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TO OUR READERS. 

Our readers will perceive, that with our new type, which 
we this day beg to introduce to their favour, we have made 
ewe or two slight alterations and improvements in the get- 
ting up of tiie Litsrart Journal. These consist princi- 
pally In the rejection of the lines formerly used, by which 
means we are enabled to add materially both to the breadth 
and length of our columns, and to give, we think, a lighter 
and less monotonous air to our pages. The quarto weekly 
periodicals have now very slightly the advantage of us in 
regard to the quantity of matter they contain, while they 
bare all the disadvantage of being sold at a higher price. 

As to oar future literary exertions, we can only say that 
we shall proceed as we have begun, anxiously studying to 
make each succeeding number better than its predecessor. 
In the critical department, whatever weight may be attach- 
ed to our judgment, we are resolved that our opinions shall 
always he delivered faithfully and impartially j and we trust 
that we have already acquired some character upon tWs 
•core. It is, upon all occasions, our moat earnest desire to 
avoM falling into so serious an error as that to which Pope 
alludes, with his usual precision, in these lines 

“ ’Tis hard to cay, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writinjr, or in Judging ill s 
But of the two, less dangerous is the oftnoe 
To tire oar patieoce, than mislead oar sense." 

It is now well known that our Journal enjoys the con- 
tributions of many of the most eminent men of the day ; 
and hoping that what has been already done may serve as 
some guarantee for what we shall yet do, we have only to 
thank tbs public for the smiles they have so lavishly bestow- 
ed upon os, and repeat our assurance that we wish to be 
judged of not by our promises and intentions, but by our 
deeds. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 

A Chronicle of the Conqueot of Granada . From the 
MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida. By Washington 
Irving. In two volumes. London. John Murray. 
1829. 8vo, pp. 407 and 421. 

Washington Irving’s reputation In this country de- 
pends on his “ Sketch Book.” Neither his “ Tales of a 
Traveller,” nor his “ Life of Columbus,” have met with 
nearly so much success. There is a great deal of merit, 
however, though of different kinds, in both these works. 
Irving is not a very powerful or original thinker ; but he 
possesses, to perfection, the art of expressing winning senti- 
ments In graceful and elegant langtage. He has cultivated 
his taste in composition with almost Addisonian nicety ; 
and he sails over the summer sea of prose rejoicing in the 
uoft breezes that follow, his track. Like his prototype, 
he perhaps sacrifices too much to the Graces ; yet he is so 
full of re fin ement and polish, that it is not difficult to 
forgive him for being less masculine and nervous. 


“ A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada,” is a title 
which very imperfectly explains the nature of the exceed- 
ingly handsome book before us. On seeing St announced, 
we were unable to make out whether we were to expect a 
piece of fiction, a history, or a mixture of both. The mix- 
ture of both comes nearest the truth. Taking for the basis 
of his work certain voluminous manuscripts left scattered, 
through different convent libraries in Spain, by a monk of 
the name of Antonio Agapida, (for the existence and au- 
thenticity of whose writings, we are, of course, willing to take 
Mr Irving’s word,) he contrives to present us with a well- 
connected and glowing narrative of the ten years’ war, which 
commencing in 1748, terminated with the extinction of tho 
Moorish dynasty in Spain. As we have a great deal to say 
in favour of tills production, it may be as well to pave the 
way for our praise, by pointing out in the first place, what 
we feel to be its defects, although these, we are glad to say, 
are not numerous. 

We have to remark, primo loco , that the “ Chronicle" 
commences too abruptly. Had Mr Irving favoured us with 
a brief historical introduction for the purpose of tracing ra- 
pidly the leading events which had characterized the domi- 
nion of the Moors in Spain, beginning with their memora- 
ble victory over Roderick, on the banks of the Guadalete, 
nearly eight hundred years before their final overthrow, 
and including some short notices of the Ommeyades, the AL 
moravides, and other illustrious houses, and of the wan 
they had so frequently carried on against the Christians, he 
would have invested his subsequent details with greater in-' 
terest than they are at present likely to possess for the ge- 
neral reader, who is plunged at once in mediae rei,. though 
in all probability sufficiently ignorant of the political amt 
civil relations which had previously subsisted between the 
two people. In like manner, our author errs towards tho 
conclusion of his Chronicle, which ends nearly as abruptly 
as it begins, leaving the reader’s curiosity only imperfectly sa- 
tisfied. Another fault we have to find is, that Mr Irving has 
too easily fallen into the tone of the old Monk Agapida, with 
regard to the comparative merit of the Moors and Christ- 
ians, whom the Catholic chronicler of coarse viewed in 
very different lights, invariably undervaluing the Moors, 
and servilely extolling the worshippers of the cross. Mr 
Irving, who affects to be Indebted to Agapida only for 
his facts, ought to have been cautious of introducing in. 
to his own narrative, the prejudices of a party writer 
In the war, whose incidents he describes, the Moors 
were, in point of fact, the injured people, for a kingdom 
and country were wrested from them, to which conquest 
originally, and subsequent possession for many genera- 
tions, had confirmed their title. They were, besides, an 
heroic and noble-minded race ; and it is well known 
that their progress in civilization, aided as that had been 
by the reminiscences of their Eastern descent, was more 
rapid and efficient than that of their Spanish neigh- 
bours- We do not therefore like to think that a “ Chronicle 
of Granada” should deny to its most distinguished possess- 
ors, the praise so justly due to them One other objection, 
and we have done There is a little too much monotony 
especially in the first volume, in the perpetual succession 
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. of 1piays> tod rencounters, and petty engagements, and small 
."military expeditions, which it describes. Some of these are 
highly interesting and full of romance, and as the work 
proceeds the operations become more important ; hut we 
cannot help regretting that the narrative is not more fre- 
quently relieved by incidents which would have broken In 
upon the interminable series of skirmishes, sieges, and 
battles, and which, in the glimpses they might have pre- 
sented of the domestic manners of the times, would have 
afforded a profitable and agreeable variety. Mr Irving 
might easily have availed himself of the facilities afforded 
by his present residence in Spain, to achieve this additional 
object. 

As a whole, however, we have heen very much charm- 
ed with this work. The subject is a remarkably happy 
one ; and its execution is worthy of the best days of chi- 
valry. The Moors, who, in the time of their greatest 
glory, reigned masters over all Spain, had, in the decay 
of their power, gradually been deprived of territory after 
territory, till the kingdom of Granada alone remained. 

It remained, however, powerful and flouris h i n g, and 
there was not a Moor who did not feel towards it as a 
father who has lost all his children save one, and who 
heaps upon the survivor the whole affections of his heart. 
And Granada was worthy of a patriot's love, with the 
tideless Mediterranean on its shores, with its green hills 
and majestic sierras, with its deep, rich, and verdant val- 
leys, with its cities and their alhambras, and with an air 
so pure, and sky so serene, that the Moors believed the 
of their prophet to be situated in that port of the 
heaven which overhung their kingdom. When, there- 
fore, the ambition of Ferdinand and Isabella, who had 
united under one sceptre, the kingdoms of Castile, Leon, 
and Amgen, directed its attention to the conquest of 
Granada, it was no marvel that one of the fiercest and 
most anxiously contested wars took place that ever depo- 
pulated a country ; — it was no marvel that every inch of 
ground was disputed, and that the Spaniards, animated 
by a desire to drive the infidels finally and for ever out of 
Spain, and the Mahometans, no less desirous of preser- 
ving a country and a name in Europe, should perform 
such prodigies of valour as had rarely been equalled, and 
have never been surpassed. These are the deeds which 
Mr Irving undertakes to recount, and he does so in a 
style such as becomes the author of the “ Sketch Book,** 
i — flowing, graceful, and picturesque. • 

In the year 1478, a Spanish cavalier was dispatched 
by Ferdinand to the court of the Moorish sovereign, 
Moley A ben Hassan, to demand the tribute which it had 
been customary for his father to pay, but which the son 
had allowed to fall into arrear. When the Spaniard de- 
livered his message, a haughty and bitter smile curled the 
lip of the fiercs monarch. “ Tell your sovereign,*’ said 
he, “ that the kings of Granada, who used to pay tribute 
In money to the Castilian crown, are dead. Our mint at 
present cains nothing but blades of cimeters and heads of 
lances.** The defiance thus boldly thrown down was the 
immediate prelude to the war of ten years. It is impos- 
sible for us to attempt following that war through all its 
various fortunes and chivalrous exploits; but a few of the 
titles to the different chapters, which are given in the 
quaint style of the old Spanish writers, will afford our 
readers some notion of the nature of the contents. W r e 
meet with many such headings as these : — “ How the 
Moor determined to strike the first blow in the war ;** — 
** How the people of Granada were affected on hearing of 
the capture of Albania, and how the Moorish king sal- 
lied forth to regain it ;’* — “ How the Count de Cabra 
sallied forth from his castle in quest of King Boabdil ;** 
_** Of the high and ceremonious reception at court of 
the Count de Cabra and the Alcayde de los Donzeles ;** — 
** Foray of Christian knights into the territories of the 
Moors ;** — “ How Hamet el Zegri sallied forth with the 
Sacred banner to attack the Christian camp;** — “ How 
fw» friars arrived at the camp, and how they came from 


the Holy Land ;**— “ How Queen Isabella toek a view of 
the City of Granada, and how her curiosity cost the lives 
of many Christians and Moors ;** &c. fee. 

It would not be difficult to select numerous passages* 
each more interesting, and displaying finer' powers of 
writing, than the other ; but we shall content ourselves 
with only two or three, leaving the reader to enjoy the 
rest of the work at his own best leisure. Chapter XVII. 
begins in the following simple and beautiful m a nner : — 


“ The sentinels looked out from the watch-towers o 
Loxa, along the valley of the Xenil, which passes through 
the mountains of Algaringo. They looked to behold the 
king returning in triumph, at the head of his shining 
host, laden with the spoil of the unbeliever. They looked 
to behold the standard of their warlike idol, the fierce AM 
Aten, borne by the chivalry of Loxa, ever foremost in the 
wars of the border. 

“ In the evening of the 21st of April, they descried a 
single horseman, urging his faltering steed along the banks 
of the river. As he drew near, they perceived, by the 
flash of arms, that he was a warrior ; and, on nearer ap- 
proach, by the richness of his armour, and the caparison 
of his steed, they knew him to be a warrior of rank. He 
reached Loxa faint and aghast ; bis Arabian courser co- 
vered with foam and dust and blood, panting and stagger- 
ing with fatigue, and gashed with wounds. Having 
brought his master In safety, he sunk down and died be- 
fore the gate of the city. The soldiers at the gate gathered 
round the cavalier, as he stood, mute and melancholy, by 
his expiring steed. They knew him to be the gallant 
Cidi Caleb, nephew of the chief alfaqui of the Albaycen 
of Granada. When the people of Loxa beheld this noble 
cavalier thus alone, haggard aud dejected, their hearts were 
filled with fearful ferebodings. ‘ Cavalier,’ said they, 

* how fares it with the king and army ?* He cast his 
hand mournfully towards the land of the Christiana. 
‘There they lie!* exclaimed he: ‘The heavens have 
fallen upon them ! all are lost ! all dead !* Upon thia 
there was a great cry of consternation among the people, 
and loud .wailings of women ; for the flower of the youth 
of Loxa were with the army. An old Moorish soldier, 
scarred in many a border battle, stood leaning on his lance 
by the gateway. * Where is All A tar ?* demanded 
he eagerly — ‘ If he still live, the army cannot be lost !’ 

* I saw his turban cloven by the Christian sword,* re- 
plied Cidi Caleb. ‘ His body is floating in the XeniL* 
When the soldier heard these words, he smote his breast, 
and threw dust upon his head ; for he was an old follower 
of Ali Atar. The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no re- 
pose ; but, mounting another steed, hastened to carry the 
disastrous tidings to Granada. As he passed through the 
villages and hamlets, he spread sorrow around ; for their 
chosen men had followed the king to the wars. 

« When he entered the gates of Granada, and announ- 
ced the loss of the king and army, a voice of horror went 
throughout the city. • * * * 

“ ‘ Beautiful Granada !’ they exclaimed, ‘ how is thy 
glory faded ! The vivanambla no longer echoes to the 
tramp of steed and sound of trumpet ; no longer is it 
crowded with the youthful nobles, eager to display their 
prowess in the tourney and the festal tilt of reeds. • Alas ! 

the flower of thy chivalry lies low in a foreign land! The 

soft note of the lute Is no longer heard In thy mournful 
streets, the lively castanet is silent upon thy hills, and 
the graceful dance of the zambra is no more seen beneath 
thy bowers ! Behold, the Alhambra Is forlorn and deso- 
late ! In vain do the orange and myrtle breathe their 
perfumes into its silken chambers ; In vain docs the night- 
ingale sing within its groves ; in vain are its marble balls 
refreshed by the sound of fountains and the gush of lim- 
pid rills ! Alas ! the countenance of the king no longer 
shines within those halls ; the light of the Alhambra is 
set for ever !***— VoL L pp. 163-9. 


< 


Our next extract is of a more spirit-stirring kind ; — 
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TIME DARING EXPLOITS OP. A MOORISH AND A CHRISTIAN 
CAVALIER. 

“ When the Moorish knights beheld that all courteous 
challenges were unavailing, they sought various means to 
provoke the Christian warriors to the field. Sometimes a 
body of them, fleetly mounted, would gallop up to the 
skirts of the camp, and try who should hurl his lance fur- 
thest within the barriers ; leaving his name inscribed on 
it, or a label affixed to it, containing some taunting defi- 
ance. These bravadoes caused great irritation ; but still 
the Spanish warriors were restrained by the prohibition 
•f the king. 

“ Among the Moorish cavaliers was one named Tarfe, 
renowned for his great strength and daring spirit, but 
Whose courage partook of fierce audacity rather than chi- 
▼ahric heroism. In one of these sallies, when they were 
skirting the Christian camp, this arrogant Moor outstrip- 
ped his companions, overleaped the barriers, and, gallop- 
ing close to the royal quarters, launched his lance so far 
within, that it remained quivering in the earth, dose by 
the pavilions of the sovereigns. The royal guards rush- 
ed forth In pursuit ; but the Moorish horsemen were al- 
ready beyond the camp, and scouring in a cloud of dust 
for the city. Upon wre stin g the lance from the earth, a 
label was found upon it, importing, that it was Intended 
for the queen. 

“ Nothing could equal the Indignation of the Christian 
warriors at the insolence of the bravado, when they heard 
to whom the discourteous insult was offered. Fernando 
Feres del Pulgar, sumamed * he of the exploits,* was 
present, and resolved not to be outbraved by this daring 
infidel. * Who will stand by me,* said he, * in an enter- 
prise of desperate peril ?* The Christian cavaliers well 
knew the hair-brained valour of Del Pulgar ; yet not one 
hesitated to step forward. He chose fifteen companions, 
all men of powerful arm and dauntless heart. In the 
dead of the night he led them forth from the camp, and 
approached the city cautiously, until he arrived at a post- 
ern gate, which opened upon the Darro, and was guard- 
ed by foot soldiers. The guards, little thinking of such 
an unwonted and partial attack, were for the moot part 
asleep. The gate was forced, and a confused and chance- 
medley skirmish ensued. Fernando del Pulgar stopped 
not to take part in the affray. Putting spurs to his 
horse, he galloped furiously through the streets, striking 
fire out of the stones at every bound. Arrived at the 
principal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and, kneel- 
ing at the portal, took possession of the edifice as a Chris- 
tian chapel, dedicating it to the blessed Virgin. In tes- 
timony of the ceremony, he took a tablet, which he had 
brought with him, on which was inscribed in laige let- 
ter*, * Ave Maria,* and nailed it to the door of the 
mosque with his dagger. This done, he remounted his 
steed, and galloped back to the gate. The alarm had 
been given ; the city was in an uproar ; soldiers were ga- 
thering from every direction. They were astonished at 
seeing a Christian warrior speeding from the Interior of 
the city. Fernando dal Pulgar, overturning some, and 
cutting down others, rejoined his companions, who still 
maintained posse— i on of the gate, by dint of hard fight- 
ing, and they all made good their retreat to the camp. 
The Moors were at a loss to conjecture the meaning of 
this wild and apparently fruitless assault ; but great was 
their exasperation, when, on the following day, they dis- 
covered the trophy of hardihood and prowess, the Ave 
Maria, thus elevated in the very centre of the city. The 
mosque, thus boldly sanctified by Fernando del Pulgar, 
MPas eventually, after the capture of Granada, converted 
Into a cathedral.”— Vol. ii. pp. 327-30. 

The m a t t e r did not end here. Shortly afterwards, 
I sa bel la rode out from the camp to take a nearer view of 
the town of Granada. She waa attended by a retinue of 
bnighta, who had the stri ct es t orders not to leave her side 
under any circumstances. Many Moorish horsemen 
cams galloping towards them, brandishing their Igncss 


and ci meters, and defying them to single combat, which 
they found themselves most unwillingly obliged to de- 
cline. The “ Chronicle*’ then proceeds thus : — 

THE FATE OF THE MOORISH CAVALIER. 

“ While this grim and reluctant tranquillity prevailed 
along the Christian line, there rose a mingled shout and 
sound of laughter near the gate of the city. A Moorish 
horseman, armed at all points, in ued forth, followed by 
a rabble, who drew back as he approached the scene of 
danger. The Moor was more robust and brawny than 
was common with his countrymen. His visor was dosed ; 
he bore a large buckler and ponderous lance ; his cimeter 
was of a Damascus blade, and his richly ornamented dag- 
ger was wrought by an artificer of Fez. He was known 
by his device to be Tarfe, the most insolent, yet valiant, 
of the Moslem warriors ; the same who had hurled Into 
the royal camp his lance, inscribed to the queen. As ho 
rode slowly along, in front of the army, his very steed, 
prancing with fiery eye and distended nostril, seemed to 
breathe defiance to the Christiana. But what were the 
feelings of the Spanish cavaliers, when they beheld, tied 
to the tail of his steed, and dragged in the dust, the very 
inscription, Ave Maria, which Fernando Perez del Pul- 
gar had affixed to the door of the mosque ! A burst of 
horror and indignation broke forth from the army. Fer- 
nando del Pulgar was not at hand to maintain his pre- 
vious achievement, but one of his young companions in 
arms, Garcilasso de la Vega by name, putting spurs to 
his hone, galloped to the hamlet of Zubia, threw hhpself 
on his knees before the king, and besought permission to 
accept the defiance of this insolent infidel, and to revenge 
the insult offered to our blessed Lady. The request was 
too pious to be refused ; Garcilasso remounted his steed ; 
he closed his helmet, graced by four sable plumes ; grasp- 
ed his buckler, of Flemish workmanship, and his lance, 
of matchless temper, and defied the haughty Moor in the 
midst of his career. A combat took place, in view of the 
two armies, and of the Castilian court. The Moor waa 
powerful in wielding his weapons, and dexterous in 
manag ing his steed. He was of larger frame than Gar- 
cilasso, and more completely armed ; and the Christiana 
trembled for their champion. The shock of their en- 
counter was dreadful ; their lances were shivered, and 
sent up splinters in the air. Garcilasso was thrown back 
in his saddle, and his horse made a wide career before ho 
could recover his position, gather up the reins, and return 
to the conflict. They now encountered each other with 
swords. The Moor circled round his opponent as a hawk 
circles when about to make a swoop ; his Arabian steed 
obeyed his rider with matchless quickness ; at every attack 
of the infidel, it seemed as if the Christian knight must 
sink beneath his fl ashing cimeter. But if Garcilasso 
was inferior to him in power, he was superior in agility ; 
many of his blows he parried, others he received on his 
Flemish buckler, which was proof against the Damascus 
blade. The blood streamed from numerous wounds, re- 
ceived by either warrior. The Moor, seeing his anta 
gonist exhausted, availed himself of his superior force ; 
and, grappling, endeavoured to wrest him from his sad- 
dle. They both foil to the earth ; the Moor placed bio 
knee on the breast of his victim, and, brandishing hia 
dagger, aimed a blow at his throat. A cry of despair 
was uttered by the Christian warriors, when suddenly 
they beheld the Moor rolling Ufeiees in the dust ! Gar- 
cilasso had shortened his sword, and, as his adversary 
raised his arm to strike, had pierced him to the heart. 

* It was a singular and miraculous victory,* says Fray 
Antonio Agapida ; * but the Christian knight was armed 
by the sacred nature of his cause, and the holy Virgin 
gave him strength, like another David, to slay this gigan- 
tic champion of the Gentiles.* ** — VoL ii. pp. 335-38. 

We have room for only one extract more. It dgscribe% 
in moving and eloquent terms, the departure of Boabdil, 
the last Moorish King of Granada, togeth er with his hr 
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mily, from that splendid palace which his forefathers had 
built, and which stood in the midst of that princely city 
he was never again to revisit : — 

“ It was a night of doleful lamentings within the walls 
of the Alhambra, for the household of Boabdil were prepa- 
ring to take a last farewell of that delightful abode. All the 
royal treasures, and the most precious effects of the Alham- 
bra, were hastily packed upon mules ; the beautiful apart- 
ments were despoiled, with tears and wailings, by their own 
inhabitants. Before the dawn of day, a mournful cavalcade 
moved obscurely out of a postern gate of the Alhambra, and 
departed through one of the most retired quarters of the 
dty. It was composed of the family of the unfortunate 
Boabdil, whom, he sent off thus privately that they might 
not be exposed to the eyes of scoffers, or the exultation of 
the enemy. The mother of Boabdil, the Sultana Ayxa la 
Horra, rode on in silence, with dejected yet dignified de- 
meanour ; but his wife, Zorayrno, and all the females of his 
household, gave way to loud lamentations, as they gave a 
last look to their favourite abode, now a mass of gloomy 
towers behind them. They were attended by the ancient 
domestics of the household, and by a small guard of veteran 
Moors, loyally attached to the fallen monarch, and who 
would have sold their lives dearly in defence of his family. 
The city was yet buried in sleep, as they passed through its 
silent streets. The guards at the gate abed tears as they 
opened it for their departure. They tarried not, but pro- 
s ceeded along the banks of the Xenil, on the road that leads to 
the Alpuxarias, until they arrived at a hamlet, at some dis- 
tance from the city, where they halted, and waited until 
they should be joined by King Boabdil. • • • 

“ Having rejoined bis family, Boabdil set forward with 
a heavy heart for his allotted residence, in the valley of 
Porchena. At two leagues distance, the cavalcade, wind- 
ing into the skirts of the Alpuxarias, ascended an emi- 
nence commanding the last view of Granada. As they 
arrived at this spot, the Moors paused involuntarily, to 
take a farewell gaze at their beloved city, which a few 
steps more would shot from their sight for ever. Never 
had it appeared so lovely in their eyes. The snnshine, so 
bright in that transparent climate, lighted up each tower 
and minaret, and rested gloriously upon the crowning 
battlements of the Alhambra ; while the vega spread its 
enamelled bosom of verdure below, glistening with the 
silver windings of the Xenil. The Moorish cavaliers 
gazed with a silent agony of tenderness and grief upon 
that delicious abode, the scene of their loves and pleasures. 
While they yet looked, a light cloud of smoke burst forth 
from the citadel ; and presently a peal of artillery, faintly 
heard, told that the city was taken possession of, and the 
throne of the Moslem kings was lost forever. The heart 
of Boabdil, softened by misfortunes, and overcharged with 
grief, could no longer contain itself, — * Allah achbar! 
God is great !’ said he ; but the words of resignation died 
upon his lips, and he burst into a flood of tears." — VoL 
iL p. 372. 

This hill, from which Boabdil looked back, for the last 
time, on fair . Granada, is still known in Spain by the 
poetical name of El ultimo euspiro del Moro, or “ the last 
sigh of the Moor." 

To those who love to dwell on all that is brilliant and 
chivalrous, and to whom the glories of the old days pre- 
sent a theme for rich and splendid thought,- — to those 
who love to study the romance of real life, and to forget 
their own misfortunes in the far more startling reverses 
with which the men of forgotten generations were fami- 
liarized, — to those who love to see the tedious details of 
history woven into a narrative, which, in many respects, 
rivals in interest the most cunningly devised fable, we 
heartily recommend Washington Irving's “ Chronicle of 
the Conquest of Granada." 


Trials and other Proceedings in Matters Criminal before 
the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland ; Selected 
from the Records of that Court, and from Original Ma- 
nuscripts preserved in the General Register House , Edinl 
burgh . By Robert Pitcairn, W.S. Part I., from the 
commencement of the reign of King Jame9 VI., to 
July 22, 1590. Edinburgh : published by' William 
Tait, and by John Stevenson. London : by Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, and by John Coch- 
ran. 1829. 

Thxrx are two very different classes of readers who 
find pleasure in perusing the records of a criminal court. 
The mere lover of the interesting or the horrible, who 
runs over their contents as he would the Mysteries of 
Udolpho, looks merely to the tale, the truth or falsehood 
of which it is the object of the proceedings to elicit, and 
his pleasure is derived from the shuddering interest all 
feel in the story of fierce passion and crime, heightened 
occasionally, and rendered more piquant, by the naive 
manner in which a witness may deliver his evidence. 
The student of man and society, however, finds in such 
pages a wide field for deep reflection. The very forms 
of judicial procedure — the mere abstract canvassing of 
points of law, interest him ; for, in following them oat 
through a lapse of years, he sees how the principles of 
justice, at first vaguely conceived, become more and more 
distinctly apprehended ; hew gradually a comprehensive 
and consistent system emerges out of a few apparently 
unconnected rules ; and how long practice gives fitness 
and efficiency to the institutions for enforcing law. In 
the deeds which are submitted to the investigation of the 
court, in the bearing of the perpetrators, nay, in the man- 
ner in which the witnesses, subject to bias and misappre- 
hension, vary and perplex the tale, he learns to know the 
human heart In all its waywardness. It is this that 
makes the law of a nation, and particularly that part of 
its law which takes cognizance of crime, one of the most 
instructive chapters in its history. 

The present number of the work, the name of which* 
we have transcribed above, will be found possessed of com- 
paratively few attractions for the former class of readers. 
It is more likely to be rightly appreciated by the latter, 
who, devoted to historical research, and the study of human 
nature, know how to value every piece of additional au- 
thentic information, completing with it the knowledge of 
some point which they had already acquired, or storing it 
up, broken and fragmentary as it is, in the hope, at some 
future period, to be able to reunite it to the mass from 
which it has been shivered. Even to this class, the 
work may possibly not yet appear so valuable as it will 
hereafter prove, when deed out by the selections from the 
earlier part of the records, which we are told, in the Pro- 
spectus, are to follow. 

Part I. contains the proceedings before the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland, during the stormy period which' 
intervened between the accession of James VI. to the 
Scottish throne, and his return from Denmark with his 
Queen in 1590. We must confess that we have not re- 
ceived so much information respecting the principles of law 
which dictated the decisions of the Court, or respecting 
the forms which it observed, as we had anticipated. We 
are not quite certain whether the Editor be altogether 
free of blame for this. It is true, as he tells us in the 
preface, that the “ Books of Adjournal" must have been* 
very carelessly kept during the period which it em- 
braces ; that the proceedings are often recorded “ in a 
very brief and unsatisfactory manner;" and that, in 
many instances, the minute books alone have been pre- 
served. It is likewise true, that there is strong ground 
of suspicion, that in some instances portions of the Re- 
cord have been suppr e ss ed by one or other of the prevail- 
ing factions. At the same time he confesses, that along 
with the minute books, “ the dittays, evidence of wit- 
nesses, and other productions," have been preserved. It 
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might have been difficult, even with all these “ appliances 
and means to boot,” to have got up such a detailed state- 
ment of some of the cases on record, as would have shown, 
with some degree of clearness, the form of procedure ob- 
served by onr Justiciary at that period ; but still it was pos- 
sible ; and, for such an attempt, it is natural to suppose that 
Mr Pitcairn’s habits, as a regular bred lawyer, would 
have been of advantage to him. No attempt of this kind, 
however, is made : and this we are inclined to regard as 
a neglect not very pardonable in the editor of a work of 
such national importance. We have not, after two care- 
ful perusals of the book, been able to ascertain from Mr 
Pitcairn’s selections, at what stage of the proceedings, 
or in what manner, the witnesses were examined, or even 
Whether it were thought necessary to examine them at 
all. We could have wished more clear information on this 
particular, for, from what appears, we are Inclined to sus- 
pect that the officers of the crown were at that time in 
the practice of receiving the information, upon which 
they proceeded,, on oath ; and that if the “ dittay” bore 
that the communications were so made, or, . if the king’s 
advocate swore to the truth of the facts therein stated, 
the assize required no further evidence. The only infor- 
mation we obtain on this point is : — first, in the case of 
“ William Huchesoun, and his spous,” (p. 43,) where we 
find the woman’s prolocutor calling upon the King’s advo- 
cate to swear to the truth of one of his assertions ; — in the 
case of Grahame of Fyntrie, (p. 74,) where the “ preloqui- 
tor” for the panel produced, after the “ dittay” was read, 
a letter from one of the pursuers, declaring “ that he was 
onlie moueit be malice of utheris personnis to persew the 
same;” which does not seem to have been attended to; — and 
lastly, in the case of Johnne Mayne, (p. 82,) where the 
“ testimoniallis and writtis” produced both for and against 
“ the pennall” are inserted at full length, but without any 
notice how or when they were laid before the assize. 
The only other ground we have to go upon, is the gene- 
ral form of recording the verdict ; from which it would 
seem, that the assize were in the habit of retiring imme- 
diately after the reading of the libel, and the conclusion 
of the pleadings to the relevancy, taking with them the 
“ takinnis and depositioneis produceit,* and making up 
their minds among themselves. This, joined to the pos- 
sibility '(vide case of Mcgot and Dobye, pp. 4 and 7) that 
months might elapse between the commencement and ter- 
mination of a case, during the whole of which period the 
jurors were mixing in society as usual, left great room 
for undue bias and misrepresentation. For the sake of 
having some elucidation of this point, as well as for the 
great skill and subtlety shown in the drawing of some of 
the indictments and pleadings on the relevancy, we could 
have wished a greater degree of fulness in the selections; 
and we hope to find this wish gratified in future num- 
bers. 

A good number of our readers will, in all probability, 
give us small thanks for dwelling so long on this subject. 
We can only say, in our defence, that it seemed Import- 
ant ; and we now turn to that view of the work in which 
all take an interest — the picture it gives us of the age. 

From what we hove said of the nature and form of the 
.Records, the reader will easily conceive that we hear in 
them, as it were, but the echo of the waves of society 
which were at that time lashed Into such noise and com- 
motion. We see the facts through the cold medium of 
abbreviated legal forms ; and, moreover, the selection of 
the editor is confined almost Exclusively to offences of a 
political nature, or connected with political feuds, or ori- 
ginating in the superstition or bigotry of the age* We 
are not very conversant with the records of our Justiciary 
Court, and cannot, consequently, say from experience 
whether the kinds of crime which now-a-days keeps it ex- 
clusively employed, were then thought scarce worthy its 
notice ; but if theft, fraud, and such matters, are to he 
found in the original, we should have liked to have found 
some notice of them here ; for, from their comparative 


frequency and aggravation, shrewd guesses may he made 
at the progress of a nation in population and in wealth, — 
in luxury, refinement, and knowledge, and in the conse- 
quent more marked and felt inequality of rank. 

The picture presented to our view, is such as the pre- 
vious history of Scotland would have led us to expect. 
The long and frequent minorities of its kings, — the con- 
centration of wealth and power in the hands of a not very 
numerous nobility, — the close union of these few into 
clans, by means of frequent intermarriages, had been suc- 
cessful in keeping the executive too weak to organize and 
quiet the country. Literature and science had for some 
time found their way into the nation ; but they were aS 
yet only struggling for a firm footing, even among the 
wealthier and more easy classes. A few bright lights 
there were, but the mass of the nation remained as yet 
dark — -neither softened nor warmed by their ray. Tur- 
bulence and rudeness, but, to counterbalance them, a want 
of the more polished vices, were the characteristics of so- 
ciety. Among the people had been kindled the zeal of 
an ascetic and intolerant system of religion. The deep 
devotion which it recommends as the motive of every ac- 
tion, the rigid correctness of life which it enjoins, were 
destined, at a later period, to form a peasantry of high 
and severe moral worth ; but, at that time, they seem hut 
to have exaggerated the unquiet and harsh features of ths 
Scottish character. 

In accordance with this sketch, we find, in the hook 
now before us, a court of justice, timid and dilatory in its 
proceedings ; interrupted now by the non-appearance of 
the culprit, now by a deficiency in the number of those 
who ought to have taken a part in its deliberations, and not 
(infrequently by the interference of the King. Most of 
the offences, we have already said, originated in the dis- 
turbed political state of the country. We have frequent- 
ly instances of men called on to underly the penalties of 
law for absenting themselves from the King’s army — from 
the raids, as they were then called. The Court of Justi- 
ciary seems not unfrequently to have been used by po- 
litical parties as a means of wreaking their malice upon 
each other, after the civil power had wrested their wea- 
pons from their hahds. In the numerous cases of 
“ slauchter,” when we find a number of men put to the 
bar for a murder, we may be almost sure that, in the 
course of a page or two at furthest, we are to £nd the kin 
of the murdered man arraigned for killing a friend of the 
first accused. Comparatively few of theae cases of slaugh- 
ter and oppression seem to have had their origin in pri- 
vate brawls, and these few are confined, in a great mea- 
sure, to the Highlands and Borders, which, from very 
different causes, seem to have been equally behind the 
rest of the country in civilisation. Of treason, we have 
ample store in these pages. The murder of Damley, and 
of the two regents, Murray and Lennox; the execu- 
tion of Morton and the Raid of Ruthven, occupy a goodly 
portion of them, and some interesting and authentic, if 
not exactly new information, on these points, is given. 
The book bears testimony, in like manner, to the zeal 
with which priests and their favourers were hunted out. 
With regard to private criminality, we are sorry to say 
that three very improper connexions with married wo- 
men have a prominent place ; and that the money and 
plenishing of the jolly dames seem in all the three to 
have been the chief object of the gallant, as their waste 
seems to be the chief topic of the husband’s complaint. 
In the case of the Mongomeries of Scotstoun, we have a 
tale of the most unmanly and brutal violence that ever 
disgraced a country's annals, (p. 60.) The only remain- 
ing matters that can have any interest for a general 
reader, are three rather minutely detailed cases of witch- 
craft. The first is the case of Bessie Dunlop, (p. 49.) 
This poor woman seems to have been a visionary : there 
is nothing malicious in her self-delusion, nor impure in 
the feelings upon which her day-dreams seem to have 
been founded. Though all had been true that was laid 
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to her charge, we cannot for our life see Its guilt. Her 
story contains an interesting exposition of the popular 
superstition of the time. The case of Alesoun Peirsoun 
(p. 161) is yet more pitiable. She seems to have been 
alike weak and sickly in body and in mind. The fearful 
reality with which her nightmare dreams presented 
themselves to her fancy, is the only crime that we find 
brought home to her. There is not even an allegation 
that she ever did, or wished, harm to any human being. 
Yet both of these women were burnt by the orders of 
men, who showed themselves in other matters noways 
deficient in strength or acuteness of intellect. The case 
of Lady Fowlis is one of a more criminal cast. It is one 
where we admit the justice of the ultimate sentence, not- 
withstanding the ridiculous by-ways by which it is come 
at. 

This is a dreary -view of human nature; but what else 
is to be looked for in the records of crime? On the 
whole, this book is an interesting one, and worthy of the 
public attention. If some parts of the detail of its exe- 
cution be amended in the future numbers, it will prove 
highly valuable. 

We have felt considerably interested (and perhaps our 
feelings may be shared by some of our readers) to find, in pe- 
rusing these volumes, those whose names we have been ac- 
customed to meet with only in the narrative of high poli- 
tical emulation, or (higher yet) in the poet's song, dischar- 
ging quietly the ordinary avocations of life. That the names 
of Darn ley, Morton, and Gowrie should occur, and that our 
distinguished lawyers should play a distinguished part in 
these annals, was to have been expected ; but among the 
jurymen also, we meet with old acquaintances. We have 
only time to specify George Heriot, goldsmith. His ha- 
bit of serving as juryman, sufficiently accounts for the inti- 
mate acquaintance he displayed in after life with the law of 
Scotland, as the reader may find recorded In the pages of 
that true history, “ The Fortunes of NigeL*' 


Sir Thomas More; or Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society . By Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. Poet 

Laureat, &c. &c. &c. with Plates. Two vols. London. 

John Murray. 18*9. 

Tux purity of Mr Southey’s style, and the varied stores 
of his information, make him the best writer of English 
prose now living. We do not mean to apply this praise so 
much to his matter, as to his execution; for though the for- 
mer is commonly far above mediocrity, it is seldom so con- 
spicuously excellent as the latter. 

The work which the Poet Laureat has now given to the 
public, is of no small dimensions, and bears the traces of 
careful and laborious composition. The great research which 
he displays in the course of it, and the extent of reading and 
learning which he calls to his aid, without ostentation or 
pedantry, are perhaps its most prominent features. With 
many parts of it we have been much pleased. The tone of 
the whole is grave and dignified, and at the same time be- 
nevolent and gentle. We cannot, however, say that, after 
a pretty attentive perusal, we have been so much struck 
with the profundity or originality of the'author’s views, as 
with the copiousness of his illustrations, the fine English 
richness and vigour of his style, and the interesting man- 
ner in which lighter and more imaginative writing is occa- 
sionally dovetailed into the serious disquisitions and abstract 
reasonings in which the work abounds. The Colloquies, of 
which there are fifteen, bear the following titles ; 1st, In- 
troduction— 2d, The Improvement of the World — Sd, The 
Druidical Ston es — Visitations of Pestilence— 4th, Feudal 
Slavery— Growth of Pauperism — 5th, Decay of the Feudal 
System— Edward V I. — Alfred— 6th, Walla Crag, Owen 
of Lanark- 7th, The Manufacturing System— 8th, Steam 
—War— Prospects of Europe— 9th, Der went water— Ca- 
tholic Emancipation— Ireland— 10th, Croeth waite Church 
—St Keatigern— The Reformation— Dissenters— Method- 


ists — 11th, Church Establishment — 12th, Blencathra— 
Threlkeld Tarn— The Cliffords— Privileged Orders — The 
American Government — 13th, The River Greta— Trade— 
— Population — Colonies— 14th, The Library — 16th, The 
Conclusion— A number of learned Notes and an Appendix 
are added. 

It will thus be seen that a great variety of subjects come 
under discussion, on all of which something is said worth 
reading, though on some of them Mr Southey holds pecu- 
liar tenets, with which we are by no means disposed to 
agree, and his enlarging upon which, may prevent his book 
from becoming so popular, as on the whole it deserves. The 
conversations are supposed to take place between the spi- 
ritual essence of Sir Thomas More (who is allowed to re- 
visit the glimpses of the sun for this special purpose) and 
Mr Southey himself, under the fanciful name of Monteainoe. 
We must refer our readers to the work for any accurate no- 
tion of its contents; but one or two short and detached pass- 
ages we shall have much pleasure in extracting, as speci- 
mens of our author’s truly excellent style. The first re- 
lates to one of his own lakes, 

derwentwater. 

, 44 A tall, raw-boned, hard-featured North Briton said 
one day to one of our Keswickguides, at a moment when 
I happened to be passing by, 4 Well, I have been to look at 
your lake; it's a poor piece of water, with some shabby 
mountains round about it- ' He had seen it in a cold, darli, 
cheerless autumnal afternoon, to as great a disadvantage as, 
1 suppose, from the stamp of his visage, and the tone and 
temper of bis voice, he could have wished to see it, for it 
was plain be carried no sunshine in himself wherewith to 
light it up. I have visited the Scotch Lakes in a kindlier 
disposition; and the remembrance of them will ever be 
cherished among my most delightful reminiscences of natu- 
ral scenery. I have seen also the finest of the Alpine lakes, 
and felt on my return from both countries, that if Der- 
went water has neither the severe grandeur of the Highland 
waters, nor the luxuriance and sublimity and glory of the 
Swiss and Italian, it has enough to fill the imagination and 
to satisfy the heart.” — VoL i. pp. 237-8. 

Our next quotation we consider a passage of much 
beauty; 

OH THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

44 Surely to the sincere believer, death would be an ob- 
ject of desire instead of dread, were it not for those ties— 
those heart-strings— by which we are attached to life. Nor 
indeed do I believe that it is natural to fear death, how- 
ever generally it may be thought so. From my own feel- 
ings I have little right to judge; fi»r, although habitually 
mindful that the hour cometh, and even now may be, it has 
never appeared actually near enough to make me duly appre- 
hend its effect upon myself. But from what 1 have obser- 
ved, and what 1 have beard those persons say whose pro- 
fessions lead them to the dying, I am induced to infer that 
the fear of death is not common, and that where it exists, 
it proceeds rather from a diseased and enfeebled mind, than 
from any principle in our nature. Certain it is, that among 
the poor, the approach of dissolution is usually regarded 
with a quiet ana natural composure, which it is consolatory 
to contemplate, and which is as far removed from tbe dead 
palsy of unbelief, as it is from the delirious raptures of 
fanaticism. Theirs is a true unhesitating faith ; and they 
are willing to lay down the burden of a weary life in the 
sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality. Who, in- 
deed, is there that would not gladly make the exchange, if he 
lived only for himself, and were to leave none who stood 
in need of him, no eyes to weep at his departure, no 
hearts to ache for bis loss? The day of death, says the 
Preacher, is better than the day of one's birth,— a sentence 
to which, whoever has lived long, and may humbly hope 
that be has not lived ill, must heartily assent. The excel- 
lent Henry Scougal used to say, that, 4 abstracted from the 
will of God, mere curiosity would make him long for ano- 
ther world.' How many of the ancients committed suicide 
from the mere weariness of life, a conviction of the vanity 
of human enjoyments, or to avoid the infirmities of old 
age ! This, too, in utter uncertainty concerning a future 
state, not with the hope of change, for in their prospect 
there was no hope ; hut for the desire of death.**— VoL L 
pp. 241-3. 
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Tha following will be read with interest : 

urn sodthey's literary career. 

** Never can anv man's life have been past more In accord 
with his own inclinations, nor more answerably to his own 
desires. Excepting that peace, which, through God's in- 
finite mercy, is derived from a higher source, it is to litera- 
ture, humanly speaking, that I am beholden, not only for 
the means of subsistence* but for every blessing which 1 en- 
joy health of body, and activity of mind, contentment, 
ciwerfulness, continual employment, and therewith conti- 
nual pleasure Suavissima vita indict sentire se fieri melio- 
rem ; and this aa Bacon has said, and Clarendon repeated, 
is the benefit that a studious man tqjoys in retirement- To 
the studies which I have fofthfattv pursued, I am indebted, 
to friends with whom, hereafter. It will be deemed an ho- 
nour to have lived in friendship; and as for the enemies 
which they have procured to me in sufficient numbers, 
happily I am not or the thin-skinned race : they might as 
well fire small-shot at a rhinoceros, as direct tlieir attacks 
upon me. In omnibus requiem quasivi , said Thomas 4 
Kempis, ted non invent nisi in angulis et libeUis . I too 
have found repose where he did, in books and retirement, 
hat it was there alone I sought it : to these my nature, under 
the direction of a meitiful Providence, led me betimes, and 
the world can offer nothing which should tempt me from 
them." — Vol. ii. p. 846. 

We subjoin only one other extract on an Important sub- 
ject, and on which no one has a better right to deliver an 
opinion than Mr Southey : 

THE CORRUPTION Of ENGLISH STYLE. 

“ More lasting effect was produced by translators, who, 
in later times, have corrupted our idiom as much as, in early 
ones, they enriched our vocabulary : and to this injury the 
Scotch have greatly contributed ; for, composing in a lan- 
guage which is not their mother tongue, they necessarily 
acquired an artificial and formal style, which, not so mucn 
through the merit of a few, fts owing to the perseverance of 
others, who for half a century seated themselves on the 
bench of criticism, has almost supeneded the vernacular 
English of Addison and Swift. Our journals, indeed, have 
been the great corrupters of our style, and continue to be so; 
and not for this reason only. Men who write in news- 
papers, and magazines, and reviews, write for present effect ; 
In most cases, this is as much their natural and proper aim, 
as it would ba in public speaking ; but when it is so, they 
consider, like public speakers, not so much what is accurate 
or just, either in matter or manner, as what will be accept- 
able to tboee whom they address. Writing also under the 
excitement of emulation and rivalry, they seek, by all the 
artifices and efforts of an ambitious style, to dazzle their 
readers ; and they are wise in their generation, experience 
having shown that common minds are taken by glittering 
faults, both in prose and verse, as larks are with looking- 
glasses. 

“ In this school it is that most writers are now trained ; 
and after such training, any thing llxe an easy and natural 
movement is as little to he looked for in their compositions, 
as in the step of a dancing-master. To the views of style, 
which are thus generated, there must be added the Inaccu- 
racies inevitably arising from haste, when a certain quanti- 
ty of matter Is to be supplied for a daily or weekly publica- 
tion, which allows of no delay, — the slovenliness that con- 
fidence aa well aa fatigue and inattention will produce,— and 
the barbarisms which are the effect of ignorance, or that 
•mattering of knowledge which serves only to render igno- 
rance presumptuous. These are the causes of corruption 
In our current style ; and when these are considered, there 
would be ground for apprehending that the best writings of 
the last century might become as obsolete as ours in the 
like process of time, if we had not in our Liturgy and our 
Bible, a standard from which it will not be possible wholly 
to depart.'— VoU ii. pp. 890-3. 

These volumes are got up in a manner which reflects 
credit even on Mr Murray, and are enriched with several 
beautiful engravings. There can be little doubt that they 
will still farther increase the well-earned reputation of one 
of the most industrious, learned, and zealous authors of the 
present age. 


Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs ; 
with a copious Appendix on the Breeding, Feeding , Train- 
ing , Diseases, and Medical Treatment of Dogs ; together 
with a Treatise on the Game Laws. By Captain Tho- 
mas Brown, F. R.S.E., &c. Edinburgh. Oliver and 
Boyd. 1829. Pp. 570. 

When Pierre says that he is ** a friend to dogs,*' he gives 
for his reason, that they are “ honest creatures.** Now 
M honesty" implies virtue, and virtue implies reason, and 
reason mind, and mind soul, and soul Immortality. This is 
just the point we wish to come to ; — we cannot help belie- 
ving that dags have souls, and that those souls are immortal. 
Put an intelligent dog by the side of a silly man, and what 
will be the result of the comparison ?— unquestionably this, 
that in all things the quadruped is superior to the biped, 
only, that the one, possessing accidentally the power of 
speech, which has been denied to the other, has been enabled, 
by the facilities thus afforded for mutual co-operation with 
his fellow-men, to make farther advances from a state of 
primitive nature. Yet even with the vast advantage to bo 
derived from the power of uttering articulate sounds, are 
the naked savages of central Africa — men though they be— 
entitled to look down with proud contempt upon the New- 
foundland or the shepherd’s dog ? Deprive these savages 
of speech, and we question very much whether they would 
conduct themselves with so much moral and intellectual 
propriety as dogs generally do. And, on the other hand, 
give speech to dogs, and thus enable them to form them- 
selves into communities, and we see nothing chimerical in 
supposing, that their progress in civilisation, science, and 
the fine arts, would be great and rapid. Intensity and ar- 
dour of feeling are universally allowed to lie at the founda- 
tion of the brightest achievements of genius ; and where da 
we find such devoted attachment — such unshrinking fide- 
lity-such unhesitating confidence— ouch generous heroism 
— such disinterested friendship, as in dogs? We ask the 
question with a grave and melancholy conviction, that the 
answer must be— “ Nowhere !" Man, it is true, can give 
his sentiments expression, clothing them in the pleasant 
garb of flowery language, and thus attach to them an im- 
portance which they do not possess, and an apparent dura- 
bility which is no part of their nature ; but then how are the 
virtues which he can thus occasionally display alloyed and de- 
based by the continual intermixture of more sordid dements ! 
Dogs cannot blazon forth their good deeds, nor can they 
write sonnets to the lady of their Love ; but if their lives are 
more obscure* they are for less characterized by the indul- 
gence of vice and unholy paadons. Far better to shake the 
honest paw of a dumb Newfoundland dog, than to grasp the 
band of many a plodder through the tawdry meanness of 
his selfish life ! 

If any one wishes to entertain enlarged and enlightened 
opinions regarding this noble class of animals, (whether ,he 
coincide in the sentiments we have just expressed or not,) let 
him peruse these “ Biographical Sketches" and “ Authen- 
tic Anecdotes" just published by Captain Brown. He will 
here find, besides a mass of highly useful and delightful in- 
formation regarding the natural history and habits of every 
species of dog, upwards of two hundred and twenty anecdotes, 
illustrative of their dispositions, and all of the most enter- 
taining kind. Captain Brown has pursued his subject with 
indefatigable industry and enthusiasm, and hesitates not to 
express his conviction, that the dog “ possesses intellectual 
qualities of a much higher nature than mere instinct, and 
that many of bis actions must he ascribed to the exercise of 
reason, in the proper sense of the word." Elsewhere ho 
dwells on the unsullied and inviolable ardour and purity of 
the dog's attachment,— on his anxiety to execute, and even 
to anticipate, his master's wishes,— on his dread of giving of- 
fence,— on bis zeal, vigour, and gratitude for the little kind- 
nesses he receives,— on his firmness in submitting to punish- 
ment, and on hit indignation at unmerited injury. With 
such dispositions sad capability give dogs language, and 
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why might we not see among them orators, statesmen, poets, 
and warriors ? Educate them on the system of Lancaster, 
Hamilton, or Sheriff Wood, and we feel certain that many 
of them would make the best wranglers of Cambridge and 
Oxford loqk to their laurels. 

Without farther preface, we shall present our readers 
with a few amusing extracts from this work, the whole of 
which we have read with the highest satisfaction. Our 
first quotation treats of 

THE ENGLISH GREYHOUND. 

“ We owe much of the superiority of our present breed 
of greyhounds to the perseverance and judgment of the 
late Earl of Oxford, of Houghton in Norfolk ; and it is 
supposed he obtained the great depth of chest and strength 
of his breed from crossing with the bull-dog. At his 
death his greyhounds were sold by auction, and some of 
his best were purchased by Colonel Thornton ; from one 
of them, Claret, which was put to a favourite bitch of 
Major Topham’s, was produced the best greyhound that 
ever appeared, Snowball ; although, indeed, he was nearly 
equalled by his brothers, Major and Sylvia, who were all 
of tlie same litter. They were never beaten, and maybe 
considered as examples of the most perfect greyhound. 
The shape, make, elegant structure, and other character- 
istics of high blood, were equally distinguishable in all the 
three ; the colour of Snowball was a jet-black, and, when 
in good running condition, was as fine in the skin as black 
satin. Major and Sylvia were singularly, but beautifully, 
brindled. Snowball won ten large pieces of silver plate, 
and upwards of forty matches, his master having accepted 
every challenge, whatever might be the dogs of different 
counties which were brought against him. His descend- 
ants have generally been equally successful. The last 
match run by this celebrated dog was against the famous 
greyhound Speed, the property of Hall Plumber, Esq. of 
Biltou Park, in the West Hiding of Yorkshire. He 
gained the match ; and so severe was the run, that Speed 
died soon after it. This terminated the career of Snow- 
ball's public coursing, as the owner, in consideration of 
his age, then declared he should never run another. This 
dog was perhaps the fleetest of his race that ever ran, and, 
like the Flying Childers, which was the swiftest of 
horses, may never be outstripped in rapidity of move- 
ments." — Pp. 109, 110. 

One of the most placid, obedient, serene, and grateful 
members of the canine race, is the shepherd’s dog, whose 
greatest delight seems to be when he is employed in any 
kind of useful service. Captain Brown has given many 
anecdotes of this animal's instinctive propensity to industry, 
and inviolable fidelity ; but we have room for only one, 
which, we believe, has been supplied by Mr Hogg : 

THE shepherd’s DOG. 

“ Mr Steel, flesher in Peebles, had such an implicit de- 
pendence on the attention of his dog to his orders, that, 
whenever he put a lot of sheep before her, he took a pride 
in leaving them to herself, and either remained to take a 
glass with the farmer of whom he had made the purchase, 
or took another road, to look after bargains or other busi- 
ness. But one time he chanced to commit a drove to her 
charge at a place called Willenslee, without attending to her 
condition as he ought to have done. This farm is five miles 
from Peebles, over wild hills, and there is no regularly- 
defined path to it. Whether Mr Steel remained behind, 
or chose another road, I know not ; but, on coming home 
late in the evening, he was astonished at hearing that his 
faithful animal had not made her appearance with the 
ftoek. He and his son, or servant, instantly prepared to 
set out by different paths in search of her ; but, on their 
going out to the street, there was she coming with the 
drove, no one missing ; and, marvellous to relate, she 
was carrying a young pup in her mouth ! She had beeu 
taken iu travail on those hills ; and how the poor beast 
li.ul contrived to tnamige the drove in her state of suffer- 


ing, is beyond human calculation, for her road lay through 
sheep the whole way. Her master's heart smote him 
when he saw what she had suffered and effected : but she 
was nothing daunted, and having deposited her young 
one in a place of safety, she again set out full speed to the 
hills, and brought another and another, till she removed 
her whole litter one by one ; hut the lost one was dead. 
I give this as I have heard it related by the country people ; 
for though I knew Mr Walter Steel well enough, I cannot 
say 1 ever heard it from his own mouth. 1 never enter- 
tained any doubt, however, of the truth of the relation ; 
and certainly it is worthy of being preserved, for the 
credit of that moot docile and affectionate of all animals, 
— the shepherd’s dog." — Pp. 159, 160. 

But, in a state of purity, and uncontaminated, by a mix- 
ture with any inferior race, the Newfoundland dog is un- 
questionably the noblest of all. His docility, his sagacity, 
his anxiety to excel, the pliability of his temper, his fidelity, 
and activity, are all conspicuous. We select, though almost 
at random, a few of our author’s anecdotes, illustrative of 
this animal's character. No one can read them without 
feeling that the Newfoundland dog has aright to be viewed 
as a friend and fellow-creature. 

ANECDOTES OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

“ There is another remarkable instance which also came 
under the observation of the owner of the dog just men- 
tioned. One of the magistrates of Harbour- Grace had 
an old animal of this kind* which was in the habit of 
carrying a lantern before bis master at night, as steadily 
as the most attentive servant could do, stopping short 
when he made a stop, and proceeding when he saw him 
disposed to follow. If his owner was from home, as 
soon as the lantern was fixed to his mouth, and the com- 
mand given, ‘ Go, fetch thy master,* he would imme- 
diately set off, and proceed directly to the town, which 
lay at a distance of more than a mile from the place of 
his residence. When there, he stopped at the door of 
every house which he knew his master was in the habit 
of frequenting; and, laying down his lantern, would 
growl and beat at the door, making all the noise in his 
power, until it was opened. If his owner was not there, 
he would proceed farther in the same manner, until he 
found him. If he had accompanied him only once into 
a hous*, this was sufficient to induce him to take that 
house in his round." — P. 206. 

“ A gentleman residing in the city of London was go- 
ing one afternoon to his country cottage, accompanied by 
Ctesar, a favourite Newfoundland dog, when he recol- 
lected that he had the key of a cellaret, which would be 
wanted at home during his absence. Having accustomed 
his dog to carry things, he sent him back with the key 
the dog executed his commission, and afterwards rejoined 
his master, who discovered that he had been fighting, and 
was much torn about the head. The cause he afterwards 
learned on his return to town in the evening. Cccsar, 
while passing with t the key, was attacked by a ferocious 
dog belonging to a butcher, against which he made no 
resistance, but tore himself away without relinquishing 
his charge. After delivering the key in town, he re- 
turned the same way, and, on reaching the butcher’s 
shop from which he had been assailed, he stopped and 
looked out for his antagonist ; the dog again sallied forth, 
— Csesar attacked him with a fury which nothing but 
revenge for past wrongs could have inspired, nor did ho 
quit his enemy until he had laid him dead at hit feet"— 
Pp. 208,209. 

“ Mr M‘ In tyre, patent-mangle manufacturer, Regent 
Bridge, Edinburgh, has a dog of the Newfoundland breed, 
crossed with some other, named Dandie, whose sagacious 
qualifications are truly astonishing, and almost incredible. 
As the animal continues daily to give the most striking 
proofs of his powers, he is well known in the neighbour- 
hood, and any person may satisfy himself of the reality 
of those facts, many of which the writer has himself had 
the pleasure to witness. 
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. “ When Mr M. is in company, how numerous soever 
it may be, if he but say to the dog, * Dandle, bring me 
my hat,' he immediately picks out the hat from all the 
Others, and puts it in his master's hands. A pack of cards 
being scattered in the room, if his master has previously 
selected one of them, the dog will find it out and bring it 
to him. 

“ One evening, some gentlemen being in company, one 
of them accidentally dropped a shilling on the floor, 
which, after the most careful search, could not be found. 
Mr M. seeing his dog sitting in a comer, and looking as 
if quite unconscious of what was passing, said to him, 

‘ Dandie, find us the shilling, and you shall have a bis- 
cuit.' The dog immediately jumped upon the table and 
laid down the shilling, which he had previously picked 
l{p without having been perceived. 

. “ One time having been left in a room in the house of 
Mrs JThomas, High Street, he remained quiet for a con- 
siderable time ; but as no one opened the door, he be- 
came ^ ‘Impatient, and rang the bell; and when the servant 
opened the door, she was surprised to find the dog pull- 
ing the bell-rope. Since that period, which was the first 
time he was observed to do it, he pulls the bell whenever 
he is desired ; and what appears still more remarkable, if 
there is no bell-rope in the room, he will examine the 
table, and if he finds a hand-bell, he takes it in his mouth 
and rings it. 

“ Mr M. having one evening supped with a friend, on 
his return home, as it was rather late, he found all the 
family in bed. He could not find his boot-jack in the 
place where it usually lay, nor oould he find it anywhere 
In the room, after the strictest search. He then said to 
his dog, * Dandie, I cannot find my boot-jack, — search 
for it.' The faithful animal, quite sensible of what had 
been said to him, scratched at the room-door, which his 
master opened — Dandie proceeded to a very distant part 
of the house, and soon returned, carrying in his mouth 
the boot-jack, which Mr M. now recollected to have left 
that morning under a sofa. j 

“ A number of gentlemen, well acquainted with Dandie, 
are daily in the habit of giving him a penny, which he 
takes to a baker's shop, and purchases bread for himself. 
One of these gentlemen, who lives in James's Square, 
when passing some time ago, was accosted by Dandie, in 
expectation of his usual present. Mr T. then said to 
him, * I have not a penny with me to-day, but I have 
4>ne at home.' Having returned to his house some time 
after, he heard a noise at the door, which was opened by 
the servant, when in sprang Dandie to receive his penny. 
In a frolic Mr T. gave him a bad one, which he, as 
usual, carried to the baker, bat was refused his bread, as 
the money was bad. He immediately returned to Mr 
T.'s, knocked at the door, and when the servant opened 
it, laid the penny down at her feet, and walked off, 
seemingly with the greatest contempt. 

“ -Although Dandie, in general, makes an immediate I 
purchase of bread with the money which he receives, yet 
the following circumstance clearly demonstrates that he 
possesses more prudent foresight than many who are reck- 
oned rational beings. 

“ One Sunday, when it was very unlikely that he 
could have received a present of money, Dandie was ob- 
served to bring home a loaf. Mr M. being somewhat 
surprised at this, desired the servant to search the room 
to see if any money could be found. While she was en- 
gaged in this task, the dog seemed quite unconcerned till 
we approached the bed, when he ran to her, and gently 
drew her back from it. Mr M. then secured the dog, 
which kept struggling and growling while the servant 
want under the bed, where she found 7 Jd. under a bit of 
cloth ; but from that time he never could endure the girl, 
and was frequently observed to hide the money in a cor- 
ner of a saw-pit, under the dust. 

“ When Mr M. has company, if he desire the dog to 
aes any one of the gentlemen home, H will walk with 
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him till he reach his home, and then return to his mas# 
ter, how great soever the distance may be." — Pp. 218-22. 

“ The late Rev. James Simpson of the Potterrow con* 
gregation, Edinburgh, had a large dog of the Newfound* 
land breed. At that time he lived at Libbertou, a dis- 
tance of two miles from Edinburgh, in a house' to which 
was attached a garden. One sacrament Sunday the ser- 
vant, who was left at home in charge of the house, 
thought it a good opportunity to entertain her friends, as 
her master and mistress were not likely to return home 
till after the evening's service, about nine o'clock. During 
the day, the dog accompanied them through the garden* 
and indeed every place they went, in the most attentive 
manner, and seemed well pleased. In the evening, when 
the time arrived that the party meant to separate, they 
proceeded to do so, bat the dog, the instant they went to 
the door, interposed, and placing himself before it, would 
not allow one of them to touch the handle. On their 
persisting and attempting to use force, he became furious j 
and in a menacing manner drove them back to the kitchen ; 
where he kept them until the arrival of Mr and Mrs 
Simpson, who were surprised to find the party at so lots 
an hour, and more so to see the dog standing sentinel 
over them. Being thus detected, the servant acknow- 
ledged the whole circumstances, and her friends were al- 
lowed to depart, after being admonished by the worthy 
divine in regard to the proper use of the Sabbath. They 
could not but consider the dog as instrumental in ths 
hand of Providence to point out the impropriety of spendy 
ing this holy day In feasting rather than in the duties of 
religion.”— Pp. 227-8. 

A circumstance, indicative of the sagacity of a Newfound- 
land dog, has come under our own observation, which is 
perhaps worth stating:— In bis early youth, the dog to 
which we allude had been called Hector, but passing into 
the possession of a new master, he was re-baptised Nero. 
He soon got not only reconciled to his new name, but much 
fonder of it than his old one, seeing that his master prefer- 
red it ; and what we consider remarkable, is, that when 
any one, either through mistake or ignorance, still called 
him Hector, he never failed to testify his displeasure by 
growling, and sometimes even by more active measures. It 
was plain that he did not agree with Shakspeare in think- 
ing there was no value in a name. 

We subjoin three miscellaneous anecdotes, which are cu- 
rious, though not more so than many others we are obliged 
to omit : 

A DRAMATIC POODLE. 

“ My friend Robert Wilkie, Esq. of Ladythora, in 
the county of Northumberland, had a black Poodle, which 
he had instructed to go through the agonies of dying in a 
very correct manner. When he was ordered to die, he 
would tumble over on one side, and then stretch himself 
out, and move his hind legs iu such a way as expressed 
that he was iu great pain ; first slowly, and afterward# 
very quick ; and after a few convulsive throbs, indicated 
by putting his head and whole body in motion, he would 
stretch out all his limbs and cease to move, as if he had 
expired, lying on his back, with his legs turned upward#. 
In this situation he remained motionless till he had Ms 
master's commands to get up." — P. 249. 

A PUZZLING DILEMMA. 

“ There was a French dog which was taught by hi# 
master to execute various commissions, and, among other#, 
to fetch him victuals from the traileurs in a basket. One 
evening, when the dog was returning to his master thus 
furnished, two other dogs, attracted by the savoury smell 
of the petite pates that this new messenger was carrying, 
determined to attack hhn. The dog put his basket on the 
ground, and set himself courageously against the first that 
advanced ; bat while he was engaged with the one assail- 
ant, the other ran to the basket, and began to help him- 
self. ‘ At length, seeing that there was no chance of beat- 
ing both the dogs, and saving his master's dinner, he 
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threw himself between his two opponents, and, without 
further ceremony, quickly dispatched the petit* p&Us him- 
self, and then returned to his owner with the empty 
basket.” — P. 472. 

TOT FLAYER’S WIG. 

“ Mr C. Hughes, a son of Thespis, had a wig which 
generally hung on a peg in one of his rooms. He one 
day lent the said article to a brother player, and some 
time after called on him. Mr Hughes had his dog with 
him, and the other happened to hare the borrowed wig 
on his head. The actor staid a little while with his 
friend, but, when he left him, the dog remained behind. 
For some time he stood looking the player full In die face, 
then, making a sudden spring, leaped on his shoulders, 
seised the wig, and ran off with it as fast as he could ; 
and, when he reached home, he endeavoured, by jumping, 
to hang it up in its usual place. 

44 The same dog was one afternoon passing through a 
field in the skirts of Dartmouth, where a washerwoman 
had hung out her linen to dry. He stopped and surveyed 
one particular shirt with attention, then seising it, he 
dragged it away through the dirt to his master, whose 
property it proved to be.” — P. 476. 

The appendix is not the least, and the wood-cuts certain- 
ly not the most, valuable part of this work. We recommend 
It heartily to all those who take an interest in an animal, 
which, in the words of Lord Byron, 44 possesses beauty 
without vanity— strength without insolence— courage with- 
out ferocity— and all the virtues of man without his vices.” 


Sermons, by ike late Rev. John Campbell, D.D. , one of 
the Minister* of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh ; with 
em Appendix , containing tome Minor Theological Piece*. 
To which is prefixed, the Sermon preached on the occo- 
. non of his Death, by the Rev. Robert Lorimer, 
LL.D., one of the ministers of Haddington. Edin- 
burgh. Waugh and I lines. 8vo. 1829. 

While the volume before us, as being a memorial of a 
truly good man, and a most zealous minister, will be 
duly appreciated by those connected with the congre- 
gation over which Dr Campbell presided, as well as by 
his numerous friends in the church, it is at the same 
time Jwell worthy of a serious perusal, by all who are 
interested in the elucidation of Christian truth. The 
Sermons, as was to be expected, from Dr Campbell's re- 
putation as a preacher and theologian, are faithful, ear- 
nest, and affectionate discourses on the Gospel ; and as 
such, written with all that warmth of feeling and ge- 
nuine devotion which characterized their venerable au- 
thor. Though this is a posthumous publication, and con- 
tains only two sermons by Dr Campbell which were 
ever before printed, one of which is the tenth, entitled 
44 The Acclamation of the Redeemed,” a truly admi- 
rable discourse, (preached in London in 1808, before the 
London Missionary Society,) Dr Lorimer, neverthe- 
less, informs us, that, posthumous as they are, they do 
not labour under all the disadvantages which usually at- 
tend writings of this description, as the author had, for 
some time before his death, intended to publish them, 
and they were fairly written out for this purpose. The 
volume will recall to the recollection of many the in- 
structions and the admonitions they were wont to hear 
from its venerable author ; while it will edify and 
strengthen the faith of all in the doctrines of the Gospel. 

The Sermons are eleven in number. 1. The Christ- 
ian’s Confidence. 2. The Christian's preparation for 
Duty and TriaL 3. God the Portion of his Pedple. 4. 
The Way of obtaining Peace with God. 5. Children 
encouraged to come to Jesus. 6. The Gospel preached 
to the Poor. 7. The Faithful Minister’s Character and 
Reward. 8. Jesus Christ the First and the Last. 9. 
Christ having the Keys of Hell and of Death. 10. The 
Acclamation of the Redeemed. 11. The future Bless- 


edness of the Christian. To these Is added an Append 
dix, containing some theological tracts on various sub- 
jects, found among Dr Campbell’s papers. 

Dr Campbell, like bfc colleague. Dr Davidson, who 
died a very short time before him, was a theologian and 
a preacher of a somewhat antiquated, but highly respect- 
able school. His life was pious, unostentatious, and se- 
rene,— passed in virtue and benevolence ; his death was 
peaceful and affecting. From a note furnished by his 
friend Dr Lorimer, the excellent and able editor of these 
Sermons, we obtain the following simple particulars. 
Dr Campbell 44 was born May 24, 1758, at Glasgow, 
and educated at the University of that city; licensed to 
preaeh the Gospel, August 1781 ; ordained minister of 
Kippen, May 8, 1783; translated to Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber 1805 ; appointed secretary of the Society for props- 
gating Christian Knowledge, January 1806 ; chosen mo- 
derator of the General Assembly, May 1818; died Au- 
gust 30, 1828,” — thus having obtained the 70th year of 
his age, after a life of piety and peace. 

Dr Lorimer of Haddington performed the last tribute 
to his departed friend, by preaching his funeral sermon 
in the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1828, being the Sunday after Dr Campbell's in- 
terment. This sermon, which is entitled 44 Christ's Do- 
minion over Death and the Invisible World,” begins the 
volume, and has been inserted by particular request. We 
regret that our limits will not permit us te select a few 
passages from it. Dr Lorimer is well known as an able, 
eloquent, and indefatigable minister, and his name la 
honourably connected with every humane and generous 
institution in the vicinity of Haddington, pointing him 
out as the enlightened friend of science and education. 
His diligent and faithful editorship of the volume of Ser- 
mons now before us, entities him to much praise ; and 
Dr Campbell’s friends will ill acquit themselves, and 
will be considered wanting in respect for the memory of 
their late venerable minister, if these Sermons do not soon 
see a second edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE PAINS AND TOILS OP AUTHORSHIP. 

By the Editor of the Inverness Courier, and of the Poetry 
of Milton's Prose. 

Ikdefekdevtlt of the labour requisite to supply the 
staple materiel of genius or learning, the craft of author- 
ship would seem to be by no means so easy of practice as 
is generally imagined. Almost all our works, whether 
of knowledge or of fancy, have been the product of much 
intellectual exertion and study, or, as it is better expressed 
by the poet, 

“ The well-ripened fruit* of wtae delay." 

Pope published nothing until it had been a year or two 
beside him, and even then his printers’ sheets were full 
of alterations ; and, on one occasion, Dodsley, his pub- 
lisher, thought it better to reprint the whole than attempt 
the necessary corrections. Goldsmith considered four 
lines a-d&y good work, and was seven years in beating 
out the pure gold of the Deserted Village. Hume wrote 
his delightful history on a sofa, (not much of a 4 * task” to 
him,) but he went on silently correcting every edition 
till his death. Robertson used to write out his sentences 
on small slips of paper, and, after rounding and polishing 
them to his satisfaction, he entered them in a book, which, 
in its turn, underwent considerable revision. Burke had 
all his principal works printed two or three times at a 
private press before submitting them to his publisher. 
Ake aside and Gray were indefatigable correctors, labour- 
ing every line ; and so was our more prolix and imagi- 
native poet, Thomson. I have compared the first edition 
of the Seasons with the last corrected one, and am able 
to state, that there is scarcely a page which does net bear 
evidence of hit taste and industry. Johnson thinks 
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they lost much of their racinsss under this severe regi- 
men, but they were much improved in fancy and deli- 
cacy. The episode of Musidora, the “ solemnly-ridicu- 
lous bathing scene," as Campbell justly describes it, was 
almost entii'ely re-written, the poet having originally 
peopled the “refreshing stream" with three inamoratos. 
Two of our most ambitious authors, Johnson and Gib- 
bon, were the least laborious in arranging their thoughts 
for the press. Gibbon sent the first and only manuscript 
of his stupendous work to his printer ; and Johnson’s 
high-sounding sentences, which rise and fall like an Mo~ 
lian harp or cathedral organ, were written almost with- 
out an effort. Both, however, lived and moved, as it 
were, in the world of letters, thinking or caring of little 
else, — one in the heart of busy London, which he dearly 
loved, and the other in his silent retreat at Lausanne. 
Dryden wrote hurriedly, to provide for the day that was 
passing over him, and, consequently, had little time for 
correction; but his Absalom and Achitophel, and the 
beautiful imagery of the Hind and Panther, must have 
been fostered with parental care. St Pierre copied his 
Paul and Virginia nine times, that he might render it the 
more perfect. Rousseau exhibited the utmost coxcombry 
of affection for his long-cherished productions. The ama- 
tory epistles, in his new Heloise, he wrote on fine gilt- 
edged card paper, and, having folded, addressed, and sealed 
them, he opened and read them in his solitary walks in 
the woods of fair Clare ns, with the mingled enthusiasm 
of an author and lover. (Wilkie and his models — the 
“ tiinmer mannies," as an Aberdeenshire virtuoso styled 
them — are nothing to this.) Sheridan watched long and 
anxiously for a good thought, and, when it did come, he 
was careful to attire it suitably, and to reward it with a 
glass or two of wine. Burns composed in the open air, 
— the sunnier the better; but he laboured hard, and 
with almost unerring taste and judgment, in correcting 
his pieces. His care of them did not cease with publi- 
cation. I have seen a copy of the second edition of his 
poems with the blanks filled up, and numerous altera- 
tions made, in the poet’s handwriting : one instance, not 
the most delicate, but perhaps the most amusing and cha- 
racteristic, will suffice. After describing the gambols of 
his “ Twa Dogs," their historian described their sitting 
down in coarse and rustic terms. This, of course, did 
not suit the poet’s Edinburgh patrons , and he altered it 
to the following : 

«• Till tired at last and doucer grown. 

Upon a know® tfcpy set them down." 

Still this did not please his fancy ; he tried again, and 
hit it off in the simple, perfect form in which it now 
stands,—— 

** Uadi wi’ daffln weary grown. 

Upon a knowe they set them down." 

Lord Byron was a rapid composer, but made abundant 
use of the pruning knife. On returning one of bis proof- 
sheets from Italy, he once expressed himself undecided 
about a single word, for which he wished to substitnte 
another, and requested Mr Murray to refer it to the late 
veteran editor of the Quarterly. This at once illustrates 
my argument, and marks the literary condescension of 
the noble bard. Sir Walter Scott has just evinced his 
lore of literary labour, by undertaking the revision of the 
whole Waverley Novels— a goodly freightage of some fifty 
or sixty volumes ! The works of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Moore, and the occasional variations in 
their different editions, mark their love of re-touching. 
The Laureat is indeed unweariable, after his kind— -a 
true author of the old school. The bright thoughts of 
Campbell, which sparkle like polished lances, were manu- 
factured with almost equal care : he is the Pope of mo- 
dern hards. His corrections are generally decided Im- 
provements ; but in one instance he failed lamentably. 
The noble peroration of Lochiel is familiar to all 
•' Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With hi* back to the field, and hi* feet to tha foe s 
And, laaTing in battle no blot on hi* name, 

Look proudly to haven from the death- bed of fame." 


In the quarto edition of Gertrude of Wyoming, when the 
poet collected and reprinted his minor pieces, this lofty* 
sentiment is thus stultified : — 

" Shall victor exult in the battle’s aeclahn, 

Or look to yon heaven from the death- bed of films." 

The original passage, however, was wisely rest o re d in the 
subsequent editions. 

Allan Cunningham unfortunately corrects but little i 
his gay and gorgeous genius requires the curb of pru- 
dence, excepting, perhaps, in his imitations of the elder 
lyrics, which are perfect centos of Scottish fading and 
poesy. I see, by the Edinburgh Literary Journal, that 
the Ettrick Shepherd is disposed to place the credit of 
the “ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song ** to the 
genius of Allan ; and he is right. Their publication, as 
“ Remains," may have been “a fraud," (as Mr Jeffrey 
terms it,) but so was the Castle of Otranto — so were the 
strains of Chatterton — the “ Vision" of Allan Ramsay — 
the sentimental prefaces of the Man of Feeling — ahd a 
thousand other productions. The origin of the Remahfo 
was as follows : — When a very young man, Mr Cun- 
ningham, by the side of his father’s fire in the winter 
evenings, wrote some of the sweetest of his Scottish songs. 
These were shown to Cromek, when in Dumfries, by a 
relative of the bard ; but they found no favour in the eyes 
of the collector of “ relics." — “ Could the young man,*" 
said he, “ but assist me in procuring some of the frag- 
ments of ancient song, with which the country abounds, 
he would be much better employed." Upon this hint 
Allan spake. He soon supplied him with abundance of 
lyrical antiques, which seemed to be more common in the 
vale of Nith, than were ever relics of our Lady of Leretto 
in the dominions of the Pope. The unconscious Cockney 
adopted the whole as genuine, and, with the help of their 
author, manufactured the volume which occasioned some 
surprise and conjecture among the lovers of Scottish sang 
and antiquities. This is the bead and front of Mr Cun- 
ningham’s offending ; and there are few authors, we sus- 
pect, who would object to being placed in the confession- 
al, if they had no heavier sins to acknowledge or to atano 
for. 

The above are but a few instances of authors' cares — 
the disjecta membra of literary history. Of many illus- 
trious men, we have few memorials. Shakspeare was in 
all things a “ chartered libertine," and could not have 
been a very laborious corrector. His free genius must 
have disdained the restraints of study, and the unities of 
time and place, as much as his own beautiful, inimitable 
Ariel would have scorned the fetters of this mortal col). 
Milton — the “ old man eloquent" — the poet of Paradise 
Lost and Regained — was “ slow to choose," and sedu- 
lous to write for ifiunortality ; but his great mind, like 
the famous pool of Norway, embraced at once the mightiest 
and the minutest things, and his thoughts disdained to 
appear in an imperfect shape. “ What was written — 
was written" — and was incapable of improvement. Of 
his gifted contemporary, Jeremy Taylor, few records have 
survived that “ great storm, which dashed the vessel of 
the church and state all in pieces." > When prescribing 
rules for the employment of their time in the morning, 
he does not fail to counsel his readers to be “ curious to 
see the preparation which the sun makes, when he is 
coming forth from his chambers of the east ;” and we 
know that he was zealous to present “ a rosary or chaplet 
of good works" to his Maker every evening. Such a man 
would, from taste and genius, be careful of the concep- 
tions of his immortal mind : all that was tender, pious, 
and true, would be cherished and adorned, while the baser 
alloy of human passions and infirmities would be expelled 
from such consecrated ground. Cowper, the lights and 
‘ shades of whose character have been spread before us al- 
most as plainly and beautifully as the face of nature, In 
composition had only to transfer his thoughts to paper. 
He never forgot the man in the poet : he does not, like 
Milton's sirensi “ with voluptuous hope disaoWey" hatha 
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more than realizes our expectations, and he bounds them 
all within .the “ charmed ring " of virtue. In his Let- 
ters, as in those of other authors, we may sometimes trace 
the germ of his finest poetical pictures, — • 

** As yon grey lines that fret the east , 

• ' Are messenger* of d*y." 

Who does not wish that he had foreseen the splendour 
of his meridian reputation ? 

- But it is time to dose these disjointed notes. How- 
ever delightful it may be thus to string them together in 
the silence and sunshine of a Highland glen, every nook 
and crevice of which is now instinct with life and beauty, 
they will be read with different feelings in the saloons of 
•the u city of palaces.” 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARSONAGE. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CLERICAL ORATORY. 

At the west end of the manse, and immediately be- 
twixt me and the north-east wind, there grew, and there 
■still grows, a small dump of firs. In fact, they were 
rather useful than ornamental, as they were all of the 
dull, stupid, leaden Scotch kind, and had been spared 
when their betters fell around them, on the same principle 
that some of ns have attained to manhood. The crows, 
however, found them convenient for nest-building. ‘ So 
•soon as the snowdrop thrust its snowy point through 
the softening soli, there they were, morning and evening, 
hard at work, in spite of wind and weather, croaking, 
fighting, and choaking. In these crows, however, and 
their yearly labours, my feelings were interested. They 
came careering, on the retiring blasts of winter, black 
and dark as the departing clouds, lively and cheerful as 
the returning brightness of heaven. And then I could 
not avoid .associating their advent with other convoca- 
tions, and other contested labours. They reminded me 
of the General Assembly of our Church, wedded, as it 
•Is, to the freshness and the splendour of confirmed 

• spring. When I saw the glossy blackness of their ha- 
bits, the wayward sagacity of their aspects, and listened 
to their notes of friendship, contest, debate, and war, I 

•immediately bethought me of the right reverends, and 
right honourable*, right and left of the throne. 

Such had been my thoughts, when a few years ago I 
packed up my trunk with the regular allowance of ne- 
cessaries, for my General Assembly expedition. It was 
hut a spring from the ground to the top of the stage- 
coach, a careful wrapping of the neck, and buttoning of 
the coat, till I found myself rumbled and boated into 
Princes street. By this time the Assembly had met, and 
a number of the sharp-set lads were down from the 
mountains, and up from the glens, ’glossy as the even- 
ing cloud, good-humoured as the season itself, and open- 
hearted, fisted, and mouthed, as old recollections and un- 
expected recognisances could make them. At every cor- 
ner I met and recognised some friend of the olden time, 
and mutual exchanges of good-will were made on both 
sides. The fatness of the once thin man, and the thin- 
ness of the once fat man, — the wig, where wigs were for- 
merly unknown, — the single tuft in the wilderness of 
baldness, where hair onoe flourished bushy and bristly; 

. — all these, and similar circumstances, called forth, and do 
constantly, on similar occasions, call forth, a great deal ' 
of half-jocular, half-mournful chat. And there are the | 
dubs to attend. I do net mean those political conve- 
nings where Assembly business is discussed ere it be de- 
bated ; but the clubs I speak of are very innocent and 
pleasant meetings of old college acquaintances, who draw 
upon past reminiscences, as the prodigal does upon the ac- 
cumulated treasures of his sires ; who, in one evening of 
renewed friendships and tremendous excitement, live over 
the intermediate happiness of twenty years. 

Last of all comes the Monday's, the Tuesday's, and the 
Wednesday’s deb&t*. u The combat thickens — on, ye 
brave and happy he whose voice is of that firm- com- 


manding [tone to secure a hearing, otherwise there art 
mouths and lungs strong and large enough to convert his 
incipient efforts into the chirpings of the Robin during 
the passing of a mail coach. The subject is an old and 
a tough one — nothing less than the “ Plurality question . m 
Doctor Tough is now on his legs, and even the darkness 
of his eye becomes meaning, mixed with threat, humour, 
dying into sarcasm. Arguments, lambent with illustra- 
tion, are mixing and mingling like the merry dancers In 
the tempestuous north. Anon, his eye is brightened and 
his brow lighted ; — he has trode upon the dragon, and, 
with his foot upon his neck, he flourishes aloft his defi- 
ance ; and bold is he, and fearless, who dares to accept of 
it. Snell, cutting, unsparing, reckless, cruel, he moves 
like an ancient scythe-armed chariot, — his very tread is 
terror — his every advance is death ; — there is a breadth 
in his devastation, an extension in the zone of his over- 
throw, which occasions a fearful recoil in the ranks of 
opposition. “ Longe fuge !” is the watchword ; 44 fcenum 
habet in cornu." The victory is his ; and in an hour of 
reckless impetuosity and uugoverned triumph, he may 
order his victims to immediate execution. After a three 
hours’ infliction, he sits down, having apparently dove- 
tailed every argument, and hermetically sealed up the 
month of opposition. 

But it is not so. He has defied crmtes, — but he is 
challenged to single combat — not indeed by little David, 
but by large Saul ; — not by a commoner in the ranks, 
but by the king himself in his armour. 

The voice is, for a time, shrill, tenor, and even peepy ; 
hut there is a mouth, and a face, and a brow of mighty 
compass and promise ; the tenor is suddenly, and even 
over, the accentuation of a single dissyllable, exchanged for 
the bass, — the rattle of the kettle is exchanged for the so- 
lemn rebound of the bass drum, — the warp of sound plays 
up and down ; now the tenor and now the bass, are su- 
pereminent, till the opponent’s argument is so loosened 
and unravelled, so twisted and twined into opposite 
meanings and constructions, that even Doctor Tough is 
at a loss to recognise the texture of his own workmanship. 
To mind, all things are possible ; and here is mind en- 
throned on memory, a giant on a rock bobbing for whale. 
A seventy-four gun-ship does not move more unmovedly, 
and with greater certainty, over and through the flood, 
than Doctor Drive does to his mighty, luminous, and un- 
answerable conclusion. 

But scarcely has he resumed his seat, and received the 
congratulation of his friends around him, when a whisper 
is felt to travel with a sawing severity, from left to right. 
The Doctor is on his legs — that is he, holding with one 
hand by the raiUng on the further side of the throne, the 
other hand being reserved for action — action— action. 
With this hand he begins his speech — not with that grace- 
ful air with which an outstretched palm is sometimes 
waved to the admiring multitude — but he is undoubtedly 
cutting the air into faggots, upwards and downwards — - 
backwards and forwards — “ punctem et cesim,” it passes. 
All this while Dr Blast is silent ; it is his hand that 
speaks, and claims for the tongue’s work the indulgence 
of a hearing. Silence gives way to sound, — sound and 
hand equally at variance with taste and elegance ; the 
demon of embarrassment seems to have fixed his dis- 
figuring claws In the very front of his oratory, and there 
is every chance that he will not get on. But the water* 
of the mountain lake have been troubled, and lifted in 
their level by the descent of the avalanche ; and their 
roar and Impetuosity is now in the gullet, — they are 
straggling, wheeling, hurling, and bursting onward ; and 
so soon as they have overtaken the extension and the free- 
dom of the valley below, they will carry tower and tree, 
hut and palace, before them. The shepherd, however, 
has marked their approach, and has betaken himself to his 
mountain ; and the very roar of their approach has con- 
tributed to the safety of all. Dr Blast is now in his ele- 
ment. • He dives and plunges in the flood ; the triton of 
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the mermaids; not a fin from beneath the bank but 
shivers with apprehension, nor a supple-tailed tenant of 
the mud but dives to Ore us. The Doctor is now in his 
element ; — he rides on the wind, and the inhabitants of 
earth and air are trembling spectators of his flight ; the 
eagle screams, and is lost in the sun ; the ravens croak, 
and are incontinently on the wing ; the very doves and 
Jackdaws desert their outfields and resort to their cots and 
ehimneys. The famous mirk-Monanday was nothing to 
this. It seems as if a new terror had been discovered, 
and a mental steam-engine of incalculable power had been 
set in motion. Imagination herself has run riot, and 
seems startled' at her own imaginings. Involuted, and 
convoluted, she rolls herself onward, head over heels, 
till the heads of the spectators are bedizzened with the 
whirl : — 

And tome say that we wan, and some say that they wan. 

And some say that none wan ava, man ; 

But of one thiiu* I'm sure, that mid uproar and ttour, 

A contest there was, which 1 saw, man. 

T. G. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

JBy J, H. Wiffen, Author of “ Aonian Hours” and the 
Translator of Tasso's " Jerusalem Delivered 

To the greenwoods and waters one midnight I went ; 

The thoughts of my soul were of memory and grief,— 
All was wet with a cloud, that in misty descent 
Fell gloomy and sad on each murmuring leaf ;— 

But I heard, in the shade of my favourite beech, 

A nightingale near, through the storm singing loud,— 
Like a spirit endued with the accents of speech, 

. Like a rainbow of music adorning the cloud. 

In that music was transport ! I smiled through my tears : 

Even now, in dark moments, when exiled from bliss, 
From the baseless illusions of Hope’s coming years, 

I torn to the truth and the sweetness of this ! 

Such in life's lonely walk, is a delicate deed ; 

Its music breathes forth in a desolate hour. 

Surpassing the nightingale’s voice in its meed, 

. Which more sweetly resounded the darker the shower ! 


TO A LADY, WITH A BOOK OF MANUSCRIPT 
POEMS. 

By Alaric^A. Watts . 

[This poem, and the one which follows, were both written fourteen 
yean ago, and were presented to us by on early friend of the poet in 
the authors own handwriting. They have never before been pub- 
lished^— Ed. Lit. Jour.] 

The gift I have reserved for thee 
May well, dear girl, my emblem be; 

For, ere my heart had bled to know 
The ills that wait on all below, 

" Life's book Ks fairest leaves display’d, 

Unsullied by the blots of Care, 

And oot the slightest mark betray'd 
That Sorrow’s hand had written lix^are ! 

But oh ! not long did thus remain 
Each snowy page without a stain ; 

For Folly, with her sister, Grief, 

Soon came and darkened many a leaf; 

And though, with fairy fingers, oft , 

Hope fond devices traced. 

Yet were her pencils all so soft. 

They quickly were effaced. 

Some hours of bliss my bosom knew. 

As a few scattered leaves will show, 


When Love was wont In song to tell 
The feelings thou mayst guess so well ; 

And who, as what he said was sweetest, 
Inscribed his characters the neatest ! 

At length there earne a gentle maid. 

Who found one page, though ruffled, fair, 
And as the book had often stray'd, 

She smiled, and wrote a spell- word there, 
Which, spite of Folly, Grief, or Pain, 

Will never let it roam again I 

SONG. 

By Alaric A . Watts, 

Oh, say not, dearest ! say not so ; 

My heart Is wholly thine ; 

And if I ever seem to bow 
Before another shrine, 

I do but court the Muse’s smile, 

And sing of love and thee the while ! 

Beloved, this tender truth believe, 

Thou*rt ail the world to me ; 

And if the minstrel-lay I weave, 

'Tis but to sing of thee ! 

And if I seek the wreath of fame, 

'Tis but to twine with it thy name ! 

Then say not, dearest ! say not so ; 

To thee alone belong, 

In grief or gladness, weal or woe. 

My sweetest thoughts and song ; 

Then fear not I can ever be 
False to my heart, my lyre, and thee. 


SONNET. 

By Thomas Brydson, Author of" Poems," frc. 
There b a happiness we cannot find 
When wandering through the crowded ways of mm ; 
Yet day by day it lies in distant ken, — 

A lovely thing unto the eye of mind : 

So have I seen amid the summer hills, 

(In early life) a shade-encircled spot 
Of sunnin ess n s 'twere a place forgot 
When earth was blasted by sin’s thousand ills ; 

I bounded o'er the turf with panting haste. 

As If a kingdom would have been my dower 
Could 1 have kiss'd the sunshine from one flower 
Of that bright fairy-land. — Lo ! from the waste 
Around me, while I knelt, there came a cloud. 

And blotted out the scene. — I wept — I wept aloud ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


The Edinburgh Review.— It may not perhaps be generally 
known to our readers, that Mr Jeffrey resigned, a few weeks ago, 
the Editorship of the Edinburgh Review, which he has conducted’ 
with so much talent since Its commencement It is generally be** 
lleved that the likelihood of a speedy professional appointment Is at 
least one cause which has Induced Mr Jeffrey to take this step,— *0* 
that he would for a moment compromise his principles, but that it 
might be prudent and necessary for him to bring them less conspi- 
cuously before the public. Mr Jeffrey Is probably tired also of the 
toils of Editorship, and having dene all that Editor could do, he may 
fed disposed to devote his attention to* other pursuits.— We are en- 
abled to state positively, that no one has yet been fixed on as his suc- 
cessor; and indeed it Will be no easy task to find a successor, espe- 
cially if the Review is still to retain the* character of being a Scotch 
publication. Mr Rees, of the house of Longman, Rees, Orme, and 
Co. (who have the principal interest in the work,) is now in Edin- 
burgh, m ak in g arrangements; but as these are not concluded, we re- 
frain from mentioning the names of the one or two literary gentle* 
men who are spoken of as candidates for the situation. If the work 
is to enjoy any share of Its former’ success, the new Editor mod be 
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an active-minded and nervous w riter, weH acquainted with the bear- 
ings of the timet, and prepared to start upon a fresh and vigorous 
course with spirit and with principle. How would it do to put the 
Review nndei commission, as has sometimes been done with Ireland, 
and other places difficult to manage 1 

Thb Anniversary. — Extract of a Letter from Allan Cunning- 
ham.— 1 *. The Anniversary will be published in monthly portions of 
forty pages each. The first Number appesrsoo the 1st of em- 
bellished with a Plate, and accompanied by eighty pages of other 
miscellaneous matter, which will be superintended by Theodore 
Hooke. My part (adds Mr Cunningham) will, at the end of a twelve- 
month, assume the form of a volume of Poetry and Prose.* 

We are glad to understand that Mr Sillery, whore name as a 
young poet is already so favourably known to the pubHc, has nearly 
finished a new Poem, In two Books, and in the Spenserian itanxa, 
which is to be entitled Rdred of Erin, or the Solitary. We have 
been favoured with a short and very beeutifhl extract from this 
Poem, which we propose laying before our readers next Saturday. 

Mr Alaric Watts has nearly ready for publication the Second Vo- 
lume of the Poetical Album, containi n g a selection of all the best 
fugitive poetry of the day. 

The Rev. Alexander Reining, A.M., of Ndlston, has made con- 
siderable progress in revising anewsdition of Paidoraa’s Collections 
concerning the Church of Scotland} in which will be incorporated 
the History, Jurisdiction, and Forms of the several Church Judi- 
catories, together with the civil Decisions relative to the rights and 
patrimony of the established church and her clergy. 

The rudiments of Hieroglyphics and Egyptian Antiquities, in a 
course of Lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge, by the 
Marchese di Spinets, are about to be published In Numbers, (each 
Number to contain one Lecture,) by Mr Murray, of London. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have just pub- 
lished an Address, in which they presents rapid and satisfactory re- 
trospect of the progress of their labours, which seems to augur well 
for the future. The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, (in which 
the Society la interested) is also proceeding prosperously ; 14,000 co- 
pies having been already sold of the first volume, and 9000 of the 
second. 

A circumstantial account of persons remarkable for their Health 
and Longevity, by a Physician, is nearly ready for publication. 

We understand, that among other new works, Mr Colburn will 
speedUy publish,— The Marquis of Londonderry's Narrative of the 
War in Germany and France in 1813 and 1811, — Geraldine of Des- 
mond, an Historical Romance, — The Book of the Boudoir, in two 
volumes, by Lady Morgan,— Stories of Waterloo, In three volumes, 
—The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most emi- 
nent persons of his times,— Memoirs of (he Bedouins, with a history 
of the Wahabis of Arabia, from the original manuscripts of the late 
celebrated John Lewes Burckhardt,— The History ofMotlsrn Greece, 
by James Emmerson, — Memoirs of the Court and Ileign of Louis 
XVIIL, by a Lady.— Recollections of the East, by John Carne, Esq. 
antbor of Letters from the East,— Random Records, by George Col- 
man, Esq.— Tales of my Time, by the author of Blue Stocking 
HalL— and Stories of a Bride. 

The Rev. Robert Everett, A.M., of Oxford, has in the press a Jour- 
ney through Norway, Lapland, and part of Sweden; with remarks 
on the Geology of the country. Statistical Tables, Meteorological 
Observations, Ac. To two of these countries Mr Derwent Conway's 
recent work has been very successful in directing public attention. 

The second Number of the London Review, edited by the Rev. 
Blfnco White, has just appeared. The following are its contents : 
—Mineral Waters— Records of History— Peru and the Andes — Spa- 
nish Poetry and Language Juvenile Library— Fashionable Novels 
—Mathematical writers— Human Physiology— War with Turkey— 
Gama Laws— French Public Charities— Bishop Heber. 

Tbm True Hearing or Words. — In the twenty-ninth edition 
Of “ Guy's English Spelling- Book," just published, revised and 
im pr o ved* and stated in the Preface to be ** the result of a combina- 
tion of talent,” we meet with the following d efiniti ons , which we beg 
to submit to the — lout a tt en ti on of our philological readers; 


, WORD. 

Sink . 

• 



guy's oariNiTi 
to fall down! 

Complement 




remainder. 

Heel . 




(fa shoe. 

Incision 




. a graft/ 

Kill 




to murder t 

Limn 




to point. 

Wear 




to put on! 

Weigh 




IN SCALB8 1 

Loin 




or TBALlI 

Metre 




pottryU 

Satire 




poetry It 

Rhyme 

* 



poetry/! 


Mr Guy must surely be a descendant of Guy Faux, for ha screw, 
with bit “ combination of talent," to have entered into a co ns pi rac y 
against the English language. 

Portrait or Sir Jamrs MoNcaiarr.— Mr Walker has published 
a messotinlo engraving from Watson Gordon's fine picture of tbie 
eminent lawyer. The likeness is happily pieserved;— indeed, the 
print almost strikes us as more like than the painting. With regard 
to the manipulation. It possesses alt that delicacy in the management 
of light and shade, which is the exclusive province of memotintos 
and hits leas of that weakness and haxiaess. which is the inherent de- 
fect of that style of engraving, than any works of the kind we 
have seen lately, except those of Martin. Mr Walker Is making 
rapid program in his art. Might he not think of publishing a seri«a 
of our eminent Edinburgh characters? The plate, we believe, is 
private, end not intended to come into the print shops. 

Haydon.— We are happy to understand that this able artist** most 
I recent picture has been sold for five hundred guineas. The subject 
is the death of the heir of Pharoah's throne,— his ** first-born,”— at the 
passover, and the agony of the Queen and Royal Family In conse- 
quence. (Exodus, chan. 12.) It to of a small siae compared with 
most of the artist's preceding works of this dam; but it to said to 
pom ms many striking beauties. 

National Portrait Gallrey.— This to a new work, to be pub- 
lished in numbers, each number to contain three portraits of ilhm- 
triou* and eminent personages of the nineteenth century, with short 
Memoirs. The first number contains Portraits of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Byron, and the Marquis Camden. They are, on the whole, 
well executed, and the pubBeatioo will be a valuable one, if followed 
up with due diligence. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Kean has had a dispute with the Dublin 
manager, Mr Bunn, who, It to said, has refrised to pay Mm his stipu- 
lated salary of L .50 per night, (a most disgracefully large sum,) on thn 
odd enough plea, that Kean performs in a slovenly manner. This 
may be very true ; hut if the manager made a foolish bargain, he 
must abide by it.— Nothing very remarkable is taking place in the 
Loudon Theatrical world. Charles Kemble to said to have cleared 
L.0OO by his benefit, and Lbe French actor, Laporte, L.1500. Du- 
erow lx performing more equestrian wonders at Astiey's. “ Hi* per- 
formances," says a critic in the Court Journal , " are the finest things 
extant, now that Kean is virtually defunct, and Macraady asleep.”— 
Pritchard’s benefit here, btot Monday, was quite a bumper. M ada m e 
Caradori renewed her engagement for three nights this week ; the 
homes, however, have not been so crowded as at first This Is to be 
attributed to the monotony of a concert, where only one person sings 
a song worth hearing. We are glad to observe that, according to a 
su gges ti on made in our last, Madame Caradori to to appear In aa ope- 
ratic character this evening, having undertaken to perform Potty in 
the '* Beggar's Opera,”— an arduous task for a foreigner, but which, 
we doubt not, will be triumphantly executed.— On Monday, Mr and. 
Mrs Stanley take their benefit. Few members of our company de- 
serve better of the public;— Mrs Stanley to a highly respectable 
actress of all work; and, in hto own peculiar line of humour, mixed 
occasionally with a fine dev elopement of the stronger passions, her 
husband to unrivalled. Our readers are aware that we do not speak 
of benefits indiscriminately ; and our wards, an the prassat occasion* 
will perhaps have the more weight. 

Weekly List or Performances. 

M&y 30— June 5. 

Sat# The Clandestine Marriage , 4 The Sergeants Wft. 

Mon. The Hero of the North, 4 The Stave 

Teas. Queen Mary Stuart , a Concert, Pong Wong, 4 The Threw 
Hunchbacks. 

Wan. Paul Pry, 4 Charles XII. 

Tuuaa. George Herbal, Free and Easy, 4 The G e ntle Shepherd. 

Frl The Heart <f Midlothian 4 Rob Roy • 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications from Derwent Conway, Esq., John Mafcotm* 
Esq., and others, together with a very interesting unpublished Poem, 
by Mrs Elisabeth Hamilton, Authoress of the “ Cottagers ef Glen-, 
bunde,” will appear in our next number. 

Several poetical pieces, which are in types, are unavoidably post- 
poned. 

The u Sonnet to by “ N. C."of Glasgow, shall perhaps ham 

a place when the Editor to next in his Slippers.— "King Edward's 
Dream,” though not destitute of poetical merit, to too long for our 
pages.— We regret we cannot give a place to the lines " On seeing a 
Picture of Mary, Queen of Scots," nor to the Terse* of “ ZeUa." 

Specimen copies of the First Volume of the Literary Journal, 
hoarded in a neat end substantial manner, may now be seed at our 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science , and the Arte. 

FENCING. 

TM'R JOHNSTON, Teacher of Fencing, takes 

A x this method of intimating to hit Pupils end the Public, that 
he hat removed to No. 16, J auks' Square, where he continues 
to teach FENCING, and SINGLESTICK, at the following terms : 
A* Lesson every day per month, . • £110 

Three Lemons a-week per month, • • 0 10 6 

Private Tuition upon equally moderate terms, 

Edinburgh, 16, St James' Square, 

May >6, 18. 9. 

LATEST ADDITIONS TO ~ ~ 

R. CHAMBERS' CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
46, North Hanover Street. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
CHRONICLE of the CONQITEST of GRANADA. 

^ By Washington Irving, 2 vote. 

Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala. By G. A. Thomson, Esq. 

’ History of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. 2 vote. 

Lord Londonderry's Narrative of the Peninsular War. 2 vote. 
Coiooel Napier's History ot the Peninsular War. 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp. 3 
vote. 

Memoirs of General Millar, in the Service of the Republic of 
Peru. 2 vote. 

Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 2 vote. 

Twelve Years* Military Adventure in various Quarters of the 
Globe. 2 vote. 

Memoirs of Vldocq. 4 vote. 

Letters from the West. By the Hon. Judge HalL 
St Petersburg ; a Journal of Travels to and from that capital. 
By Dr Granville. 4 vote, plates. 

Walsh's Journey from Constantinople. 

Memoirs of Vice-Admiral Lord Coiitogwood. 

Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. By 
Reginald Heber. late B tenon of Calcutta. 

Notions of the Americans. By a Travelling Bache l o r , (Cooper, 
Author of the Pilot.) 

Braude's Voyage to Peru. 

Notlekins and nis Times. By John Thomas Smith. 2 vote. 
Journal of a Residence and Tour in Mexico. By Capt G. F. Lyon. 
History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By 
Washington Irving. 4 vote. 

Sir John Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia. 2 vote. 

NEW NOVELS, &c. 

Anne of Geierstein. 3 vote. 

Romances of Real Life- By the Author of the Hungarian Tales. 
Ecartd. or the Saloons of Paris. 3 vote. 

Tales of Flood and Field. By John Malcolm. 

Yesterday in Ireland. By the Author of To-day in Ireland. 8 vote. 
Tales of Passion. By the Author of Gilbert Earle (Mr St John). 
8 vote. 

Traits of TraveL By the Author of High-Ways and By-Ways. 
3 vote. 

The Naval Officer. 3 vote. 

Reay Morden. 3 vote. 

The Collegians. 3 vote. 

Rank and Talent 

Tales of a Voyager. Second Scries. 

The Dteowned. By the Author of Pelham. 4 vote. 

Sailors and Saints. 3 vote. 

Tales of the GreatSt Bernard. 

Pelham. 3 vote. 

Tales of Military Life. 3 vote. 

The Castilian. 3 vols. 


Hungarian Tales. 3 vote. 

The Collegians. 3 vote. 

Trials of Life. By the author of De Lisle. 3 vote. 

Zfllah, a Tale of the Holy City. By the author of Brambletye 
Bouse. 3 voK 
My Grandfather's Farm. 

Lutein India. 3 vote. 

The Anglo-Irish. 5 vote. 

Solitary Walks through many Lands. By Derwent Conway. 2 vote. 
Scenes of War, and other Poems. By John 
English Fashionables at Home. 3 vote. 

■ The Protestant 3 vote. 

Our Village. By Miss Milford. 

Salsthiel, a Tate of the Pint, Present, and Future. By the Rev. 
George Croly. 3 vote. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Edinburgh Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

■ROBERTSON and ATKINSON reapectfully re- 

* quest the notice of the public to the following List of New, Im- 
portant, or Cheap Publications, which form part of their present 
Stock, and wl»ich they will sell to their Friends and to the Trade on 
the most favourable terms. 

HENRY’S COMMENTARY, complete in B vo1a.8vo, 
distinct type, and with copious Memoir; an edition of extraordinary 
cheapness, beauty, and accuracy. It may also be bad in Parts, at 3s. 
each. 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, without abridgement^ 
in ox* volume, stereotype, 8vo, beautiful Portrait. An indispen- 
sable work in every library. 

TH K CO M PA N ION ; a suppressed Periodical, by the 
celebrated Leigh Hunt 1 voL 8vo. 

EDINBURGH RKVIEtV—vols. 1 to 34— a set in fine 
order, £20, 8« — for one-third of that price. 

THE vVAVKRLEY NOVM.S, New Edition. Speci- 
mens and Prospectuses to be had at R. and A.**, who will receive 
subscriptions on as liberal terms as any respectable house la the Trade . 
The Subscription List is already very large. 

In addition to the above, R. and A. respectfully anbmit the follow- 
ing List of their own publications , several of which have just been 
issued 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short Dialogue 
on the State of the Nation, in April 1829. Price 6d. 

GUIDE to the PURCHASERS of HORSES, with 

an Appendix on the Equestrian Equipment of a Gentleman, by a 
Glasgow AmatcUr, beautifully printed for the waistcoat pocket, 
32mo, gilt edges, 9d. 

THE THISTLE— A Collection of the beat Scottish 
Songs, with Notes by the Authorof the “ Eventful Life of a Soldier,** 
with two humorous Plates. Price 2s. 6d. boa da. 

" The Collection contains many originals of great merit, as 
* Funnery Ac., and Notes that are curious, white it is very cheap. 1 * 
—Critical Gazette. 

THE SHAMROCK An unrivalled Collection of 

Irish Songs, Edited, and with Notes, by Mr Weekes, will speedily be 

CONNEI/S SPELLING-BOOK, price It, bound, 
and First and Second Books, 2d. and 4d., sewed In stiff boards, 
stereotype editions.— These are now established School-Books, and 
in use in many of the first Seminaries in England and Scotland, 
white their cheapness makes them accessible to all. 

THE ANT— Original Volume, 4v. fid. cloth ; Se- 
lected Volume the same. By reprinting portions of this work, a few 
sets are again completed, and original subscribers may now make up 
thein for binding. The first portion is a collection of Essays, Tales, 
and Verses, chiefly Illustrative of Glasgow life and character; the se- 
cond is a selection of amusing and elegant Pieees, mostly from unex- 

Pl0 RUU£8‘for GOVERNING LITERARY and DE- 
BATING SOCIETIES, 4d. 

RULES for FORMING the GENDER of FRENCH. 

SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN, by a Tourist. 
Beautifully printed. Boards 5s. This Is a work meant to supply a 
want long felt by visitors to the delightful Island it describes. It 
has been spoken of by the Journals as a model to guide writers, and It 
obviously the production of a man of talents and letters : it is as 
amusing in the armchair, as useful in the steam-boat. 

TO THE DYSPEPTIC, _ _ 

THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTARY. 

BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

** DBRS,— produce an extremely rffeeshinp Effirvescis* Drink, 
preferable to Soda , SeidlUx, or Magnesia Water, and at the same 
time a milo amd cooling aperient, peculiarly adapted to preanote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 
of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, Ac. Ac. ; and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of harin' recourse to Ca- 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to do- 
bilitate the system. When taken after too free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of tho table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects are altogether avoided. In warm climates they 
will be found extremely heneftcisi, os they prevent a ccum u l ation of 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the SKETCH BOOK. 
Published this day, in 2 vois. 8vo, 24s. boards, 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRA- 

* NADA, from the MSS. of Frty Antonio Agapida. By WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, London : Sold also by Ouvss 
Ac Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. 


On the 20th curt, will be published, 

THE SCOTTISH SONGS. In Two Volumes. 

A Also, 

The SCOTTISH BALLADS. In One Volume. 

These Collections of the Scottish Traditionary Poetry are edited 
and illustrated by Robert Chambers, Author of Traditions of 
Edinburgh, The Picture of Scotland, frc.; and beautifully 
printed by Ballantyne fr Co., for 

William Tait, 78, Prince’s Street; Rodbrtson fr Atkinson, 
Glasgow ; and Longman & Co. London. 
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By J. B. WILLIAMS, Esq. F.S.A. 

In Avals, royal 8 vo, handsomely done up in cloth boards, and let- 
tered. Price only £5, 15s. 
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JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 

1 vob royal 8vo, cloth boards, price £2, 2s. 

Printed verbatim from the hut Edition corrected by the Doctor. 
London, Joseph Ogle Robinson; Edinburgh, Constable A 
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After which, 
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OF TUX 
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By EDWARD UPHAM, Esq. M.R.A.S. 

Author of the " History of Budhism,” Ac. 

Illustrated with a Map of the Seat of War in Turkey— a View at 
Constantinople— and Procession of the Grand Sultan. 
Forming Vob. XL. and XLI. of 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Constable A Co. ; «n<i Htntir, 
Chance, A Co. London. 

Works preparing for Publication . 
HISTORYofthe REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND, 

under DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of the “ Rebellion in Scotland in 1715,” dec. 

1 vol. 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE CON- 
SPIRACIES connected with EUROPEAN HISTORY, during the 
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The LIVES of HERNAN CORTES and 
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those Empires at the time. By Don Teles poko db Trubba y 
Cosio, Author of The Castilian,” Ac. 2 vol?. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, compri- 
sing the History of the Commonwealth, from the year 1642 to the 
Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. By M. Russbll, LL.D. t 
▼ok. 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of El- 

dersHe, with the History of his Struggle for the Independence of 
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and Scott'sh Warriors. By John D. Ca brick, Esq. 2 vois. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest 
Authentic Era till its Union with Great Britain in 1800. 3 vois. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 
BURNS, Chronologically arranged. With a Preliminary Essay and 
Notes, and sundry Additions. By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. 2 vok. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR of IN- 
DEPENDENCE, with MEMOIRS of GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

2 vois. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. History of 
the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Knighthood, with a Picturesque 
View of its Influence on the State of Society and Manners in Etonoa 
during the Middle Ages. 2 vois. ^ 

RECOLLECTIONS of a RESIDENCE in 
EGYPT. By Wolfardinb, Baronneb db Minutoli. With the 
LIFE of MUHAMMED ALI, the present Pasha. 1 vol. 
HISTORY of the CHINESE EMPIRE, 1 vol. 
HISTORY of the PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 

in ASIA. 2 vok. 

JOURNEY to the HOLY LAND. By the Vis- 
count db Chateaubriand, Pear of France. Translated from 
.the French. 2 vois. 

HISTORY of RU6SIA and of PETER the 

GREAT. By General Count Philip db Segue. I voL 

NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By 
the late Rev. Gildbrt Whitb, A.M. Fellow of Oriel CoDcce. 
Oxford. 1 vol. * 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS?, 
and JESUITS, with Sketches of other European Secret Societies, s 
voli# 

HISTORYofthe EXPEDITION In RUSSIA, un- 
dertake bv the EMPEROR NAPOLEON In 1S1*. From the 
French of General Count Philip db Segur. f vois. 

HISTORY of VOYAGES, from the EARLIEST 
TIMES, showing the part which the various European Nation# 
have had in Maritime Discovery ; and illustrating the Progresa at 
Geographical Science. 3 vob. 

BRITISH PHILOSOPHERS— Lives of Lord 

Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, and John Locke. 

TOUR through SICILY and MALTA. By 
Patrick Brydonk, Esq. Illustrated with notes from recent Tra- 
vellers. 2 vois. 
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The Scottish Songs . Collected and Illustrated by Ro- 

bert Chambers, Author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh,** 
* “ The Picture of Scotland,** &c. In Two Volumes. 

Edinburgh. William Tait. 1829. 

The Scottish Ballads . Collected and Illustrated by Ro- 
bert Chambers. In One Volume, uniform with the 

Scottish Songs. Edinburgh. William Tait. 1829. 

(Unpublished.) 

A complete, full, and compact collection of the Scot- 
tish Songs and Ballads, — carefully collected, and judi- 
ciously purged of every thing spurious, — was felt to be a 
want; and the present work will supply that want. 
Some of our former collections are too voluminous and 
expensive, — weighed down and rendered heavy by a pon- 
derous appendix of pedantic Notes, which, though they 
may evince the editor’s antiquarian lore, are, in point of 
hct, a mere intellectual lumber-room*. Others are too 
imperfect and exclusive, to present any thing like a satis- 
factory body of national poetry, and are to be regarded in 
the light of minor, and often i injudicious, abridgements 
from the general store. The work before us is modelled 
after a plan the most appropriate for such a publication ; 
for while it embraces every thing really worthy of pre- 
servation, (erring, perhaps, on the safe side, In one or two 
instances, by taking in too much,) it excludes all tedious 
disquisitions, whether historical, geographical, or chrono- 
logical, and shows a more laudable anxiety to preserve 
the very best version of a song or baliad, than to make 
laborious attempts to fix the date of its composition, or 
ascertain the name of its supposed author. Such of our 
readers as are at all acquainted with the peculiar habits 
and Aalenta of Mr Chambers, will have little hesitation 
in confessing, that scarcely any man living was likely to 
have entered, with greater enthusiasm and success, into 
the researches necessary for putting into a proper shape 
and arrangement the mass of materials which Scottish 
foetry* presents. Himself a poet of no inconsiderable 
merit, .as the pages of the Literary Journal attest, and, 
besides, .deeply imbued with a love for every thing Scot- 
tish, especially for that “ voice of song** which, for cen- 
turies past, has been “ daily heard on the lea and on the 
mountain side,** Mr Chambers has traced the stream to 
Its source, and followed it thence with patriotic ardour 
and useful industry, as “ it stole along, a little hidden 
rill of quiet enjoyment, beneath the incumbent mass of 
higher, and graver, and more solid matters.** The result 

is, that his three volumes bid fair to become the standard 
book of Scottish song and legendary lore. 

By way of introduction, we are presented, in the first 
volume, with an “ Historical Essay on Scottish Song.’* 
It is written in that light, popular, and traditionary style 
in which Mr Chambers has few rivals. It commences 
with some observations on the origin and early history of 
our endeared national treasures of song and music, which 

it, of course, admits to be involved in much mystery. 
The truth is, popular song, in all countries, springs up 
with the country itself, and will ever retain, throughout 
its progress to refinement, the peculiar features stamped 


upon it by the climate, government, and dispositions of 
the people. It is labour, therefore, thrown away to talk 
of its origin ; — one may almost as well talk of the origin 
of language. It is curious, however, to know, that the 
earliest Scottish song, of which we have any account, is 
one composed on the occasion of Alexander III. being 
killed by a fall from his horse in 1286. The wars with 
England, the exploits of Sir William Wallace, of Bruce, 
and other national heroes, also presented fertile themes far 
song, which, we learn from the old chroniclers, were not 
overlooked. Mr Chambers enters, with a good deal of 
antiquarian unction, into an examination of some of these 
early compositions; and perhaps it is in us a grievous fault 
that we are not moved to great delight by the ingenious 
elucidation he gives of certain obscure points, which many 
worthy members of the Bannatyne Club would, no doubt, 
willingly spend years in discussing. We can even read, un- 
moved, a passage so replete with interest as the following : 
— “ I may further venture to express a conjecture, that 
Trolly lolly is the same song with Trollee loUee lemandow , 
which is mentioned in the Complaynt of Scotland, 1549, 
and also with that which Mr Ritson has printed in his 
‘ Ancient Songs,* under the title of 7 Volley lollee .” But 
if this fails to excite us, it is not long before we come to 
“ metal more attractive.** In speaking of a song of un- 
known antiquity — “ The frog cam to the myl dur” — and of 
another, printed in 1580, — “ A most strange weddinge of 
the frogge and the mouse” — Mr Chambers introduces the 
following very amusing nursery tale, for which, it 
appears, he is indebted to one of those numerous old wo- 
men, whose reminiscences he can turn to better account 
than any writer with whom we are acquainted : 

“ By the way, the frog seems to have been a favourite 
character, aud a distinguished figurante, in old popular 
poetry. There is still to be found in the Scottish nursery 
a strange legendary tale, sometimes called < The Padda 
Sang,* and sometimes ‘ The Tale o’ the Well o* the War Id’s 
End,* in which the frog acts as the hero. It is partly in 
recitative, and partly in verse, and the air to which the 
poetry is sung is extremely beautiful. I give the following 
version of it from the recitation of an old nurse in An nan- 
dale. 

“ 1 A poor widow, you see, was once baking bannocks; 
and she sent her daughter to the well at the warld’s end, 
with a wooden dish, to bring water. When the lassie cam. 
to the well, she fand it dry ; but there was a padda (a frog ) 
that came loup-loup-loupin, and loupit into her dish Says 
the padda to the lassie, * 1’U gie ye plenty o' water, if ye'll 
be my wife.' The lassie didna like the piMlda, but she was’ 
fid a to say she wad take him, just to get the water; and, 
ye ken, she never thought that the ptur brute wad he se- 
rious, or wad ever say ony mair about it. Sac she got the 
water, and took it hame to her mother ; and she heard nae 
mair o' the padda till that nicht, when, as she and her mo- 
ther were sitting by the fireside, what do they hear but the 
pttfr padda at tne outside o’ the door, singing wi’ a* his 
micht. 


• Oh, open the door, my hinnie,* my heart. 
Oh, open the door, my sin true love ; 


a Honey— a very common phrase of endearment among the lower 
ardenof the people In Scotland. One of the ' twa roarrit women,* 
whose tricks are ao deftly delineated by Dumber, says, oa one oeca* 
tion, to her husband, 

• kly hinny, held sbek, and handle me nocht aair.* 
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Remember the promise that you and I made, 

Doun i’ the meadow, where we twa met.’ 

Says the mother, * What noise is that at the door, dauch- 
ter?’ — 4 Hout !' says the lassie, * it’s naethlng but a filthy 
padda !’ — 4 Open the door,’ says the mother, 4 to the pair 
padda.’ Sae the lassie opened the door, and the padda cam 
loup-loup-loupin in, and sat doun by the ingle-side. Then, 
out sings he : 

* Oh, gie me my supper, my hinnio, my heart. 

Oh, gie me ray supper, my ain true lore; 

Remember the promise that you and I made, 

Douq i* the meadow, where we twa met.* 

* Hout !’ quo’ the dauchter, 4 wad I gie a supper to a filthy 
padda?’ — 4 Ou, ay,' quo’ the mother, 4 gie tne puir padda 
nis sapper.' Sae the padda got his supper. After that, out 
he sings again : 

• Oh, put roe to bed, ray hinnie, my heart. 

Oh, put me to bed, my ain true love; 

Remember the promise that you and 1 made, 

Doun i’ the meadow, where we twa met.' 

4 Hout !’ quo’ the dauchter, 4 wad I put a filthy padda to 
bed ?' — 4 Ou, ay,’ says the mother, 4 put the puir padda to 
bis bed.* And sae she pat the padda to his bed. Then out 
he sang again (for the padda hadna got a' he wanted yet : ) 

* Oh, come to your bed, my hinnie, my Hedrt, 

Oh. come to your bed, my ain true love ; 

Remember the promise that you and I made, 

Doun i’ the meadow, where we twa met.’ 

4 Hout !* quo’ the dauchter, 4 wad I gang to bed wi* a fil- 
thy padda !* — 4 Gae ’wa, lassie,’ says the mother, 4 e’en gang 
to bed wi’ the puir padda.’ And sae the lassie Aid gang to 
•bed wi* the padda. Wee), what wad ye think? He’s no 
content yet ; hut out he sings again : 

* Come, tak me to your bosom, my hinnie, my heart. 

Come, tak me to your bosom, my ain true love ; 

Remember the promise that you and I made, 

Doun i’ the meadow, where we twa met.’ 

4 Lord have a care o’ us !’ says the lassie, 4 wad I tak a fil- 
thy padda to my bosom, d’ye think?’—' 4 Ou, ay,’ quo' the 
mother, 4 just lie ye doing your gudeman’s biddin, and tak 
him to your bosom.' Sae the lassie did tak the padda to 
her bosom. After that, he sings out : 

• Now fetch me an aix, my hinnie, my heart. 

Now fetch me an aix. my ain true love ; 

Remember the promise that you and I made, 

Doun i’ the meadow, where we twa met.’ 

She brought the axe in a minute, and he then sang again : 

• Now chap aff my head, my hinnie, my heart. 

Now chap a(T my head, my ain true love ; 

Remember the promise that you and I made, 

Doun i’ the meadow, where we twa met.’ 


I'se warrant she wasna lang o' obeying him in this re- 
quest ! for, ye ken, what kind of a gudeman was a bit pad- 
oa likely to be ? But, lock-an-daysie, what d'ye think ? — 
she hadna weel chappit aff his head, as he askit her to do, 
before he starts up, the bonniest young prince that ever was 
seen. And, of course, they leeved happy a’ the rest o' their 
days.' " 

Some interesting notices follow of the 44 godly and spi- 
ritual ballads*’ introduced at the time of the Reformation, 
and of many detached songs which appeared at different 
periods, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
hut we prefer descending at once to the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, when, under the superintend- 
ence of Allan Ramsay, Scottish song came at length to 
have 44 a local habitation and a name.” Of that poet’s 
44 Tea- Table Miscellany,” we have the following account, 
which will be read with greater interest, when it is known 
that it was the fashionable work of the day, and was uni- 
versally In the hands of the fair sex, Ramsay himself ha- 
ying finely said of it, — 

•• The wanton wee thins will rejoice. 

When tented by a sparkling ee, 

The spinnet tinkling to her voice. 

It lying on her lovely knee P 


Allan ramsay's txa-tabls miscellany. 
u The impulse which had been given to the public taste 
for Scottish song and music about the end of the seven- 
teenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
the proximate cause of this invaluable publication. The 
time bad now 'gone past when the modulations of sound 
and sentiment which nature dictated to the simple swain, 
wore esteemed as only fit to charm the class of society 
which gave them birth, and when music and poetry were 
only to be relished in proportion as they were artificially 
and skilfully elaborated. Society, emancipated from its 


childhood, during which, like individual man, it is always 
an imitator, bad now ventured to feel and profess an ap- 
preciation of what was originally and truly beautiful in 
these divine arts ; and the Muse of the heart had at length 
asserted her empire over all ranks of men. Poetry was 
now no longer supposed to consist in awkward allusions to 
an exploded mythology, or in accurate versification. Music 
was not now believed to consist only in an ingenious ma- 
chinery of collusive sounds. Men had at length permitted 
themselves, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s family, to be hap- 
py without regard to system. 

44 The Tea-Table Miscellany, the very name of which 
proves it to have been designed for the use of the upper 
ranks of society, might be said to consist in four different 
sorts of song. 

44 1. Old characteristic songs, the productions of un- 
known poets of the populace; of which kind there were the 
following: Muirlana Willie: Nancy’s to the greenwood 
gane; Maggie's tocher; My jo Janet {probably ;) Peggy 
and Jockey; Katherine Ogie (probably;) Jocky said to 
Jenny ; Fy, let ns a’ to the bridal ; The auld gudeman ; 
The shepherd Adonis ; She rase and loot me in ; John 
Ochiltree ; In January last ; General Lesley’s march ; To- 
dlen hame ; Although I be t)Qt a country lass ; Waly, w&ly, 
gin love be bonny; Ower the hills, and faraway; Non. 
land Jockey and Southland Jenny ; Andro and hU cutty 
gun. 

44 II. Songs of the same sort, bat altered and enlarged at 
the discretion of the Editor; of which kind there were the 
following : Lucky Nancy; Auld Rob Morris; The Ewe- 
buchts ; Omnia vincit amor ; The auld wife ayont the tire ; 
Sleepy body, drowsy body ; Jocky blythe and gay ; H aud 
awa frae me, Donald ; The Peremptor Lover; My Jeany 
and I have toiled ; Jocky fou, Jenny fain ; Jeany, where 
has thou been ? 

44 III. About sixty songs, composed by Ramsay himself, 
and thirty written by his friends, as substitutes for older 
compositions, which could not be printed on account of in- 
decency and want of merit. It is customary to hear honest 
Allan railed against, for thus annihilating so much of the 
old characteristic poetry of Scotland. But it should be re- 
collected, that, even it preserved, these things could only be 
interesting in an antiquarian, and not in a literary point of 
view ; and also that toe new songs thus projected upon the 
public were possessed of much merit. Ii the old verses had 
been better in a literary sense than the new, they would 
have survived in spite of them. But they were not better ; 
they had no merit at all; and of course they perished. 
Those who declaim against Ramsay for this imaginary of- 
fence, forget that, amidst the poems he substituted for the 
old ones, are, 44 The Lass o* Putie's Mill : ” 44 The last time 
I came ower the muir;” 44 The Yellow-haired Laddie;** 
44 The Waukin o* the Fauld ;” and 44 Lochaber no more,” by 
himself ; 44 My dearie, an thou die the modern 44 Tweed- 
side ;" and 44 The Bush abune Traquair,” by Crawford : 
44 1 he Broom o* the Cowdeuknowes,” by somebody sign- 
ing himself S. R : some of Mr Hamilton of Baugour's 
beautiful lyrics : 44 Were na my heart licht I wad die,” by 
Lady Grizel Baillie : and a great many more capital com- 
positions, forming, it may be said, a large proportion of 
what is at present the staple of Scottish song. 

44 IV. A multitude of English songs, which, of coarse, it 
is not necessary to notice in this place.” 

Some account of Mr David Herd’s Collection of Scot- 
tish Songs, published in 1769 — of Mr William Tytler’s 
44 Dissertation on Scottish Song and Music,” published 
in 1779 — of 44 Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum,” com- 
menced in 1786 — of 44 Ritson’s Scottish Songs,” publish- 
ed in 1794 — of Burns, his Writings, and his Biogra- 
phers — and of Thomson’s 44 Select Melodies of Scotland,'* 
an excellent, but expensive work, brings us down to the 
present day, and to Mr Chambers's own compilation. 

We have already expressed ourselves well pleased with 
the manner in which Mr Chambers has executed his 
task. 44 Books of this sort,” he has correctly said in his 
preface, 44 are generally crude and hasty compilations, 
from the most obvious sources, got up without the inter- 
vention of any responsible Editor, and intended for cir- 
culation only amongst the humbler orders of the people.” 
It has been the object of Mr Chambers, on the contrary, 
to make a collection which should comprise all our really 
good songs, accompanied by as much information regard- 
ing them as possible, conveyed in short and popular notes. 
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and pul into a shape at once handsome in appearance and 
moderate in price. This object has been fully accom- 
plished ; and the only fault we can find, which is one 
that “leans to virtue’s side,” is the insertion of a few songs 
of little or no merit, which might, with advantage, have 
been omitted. In one or two instances, our Editor has 
been led into this error, by his anxiety to preserve every 
thing, however trifling, which particular associations 
might render interesting. Thus, at page 62, voL i. we 
are presented with the following 

FRAGMENT, 

Recovered from Tradition by the Editor . 

" Dunfermline, s Friday night, 

A lad and hus they took the flicht, 

Aad through a back*yeu, out o' sight. 

And into a kilogie !** 

We confess we are at a loss to discover the merit of this 
editorial relic. It may, perhaps, be urged by some, as 
another objection, that there is not the slightest arrange- 
ment, either into periods or classes, of the numerous songs 
which the volumes contain ; but we do not know that 
we are disposed to find fault with Mr Chambers upon 
this soore. A song is a song under whatever head it 
may be placed, and one reads through the work with 
greater interest, not knowing whether he is to meet with 
a production of Ramsay, Burns, Macneil, T&nnahill, 
Hogg, or Sir Walter Scott, on the next page. — Mr Cham- 
bers's Notes are not the least valuable port of his book : 
they are at once instructive and amusing. We can af- 
ford room for only two specimens. The first is the 
note on Burns’s fine song, “ Their groves o* sweet 
myrtle," Ac. 

41 This beautiful song— beautiful for both its amatory and 
Its patriotic sentimen t seems to have been composed by 
Burns during the period when he was courting the lady 
who afterwards became his wife. The present generation 
is much interested in this lady, and deservedly ; as, in ad- 
dition to her poetical history, which is an extremely inte- 
resting one, she is a personage of the greatest private worth, 
and in every respect deserving to be esteemed as the widow 
of Scotland a best and most endeared bard. The following 
anecdote will perhaps be held as testifying, in no inconsider- 
able degree, to a quality which she may not hitherto have 
been supposed to possess — her wit. 

44 It is generally known, that Mrs Burns has, ever since 
her husband's death, occupied exactly the same house in 
Dumfries which she inhabited before that event, and that 
it is customary for strangers, who happen to pass through 
or visit that town, to pay their respects to her, with or 
without letters of introduction, precisely as they do to the 
churchyard, the bridge, the harbour, or any other public 
olgect of curiosity about the place. A gay young English 
gentleman one day visited Mrs Burns, and after be had seen 
all that she had to show — the bedroom in which the poet 
died, his original portrait by Nasmyth, his family-bible, 
with the names and birth-days of himself, his wife, and 
children, written on a blank leaf by his own hand, and some 
other little trifles of the same nature— he proceeded to en- 
treat that she would have the kindness to present him with 
some relic of the poet, which he might carry away with 
him, as a wonder, to show in his own country. 4 Indeed, 
air,* said Mrs Bums, 4 1 have given away so many relies 
of Mr Borns, that, to tell ye the truth, I have not one 
left.'— 4 Ob, you must surely have something,' said the 
persevering Saxon ; 4 any thing will do— any little scrap of 
nis hand writing — the least thing you please. All I want 
Is just a relic of the poet ; and any thing, you know, will 
do for a relic.*' Some farther altercation took place, the 
lady reasserting that she had no relic to give, ana he as re- 
peatedly renewing his request At length, fairly tired out 
with the man's importunities, Mrs Borns said to him, with 
a smile, 4 'Deed, sir, unless ye tak mytell, then, I dinna see 
how you are to get what you want: for, really, Tm the 
only relic o' him that I ken o'.' The petitioner at once 
withdrew his request." 

The following highly Interesting and hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Burns is given in a note, on 44 Scots wha 
hae:”— 

44 The reader will find Burns's own opinion ofthisfavuor- 
ite war-song, in the following letter, which was wr i tt s n by 
hinii at Dumfries on the 5th of December 1793, to a coun- 


try gentleman of Perthshire, who was residing there in 
command of a party of Fencibles. I am indebted for this 
very interesting document, which is here printed with all 
the literal peculiarities of the original,' to Mr Stewart of 
Dalguise. It is perhaps one of the most characteristic let- 
ters Bums ever wrote : 

44 SiRr— Heated as I was with wine yesternight, I was 
perhaps father seemingly impertinent in my anxious wish 
to be honoured with your acquaintance. You will forgive 
it : ’twas the Impulse of heartfelt respect— 4 He ft the fa- 
ther of the Scotch County Reform, and is a hunt who does 
honour to the business, at the same time that the business 
does honour to him !’ said my worthy friend Glen riddel, to 
somebody by me, who was talking of your coming to this 
country with your corps. — Then, I replied, I have a wo- 
man's longing to take nim by the hand, and say to him. 
Sir, I honour you as a man to whom the interests of hu- 
manity are dear, and as a Patriot to whom the Rights of 
your Country are sacred. 

44 In times such as these, sir, when our Commoners are 
barely able, by the glimmer of their own twilight under- 
standings, to scrawl a frank ; and when Lords are— what 
gentlemen would be ashamed to be ; to whom shall a sink- 
ing country call for help? To the independant country 
gentleman / To him who bps too deep a stake in his coun- 
try, not to be in earnest for her welfare ; and who, in the 
honest pride of tnan, can view with equal contempt, the in- 
solence of office, and the allurements of corruption. 

44 1 mentioned to you a Scots ode or song I had lately 
composed, and which, I think, has some ment. Allow me 
to enclose it. When I fall in with you at the Theatre, I 
shall be glad to have your opinion of it. Accept of it, sir ; 
as a very humble, but most sincere tribute of respect, from 
a man, who, dear as be pri 2 es Poetic Fame, yet boldsdearer 
an Independant mind.— I have the honour to be, 

44 Sir, 

44 Your very humble senrt. 

44 Robt. Burns.** 

Of the songs themselves it is needless to say muck, fa- 
miliar as most of them are to the Scottish reader. There 
are a good number, however, which are less frequently 
met with, and one or two of these we feel much plea- 
sure in transplanting to our pages. We begin with the 
following naive and amusing composition, which, it Is 
probable, was written early in the seventeenth oentury ; 

ROBIN REDBREAST’S TESTAMENT. 

Gude day, now, bonnie Robin, 

How lang hae ye been here? 

I've been a bird about this bush 
This mair than twenty year. 

Bat now I am the sickest bird 
That ever sat on brier; 

And I wad mak my testament, 

Gudem&n, if ys wad hear. 

Gar tak this bonnie neb o* mine, 

That picks upon the corn ; 

And gte f t to the Duke o* Hamilton, 

To be a hunting-horn. 

Gar tak thae bonnie feathers o* mine, 

The feathers o* my neb ; 

And gie to the Lady Hamilton, 

To fill a feather bed. 

Gar tak, this gude rioht leg of mine. 

And mend the brig o' lay ; 

ft will be a post and pillar gude^ 

It will neither bow nor gae. 

And tak this other leg of mine^ 

And mend the brig o' Weir ; 

It will be a poet and pillar gude, 

It will neither bow nor steer. 

Gar tak thae bonnie feathers o* mln^ 

The feathers o' my tail ; 

And gie to the lads o* Hamilton 
To be a barn-flail. 

And tak thae bonnie feathers o* mine, 

The feathers o' my breast ; 

And gie them to the bonnie lad, 

Will bring to me a priest. 
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Now in there cam my Lady Wren, 

Wi’ mony a sigh and groan, 

O what care I for a’ the lads. 

If my ain Jad be gone ! 

Then Robin turn’d him round about, 

E’en like a little king ; 

Gae pack ye out at my chamber-door, 

Ye little cutty-quean ! 

We recommend the following elegant and spirited com- 
position to the especial attention of all our fair readers. 
It breathes sentiments which every man ought to feel, 
and which, we believe, every man, in a greater or less 
degree, does feel : 

I DO CONFESS THOu’RT SMOOTH AND FAIR. 

By Sir Robert Aytoun, Secretary to the Queen of James VI, 
I do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 

And I might have gone near to love thee ; 

Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak had power to move thee : 

But I can let thee now alone, 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 

Thy favours are but like the wind, 

That kisses every thing it meets. 

And since thou can with more than one^ 

Thou’rt worthy to be kissed by none. 

The morning rose, that untouch’d stands. 

Armed with her briars, how sweetly smells ! 

But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 

Her sweets no longer with her dwells ; 

But scent and beauty both are gone, 

• And leaves fall from her one by one. 

Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 

When thou hast handled been a while ; 

Like sere flowers to be thrown aside, 

And I will sigh while some will smile. 

To see thy love for more than one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 

The finest song, without exception, which has been 
written within the last century — perhaps the finest song 
in the language — is “ Bonnie Lady Ann,” by Allan Cun- 
ningham. We are astonished that it has not long ago 
been set to an air worthy of it, and sung on the stage, — 
in the drawing-room, — at the social-board, — everywhere. 
We request that each of our readers will peruse it three 
times, and then say whether or not he is of our opinion : 

BONNIE LADT ANN. 

By Allan Cunningham, 

There’s kames o* hinnle ’tween my lure’s lips, 

And gowd amang her hair : 

Her brosts are lapt in a holy veil ; 

Nae mortal een keek there. 

What lips daur kiss, or what band daur touch. 

Or what arm o’ luve daur span, 

The binnie lips, the creamy lufe, 

Or the waist o’ Lady Ann ? 

She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 

Wat wi* the blobs o’ dew ; 

But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip, 

Maun touch her ladie moo. 

But a broidered belt, wi’ a buckle o’ gowd. 

Her jimpy waist maun span : 

Oh, she’s an armfu’ fit firr nfUTtn 
My bonnie Lady Ann. 

Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 

Tied up wi* siller thread ; 

And comely sits she in the midst, 

Men’s langing een to feed : 

She waves the ringlets free her cheek, 

Wi’ her milky milky hand ; 

And her every look beams wi* grace divine ; 

My bonnie Lady Ann. 

The mornfn* dud is taaselt wi* gowd. 

Like my lure’s broideredeap ; 


And on the mantle that my luve wears, 

Is mony a gowden drap. 

Her bonny ee-bree’s a holy arch, 

Cast by nae earthly ban’ ! 

And the breath o* heaven is atween the Ups 
O’ my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I wonderin’ gaze on her stately steps, 

And I beet a hopeless flame 1 

To my luve, alas ! she maunna stoop ; 

It would stain her honoured name. 

My een are bauld, they dwall on a place, 

Where I darena mint my hand ; 

Bat I water, and tend, and kiss the flowers 
O* my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I’m but her father’s gardener lad. 

And puir puir is my fa’ ; 

My auld mither gets my wee wee fee, 

Wi’ fatherless bairniee twa. 

My lady comes, my lady gaes, 

Wi* a fou and kindly ban’ ; 

0 their blessin* maun mix wi' my luve, 

And fa’ on Lady Ann. 

We have met with few sea-songs more spirited than 
that which we subjoin, and we should like to know somo- 
thing more of the author : 

THE ROVEE OF LOCHRYAN. 

By H. Ainslie, 

The Rover of Lochrymn he’s gane, 

Wi* his merry men sae brave ; 

Their hearts are o* the steel, and a better keel 
Ne’er bowled ower the back of a wave. 

It's no whan the loch lies dead in its trough ; 

When naething disturbs it ava. 

But the rack and the ride o’ the restless tide, 

* Or the splash o’ the grey sea-maw ; 

It’s no when the yawl, and the licht skiffs, crawl, 
Ower the breast o* the siller sea ; 

That I look to the west for the bark 1 loe best, 

And the Rover that’s dear to me. 

But when that the clud lays its cheeks to the flood. 
And the sea lays its sbouther to the shore, 

When the wind sings high, and the sea-whelps cry. 

As they rise frae the whitening roar ; 

It’s then that I look through the blackening rook. 

And watch by the midiucht tide ; 

1 ken that, the wind brings my rover hame, 

On the sea that he glories to ride. 

O, merry he sits ’mang his jovial crew, 

Wi’ the helm-haft in his hand ; 

And he sings aloud to his boys in blue, 

As his ee’s upon GaUoway’s land : 

“ Unstent and slack each reef and tack, 

Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit : 

She has roared through a heavier sea before, 

And she’U roar through a heavier yet !” 

Having dwelt thus long on the songs, we most speak 
very briefly of the ballads. It is a very excellent collec- 
tion ; made up principally of the best things to be found 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
Jamieson’s Popular Ballads, Finlay’s Historical and Ro- 
mantic Ballads, K inloch’s Ancient Ballads, MotherweU’s 
Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, and Buchan’s Ancient 
Ballads of the North of Scotland. This country possesses, 
altogether, about two hundred distinctly different ballads, 
but some of these have been laid before the public in no 
fewer than six different forms. Mr Chambers has almqd 
at condensing the diffused merit of all his predecessors. 
“ I have not only made a careful selection,” he says, “ of 
what appeared to me in every respect the best of the whole 
mass of published ballads) but, by a mm daring exer- 
tion of taste, I have, in a great many instances, a s socia t ed 
what teemed to me the best stanzas, and the beet li n ee - ■ 
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nay, even the best words, of the various copies extant.” 
In some hands, this would be a very dangerous sort of 
tampering ; but we have good confidence, both in the ex- 
perience and judgment of the present Editor. He di- 
vides his Ballads into four classes : — I. Historical Bal- 
lads ; II. Ballads supposed to refer to real circumstances 
in Private Life ; III. Romantic Ballads ; and IV. Imita- 
tions of the Ancient Ballads. This arrangement is very 
satisfactory ; and, whilst we observe no omissions of any 
consequence, we scruple not to say, that, in many in- 
stances, we find better versions of our popular ballads than 
we have met with any where else. We may conclude, 
therefore, as we began, by expressing our conviction that 
this work, which is just on the eve of publication, must 
speedily win for itself a large share of popular favour and 
applause. 

Before concluding, we are desirous of giving our read- 
ers some little personal information concerning Mr Cham- 
bers, whose name has, of late years, been a good deal In 
the mouth of the public, and in whom the readers of the 
Litkeaet Journal, in particular, can scarcely fail to be 
somewhat interested. Although his productions are 
already so numerous, and have been, for the most part, so 
popular, Mr Chambers is only twenty-seven years of age. 
He was born at Peebles in 1802, his father having been 
a cotton-manufacturer, and the descendant of a line of 
worthy burgesses of that town. There was a peculiarity, 
worth mentioning, in our author’s person at birth ; — he 
had six toes on each foot, and six fingers on each hand. 
A blundering country surgeon attempted to reduce them 
to the ordinary number, by means of a large pair of scis- 
sors ; but he performed the operation so awkwardly, that 
the greater part of the superfluous toes still remained. 
In one view this was a grievous calamity, for it not only 
rendered his infancy one of tears, and prevented him from 
participating in the usual sports of boyhood, but it has 
had the final effect of making him slightly lame. In 
another view, however, the accident had its advantages, 
since to it is to be attributed the acquirement of those 
studious habits, which, in their subsequent application, 
have enabled Mr Chambers to gain for himself a name. 
Before he was ten years old, he had read the greater part 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in twenty volumes. Per- 
ceiving his attachment to books, his parents destined him 
for the church, and he accordingly went through a course 
of classical literature. Circumstances, however, after- 
wards occurred, which prevented his entering the Divinity 
Hall ; and at fifteen he found himself in the disagreeable 
situation of a person who has lost one aim in life, and 
not found another. Eventually he determined on be- 
coming a bookseller, to which profession he has since 
steadily and successfully adhered. Mr Chambers’ first 
attempt in literature was a little volume, entitled, “ Il- 
lustrations of the Author of Waverley, being notices of the 
real persons and scenes supposed to be described in his 
works.” It was published in 1822, when he was twenty 
years of age. His second effort was the “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,” published in Numbers, and completed be- 
tween March 1824 and November 1825. Such a work, 
to use the phrase of the trade, “ had long been wanted 
and it therefore succeeded amazingly. We believe so 
many copies of any local or topographical work have 
seldom been sold in this country. The book was en- 
riched with anecdotes by Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Sharpe, Esq., and other eminent literati; but we are in- 
clined to think that the chief cause of its success was the 
unblushing tone of agreeable gossip and garrulous old- 
wifery which pervaded it. In 1825 and 1826 Mr 
Chambers published two small works, subsidiary to 
the “ Traditions,” namely, “ Walks in Edinburgh, 
or a Guide to the Scottish Capital,” and “ The Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland.” His next work of any magnitude 
was “ The Picture of Scotland — a work which none 
but an enthusiast would have undertaken, and to do jus- 
tice to which, he employed the whole summer, of 1826 


(one of the hottest that has ever been known since the 
descent of Phaeton) in making a peregrination over the 
country. We understand, however, that the manner in 
which this bock has been received, leaves the author no 
cause to regret his exertions. In 1827, his “ History of 
the Rebellion of 1745-6,” and in 1828, his “ History of 
the Rebellions, under Montrose, from 1638 to 1660,” ap- 
peared in Constable’s Miscellany. He has now two other 
works on the eve of publication — the Songs and Ballads, 
which we have just reviewed, and a “ History of the Re- 
bellions in 1689 and 1715,” for Constable’s Miscellany. 
We may likewise mention, that a translation of the two 
former “ Rebellions” has been announced in France ; and 
what is of greater importance, that Mr Chambers is to be 
engaged immediately with a still more voluminous work 
than any he has yet produced. It is to be called, “ The 
Domestic Annals of Scotland,” and, beginning with the 
era of the Reformation, it is to contain every thing about 
Scotland, except the political history, of which there will 
be no more than enough to make the rest of the contents 
intelligible — a wire strong enough to support the stories 
and anecdotes which are to be hung upon it. It is to 
bring into view all those private transactions and familiar 
circumstances which lie beneath the stream of history, and 
are therefore generally overlooked. It is to contain, among 
other things, accounts of all remarkable criminals, curi- 
ous notices of costume and manners of former times, and 
innumerable amusing stories and traditionary anecdotes. 
It will be chiefly compiled from the public records, and 
the pages of the early simple historians and diarists. For 
the convenience of both author and purchasers, it is to 
appear In numbers, under the auspices of our enterprising 
and successful Edinburgh publisher, Mr Tait. It is ex- 
pected that the work will extend to five or six octavo vo- 
lumes ; and Mr Chambers has himself informed us, that 
he intends it to be his opus optimum et maximum, — the 
work to which he will point, in future years, when he 
wishes to tell what he did in his youth. 

We have made this statement, with regard to Mr 
Chambers, with no view but that of doing justice to a de- 
serving and able man. He has already done more work as 
an author, than, we believe, any other person living of the 
same standing. He has to write, too, under many disad- 
vantages ; and the light and anecdotal character of many 
of his works has been a matter more of necessity than of 
choice. When it is known that he is obliged to attend, 
during the whole day, to the concerns of a retail business, 
and that it is only little nooks and odd corners of his time 
that he can allot to writing, the wonder must be, how he 
has been able to achieve one half of what he has done. 
We suspect there are many, who, from not taking this 
view of the case, hardly do Mr Chambers justice. Can 
a man stand behind a counter, and think poetically ? Can 
a man go by fits and starts into his back-shop, and ab- 
stract himself sufficiently for a sustained effort of thought ? 
Yet he has, in more instances than one, actually done so ; 
and we do say, that, all these things considered, we know 
of few men, under seven-and-twenty years of age, more 
remarkable, or of better promise, than Robert Chambers. 


History of the Ottoman Empire, from its establishment till 
the year 1828. By Edward Upham, Esq. M.R. A.S., 
Author of the History of Budhism, &c. In two vo- 
lumes, (forming Vols. XL. and XLI. of Constable’s 
Miscellany.) Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1829. 

An acquaintance with the public and private history 
of Oriental Nations, although perhaps of less practical im- 
portance to the statesman than a knowledge of European 
history, is more calculated to enlarge the views of the 
scholar. The common religion of Europe— the common 
source from which its nations have derived their political 
science — and a community of feeling produced by the ge- 
; neral diffusion and rival cultivation of science, have given 
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to Europeans, amid all their minuter differences, a strong 
similarity of character. But the character of tjtye people 
inhabiting the East has been developed uncfer different 
auspices. It shows how different a thing human nature 
may be made. It shows us people influenced by opinions 
and habits so materially dissimilar to our own, that it is 
more likely to excite a spirit of self-scrutiny, and to dissi- 
pate false views, to which custom alone may have recon- 
ciled us, than any thing else we know. 

Mr Uph&m has very properly prefaced his History of 
the Ottoman Empire with a brief sketch of the progress 
of Muhammedan doctrine, and of the various nations 
which embraced it. He then proceeds with the history 
of Otbman and his. descendants. We could have wished 
that he had marked more minutely the character and ear- 
lier fortunes of Otbman — for, in the individual character 
of the mighty mind that plans and executes the founda- 
tion of a dynasty, may not un frequently be traced those 
peculiarities which his institutions afterwards stamp upon 
the whole nation. In the continuation of his work, Mr 
Upham presents us with a succinct but spirited account 
of the progress of the Ottomans in subduing both Mussul- 
mans and Christians; and of the management and ad- 
ventures of their empire down to the present time. 

The spectacle is, on the whole, a magnificent, if not 
always a pleasing one. The doctrines taught by Mu- 
hammed were, in all probability, inculcated by that extra- 
ordinary man, as much with a view to the moral im- 
provement of his countrymen, as to his own aggrandize- 
ment. But the conscious want of that supernatural au- 
thority to which he laid claim, together with an impa- 
tience of character, which made him spurn the slow and 
narrow workings of the mere teacher, led him to a spirit 
of compromise. In order to secure the obedience of men 
In several important points, he left them to indulge, to the 
utmost, some of their most dangerous passions. The con- 
sequence is, that the Muhammedan belief has evolved, in 
minds of superior power, a character made up of the stran- 
gest inconsistencies, even when approaching nearest to the 
ideal it recommends. There is a mixture of high feeling 
and self-indulgence, — of ferocity and benevolence, even in 
the best Mussulman. Their creed knows nothing of re- 
straint and self-denial, and thus all the energies of their 
nature grow up to their full strength. 

The power of the Ottoman Empire Is lodged in the 
hands of one, who, for the time of his sway at least, is 
obeyed in every thing. The rest of the nation may be 
divided into those whose sole trade is war, and those 
whose business it is to feed and clothe them. The whole 
empire, in short, is one vast encampment. The precepts 
of their religion enjoining the conquest of infidels ; the 
want of any engrossing employment at home ; and the 
natural turbulence of their character, render war to them 
a necessary of life. A kindred spirit in their rulers, and 
the necessity of employing in external aggression those un- 
ruly spirits, who would, if inactive, turn like ban-dogs 
and throttle each other, keep them perpetually at logger- 
heads with one nation or another. The Ottoman Empire is 
the thunder-cloud of nations— it exists but to explode, and 
after a short calm to gather again into darkness. It has 
swallowed up in its career all the disorganized states which 
have come in collision with it ; and the only countries 
which have stood firm against its aggressions, are those in 
which law and government were so established, that even 
when thrown into temporary confusion, there was, in the 
common feeling, a principle of vitality which re-united 
again. 

Such is, or rather such has been, the Ottoman Empire. 
It rose and spread itself with the same rapidity as that of 
the Saracens and the Moguls. Its character was the same ; 
the principle of its success the same. Its greater perma- 
nency is owing to this, that its founders transferred to 
the laws the power of enforcing discipline, which in the 
sborteiwlived dynasties was attached only to the indivi- 
dual. It was the spirit of Othman and Amurath living 


on in their institutions that upheld the power of the Oa- 
manlie. But these institutions have at length been over- 
turned. The present Sultan, Mahmoud II., felt that 
the safety they insured to the governed was not shared 
by the head of the state, and to secure himself, he de- 
stroyed, in the persons of the Janizaries, the peculiar con- 
stitution of his nation. It remains to be seen whether he 
has power to give it a new one ; or whether the old adage 
holds true here, “ that he may destroy a palace who has 
not the art to build a hovel/ 1 If he succeed in organizing 
a new form of military government, the Ottoman Em- 
pire may yet weather the storm impending over her : if 
he fail in this, she may be looked upon as speedily des- 
tined to be blotted from among the nations. 

Mr Upham’s history of this remarkable people is com- 
posed with much candour and impartiality ; and contains 
a great deal of information not to be met with in any 
other English book with which we are acquainted. 


Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron ; con- 
taining an entire new Edition of the “ Hebrew Melo- 
dies” with the addition of several never before publish- 
ed ; the whole illustrated with Critical, Historical, Thea- 
trical, Political, and Theological Remarks , Notes , Anec- 
dotes, Interesting Conversations and Observations , made 
by that Illustrious Poet ; together with his Lordship's 
Autograph; also some Original Poetry, Letters, and 
Recollections of Lady Caroline Lamb. By I. Nathan, 
Author of an “ Essay on the History and Theory of 
Music,** “ The Hebrew Melodies,** &c. &c. London, 
Whittaker & Co. 1829. 

Pooa Mr Nathan ! what a nest of hornets this book 
has brought, and will bring, about his ears ! It is cer- 
tainly one of the silliest we have had the happiness of 
meeting with for some time; and though it is a good- 
natured piece of drivel, it is, nevertheless, rather of a pro- 
voking, than an amusing, kind. Heaven forgive Mr 
Nathan for his “ critical, historical, theatrical, political, 
and theological remarks !” But, though Heaven may for- 
give him for these, (intolerably inane as they are,) it is 
impossible that Lord Byron ever can, for the “ interest- 
ing conversations*’ he has published in his name ; — the 
very sweepings of the illustrious poet's mind ! — the no- 
things which all men must say every day of their lives, 
but which Nathan “ conned and got by rote,** and now 
gives to the world ! What is it possible that any man, 
with such a name as Nathan, could know of Byron ? ex- 
cept, indeed, that a parrot once pecked at his lordship’s 
toe, and that the author of “ Childe Harold** was par- 
tial to crust ! 

Instead, however, of exposing Mr Nathan’s imbecili- 
ties, which are so palpable, that we disdain the ignoble 
task, we prefer culling the only things worth reading in 
his book ; and even these are nothing very extraordinary. 
The following relates to the pronunciation of Lord By- 
ron’s name : 

“ This composition brings to my recollection a conversa- 
tion with the noble author relative to the pronunciation of 
his name. His Lordship’s family have dinered ; some call- 
ing it B^ron, others Byron. On his entering the room, 
while this was the subject of conversation, his ownpronun- 
ciation was asked. He replied, somewhat indifferently, 
‘Both were right :* but catching the eye of a very beautiful 
young lady near him, he said, « Pray, madam, may I be 
allowed to ask which you prefer ?* * Oh, Byron, certain- 
ly.’ ‘ Then, henceforward,* exclaimed bis Lordship, ‘ By- 
ron it shall be !* If the foregoing anecdote is illustrative of 
his Lordship’s attention to the fair sex, the following is, 
perhaps, not less characteristic of the poetical feeling which 
usually accompanied his complimentary effusions of gallant- 
ry. At a party where his Lordship was present, a refer- 
ence to those elegant lines commencing with, * If that hiah 
world,* had given rise to a speculative argument on the 
probable nature of happiness in a future state, and occa- 
sioned a desire in one of the ladies to ascertain his Lord- 
ship's opinion on the subject; requesting, therefore^ to 
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know what might constitute, in his idea, the happiness of 
the next world, he quickly replied, * The pleasure^ m ada m, 
of seeing you there.' " 

Th<i subjoined anecdote of Kean may amuse our read- 
ers: 

“ When Kean was first introduced to Lord Byron, his 
previous intercourse with refined society had been only 
limited, and, meeting the first poet of the age, he appeared 
rather abashed in his presence, till the pleasing urbanity of 
his lordship's manner gave courage to the tragedian, and 
rendered him in a short time quite at his ease, and the mo- 
ments passed in the most social manner. Kean, after re- 
lating many anecdotes, with which Lord Byron was highly 
delighted, performed a simple, but truly ludicrous exhibi- 
tion, at which his lordship was convulsed with laughter, 
and threw himself back upon the sola quite in ecstacy. 
Kean, with a burnt cork, painted the face and body of an 
opera-dancer upon the back part of his hand, and making 
his two middle fingers represent the extremities, the upper 
part the thighs, the lower part the legs, and having painted 
the nails black to represent shoes, he wrapped his handker- 
chief round his wrist as a turban : the dancer, thus com- 
pleted, commenced an opera with great agility and effect ; 
the ludicrous attitudes and nimbleness of the fingers gave 
such zest to the increased laughter, that his lordship encored 
the performance with the same enthusiastic rapture as if 
Kean had been actually engaged in Richard the Third.” 

There is something more worthy of preservation in the 
two following songs, which have not before been pub- 
lished : 

x sriiK not — i track not. 

By Lord Byron, 

I speak not— >1 trace not — 1 breathe not thy name, 

There is grief in the sound — there were guilt In the fhme ; 
But the tear which now burns on my cheek may impart 
The deep thought that dwells in that silence of heart. 

Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace, 

Were those hours can their joy or their bitterness cease ? 
We repent — we abjure— we will break from our chain. 

We must part — we must fly— to unite it again. 

Ob ! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt ; 

Forgive me, adored one— forsake if thou wilt ; 

But the heart which I bear shall expire undebased. 

And man shall not break it — whatever thou mayest. 

And stern to the haughty — but humble to thee. 

My soul in its bitterest blackness shall be ; 

And our days seem as swift, and our moments more sweet, 
With thee by my side, than the world at our feet. 

One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 

Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 

And the heartless may wonder at all we resign,— 

Thy lip shall reply not to them — but to mine. 

SONG. 

They say that Hope is happiness ; 

But genuine Love must prize the past. 

And Mem’ry wakes the thoughts that Hit 
They rose the first, they set the last ; 

And all that Memory loves the most, 

Was once our only hope to be ; 

And all that Hope adored and lost, 

Hath melted into Memory. 

Alas ! it is delusion all : 

The future cheats us from afar ; 

Nor can we be what we recall. 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 

The “ Recollections” of Lady Caroline Lamb are, if 
possible, still more contemptible than thoee of Byron. 
The following Epigram may serve ms a specimen. It is 
addressed to her husband : 

Yes, I adore thee, William Lamb, 

But hate to bear thee say, God d— : 

Frenchmen say English* cry d— d — , 

But why swear'st thou ? — thou art a Lamb f 

People of genius should be careful whom they admit 
into their society, for we can conceive of few things more 
annoying, than to be tossed on the rack of a fool's ad- 
miration, and held up to the public gaze as the object of 
his eulogium. 


Geraldine of Desmond ; or, Ireland in the Reign of "Eliza- 
beth. An Historical Romance. In three volumes. 

London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

Geraldine of Desmond is evidently the work of an 
author whose powers are considerably above par. Faults 
it has, but they are compensated by the beauties which 
crowd around them, and by the indications of mental c a- 
pabilities, both intellectual and imaginative, which pro-: 
mise yet better things in future. 

The object at which the fair author aims is stated, in 
the Preface, to be the production of a modern historical 
romance, possessing a character of solid excellence, and 
avoiding that slip-shod flimsy style, of which we have of 
late had so many specimens. This is a highly laudable 
object ; but, nevertheless, some of the most striking faults 
of the book have originated in a partial misapprehension 
of this excellent principle. The historical romance takes 
for its subjects cither persons who have figured in history, 
or fictitious persons who are supposed to have lived du- 
ring some interesting period of history. The great aim of 
the author ought to be to concentrate the interest on his 
characters, and to introduce surrounding events, only with 
a view of showing how they modify* or illustrate the pe- 
culiarities of the dramatis persona. Now, Miss Crumpe, 
in her anxiety to give 'solidity to her work, has brought 
the state of the country far too prominently forward, by 
which means, in the first place, she has deviated into the 
province of political history ; and, in the second, she has 
given to her background a force and prominence that sub- 
dues the figures in the foreground. This causes the in- 
terest of the story to flag occasionally, especially in the 
first volume, and the first half of the second. Another 
objection that we have to the book is, that the principle, 
though good in itself, is too much forced upon our notice. 
We see the labour which ought to be glossed over. The 
authoress is continually bracing her nerves to some great 
exploit. This conscientious labour is the vital principle 
of a book, but it ought to rest unseen, like the foundation 
of a house, or like the inward workings of vegetable life, 
visible only to the eye of the contemplative beholder in 
the compactness of the building and the richness of the 
foliage, not bare like an anatomy, so that he who rune 
may read all the hidden economy of nature. 

Having premised thus much with regard to the plan 
of the work, we add a word or two as to Its execu- 
tion. Miss Crumpe has brought to her task abundant 
stores of reading, reflection, and imagination. She is 
evidently well versed in the history of Ireland, as was, 
indeed, implied in our complaint that she had obtruded 
it too much on our notice. Many of her occasional dis- 
quisitions afford proofs both of power and delicacy In in- 
vestigating the recesses of the human heart j and there is 
a warm glow of poetry struggling through the whole book, 
and bursting forth, not unfrequently, in the most beautiful 
flashes. Our authoress, however, is not yet sufficiently 
au fait in her profession, to have learned the art of ma- 
king all her abilities work with due subordination to each 
other. The one or other of them starts every now and 
then into an undue prominence, which mars the harmony 
and unity of the work. It may also be observed, that in 
her anxiety to express her fervid ideas with equal warmth, 
she sometimes indulges in a strained language, which can 
scarcely be called English. As to the story, its scene is 
laid in Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth. It nar- 
rates the feuds of two noble families, whose fate had be- 
come interwoven with the political broils of their coun- 
try; and the misadventures of two ill-starred lovers, 
whose parents are at the head of the opposite factions. 
We do not think that Miss Crumpe (would to Heaven 
she had another name !) discovers a very acute perception 
of the outward differences of national or individual cha- 
racter ; but if her personages want that air of reality 
which some novelists communicate to theirs, the loss is, 
In a great measure, compensated by the high poetical feel- 
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ing which is inherent in them, and a parity, each as could 
be communicated by woman’s mind alone. We hare 
room for only one extract. It describes, in rigorous 
terms, 

THE DEATH OF AN IRISH CHIEF. 

Meanwhile the contest of O’Nial and Thurles conti- 
nued within a few yards of the precipice that yawned out- 
side the chapel. They wrestled until they reached the very 
edge of the cliff. At the moment when they did so, the 
Chief, in endeavouring to evade a well-directed stroke from 
his opponent, made one false step, and staggering back, fell 
flat upon the ground. Thurles sprung forward, laid his 
right foot on the chest of O’Nial, ana holding the point 
ot his sword above the body, gaspingly exclaimed, — “ Rash 
man ! force me not to murder ! Resign the Lady Geral- 
dine, and I will spare your life.” 

For a second there was stillness. The clear radiance of 
the moon streamed foil upon O’Nial, as he fixed the blaze 
of his eye on the figure that stood over him. The Chief- 
tain’s body strained in a mighty but vain attempt to rise. 
His hair stood erect with rage as he fell back to the earth, 
and a sort of ghastly grin convulsed his face with an expres- 
sion of ironical scorn, that writhed him to torture, while 
the words, — “ You spare me ! You /” broke forth in a sti- 
fled groan, like that of death's last agony. 

“ Your answer !*’ cried Lord Thurles, in a voice of thrill- 
ing energy. 

“ See it !” gasped the Chief. 

He felt about with his hand, drew a dagger from his vest, 
and aimed a furious plunge at his victor, before the latter 
was aware of the intent. 

An involuntary start, which moved him some steps back- 
ward, saved our hero from the stroke. On seeing this, 
O’Nial raised his hand still higher, uttered a second fiend- 
like laugh, and, preferring death to submission, plunged the 
dagger through bis own heart. An ejaculation of horror 
broke from Lord Thurles. Every' feeling of his soul was 
swallowed up by that of humanity, and he was in the act 
of springing back to wrench the weapon from his side, 
when O’Nial, perceiving the intention, in a transport of 
desperation, thrust both nis hands into the clayey soil that 
was dabbled with his blood, and collecting all bis strength 
in a last convulsive effort, the dying Chief heaved his body 
so close to the edge of the precipice, that it fell over the 
brink, and, with an appalling sound, dropped heavily from 
point to point of the projecting rocks beneath. 

On the whole, this book is one which, with not a few 
faults, does credit both to the head and heart (we cannot 
find a more original phrase) of its authoress. 


The Nature and Obligations of Christian Benevolence, a 
Sermon, preached in St John's Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, on Sunday , 1 5th December 1828, when a 
Collection was made in aid of the Funds of the Edin- 
burgh Benevolent and Strangers' Friend Society. By 
the Reverend E. B. Ramsay, B.A. F.R.S.E., See. 
Assistant Minister of St John’s Chapel. Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1829. 


It is pleasing to think that the humane and generous 
institutions which exist among us have always found 
able and eloquent advocates to bring their claims before 
the public. Mr Ramsay, iu the discourse before us, has 
proved that few could have pointed out, with more effect, 
the merits of the excellent institution in whose behalf the 
sermon was preached. Mr Ramsay's talents as a clergy- 
man are well known in this city ; as well as his un- 
wearied zeal in the discharge of his duties, honourable at 
all times, hut especially praiseworthy in a man of birth 
• and family. We sincerely recommend this discourse, 
which is now published in the hope of aiding, by its sale, 
the funds of the Society for which it was preached. We 
know of few institutions which have greater claims on 
the generous and humane. At first established by a few 
philanthropic individuals, it has been the means of afford- 
ing relief to many who might otherwise have perished of 
want. It is a Society which belongs to no religious 
party : the widow, the fatherless, the stranger, and the 
| destitute, of all creeds and countries, are objects of its 
care. The following extract from Mr Ramsay’s able! 


sermon will explain more folly the nature of the So- 
ciety : 

“ I cannot, perhaps, do better than state the object of the 
charity in the simple statement made In the third general 
rule of the Sodetv, which is as follows : — ‘ That the object 
of this Society snail be, to give temporary relief to such 
cases of distress in Edinburgh and its vicinity for which no 

f trovision is made by any of the existing institutions of pub- 
ic charity ; more particularly, to assist strangers, who can 
satisfy the committee that their circumstances require aid— 
to get them, and also those in Edinburgh who belong to dis- 
tant places, removed to their friends, or to where they have 
the prospect of getting their wants supplied. The most par- 
ticiuar attention is paid to those discharged from the Royal 
Infirmary .* And that the Society,” adds Mr Ramsay, 
“ has fouy performed this part of its intentions, so far as 
means have been afforded, will appear when I mention, 
that, during the last year, the number of cases visited and 
relieved amounts to 750, which, upon an average of the 
number in each family, will amount to between two or three 
thousand individuals. Of these, 227 were strangers, who 
have been enabled, in part or entirely from the funds of 
the Society, to reach their homes.” 

We are glad to aid Mr Ramsay, and the other friends 
of this institution, by giving, through the medium of our 
pages, a more extended publicity to the laudable objects 
it has iu view. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


TUB RED COAT. 

By John Malcolm, Author of “ Scenes of War,” “ Tales 
of Field and Flood,” frc. 

The proudest and happiest day of my life — says the 
unpublished autobiography of Captain Gay — was not 
that on which I first received a bow from Lord B., and 
a smile from Lady C. as her carriage whirled past — nor 
that on which I first discovered, what I had long sus- 
pected to be true, namely, that I was a genius — nor even 
that on which the hope that I was not indifferent to the 
object of my adoration was crowned with conviction, by 
her returning my emphatic squeeze of the hand. No, 
reader ! these were all doubtless happy days — too happy 
ever to return ; but the proudest and happiest one of my 
life was that on which I found myself fixed, as by a spell, 
in a reverie of self-admiration before a huge mirror, wor- 
shipping my own image as it first met my eye, arrayed in 
a red coat ; and the deepest transport with which I ever 
gazed upon a fair girl was faint indeed to what I felt 
upon that blessed occasion, while surveying my own fair 
self from top to toe. As attitude is every thing, I, that 
morning, devoted several hours to the study of the graces 
— and practised, at my rehearsal in private, what I In- 
tended to act in public. I then held imaginary conver- 
sations with ladies of rank — handed them their fans, 
which they had dropt, with an air altogether irresistible — 
promenaded them to the dinner table — bowed them to 
their carriages — and spouted extempore verses composed 
for future occasions. 

My red coat was to me a mantle of inspiration, prompt- 
ing a thousand romantic visions of “ love and glory ” — of 
laurels won in the battle and the ball-room — and of con- 
quests over England’s foes and England’s fair. 

I had obtained my appointment in consequence of the 
retirement of an old subaltern, disgusted with a service 
in which he had grown grey ; but which, in other re- 
spects, had left him without any memorials except his 
wounds and half-pay. 

Upon the eventful day of which I have been speaking, 
he met me at the gate of the barracks occupied by my 
regiment, and thus accosted me : — “ Young man, make 
the most of this day, and enjoy it as you can — it is des- 
tined to be the happiest of your life. I have only had 
two happy ones in the course of sixty years — the one 
was, that on which I put on a red coat for the first, and 
the other, that on which I put it off for the last time.” 
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AIm ! how little did I then suspect that I had met 
with a prophet in my path ! 

Having reported my arrival at head-quarters, and 
waited upon the Colonel, I was forthwith introduced to 
my brother officers, with whom I dined at the mess ; and 
the following day I was given over in charge to a drill 
sergeant, in order to receive my first lessons in military 
education. From that day I date the commencement of 
my troubles. My progress, I must say, was slow. I 
went through my facings with reluctance, and but indif- 
ferently. The manual and platoon exercises seemed al- 
together too low and mechanical for a gentleman — and 
the gooses tep I considered a downright insult to human 
nature. “ Little things might be great to little men ;” 
hit a genius like mine, I conceived, was meant to com- 
mand armies. The sergeant thought differently ; and de- 
clared that he had more trouble with me than with the 
whole awkward squad together. But this I considered 
a compliment, having heard that your great generals had 
been, for the most part, but indifferent subalterns. 

At length, I was attached to a company, and took my 
post upon parade, where I was completely bewildered — 
dressing my company from the wrong flank — and at every 
movement committing a blunder. “ Rear rank, take open 
order,” exclaimed the Colonel. “ What am I to do now. 
Sergeant ?” exclaimed I. “ Step out to the froht, sir.” 

Col. — “ What are you about there, Mr Gay"? — you are 
out of the line altogether — dress by the right.” 

“ Rear rank, take close order — march.”; — “ What am 
I to do now, Sergeant ?” 

“ Face to the right, sir, and step to the rear.” (Laugh- 
ter among the men. ) — “ Some of the men are laughing, 
Sergeant. Mark them down for drill ; and, in the 
meantime, tell me who they are.” — “ The whole regi- 
ment, sir, including the Colonel.” 

In this way did I struggle through the difficulties of 
my profession, until the regiment received orders to hold 
Itself in readiness for foreign service, when I obtained a 
month's leave of absence, to pay a farewell visit to my 
'friends. 

Great was the attention which I received upon arri- 
ving at my native village. I Was adored by the women, 
tfnd envied and hated by the men. My red coat was too 
much for them. However, I was not satisfied with be- 
ing the first man in the village, but resolved to extend 
my conquests to the neighbouring towns — at one of which, 
about six miles distant, I had promised to open a ball 
with the then reigning belle of the place — to which, ha- 
ving forwarded a pair of snow-white inexpressibles, and 
some other ball-room requisites, (reserving my red coat 
to walk in,) I proceeded towards the scene of elegant 
gaiety in the evening. 

I had travelled about half the distance, when, at a so- 
litary turn of the road, which winded along the foot of a 
hill, I suddenly popped upon a bull, who, far from being 
infected with the general partiality for scarlet, no sooner 
beheld the colour of my coat, than, setting up a wild roar, 
he instantly gave chase, and came after me at full gallop. 

I had fancied myself a hero. I thought I could march 
up unshrinking to the cannon's mouth ; but, like many 
other gentlemen of the sword, though proof against a 
charge of cavalry, I could not stand a charge of homing ; 
so, leaving the main road, I dashed along the foot of the 
hill towards a swamp, with the recollection and geogra- 
phy of which my good genius at that moment supplied 
me. Meantime, the bull came roaring after, and was ra- 
pidly gaining ground, while I, (oh, humbling thought to 
the pride of valour !) the love of the ladies, and the envy 
of the men, was running in mortal fear, like a hare be- 
fore the hounds. 

The bog was now close before me, and the bull close 
behind — my bane and antidote — and yet the swamp 
might be soft enough to drown me — (what a death for a 
soldier !) — so, betwixt the bog and the bull's horns, I felt 
myself betwixt the horns of a dilemma. 


The animal was now at my back, foaming and fuming. 
I heard and fancied that I felt his hot breath behind me, 
just as I reached the margin of the bog. There was no 
time to hesitate — so I made a leap, and lighted on the 
quaking quagmire, in which I sunk to the knees. 

My enemy having an instinctive feeling that he was 
treading upon tender ground, suddenly came to a halt ; 
but, by scraping the earth with his feet, and eyeing me 
with orbs of flame, gave manifest symptoms of unabated 
fury, and showed no disposition, by retiring, to release 
me from “ durance vile.” 

Alas ! what we suffer for our country ! (thought I, as 
I stood cold and wet, without prospect of release ;) — my 
fair partner will now be in the ball-room — all smiles and 
blushes, and gentle tremors — waiting for my arrival, and 
wondering at my delay. Anon, her young heart will 
palpitate with fears of illness, or some fatal accident ; but, 
could she see her Lothario, in full uniform, stuck knee- 
deep in a bog, with a bull standing sentry over him, it 
wen death to romance, and could call forth no tears but 
those of laughter. 

At length I was observed by some pedestrians, pass- 
ing along the road, who came to my assistance, and suc- 
ceeded in driving away the bull, and relieving me from 
my ludicrous misery ; but the story got abroad in the 
neighbourhood, and, embellished with numerous facetious 
; additions, became the subject of village mirth ; — my rivals 
gloated on it, and the old maids, whom I had incautious- 
ly neglected, caught the echo, and carried the tale from 
house to house. I was saved, however, from the agony 
of encountering the public gaze and mock sympathy, by 
being suddenly recalled to the regiment, then about to 
proceed on foreign service from Dublin, where I arrived 
a few days previous to embarkation. 

Among the many ways in which I had paid for the 
pleasure of wearing a red coot, I had, somehow or other, 
neglected the trifling one of paying my tailor; and one 
day, while sporting my figure, and escorting a fashionable 
beauty along Dame Street, just at the most interesting 
moment of a most tender and interesting conversation, I 
received a somewhat unceremonious slap on the shoulder, 
and turning round, in no very gentle mood at the imper- 
tinent interruption, was thus accosted by the vulgar in- 
truder : — “ By your lave, sir, and begging your pardon, 
I arrest you at the suit of Mr Tick, the tailor, for a re- 
gimental coat, — the same, I suppose, at present on your 
back.” 

To have knocked the fellow down would, doubtless, 
have been my first impulse ; but of all power of action 
and thought I was, for the moment, utterly deprived by 
the shock of such a dreadful exposure. 

A flash of fire shot through my brain, the sight for- 
sook my eyes, and the last sound of which I was con- 
scious, after the words of the accursed dun, was a loud 
burst of laughter, amidst which my fair friend vanished 
like a witch in a clap of thunder. Upon recovering my 
senses, I made the tipstaff call a coach, in which we pro- 
ceeded to the barracks, where my debt was discharged, 
pro tempore , by the paymaster, and the following day saw 
me fairly afloat upon the wide ocean. 

• • i • 

• * * * • 

Once more behold me restored to my country, after 
being baptized with fire, of which I bore a certificate in 
the shape of a bad wound. Upon arriving at my native 
village, I received a friendly visit from the doctor, who 
made many kind enquiries after my health, and express- 
ed a curiosity to look at my wound, which had only just 
healed. He gazed upon it in mysterious silence, and 
upon being asked what he thought of it, replied, that a 
gun-shot wound was a very complex thing, combining in 
itself the nature of three different mischiefs, viz. a cut, a 
tear, and a bruise ; and before he could give any opinion, 
it would be necessary to lay it open from the bottom — a 
piece of kindness on his part which I begged leave to de- 
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dine. He put in an account, however, charging an ex- 
orbitant fee for his gratuitous call, and (I suppose) for 
not performing the operation, thinking, no doubt, that 
the intention was equivalent to the act, the non-perform- 
ance of which was not his fault, but mine. I paid his 
demand, and took my revenge by making him the theme 
of some doggerel verses, the two last -of which, touching 
the most prominent features of his countenance and cha- 
racter, namely, great goggling eyes, and most unconscion- 
able cupidity, run thus : 

Fsr out the doctor’s large eyes lolling 
Seem as about to leave their sockets t 
Like billiard-balls they still are rolling 
About the corners of the pockets* 

If bleeding good for health thou decmeet. 

And dost consult this doctor bold, 

Thou’lt find in him the true Alchymist, 

Who makes thy vein a vri* of gold. 

Such, reader, are a few of the miseries arising from 
my red coat. Its brightness has now faded like the 
hopes to which it gave rise, and is, indeed, so very dark, 
that I fancy it is going into mourning for all the ills of 
which it has been the cause. 


THIS ALEHOUSE PARTY. 

A Chapter from an unpublished Novel, by the Authors of 
the 44 Odd Volume,” 44 Tales and Legends” #c. 

•* The night drave on art’ sangs and clatter : 

And aye the ale was growing better.” 

Burns. 

On the evening of that day which saw Mrs Wallace 
enter Park a bride, Robin Kinniburgh and a number of 
his cronies met at the village alehouse to celebrate the 
happy event. Every chair, stool, and bench, being occu- 
pied, Robin and his chum, Tammy Tacket, took posses- 
sion of the top of the meal girnel ; and, as they were ele- 
vated somewhat above the company, they appeared like 
two rival provosts, looking down on their surrounding 
bailies. 

44 It's a gude thing,” said Tammy, 44 that the wives and 
weans are keepit out the night ; folk get enough o’ them 
at harae.” 

44 I wonder,” said Jamie Wilson, 44 what’s become o’ 
Andrew Gilmour.” 

44 Hae ye no heard,” said Robin, 44 that his wife died 
yesterday ?” 

44 Is she dead ?” exclaimed Tammy Tacket : 44 faith,” 
continued he, giving Robin a jog with his elbow, 44 1 think 
a man might hae waur furniture in his house than a dead 
wife.” 

44 That’s a truth,” replied Jamie Wilson, 44 as mony an 
honest man kens to his cost. — But send round the pint 
stoup, and let us hae a health to the laird and the leddy, 
and mony happy years to them and theirs.” 

When the applause attending this toast had subsided, 
Robin was universally called on for a song. 

44 I hae the host,” answered Robin ; 44 that's aye what 
the leddies say when they are asked to sing.” 

44 Dell a host is about you,” cried Wattle Shuttle; 
** come awa’ wi* a sang without mair ado.” 

44 Weel,” replied Robin, 44 what maun be, maun be ; 
ao I’ll gie ye a sang, that was made by a laddie that lived 
east-awa ; he was aye daundering, poor chiel, amang the 
broomie ltnowes, and mony’s the time I hae seen him ly- 
ing at the side o’ the wimpling burn, writing on ony bit 
paper he could get haud o’. After he was dead, this hit 
sang was found in his pocket, and his puir mother gied it 
to me, as a %ind o’ keepsake ; and now IH let you hear 
it, — I sing it to the tune o* 4 1 hae laid a herrin* in saut.’” 

SONO. 

Ift ran s sweet taste, without e’er s fSsu't ; 

8se ilks soe tell’* roe.- ac it rosuo be trues 
To his ksil, my suld fsyther has plenty o’ saut. 

And that brings the lads in g o wpeu s to woo. 

There’s Saunders M'Latchie, wha bides at the Mill, 

He want* a wee wide, to bake and to brew j 
Bat Saunders, for roe, at the Mill may stay still. 

For his first wife was puishioned, if what they say's trua. 


The next is Tam Watt, who is grieve to the Laird,— 

Last Sabbath, at puir me a sheep’s ee he threw ; 

But Tam's like the pickters I've seen o’ Blue Beard. 

And sic folk’s no that chancie, if what they say's true. 
Then there’s Grierson the cobbler, he’ll fleecn, an* he’ll h®g* 
That I'd be his awl In awl, dailin', and doot 
But Grierson the cobbler’s a happily leg. 

And nae man that hobbles need come here to woo. 


And there’s Murdoch the gauger, wha rides a blind horse* 
And nae man can mak’ a mair beautifu’ boo ; 

But 1 shall ne’er tak him, for better, for worse. 

For, sax days a-week, gauger Murdoch is fou. 

I wonder when Willie Waughfs fayther ’ll die, 

I wonder how that brings the bluid to my brow ; 

I wonder if Willie will then be for roe i 
I wonder if then he’ll be coming to woo. 


44 It’s your turn now to ting, Tammy,” aaid Robin, 
44 although I dinna ken that ye are very gude at it.” 

44 Me sing !” cried Tammy, 44 I canna even sing a psalm, 
far less a sang ; but if ye like, I’ll tell you a story.” 

44 Come awa then, a story is next best ; but baud a* 
your tongues there, you chiels,” cried Robin, giving the 
wink to his cronies, 44 we a’ ken Tammy is unco gude a t 
telling a story, mair especially if it he about himsell.” 

44 A weel,” aaid Tammy, clearing his throat, 44 I'll tell 
you what happened to me when I was ance in Embro’. — 
I fancy ye a’ ken the Cal ton hill ?” 

44 Whatna daftlike question is that, when ye ken very 
weel we hae a’ been in Embro' as weel as youroell ?” 

44 Weel then,” began Tammy, 44 I was coming ower 
the hill—” 

44 What hill ?” asked Jamie Wilson. 44 Corstorphine 
hill?” 

44 Corstorphine fiddlestick !” exclaimed Tammy ; 44 did 
ye no hear me say the Cal ton hill at the first, which, ye 
ken, is thought there the principal hill ?” 

44 What’s that ye’re saying about Principal Hill ?** 
asked Robin ; 44 I kent him weel ance in a day.” 

44 Now, Tammy,” cried Willie Walkinshaw, 44 can ye 
no gang on wi’ your story, without a’ this bel wavering 
and nonsense about coming ower ane o' our Professors ; 
my faith, it’s no an easy matter to come ower some o* 
them.” 

44 Very well,” said Tammy, a little angrily, 44 111 my 
nae mair about it, bat just drop the hill.” 

44 Whare, whare ?” cried several voices at once. 

44 I’m thinking,” said Robin, drily, 44 some o’ the Em- 
hro* folk would be muckle obliged to ye if ye would drop 
it in the Nor* Loch.” 


44 Ye’re a set o’ gomerila!” exclaimed Tammy, in great 
wrath, 44 I meant naething o’ the sort ; but only that I 
would gie ower speaking about it.” 

44 So we’re no to hae the story after a',” said Matthew 
Henderson. 

44 Yes,” said Tammy, 44 I’m quite agreeable to tell’t, if 
ye will only sit still and haud your tongues. — A weel, I 
was coming ower the hill ae night — ” 

44 Odsake, Tammy,” cried Robin, 44 will ye ne'er get 
ower that hill ? ye hae tell’t us that ten times already ; 
gang on, man, wi’ the story.” 

44 Then, to mak a lang story short, as I was coming 
ower the hill ae night about ten o’clock, I fell in — " 

44 Fell in !” cried Matthew Henderson, 44 where ? 
was’t a hole, or a well ?” 

44 I fell in,” replied Tammy, 44 wi’ a man — ” 

44 Fell in wi’ a man !” said Willie Walkinshaw ; 44 weel, 
as there were twa o’ ye, ye could help ane anitber out.” 

44 Na, na,” roared Tammy, 44 1 dinna mean that at a* ; 
I just cam up wi’ him — ” 

44 I doubt, Tammy,” cried Robin, giving a sly wink to 
his cronies, 44 if ye gaed up the Cal ton hill wi’ a man at 
ten o'clock at night, I’m thinking yell hae been boozing 
some gate or ither wi’ him afore that.” 

44 Me boozing ?” cried Tammy ; 44 I ne’er saw the 
man’s face afore or since ; unless it was in the police 
office the next day.” 

44 Now, Tammy Tacket,” said Robin, gravely, “ just 
tak’ a frien’s advice, and gie ower sic splores ; they’re no 
creditable to a decent married man like you ; and dinna 
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be bleezing and bragging about being in the police office ; 
for it stands to reason ye wouldna be there for ony gude.” 

“ Deil tak’ me,” cried Tammy, jumping up on the 
meal girnel, and brandishing the pint stoup, “ if I dinna 
fling this at the head o’ the first man wha, says a word 
afore I be done wi’ my story : — And as I said before, 1 fell 
in — ” 

Poor Tammy was not at all prepared for his words 
being so soon verified, for, in his eagerness to enforce at- 
tention, he stamped violently with his hobnailed shoe on 
the girnel, which giving way with a loud crash, Tammy 
suddenly disappeared from the view of the astonished 
party. Robin, who had barely time to save himself from 
the falling ruins, was still laughing with all his might, 
when Mrs Scoreup burst in upon them, saying, “ What 
the sorrow is a' this stramash about ?” — but seeing a pale 
and ghastly figure rearing itself from the very heart of 
her meal girnel, she ejaculated, “ Gude preserve us!'* 
and, retreating a few steps, seized the broth ladle, and 
prepared to stand on the defensive. 

At this moment Grizzy Tacket made her appearance 
at the open door, saying, “ Is blethering Tam here ?” 

“ Help me out, Robin, man," cried Tammy. 

“ Help ye out !" said Grizzy ; “ what the sorrow 
took ye in there, ye drucken ne'er-do-weel ?” 

“ Dinna abuse your gudeman, wife," said Jamie Wil- 
son. 

“ Gudeman !" retorted Grizzy ; “ troth, there's few 
o* ye deserve the name ; and as for that idle loon, I ken 
he'll no work a stroke the morn, though wife and weans 
should want baith milk and meal." 

“ Odsake, wife," cried Robin, “ if ye shake Tammy 
weel, he'll keep ye a' in parritch for a week." 

“ Shell shake him," cried the angry Mrs Scoreup ; 
“ cocks are free o* horses* corn ; I'll shake him," making, 
as she spoke, towards the unfortunate half-choked Tam- 
my. 

“ Will ye faith ?” screamed Grizzy, putting her arms 
akimbo ; “ will ye offer to lay a hand on my gudeman, 
and me standing here? Come out this minute, ye Jonadub, 
and come hame to your ain house." 

“ No ae fit shall he steer frae this," cried Mrs Scoreup, 
dapping to the door, “till I see wha is to pay me for the 
spoiling o* my gude new girnel, forby die meal that's 
wasted." 

“ New girnel !” exclaimed Grizzy, with a provoking 
sneer, “ it's about as auld as yoursell, and as little worth." 

“ Ye ill-tongued randy !" cried Mrs Scoreup, giving the 
ladle a most portentous flourish. 

“ Whisht, whisht, gudewife,” said Robin, “ say nae 
mair about it, we’ll mak it up amang us ; and now, Grizzy, 
tak Tammy awa hame." 

“ It’s no right in you, Robin,” said Grizzy, “ to be 
filling Tammy fou, and keeping decent folks out o' their 
beds till this time o' night." 

“ It’s a’ Tammy's faut," replied Robin ; “ for ye ken 
as well as me, that when ance he begins to tell a story, 
there's nae such thing as stopping him j he has been 
blethering about the Cal ton hill at nae allowance." 

The last words seemed to strike on Tammy's ear ; who 
hiccuped out, “ As I cam ower the Cal ton hill — ” 

“ Will naebody 8 tap a peat in that man’s hause !" ex- 
claimed Matthew Henderson ; “ for ony sake, honest wo- 
man, tak him awa, or well be keepit on the Calton hill 
the whole night." 

“ Tak baud o* me, Tammy," said Robin ; “ Til gang 
hame wi’ ye.” 

“ I can gang mysell," said Tammy, giving Robin a 
shove, and staggering towards the door. 

“ Gang yoursell !" cried Grizzy, as she followed her 
helpmate ; “ ye dinna look very like it and thus the 
party broke up ; 

And each went aff their separate way. 

Resolved to meet anither day. 


A MODERN EPICUREAN'S HINTS FOR AN 
ADDITIONAL RELISH. 

By Derwent Conway , Author of “ Solitary Walks through 

many Lands” “ Personal Narrative of a Journey through 

Norway , Sweden, and Denmark $*c. 

It surprises me that I have found courage to commit 
to paper my “ Hints" upon this subject, because I have 
lived long enough in the world to have discovered how ill- 
natured a world it is, and how difficult a matter it will 
be to get through this article, and speak my mind as I go 
along, and, at the same time, avoid the charge of sensual- 
ity. I have considerable hopes, however, that my real 
motive .and character will be discovered by some grave, 
reflecting old gentleman, who is anxious to enjoy life aa 
much as possible, and who, sitting perhaps with his pint 
of pale sherry before him, may silence any such imperti- 
nence as meets his ear, in some such words as the follow- 
ing : — “ Excuse me, gentlemen, but I really think you 
have mistaken the character of the author of the Hints, 
and his motive in making them public ; he seems to me 
to be more of a philanthropist, than either an epicure or 
a sensualist ;" and the old gentleman would speak nothing 
but the truth. . I have communicated my Hints to the 
world, from a conviction that one-half of the world bid 
adieu to it, without having once partaken of any enjoy- 
ment with the highest relish of which it is susceptible. It 
is true, indeed, that the varieties which exist in the men- 
tal and corporeal capabilities of mankind, fix precisely as 
many limits to the powers of enjoyment ; hut my desire 
is, that every man should have the power of filling his 
own measure to the brim ; — if this be not a philanthropic 
| desire, then God help the abolitionists ; they stint their 
philanthropy to the “ poor Blacks," including the “ climb- 
■ ing boys," — but mine embraces in its design the whole 
! human race, — it is neither limited to sect nor colour ; 
Jew, Christian, and Infidel, Whites and Blacks, are alike 
capable of enjoyment, and therefore may equally profit by 
I my “ hints for an additional relish." This, I think, 
forms a very pretty introduction to my subject, upon 
which the good-natured reader is now, I daresay, dis- 
posed to enter, with a prepossession in favour of me and 
my philanthropy : as for the censorious, I leave them to 
the chastisement of the old gentleman, who has ordered 
another pint of sherry, and has taken up the cudgels for 
me very warmly. 

I incline to refer the contempt which is sometimes ex- 
pressed for the pleasures of the table to one of three 
things a morbid state of the moral judgment, which 
looks upon the enjoyments of this life, and the powers 
which can make them our own, only as so many tempta- 
tions to be resisted, and so many enemies to be vanquish* 
ed ; or, an imperfect organization of certain of the senses, 
which hinders the individual from perceiving the enjoy- 
ments which he affects to perceive, and yet to despise ; or, 
lastly, hypocrisy, which parades an indifference that is 
not felt, and probably not acted upon. I think I am 
quite warranted in concluding, that no man, in the foil 
possession of his reason, with the perfect use of bis senses, 
and with sincerity in his character, will either despise, or 
affect to despise, the pleasures of the table. 

I have now reached a most important part of my sub* 
ject. I shall suppose the company blessed with a reason- 
ably good appetite, — for I have no concern with dyspep- 
tics, — and that no one is either too warm or too cold ; 
dinner is served, — and the question I put is, are you all 
prepared to enjoy it ? Ay, and there are few questions 
more important. If a man dies at seventy, he has lived 
forty years, during which the question might be put to 
him every day, — (for it is absurd to speak to a man much 
under thirty about stuffing for a roast pig, or sauce for a 
pheasant:) forty years, in the course of which he has 
eaten fourteen thousand six hundred dinners. Prince of 
gods and men, what happiness ought to be ours ! Four- 
teen thousand six hundred opportunities of enjoying one- 
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■elf ! ! I ask of every man who h as finished his toilette, 
and who is descending to the dining-room, if bo be pre- 
pared to enjoy the good things that await him ? 

I recollect to have once heard a greenhorn say, “ If 
there be a good dinner, there can be little question about 
the enjoyment of it ;” but nothing can be more erroneous, 
as applied to mankind in general ; though to such men as 
Dr Johnson, a good dinner, and the enjoyment of it, 
were indeed inseparable, because he knew the secret of 
making them so. There are, in truth, so many things 
indispensable to the highest enjoyment of a good dinner, 
that, for greater dearness, I shall throw my Hints into 
sections. 

§ 1. An UNoccuriRD Mind. — To throw off our cares 
with our surtout, is not indeed in the power of every one ; 
but, with very few exceptions, it is possible for every one 
so to arrange the day, that when the dinner-hour arrives, 
nothing that presses upon the mind shall be left undone. 
The most trifling matter will mar the enjoyment of the 
most delirious feast ; ail unanswered letter, — a dun, un- 
attended to, — the* prospect of an unpleasant duty, — 
things, ten times more insignificant than these, will neu- 
tralise the flavour of the finest turbot that ever was slid 
into the fish-kettle. The citizen drives to his retreat at 
Clapham, and recollects, at the moment he cuts into the 
sirloin, that he has neglected to provide for a bill for 
.£1000; — the lounger saunters into the Claremont, and 
remembers, just as he immerses his spoon in his turtle 
soup, that he has forgotten to leave a card for my Lord 
This or That ; — and thus the appetite of the one and the 
other is equally ruined ; 

A card forgotten, or s bill to pay. 

Alike will fright the appetite away;— 

As the rude gust, or as the lighted breath. 

Brings to the taper's flame an equal death. 

But not only must we approach the dinner table with on 
unoccupied mind, we must give to it, as to any other 
piece of important business, that which I shall insist upon 
in 

§ 2. Undivided Attention. — Every body has read 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and therefore every body re- 
members that profound remark made by the great mo- 
ralist, that, “ in order to enjoy a good dinner, we must 
talk about it all the while.” It is certain, at all events, 
that conversation must not be too excursive ; for be it a 
work of business, or a work of pleasure, in which we are 
engaged, it will be best done, and most enjoyed, if the 
mind be wholly given up to it. There is not one reader 
who is not conscious of this truth ; not one upon whom 
the pleasures of the eye, the ear, or the palate, have not, 
upon some occasions, been lost, through the pre-occupan- 
cy, or abstraction, of the mind ; — and I have no doubt 
that Clarke and Leibnitz might have discussed a brace of 
woodcocks, without being conscious of their good for- 
tune, if they had, at the same time, discussed the question 
of liberty and necessity. My philanthropy is not con- 
fined to the living ; it grieves me to think, that want of 
attention to so simple a precept as that which I have 
laid down in this section, should, for ages, have stinted 
the enjoyment of the most frequent of all the pleasures 
which lie on the highway of life. Dr Johnson properly 
makes use of the word “ talk,” in contradistinction to 
the word conversation; for, if undivided attention be 
given to the employment of the table, it is impossible 
that there should be any such thing as conversation. 
There must be nothing argumentative, — nothing that in- 
volves much difference in opinion, — nothing that rouses the 
attention, or awakens interest, — for it is impossible to 
“ lend your ear,” without also admitting a claim upon 
the sensibility of the palate; table-talk, if not rigidly con- 
fined within the horizon of the table, must, at all events, 
make hut short excursions beyond it. The philosophy of 
this section may be thus summed up : There is no such 
thing as a corporeal pleasure, independent of mind ; the 
external organs of sense are but media of communication ; 


the mind it is that takes cognizance of the qualities of 
objects; and it is undeniable, that a state of mental ab- 
straction might exist, in which no object brought in con- 
tact with the external organs of sense would create any 
perception of its quality ; and if this be true, it must ne- 
cessarily follow, that the more intently the mind is fixed 
upon any animal enjoyment, the keener will that enjoy- 
ment be. 

§ 3. Regulation or theAitetite. — The man who is 
in too great haste to be rich, sometimes misses his object ; 
the gambler who throws down all his gold on the first 
stake, runs a risk of coming away penniless ; the jockey 
who makes too much speed at the beginning of the race, 
has little chance of winning the plate; and in every plea- 
sure and every pursuit in which mankind is engaged, 
precipitancy is the neutraliser of enjoyment, and the ene- 
my of success. Keep this truth especially in mind, 
when you take your seat at a feast. He who is desirous 
of extracting the essence from it, will be as wary as an 
old trout that nibbles at the bait — the young things only 
gulp hook and all ; he will dally with his delights, and 
never swallow a second mouthful until judgment has 
pronounced her verdict upon the ssvour of the first. Sip 
and enjoy : even the most arrant bungler would not gulp 
a glass of Maraschino, as he would a basin of camomile 
tea. The non-gulping principle may be carried with ad- 
vantage into all our pleasures. A man who is ignorant 
of it, may gulp a new novel without tasting it ; it is 
possible to be so great a gulper in sight-seeing, as to 
leave nothing behind but headach ; and the man who 
should perform a journey on a race hone — and who 
might well be classed among gulper* — could not tell, 
when he came to the end of it, whether the road was 
skirted by fruit or forest trees. 

For the present I shall leave the reader to the important 
work of digestion, concluding with this single observation, 
that nothing can be sillier than the common and specious 
morsel of morality, so dogmatically levelled agaiust the 
pleasures of the table, that they are short-lived, and pe- 
rish in the using. I should be glad to know what plea- 
sure does not. We have, indeed, agreeable reminiscences 
of a fine poem which we have read, — of delightful scenery 
which we have passed through, — or of sweet music to 
which we have listened ; but the pleasure of these re- 
miniscences is faint, in comparison with present enjoy- 
ment. My recollections of Winandermere and its sur- 
rounding beauties are, indeed, of the most agreeable kind ; 
but can they be compared with the rapturous feelings 
with which I have watched, from the bosom of that 
lovely lake, day die upon the rosy mirror, and the hills 
fold themselves in their dusky mantle ? And so is it with 
all pleasures, — be they pleasures of a moment, a day, or 
a lifetime — they perish in the using. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

AN INVITATION TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By the late Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton, Authoress of the 
“ Cottagers of Glcnbumic." * 

I fain would find an open door 
Straight leading to your heart ; 

But, oh ! in vain I round me glow’r,— 

Yet, ere I hopelessly gie o’er. 

I’ll try, though feckless, gif I’ve power 
To tirl ere I depart. 

Ye winna lift the sneck, I trow, 

To Flattery's supple tongue ; 


• We can assure our readers that they may fully rely on the au- 
thenticity of these lines, which have nevtr btioie api»cared in print. 
—Erf. Lit Jour* 
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For Truth hersdl promts to you 
Sic loads of praise, as homage due 
Fine a* the world, that uaethiug new 
Can garnish Flattery’s song. 

’Tie no, then, at the Poet’s yett 
That I sail tak my stand ; 

But Friendship's wicket I’ll beset ; 

For ne’er, oh Scott ! can I forget 
How cordially langsyne ’twas let 
To ope to Friendship’s hand. 

And maun thae days nne mair return— 
Maun neebors now be strange ? 

When landloupers are free to aora, 
Maun auld acquaintance seem forlorn, 
Nae mair to meet at e’en or mom? — 
Oh, what a dismal change ! 

Then hear me, honour’d neebor, hear! 

Nor let me plead in rain ; 

A boon I crave my heart to cheer— 

A puir auld heart, — but hale and fere. 
That while it beats, will beat sincere, 
And warm in Uka vein. 

The boon I ask, at hour o’ nine 
The morrow’s e’en to meet, 

And round our blazing ingle twine 
The social wroth,— ae sprig of thine 
Wad make it doubly sweet. 


HANNIBAL, ON DRINKING THE POISON. 

By Dugald Moore , Author of “ The Africa n, a Tale 
and other Poems." 

Ax n have I thus outlived the brave 
Who wreath’d this wrinkled brow ? — 

And has earth nothing but a grave 
To shield her conqueror now ? 

Ah, gtary ! thou’rt a fading leafj — 

Thy fragrance fids©— thy blossoms brief— 

And those who to thee bow 
Worship a falling star — whose path 
Is lost in darkness and in death. 

Yet I have twined the meed of fame 
This ancient head around. 

And made the echo of my name 
A not undroded sound ; 

Ay— there are hearts, Italia, yet 
Within thee, who may not forget 
Our battle’s bloody mound, 

When thy proud eagle oo the wing 
Fell to the earth, a nerveless thing ! 

Yes, mid thy vast and fair domains, 

Thou sitt’st in terror still. 

While this old heart, and these shrunk veins, 

Have one scant drop to spill ; 

Even in the glory of tby fame 
Thou shrinkest still at AfHc’s name,— 

Tls not a joyous thrill ; 

Thou bast not yet forgotten quite 
The hurricane of Canna’s fight ! 

Though chased from shore to shore, I yet 
Can smile, proud land, at thee ; 

And though my country's glory set, 

Her warrior still is free ! 


On prostrate millious thou may’st tread. 

But never on this aged head — 

Ne’er forge base bonds for me ! 

This arm, which made thy thousands vain. 
May wither— but ne’er wear thy chain. 

True, they are gone— those days of fam»— 
Those deeds of might— and I 
Am nothing— but a dreaded name, 

Heard like storms rushing by ; 

Then welcome, bitter draught— thou’rt sweet 
• To warrior spirits that would meet 
Their end— as men should die,— 

Hearts that would hail the darksome grave. 
Ere yet degraded to a slave. 

Carthage— farewell ! My dust I lay 
Not on tby summer strand ; 

Yet shall my spirit stretch away 
To thee, my father’s land. 

I fought for thee— I bled for thee— 

I perish now to keep thee free ; 

And when the invader’s band 
Thy children meet on battled plain. 

My soul shall charge for thee again ! 

Dunlop Street , Glasgow . 


A SONG OP THE CUCKOO. 

[Tbs following spirited and original lines are the production of a 
popular living poet, whoee name we regret we are not at liberty to 
mention.— Ect. Lit Jour . ] 

Wheh Spring with her girdle of roses comes forth, 

Like a fair blushing bride from the clime of the north. 
How man’s heart bounds with gladness his gay bosom 
through. 

At her charms, and the song of her merry cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo! 

We have gazed on bright forms, such as angels above 
Might leave heaven, and come down on this dull earth to 
love; 

But no face is like Nature’s to man’s longing view, 

When she laughs out in Spring with her joyous cuckoo; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

We have felt— who has not ?— as we clasped the fair hand. 
How the pulse bounds to bliss at the dear one’s command; 
But are those warm pulsations more thrilling or new 
Than sweet Spring’s when she dances, and warbles cuckoo? 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

Though we’ve look’d in their eyes, until feeling arose. 

And the white of the cheek took the red of the rose, 

Who would say that those eyes were of tenderer blue 
Than Spring’s heaven when she comes with her merry 
cuckoo? 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ) 

Who could swear— I would not — that their voices are dear 
As Nature’s sweet speech at the spring of the year ? 

This we know, if far softer, their tongues are less true 
Than hers is when she speaks by her herald cuckoo; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

We have drank of the wine-cup— who has not?— in mirth. 
And believed nothing like it is found upon earth. 

But that draught would be bitter and dark, if ys knew 
The rich cup which she sends by her Hebe cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 
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We have read the rare books of the wise ones of old, 

And perchance touched their wand that turns all things 
to gold; 

But their tomes and their spells are as old things to new 
When fair Nature’s are shown by her envoy cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

Woman’s love’s not like hers rosy wine makes us gay. 
But, like beauty, it leads the pure bosom astray ; 

Fly them both— tear your volumes— your spells break in 
two, 

And woo Nature, and sing with her shouting cuckoo, — 
Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Wi understand that Means Longman and Co. are preparing for 
speedy publication, among other work*, — Sermons on various Sub- 
jects, by the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D.,— A System of Surgery, by 
John Burns, M.D., Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Glasgow,— A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, by Wil- 
liam Mackensie, Lecturer on the Eye In the University of Glasgow, 
yiiH senior Surgeon to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary,— Beatrice, a Tale 
founded on Facts, by Mrs Holland,— The Venetian Bracelet, and 
other Poems, by L. E. L., ftc. fee. 

Mina Mahommed Ibrahim, a Persian gentleman resident in Eng- 
land, who is attached to the East-Indla College, la employed, and 
has made considerable progress, in translating Herodotus from the 
English into Persian :— thus the earliest accounts of his country 
which Europe received, and of the dynasty which was overthrown 
by Alexander, is, alter a lapse of twenty-two centuries, likely to be 
introduced to the present inhabitants of that country in their verna- 
cular tongue. 

One of the most interesting works lately published in Paris is the 
*< Memoirs of the Duke of St Simon.” It comprehends the history 
of the character of Louis XIV. and his mistresses; and some very 
curious details relating to the Revolution of 1688. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims have been translated into modem Greek, 
an d published with an English version. 

A French and Arabic Dictionary is about to be published, which 
Will be exceedingly useful to all Europeans travelling in the East. 

Sis Humphrey Day y. — Private letters have reached this country, 
announcing the death of this eminent man, who expired at Geneva, on 
the 29th of May, after a lingering illness. Science and Great Britain 
have thus lost one of their brightest ornaments. 

FaaircH Language.— We had much pleasure in attending, oo 
Saturday and Monday last, the examination of the pupils of Mr Es- 
ptnasse, one of the most successful French teachers now resident in 
Edinburgh. The rooms were, on both days, crowded with a fashion- 
able assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, who must have been equal- 
ly pleased with the proficiency which the pupils evinced in reading, 
translating, writing, and speaking French, and with the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of the teacher. There was evidently no collusion 
between the two parties the whole was an intellectual display of a 
very Interesting and delightful kind. 

France.— We heartily recommend to our readers a new descrip- 
tive Road-book of France, just published by Samuel Leigh. It con- 
tains an account of all the post-roads, cross-roads, cities and towns, 
bathing-places, natural curiosities, rivers, canals, modes of travel- 
ing, diligences, packets, inns, expense of living, coins, passports, 
weights and measures, together with an excellent map and plans of 
several of the principal towns. It is a work which every English- 
man who crosses the Channel ought to take with him. 

Thb Islk op Maw.— We have read with much pleasure a little 
work, recently published, entitled, *' Sketches of the Isle of Man, by 
a Tourist.” It is from the pen of Mr Bennet, Editor of the Glasgow 
Free Press , and dees him much credit Whoever bends his excur- 
sive steps. In these blue and sunny days, to the Kingdom of Manx, 
will do well to provide himself with a copy of the “ Sketches.” 
This may be set down as a puff collateral j but it is not, any more 
than praising a book which deserves to be praised is a puff 

Thu Moosaw Athens.— We observe that our arbitri elegantia- 
ram are again beginning to “ agitate” regarding the improvements of 
Edinburgh. Mr Gourlsy has done us the favour to send us a copy of 
his " Plans,” which, we think, contains some very sensible remarks ; 
but as we shall probably have something to say more at length upon 
the subject soon, we shall not at present enter into the question of 
their superiority or inferiority to those already suggested. One thing 
we are dear oC that, seeing the gross blunders, in point of taste, some 
of our Juntos of wise men have already made, the public should look 
well to it before they allow any decided steps to be taken. 


Theatrical Gossip*— A pert of the original ** Der Frebehuts” has 
been performed at Covent Garden, by native Germans. The per- 
formance went off well enough, but we do not see any great merit in 
the innovation.— It is said that the present season has been a bad one 
both at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and that the managers of 
both establishments will find themselves minus several thousand 
pounds. We cannot say that we regret this, as we hope It will teach 
them the propriety of reducing, to ooe-fourth or fifth, the extrava- 
gant salaries now paid to leading performers. Laporte, the manager 
of the Italian Opera, is believed to have been, on the whole, more 
fortunate, though be has had a hard push for it. Matthews md 
Yates, at the Adelphi, have made the roost successful hit ; Astley’s 
also is doing well ; but the Surrey, Sadler's Wells, and the Coburg, 
have not been very prosperous.- Liston has been engaged for the 
Haymarket, which is to open immediately, at £20 per night,— a 
shameful sum to be paid by a small summer theatre.— It is rumour- 
ed in Paris that Miss Smithson is about to be married to a French 
Count It is the best thing she could da— Miss I. Paton entered 
upon an engagement at the Liverpool Theatre on Monday last She 
played LctUia Hardy in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” to Vandenhoff's 
Doricouri . — Mbs Foote, who is about to leave the stage, is conclu- 
ding her theatrical career, by a short engagement in Plymouth— her 
native town.— Kean is now at hi* country residence in Rothsay, and 
we are glad to understand he is much reinstated in health. He will 
do ns a personal favour if he will perform a week or ten days here at 
his first convenience.— Cazadori’s Potty, on Saturday last, was, as we 
anticipated, onn of the most brilliant things wo have seen on this 
stage. She Is to repeat the performance this evening.— Denham takes 
his benefit on Tuesday, and deserves to have a good one. He plays 
FirgMue, which is s bold attempt, but he will do it well . — We are glad 
to understand that a new dramatic piece, written by a literary gentle- 
man of some eminence in this city, has bsenread in the Green-Room, 
and is to be brought out soon. It is entitled " Willie Armstrong, 
or Durie hi Durance;”— the principal parts to be supported by 
Messrs Murray, Mackay, and Denham. The plot is founded on an in- 
teresting anecdote told by Sir Walter Scott, In his “ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.” We are wall pleased to tea some of our own literary 
characters thus rallying round our own national Theatre, in which 
honourable ambition, it ought not to be forgotten that the fklr au- 
thoress of ** Aloyaa” led the way.— Old Chrbheus informs us, that 
he proposes making a few remarks on the present state of the Edin- 
burgh Company next Saturday.— The Caledonian Theatre opens to- 
night under a new Manager— Mr Bass, of the Dundee and Montroae 
Theatres ; — we shall inform our readers what we think of his arrange- 
ments in our next. 

Weekly Li*t or Performances. 

June 6 — 12. 

Sat. The Beggar's Opera, 4 Charles XII. 

M oh. Speed the Plough, The Mogul Tale, 4 Amateurs and 
Actors. 

Tubs. Midnight Hour, a Concert, 4 Modern Antiques. 

Wbd. 8t Honan* s Well, 4 Gay Mannering. 

Thubs. Isabella, fltankoe. 

Fnu Qilderoy, The Mogul Tale, 4 George Heriot. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb able Article by the Author of “ Anstar Fair,” will appear 
next Saturday. 

Mr Brydson's verses shall have a place soon.— We are obliged to 
postpone several interesting poetical Articles which are In types.— We 
reserve Dr Gillespie’s amusing anecdote for the next appearance of 
the “ Editor in his slippers.”— We have to request of the Editor of 
a Newspaper north of the Forth, when he favours us by copying in- 
to his columns articles communicated to the Litjrraby Journal 
by Dr Gillespie, or any other person of eminence, to acknowledge 
the source from which they are taken, as his not doing so may be 
fully as disagreeable to our correspondents as to ourselves.- We can- 
not at present find room for a notice of the last number of the Month- 
ly Magazine . — There is considerable promise in the versos “ To 
F— y and likewise in the Lines by “ Edwin." 

The author of one of the articles in today’s Number will per- 
ceive that we have been under the necessity of curtailing it to adapt 
it to our limits ; but we have no intention of abridging the other able 
communication with which be has favoured us. 

•• R. C." is informed that we cannot poesibly give a place to docu- 
ments connected with Mr Galt, which originally appeared in a Liver* 
pool Newspaper. 

We observe that a writer In the Weekly Journal has misapprehend- 
ed the tenour of our remarks on Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, reviewed 
in our last We did not complain of the paucity of materials in that 
work, but of the Editor having, to a certain extent, neglected to ar- 
range these materials in the most Judicious manner. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science , and the Arts . 
WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER, TREACHER, & CO. 
AVE-MARIA LANE, LONDON. 

I. 

In lSmo, with numerous Cuts, and a Portrait of the Author, engra- 
ved by Finden, from a Bust by Kendrick, price 7s. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ORACLE; or, Art of 

Domestic Management : Containing a complete System of Car- 
ring with Accuracy and Elegance s Hints relative to Dinner Parties { 
the Art of managing Servants, and the Economist's and Epicure's 
Calendar, showing the Seasons when all kinds of Meat, Fish, Poul- 
try, Game. Vegetables, and Fruits, first arrive in the Market, earliest 
Time forced, when most plentiful, when best and cheapest. To which 
are added, a Variety of Useful and Original Receipts. By the late 
William Kitchener, M.D. 

II. 

In 12mo, the Sixth Edition, very greatly augmented and improved, 
price 7s. 6d. 

The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONG- 
ING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine. Sleep, Ac. ; or, 
the Invalid's Oracle ; containing Peptic Precepts, pointing out agree- 
able and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve indigestion, and to 
regulate and strengthen the Action of the Stomach and Bowels. To 
which is added, the Pleasure of Making a Will. By the late Dr Kitch- 

BNIS. 

III. 

APICIAN MORSELS. 

In foolscap 8vo, with cuts, price 8s. 

TALES of the TABLE, KITCHEN, and LAR- 
DER; consisting of Select Epicurean Precepts, Nutritive Maxims, 
Reflections. Anecdotes, Ac. illustrative of the veritable Science of the 
Mouth ; which includes the Art of never Break fasting at Home, and 
always Dining Abroad. 

Grands Gourmands, or the lovers of good eating and drinking, will 
find some exquisite pickings among these “ Apician Morsels." 

IV. 

A New Edition in 12mo, with coloured Plates, price 8s. 

A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on 

the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, P1\K, AU- 
RICULA. POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HYA- 
CINTH, ROSE, and other Flowers; including a Dissertation on 
Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of the most esteemed Varieties of 
each Flower. By Thomas Hogo, Florist, Paddington Green. 

V. 

In 2 vols. lfmo, price 14s. boards,’ 

The DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, de- 
duced from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the 
Authenticity of Scripture. By John Shepherd, Esq. of Frame. 

VI. 

In 12mo, the Fifth Edition, price 6s. 
THOUGHTS, chiefly designed as PREPARATIVE 
or PERSUASIVE to PRIVATE DEVOTION. By John Shrp- 
BKBD, Esq. 

VII. 

In 32mo, with a beautiful vignette title, price 2s. bound in black, 
with gilt edges, 

A COMPANION to the ALTAR ; showing the 
Nature and necessity of a Sacramental Preparation, In order to our 
worthy receiving the Holy Communion s to which are added. Pray 
ers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on the Origin, Na- 
ture, aDd Tendency of the Lord's Supper, chiefly selected from the 
Writings of Hugh Blair, D.D. 

VIII. 

In 12mo, a New Edition, with plates, price 8s. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE ; or, a 

Description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and In- 
sects, Trees, Plants. Flowers, Gems, and precious Stones, mentioned 
In the Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the best Authorities, and 
Alphabetically arranged. By Thaddbus Mason Harris, D.D. 

IX. 

Second Edition, altered and enlarged, demy 18mo, price 4s. 6d. Royal 
18mo, 6s. boards, 

MATINS and VESPERS; with Hymns and Occa- 

sional Devotional Pieces. By John Bowbino, F.L.S. 

X. 

In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. bound, the 
Twenty-Fourth Edition, with a Selection of Hymns for particular 
occasions, 

SELECT PORTIONS of the NEW VERSION of 
PSALMS, for every Sunday throughout the Year, and the principal 
Festivals and Fasts ; for the Use of Parish Churches. The words 
selected by the Rev. C. H. Drummond ; the Music selected, adapt- 
ed, and composed by Edw. Miller, Mus. Dog. 

XI. 

A New Edition, in 8 vols. post 8vo, price 25s. 

OUR VILLAGE; COUNTRY STORIES; Sketch- 
es of Rural Character aqd Scenery. By Miaa Mary Russell 
MiTroam 


XII. 

In post 8vo, price 8s. 

FOSCARI; and JULIAN. Tragedies. By Miss 

Miteoro. 

XIII. 

In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

DRAMATIC SCENES, SONNETS, and other 

POEMS. By Mias Mitpord. 

XIV. 

In 3 vols. 12mo, price 21s. bds. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 

BRITISH POETS. 

Part I. Containing Quotations from Shakspearb, price 6s. 6d. 

II. — — in Blank Verse, price 7s. 

III. In Rhyme, price 7s. 6d. 

“ These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly and 
tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shakspeare 
and the British Poets .” — Critical Gas. 

XV. 

In 12mo, the Ninth Edit revised and improved, price 7s. 6d. bds. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in most fre- 
quent Use, taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages, translated 
into English; with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. By E. 
D. Macdonnrl, of the Middle Temple. 

XVI. 

In one large and closely-printed volume, 8vo, price 15s. bds. 

The HISTORY of the INQUISITION of SPAIN, 

from the time of its Establishment to the Reign of Ferdinand VII. 
Composed from the original Documents of the Archives of the Su- 
preme Council, and from those of subordinate Tribunals of the Holy 
Office. Abridged and translated from thte original Works of D. 
Juan Antonio Llorentb, formerly Secretary of the Inquisition, 
Chancellor of the University of Toledo, dee. dec. 

XVII. 

In two large volumes 8vo» price 30s. 

The HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of the French 
Revolution. By Gsomoc Pbrcival, Esq. 

XVIII. 

In small 12mo, the Fourth Edition, price 5s. extra boards. 

The SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; Exhibiting 
the various and most correct modes of Superscription, Commence- 
ment, and Conclusion of Letters, to Persons of every degree of Rank; 
including the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries : with 
Lists of Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, the forms neces- 
sary to be used In Applications or Petitions to the King in Council, 
Houses of Lords and Commons, Government Offices, and Public 
Companies : with a Table of Precedency, and Abbreviation of the 
several British and Foreign Orders of Knighthood. 


XIX. 

In lfmo, the Fourth Edition, newly arranged, and very materially 
improved, with an entirely new Set of Copperplate Engravings, 
price 8s. handsomely half-bouud , 


SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary Method 
of Teaching Children to Read and Spell with facility and plea- 
sure. The Fourth Edition, with an entirely new Set of Copperplate 
Engravings, and an improved Arrangement adapted to them. By 
Mrs Williams, Author of the Conversations on English Grammar. 

N.B. This Edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour of 
the System, from some of the most respectable Professors of the 
English Language, as well as from several parents, whose children 
lamused and interested by this novel mode of instruction) have 
learned, in the course of a very few months, to reed correctly, and 
with perfect ease, the longest and moat difficult words. 

Boxes, with appropriate Counters, for the Amusement of Young 
Begiamrs, may be had. If required, of the Publishers. 


XX. 

The Third Edition, with Additions and Improvements, price 5s. 
half-bound. 


CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, in a aeries of familiar and entertaining Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughters ; in which the Rules of Grammar are in- 
troduced and explained in a Manner calculated to excite the Atten- 
tion of Children, and, at the same time, to convey to their Minds 
dear and comprehensive Ideas of the Principles of Language : with 
a number of appropriate Questions following each Conversation. 
Adapted to the Use of Establishments for Young Ladies, as well as 
to private Tuition. By Mrs H. Williams. 


XXI. 

In two vols. 12mo, price 15s. boards. 

The ECONOMY of the EYES, by the late Wm. 
Kitchener, M.D. 


Part I.— Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation of tire 
Sight; and Plain Rules, which will enable alt to judge exactly when 
and what Spectacles arc best calculated for their eyes. Observations 
on Opera Glasses and Theatres. Price 6s. in boards. 


Pabt II.— Of Telescopes; being the Result of Thirty Years* 
Experiments with Fifty-one Telescopes, of from one to Nine Inches 
in Diameter, in the possession of William Kitchrnrr, M.D. To 
which are added, an Abstract of the Practical Parts of Sir W. Hbr- 
schell’s Writings on Telescopes, Double Stars, £e. i some Obser- 
vations thereon, end Original Letters from Eminent Opticians. 
Price 9s. boards. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


MR UPHAM’S NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 

This day 

la 2 vols. 7s.— fine paper, 10s. 

A 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT TILL THE TEAR 1828. 

By EDWARD UPHAM, Esq. M.R.A.S. 

Author of the ** History of Budhism,” Ac. 

Illustrated with a Map of the Seat of War in Turkey— a View of 
Constantinople — and Procession of the Grand Sultan. 
Forming Vols. XL. and XLt. of 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME XLII. 

Will appear on the 20th June, Illustrated with a beautiful 
Engraving of the Battle-ground of Killiecr ankle, 

HISTORY 

or 

THE REBELLIONS IN SCOTLAND, 

UNDER THE VISCOUNT DUNDEE AND THE EARL OF MAR, 

In 1689 and 1715. 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

Author of the “ History of the Rebellion in 1715," dec. 
Edinburgh : Comstablb A Co. 19, Waterloo Place t and Hubst, 
Chance, A Co. London. 

Published this day, price 7s. 6d. 

A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY. Vol. VII. 

**• Part II. 

GERMANY, SWITZERLAND. AND ITALY. 

By M. MALTE-BRUN. 

•• We think the translators of M. Malte-Brun's Geography have 
done good service to the public, by rendering so valuable a work ac- 
cessible to the English reader. If the port which is to treat of the 
United Kingdom be as well executed as that which treats of the 
United States of America, it will do something to supply one of the 
greatest desideratum! in British literature,- a tolerable account of 
the British dominions. "—Edinburgh Review, No. 97. 

Aoam Black, Edinburgh s and Lonoman A Co. London. 

Published this day, 

In 12mo, containing above 550 closely-printed pages, price only 
7s. 6d. boards, 

THE FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 

THE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: 

a Practical System of Modern Domestic Cookery and Family 
Management. Containing a Compendium of French Cookery, and 
of fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for Invalids, a Selection 
of cheap Dishes, and numerous useful miscellaneous Receipts in the 
various Brandies of Domestic Economy. 

By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, 

Of the Cleikum Inn, St Ronan's. 

Published by Oltver A Boyd, Edinburgh; 

And Simpkin A Marshall, London. 


THEATRE-ROYAL. 

AIR DENHAM respectfully announces to the 

Public, that his BENEFIT is fixed for 

TUESDAY, 16th June, 

On which occasion will be presented, bv desire, Knowles’ celebrated 
Tragedy of 

VIRGINIUS. 

Virginia*, Mr Denham, 

Being his first and only appearance in that character. 
Virginia, Miss Masoo. 

The Light Guitar by Miss Clatk. 

The Parody, Smoke the Light Ci«ar, by Mr Murray. 

Mr Mackay, and Mr Stanley. 

After which, the celebrated Farce called 

FREE AND EASY. 

The principal characters by Mr Murray, Mr Jones, 

Mr Mackay. and Miss Turn tall. 

Mr Hsncox will perform a Concerto on 
THE VIOLONCELLO. 

To conclude with 

CRAMOND BRIG. 

For this night only, 

Msrion Howison, Mins Clarke, with the Songs of 
Saw ye Johnny Cornin', Caro ye by Atholl, 

And Saw ye my Wee Thing. 

Tickets to be had of Mr Denham, No. 7, Leith Street 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the SKETCH BOOK. 
Published this day, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. boards, 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRA- 

NADA, from the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida. By WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 

CALEDONIAN THEATRE. 

^HE Nobilitv, and Gentry, ami Public of Fdin- 

burgh and its Environs, are most respectfully informed, that the 
above Theatre will be opened for the Summer Season 

On SATURDAY Evening next, June 13, 1829, 
Under the sole management of Mr C. BASS, of the Theatres Royal, 
Dundee, Perth, dec*. 

In introducing himself to the notice of the Public of Edinburgh, 
Mr Bass refrains from advancing any ctaimi to their patronage; 
which he is conscious must depend entirely on his exer ions to please. 
Nevertheless, impressed with a just sense of what *s due to the inha- 
bitants of this enlightened city, he trusts, from his arrangements for 
the general conducting of the Theatre, and from the nature and va- 
riety of the entertainments that will be submitted to 'heir judgment; 
to merit their approval ; hi* constant aim being to blend instruction 
with delight, ana to verify the popular sentiment, “ that the even- 
ing’s amusement may ever bear the morning’s reflection.” 

The Scenic Department will be entirely new ; also a new stage will 
be built, and various improvements will be effected to secure the ac- 
commodation and comfort of the Audience. 

Separate entrances will be constructed to each part of the Theatre. 
The Box entrance from Broughton Street. The Upper Box, Pit, 
and Gallery entrances from King Street. 

In submitting the following list of the performers already engaged, 
Mr B. trusts the Comfwny will be found efileient as it is numerous, 
—the Ballet Department being decidedly equal to any at either of the 
Theatres- Royal, London. 

For the Drama . 

Miss Brothers and Miss Poole, 

Of the Theatre Royal, Druiy-Lane. 

Miss Bovle and Mrs Lee, 

From the Theatre Royal, Cork. 

Mn C. Bass, Mrs Tyrcr, Miss Irons, Misses Tyrer, M. Tyrtr, 

J. Tyrer, and Mrs Skinner ; 

Mr C. Bass, Mr Taylor. Mr M'Carthy, Mr Tyrer, Mr Harrison, 
Mr Melmoui, Mr Fraser, Mr Miller, Mr Ferrers, 

Mr Wallace, and Mr Douglas, 

From the Theatres Royal, Dundee and Perth. 

And Mr Bevan, from the Lynn Theatre. 

For the Ballet, fyc. 

Mademoiselle Rosier, 

Late r rlncipal Dancer of this Theatre. 

Madame Vedy, Miss Harvey, and Miss KendalL 
Monsieur D’ Albert, 

Mr Austin, and Master Harvey, 

Principal Dancers of the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, and the 
Italian Opera- House, 

Whose first performance will be duly announced. 

Mr Amherst, Mr Lewis, and Mr Absolon, 

From the Royal Amphitheatre, London. 

And a number of Assistants. 

The arrangement of the BALLETS, dec. under the superintend- 
ence of Mr Auston, Ballet-Master of the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
Garden. 

Mr Lawrence Fraser, Mr Mann, and Mr Turner, principal Artists 
to the Theatre. 

The ORCHESTRA will be complete. 

The Performances will commence 
On SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 13th, 

With an 

OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 

(Written by the Author of the “ Gowrie Conspiracy,”) 

To be spoken by Mr Baas. 

After which an entirely new National Drama taken from 
“ The Chronicles of the Canongate,” by Mr Bass, 
and called 

THE WOMAN OF THE TREE. 

A variety of ELEGANT DANCING by Mademoiselle Rosier. 
After which, a new Comic Drama (first time), called 

MY OLD WOMAN. 

To conclude with the popular Pautomine of 

DON JUAN. 

Don Juan, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 

Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Theatre from 10 till 2. 
Doors opened at half-past six; to commence at seven precisely. 
Boxes, 3s. ; Upper Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; Pit, 2s. ; Galleiy, Is. 

Second Price at half-past eight.— Boxes, 2s. ; Upper Boxes, Is. 6d. ; 
Pit, is.; Gallery, 6<L 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Em Night* of St Atoms. In three Tolumes. Edin- 
burgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

This is a romance from the pen of Mr Mudford, who 
was for a considerable period editor of the London Courier. 
We hare read the book with some attention, and we re- 
gret to say that our verdict concerning it cannot be a fa- 
vourable one. 

The plot or machinery upon which the romance is 
founded is simple enough. Two persons, of the name of 
Peverell and Clayton, returning home one night to the 
town of St Albans, where they live, observe an old abbey 
In the neighbourhood supernaturally illuminated. Next 
day they inform their fellow-townsmen of what they had 
seen ; and, in conjunction with the rest of the inhabit- 
ants, they determine to watch that night for the recur- 
rence of the phenomenon. The phenomenon not only 
takes place, but is accompanied with still more extraordi- 
nary appearances than on the preceding evening. This 
induces twelve of the bravest citizens of St Albans to 
form themselves into an association, for the purpose of 
watching in the Abbey, till they have discovered the 
cause of these fearful portents. Their watch is held for 
five nights, in the course of which innumerable horrible 
and supernatural events occur ; and with a detailed ac- 
count of these the three volumes are entirely occupied. 
By fortitude and perseverance the powers of darkness are 
at last overcome ; and, in conclusion, a very ridiculous 
and unsatisfactory explanation is given of the cause which 
induced the goblins and malicious spirits to fix upon St 
Albans as the scene of their nocturnal revels. 

It will thus be perceived that the author, avoiding all 
the usual subsidiaries o(V*om*nce, wishes to rest the in- 
terest and success of his work solely upon its uninter- 
rupted appeal to the superstitious feelings of our nature. 
But he has undertaken to handle a weapon, with the 
mode of using which he is very imperfectly acquainted. 
In the first place, the very assumption upon which the 
whole book proceeds, is, in these days, much more calcu- 
lated to excite mirth than to create awe. It stoutly sets 
out with the tangible introduction of devils and “ demo- 
gorgons dire,” and leaves the reader no hope that towards 
the conclusion of the third volume a long string of mys- 
terious circumstances will be satisfactorily cleared up, and 
shown to have been nothing counter to the established 
laws which regulate the material universe. Before we 
have proceeded six pages, we find that we must, with our 
author, cut the cable of reason, and drift away on the 
wildest tide of imagination. To get at all interested in 
the work, we must be content to believe, not only that 
unpematural appearances are possible, but that the earth, 
the air, and the sea, are, in reality, peopled with beings of 
a nature different from our own, with whom we are 
brought into immediate contact, and, as it were, rendered 
fiuniliar. In the next place, besides the absence ah initio 
of all doubt, (one of the great engines of superstition^ and 
tbs c ons e qu ent certainly that what appear to bt goblins 


art goblins, we have so minute an account of their hideous 
sayings and doings, that terror is, for the most part, 
merged either in disgust or amusement. Mr Mudford 
seems to be profoundly ignorant that there is but one step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. Having supped 
full of horrors, he seems anxious to treat his readers to a 
similar banquet, simply by crowding together all the loath- 
some and fantastic images which ever came, in the shape 
of nightmare or stifling dreams, to the unhappy wretch 
who has eat at supper seven or eight pounds of pork 
sausages, and an unweighed quantity of toasted cheese. 

Do not let us be mistaken. We are perfectly willing 
to admit that considerable genius may be shown in suc- 
cessfully grouping together a number of strange and gro- 
tesque images, whether of heaven or of earth ; hut if the 
leading object be to excite terror, no little caution and de- 
licacy will be necessary, in order to keep this grouping 
within proper bounds, and likely to produce the end in 
view. A very good illustration of what we mean may 
be had by contrasting the Temptation of St Anthony, as 
painted by Teniers, with the same subject as treated by 
several Italian artists. The latter commonly represent 
the saint in a dark cave, through which the surrounding 
horrors glimmer dimly upon the eye, stimulating, hut not 
satiating, the im agi n ation ; whereas the former brings 
every thing into view with the most laborious minute- 
ness, and fills his picture with shapes of unclean birds, 
loathsome beasts, crawling reptiles, and all the 
disagreeables of a vivid, perhaps, but certainly a far leas 
poetical fancy. The consequence is, that, in the first 
case, we sympathize with the undefined terror of St An- 
thony’s situation, and in the other, wish only for a good 
sword or sturdy stick to drive the four-fee ted abomina- 
tions away. In the same manner, in fictitious composi- 
tion, there is a certain boundary, past which terror changes 
into disgust. None hut a man of coarse feelings would, 
for a moment, suppose that a full, true, and particular 
account of a raw-head-and-bloody-bonss was nearly so 
spirit-stirring as one or two mysterious and indistinct 
hints of some undescribed honor. Mr Mudford en- 
tirely overlooks this fundamental law in the use of the 
terrible in composition ; and he has been pleased, there- 
fore, to present us with a tissue of descriptions, much 
more calculated to turn our stomach than to freeze our 
blood. 

It would be unfair to make this assertion without 
proving its truth ; and with this view alone we «h^ll in- 
troduce into our pages a few passages, to which we should 
certainly never have given a place on any other account. 
We need only open any one of the three volumes to meet 
wkh whole pages of coarse and loathsome bombast like the 
following : — “ His flesh was one putrid mass of dissolving 
jelly ; his face livid, with here and there broad blotches 
of cadaverous green ; his features bore no distinguishable 
resemblance to what had been their character in life ; 
while the blaek mark round his throat, which had been 
observed in the first instance, had eaten itself, m it were. 

Into a trench or gash of fluid corruption.** Or again, 

“ This imp of Acheron dwelt in a cave a t den, a mile be- 
yond the city, whose entrance was guarded by a monster. 
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engendered, as it was said, by his necromantic art, from 
the seed of the serpent, cast into the seething blood of in- 
fants (the first-born of their parents) during an eclipse 
of the moon ; and kept boiling for nine times nine hours, 
by a fire fed with maidens* eyes.” Or again, — “ Peve- 
rell stood, for a moment, gazing on the shocking object 
that lay before him. The eyes were staring — the fea- 
tures distorted, and smeared with blood — the wound ga- 
ping; but the snn shone brightly — all nature smiled 
around — while a bloated toad, unscared by the presence 
of Peverell, was dabbling in, and sucking up, the clotted 
lumps that lay congealed upon the ground.” Or again, 
— “ If any neighbouring farmer, or his wife, sickened, it 
was because the hag Margery had stuck a heart of wax 
full of magio needles ; or had made an exact image of the 
sick person, in wax, and roasted it before a slow fire; 
the marrow of the sufferer melting away, drop by drop, 
as the image itself dissolved.” Or again, — “ Some hu- 
man bones, a skull, and what seemed to be the body of a 
new-born infant, with the dried skin of a water-snake 
coiled tightly round its neck, and two glow-worms shi- 
ning in the sockets instead of eyes, stood on a table, in a 
dark corner, near the fire-place. In the opposite corner 
was a brood of enormous rats, weltering in bleed, which 
was contained in a brazen cauldron.** 

These examples would probably be enough to prove 
that, in this particular style of writing, the “ Five Wights 
of St Albans” will not yield to the moat consummate 
trash that ever issued from the Minerva Press ; but as the 
charge we make is a serious one, we must, however re- 
luctantly, add a specimen or two additional. The whole 
scene in the witch Margery's cottage, which occupies a 
prominent part in the second volume, is in the highest 
degree disgusting, and almost unfit to be read by persons 
possessing minds of the most common degree of refine- 
ment. Here U one short sample of it : — “ There stood 
a coffin, not a span long, with the untimely yielded 
burden of an abortive womb in it ; and close by its 
side the delicate white pap of the dead mother, seem- 
ingly fresh severed from the body. A knife, crusted 
with blood, was fitted into the throat it had cat, which 
lay, still dripping, in the hellish circle. There, too, was 
a cadaverous heart, half gnawed away, as if it had been 
tossed for food to the blood-weltered rats. A grey scalp, 
with the skeleton fingers of a clenched hand, tugging at 
the thinly-scattered hairs, was beside it ; and Helen fan- 
cied it might have belonged to some despairing wretch, 
who had died blaspheming ! Between these horrible ob- 
jects, burned low, red flames, issuing from human fat and 
flesh, and emitting a most noisome smell.” What can 
any one think of the taste and dispositions of the ex-edi- 
tor of the Courier, who allows himself to gloat over such 
descriptions as these ? The story of Alice Gray, the mid- 
wife, Is, if possible, (and on# would think it barely possi- 
ble,) still worse. Here is a brief sample of this most 
amiable episode : — “ The maddened husband, and self- 
denying fether, with the look and gesture of a demon, 
cast the innocent babe upon the blazing fire, and then 
heaped upon it the burning embers ! Its screams were 
loud and terrific ! The noise of its crackling flesh, as it 
shrivelled up in the fierce flames, could be distinctly 
heard !” These are not accidental passages, for we could, 
with equal ease, quote pages of similar stuff. As the 
main horrors of the book are connected with the Abbey 
of St Albans, It may be proper to give one short specimen 
of what these horrors are. On one of the nights that 
Peverell and his companions went to watch, the follow- 
ing is a short view of the exterior of the Abbey : 

“ As they approached the Abbey, the voices were re- 
doubled. Monstrous shadows reared themselves in threat- 
ening attitudes along the walls— the bell tolled, and its beat 
was aim the roaring of cannon— purple and sulphureous 
flames seemed to burst from the windows— the earth trem- 
bled beneidh their feet — the rushing winds blew from every 
quarter of the heavens : — blazing meteors flashed across the 
darkened sky— fiery hail fell before them at each step, as if 


to drive them b a ck — corpse*like fa ces grinned and chattered 
around them — unseen, icy hands clasped theirs— night- 
ravens shrieked : toads croaked, and adders hissed: the 
ground was strewed with loathsome reptiles of oil kinds: 
low, mourning voices smote their ears, crying, < Beware ! 
beware !’ and a fest-s welling river of blood seemed to ex- 
hale from the earth, like a moat, before the doors of the 
Abbey!" 

The sketch of the interior, which follows immediately 
afterwards, is still more delightful : 

" The interior was lighted, if light it could be called, with 
that kind of dusky gloom which is shed over every object 
by the descending shadows of evening. The eye could dis- 
tinguish neither the height, nor the length, nor the breadth 
of the aisles. But pale phantoms, in shrouds and winding- 
sheets, and in every stage almost of mortal decay, wero visi- 
ble. Some looked as if life had just deported*— ethers with 
that green and yellow hoe, as if they had not lain in tbs 
earth a week— some showed incipient rottenness, in the loss 
of lips, and eyes, and cheeks— others, with the features dis- 
solving into putrid liquefaction— some were brushing sway 
the worms that crawled out of their cars and mfrcitK and 
some, more horrible still, seemed to dress up their dry, 
fleshless bones, in the living characters of thought and pas- 
sion ! On every side these hideous spectres were seen, 
sweeping slowly along in the air, or gliding upon the 
ground, or stalking backward and forward with noisden 
motion. Sometimes they would bring their pestiferous 
faces close, and their smell was of corruption ; out if the 
uplifted hand was raised to put than back, it passed through 
mere vacancy.” 

We doubt not our readers think that we have now fa- 
voured them with a sufficient number of extracts ; but 
there is one other we beg to recommend to their atten- 
tion, as peculiarly characteristic of Mr Mudford’s style. 
We shall entitle it 

AX IXCAXTATtOX SCtXE. 

“ Margery now laid herself flat down, with her mouth 
close to the ground, and remained in that position for se- 
veral minutes, writhing her limbs and pronouncing strange 
words. Sometimes she was still and motionless. 

> “ She arose. Her look was angry. < There is aome 
power near, or at work,* said she, * which he dreads. I 
heard his groan in the centre of the earth.' 

“ Helen remembered the signet, and felt it dip her finger 
with a burning pressure. 

“ * I will tear him up,’ she continued, stamping her foot 
violently, * though his yells affright the dead, and drive buck 
the moon from her path in the heavens! I am strong enough 
for that.' 

“ She threw her crutch upon the ground, and exclaimed. 
* Unfold thyself !' 

“ Helen gazed with mute terror, as she saw the crutch 
heave, and swell, and enlarge itself, till it gradually assumed 
the shape of an enormous black serpent, curling and waving 
about in massy folds. 

“ ‘ Suck me (me drachm of blood !' continued the hag, 
uncovering her withered neck, and dragging out a shrive- 
led breast. 

“ The reptile coiled itself round her body with a hissing 
noise, and its eyes gleaming like two rubies. Helen shud- 
dered ; and the hag herself screamed, when the serpent 
darted its forked tongue into her nipple ! 

“ ‘Bravely done!' she exclaimed. * Hold it till I bid 
thee ; and then void it, drop by drop, in the cauldron ! 
Each charmed drop is able to confound the elements, «nd 
make turreted castles rock to their foundations in the sud- 
den tempest. Bat it must fell on the precious syrup made 
of child's grease, melted by a blue fire, kindled with lizard's 
brains, or it will not have power to compel Alasoon when 
he is moody.' 

“ She then poured some of this * precious syrup’ into the 
cauldron, ana walked to the four corners of the room, ex- 
claiming, * I call you from the east— I call you from the 
west — I call you from the south— I call you from the north !* 
She next stood in the middle of the room, and whirled roqnd 
three times, saying all the while, * I call you from graves, 
from woods, from fens, and from rocks ! I call you from 
the deep river and the stagnant pool— I call you from char- 
nel houses, and the grave of the unbaptized babe !' 

"Helen remained motionless silent— but almost frenzied ! 
Her cheek was pale— her eye wildly following every motion 
of Margery— her body trembling. The incantation M 
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already gone beyond her acquaintance with such fearful 
ritee ; and she knew Margery was now working by tre- 
mendously powerful charms— an exertion of her art which 
she shuddered to think was probably required, in oonse- 

K i of that golden signet on her finger. She began to 
too, lest her resolution should be subdued by the in- 
tensity of her excited feelings. Once or twice it required 
all the command she could still exercise oyer herself to re- 
frain from giving utterance to her agony of mind, though 
she knew a single word from her, even a half-stifled excla- 
mation, would destroy the whole. 

“ The hag now bade the serpent give the charmed Mood, 
drop b y^drop ^and no so oner^h ad the gorged c feature, rear- 
ing jaws, than Helen's ears were assailecTby the most^s- 
mal wailings, and by deep hollow groans from beneath her 
fret. The walls shook— the earth trembled— the loathsome 
objects which formed the circle leaped and danced about— 
skulls rattled against skulls— the iron teeth chattered— the 
low red flames, issuing from the unhallowed human flu 
and flesh, biased like torches— the thunder pealed— and the 
blue lightning flashed— and there were loud howling and 
screaming, as if the place were filled with ravening wolves 
and famished eagles. 

“ In the midst of this wild tumult of unearthly noises, 
the voice of Margery wa heard eryinr aloud, * Arise, Alas- 
oon ! Alascon, arise ! Ascend, mighty Spirit of the fu- 


Ohe, jam satis ! From beginning to end, this book 
seems to us an outrage upon common sense, and common 
decency. There is a certain degree of rude strength in 
some of the conceptions, but it is a strength more befit- 
ting a batcher in the shambles, than a Christian knight 
at tilt or tournament. Besides, all the horrors are gra- 
tuitous to a most unjustifiable degree ; — they answer no 
end, — they elucidate no secret, — they point no moral. 
They are a mouldering heap of cross bones, which ought 
to be buried again in the charnel-house, from which they 
liave been sacrilegiously dug. 


An Experimental Enquiry into the Laws which regulate 
the Phenomena of Organic and Animal Life. By George 
Calvert Holland, M.D., Bachelor of Letters of the 
University of Paris, formerly senior President of the 
Hunterian Medical Society, and President of the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart. 1829. Pp. 466. 8vo. 

Tm study of Physiology Is commonly regarded as 
forming one of the most pleasing branches essential to 
Medical Science ; yet it embraces so many subjects of an 
interesting nature, that they require only to be stripped 
of the technicalities with which they are often obscured, 
to command general attention, and be appreciated by the 
more popular class of readers. The voyager, who, In 
traversing the wide ocean, is the first to discover some 
previously unknown Island ; or the astronomer, who first 
perceives and demonstrates the existence of some new and 
distant planet, is not entitled to more credit and praise 
from his fellow-creatures, than he who is the first to dis- 
close some new and important truth, prevailing as an 
established law throughout the animal economy. To 
enter the fields of science with an ardent and anxious 
mind, — to explore their hitherto untrodden paths with 
on wearied assiduity and zeal, will almost guarantee some 
degree of success to every enquirer ; for so much has yet 
to be accomplished, and there remain so many truths that 
have even yet escaped our investigation, that none need 
despair of ultimately triumphing over difficulties, and 
making discoveries that may still be of essential benefit 
to mankind. The experimental philosopher cannot fail 
to feel animated by this hope ; it is the star at ones to 
guide and cheer him in his prog r ess ; and thus he may 
reconcile himself to tasks otherwise of a most irksome 
and even painful description. But think not, fair and 
gentle • reader ! that we wish to summon the spirit of 
the charnel-house from Surgeon Square to discompose 


you ; — we are not about to describe the sufferings of the 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, pigeons, pigs, and chickens, that have 
from time to time been gasping in articulo mortis beneath 
the scalpel of the physiologist ; — we have no desire at 
this moment to excite your sympathy with such horrors, 
and would not disturb the summer serenity of your 
thoughts by one unpleasing or unhallowed reflection. Oar 
present remarks are simply to preface a notice of a very 
interesting and valuable work by Dr Holland, who baa 
devoted much time and industry to physiological pursuits, 
and whose name, from the freshness of his mind, and the 
obvious zeal of his disposition in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, is likely, at no distant period, to rank very high in 
Medical literature. 

The limits which must be prescribed to the present re- 
view, and the circumstance of our Journal not aiming at 
the discussion of controversial points in physiological and 
medical science, must preclude us from disputing with 
our author many theoretical opinions, on which we are 
inclined to differ from him. Our notice of his work we 
wish to be rather analytical, than controversial ; and we 
leave him and his contemporaries, whose opinions he ar- 
raigns, to discuss them more at length in the periodicals 
which are avowedly devoted to this subject. Dr Holland's 
enquiries refer principally to the cause of animal heat ; a 
subjeot that has engaged the attention of the most distin- 
guished physiologists, and which has, unquestionably, a 
high degree of interest attached to it. All animals, It Is 
known, have a tendency to preserve a temperature that 
is more or less distinct from the medium wherein they 
live, and which, in diseases, is ascertained to undergo re- 
markable variations. In fever, the heat of the body has 
been observed at 107°, in tetanus at 1 10°, and on some 
occasions has been said to rise still higher. It manifests 
variety according to age, season, and climate. Accord- 
ing to Dr Edwards and Despretz, it Is said to be lower 
in the young than in the adult ; in infancy, the former 
has remarked the temperature to be 94£°, whilst in the 
adult it varies from 96° to 98°. The latter asserts, that 
while In birds it is 105^ in winter, it is nearly 111° 
in summer, gradually increasing in spring, and decrea- 
sing in autumn. There appears, also, to be a remarkable 
difference in the young of warm-blooded animals, as to 
their power of producing heat. A guinea-pig, soon after 
birth, is able to resist a low temperature, nearly as well 
as an adult ; but kittens and puppies, when newly bora, 
lose their temperature rapidly, when the external heat is 
artificially lowered ; In a fortnight, however, they again 
acquire the power of evolving heat. Those animals which 
are bora with their eyes open, can sustain themselves at 
a given temperature ; the opposite class resemble at first 
cold-blooded animals, and their temperature falls with 
that of the surrounding media. 

John Hunter, Wilson Philip, Crawford, Edward% 
Brodie, and numerous other distinguished physiologists, 
have exercised their abilities in endeavouring to explain 
the source of animal heat ; and although various inge- 
nious theories have been hazarded, and experiments per- 
formed, very different opinions respecting it are still en- 
tertained. Black was the first who regarded the respira- 
tory function as producing changes on the inspired air 
analogous to those of combustion ; and when this resem- 
blance was ascertained, the lungs, which had formerly 
been supposed to act in cooling the heart, were invested 
by physiologists with the power of producing animal 
heat. To this It was replied, that If the heat of the body 
radiated from the lungs, their temperature must be much 
superior to that of the other organs of the body ; — an ob- 
jection which appeared at that time of so formidable a 
kind, that Black did not, it is said, attempt its refuta- 
tion. Lavoisier advocated a similar theory, but speaks 
of the hypothesis as being entirely his own, and founded 
on his own experiments. Crawford, by numerous ex- 
periments, carefully conducted, became satisfied that ar- 
terial blood has a greater capacity for heat than venous 
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blood ; and thence Inferred, that the heat liberated in the 
lungs instantly became latent, and thus formed an unob- 
served element of arterial blood in its flow through the 
body, so that, at the subsequent conversion of arterial into 
venous blood in the capillaries, the quantity of heat be- 
came evolved and equalized throughout the system. These 
conclusions of Crawford have been ably contested by Drs 
Delaroche, Ber&rd, and Davy, who, from their experi- 
ments, conclude that the difference of capacity between 
the arterial and venous blood is not so considerable as 
Crawford represented. Whether his theory, however, 
be correct or not, it may be said to be the prevailing 
opinion, that our temperature is dependent on respiration, 
and therefore on chemical changes. Opposed to this, it 
has by some been ascribed to nervous energy. Mr Bro- 
die, an advocate of this opinion, removed the brain of 
animals, and continued the respiration artificially. The 
usual chemical changes of the blood he observed to con- 
tinue in the lungs — but the temperature of the animal di- 
minished, and even more rapidly than if the respiration 
had not been continued. He therefore concluded, that 
animal heat is dependent on nervous energy, rather than 
on chemical changes of the blood. Le Gallois, Dr 
Philip, and other physiologists, by experimental investi- 
gations carefully conducted, subverted this opinion ; but 
to detail further the evidence that is recorded on this sub- 
ject, would far exceed the limits that could be allotted to 
it in our present Number. We thought it necessary, 
however, to enter into these preliminary details, that 
those of our readers who have not devoted time to this 
.interesting enquiry, may more fully appreciate the in- 
vestigations of the author of the work at present under 
review. 

Dr Holland endeavours to prove, “ that the Ner- 
vous System has no influence whatever upon the gene- 
ration of animal heat, excepting in diminishing or re- 
tarding those chemical changes on which it depends, by 
destroying the natural proportions of blood submitted to 
the action of the air.” Our author details a number of 
interesting experiments, which appear to have been very 
carefully conducted, and which fully establish this opi- 
nion. As the machine used by him in these experiments, 
for inflating the lungs with air, during the time he de- 
stroyed the brain and spiral cord, &c. is an invention of 
his own, and obviates the objection of injecting cold air, 
it deserves particular attention. By this simple contri- 
vance, Dr Holland was enabled to perform a variety of 
experiments on a great number of rabbits, all of which 
tended to confirm him in the opinion, that the removal of 
the brain, or spinal cord, has no influence whatever on 
the apparent developement of animal heat, nor on the de- 
gree and velocity of cooling. 

Dr Holland proceeds to consider and refute the opi- 
nion of Dr Edwards, to which we have above referred, 
that the temperature of infants is above that of adults; 
and objects, with some reason apparently, to the method 
which Dr Edwards adopted in taking the temperature : 


“ In his experiments,” says Dr Holland, “ the thermome- 
ter was placed in the arm-pit. There are many objections 
to this mode of ascertaining the degree of animal neat. The 
part is particularly subject to perspiration, which may mo- 
dify very much the results ; or, if the arm has been removed 
from the contact of the body, it will be cooler than usual ; 
or if it has been long applied to this, it will be warmer at 
one time than another. These circumstances are of suffi- 
cient importance to occasion great variations in the indica- 
tions of the thermometer, and consequent fallacies in the 
reasoning. The plan which I followed appears to me more 
correct. Mr Moir, surgeon-accoucheur to the Lying-in- 
Hospital, Edinburgh, had the kindness to allow me the op- 
portunity of taking the temperature of Infants. The tem- 
perature of the body was at all times indicated by the indi- 
cations which the thermometer gave in the mouth when the 
infant was asleen. To make the instrument as delicate as 
possible, it was dipped, for a moment before it was employed. 
Into a cup of warm water, from 5 to 10 degrees above the 
animal heat. The bulb being thus slightly warmed, did 


not awake the infant by its application, and was made modi 
more sensible than the most delicate thermometer. Thu 
same method was in the greater number of instances attend- 
ed to in taking the temperature of adults.” — Pp. 122-128. 

We are then presented with two tables, — the first con- 
taining the temperature of forty infants, the second, of 
forty adults ; and, in each example that is included, 
the age, number of respirations, and state of the constitu- 
tion, are noted. The result of this experimentum cruet c 
is, that the medium temperature in the infants is rep orted 
at 99 degrees — the medium temperature in the adults at 
97}. 

The author next proceeds to consider the manner iu 
which the system is adapted to the influence of cold ; and 
afterwards devotes several pages to the torpidity of hiber- 
nating animals : 

“ The subject of torpidity has engaged the talents of tbe 
physiologist and naturalist, and is enveloped in much mys- 
tery. The greatnem of an effect too often blinds thejWnd 
in attempting to ascertain its cause, by mingling in t&e en- 
quiry a degree of wonder or admiration ; and I am disposed 
to tnink that the subject of torpidity has been investigated 
by some with a feeling of this kind. Tbe regularity with 
which animals have retired to their convenient resorts, the 
duration of their repose, and the comparative vigour with 
which they have returned to active life, are certainly occur- 
rences that cannot be regarded by tbe reflecting mind with- 
out a degree of wonder and admiration. ” — P. 161. 

“ Many theories have been proposed to explain the cause 
of torpidity. Mangili imagined that the veins are larger, in 
proportion to tbe arteries, m hibernating than in other ani- 
mals. He supposes, in consequence of this arrangement, 
that there is only as much blood transmitted to tbe brain, 
during summer, as is necessary to excite that organ tO' ac- 
tion. In winter, when the circulation is slow, the small 
quantity of blood transmitted to the brain is inadequate to 
produce the effect. Fallas observed the thymous gland, And 
two small glandular bodies under the throat and upper part 
of the thorax, unusually large, florid, and vascular, during 
torpidity. The opinion I have brought forward, to account 
for the occurrence of the phenomenon — viz., that it depends 
on the character of the external circulation , the effect t of 
which modify the production of animal heat, whose influence 
is felt, whether excited or depressed, by every organ of the 
body— 4s consistent with a variety of facts and analogies 
| and in harmony with every appearance which these natu- 
ralists have adduced in support of their own view.”— P. 
167. 

We have next, successively, chapters on “the means 
by which the system is enabled to bear a temperature su- 
perior to that of the body ;** on “ the influence of dis- 
ease in the production of heat on “ the function of the 
eight pair of nerves on “ the influence of narcotics on 
the generation of animal heat and the digestive powers 
on “ the causes which influence the action of the heart;” 
on “ palpitation — syncope ;” on “ the physiology of the 
passions ;” on “ the nature of the vital principle ;” on 
“ sympathy,” &c. 

Many of the subjects treated of in this work of Dr Hol- 
land's are not adapted for discussion in a general literary 
miscellany ; nevertheless, we have perused the volume 
with very considerable interest. The popular reader will 
find in it much that cannot fail both to amuse and in- 
struct the mind ; whilst it claims more imperatively from 
the man of science, and especially from medical men, a 
more than ordinary attention. It is obviously the pro- 
duction of a very able writer, who, in discussing the doc- 
trines of Hunter, Wilson Philip, Brodie, &c. has dis- 
played a degree of logical acumen and strength of reason- 
ing, that render him worthy as an antagonist and com- 
petitor of all who have preceded him in the same interest- 
ing investigation. 


Waldstein, or the Swede* in Prague* From the Centum 
of Modem* C, Pickier, By J. D. Rosenthal. In 
two volumes. Second Edition. London. J, Rod- 
well, and J. D. Haas. 1829. 


Wx have not visited every corner of this world. Wo 
have not (any more than Captain Parry) reached the 
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North Pole ; and, to the best of our knowledge, we never 
yet were on the highest pinnacle of Chimboraco. Yet, 
before we undertook to conduct a periodical like the 
Edinburgh Literary Jourxal, it was natural that we 
should, like Ulysses, seek to increase our experience of 
men and their ways, by visiting foreign shores. It so 
chanced, that, in the course of our rambles, we stumbled 
upon Bohemia, — a country seemingly set apart from the 
rest of nations by the hand of Nature. Bohemia is a 
kind of natural basin. It is surrounded on every side by 
a ring of mountains, (to the north by a double belt.) The 
land sinks down on every side, from the circumference to 
the centre. Thither all the various watercourses find 
their way, and are drained off by the broad Elbe, which 
has burst a course for itself through those giant mountains 
which separate Bohemia from Saxony. 

It was with a strange feeling that we first set foot in 
the diligenoe from Dresden to Prague, for the purpose of 
. visiting a country of which we had no more definite idea, 
than could be gathered from the perusal of some thou- 
sands of romances and romantic dramas. It was most 
cruel that there was no less commonplace way of visiting 
this land of inaccessible mountains, dark forests, and 
darker deeds. The inns on the road, too, although bad 
enough to please the veriest novel reader, did not furnish 
us with a single adventure. We have since visited it in 
a more adventurous way ; but to talk of that now were to 
_ wander from our subject. We found, that although the 
progress of arts has made every country patent to mo- 
dern travelling, and spread a tiresome similarity of cha- 
racter over every European nation, yet the jealous care of 
the Austrian government has been, in a great measure, 
successful in keeping its subjects safe from the contamina- . 
tion. Not that it has been altogether successful. Some 
slight glimmerings of European culture have found their 
way thither in spite of it. But, on the whole, there are 
more peculiarities in Bohemian society, than in that of 
any other western nation. 

The people may be divided into two great nations, — 
the governing and the governed. The former — the Aus- 
trians — engross all places of power and profit, and con- 
stitute almost exclusively the military establishment of 
Bohemia. The Austrians are the least refined and instruct- 
ed of the Germans ; and though, at home, honest and 
good-natured to a proverb, they are notorious as oppressive 
masters in other lands. The latter — the native Bohe- 
mians — acute and sensitive, — proud, — of an Oriental dis- 
position, more prompt and active than persevering — sub- 
side in their forced state of inactivity into torpor. The 
peasantry seem to have no notions beyond what can help 
- them to the pleasures of sense, and a rooted hatred of the 
Germans. The aristocracy, not permitted to take the 
share in the business of the state which belongs to them, 
seem to lose their relish even for the social pleasures, and 
shut themselves up each in his family circle. The sys- 
tem of political espionage completes the repulsion engen- 
dered in society ; and the body politic, kept from falling 
asunder by military force, resembles a mass of atoms, 
which, without any internal attraction for each other, are 
held together by an external force. In this discordant mass 
are to be found occasionally ingredients of a foreign charac- 
ter ; such as the Jews, who, in the interior, compose the 
exclusive population of villages, — gipsies, who have gene- 
rally abandoned their roving life, but retain the features 
and much of the character of their tribe, — on the fron- 
tiers, large bands of fearless smugglers, called into exist- 
ence by Austria's exclusive system, from whom the bands 
of robbers, who still occasionally infest the country, draw 
most of their recruits. 

Yet, as Nature (never at a loss) knows always to make 
up for deficiencies occasioned by accident — compensating 
the loss of sight by increased intensity of the sense of 
hearing, and supplying the want of good government and 
social order, by invigorating personal friendship — there is 
much to be found in the individual characters of the Bo- 


hemians, which almost makes amends for their wretched 
state of society. There is warmth and endurance in their 
friendship, when once it is obtained. There is something 
primitive about them — even in their greetings. “ Praised 
be Jesus Christ,” is the salutation. ** To all eternity. 
Amen,” is the response. We love them all — their re- 
served and sturdy men — their dark and stately women, 
with eyes all liquid fire, and hearts all love — their patron 
saint, (the holy St John of Nepomuc,) who, having been 
deprived of life by being tossed from a bridge, has since 
been constituted the special and exclusive guardian of all 
such structures — no doubt on account of the affection 
with which be must, after such an event, be inclined to 
regard them. 

Prague, the capital, (really, gentle reader, considering 
that we started from Dresden, we have arrived at the 
scene of the novel now before us with tolerable speed,) 
is characteristic, and worthy of such a land. Surrounded 
by slight elevations, highly diversified and romantic, the 
site of the city is, not in its individual features, but in 
the relative elevations and depressions of its surface, not 
unlike what Edinburgh might be, did a broad and placid 
stream flow between the Castle-hill and PrinceVstreet. 
On the highest elevation stand the Castle and the Min- 
ster. Around the base of the hill, and down to the river 
side, clusters a city of palaces. A stately bridge connects 
this part of Prague, with the more thronged and busy 
districts which lie beyond the Moldau. The aspect of 
the city tells its history at once, as we may read dead 
passions and the sufferings of other years in the face of 
him who has undergone strange fortunes. Not a street, 
— scarcely a building in the city, but carries the mind 
centuries back to the time when its foundations were 
laid ; and yet scarcely one, but, from the repairs which fre- 
quent sieges and bombardments have rendered necessary, 
wears a modern. look. 

It is not, however, the Prague of our day, but Prague 
at the conclusion of the thirty years’ war, that has called 
into exertion the graphic powers of Madame Pichler. 
We are not quite certain, but we have a dim recollection 
of having heard the name of this lady among the four 
thousand respectable and industrious ladies and gentle- 
men who are at present earning their daily bread in Ger- 
many by the manufacture of romances. It strikes us, (if 
we do not confuse her with some one else,) that she has 
executed elegant and spirited translations of several of 
the Waverley Novels. The Swedes in Prague is an at- 
tempt at something in the same style. The time is fa- 
vourably chosen — near enough the end of the war to ad- 
mit of a fortunate termination ; a time when all the 
strange characters a civil war can evolve have received 
the last finishing touch ; a time when, the fierce and reck- 
less character of the mercenary troops having reached its 
wildest extreme, there is ample scope for adventure. The 
more prominent characters are well chosen. A highly- 
gifted and beautiful, but vain and ambitious woman, feels 
flattered by the attentions of a young nobleman, beneath 
whose pacific and domestic demeanour die cannot disco- 
ver a mind capable of the most noble conceptions and 
energy sufficient to give them reality. Her cold heart is 
hurried away, her dull apprehension impressed by quali- 
ties more evident to the vulgar gaze, by a man of bound- 
less ambition, fierce passion, and versatility of talent. In 
the progress of the story, the former is awakened by 
events into the character of his country’s preserver ; the 
latter, goaded on by his passions, entangles himself 
deeper in the meshes of intrigue, and falls in battle, after 
having seen, one by one, his most cherished hopes decay. 
The vibrating of Helena's selfish heart between them, as a 
union with the one or the other seemed most likely to 
cast a splendour on her, is finely pourtrayed. Several of 
the subordinate characters play happily into the plot. 
What most pleases us in the work, is the delicate tat* 
with which the workings of the human heart, — the 
growth and decay of attachment between individuals of 
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dlfferait texts, are drawn. What we most want in it, U 
power. In what are meant to be the more stirring 
scenes, there is a dreadful feebleness. It is not bringing 
them vividly before us, as some authors do — it is the cold 
second-hand narrative of one before whose imagination 
they have been made to pass. After all, however, the 
story carries us along with it without fatiguing us, and 
is just such reading as we would recommend to all our 
fair friends in the approaching hot weather. The transla- 
tion is well executed. 


Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Justin 
Martyr, By John, Bishop of Lincoln, and Master of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Cambridge, J. and J. 
Deighton; London, C. J. 6. and F. Rivington. 
8vo. 1829. 

The work before us, by Dr Kaye, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, will add to the reputation which that prelate has 
already acquired as a theologian, a scholar, and an eccle- 
siastical writer, both by his very learned work on the 
writings and opinions of Tertullian, and by other disqui- 
sitions on the early Fathers of the Church. We feel 
well pleased that the Literary Journal should be the 
first periodical in this country to introduce the Bishop of 
Lincoln to Scottish readers. The Church of England 
had never, perhaps, greater cause than at present to be 
proud of her governors. In her Augustan days, during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., she could boast of a Park- 
er, a Whitgift, and an Andrews, the last of whom was so 
very learned, that he used to be termed “ a living Lexi- 
con but, not to mention other illustrious Bishops, she 
at this moment can exultingly point to die names of 
Blomfield, Marsh, Kaye, and Burgess, prelates whose 
profound learning, the first as a Grecian, the second as a 
theologian, the third as an ecclesiastical writer, and the 
fourth as a Hebraist, reflects a lustre on the times in which 
they live, and on the church over which they preside. 
“ We may be thankful,” says Mr Southey, in his last 
work, “ that the Church of England is at this time, ac- 
cording to the prayer of her own true poet (Words- 
worth). — 

•* For her deforce replenished with a band 
Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 
Thoroughly disciplined : nor (if in course 
Of the revolving world’s disturbances 
Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert f 
To meet such trial) from their spiritual lives 
Degenerate, who, constrained to wield the sword 
Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 
With hostile din, and combating in sight 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust.* 

Sound Presbyterians though we be, far he it from us to 
refuse the homage of our admiration to episcopalian ge- 
nius and profound acquirements. 

The vorfc before us contains the substance of a Course 
of Lectures which the learned Bishop delivered in the 
Lent term of 1821. That our readers may form an idea 
of its plan, we shall enumerate the heads of the nine 
chapters into which it is divided. 1. On the Writings of 
Justin Martyr. 2. The Opinions of Justin respecting 
the tdry*t and the Trinity. 3. Justin's opinions respect- 
ing original sin, the freedom of the will, grace, justifica- 
tion, predestination. 4k Justin's opinions respecting bap- 
tism and the eucharist, with a particular reference to a 
passage in the first Apology. 5. The immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the body, the millennium, future 
judgments, angels, demons. 6. The condition of the 
Christians in the time of Justin, and the causes of the 
rapid diffusion of Christianity. 7. The heresies mention- 
ed by Justin, — miscellaneous observations. 8. An ex- 
amination of the question, whether Justin quoted the 
gospels which we now have ? 9. Illustrations of the 
preceding chapters from the writings of Fabian, Athen- 
ians, and Theophilus of Antioch, with additional re- 
marks. Such are the interesting topics which the learn- 
ed prelate discusses in the work before us. Justin Mar- 


tyr was the earliest among the Fathers of whose works 
any considerable portion has reached the present time j 
and his appearance marks the commencement of what 
may be termed the Ecclesiastical, in contra-distinction to 
the Apostolic period. We must refer the curious reader 
to the work before us, for a vast mass of interesting theo- 
logical matter. 

As the Reverend Edward Irving is at present pro- 
mulgating certain opinions on the Millennium, which are 
somewhat extravagant, and which do not seem to attract 
much attention in Scotland, notwithstanding the reve- 
rend orator and prophet's exertions, he will perhaps con- 
sider that we do him a service by making our readers ac- 
quainted with 

JUSTIN martyr's OPINIONS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 

" We have seen, that among other questions put by 
Trypho to Justin," says the learned Bishop, “ he asks 
whether the Christians really believed that Jerusalem 
would be rebuilt, and that they, as well as the patriarchs, 
prophets, and Jews, and proselytes, who lived before the 
coming of Christ, would be collected there. Justin replies, 
that although many pure (in doctrine) and pious Chris- 
tians were of a different opinion, yet he himself, and as 
many Christians as were in every respect orthodox, 
cpBoyratfMfts *«t k ir&rrm, were assured that they who be- 
lieve in Christ should rise in the flesh, and for the space 
of a thousand years inhabit Jerusalem, rebuilt, and beau- 
tified, and enlarged. In confirmation of this opinion, he 
quotes Isaiah, lxv. 17, and the Book of Revelation, which 
he expressly ascribes to the Apoetle St John. At the 
expiration of the period of one thousand years the gene- 
ral resurrection was to take place, and after the general 
resurrection and judgment, this whole frame of things 
was to be consumed by fire." — P. 104. 

In conclusion we have only to add, that we should be 
glad to see the Bishop of Lincoln's work in the hands of 
every clergyman and theological student, for it is a work 
which displays industry, talent, and research of the most 
striking kind. 


Florence , the Aspirant, A Novel, In 3 vols. London. 
Whittaker & Co. 1829. 


Many and varied qualifications are necessary to en- 
able any one to attain pre-eminence as a Novelist. He 
must be intimately acquainted with human nature — he 
must possess acuteness to distinguish, and skill to ana- 
lyze, the peculiarities of different characters — he must have 
imagination to invent, and judgment to classify, striking 
incidents — he must uniformly render the situations of the 
personages interesting and probable ; and, as a subsidiary 
requisite, his language must always be suited to the oc- 
casion by which it has been prompted. In addition to 
all this, it Is obvious that success will, in an especial 
manner, depend on the choice of the subject. If it either 
relate to events, which though ingeniously depicted, are 
intrinsically common-place, or if it continually lead to 
abstruse and metaphysical enquiries, the chief aim of the 
writer will be frustrated. We therefore decidedly ob- 
ject to a religious novel — a work which blends the su- 
blimest truths with the most absurd fictions, and which, 
under the garb of whining sentimentalism, manifestly 
degrades, while it professes to recommend, the doctrines 
of Christianity. If religion is to become the legitimate 
framework for romance, why ought we to exclude an- 
atomy, algebra, or any other complex science? By 
the publication of a religious novel, there is a literary 
fraud practised on the reader, which he cannot fail to re- 
sent. He expects to trace a resemblance between the 
fanciful representation of the novelist, and the actual oc- 
currences of life ; but he finds, that the whole zest of the 
eclaircissement consists in the unnatural reformation of 
some confirmed rake, or in the miraculous endowment 
of some flirting chambermaid with the acumen of a pro- 
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f«Mor of ethics* Instead of epigrammatic dialogue, he 
only meets with Inconclusive arguments and prejudiced 
opinions regarding the ritual of some peculiar sect. In 
the great majority of cases he can recognize no glowing 
delineations of female loveliness or of manly virtue — no 
bold developement of the darker lineaments of humanity 
— no indications of humour — no masterly strokes of sa- 
tire — no touches of pathos — no graphic descriptions — no 
elegant fluency of diction. In short, every page is full of 
dull monotonous cant ; and it is, in general, difficult to 
determine, whether the work ought to be despised for its 
insipidity, er for the profane allusions with which it 
abounds. 

The volumes now before us were written for the pur- 
pose of elucidating certain tenets of the Roman Catholic 
creed. We have expressed our general opinion regard- 
ing publications of this calibre, and certainly the present 
work tends to confirm that opinion. It may contain an 
accurate exposition of Catholic Theology ; but, as a no- 
vel, it has no merit, and it is exclusively as a novel that 
it appears before the public. Indeed, we can hardly con- 
ceive a more ridiculous story than the one here unfolded. 
It would seem that the heroine, originally an Episcopa- 
lian, visits a Catholic chapel with her mother. On her 
return home, the young lady is taken violently 111, and a 
doctor having arrived, he reoeives the fearful intelligence 
that the amiable Miss Florence Stanhope, the paragon of 
beauty and perfection, had actually “ shivered after having 
eaten half an egg;** although, as it is extremely important 
and instructive to observe, “ she often eats a whole one 
without injury on which account, opines the sagacious 
Mrs Stanhope, “ I should rather imagine, that the previous 
State of the stomach caused the aversion, than that it was 
occasioned by the food I speak of.” This, however, 
though a very plausible supposition, and highly creditable 
to the gastronomical research of Use author, is not the 
real cause of the malady. Florence has been impressed 
by the priest's eloquence — she wishes to become a con- 
vert to his principles, and her desires in this respect are 
ultimately gratified. The process by which her conver- 
sion takes place, constitutes the sole materials of the plot. 
And who are the principal actors that osntribute to the 
advancement of this noble denouement f We are first 
introduced to the heroine, who possesses those attrac- 
tions with which puling sensibility can invest her. Her 
mother occupies a more prominent part in the scene. 
She relates her history at full length ; and. Judging from 
Its incidents, the propriety of her deportment seems some- 
what questionable. By her own confession, even before 
marriage, her mysterhms seclusion from society for seve- 
ral weeks, without any apparent reason, tended to cast a 
euspickm over her conduct ; and after marriage, she is 
rather awkwardly found in an arbour with another wo- 
man’s husband, who, with all the ardour of impassioned 
love, beseeches her to be “ At* guardian angel ” And yet 
this worthy matron can spiritualize, like Hervey, on a 
green goose b err y . She has a sister, whose great delight 
consists in field sports — in angling in taking long Jour- 
neys alone in public vehicles-— and in sometimes assuming 
m a sculin e attire. Her appearance awakens the amorous 
propensities of a Mr Ashburn, a Catholic divine, who is 
consulted on all occasions, as the infallible oracle of Scrip- 
tural knowledge. While in one page he inculcates obedi- 
ence to God’s law, he, in the next page, eloquently describee 
the graces of the fair nymph ; and, as he gazes on her 
“ well-proportioned feet and ankles, adorned in the Diana 
•tyte,’* he candidly declares that she is “ an e x tra o rdinary 
fine woman.” Albeit such e xpres si ons, in such circum- 
stances, are somewhat unsuitable to the clerical character, 
they are, perhaps, more excusable than the bigoted senti- 
ments contained in a letter from a friend of his, who is on 
a visit to Edinburgh. In it the Scotch clergy are repre- 
sented as licentious in their conduct — as lamentably defi- 
cient in intellectual attainments — as exhibiting in their 
church courts, “ such rancour, backbiting, and forebiting, 


an- 


as a set of banditti would almost blush for,** — and as 
guilty of m ak in g the Bible itself “ food for low puns and 
wretched witticisms.” It would be ridiculous to refute 
such aspersions. They are levelled against men whose 
respectability and talent as a body cannot be disputed ; 
and we only pity the imbecility, and smile at the maligni- 
ty, of the vituperate?. 

To complete the dramatis persona , we meet with a. 
Miss Jessy M‘Fie, a half-crazed Scottish Dissenter, and a 
Dr Campion and his son, who have some scrambling for 
the hand of Florence ; which, however, is interrupted by 
the apoplectic demise of the old gentleman. 

Such are the main features of this novel (erroneously 
so called) ; and we submit to our readers whether or not 
they substantiate our verdict regarding it. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A FEW REMARKS ON WORDS. 

Bg WiUum Tennant, Author of “ Anster Fair,” frc. 

i9*i« vrifima: 

Wing’d words that fly, with ey e-confbun<Bng s peed , 

From Greece to Franc*, from Tiber to the Tweed t 
From Babel first they flew, at from their neati 
And ever since they fly, and find no rest. 

Or all the vocables uttered by man, the word shta, 
Urnfu, no, stand, is the most universal, and has the most 
multitudinous family of derivatives. We find it in an 
immense variety of shapes in every modern and ancient 
language. It is to be seen in maps of the south of Asia, 
in Hindoostaa, CafferUta*, &c. ; iu maps of the north of 
Europe, in Carlftarf, Jacob stad, &c. We hear it every 
day in Scotland in farm. -steadin', house-stance, &c. We 
cannot read a single page of a Greek, Latin, English, 
Italian, Spanish, or German book, without meeting it in 
one or other of its multiplied phases. A little volume, 
might be made up of the many words formed, through- 
out the various languages, from this single syllable. Its 
root is to be found in Sanskrit and Hebrew. 


What is the termination bxs in the names of the months 
September, October, &c. ? An eminent philologist sug- 
gests, that it may be the latter fragment of imber, as show- 
er — as if regular rains characterized the Latin months, 
which is not the case. As the Romans and Greeks took 
all their astronomical notions from the /Egyptians and 
Orientalists, it is more likely, that, with the division of 
the year into twelve months, and the division of the day 
Into twelve hours, they adopted also the Oriental word 
bar or BSE, signifying time, turn, or revolution, and an- 
nexed it, as the Orientalists did, to their own cardinal 
numbers, to denote the revolutions or turns of the moon. 
To this day (as the Indians did in Sanskrit) the Persians 
say yak- ba a, do- bar, flee, one-time, two-times , writing them, 
not as two words separate, but as one word, just as the 
Latins did In the names of their months. 


It is curious to observe how the same vocable, with the 
same signification, is current in countries separated by 
great distances ; one or two instances only of such identi- 
ties are sufficient to prove, that such nations must, at some 
period or other of their history, have been connected. Our 
Scottish word dochter, after gliding, like another Alpheus, 
through the German ocean, pops up its head, somewhat 
distorted and disguised, in Saxony, in the shape and sound 
of TocHTza ; and, after an immense hiatus of separation, 
reappears, In the very same shape and guise, on the plains 
of Persia and Baloochistan. Our English word tree is 
to be found in Sanskrit. Our homely word palaver is, 
with short intervals of interruption, found current nearly 
in the same meridian line from pole to pole ; it is a classi- 
cal word, as we all know, in the Doric of Scotland ; it 
pawns subterraneously through the soil of England — re- 
appears in Spain and Portugal— crosses the straits of 
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Hercules, and reigns predominant throughout all the 
gold-besmeared, semi-barbarous courts of Western Africa. 
The words urine, linen, sack (a bag), hare been always 
current throughout ancient and modern Europe. The 
Phoenician traders, probably, exported these commodities 
to the various countries, and, with the commodities, ex- 
ported also their names ; just as the words shawl and tea 
ore now current throughout the world. 

In all cultivated languages, saving one, the substantive 
verb, unless used in the infinitive mood, has a nominative 
after it as well as before it. In the Arabic language, the 
substantive verb governs an accusative, like other active 
verbs. Our common people follow the Arabic idiom, and 
say, It is me, It was him, Ac. 


The word barbarus is, probably, of Egyptian or Phoe- 
nician origin, and means only a foreigner. Herodotus 
says, the Egyptians called all those who spoke 

not their own language. Plutarch says it is a Spartan 
word, which strengthens our suspicion of its Egyptian 
origin, as the Spartans regarded themselves as a colony 
from the Nile, and claimed cognation not only with 
Egypt, but also with the Jews, as we learn from the 
second Book of Maccabees. therefore means, 

not those (as Strabo thinks) who stutter, speak negligent- 
ly, or barbarously, but merely those who speak a foreign 
language. The word barbar occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is there used, I imagine, in its radical signifi- 
cation. It is translated by our interpr et ers “ fatted fowl 
but, as Michaelis suggests, it more probably means wild 
fowls in opposition to tame — so that the primary meaning 
of this word may be found to be — wild In opposition to 
tame — foreign in opposition to native. 


In the Latin language, the word opus — in the Greek, 
ify»» — and in Persic, kae — all signifying work or business 
— are used in the sense of need and necessity. The Latin 
Grammarians have absurdly made of opus, used in this 
sense, an indeclinable substantive and indeclinable adjec- 
tive. 


The Phoenicians and .Egyptians, who seem to have 
had many 1 words in common, appear to have given the 
first names to many islands, mountains, and countries. 
Mount Etna, (a furnace,) Scylla, (destruction,) Chary b- 
dis, (hole of perdition,) Gades or Gadin, (fence or bound,) 
Ida, (a pillar or column,) are, in all likelihood, the names 
given to these places by the first Phoenician or Egyptian 
navigators. If the Egyptian word olb signified an 
island, it is perhaps the origin of Albion, a name given to 
our island, not by the natives, but by foreigners. One 
of the kings of Egypt, according to Herodotus, construct- 
ed, in a marsh, an artificial island for his residence, which 
he called Olb . The island Elba, the river Elb, from 
some island in its course, have, perhaps, had the same 
origin. 


Words, In emigrating from one country to another ad- 
joining, and thence to others more distant, suffer such 
dreadful mutilations and distortions, as scarcely to be re- 
cognized. Who, without knowing how much it has suf- 
fered in gliding to us through the French and Italian, 
could detect, in our English word surgeon, the two Greek 
words x«<{ and ? Who could discover the dwarfish 
word abns to be the gigantic iXm/Mturn ? kirktobe»v^m»n ? 
strange to be extraneus? Even when the sounds and 
the syllables are the same, their senses are utterly deflect- 
ed. Of knecht, a bind or slave, we have made a 
knight , one of our highest dignities. Of banco, a poor 
plain plank for sitting, we have made banker , bank, 
bench of Bishops. Kathkdra, a chair, is converted into 
a huge church. Of the Hebrew negative, ain, (not, 
nothing,) the Greeks have stolen the a, the Latins 
the in, — thus dividing, like most conscientious thieves. 


nothing between them. Of the Latin word asimu, tho 
English language has appropriated to itself the ass, and 
the Greek has contented itself, we know not how, with 
the ms. Of the Egyptian word rmaox, (a man,) the 
Latins have made two, chopping it down, like a polypus, 
into two animated and current Words, via and homo ; 
and, by the by, the former word via, a hero, occurs in 
Sanskrit. In old Scythian, Herodotus says, aor denoted 
a man. From the Egyptian word, probably the Grade 
dvdgwow was likewise derived. 


Of the words denoting parts of the human body, the 
nose appears to be the most cosmopolitan and prevalent. 
It occurs in Sanskrit in nais, Latin nasus, Greek (by 
Metathesis) '{<’*, whence narib, French nxz, Italian 
naso, German nase, Ac. We have it in maps, denoting 
a cape or promontory, In Fife-new, Buchan-new, Nase of 
Norway ; even up in Russia, beyond Archangel, in 
Nanin-noss, Sviatoi-noss, Ac. The foot, too, is very pre- 
valent ; in Sanskrit rAi>, Persic fa, Greek mvt, Latin 
rss, Ac. 


It is worthy of observation, that in several languages, 
the word denoting town is either the same with, or ob- 
viously deduced from, that denoting a hiU or mountain. 
In Sanskrit they differ only in one letter ; the German 
burg ( whence comm our word borough) is evidently derived 
from berg, a mountain. The Latin word pagus, a coun- 
try-town, is the Greek *r«yo* j and our word town itself ia 
nothing else than dun, an eminence or hill, which we 
prefix to our terms, as in Dun-edin, Dun-fermline ; but 
the Latins postfixed, (as the Greeks did wXit,) as In Car- 
rodinlum, Ebrodinium, and a multitude of other names, 
from Spain to Scythia. Either the first builders of cities 
might have chosen such elevated situations for the sake of 
greater security and defence ; or, we may adopt Plato’s 
notion, that, immediately after the flood, men, still trem- 
bling at that dreadful catastrophe, and yet not quite se- 
cure against its recurrence, chose the tops of hills as being 
less in danger of being surmounted by the waters. 


The Sanskrit word rrr, signifying motion, is the origin 
of the Latin verb petere, whose primary meaning Dr 
Hunter, with his usual acuteness, considers to he merely 
motion. This meaning of the verb, which ought to he 
its first and leading one, Ainsworth has made the ele- 
venth and most remote. From this word are derived 
also the Greek words <nr •pat, wifvrm, tvwvrm, 

Ac., and, perhaps, wurr*, contracted from irtwrtm — all 
including 'the idea of motion. Of the Latin verb, used 
in the sense of aiming at, moving towards , (as in the phrase, 
“ Taurus petit cornlbua,”) the English have mads, “ the 
bull butts with bis horns but our Scottish forefathers 
have stuck closer to the Sanskrit orthoepy, and odd, M tha 
bull putts with his horns.” 

Devongrove , Dollar , 4th June, 1829. 


A TALB OF THE PLAGUE IN EDINBURGH. 

By Robert Chambers , Author of “ The Traditions of Edin- 
burgh,” the “ Histories of the Scottish Rebellions, * jfc. 

In several ports of Scotland, such things are to be found 
as tales of the Plague. Amidst so much human suffering 
as the events of a pestilence necessarily involved, it is of 
course to he supposed that, occasionally, circumstances 
would occur of a peculiarly disastrous and affecting de- 
scription, — that many loving hearts would be torn asunder, 
or laid side by side in the grave, many orphans left deso- 
late, and patriarchs bereft of all their descen dants, - and 
that cases of so painful a sort as called forth greater com- 
passion at the time, would be remembered, after much of 
the ordinary details was generally forgott e n. The cele- 
brated story of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, Is a case in 
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point. So romantic, bo mournful a tale, a p p e a ling as it 
does to every boeom, could not fail to be commemorated, 
even though it had been destitute of the great charm of 
locality. Neither could such a tale of suffering and horror 
as that of the Teviotdale shepherd's family (already al- 
luded to in a former article upon this subject) ever be for- 
gotten in the district where it occurred, — interesting as it 
is, has been, and will be, to every successive generation of 
mothers, and duly listened to and shuddered at by so 
many infantine audiences. In the course of our researches, 
we have likewise picked up a few extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with the last visit paid by the plague 
to Edinburgh ; which, improbable as they may perhaps 
appear, we believe to be, to a certain extent, allied to truth, 
and shall now submit them to our readers. 

When Edinburgh was afflicted, for the last time, with 
the pestilence, such was its effect upon the energies of the 
citizens, and so long was its continuance, that the grass 
grew on the principal street, and even at the Cross, 
though that Scottish Rialto was then perhaps the most 
crowded thoroughfare in Britain. Silence, more than 
that of the stillest midnight, pervaded the streets during 
the day. The sunlight fell upon the quiet houses as it 
falls on a line of sombre and neglected tombstones in 
some sequestered churchyard — gilding, but not altering, 
their desolate features. The area of the High Street, on 
being entered by a stranger, might have been contempla- 
ted with feelings similar to those with which Christian, in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, viewed the awful court-yard of 
Giant Despair ; for, as in that well-imagined scene, the 
very ground bore the marks of wildness and desolation ; 
every window around, like the loop-holes of the dungeons 
in Doubting Castle, seemed to tell its tale of misery with- 
in, and the whole seemed to lie prostrate and powerless 
under the dominion of an unseen demon, which fancy 
might have conceived as stalking around in a bodily form, 
leisurely dooming its subjects to successive execution. 

When the pestilence was at i{s greatest height, a strange 
perplexity began, and not without reason, to take posses- 
sion of the few physicians and nurses who attended the 
aide. It was customary for the distempered to die, or, 
as the rare case happened, to recover, on a particular day 
grfter having first exhibited symptoms of illness. This 
was an understood rule of the plague, which had never 
been known to fail. All at once, it began to appear that 
a good many people, especially those who were left alone 
in their houses by the death or desertion of friends, died 
before the arrival of the critical day. In some of these 
cases, not only was the rule of the disease broken, but, 
what vexed the physicians more, the powers of medicine 
aeetned to have been set at defiance ; for several patients 
of distinction, who had been able to purchase good at- 
tendance, and were therefore considered as in less than 
ordinary danger, were found to have expired after taking 
salutary drugs, and being left with good hopes by their 
physicians. It almost seemed as if some new disease 
were beginning to engraft itself upon the pestilence — a 
new feature rising upon its horrid aspect. Subtle and 
fatal as it formerly was, it was now inconceivably more 
so. It could formerly be calculated upon ; but it was 
now quite arbitrary and precarious. Medicine had lost j 
its power over it. God, who created it in its first mon- 
strous form, appeared to have endowed it with an addi- 
tional sting, against which feeble mortality could present 
no competent shield. Physicians beheld its new ravages 
with surprise and despair ; and a deeper shade of horror 
wss spread, in consequence, over the public mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed to ac- 
company this truly calamitous turn of affairs, it was, of 
course, to be expected, in that superstitious age, that many 
would attribute it to a more than natural cause. By the 
ministers, it was taken for an additional manifestation of 
God’s wrath, and as such held forth in not a few pulpits, 
accompanied with all the due exhortations to a better life, 
which It was not unlikely would be attended with good 


effect among the thin congregations of haggard and terri- 
fied scarecrows, who persisted in meeting regularly at 
places of worship. The learned puzzled themselves with 
conjectures as to its probable causes and cures ; while the 
common people gave way to the most wild and fanciful 
surmises, almost all of which were as far from the truth* 
The only popular observation worthy of any attention, 
was, that the greater part of those who suffered from this 
new disease died during the night, and ail of them while 
unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first arose, a poor wo- 
man arrested a physician in the street, and desired to 
confer with him a brief space. He at first shook her 
off, saying he was at present completely engaged, and 
could take no new patients. But when she informed 
him that she did not desire his attendance, and only wish- 
ed to communicate something which might help to clear 
up the mystery of the late premature deaths, he stopped 
and lent a patient ear. She told him that on the previ- 
ous night, having occasion to leave her house, in order to 
visit a sick neighbour, who lay upon a lonely death-bed 
in the second flat below her own garret, she took a lamp 
in her hand, that she might the better find her way down. 
As she descended the stair, which she described as a turn- 
pike, or spiral one, she heard a low and inexpressibly 
doleful moan, as if proceeding from the house of her 
neighbour, — such a moan, she said, as she had never 
heard proceed from any of the numerous death-beds it 
had been her lot to attend. She hastened faster down 
the stair than her limbs were well able to carry her, un- 
der the idea that her friend was undergoing some severe 
suffering, which she might be able to alleviate. Before, 
however, she had reached the first landing-place, a noise, 
as of footsteps, arose from the house of pain, and caused 
her to apprehend that all was not right in a house which 
she knew no one ever visited, in that time of desolation, 
but herself. She quickened her pace still more than be- 
fore, and soon reached the landing-place at her neigh- 
bour’s door. Something, as she expressed it, seeming to 
swoof down the stair, like the noise of a full garment 
brushing the walls of a narrow passage, she drew in the 
lamp, and looking down beyond it, saw what she con- 
ceived to be the dark drapery of the back of a tall hu- 
man figure, loosely dad, moving, or rather gliding, out 
of sight, and in a moment gone. So uncertain was she 
at first of the reality of what she saw, that she believed 
it to be the shadow of the central pile of the stair gliding 
downwards as she brought round the light ; but the state 
of matters in the inside of the house soon convinced her, 
to her horror, that it must have been something more 
dreadful and real — the unfortunate woman being dead ; 
though as yet it was three days till the time when, ac- 
cording to the old rules of the disease, she might have 
lived or died. The physidan heard this story with 
astonishment ; but as it only informed his mind, which 
was not free from superstition, that the whole matter 
was becoming more and more mysterious, be drew no 
condosions from it, but simply observing, with a profes- 
sional shake of the head, that all was not right in tbs 
town, went upon his way. 

The old woman, who, of course, could not be expected 
to let so good a subject of gossip and wonderment lie Idle 
in her mind, like the guinea kept by the Vicar of Wake- 
fidd’s daughters, forthwith proceeded to dissipate it 
abroad among her neighbours, who soon (to follow out 
the idea of the coin) reduced it into still larger and 
coarser plecee, and paid it away, in that exaggerated form, 
to a wider cirde of neighbours, by whom it was speedily 
dispersed in various shapes over the whole town. The 
popular mind, like the ear of a sick man, being then ue- 
culiarly sensitive, received the intelligence with a degree 
of alarm, such as the news of a lost battle has not always 
occasioned amongst a people; and, as the atmosphere la 
best calculated, for the conveyance of sound during the 
time of frost, *» did the air of the plague seem peculiarly 
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Irell fitted for the propagation of this fearful report. The 
whole of the people were i mpr e ss ed, on hearing the story, 
with a feeling of undefined awe, mixed with horro r . 
The back of a tall figure, in dark long clothes, seen but 
for a moment ! There was a picturesque indistin c t ness 
In the description, which left room for the imagination ; I 
taken in conjunction, too, with the moan heard at first 
by the (fid woman on the stair, and the demise of the 
tick woman at the very time, it was truly startling. To 
add to the panic, a report arose next day, that the figure 
had been seen on the preceding evening, by different per- 
sons, flitting about various stairs and alleys, always in 
the shade, and disappearing immediately after being first 
perceiv e d. Ah idea began to prevail that it was the 
image of Death — Death, who had thus come in his im- 
personated form, to a city which seemed to have been 
placed so peculiarly under his dominion, in order to exe- 
cute his office with the greater promptitude. It was 
thought, if so fantastic a dream may be assigned to the 
thinking faculty, that the grand destroyer, who, in ordl- 
nary times is invisible, might, perhaps, have the power of 
tendering himself palpable to the sight in cases where he 
approached his victims, under circumstances of peculiar 
horror ; and this wild imagination was the more fearful, 
inasmuch as it was supposed that, with the increase of 
the mortality, he would become more and more distinct- 
ly visible, till, perhaps, after having dispatched all, he 
would burst forth in open triumph, and roam at large 
throughout a city of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of this po- 
pular fancy, that an armed ship, of a very singular con- 
struction, and manned by a crew of strangely foreign- 
looking men, altered Leith harbour. It was a Barbary 
rover ; but the crew showed no intention of hostility to 
the town of Leith, though at the pre sent pass it would 
have fallen an easy prey to their arms, being quite as 
much afflicted with the pestilence as its metropolitan 
neighbour. A detachment of the crew, comprising one 
who appeared to be the commander, immediately landed, 
and proceeded to Edinburgh, which they did not scruple 
to enter. They enquired for the provost, and, on being 
conducted to the presence of that dignitary, their chief 
disclosed their purpose in thus visiting Edinburgh, which 
was the useful one of supplying it in its present distress 
with a cargo of drugs, approved in the East for their 
efficacy against the plague, and a few men who could 
undertrice to administer them properly to the sick. The 
provost heard this intelligence with overflowing eyes ; 
for, besides the anxiety he felt about the welfare of the 
city, he was especially interested In the health of his 
daughter, and only child, who happened to be involved in 
the common calamity. The terms proposed by the Africans 
were somewhat exorbitant. They demanded to have the 
half of the wealth of those whom they restored to health. 
But the provost told them that he believed many of the 
meet wealthy citizens would be glad to employ them on 
those terms ; and, for his own part, he was willing to 
sacrifice any thing he had,, short of his salvation, for the 
behalf of his daughter. Assured of at least the safety of 
their persons and goods, the strangers drew from their 
ship a large quantity of medicines, and began that very 
evening to attend as physicians, those who chose to call 
them in. The captain — a man in the prime of life, and 
remarkable amongst the rest for his superior dress and 
bearing—- engaged himself to attend the provost's daughter, 
who had now nearly reached the crisis of tbs distemper, 
and hitherto had not been expected to survive. 

The house of Sir John Smith, the provost of Edin- 
burgh, in tbs year 1645, was situated in the Cap-and- 
Feather dose, an alley occupying the site of the present 
North Bridge. The bottom of this alley being dosed, 
there was no thoroughfare or egre ss towards the North 
Loch ; but the provost’s house possessed this convenience, 
being the tenement which dosed the lower extremity, 
and having a back-door that opened upon an alley to 


the eastward, namely, Halkerstou's Wynd.* This 
house was, at the time we speak of, crammed full sf 
valuable goods, plate, fcc. which had been de po si te d in 
the provost's hands by many of bis afflicted fellow-citi- 
zens, under the impression that, if they survived, he was 
honest enough to restore them unimpaired, and, if other- 
wise, he was worthy to inherit them. His daughter, 
who had been seized before it was found possible to re- 
move her from the town, lay in a little room at the hack 
of the house, which, besides one door opening from the 
large staircase in the front, bad also a more private entry 
communicating with the n ar r o w e r and obsolete turnpike 
behind. At that time, little precaution waa taken any 
where in Scotland about the locking of doors. To have 
the door simply dosed, so that the fairies could not eater, 
was in general considered sufficient, as it is at the present 
day in many remote parts. In Edinburgh, during the 
time of the plague, the greatest indifference to security of 
this sort prevailed. In general, the doors were left un- 
locked from within, in order to admit the cleansers, or 
any charitable neighbour who might come to minister 
to the bed-rid sick. This was not exactly the case In 
Sir John Smith's house ; for the main-door was scrupu- 
lously locked, with a view to the safety of the goods com- 
mitted to his charge. Nevertheless, from neglect, or 
from want of apprehension, the posterior entranoe was 
afterwards found to have been not so well secured. 

The Barbary physician had administered a potion to 
bis patient soon after his admission into the house. He 
knew that symptoms either favourable or unfavourable 
would speedily appear, and he therefore resolved to re- 
main in the room in order to watch the result. About 
midnight, as he sat in a remote corner of the room, look- 
ing towards the bed upon which his charge was extended, 
while a small lamp burned upon a low table between, he 
was suddenly surprised to observe something like a dark 
cloud, unaccompanied by any noise, interpose itself slow- 
ly and gradually between, bis eyes and the bed. He at 
first thought that he was deceived, — that he was begin- 
ning to fall asleep, — or that the strange appearance waa 
occasioned by some peculiarity of the light, which, being 
placed almost directly between him and the bed, caused 
him to see the latter object very indistinctly. He waa 
soon undeceived by hearing a noise — the slightest pos- 
sible — and perceiving something like motion in the ill- 
defined lineaments of the apparition. Gracious heaven ! 
thought he, can this be the angel of death hovering over 
his victim, preparing to strike the mortal Mow, and ready 
to receive the departing soul into the inconceivable re- 
cesses of its awful form ? It almost appeared as if the 
cloud stooped over the bed for the performance of this 
task. Presently, the patient uttered a half-suppressed 
sigh, and then altogether ceased the regular respirations, 
which had hitherto been monotonous and audlMe through- 
out the room. The awe-struck attendant could contain 
himself no longer, but permitted a sort of cry to escape 
him, and started to his feet. The cloud instantly, as it 
were, rose from its inclined posture over the bed, turned 
hastily round, and, in a moment contracting itself into 
a human shape, glided softly, but hastily 1 , from the apart- 
ment. Ha! thought the African, I have known such 
personages as this in Aleppo. These angels of death are 
sometimes found to be mortal themselves — I shall pur- 
sue and try. He, therefore, quickly followed the phan- 
tom through the private door by which It had escaped, 
not forgetting to seize bis semicircular sword in passing 
the table where it lay. The stair was dark and steep ; 
but he kept bis feet till be reached the bottom. Casting, 
then, a hasty glance around him, he perceived a shadow- 
vanish from the moon-lit ground, at an angle of the 

• This miserable place possesses an interest of which the moet of 
our readers cannot be aware. It received its name from the circum- 
stance of a brave young man, by name David Halkerstoun, the bro- 
ther of the ancestor of the celebrated Hackstoun of RathiUet, ha- 
ving been killed in it in 1544, when defending the town against the 
English under the Earl of Hertford. . 
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house, and instantly started forward in the pursuit. He 
soon found himself in the open wynd above-mentioned, 
along which he supposed the mysterious object to have 
gone. All here was dark j but being certain of the 
course adopted by the pursued party, he did not hesitate 
a moment in plunging headlong down its steep profun- 
dity. He was confirmed in his purpose by immediately 
afterwards observing, at some distance in advance, a small 
jet of moonlight, proceeding from a side alley, obscured 
for a second [by what he conceived to be the transit of a 
large dark object. This he soon also reached, and find- 
ing that hb own person caused a similar obscurity, he 
was confirmed in hb conjecture that the apparition bore 
a substantial form. Still forward and downward he 
boldly rushed, till, reaching an open area at the bottom, 
part of which was lighted by the moon, he plainly saw, at 
the distance of about thirty yards before him, the figure 
as of a tall man, loosely enveloped in a prodigious cloak, 
gliding along the ground, and apparently making for a 
small bridge, which at this particular place c ross e d the 
drain of the North Loch, and served as a communication 
with the village called Mutries Hill. He made directly 
for the fugitive, thinking to overtake him almost before 
he could reach the bridge. But what was his surprise, 
when in a moment the flying object vanished from hb 
sight, as If it had sunk into the ground, and left him 
alone and objectless in hb headlong pursuit. It was 
possible that it had fallen into some concealed well or 
pit, but thb he was never abb to discover. Bewilder- 
ed and confused, he at length returned to the provost's 
house, and re-entered the apartment of the sick maiden. 
To hb delight and astonishment he found her already in 
a stab of visible convalescence, with a gradually deepen- 
ing glow of health diffusing itself over her cheek. Whe- 
ther hb courage and fidelity had been the means of 
scaring away the evil demon it b impossible to say ; but 
certain it is, that the ravages of the plague began soon 
afterwards to decline in Edinburgh, and at length died 
away altogether. 

llte conclusion of thb singular traditionary story 
bears, that the provost's daughter, being completely re- 
stored to health, was married to the foreigner who had 
saved her life. Thb seems to have been the result of an 
affection which they had conceived for each other during 
the period of her convalescence. The African, becoming 
joint-heir with hb wife of the provost’s vast property, 
abandoned hb former piratical life, became, it b said, a 
douce Presbyterian, and settled down for the remainder 
of hb days in Edinburgh. The match turned out ex- 
ceedingly well ; and it is even said that the foreigner be- 
came so assimilated with the people of Edinburgh, to 
whom he had proved so memorable a benefactor, that he 
held at one time an office of considerabb civic dignity 
and importance. Certain it is, that he built for hb re- 
sidence a magnificent land near the head of the Canon- 
gate, upon the front of which be caused to be erected a 
statue of the Emperor of Barbary, in testimony of the 
reqpect he still cherished for hb native country ; and thb 
manorial yet remains in its original niche, as a subsi- 
diary proof of the verity of the above relation. 


THE DRAMA. 


In forming an estimate of the general respectability of 
the Edinburgh company, two things are to be into 
consideration ; first, the present state of the British stage ; 
and second, the comparative rank which, as belonging to 
a provincial theatre, our company ought to bold. To 
put these two things out of view, and then to bunch 
forth into pompous commonplaces, which tend to prove 
that our resident per f orme r s are not the very best under 
the sun, and that a considerably better corps dramatique 
b to be met with in the metropolb of the country, is 
merely to state, under the pretended garb of impartial 
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criticism, what must be apparent to the meanest capacity, 
and what none but a frothy nincompoop would ever be 
at the trouble of gravely setting down on paper. We 
love to pry into abuses as much as most m«v— it b flat* 
tering to our own discrimination to make them apparent, 
and to have them rooted out ; and as all mortal manager* 
are fallible creatures, it will be a long while before any 
of them find ns telling them that we can see nothing 
about their establishment which demands improvement. 
Nevertheless, surly, rough, and sturdy though we be^— 
continually snuffing out hidden imperfections with all oat 
three noses, — we have a touch of a softer nature about us ; 
and we are well aware that no man b entitled to attempt 
criticism, who has not an eye as apt to perceive merit, 
and a hoot as ready to feel it, as a tongue and pen pre- 
pared and willing to expose blundering imbecility, and 
check presumptuous ignorance. Criticism b not the art 
of finding fault ; — it b the art of nicely discriminating 
between what b good and what b bad, — of praising the 
former, and of deprecating the latter. 

On the whole, we are decidedly prepared to support 
the p r ese n t management of our theatre. There is, occa- 
sionally, a little humbug in, the system, and perhaps ra- 
ther too great a leaning to parsimony, — a certain timidity 
and caution In the finance de pa r tme nt, which leaves more 
room to bad the prudence than the spirit of the patentee; 
but take it for all in all, and we can state safely, and 
from some experience in these matters, that it would be 
difficult to point out a provincial theatre, — especially one 
which b not over-llberally encouraged, — better regulated 
In all its dep a rtme nts. To make thb the more a pp a r en t , 
let us recur, for a moment, to what we stated at the out- 
set. At present the stage over the whole country b at a 
low ebb. If we except a few respe c table comedbns, and 
these almost exclusively of the male sex, whom have we 
to boast of? Kean b a man of genius, but his, own fol- 
lies render that genius little to be counted on ; — Young 
b falling into the sear and yellow baf ; — Charles Kemble 
was always pleasing and graceful, but rarely any thing 
more ; — Macready is good only in a very few characters; 
— Wallack, Ward, Cooper, Pemberton, Vandenhoff, are, 
at the best, only dd minon t m gentium . With tbe exception 
of the two last named, all these persons belong to some of 
I the theatres In London ; and there b scarcely inch a 
thing as provincial celebrity, either in England or Ire- 
land. But even In London we have at Drury-Lane no 
Othello but Young, who b quite unfit for the part now, 
and no logo but Cooper, who never was fit for It at all; 
and at Covent- Garden, when u Venice P re se rved n was 
performed the other evening, the character of Pierre was 
sustained by Mr C. Kemble, and that of Jaffier by an 
unknown individual named Cathcart. As for a Befai- 
dera , there b co n fe s sedly no such thing upon the etage-^- 
for Miss Phillips b merely respectable, and Miss Smith- 
son seems to be a failure. Now, thb being the state of 
matters in the metropolis, with what kind of justice are 
we entitled to accuse a provincial manager of having no 
tragedians of eminence, or of great ability, in his company? 
. We presume a provincial manager cannot make tragedians 
as Dutch potters make images. And if he cannot make 
them, where b he to find them ? Before we get into a 
rage with deficiencies of thb sort, let us point out an evi- 
dent method by which these deficiencies might be supplied. 
We do not know of one tragedian worth haring out of 
London, with the single exception, perhaps, of Vanden- 
hoff — and even in London, there b scarcely one we would 
go much out of our way to see. And all last season the 
worst houses here were invariably on tbe nights on which 
Vandenhoff performed ; which showed, either that the 
people bad got tired of him, or that, in these light fhntae- 
tte times, tragedy was considered a drug. Vandenhoff 
was, therefore, not re-engaged thb season ; hut, if our 
citizens wish it, we take it upon our responsibility to p re- 
mise that he shall be brought back next, — that b to say, 
if he will come; for it b a remarkable fact, too little 
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known to the vulgar crew of mere grumblers, that 
* actors have sometimes a will of their own, and will not 
be entirely swayed by the wishes of any particular ma- 
nager. 

But now that we have seen what it is impossible 
that the Edinburgh Theatre could be in the present state 
of the stage, let us look for a moment to what it is. We 
have already said that it is a Provincial Theatre, and thai 
as such it must be judged. The question is, are its 
performances conducted in a style calculated to give a fair 
estimate of the existing capabilities of the provincial stage, 
and are they such as, considering how dramatic matters 
now stand, the Edinburgh public have a right to expect ? 
We can see little difficulty in replying that they are ; only 
stipulating, that we shall be understood as speaking of 
the company as it has existed for several years back, keep- 
ing out of consideration one or two defections which have 
taken place towards the fag end of the present season, 
mid which there can be no doubt it is the manager's de- 
termination fully to supply before the commencement of 
his next campaign. Did we see cause to entertain a mean 
opinion of our stage, we should feel sore both for our- 
selves and other dramatic critics who have not scrupled, 
for a considerable period back, to bestow the best of their 
abilities in criticisms, both on the pieces produced here, 
and on the manner in which they were performed. We 
4 should feel sore, too, for the enlightened inhabitants of 
this city, who have so long permitted themselves to be 
gillled into an enjoyment of theatrical representations al- 
together unworthy of them. It is true that a Cockney, 
whose whole ideas of terrestrial grandeur vibrated between 
Charing Cross and Hyde Park Corner, might assure us 
that*>ur little Theatre was altogether contemptible ; or a 
very empty and conceited goose, dressed in a little brief 
authority, by having it in his power to print nonsense 
gratis, might wish to show his own inconceivable supe- 
riority, by turning up the ugly point of his pedantic nose 
at our homely enjoyments ; but we should be as much 
amused by the Cockney’s attempt at ridicule — poor thing ! 
— as at the human frog’s gigantic efforts to puff himself 
into an ox. We should hand them both over to Donald the 
boxkeeper, advising him to administer to them a little of 
that wholesome chastisement, the application of which 
would be facilitated had they the sense to wear kilts, and 
the receipt of which might possibly send them back to 
their respective places of abode, wiser and better men. 

We take a proper and honest interest in our own na- 
tional Theatre, and should be sorry to see it traduced. 
This has never yet been done, so far as we know ; and, 
considering the histrionic talent connected with it, the 
task would be at once an unthankful and malignant one. 
It is needless to repeat here what has been so often said 
already, and what is known and confessed in London no 
less than in Edinburgh, that, as a comedian of most ex- 
quisite finish and tact, the stage cannot boast of any per- 
former superior to Murray, and we sincerely believe that, 
in several of his favourite parts, it has none equal to him. 
As a manager, we know it to be universally allowed 
by his brother-managers, that his system is such as to se- 
cure a regularity like that of clock-work in all his green- 
room arrangements, and to make it impossible that any 
thing can go egregiously wrong, either before or behind 
the curtain. — The manager’s water, Mrs Henry Sid dons, 
does not appear to us to be destitute of faults as an actress, 
but our own opinion coincides with what we know to be 
that of the most talented female dramatist of the day, 
that there is no lady now upon the stage equal to her 
either for versatility or intensity of power. — We are grill- 
ing to admit, that between Mr Murray and his sister and 
any of the rest of the company, there is a considerable in- 
terval ; but still much merit remains. For the fine gen- 
tleman, and similar parts, we could desire no better per- 
former than J<pKs. It is true that his personifications 
are seldom very varied, and that he rarely goes far out of 
himself, as it were ; but neither does the fine gentleman ; 


he belongs to a common genus, and it is only among thfo 
genus that Jones’ forte lies. — For low life, in all its differ- 
ent grades and phases, — whether in happy or adverse cir- 
cumstances, — whether comic or grave, — whether a York- 
shire clown or an Irish bog-trotter, — we are perfectly 
willing to rest content with Stanley ; for we are satisfied 
that he yields but little to either Edwin or Rayner.— 
We never thought Pritchard a great actor; but it is ne- 
cessary that every provincial theatre should have a re- 
spectable actor of all work, — one who can turn with will- 
ingness and ease from tragedy to farce, from comedy to 
melo-drama, and from opera to pantomime. We do not 
know where we could, in this respect, find a substitute 
for Pritchard — certainly neither in Dublin nor Liver- 
pool. — Mason is often a very facetious old man ; and he 
makes, besides, an excellent starved apothecary, and a 
very mirth-exciting tailor. — In a Scottish theatre, nothing 
could be more desirable than one or two actors who can 
do justice to Scottish parts, and this desideratum is very 
completely supplied in Messrs Mack ay and Denham. It 
is true, that the powers of neither of these deserving actors 
are limited to the delineation of national character ; but It 
is in this department that they both excel. Sir Walter 
Scott, by linking Mackay's name with one of his own ini- 
mitable creations, has unquestionably made the actor im- 
mortal ; and we need only add, that all this performer's 
Scotch parts are delightfully true to nature, whether we 
see him in “ Rob Roy,” in “ Guy Mannering,** in ** St 
Ronan’s Well," in “ The Heart of Mid Lothian," in 
“ The Fortunes of Nigel,” in “ Cramond Brig,” or in 
“ Mary Stuart.” Denham, in the same walk, is not in- 
ferior ; and the Dandie Dinmont of the one is as firmly 
established in popular favour as the Bailie Nicol Jarvie 

of the other Though his voice is scarcely strong enough 

to enable him to gain much eclat as a public singer, 
Thorne possesses a cultivated taste, which secures our 
always listening to him with pleasure ; and though wo 
often wish that he could do more, we are sure to be safe 
from the annoyance of his attempting too much. So long 
as he had Miss Noel’s powerful support, together with 
Miss Tunstall’s still remaining assistance, we do not 
think we had any right to complain of the want of ope- 
ratic force in the company. Miss Noel, it is true, baa 
now left us ; and her place has yet to be supplied. — We 
might allude to more members of the establishment — es- 
pecially to Mas Stanley and Mrs Nicol; — but the list 
we have already given is sufficient to show that, for the 
performance of those pieces which are now the most po- 
pular — light comedy, melo-drama, opera, and farce, — than 
which, nothing else appears to go down — capabilities are 
to be found in the Edinburgh Theatre of the most re- 
spectable kind. We do not say that a better company 
may not be found in London, but we do say, that a better 
company will not be found out of London ; and further, 
tbat the Dublin Company, which, in proportion to the 
size of the city, ought to be better, is not so good. At 
the same time, as we have already hinted, we think Mr 
Murray' has a good deal to do, before he commences ano- 
ther season, in the way of repairing some holes which wi 
could, at this moment, pick in his coat. To these we 
have already alluded on a former occasion ; and, trusting 
tbat his own good sense will show him the propriety of 
our hints, we shall say nothing further of them at pre- 
sent. 

The Theatre closes this evening for about three months. 
It is probable that it will re-open, towards the latter end of 
September, with the German Company who have been 
recently performing in London, and who will bring out 
upon this stage the original editions of the “ Freischutz,** 
the “ Zauberflote,” the “ Swiss Family,” and other Ger- 
man operas. They are to be succeeded by Madame Veatris, 
who, we doubt not, will draw good houses ; and we are 
happy to be able to add, that Kean has promised to visit 
Edinburgh about the same time. 

©lb Cerberus. 
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THE POET SHELLEY. 

There has recently been put into our hands a manuscript 
volume, which we look upon as one of the most remarkable 
literary curiosities extant. It is a poem in four cantos, by 
the late poet Shelley, and entirely written in his own hand. 
It is entitled “Th« Wandering Jew," and contains many 
passages of great power and beauty. It was composed up- 
wards of twenty years ago, and brought by the poet to 
Edinburgh, which be visited about that period. It has 
since lain In the custody of a literary gentleman of this 
town, to whom it was then offered for publication. We 
have received permission to give our readers a farther ac- 
count of its contents, with some extracts, next Saturday ; 
and it affords us much pleasure to have it in our power to 
be thus instrumental in rescuing, through the medium of 
the Literary Journal, from the obscurity to which it 
might otherwise have been consigned, one of the earliest 
and most striking of this gifted poet’s productions, the very 
existence of which has never hitherto been surmised. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

From “ Eldred of Erin , or the Solitary ," a MS . Poem 
by Charles Doyne SUlery, Author of “ VaBery t or the 
Citadel of the Lake .** 

Tell me, ye midnight voices, where are they— 

They who began life’s pilgrimage with me ? 

Some are asleep in death ; some far away 
Beyond the billows of the boundless sea. 

Never to meet but in Eternity ! 

They are all severed — long forgotten — fled — 

Like wintry leaves wind-scattered o’er the lea ; — 
Time walked between with swift and silent tread, 
Making alike unknown the living and the dead. 

And yet mid them there smiled my earliest friends ; 
The sharers of my innocence and joy : — 

Ah ! how the rush of years to manhood tends 
Our purer, perfect pleasures to destroy ! 

Who would not wish again to be a boy? 

To tread the fields with light and bounding heart ; 
When no rough blasts, no hardships could annoy : 

Our home our Heaven — simplicity our art ; 

When every various scene new rapture could impart. 

Ah me ! and those bright sunny days are gone ! 

Their very memory warms my weary soul : 

Yet can they charm, though age apace comes on, 

To cut “ the thread " and “ break the golden bowl.** 
Yes ; years must change, and fleeting seasons roll, 

And I fall off, as I bad never been. 

Hurried along to lingering life’s last goal : 

Yet shall I ne’er forget those days serene. 

The lovely long-lost hours mine infancy has seen ! 

Lone be the place of my eternal rest ; 

May no vain marble mock my mouldering clay— 

No u storied urn ** weigh heavy on my breast. 

To lure the passing Pilgrim from his way. 

Or tell aught of the being fled for aye : — 

But when soft twilight steals o’er purpled sides. 

May some lone warbler lull me with her lay ; 

And while the pale flowers o’er my ashes rise, 

May winds and waters mix in melody and sighs. 

Oh ! I do hate their vanity and pride ; 

I*m sick of all man's ostentatious show : 

Will not his empty pomp be thrown aside 
When life hath ceased to bum — life’s blood to flow ? 
When the frail form is laid for ever low. 

Will man yet bear bis folly to the grave ? 

I would not have your chiselled scrolls — Oh, no ! 

O’er me alone let silent willows wave : 

And taka, my God in Heaven, take back the soul yon 
gave. 


How sweet is death ! no sorrow clouds the tomb ; — 
How still is death ! no voice breaks on his resf^ — 
How calm is death ! no troubles there can come ; — 
How fair is death ! the sunshine of the bless’d ; — 
Peace to the dead, whose souls are on the breast 
Of their Redeemer. O ! ’tis sweet to die 
When Jesus calls, with wearied hearts oppress’d. 

The rough race run, serenely down to lie, 

And feel the ebbing soul expand into the sky ! 

THE ROVER’S RETREAT. 

By Thomas Atkinson 

Mv stride is again on the deck of my bark, 

And my bark rides once more on the crest of the sea. 

And I care not though round my track storm-clouds lour 
dark. 

While the breeze swells my sails thus with boisterous 
glee! 

And I’ve learn’d, as the hurricane tempest hath swept. 
That to bend to the bounding is firmest to stand ; 

And through my last peril as now I have stept, 

TUI my foot was as free as ’tis here, — on the land! 

But when next the Inroad deck of die Osprey I leave— 
If it be not the guerdon of beauty to win — 

May the billows that now my glad spirit upheave. 

Never greet my duU ear with their soul-rousing din; 

For the home of the Rover’s the timber — where floats 
The red flag of defiance to coward or churl ; 

And while these hold together, away with the thoughts 
That would point to the hour when that banner well 
furl ! 

Then her head to the wind and her breast to the wave. 
The bright west is before us, though clouds dose be- 
hind ! 

In one moon the warm waves of the tropics shell lavs 
The prow that now points from a shore so unkind. 

But yet, ere its bleak cliffs night veils from our view, 
One look — but a proud one — Old Albyn, to thee ; 

If we turn for a moment to bid thee adieu, 

In the next well exult in the cheers of the free f 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

Ws are Informed that a New Monthly Periodical to to be publish- 
ed in September next, to be entitled, ** The Edinburgh Journal of 
Natural and Geographical Science." It will be conducted by an as- 
sociation of Naturalists, and is to embrace all the departments of 
Natural History and or Geography, both physical and descriptive ; 
and while it will be quite scientific, it win at the same time be written 
in a popular style*. 

We understand that the Rev. A. G. Carstairs, minister of Wester 
Anstruther, to preparing for publication a volume containing the 
whole of the Scottish Communion Service, according to the usual 
form of the Presbyterian Church, including the services for the Fast, 
day, and the Saturday before and Monday after Communion. 

The Life of Heman Cortes, including a complete History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, and a faithful Account of the state of that 
pire at the time, and the Life of Francis Pisano, with an Aooount of 
the Conquest of Peru, Ac., by Don Tellesforo de Trueba y Coalo, 
author of “ Gomes Arias," «« The Castilian," Ac. are preparing foe 
speedy publication in Constable's Miscellany. 

We understand that Mr Derwent Conway, whose works most be 
well known to our readers, and whom we have the pleasure of rank- 
ing among the contributors to the Literary Journal, tost present 
I engaged with a poem, which will appear some time in the coarse of 
I the present year, to be entitled the Chronicle of the Flowers. 

Observations upon the Condition of Negro Slavery In the Island 
of Santa Crus, and some Remarks upoo Plantation Affiurs; with a 
Notice of the Danish West India Islands, to announced. 

The MS. note-books of the Rev. Gilbert White, the author of the 
Natural History of Selbourne, containing many curious observations 
not hitherto published, are at present in the possession of Mr Murray, 
of Albemarle Street, who win issue In a few days s cheap and elegant 
edition of that work. 

The author of Reginald Trevor has a new novel in the pres* m* 
titled, Lawrence Mertoun, or a Summer in Wales. 

A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Mrs A. T. Thompson, authoress 
of the Memoirs of the Court of Hsnry the Eighth, to announced for 
early publication. 
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Ji pofltn, intended to nodi to the a tten tio n of the public the eon 
of Bonaparte, has just appeared in Paris. It is entitled, “ Le FU* de 
P Homme, 0 and has been seised at the instance of the King’s Attorney- 
General. 

The Courier Francois is undergoing a pr o se cu tion before the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police of ParU, for an attack on puhtte morals, 
rise religion of the state, ami the mode of worship legally recognised. 
In speaking of the picture of the Kintfs Coronation, by Baron Ge- 
rard, it had said, " The immortal picture of the 9upper, those of the 
Transfiguration and of the Communion of St Jerome, will remain 
iMitof works of art, even when Christian creeds will be completely 
abolished, if their frail materials could last so long." 

Proposals hare been published, at Jassy, for apolitical and literary 
journal, in the Waliachian language, to be called the WaBachianBee. 
The editors exp r ew a hope that this journal may tend to the cultiva- 
tion of a language spoken by four millions of people, and which de- 
rives its origin from the Romans. 

The Marquis of Hereford, now residing In Rome, and a rounifl- 
«ent patron of the fine aits, has purchased the fiunoos Spada Potnpey 
for 24,000 Roman scudi, upwards of L.5100 ! This is the statue at 
t^f base of which Caesar was assassinated in the Senate-house; and 
besides the interest attached to it from this circumstance, it possesses 
intrinsic value as a specimen of ancient sculpture. 

Eton Montxm.— ' This ceremony, the object of which is to obtain 
a collection for the head-scholar on the foundation, preparatory to 
hka removal for the university, by laying all rise spectators and pas- 
sengers under a contribution, demanded as money for “ salt," for 
which a ticket is given, with the motto of “ Mot pro lege, 0 took place 
on Tuesday. It was witnessed by a large number of visitors, and 
produced a larger sum than on any previous occasion. The King 
sent a contribution of one hundred guineas. 

Nnw High School- — This fine building is to be opened, with all 
'due ceremony, upon Tuesday next ; and a public dinner, commemo- 
rative of rite occasion, is afterwards to be given, at which the greater 
part of the Hterary talent of Edinburgh will be present. 

Phrisnolooy.— W e observe that the sensation excited by Mr 
Stone's recent attack on Phrenology has not yet subsided, and that 
the attempts made to rally by the Phrenologists have called forth a 
good deal of discussion in the public journals. We revert to the 
siAjeet simply to state, that after all that has been said both pro and 
can, we remain fixed In our opinion, that Mr Combe has beep de- 
cidedly antncrawfnl in' his “ Answer" to Mr Stone. At the same time 
we think it right to mention, that one ingenious Phrenologist has 
directed our attention to several weak points In Mr Stone’s pamph- 
let, to which Mr Combe has not adverted, and to which we believe 
Mr Stone would find it more difficult to make a “ rejoinder." We 
cannot, however, give a place to any more controversy upon this 
subject, because ire do not conceive it sufficiently Interesting to the 
general reader. Talent may be elicited upon any subject under the 
sun, and it certainly hat been did ted upon Phrenology i hut the 
ooLdieant science fa, at the beet, a harmless delusion, and its dis- 
ciples are trifling with a phantom. 

Thb Naur Diorama-— The Diorama of the Valley of Sarnen has 
been succeeded by a View of the Ruins of Holyrood Chapel by Moon- 
light. It fa by for the finest specimen of pictorial art and mechanical 
ingenuity In this department of painting which has yet been exhibit- 
ed hare. The illusion is perfect, and the effect quite magical. The 
sp ect a tor fa supposed to be In the interior of the Chapel,' looking out 
ppoo the starry heavens through the ruined window in the east. The 
moon fa seen slowly rising, and her light tips with silver all the pro- 
jecting points of the ruins, and, in the most enchanting manner, 
Streams in among the mouldering tombs and pillars. Occasionally, 
clouds pass across its disc, or what a less romantic imagination might 
conceive to baa sudden puff of smoke from the Old Town. The ad- 
mirable manner in which the whole scene fa managed cannot fail 
strongly to impress upon the mind the many historical asrodations— 
the brightest and the darkest in Scotland’s annals— with which these 
Ruins are connected j and thus, the exhibition not only delights the 
eye, but fa calcu l a t ed to produce a moral effect upon the mind. The 
Introduction of some subdued and pensive music, executed by an un- 
seen minstrel, fa a great addition. The tout ensemble is so delightful, 
that we scarcely have it in our heart to object that the stars are too 
large and brilliant, that too many of the first magnitude are crowded 
within a certain space, and that they represent no known constella- 
tion} or that the moon, like most theatrical moons, is not quite 
round; or that the woman, standing motionless, with a lamp burn- 
ing before her, fa an u nn a tura l and disagreeable figure. We easily 
forgive these imperfections ; for, in the fascination of the scene, with 
the gentle moon gliding through the air before us, and shedding her 
lovdy light upon the walls, shafts, and shattered architrave, we for- 
get that they exist. 

, Theatrical Gossip^-' '• The Beggar's Open" has been performed at 
Covent Garden with the characters reversed,— that fa tossy, the male 
parti ware retrain e d by females, and the female by males. If this 


was notan absolute outrage an decency, it eras, at all events, a very 
coarse and vulgar trick, and presents but a melancholy view of rim 
theatrical taste of the metropolis.— Drury dam for the season 

this day, and Covcnt Garden on the Slth. We are informed, by an- 
thorlty on which we can rdy, that the new plays which Mr Price, 
the manager of Drury Lane, announced lately for next season, are 
from the peos of the late Mr Matnrin, author of “Bertram," % gj , 
and Miss Mitford, author of ‘‘The Two Foeeari," « Rland," fee* 
one by each.— As we have occasionally m e nti one d Mfae 
somewhat harshly, we think it right to quote the fbUowli* n~ifn 

from the letter of a London correspondent I am aony to tee that 

you select the harshest opinions of the London papers concer nin g 
Smithson. There are many who her highly} and one 

thing fa certain, that however she might rank with Mrs or 

Mbs O’Neil, she fa infinitely superior to Miss Phillips, Mfas F. H. 
Kdly, or any other Miss or Madam on the boards of this gnat dty, 
as a tragic actress."— Ws see it mentioned in the Atias that Santa* 

requiras £JfO per night to visit Edinburgh or Dublin ! It fa quite fan- 

possible that Sac tag can be such an idiot. The house here, at “y 
faliest, does not hold one-half the sum; and were she to ask £20 per 
night, she would be asking a great ded too much. She fa no doubt a 
very fine ringer, but we have heard Pasta, Catalan!, and Candor!, 
and would not break oar hearts though Sontag should retire forth- 
with into some Hungarian solitude with her reputed husband, Coqnt 
Clanu— Catalan! is at Bdflut, and Madame Vastris in Dublin.— Fbor 
Terry has had a stroke of paralysis, and fa said to be dying.— The 
Haymarket has opened in considerable force.— Although Denham's 
power* are certainly not equal to the doing foil jiutice to Fbyfate, 
he sustained the character with great respectability at his benefit on 
Tuesday last . Caradori, who delighted us so much in the “Beggar's 
Opera," appeared fast night in « Love in a Village," too lateof course 
for any criticism of oun this week. She repeats the part this eveniag. 
—The new piece we announced lart Saturday,— “ Willie Armstrong, 
or Durie in Durance,"— has been very favourably received, and de- 
servedly so. Its author fa Dr Pooler who his no reason to be ashamed 
of his bantling, and who, we hope, will favour us next season with 
something still betters for, to writing for the stage, as in everything 
else, practice makes perfect— We have been much pleased with the 
neat manner to which the Caledonian Theatre fa now fitted up; bat 
we are sorry that we oannot speak very highly of the nwrita of moat 
of the performers. Mr C. Bass himself we have not yet seen i we 
hope he plays fully better than his better halt “ Anne of Gdentein’* 
fa being dramatised for this Theatre. 

Weekly List op Performances. 

June 13—19. 

Sat. The Bem*>t Opera, Mr TonkUu, * BeLktUke Truth. 
Mon. Do., * Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Tuna. Free and Easy , $ Cramond Brig. 

Wan. Bob Roy, $ Willie Armstrong, 

Thu as. Married and Single, Do., * Bottle Imp. 

Fat Love in a VUUtge, $ GUderoy 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" RBMiNiacaNCKs of former d*ys-My first interview with Sir 
Walter Scott.”-by the Ettrick Shepherd, will appear jn our next 
The learned and able reviewer of Dr Walker's Sermons has our 
best thanks: his co mm u n i c a ti on will ippoer next Saturday Thtr 
interesting article on St Ft Han's Spring fa in types.— We xw- 
gret much that the tale of “ Marina and Jsoopo" is too long for 
our pages, but shall be glad to hear again from its talented Author- 
ed-— The short article, by “ A Friend," shall have a place^- 
“ Q. Q," of Glasgow says, “ Give me an answer next Saturday, al- 
though it should be a very ill-natured one} I have very little pa- 
tience." We have a good deal, but it will cost us all we have, unless 
“ Q-Q." pays the portage of his next letter: as he seems to be rather 
a good sort of person, we forgive him this timew— We have to 
our Correspondent at Kirkaldy for his suggestion. 

The Sonnet, by our friend “ G. H. G." of London, thill have a 
place to our next— Our Leith correspondent shows very distinctly, 
that In his Pilgrim's Progress, Banyan has in one or two instenoee 
copied from Shakspeare.— The Scotch Ballad, beginning, 

“ The crabbit auld former cam home at e'en. 

An* a sour an' grewsocr e visage had be ; 

The body a* day at the pleugh had been. 

An* he was as hungry as hungry could be," 
fa rather too coarse to some of its stanzas ; but we shall be glad to 
hear again from its author, who has a good deal of native humour and 
ability about him.— We regret that the verses by “A. P."— by “ C. 
N."— by “ J. B."— and by “ S. N." of Inverness, will not suit us. 

Several of our poetical friends must be to wait a short 

while longer, like Peris, at the gate of Paradises buttbrirtifoe fa 
coming. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and (he Arte. 

LATEST ADDITIONS TO 

R. CHAMBERS’ CIRCULATING LIBRARY, ' 
48 , Noxth Hanotia Stout. 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRANADA. 

By Washington Irving, 9 volt. 

Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala. By O. A. Thomson, Esq. 
History of ParaU. By Sir John Makofan. t vob. 

Lord Londonderry** Narrative of the Peninsular Was. S vote. 
Colonel Napier's History of the Peninsular War. 

Memoirs ofthe Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp. 3 
vote. 

Memoirs of General Milter, in the Service of the RepubUe of 
Peru, t vote. . _ _ 

Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 2 vote. 

Twelve Years* Military Adventure in various Quarters of the 
Globe, f vote. 

Memoirs of Vidocq. 4 vote. 

Letters from the West. By the Hon. Judge HalL 
St Petersburg ; a Journal of Travels to and from that capital. 
By Dr Granville. 4 vote, plates. 

Welsh’s Journey from Constantinople. 

Memoirs of Vice-Admiral Load OoUfogwood. 

Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinom of Indie. By 

RaginaM Heber, lateBtebopofXsJeutta. 

Notions of toe Americans. By a Travelling Bachelor, (Cooper, 
Author of the Pilot.) 

Brando's Voyage to Peru. 

N oilskins endhk Times. By John Thornes Smith. 2 vote. 
Journal of a Residence and Tour In Mexico. By Capt. G. F. Lyon 
History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By 
Washington Irving. 4 vote. 

StejSmMaleSn’s Sketches of Persia. 9 vote. 

NEW NOVELS, too. 

RSnumcmof£al > Lito- YO By the Author of the Hungarian Tates. 
EcartA, or the Saloons of Paris. 3 vote 
Tates of Flood and Field. By John Malcolm. 

Yesterday in Ireland. By the Author of To-day in Ireland. 5 vote. 
Tates of rani nn By the Author of Gilbert Earle (Mr St John). 
3 vote. 

Trails of Travel. By the Author of High-Ways and By-Ways. 

5 The Naval Officer. S vote. 

Reay Movdeo. 3 vote. 

The Collegians. 8 vote. 

Rank and Talent. 

Talm of a Voyager. Second Scrim. 

The Disowned. By he Author of Pelham. 4 vote. 

Sailors and Saints. 3 vote. 

Tates of the Greet St Bernard. 

Pelham. 3 vote. 

Tates of Military Lite. S vote. 

The Castilian. 3 vote. 


Hungarian Tales. 5 vote. 

Trteteof Life. By the Author of De Lisle. 8 vote. 

ZiUah, a Tale of the Holy City. By the Author of Brambtetye 
House. 8 vote. 

My Grandfather's Farm. 

Lire In India. 8 vote. 

The Anglo-Irish. 3 vote. 

Solitary Walks througtemany Lands. By Derwent Conway. 1 vote. 
Sceoes of War, and other Poems. By John M a l col m . 

English Fashionables at Home. 3 vote* 

The Protestant. 3 vote. 

Our Viltegt. By Mias Mitford. 

Satethiel, a Tate of the Past, Present, and Future. By the Rev. 
George Croly. 3 vote. __ 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Edtoborgh Review. 

Quarterly Review. 

Westminster Review* 

Blanco White's London Review. 

Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Blackwood's Magazine- 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

terms or auBscRimoir. 

For Mew Publications, 3 vote at atone. 

Month - - - 6a. I Half-year - - £1 8 o 

Quarter. - - - 16s. | Year - - - £9 8 0 

Twelve Volumes allowed to the country, at £1, Is. a-quarter. 
One volume at a time. 

Month - - - 4s. | Quarter - * - 10a. 6d 

STATIONERY, BOOKBINDING, fro. 


Moqth - - 

Quarter. - - 

Twelve Voli 


BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Effervescing 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. . 

•THESE Powders are now very generally known 

(and as generally approved,) for producing an extremely refresh- 
ing and pleasant effe rve scing Drink, and, at the same tone, a safe, 
mud, and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to reliere Indigna- 
tion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in the Stomach. 
If frequently taken, it will generally obviate the necessity of having 
recourse to GMotnel, Epsom Salta, and other strong and nsustops 
medicines, which ofteo debilitate the system without producing the 
deslrad effects j and whan taken after too free an indulgence in too 
luxuries of the Table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects will be prevented. 

*•* There being numerous inferior imHatfeos of tome Powders 
vended, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer’S name and ad- 
dram, " Butler, 73, Princes Street, Edinburgh," are printed In too 
Label and Bill accompanying each Box of the genuine Powders. 
Sold in Boxes only, at 9s. 9d., or in neat cases for the Country, or 
Exportation, 10s. 6d. each. The ease* for Exportation are lined wttfr 
Tin, and carefully soldered up, and thus toe Powders may ha note 
served for any length of time, in any climate. 

Sold by the Preparer as above mentioned t also by Btjtlrr fr Cow 
4, Cbeapside, Corner of St Paul's, London { and the principal Drug- 
gists, and others. In every Town of toe United Kingdom. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

POBERTSON tnd ATKINSON reroectfnUy rt- 

quest toe notice of the public to toe following List of New, Im- 
portant, or CArap Publications, which form part of their present 
Stock, and which they will sell to their Friends and to the Trade on 
the most favourable terms. 

HENRY’S COMMENTARY, complete in 3 vote. 8ns 
distinct type, and with copious Memoirs an edition of extraordinary 
ch eap n es s , beauty, and accuracy. It may also be had to Parts, at 5a. 
each. 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, without abridgement, 
in own volume, stereotype, 8vo, beautiful Portrait. An indispen- 
sable work in every library. 

THE COMPANION: a suppressed Periodical, by the 
celebrated Leigh Hunt 1 voL 8vo. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW — vote. 1 to 34-« set In fine 

order, £90, r one-third of that price. 

THE WAVBRLEY NOVBI.S, New Edition. Sped- 
mens and ProspeeCusas to be had at R. and A.*s, who will r eceive 
subscriptions ones Qbcrol terms at one respectable home IntheTrpde, 
The Subscription List is already vary terp. 

In addition to the above, R. and A. reapectfolly submit too fritowt 
log List of their own pubBoaUont, several of which have just been 
tesued:— 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short Dialogue 

on the State of toe Nation, In April 1829. Price 6d. 

GUIDE to the PURCHASERS of HORSES, wfth 
an Appendix on the Equestrian Equipment of a Ge ntl e m a n , by a 
Glasgow Amateur, bsantiftdly printed for the waistcoat pocket, 
59mo, gilt edges, 9d. 

THE THISTLE — A Collection of the best Scottish 
Songs, with Notes by the Autborof the •* Even toil Life of a Soldier," 
with two humorous Plates. Pries 9a 6d. boards. 

‘•The Collection contains many originals of great merit; a* 
• Funnery.’ frc., and Notes that are curious, white it is very cheap.' 
—Critical Gaxette. 

THE 8H AM ROCK An unrivalled Collection of 

IrishSongs, Edited, and with Notes, by Mr Weekes, Witt speedily be 

CONNEL’S SPELLING-BOOK, price Is. bound, 
and First and Second Books, 2d. and 4d., sewed in stiff boards, 
stereotype editions.— These are now established School-Books, and 


theirs for binding. The first portion is • collection of Essays, Tales, 
and Verses, chiefly Illustrative of Glasgow life and character these- 
eond is a selection of amusing and elegant Pieces mostly from unex- 
plored sources. 

RULES for GOVERNING LITERARY and DE- 
BATING SOCIETIES, 4d. 

RULES for FORMING the GENDER of FRENCH. 
SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN, by a Tourist. 
Beautifully printed. Boards 8s. This Is a work meant to supply a 
want long felt by visitors to the delightful Island it describes. U 
has been spoken of by the Journals as a model to guide writers, and is 
obviously the production of a man of talents and letters: it b as 
amusing in the arm chair, as ussfed in tbp steam- boat. 
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MEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the SKETCH BOOK. 
Just Published, In S vok. Svo, 24s., 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRA- 

NADA, from the MSS. of Pray Antonio Agapftda. By WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

John Mob hat, Albemarle Street, London. 


Published this day. In one vol. royal ISmo, 5c. 

THE LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT, by 

A the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS. A.M., Vkar of Lampeter, and 
Reetnr of the Edinburgh Academy i forming No. III. of the FA- 
MILY LIBRARY. 

John Mob bay. Albemarle Street, London: Sold also by Olitbb 
fo Born, Edinburgh. 

Qf whom may be bad. Just pmblitked, 

Noe. I. and II. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, being 
the LIFE of BUONAPARTE. S vols., 15 Engravings, 10s. 


This day Is Published, 

I By STtBLfNO fo Kbnnby, and John Faibbaihn, Edinburgh, 
r»HE SCOTTISH TOURIST and ITINERARY; 

^ or, s Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and the 
Western’ Islands. With a Description of the Principal Steam-Boat 
Tours. Second Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve, 
mentis— Illustrated by Maps and Views. Price 9s. boards, or 10s. fid. 

b< eS»*The rapid sale of the first Edition of die Scottish Tourist Is 
a decided proof of the superiority both of its plan and execution over 
nny similar Work. The Second Edition, besides being illustrated by 
four new Plates, will be found to contain very considerable Additions 

«« w’eSasenohesitation in praising it, since we happen to know that 
the most distinguished personage in literature, whom Scotland can or 
ever could boast of, has deliberately pronounced it to be the best 
book of its kind that has fallen Into his hand*. It is chiefly remark- 
able for skilful condensation of much matter, which has Inst none of 
its value by undergoing that process— accurate and extensive histori- 
cal knowledge and elegance and vigour of diction.— The formation 
of the plan of the work, and its various details,' and the preparatory 
study, must have cost much more labour than the composition itself; 
for a plan more perfect— embracing such a variety of objects (all that 
is Interesting and curious in Scottish Scenery)— and showing the geo- 
graphical relations in which these objects, and the roads conducting 
to them, stand to each other, never came under our observation."— 
« The value of the whole work is much enhanced by a number of Maps, 
upon such a truly original and ingenious plan, aa do great credit to 
the inventor.— Each of these is devoted to an entire tour, occupies a 
page, and consists of three columns, in which are distinctly traced all 
foe places of any note, (mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
villas, dec.) along the route to bo pursued, their relative distances, 
and the roads that diverge from the route ." — Caledonian Mercury , 
IliA May, 1 829. , ^ 

« Those, however, who desire to extend their knowledge of Loch 
Lomond. 1 would refer to Stirling and Kenney’s Tourittt Guide of 
1H*7— one cf the best books of the kind 1 have met with.*— Seots- 
wm, HUM April, 1828. 

Also, just Published, 

I. A MAP of the PICTURESQUE SCENERY 

of SCOTLAND. Price St. fid. neatly done up; or coloured, and in 

* tANew TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. 

Price SB. fid. neatly done up; or coloured, and in a Case, 5s. fid. 

On the 1st of June was published, price only 2s. 6d. 

PART VIL OF 

THE EXTRACTOR; or UNIVERSAL REPER- 

* TORIUM of GENERAL LITERATURE .and SCIENCE. 

The present Number, for June, contains Burckhardt’s Travels In 
Arabia.— The New Colony on the Swan River — Travels in Jerusa- 
lem. — Steam Navigation.— Beet- Root Sugar. — Public Records — Jour- 
ney to Mount Etna.— Falls of Niagara.— Cavalry Tactic*.— Coast 
Light* on a New Principle— The Cause of the Dry Rot Discovered. 
—Plan for Rating Chronometer*.— Origin, Nature, and Number of 
Suttees— Principles of Teaching. — Galvanism. — Rice Paper. — Visit 
to the American President Jackson.— The Court of Napoleon. — Mo- 
dern Jewish Customs.— Phrenology— Dr Chalmers.— The Organ of 
Scent— The Animal Structure.— -Convent of St Bernard.— Burning 
Springs in South America.— Gastronomy— Opium— Rules for Con- 
noiewurship In Painting. — The First and Last Kiss.— Three Years at 
Cambridge— Dogs— The Waverley Novels— Anne of Geierstein— 
Wits and Authors.— 1 The Proverbs of Solomon— Songs of Burns— 

The Two Emilies Mountain Storms and Slides in America— French 

Criminal Trials.— Consumption.— Recollections of a Night Fever- 
Varieties, Ac. Ac. 

The following, among many other notices, have appeared in favour 
of this publication. 

*• This Work is a most valuable compilation to those who live ata 
distance from large towns, and who may neither have the opportu- 
nity, nor the pecuniary means, of becoming acquainted with the float- 
ing Literature of the times. It professes to glean and incorporate in 
its pages the whole of the most instructive and amusing articles con- 
tained in the Foreign and DomcsiicJlevicws, Magazines, and Journal# 
— a profession which it fulfils with a degree of fidelity and Judgment, 
that reflects equal credit on the taste and industry of the editor. We 
know not where we could refer our readers to a more useful or 
amusing Miscellany."— Oxford Literary Gazette. 

•a* Part L price 2s. 6d. is again reprinted, and is now ready for 

Published by J- Suthbbland, 9, Caltoo Stmt, Edinburgh; mad 
at the Extbactob Owe* 110, Fieri Burnt, London | Bad may be 
Mof all Bookseller*. 


CONSTABLE S MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME XLII. 

On Tuesday, 23d, will be published, price 3s. fid. or Fine Paper, 5a. 
cloth bo ar d#, 

fllustraled with a beeuttfal Engraving of foe 
Battle-ground of Kilbecrankie, 

HISTORY 

OF 

THE REBELLIONS IN SCOTLAND, 

UXDEB THX YISCOUNT DUNDXS AND TUB XABL OP Was | 

In 1689 and 1711. 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

Author of the *• History of the RebetUoo in 1745.” foe. 
Edinburgh : Cohstablb fo Co. 19, Waterloo Place ; and Honor, 
Chancb, fo Co. London. 


This day Is published. 

In Two Vols. post 8vo, pries 16a. 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 

^ LANDS | with TALES and LEGENDS. 

By DERWENT CONWAY, 
anooarn bdytiow. 

«• It Is always pleasing, and always interesting."— iHAmwas. 

“ The descriptions are diversified and graphic. The tales Intro. 
duosd Interesting and clever, and the author's style sprightly and un- 
affected.*— New Monthly Magazine. 

" There is about all these stories a frrshusss, as well as aaatagMNa 
of manner, which must gratify every reader.**— Heottmmn. 

London : Huasr, Cbawch fo Co. 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; Hti 
Con stab lx fo Co. Edinburgh. 

_ ~ TRAVELLERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Published this day, price 15s. bound, 

I.THE TRAVELLER'S GUIDE through SCOT- 

A LAND, in one thick volume, lYmo. Illustrated srith Mayo 
and Views, with an Itinerary on a new plan. 

The Traveller's Guide contains a general account of SeotiUnd, a 
description of every County and Parish, lakt down agreeably 
to the Natural Geography of the Country; which, with a Co- 
pious Index, forms a complete Gesettwr of the Kingdom. 

II. The PLEASURE TOURS in SCOTLAND, 
price 9a. bound. An account of the principal Pleasure Toon ha 
Scotland, or a description of the short and long Highland Tours ; 
the Tour up Tweed and down Clydeside ; the Long Tour round the 
eastern ooest; besides other excursions usually adopted by the Tour- 
ists of Pleasure. Illustrated with Maps and Views, with an Itinerary 
on a new plan. 

The rapid sale of four editions is a strong mark of nubile appro- 
bation to this Tourist’s Guide. The numerous Maps, Views, 
foe. with the Itinerary, have given the book a favourable in- 

II^A^TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, 

Two Sheets, mounted for the pocket, price 9s. 

IV. A TRAVELLING MAP «f SCOTLAND, 

One Sheet, mounted for the pocket, price 6s. 

V. A TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, 
Two Sheets, mounted for the pocket, price 9s. 

VI. A TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, 


One Sheet, mounted for the pocket, price 5s. 

Published by Joan Thomson, 52, St An 
by all Booksellers. 


John Thomson, 


NG MAP of ENGLAND, 

eket, price 5s. 

>n, 52, St Andrew Square) and sold 


SEAT OF THE WARS. 

Just published, price 6s. 

A MAP of the THEATRE of WAR between I bm 
RUSSIANS and TURKS on the DANUBE. As also, ANCIENT 
and MODERN GREECE. In which will be found the places daily 
mentioned in the papers as taken or retaken. The course of the 
river Danube is laid down from Vienna to its entrance into the 
Black See. 

Published by Joan Tbqmbok, 32, St Andrew Square. 

SODA WATER. 

CODA WATER, of superior quality, it Manufac- 

h. m .an. tJt A nnnhn rJt an imnMvafS I.aiih ,1.41 1... 


Butler fo Co. Chemists to his Majesty for Scotland. No. 73, Princes 
Street, (opposite the Earthen Mound,) Edinburgh ; who will forw xn l 
it, in quantities of a dosen bottles, or more, to any pert of the King- 
dom, upon receiving an order Cor the payment in Edinburgh. Hotel 
Keepers, Druggists, Confectioners, and others, supplied upon whole- 
sale terms. 

Empty Bottles and Packages will be allowed for at the Prices 
charred, when received bock, free qftxpente. 

Manufactory, 25, Waterloo Place. 

Edinburgh: Publ i s hed for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE fo CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE | 

Sold also by Robbbtsoh fo Araiaaon, Glasgow# W. Ctmav, 
jun. fo-Co., Dublin ; Huaar, Chancb, fo Co. London ; and by 
sQ Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Bead, throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price fid. or S tamped, and tent free by poet, lOd. 

Printed b y Qaiumiu fo Cw Paul* Work, Caoongute. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


THE POET SHELLEY— HIS UNPUBLISHED WORK, 
« THE WANDERING JEW." 

Wi now proceed to redeem the promise we mode last 
Saturday, to fire our readers a more detailed account of 
this exceedingly interesting poem. There can be little 
doubt that, with the single exception of Lord Byron, no 
poet of our day has evinced a more strikingly powerful 
and original genius than Shelley, — indeed, in so far as 
originality is concerned, he is probably entitled to claim 
precedency even of Lord Byron. Hardly, therefore, 
could there have come into our possession any literary 
curiosity upon which we should have placed a greater 
value than an unpublished work by the author of the 
“ Cenci ;** for, much as we regret the fallacious and un- 
happy principles which Shelley was induced to adopt, and 
whose spirit he was too much in the habit of infusing 
Into his writings, we hesitate not to own the great ad- 
miration we have ever entertained for his profound abi- 
lities. 

We have already mentioned that the whole of the ma- 
nuscript of “ The Wandering Jew,” now in our posses- 
sion — and which, we have every reason to believe, is the 
only copy extant — is written in Shelley's own hand, and 
that it must have been composed about twenty years ago. 
This latter fact b sufficiently established by the date af- 
fixed to the Preface, which U “ January 181 1 and the 
Preface hears internal marks of having been written af- 
ter the poem, which may therefore be set down as be- 
longing to the year 1810. It is, consequently, in all 
likelihood, the very earliest production of Shelley's pen ; 
for that wild and astonishing poem, “ Queen Mab,” was 
not written till 1811, and was not given to the public 
till 1815. In 1811, Shelley was only eighteen, and he 
himself, writing from Pisa in 1821, says, — “ A poem, 
entitled Queen Mab, was written by me at the age of 
eighteen, I daresay in a sufficiently intemperate spirit,” 
Ac. It thus appears, that “ The Wandering Jew ” must 
have been written when the poet was only seventeen, and 
when Ms talents were entirely unknown. It may pos- 
sibly have been offered to one or two booksellers, both In 
London and Edinburgh, without success, and this may 
account for the neglect into which the author allowed it 
to fell, when new caret crowded upon him, and new pros- 
pects opened round him. Certain it is, that it has been 
carefully kept by Hie literary gentleman to whom, he in- 
trusted its perusal when he visited Edinburgh in 1811, 
and would have been willingly surrendered by him at 
any subsequent period, had any application to that effect 
been made. A poem written by a lad of seventeen would, 
In most cases, possess little attraction ; but when it b re- 
collected that the same individual produced “ Queen 
Mab” at eighteen, and afterwards, during hb brief career, 
stood in the very first place of intellectual superiority, the 
case is altered, and the printitia of such a mind become 
perhaps still more interesting than its most matured ef- 
forts. 

Mr Shelley appears to have bad Some doubts whether to 


call his poem “ The Wandering Jew,” or “ The Victim 
of the Eternal Avenger.” Both names occur in the ma- 
nuscript ; but had the work been published, it is to be 
hoped that he would finally have fixed on the former, the 
more especially as the poem itself contains very little cal- 
culated to give offence to the religious reader. The motto 
on the title-page b from the 22d chapter of St John, — 
“ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? 
— follow thou me.” Turning over the leaf, we meet with 
the following dedication : — “ To Sir Francis Burdett, 
hart. M.F., in consideration of the active virtues by 
which both hb public and private life b so eminently dis- 
tinguished, the following poem b inscribed by the Author.** 
Again turning the leaf, we meet with the 
* “ pair ac*. 

“ The subject of the following Poem b an imaginary per- 
sonage, noted for the various and contradictory traditions 
which have prevailed concerning him — The Wandering 
Jew. Many sage monkish writers have supported the 
authenticity of this fact, the reality of hb existence. But aa 
the quoting them would have led me to annotations perfect- 
ly uninteresting, although very fashionable, I decline pre- 
senting to the public any thing but the bare poem, which 
they will agree with me not to be of sufficient consequence 
to authorize deep antiquarian researches on its subject. I 
might, indeed, have introduced, by anticipating future events, 
the no less grand, although equally groundless, superstitions 
of the battle of Armageddon, the personal reign or J — C — , 
Ac. ; but 1 preferred, improbable as the following tale may 
appear, retaining the old method of describing past events : 
it » certainly more consistent with reason, more interesting, 
even in works of imagination. With respect to the omis- 
sion of elucidatory notes, I have followed the well-known 
maxim of < Do unto others as thou wouldest they should 
do unto thee.* 

u January, 1811.** 

The poem introduced by the above Preface is in four 
cantos ; and, though the octosyllabic verse b the most 
prominent, it contains a variety of measures, like Sir 
Walter Scott's poetical romances. The incidents are 
simple, and refer rather to an episode in the life of the 
Wandering Jew, than to any attempt at a full delineation 
of all his adventures. We shall give an analytb of the 
plot, and intersperse, as we proceed, some of the most in- 
teresting passages of the poem. It opens thus, in a strain 
of subdued and tranquil beauty : 

“ The brilliant orb of parting day 
Diffused a rich and a mellow ray 
Above the mountain's brow ; 

It tinged the hilb with lustrous light, 

It tinged the promontory’s height 
Still sparkling with the snow ; 

And, as aslant it threw its beam, 

Tipp’d with gold the mountain stream 
That laved the vale below. 

Long hung the eye of glory there. 

And linger'd as if loth to leave 
A scene so lovely and so fair, 

'Twere there even luxury to grieve ; 

So soft the clime, so balm the air, 

So pure and genial were the dries, 

In sooth 'twas almost Paradise,— 
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For ne’er did the sun’s splendour close 
On such a picture of repose ; — 

All, all, was tranquil, all was still. 

Save where the music of the rill. 

Or a distant waterfall, 

At intervals broke on the ear. 

Which Echo’s self was pleased to hear. 

And ceased her babbling call. 

With every charm the landscape glow’d 
Which partial Nature’s hand bestow’d ; 

Nor could the mimic hand of art 
Such beauties or such hues impart. 

u Light clouds, in fleeting livery gay. 

Hung painted in grotesque array 
Upon the western sky ; 

Forgetful of the approaching dawn. 

The peasants danced upon the lawn, 

For the vintage time was nigh ; 

How jocund to the tabor’s sound, 

The smooth turf trembling as they bound. 

In every measure light and free, 

The very soul of harmony ! 

Grace In each attitude, they move, 

They thrill to amorous ecstasy, 

Light as the dew-drops of the morn 
That hang upon the blossom’d thorn, 

Subdued by the pow’r of resistless Love. 

Ah ! days of innocence, of joy. 

Of rapture that knows no alloy. 

Haste on, — ye roseate hours, 

Free from the world’s tumultuous cares, 

From pale distrust, from hopes and fears, 

Banefel concomitants of time, — 

TU yours, beneath this favour’d clime. 

Your pathway strewn with flowers. 

Upborne on pleasure’s downy wing, 

To quaff a long unfading spring, 

And beat with light and careless step the ground ; 
The fairest flowers too soon grow sere. 

Too soon shall tempests blast the year, 

And sin’s eternal winter reign around.” 

Amidst the sights and sounds of the scene thus de- 
scribed, a traveller is seen descending the hills in the vi- 
cinity of Padua. He is attracted by the tolling of a con- 
vent bell, and seeing a crowd assembled at the gate, he 
enters, along with others, the convent chapel, after the 
sun has already set and vespers are over : 

“ Dim was the light from the pale moon beaming. 

As It fell on the saint-cipher’d panes, 

Or, from the western window streaming, 

Tinged the pillars with varied stains. 

To the eye of enthusiasm strange forms were gliding, 
In each dusky recess of the aisle. 

And indeflned shades in succession were striding 
O’er the ooignes of the pillar’d pile ; — 

The pillars to the vaulted roof 
In airy lightness rose; 

Now they mount to the rich Gothic ceiling aloof, 

And exquisite tracery disclose.” 

A young novice is about to take the veil, or rather, it 
Is about to be forced upon her. She is thus spoken of ; 

“ Light as a sylph’s, her form oonfest, 

Beneath the drapery of her vest, 

A perfect grace and symmetry ; 

Her eyes, with rapture form'd to move, 

To melt with tenderness and love, 

Or beam with sensibility, 

To Heaven were raised in pious prayer, 

A silent eloquence of woe ; 

Now hung the pearly tear-drop there, 
fiats on her cheek a fix'd despair; 


And now she beat her bosom bare, 

As pure as driven snow. 

Nine graceful Novices around 
Fresh roses strew’d upon die ground, 

In purest white array’d ; 

Three spotless vestal virgins shed 
Sabean incense o'er the head 
Of the devoted maid.” 

Just as the ceremony is about to he performed, the in- 
tended victim, by a sadden impulse, throws herself among 
the crowd, and rushes from the chapel. The stranger, 
who has already felt interested in her fate, flies to her 
assistance, catches her in his arms, and bears her away' 
through the gathering twilight beyond the reach of pur- 
suit. A storm comes on ; they seek shelter, and briefly, 
inform each other who they are. The nun’s name is 
Rosa, and the stranger is Paulo — the Wandering Jew. 
They conceive, strangely enough, a sudden affection for 
each other, and the first canto closes with the expre ssi on' 
of Rosa’s consent to share the future fortunes of Paulo. 
It is curious to observe, before proceeding to the second 
canto, that, in illustration of something mid by Pau ls , 
Shelley quotes, in the margin, the follo wi ng fins from 
Aeschylus, so remarkably appHeafcls to his own future 
fa te, — ■ 

44 I (mm L n cm rif ytum fxt^Brr* fq<.” 

In canto second, we are introduced to Paulo’s castle on 
the banks of the Po, where he lives in deep retirement 
with Rosa, visited only by Victorio, an Italian of noble 
birth, who resides in the neighbourhood. Some bold and 
vigorous descriptions of Alpine scenery follow. But it 
is evident that Paulo is not happy, and he spends a wild, 
uneasy life : 

“ Strange business, and of import vast. 

On things which long ago were past, 

Drew Paulo oft from home ; 

Then would a darker, deeper shade. 

By sorrow traced, his brow o’erspread, 

And o’er his features roam. 

Oft as they spent the midnight hour, 

And heard the wintry wild winds rave 
Midst the roar and spray of the dashing wave^ 
Was Paulo’s dark brow seen to lour. 

Then, as the lamp’s uncertain blaze 
Shed o’er the hall its partial rays, 

And shadows strange were seen to fall. 

And glide upon the dusky wall, 

Would Paulo start with sadden fear. 

Why then unbidden gush'd the tear, 

As he mutter’d strange words to the ear ?— • 

Why frequent heaved the smother'd sigh?—* 

Why did he gaze on vacancy, 

As if some strange form was near ? 

Then would the fillet of his brow 
Fierce as a fiery furnace glow. 

As it bum'd with red and lambent flame ; 

Then would cold shuddering seize his frames 
As gasping he labour'd for breath. 

'l'be strange light of his gorgon eye, 

As, frenzied and rolling dreadfully, 

It glared with terrific gleam, 

Would chill like the spectre gaze of death. 

As, conjured by feverish dream, 

He seems o’er the sick man’s couch to stand, 

And shakm the dread lance in his skeleton band. 

“ But when the paroxysm was o’er. 

And clouds deform’d his brow no more, 

Would Rosa soothe his tumults dire, 

Would bid him calm his grief, 

Would quench reflection'* rising fire, 

And give his soul relief. 

As on his form with pitying eye. 

The ministering angel hung. 
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And wiped the drops of agooy, 

The music of her siren tongue 
Lull'd forcibly his grief* to rest. 

Like fleeting visions of the dead. 

Or midnight dreams, his sorrows fled : 

Waked to new life, through all his soul 
A soft delicious languor stole, 

And lapt in heavenly ecstasy 
1 He sank and fainted on her breast." 

These and similar passages naturally prepare the mind 
of the reader for the history of the Wandering Jew, — to 
which indeed they are merely intro du c t ory. We can af- 
ford room for only one other extract from this canto ; it 
is a passsge immediately preceding the commencement of 
Paulo's narrative, and is one not unworthy the future 
author of “ Prometheus 

“ 'Twas on an eve, the leaf was sere, 

Howl'd the blast round the castle drear. 

The boding night-bird's hideous cry 
Was mingled with the warning sky ; 

Heard was the distant torrent's dash, 

Seen was the lightning's dark red flash. 

As it gleam’d on the stormy cloud ; 

Heard was the troubled ocean’s roar. 

As its wild waves lash’d the rooky shore ; 

The thunder matter'd loud, 

As wilder still the lightnings- flew ; 

Wilder as the tempest blew, 

More wildly strange their converse grew. 

** They talk’d of the ghosts of the mighty dead, 

If, when tha spark of life were fled. 

They visited this world of woe ? 

Or, were it but a phantasy, 

Deceptive to the feverish eye, 

When strange forms flash’d upon As sight, ' 

And stalk'd along at the dead of night? 

Or If, in the realms above. 

They still, for mortals left below, 

Retain’d the same affection’s glow. 

In friendship or in love ? — 

Debating thus, a pensive train, 

Thought upon thought began to rise ; 

Her thrilling wild harp Rosa took ; 

What sounds in softest murmurs broke 
From the seraphic strings ! 

Celestials borne on odorous wings, 

Caught the dulcet melodies, 

The life-blood ebb'd in every vein. 

As Paulo listen’d to the strain. 

so*o. 

What sounds are those that float upon the air, 

As if to bid the fading day farewell, — 

What form is that so shadowy, yet so fair. 

Which glides along the rough and pathless dell ? 

Nightly those sounds swell full upon the breexe, 
Which seems to sigh as if in sympathy ; 

They hang staid yon diff-embosom’d trees, 

Or float in dying cadence through the sky. 

Now rests that form upon the moonbeam pale. 

In piteous strains of woe its vesper sings j 
Now — now it traverses the silent vale, 

Borne on transparent ether's viewless wings. 

Oft will it rest beside yon Abbey's tower. 

Which lifts its ivy-mantled mass so high ; 

Rears its dark head to meet the storms that lour, 

And braves the trackless tempests of the sky. 

That form, the embodied spirit of a maid, 

Forced by a perjured lover to the grave j 


A desperate fate the madden’d girl obey'd, 

And from the dark cliff plunged into the wave. 

There the deep murmurs of the restless surge. 

The mournful shrieking* of the white sea-mew. 

The warring waves, the wild winds, sang her dirge. 
And o’er her bones the dark red tarsi grew. 

Yet though that form be sunk beneath the main. 

Still rests her spirit where its vows were given ; 

SUU fondly visits each loved spot again, 

And pours its s orrow s on the ear of Heaven. 

That spectre wanders through the Abbey dale, 

And suffers pangs which such a fate must share ; 

Early her soul sank in death’s darken’d vale, 

. And ere long all of us must meet her there." 

At the conclusion of the song, Paulo declares his in- 
tention to relate to Rosa and Victorio, who is also with 
him, his past adventures, which be accordingly does in - 
the next canto. Cantos third and fourth are by far the 
finest ; but our extracts having been so copious already, 
we must postpone their consideration till next Saturday, 
when we promise our readers several passages of thrilling 
power and beauty. 


Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions ; including 
three Discourses on the Evidences , the Obligations, and 
the Spirit of the Gospel By the Rev. James Walker, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
Episcopal Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh. To 
which is added , a Sermon on Redemption, By the late 
Rev. James Ramsay, A.M., Vicar of Teston, and 
Rector of Nettlestead in Kent. London. Rhring- 
tons. Edinburgh. Bell and Bradfute. 1829. 

Sermons may be divided into two classes, the purely 
didactic and the persuasive ; or, in other words, the doc- 
trinal and the rhetorical. The French, generally speak- 
ing, excel in the latter, while the English are found to 
have devoted their talents and learning almost entirely to 
the former. The Interests of a contested Reformation 
first led our countrymen to a minute examination of the 
grounds of their faith ; whereas the hereditary and more 
constant belief of the Roman Catholics has allowed their 
pulpit orators at all times to dilate more exclusively on 
the beneficence, the grace, the hopes and the fears of our 
holy religion ; to connect it more closely with sentiment 
than with reason ; and to employ its divine authority for 
stirring the affections of the heart, rather than for con- 
founding the sophistry of the sceptic, or for strengthen- 
ing the conclusions of the speculative Christian. The 
solemnities, too, of the Popish Church, invested with the 
powerful associations which have come down to her on 
the current of a venerable tradition, afford a subject ex- 
tremely favourable to the declamations of an eloquent 
preacher ; who, on the annual festival, addresses not only 
the faith of his auditors, as applicable to the grand mys- 
teries in which they are engaged, but also their imagina- 
tions, excited by the splendid accompaniments of their 
captivating ritual, and warmed by the recollection of those 
old times, when their remotest ancestors are supposed to 
have performed a similar service. 

The people, moreover, in the countries of southern 
Europe, present in their ardent susceptibility, an advan- 
tage to the Christian orator, which is every where denied 
In these cooler and more argumentative latitudes. Hence 
the appeals of Massillon, which, in his native land, were 
attended with effects resembling the power of electricity, 
would have fallen on the ear of a Scotsman like the 
bursting of a soap-bubble, and, instead of alarming the 
conscience and shaking the nerves, would only have given 
birth to a feeling composed of surprise and ridicule. 
When placed on the narrow isthmus which divides the 
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sublime from the laughable, the British mind naturally 
steps aside into the latter, and, amidst all the tropes and 
figures of the rhetorician, measures, with unrelenting 
criticism, the approach which the theological declaimer 
makes towards the province of the buffoon or the mounte- 
bank. 

It cannot be surprising, therefore, that the prevailing 
character of English sermons is founded upon clear reason- 
ing and chaste illustration. Several attempts have, in- 
deed^ been made to approximate our pulpit oratory to the 
continental model ; but owing to the decided bias of our 
national feeling, and to that modesty which our more 
lively neighbours have identified with boorish bashful- 
ness, every effort has only contributed to establish the 
fact, that we are more an intellectual than an imagina- 
tive people, and hence, that those who wish to please us 
must address our judgment, and not merely our feelings. 
Even in a country kirk, the rugged features of the pea- 
sant are expanded towards the minister, in expectation 
that some doctrine will be opened up, — that some point of 
truth will be illustrated or defended, — that some heresy 
will be exposed to condemnation, — and that some per- 
plexed portion of holy writ will be explained and brought 
within the limits of his comprehension. The perfection 
of a sermon, no doubt, consists in that lucid exposition of 
divine love, and of human duty, which affects at once the 
understanding and the heart ; combining the onction of 
the French with the convincing argument of the English 
preacher; and eschewing equally the empty rhetoric 
which occasionally inflates the compositions of the one, 
and the dry discussion which ever and anon stiffens and 
deforms the logical essays of the other. 

To justify these remarks, we might refer to the works 
of the principal authors at home and abroad, who, at va- 
rious periods have written on practical theology. Bat 
the names of Bossuet, Flechier, Bourdaloue, and of the 
eloquent Bishop of Clermont, will immediately occur to 
every reader, contrasted with those of Barrow, Sharp, 
Tillotson, Sherlock, Seeker, and even of Blair ; on which 
account, instead of pursuing a comparison which would 
soon carry us beyond our limits, we prefer to illustrate 
the statement we have made by a reference to the able 
volume now before us. 

The great merit of Dr Walker’s sermons will be found 
to consist in the happy combination of doctrinal reason- 
ing, with glowing pictures of Christian purity, and 
with animated exhortations to practical godliness. The 
first, which is on the “ original, successive, and permanent 
evidence of revealed religion,** contains many fine pas- 
sages ; setting forth, in a very convincing manner, the 
scheme of redemption, as it was announced immediately 
after the Fall, confirmed in the Abrahamic covenant, 
adumbrated in the Moeaical institutions, unfolded with a 
gradually increasing light to the several prophets, and 
finally established by the ministry of the Redeemer In 
the fulness of time. In reference to the patriarchal eco- 
nomy, he says,— 

“ It is not my present purpose to consider the personal 
character of Abraham, in the various and interestinglights, by 
which he is so eminently distinguished as the friend of Goa, 
and the Father of the ndthful, but simply to consider him 
as tbe selected depositary of revealed truth, and as the means 
of communicating it with authority and evidence to his pos- 
terity, and through them to us, and all mankind. In the 
history of the world he stands in a remarkable and conspi- 
cuous position, admirably fitted for the purpose which he 
was thus selected to fulfil. That purpose was to bear wit- 
ness to ancient truths; to the first intercourse of God with 
man; to the first intimations of redemption, and to the 
practical effects which they at first produced ; that purpose 
was, farther, to disseminate the knowledge and the influ- 
ence of those ancient truths, and to prepare the way for fu- 
ture and clearer revelations of God, or redemption, and of 
human duty. How well Abraham was qualified, from his 
temper and moral qualities, to communicate the saving 
knowledge of religion to his children, and his household 
affcr him, and through them to p r es e r ve and disseminate it 


In the world, may be generally seen by a reference to Scrip- 
ture, and may be easily imagined, beyond what is there re- 
corded, from his peculiar character. How well he was 
thus qualified from his position, as be stood connected with 
the very origin of the human race, and with ultimate pur- 
poses of redeeming mercy, we will now shortly consider. 
He was the tenth in lineal descent from Noan, and the 
nineteenth from Adam. We trace his descent from Adam 
and Seth, throughalist of men who seem to have p r es erv e d 
the knowledge and the worship of the true God with great 
care. But Abraham’s knowledge ascends to the origin of 
the world and of man, by a course still shorter, and there- 
fore less liable to error, than that which we have just men- 
tioned. Lamecb, the father of Noah, was born fifty-six 
yean before the death of Adam, with whom, of course, he 
would have frequent personal intercourse, and from whom 
he doubtless denved all which he could teach, and all which 
it was important for him to know. Lamecb lived till 
within five yean of tbe flood, when Noah, his son, whom 
it was his dnty to instruct in all which be had learned, was 
600 yean old. Heber, the great-grandson of Sbem, Nosh’s 
second son, wOs born 283 yean before tbe d e at h of Nosh, 
and doubtless received from him all tbe information which 
he had derived with his father’s personal intercourse with 
Adam. Heber, from whom Abraham was the sixth in 
lineal descent, died at the then uncommon age of 464, ha- 
ving survived his illustrious descendant four yean. 

“ Thus, then, we have a short and easy line of communi- 
cation from Adam, the first man, through Lamecb, Noah, 
and Heber, to Abraham ; so that he is removed three de- 
grees only from personal intercourse with our first parent ; 
while a thousand connected and concurring testlmoniea 
would still confirm their communications ; to which even 
the appearance of the world, and the condition of mankind, 
would then add ample evidence.”— Pp. 8-11. 

Thus is there established a chain of evidence, reaching 
from the first dawn of time, even to our own days, and 
confirming the purpose of Divine Providence in the ori- 
ginal promulgation of the Gospel to the parents of the 
human race. In later periods, indeed, there have 
been occasional epochs of darkness, when the light of 
Divine truth, and of historical evidence, appeared to be 
withdrawn from the church, and when the faith, the 
hope, and even the duties of a Christian, could not be 
perceived but through the medium of superstitious rites, 
which were not less likely to pervert his conscience than 
to regulate his actions. We request the reader's at- 
tention to the following judicious observations on tbe ne- 
cessity of a fixed standard in national faith, and on the 
regard which is due to the constitution and verity of the 
church : 

“ The Scriptures contain all necessary truths ; hut the 
| fret is notorious, that, respecting the truths therein con- 
tained, men vary exceedingly. Let us therefore oonsider 
for an instant what has been the result among those, who, 
lightly regarding tbe constitution and unity of the Church, 
the mission of her ministers, and tbe sacred mysteries of 
which they are tbe stewards, have left themselves without 
those sacred guides, which were given along with the Scrip- 
tures, in order to keep us in the wav of truth and sober- 
ness. If we refer to the ancient Puritans of our own 
country, we shall find many of them men of learning and 
men or piety, mixed up, most unfortunately, with much 
passion and prejudice, and with an eager zeal, wasted upon 
absolute trifles ; a zeal to which the Redeemer’s reproof will 
frequently apply,—' Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.’ While they disturbed most lamentably the peace 
of the Church, they very generally retained the great sub- 
stantial articles of the Cbnstian faith ; sometimes, indeed, 
carried to excess, by dwelling exclusively on partial views, 
without attending to that necessaiy modification, which re- 
sults from the first combination or all the parts, as they are, 
in fact, connected truths of. one system. As those warm- 
minded men receded gradually more and more from the sacred 
forms of the society which they left — urged by feelings of 
prejudice at first, which were raised into feelings of hostility 
afterwards,— they came at length to consider preaching as 
the one thing needful— the essential ordinance and the only 
effectual means of grace. Bat, alas! the preaching of fal- 
lible men, in the very best circumstances, is peculiarly liable 
to error. Such was most lamentably tbe case in this coun- 
try in tbe seventeenth century. Men, freed from the re- 
straint impos'd by the Church, not on liberty, but op li- 
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oentlontnesi, fell into every variety of extravagance and ab- 
surdity. The Westminster divines lamented the errors 
and enormities of that unhappy age, which they themselves 
in feet commenced, and they attempted a remedy in their 
famous Confession and in endeavouring to enforce their dis- 
cipline, taken, as they maintained, from Scripture. Look 
forward a little, and see the successors of these eager men, 
in whom, as they thought, centred all Christian orthodoxy, 
see their successors swerving gradually from the doctri- 
nal peculiarities of their fathers, into a system somewhat 
milder,— -trace them forward still, as they deviate into high 
Arianiam, and as they descend at length, with gradual 
steps, through the medium of Arias and Socinos, into that 
kind of Deism which has, in our own age, assumed the 
Unitarian name. When the eager zeal which leads to se- 
paration on minor points subsides, as subside it must, it is 
impossible to limit the subsequent deviations ; because, the 
mat safeguards of truth and uniformity being removed, 
the power of delusion is systematically placed in the hands 
of every popular preacher over whom those who give to 
preaching such perilous pre-eminence over all the other 
means and ordinances of religion can have no competent 
control.” — Pp. 26-9. 


The second discourse, on “ The obligations of the Gos> 
pel as they affect the final judgment of Christians,” is de- 
voted to expose the errors which usually attach to the 
doctrine of merit, and to illustrate the fundamental tenet 
of the Reformation, that man is justified by faith alone. 

We must not extend our extracts beyond the third ser- 
mon, which, by many readers, will be esteemed the best 
in the volume. Its subject is, " The spirit of the world 
and the spirit of the Gospel considered and contrasted.” 
Dr Walker, we believe, has been occasionally engaged in 
controversy in defence of his religious opinions, and 
hence we may infer, that the following remarks were 
suggested by experience in the course of his warfare with 
uncharitable adversaries: 


“ Controversy is n eces s a ry for the maintenance and for 
the elucidation of the truth. Many of the most important 
works in theology, both ancient ana modern, are, in whole 
or in part, controversial. The spirit of Christian contro- 
versy is not a bad spirit. Even when the controversialist, 
heated with his subject, or prompted by the injustice and 
the intemperance* or, what is still worse, by the smooth ma- 
lignity and by the cunning craftiness of his opponent, ex- 
presses his indignation with the force which every Cl ‘ 
will feel, still it is not a bad spirit, provided he does 


r Christian 
• not ex- 
ceed the bounds of Christian decorum — in which case* he 
injures himself much more than he injures his opponent. 

“ The honest warmth of fair and honourable controversy, 
even if it rise into indignation at artifice, ignorance, and 
injustice, not only may, but must be tolerate!, and, if need 
be* encouraged ; unless we would lose that which gives to 
controversy its value— which is sincerity, and the natural ex- 
pression of sincerity. Nay, as then an gradations of evil, 
some more and some less tolerable, even WarburUm, with all 
his violence, is better, his utmost virulence is more tolerable, 
less injurious to the feme, and less hurtful even to the feel- 
ings, of his opponents, than the cool malignity and the cun- 
ning craftiness of those whose words an softer than butter, 
having war in their hearts, and smoother than oil, yet he 
they very swords. 

"This narrow and sectarian spirit, with whatever fair 
phraseology it may be decorated, darkens the understand- 
ing, destroys, to a certain, and sometimes to a fearful extent, 
the moral faculty, and cuts up charity by the very roots. 
You will seldom fell to detect in such men temporal views 
and selfish objects, such as actuated the apostles in their un- 
converted state. You almost always find them identifying 
themselves, their own condition in society, their own in- 
fluence and personal consideration, with the progress of the 
peculiar system of religious belief which they have adopted. 
They promote this progress by every possible effort— by pub- 
lic preaching and speaking— ever pressing the same partial 
views, and the same peculiar phraseology, which draw an 
exclusive circle around them. They promote it, now by po- 
sitive, and anon by artful insinuations, involving the most 
orthodox, and exemplary men beyond their circle ; which 
may, if need be* be di ss em bled and disavowed, but which 
are ever and anon viewed with eager assiduity. They em- 
ploy the agency of zealous friends of both sexes ; they cir- 
culate ehc^ tracts and controversial treatises in every varied 
fern.” 


Dr Walker’s own discourses, thirteen in number, are 
followed by a pious and most excellent sermon on " The 
purposes and effects of the mediation of Christ,” written 
by his uncle, the late Reverend Janies Ramsay, & clergy- 
man of the English establishment. The style is very 
plain, partaking largely of that slmplidty of diction 
which characterised the theology of this country during 
the earlier part of the last century ; but the views are 
truly sublime, pointing to causes and, effects in the his- 
tory of redemption, which respect the eternal welfare of 
the whole creation of intellectual beings in this world 
and in all others. The argument is so constructed that 
It admits not of abridgement, for which reason we must 
leave to the reader the gratification of perusing the dis- 
course at length, in the form in which it is now for the 
first time laid before the public. 

Our opinion of the volume, of which we have given so 
meagre an account, (for our limits do not permit greater 
dilatation,) may be gathered from what we have already 
said. As Presbyterians, there are, we admit, some points 
in the sermons which we do not clearly comprehend, and 
of which we do not hold ourselves impartial judges, whilst 
there is certainly more stress laid on the authority of 
Bishop Bull, and other Episcopal writers, than we hold 
to be due to speculative theologians of any school, how- 
ever great may have been their learning and reputation 
in their own communion. But, upon the whole, we are 
ready to acknowledge, that, since the commencement of 
our critical career, we have not seen a selection of reli- 
gious discourses which unites so much sound discussion, 
professional erudition, and eloquent writing ; and, were 
a few verbal inaccuracies corrected, and the composition 
in two or three places pruned of a little rhetorical ex- 
crescence, we should not hesitate to pronounce them equal 
to any which have issued from the British press during 
the last forty years. 


Tales of the Wars of our Times . By the Author of" Re- 
collections of the Peninsula.” London. Longman, 

Rees, Orme, and Co. Two volumes. 1629. 

Caftaix Sberar has been long and favourably known 
to the public as the author of " Recollections of the Pe- 
ninsula,” a work which we consider among the very best 
of its kind which has appeared hi this country. In its 
glowing and graphic pictures, the features of Spanish 
scenery, her modes of life, and the character of her late 
war, are delineated with such felicitous effect, that while 
perusing its pages, we seem to accompany the author 
through every scene which he describes, and to breathe 
the very air of that latid of romance. 

There are many persons, we are well aware, who give 
a decided preference to the cold, military, and gazette- 
like narratives, redolent of the names of places, dates of 
actions, numerical strength of armies, and plans of posi- 
tions ; such things being associated in their minds with 
the idea of truth, while descriptions of the former cha- 
racter they conceive to be pictures of imagination, rather 
than of realities. Never was there a more erroneous 
opinion. We maintain, that he only who has the eye of 
the painter and the poet, can truly and fully describe things 
aa they exist in nature. Your matter-of-fact men, are 
no doubt very good, as far as they go ; they tell the truth, 
indeed, but not the whole truth. They are excellent 
landsurveyors, and inform you for your edification, that 
here stands a hill, and there lies a valley ; that the right 
of the British attacked and turned the left of the enemy’s 
army, which, by retreating, caused a corresponding move- 
ment of its right, and so on. All this is very well to fill 
up the pages of gazettes, and general history ; but of the 
appearance of a country, of the peculiarities of a soldier’s 
life, and the real nature of war, such generalities not 
only give us no idea, but (to use the emphatic phrase 
of an Irish orator, with whom we once had the pleasure 
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of meeting) not even the 44 shadow of the ghost of an 
idea." To return from this digression. 

The work before ns consists of a series of tales, which 
the author informs ns are 44 pure fictions,** 44 inventions, ** 
hut in which the character of the late wars is so com- 
pletely preserved, that they seem “ truth in fairy fiction 
dressed.** They abound in tender, interesting, and Mien 
heart-rending incidents, beautifully relieved by consola- 
tory glimpses of the brighter side of things. Throughout 
the whole work there runs a deep vein of piety, and of 
poetry ; of amiable feeling, and frequently of strong and 
original conception. The first volume is entirely occu- 
pied by one tale, “ The Spanish Brother.** It opens with 
the following description of Cordova. 

44 Cordova, in Spain, is a city of ancient and fair renown, 
and has been always very famous in the history of that ro- 
mantic land. The capitano of the mule train coming from 
Castile and La Mancha, as he winds down the bare and 
stony road which descends from the gloomy solitudes of the 
Sierra Morena, does always suspend his way-beguiling song 
at the welcome sight of its cathedral tower — points out to 
the traveller in his company where its white dwellings lie, 
sunny and shining among green and pleasant gardens, and 
promises him both plenty and pleasure in merry Cordova ; 
Is garrulous about its snowy bread — its fine fruit — its excel- 
lent chocolate— its delicious ices ; — tells of the famous mez- 
quita— of the many and gay festivities— the bull-fights ; — for- 
gets not to narrate how black the eyes, how small the feet, 
of the pretty donnas ; and above all, how that wine is so 
good and so cheap, that 4 vino pttro, c non poco, Is the motto 
of the men of Cordova. 

44 It was, in truth, a merry dty some twenty years ago, 
and the most aged person within its walls oould not remem- 
ber when it had been otherwise. Had any one at that pe- 
riod passed through its s tree ts in the noon of a summer 
night, he would have heard the tinkle of light guitars, and 
the rattle of lively castanets, from many an open casement. — 
In the very midst of their accustomed pleasures, as they lay 
singing in the lap of peace, they were startled by the voice 
of war.** 

The entrance of the French into Cordova, and their 
consequent excesses, are thus described : — 

44 The trumpet of France already sounded at her gates— 
the etgle of Napoleon hovered over the devoted dty, and the 
dusty Legion, which arrived before it on the burning noon 
of a hot June day, with scarce a pause for breathing or re- 
freshment, formed its black column of attack. 

44 One hundred sappers, with the necessary tools, advan- 
ced briskly to the stockades and barriers ; they were covered 
In thdr dangerous but familiar labours, by the quick and 
well-directed fire of a cloud of skirmishers, and a few pieces 
of cannon. 

44 The Spaniards were astonished : their own heavy but 
irregular fire, did neither check the boldness, nor disturb 
the good order of their enemies. Some of the French »ap- 
pers fell by the very knives of the people ; but after a short 
struggle, the barriers were in part demolished, a breach ef- 
fected, and a heavy column of French infantrv rushing 
through it, like the loosened torrent of a tumbling river, 
flooded the city. Alas, for Cordova! The troops and mer- 
cenaries retreated with despairing haste and terror— her 
citizens, resisting many of them to the very last, taking the 
last true shot, giving the last firm stab* fell slain upon their 
own thresholds, and saw not the miserable after-scenes — 

and uplifted in agonjf to Heaven^-the pillage? altars— -the 
defiled beds— babes in their innocent blood. Alas, for Cor- 
dova ! At length the shades of evening closed in ; from 
blowing open doors, and breaking In windows — from plun- 
dering and killing, the soldiers betook themselves to cooking 
and drinking. Furniture served for ft ad, and wine ran 
free in the open cellars, and they sung— the happy and in- 
nocent fellows— about * L' Amour et La Clone ;* and at 
length, tired with the toil of their pleasant crimes, placed 
their booty-filled knapsacks beneath their heads, ana slept 
— without a dream. The bright moon of a lovely June 
night, ailed calm and silent in the blue heavens above them, 
and looked with its soft light as kindly on their slumbers 
as on those of cradled infancy.** 

We cannot, of course, attempt any analysis of the dif- 
ferent tales ; but we shall present one other specimen of 
Captain Sherar’s powers. It is the folio wing spirited open- 


ing of a story called 44 The Tyroler,” the whole of which 
we like exceedingly : — 

44 Hand never rested more lightly on a stUe, nor did the 
gathered feet ever dear a leap more cleanly, than those of 
Albert Steiner, as, late on a pleasant and sunny evening 
early in April 1800, he. vaulted over the stooe fence of a 
cattle yard, belonging to the good inn, the Golden Crown, 
in the small post town of Sterzingen. He had been jour- 
neying all day; hut his heart was light, his rifle hung steady 
on his manly shoulder, and his thoughts were running on 
before faster than he could keep pace with them, to greet 
his dear Johanna, the kellrrim of this dean and comfortable 
hostel rie. 

44 It was a month, a long month, since he had looked Into 
her soft eyes, and he came as usual by the mountain path, 
and entered, as was his custom, by this yard. Here he was 
not (infrequently met and smiled upon by the welcome of 
Johanna ; out now, as he made hie rooting in it. a very di£» 
ferent scene was presented to him. Instead of the lovely 
ldne with the full udders waiting the milking-hour, there 
were a dozen or more fine stout tall chargers, with their 
heads fastened up against a dead wall, and a brawny Ba- 
varian dragoon, in forage-cap and stable dress, with each. 
The jump of Albert, ana his sudden turning of the corner, 
made the nearest horse start ; and the like motion being in- 
stantly gone through by the whole squad of these fou-fod 
animals, there arose a volley of rough curses, which, Albert 
was made sensible by look and gesture, he was at liberty to 
appropriate. 

44 Although a little startled himself, Albert readily reco- 
vered his self-possession. 

<* * You have brave cattle, friends.* 

44 4 Yes, friend,* said the nearest soldier,— a fierce, surly- 
looking giant, with sandy moustaches o’ershadowing Ma 
mouth vrfth thdr rude bristles j ' yes, and good sworas to 
boot.* 


44 4 A good horse is more to my fancy,’ rejoined Albert. 

44 4 1 should guess so*' said the soldier, 4 though I suppose 
it's not much use you couid make of dther ; to be sure, If 
you held the mane fast, and put his bead the right way, four 
legs would carry you faster out of danger than two.’ 

44 4 Did you ever see a bear ?' asked Albert. 

44 4 What do you mean, you goat-herd? ' 

44 4 1 mean that I have killed many a one in these reeks 
mboveyou, and made no words about it.' 

44 The slow and surly Bavarian did not understand Al- 
bert's words to the foil ; but as he looked Into the blue and 
brilliant eyes of the fair and fearless youth, who stood e rsot 
before him, with very evident contempt in his smile, he saw 
that he was defied. 

44 4 1 will tell you what, my jack-bird,' said he, 4 you shall 
take your naked feet out of this quicker than you brought 
them in, and by the same road.' With that he dropped the 
wisp of straw from his hand, and, relying on his huge sin 
and superior strength, advanced towards the youth to put 
his threat in execution. Albert, stung by the sneering men- 
tion of his mountain coetume^-for be wore t he sa nd al on hip 
naked foot, and upon his graceful and well-proportioned 
legs the half-stocking without foet, gartered beneath hie 
small firm knee ; stung by this, and eager for an essay of 
his prowes s against a Bavarian, he slimed his rifle quietly 


his prowes s against a Bavarian, he slimed his rifle quietly 
on the ground behind him, and, with fixed eye, awaited hie 
antagonist. The heavy monster put out his breed and beny 
hands to seize the shoulders of Albert, but, we he had a firm 
hold of him, the active youth, with equal courage and ad- 
dress, had caught him behind the knees* and threw him 
prostrate in his cumbrous length upon the puddly ground. 

44 4 There* bullock, lie there, and have a care in future 
how you play tricks with naked-footed mountaineers,' ex- 
ultingiy aiea the young Tyroler, and, ca t ch in g up Me rifle* 
he walked past the men towards the bouse, before, stunned 
by the shock, the soldier had breath to regain his lege. 

44 The loud laugh of hie comrades galled the savage sol- 
dier to madness, and with clenched fists, and an arm raised 
as though collecting all his strength for a ponderous blow, 
he ran after Albert, who turned to face him, and dexterous* 
ly avoiding the descent of it, had the fresh triumph of see- 
ing his clumsy assailant trip against a atone, and fall prone 
upon his face. 

44 With a fury as fiance and well-nigh as blind as Poly* 
phemus of old, he roared out for his sword, and ewers he 
would have the young brigand's Meed. But by this time 
an officer, who had been spectator af the whale scene from 
a window above* called out in angsr to the sergeant below* 
and bade him place the infuriated giant in confinement. 
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This was not effected without some little trouble, very loud 
remonstrances, and in oath, that if it came to war, he’d 
hare the blood of as many of the ragamuffin rock-goats as 
he could lay hands on.” 

We are not acquainted with any two volumes of ficti- 
tious narrative, that have appeared within the last two or 
three years, whose contents have, upon the whole, plea- 
sed us more. 


History of the RebefHons in Scotland, under the Viscount 

of Dundee and the Earl of Mar , in 1669 and 1715. 

By Robert Chambers. Constable’s Miscellany. Vol. 

XLII. Edinburgh. 1829. 

Really Mr Chambers is the most indefatigable and 
active writer extant. He is enough to kill any degene- 
rate modern reviewer twice over, except ourselves, who 
being nearly seven feet high, are not easily killed, though 
we confess he works us hard. If he goes on publishing 
at this rate, the periodical press will all be seen puffing 
aftu* him like so many wearied hounds chasing a stag up 
a mountain, who, fresh and agile, turns round now and 
then to snuff their approach, shaking his towering antlers 
in sportive ridicule. All his books, too, are so full of 
amusing and interesting matter, that it is impossible to 
give him any thing like an extinguisher, or even a check. 
We confess we should like exceedingly to ride our high 
horse over him, — to bury him under a few Johnsonian 
periods, from which it would cost him the labour of a 
month to have himself dug out But there is no getting 
hold of him to give him a fair shake. He is one of those 
fortunate individuals whom every body seems to have a 
liking for, and whom no one can speak very severely of | 
though he tries. 

The volume before us gives an account of two distinct 
episodes in Scottish history, connected only by the refer- 
ence which they both bear to the House of Stuart These, 
together with Mr Chambers’ two former histories, afford 
a complete narrative of the struggles made by the friends 
of the Stuarts in this country to support the fortunes of 
a falling family, and vindicate its hereditary right to the 
throne in opposition to the determination of the majority 
of the people. It is true that neither the insurrection in 
1689 nor in 1715 is at all to be compared in importance 
and Interest to the religious civil wars which agitated 
Scotland in an earlier part of the seventeenth century, or 
to the spirit-stirring Rebellion of 1745, when Prince 
Charles Edward passed through the land like a dream, 
and it was impossible to say whether the waking from 
that dream would be upon a throne or a scaffold. But, 
nevertheless, there is no inconsiderable degree of interest 
attached to the military exploits of Dundee ; and the in- 
surrection of 1715 deserves a faithful chronicler, more, 
perhaps, on account of the spirited expedition of the 
. Brigadier Macintosh, than for any thing that was done 
by the vacillating Mar, or the feeble and pusillanimous 
Chevalier. On the whole, we have been well satisfied 
with the manner in which Mr Chambers handies both 
Ms narratives. It Is very well known that he is a Jaco- 
bite, and an incurable one ; but we are not prepared to 
say that this is worse than being a Whig ; and were he 
neither one nor other, we would not give a fig for him. 

• What we have principally to object to in his first histo- 
. riette is, the impression it gives of Dundee’s character, 

which, if it be not a good deal too favourable, the “ Woody 
C la ver bouse ” has been grievously wronged. As Mr 
Chambers, however, has a theory of his own regarding 
Dundee’s character, and as the passage, though perhaps 
to some it may appear fully as Ingenious as sound, is un- 
questionably an able one, we shall extract it : 

“ He possibly was one of those individuals, whose souls 
. are such an exquisite compound of lofty aspirations and 
groundling common sense, that, for the very nurpose of ele- 

* voting themselves out of the irksomely humble situation in 
which they find themselves placed by fortune, they will 
heartily grapple with, and perform with the moat aerena 


[ punctuality, every duty connected with their place In so- 
ciety, carrying through degradation and drudgery a spirit 
which will eventually shine out, when the grand object is 
attained, with uninjured splendour. Minds of this order 
resemble the fairy-gifted tent in the Arabian Tales, which 
was so small as to be carried in the pocket of the proprietor 
during the day, but at night could be expanded to such a 
width as to cover a whole army. The world, which is too 
apt to judge of men with a mere reference to their origin 
and early history, is seldom liberal enough to suppose, In 
the case of a man exalted above his native sphere, that he 
may have all along, from the very first, possessed a talent 
and a spirit which fitted him for nigh situations, but gene- 
rally accounts for his rise by either the vulgar error or good 
fortune, or by suggesting that he was tempted forward, step 
by step, by prospects which gradually opened before him. 
It is, however, abundantly evident, that such minds often 
exist, and that their rise is entirely owing to the discretion 
with which they have managed their powers. Their merit 
was from the very first equally great, but only it was not 
prudent or possible, in their earliw situations, to give it os- 
tensible shape. To such an order of minds— so great, yet 
so bumble— so far reaching in contemplation, yet so diligent 
in minute employment— Dundee unquestionably belonged.'* 
— Pp. 20, 21. 

But, whatever Dundee’s faults or virtues may have 
been, he was, beyond all doubt, a very able general ; and 
of his qualifications in this respect, our author has drawn 
an animated, and, we believe, a just picture, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ During this campaign, which lasted from, the begin- 
ning of April to the end of June, Dundee and his Lowland 
friends suffered all the hardships incidental to a residence in 
the Highlands at that early period ; often wanting bread, 
salt, and all other liquors but water, for several weeks, and 
scarcely ever sleeping iu a bed. Under any other commander, 
perhaps, than Dundee, such privations would have occa- 
sioned discontent and desertion. Under him, they w ere 
endured at least without complaint ; for what gentleman 
or private soldier could think himself ill treated, when ho 
saw his leader suffering the very same hardships, without 
uttering a murmur ? Dundee was exactly the sort of gene- 
ral to sustain the spirits of men under the distresses of a 
campaign like the present. He demanded no luxury or In- 
dulgence which could not be shared with his troops. If 
any thing good was brought to him to sat, he sent it to a 
faint or side soldier. If a soldier was weary, he offered to 
carry his arms. He had also the invaluable qualification of 
being able to exist with little sleep. Tradition, in Athole^ 
records of him, that, during one night, which he spent 
in a gentleman’s house there, he sat writing till morning, 
only now and then laying his clenched fists on the table, 
one above the other, and resting his head thereon for a few 
minutes, while he snatched a hurried slumber. Besides 
being able to sleep by mouthfuls, he had other qualifications 
which fitted him in a peculiar manner for keeping alive 
and controlling the spirit of a militia like the Highlanders. 
He adapted himself to the manners and prejudices of that 
people, and caused them, instead of regarding him with 
the jealousy due to a stranger, to behold him with a mix- 
ture of affection and respect superior even to what they 
usually entertain towards their chiefs. He walked on foot 
beside the common men, now with one dan, and anon with 
another. He amused them with jokes— he flattered them 
with his knowledge of their genealogies — he an imated 
them by a recital of the deeds of their ancestors, and 
of the verses of their bards. He acted upon the maxim, 
that no general ought to fight with an irregular army, un- 
less he be acquainted with every man he commands. Ho 
never, on the other hand, let this familiarity with his men 
go the length or generating contempt. The severity of Ms 
discipline was dreadful. The onlypunishment be i n fl ic t ed 
was death. Like the corps of the Swiss piard at Paris, bo 
thought that any inferior punUhment disgraced a gentle- 
man— all his men he held to be of that rank ; and he would 
not put one of them to the shame of submitting to such an 
infliction. Death, he mid, was properly the only punish- 
ment which a gentleman could submit to ; because it alone 
relieved him from the consciousness of crime. It is report- 
ed of him, that having seen a youth fly in his first action, 
he pretended he had sent him to the rear on a message. 
The youth fled a second time : he brought him to the froit 
of the army, and, saying, that a gentleman’s son ought net 
to fell by the hands of a common executioner, shot him 
with his own pistol.**— Pp. 68-70, 
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Mr Chambers divides his History of the Rebellion in- 
to eight Chapters, of which by far the meet interesting 
is the fifth, in which we hare an account of the battle of 
Killiecranky. There is not a Chapter of greater merit 
in all our author's works than this. It is graphic, pic- 
turesque, and animated in the highest degree. We wish 
we oould quote the whole of it, but can only refer to it. 
The Chapter which follows, and which contains anec- 
dotes of the battle, we suspect is more apocryphal. Its 
authority rests principally upon certain Highland tradi- 
tions, by which it appears that the Highlanders on this 
day performed exploits sufficient to hare made Hector, 
Ajax, and Achilles, ashamed of their own feebleness. 
We hare a great respect for the Highlanders ; and by the 
use he has made of their traditions, it is quite evident 
that Mr Chambers must hare a still greater. 

As to the Rebellion of fifteen, we were very much 
pleased with the manner in which the narratire com- 
mences. It is in these words : — 

44 It is related, that on the 6th of December, 1668, when 
the Queen of James II. was in the act of flying from the 
kingdom, she was obliged to wait for an hour under the 
walls of Lambeth church, till a hackney coach could be pro- 


cured from the city to convey her to the boat upon the 
Thames. She stood with the Prince of Wales in her arms, 


cured from tbe city to conv< 
Thames. She stood with the 
fthen a child of four month) 
room the heavy cold rain of a 


very imperfectly sheltered 
cember night; not a single 


attendant, out of all that formerly constituted her court, 
was there to cheer her mind or relieve the irksomeness of 
her burden ; and, as her eye wandered back upon the mul- 
titudinous lights of the far-spread city, she had ample time 
to compare the splendid retrospect of her fortunes, which 
that scene seemed to symbolize, with the dark future into 
which she was about to plunge. It is strange to think that 
tbe interests of a great people should have depended so much 
as they did, upon the fate of the miserable little infant which 
this desolate woman bore in her arms. Had a constable 
happened to come up during that hour, or had the coach 
been delayed, it is very probable that the House of Hanover 
would have never sat upon the throno— that we should have 
been spared the three rebellions of 1669, 1715, and 1745— 
that. Indeed, a totally different turn would have been given 
to the fate of the British empire. It is vain, of course, to 
speculate upon what might nave happened but for certain 
little circumstances ; bemuse, in the economy of both na- 
tions and individuals, little circumstances are perpetually 
affecting their fete; and what is there more in any one little 
circumstance than in another? Yet there is somrthing pe- 
culiarly striking in the matter alluded to. It is allowed to 
have been the grand error, or rather, perhaps, tbe only mis- 
fortune, of the great men who achieved the Revolution, 
that they did not secure the person of the infant heir of 
King James, so as to educate him for eventual sovereignty 
in a style of politics and religion suitable to the wishes of 
the nation. By permitting his escape to France along with 
his parents, they insured his being brought up in princi- 
ples which unfitted him for the government of the British 
nation ; and thus inducing the necessity of adopting a Pro- 
testant heir from a distant branch of the royal family, 
they rave unnecessary occasion to a race of pretenders, and 
introduced an uncertainty of principle into the whole theory 
of succession, which may even yet be productive of ml»> 
chief. It is certainly to be lamented, that the Queen was 


chief. It is certainly to be lamented, that the Queen was 
not arrested with her precious charge during that last hour I 
of her residence in Britain, which she spent under the walls 
of Lambeth Church.” — Pp. 157-9. 

In this History also we have to complain that the real 
character of the Earl of Mar is too much sheltered for 
the mice of the cause he ultimately espoused. Mar was 
a mean, truckling, weak, and selfish politician ; and yet, 
after in effect allowing this, Mr Chambers sums up by 
saying, “ But it is but justice to the memory of a man 
who has been somewhat hardly dealt with by posterity, 
to say that, under better circumstances, he might have 
shone as one of the greatest and most unimpeachable cha- 
racters.” We confess we cannot understand this ; if it 
means any thing at all it would serve as an apology for 
tbe most consummate villain that ever existed. 

But take it for all in all, and this volume, of which we 
have given so imperfect an account, will be read with 
much pleasure over the whole country. Mr Chambers 


has the art, as much as any living wr i te r with whom we 
are acquainted, of mixing the utile with the duke, and 
writing a book which is sure to be read. The conse- 
quence is, that his price is rapidly rising with the pub- 
lishers, and, we doubt not but that In a few years, 
scarcely any literary man will be in the receipt of a bet- 
ter literary income. 


The Life and Actions of Alexander die Great By the 
Rev. J. Williams, A.M. Vicar of Lampeter. Being 
No. III. of the Family Library. London. John Mur- 
ray. 1629. 

This is the work of a sehoiar and clever man, and is 
vigorously executed. Mr Williams is well known in 
Edinburgh by his successful Rectorship of the New Aca- 
demy. His Life of Alexander “ is chiefly intended,” ha 
tells us in his Preface, 44 for youthful readers ;” but wa 
are well convinced that readers of far riper years, who 
take an interest in these classical subjects, will peruse It 
with no small profit and gratification. It is strange, 
however, to think how little the great mass of the read- 
ing public care about Alexander the Great. He is the 
very god of our boyish idolatry ; but after we have been 
well buffeted through Curtius and Plutarch, our nature 
seems to undergo a change, and the fiery Macedonian is 
laid upon the shelf, probably for the rest of our lives, un- 
less we happen casually to recur to him for the purpose 
of pointing a moral. Were more books at our command, 
like that now before us, this might not be the case. The 
only fault we can find with Mr Williams is, that his 
style is perhaps a little too dry. 44 There is something 
more wholesome and invigorating to the mind,” he ob- 
serves, 44 in the naked perception of truth, than in all the 
glowing colours of fancy.” This is very correct ; hut 
the young reader, especially, looks for something attract- 
ive, as well as wholesome and invigorating. We could 
have wished, therefore, that the colours here and there 
had been a little more glowing. Yet the work is one 
which cannot but reflect high credit upon its author. It 
is full, accurate, and learned. 


The Christian Student . Designed to assist Christians in 
general in acquiring Religious Knowledge. With Lists 
of Boohs adapted to the various Gasses of Society. By 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Minister of Sir George 
Whaler's Chapel, Spital Square. London ; Seeley fc 
Burnside. 1829. 12mo, Pp. 636. 

Ma Bicxkrstkth is well known in the religions world 
as a very useful writer, by several practical works on 
theological subjects, which are distinguished by their 
sound reasoning, consistent piety, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and simplicity of style. He has already given the 
reading public three or four treatises in the shape of mo- 
dest duodecimos, and now we have a volume, which we 
cannot describe better than by saying, that it is, in ap- 
pearance, a very twin brother to Mrs Dalgmirns* Cookery 
Book, and contains an immense deal of advice and infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects. His former works are 
held in such estimation, that the 44 Scripture Help,” his 
first production, has, we observe, reached a fourteenth 
edition ; his other treatises, 44 On Prayer,” 44 Tike Lord's 
Supper,” and, 44 On hearing the Word,” enjoy nearly an 
equal share of the public favour. 

Touching Mr Bickersteth’s new volume, “ The Chris- 
tian Student,” it seems to be a work intended principally 
for theological students and young clergymen, but may be 
studied with advantage by all classes. We would parti- 
cularly recommend to candidates for holy orders, Chap, 
ter X., 44 Advice to a Student on entering the Universi- 
ty.” The whole seven sections also of Chapter XI., 
containing, 44 The Fathers^— The Schoolmen and their 
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Cwtwipwriw, — The Reformer* end their Successors, 
—The Divines of the Restoration and Revolution, — and 
Modern Writers,** embrace a great deal of useful and 
pleasantly written biographical sketches. The arrange- 
ment of the work is excellent ; and the lists at the aid of 
the volume display a comprehensive knowledge of books, 
old and new. 


Stories of Popular Voyages and Travels ; with IUustra- 
turns* London. Effingham Wilson. 1829. 

This is a very pretty and entertaining volume. It con- 
tains abridged narratives from some of the most popular 
recent writers on South America, particularly Captain 
Basil Hall, Captain Head, Mr Waterton, and Mr Ward. 
It is illustrated with several excellent lithographic plates, 
and among the rest an admirable caricature by Cruick- 
shanks, representing Mr Waterton riding on the hack of 
the cayman or crocodile. To those who are not able to 
purchase, or who have no leisure to read, the larger ori- 
ginal works, this volume will be both pleasant and pro- 
fitable ; and to the young it will serve the double pur- 
pose, of both tempting them to read, and repaying them 
for reading. We shall be glad to see the ingenious edi- 
tor produce more volumes upon a similar plan. 


Fxkx Aets.' — Gleanings from the Portfolio of an Amateur . 
By Sir James Stuart, Bart. Edinburgh. D. Lizars. 
1829. 


Six James Stuart Is well known ms an amateur artist 
of great boldness and freedom of pencil. These Glean- 
ings from his Portfolio are worthy of the reputation he 
has acquired. Including the etching on the cover, they 
are six In number: — 1. The Studio; 2. The Stirrup 
Cup ; 3. Rains of Carfe Castle ; 4. A Study from Ve- 
lasquez ; 5. A Study from Vandyke ; 6. Fishing- Boat, 
Torbay. Of these the Stirrup Cup, and the two designs 
after Velasquez and Vandyke, please us most. We have 
seen the originals of the two latter, and can answer for 
the great truth and spirit of the copies. The grouping 
In the Stirrup Cup is exceedingly good ; and in the sketch 
of Corfe Castle it is hardly inferior. Altogether these 
w Gleanings** are well worth the attention both of the 
artist and man of taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


RKMINI8CBNCB8 OF FORMBR DAYS. 
my nasi nmavuw with sia waltee scott. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Ohs fine day in the summer of 1801, as I was busily 
engaged working in the field at Ettrick House, Wat Sbiel 
same over to me and said, that “ I boud gang away down 
to the Ramseyeleuch as fast as my feet oould carry me, 
for there war some gentlemen there wha wantit to speak 
to me.** 

“ Wha can be at the Ramseyeleuch that wants me, 
Wat?** 

“ I oouldna my, for it wasoa me that they spak to i’ 
the byganging. But I’m thinking it’s the Shirra an* 
some o* his gang.** 

I was rejoiced to hear this, for I had seen the first vo- 
lumes of The Minstrelsy of the Border, and had copied a 
number of old things from my mother's recital, and sent 
them to the Editor preparatory for a third volume. I ac- 
cordingly went towards home to put on my Sunday clothes, 
but before reaching it I met with The Shulea and Mr 
William Laidlaw coming to visit me. They alighted and 
remained In our cottage for a space better than an hour, 
• and my mother chanted the bal l a d of Old M a i t l a n * to 


them, with which Mr Scott was highly delighted. I had 
sent him a copy, (not a very perfect one, as I found after- 
wards, from the singing of another Laidlaw,) hut I 
thought Mr Scott had some dread of a part being forged, 
that had been the cause of his journey into the wilds of 
Ettrick. When he heard my mother sing It he was 
quite satisfied, and I remember he asked her if she 
thought it had ever been printed, and her answer was, 
“ On, na, na, sir, It was never printed i* the world, for 
my brothers an* me learned it frae auld Andrew Moor, 
an' he learned it, an* mony mae, frae ane auld Baby 
Mettlin, that wae housekee p er to the first laird o' Tuthi- 
law.** 

“ Then that must be a very auld story, indeed, Mar- 
garet," said he. 

“ Ay, it is that ! It is an auld story ! But mair nor 
that, except George Warton and James Steward, there 
was never ane o' my sangs prentlt till ye prentit them 
yoursell, an* ye hae spoilt them a’thegither. They war 
made for singing, an’ no for reading ; and they’re neither 
right spelled nor right set ten down." 

“ Heh — heh — heh ! Take ye that, Mr Scott," said 
Laidlaw. 

Mr Scott answered by a hearty laugh, and the redtal 
of a verse, but I have forgot what it was, and my mother 
gave him a rap on the knee with her open hand, and said 
“ It wae true enough, for a’ that." 

We were all to dine at Ramseyeleuch with tha Messrs 
Brydon, but Mr Scott and Mr Laidlaw went away to 
look at something before dinner, and I was to follow. On 
going into the stable-yard at Ramseyeleuch I met with 
Mr Scott's liveryman, a far greater original than his mas- 
ter, whom I asked if the Shirra was come ? 

“ O, ay, lad, the Shim’s come,” said he. “ Are ye 
the chiel that mak the auld ballads and sing them T* 

“ I said I fancied I was he that he meant, though I 
had never made ony very auld ballads." 

“ Ay, then, lad, gae your ways in an' speir for the 
Shirra. They’ll let ye see where he is. He’ll be very 
glad to see you." 

During the sociality of the evening, the discourse na 
very much on the different breeds of sheep, that curse of 
the community of Ettrick Forest. The original black- 
faced Forest breed being always called the short sfcep, and 
the Cheviot breed the long sheep , the disputes at that 
period ran very high about the practicable profits of each. 
Mr Scott, who had come into that remote district to pre- 
serve what fragments remained of its legendary lore, was 
rather bored with the everlasting question of the long and 
the short sheep. So at length, putting on his most seri- 
ous calculating face, he turned to Mr Walter Brydon and 
said, “ I am rather at a loss regarding the merits of this 
very important question. How long must a sheep actu- 
ally measure to come under the denomination of a long 
sheep f 

Mr Brydon, who, In the simplicity of his heart, neither 
perceived the quiz nor the reproof, fell to answer with 
great sincerity, — “ It's the woo, sir — it’s the woo that 
makes the difference. The lang sheep hae the short woo, 
and the short sheep has the lang thing ; and those are 
just kind o' names we gie them like." Mr Scott could 
not preserve his grave free of strict calculation ; it went 
gradually away, and a hearty guffaw followed. When I 
saw the very same words repeated near the beginning of 
the Black Dwarf, how could I be mistaken of the author? 
It is true, Johnnie Balhmtyne persuaded me into a nomi- 
nal belief of the contrary, for several years following, but 
I could never get the better of that and several similar 
coincidences. 

The next day we went off, five In number, to visit the 
wilds of Rankleburn, to see if on the farms of Bucdeuoh 
there were any relics of the Castles of Buccleach or 
Mount- Comyn, the ancient and original possession of the 
Sootts. We found no remains of either tower or fortu- 
lice, save an rid chapel and churehyard, and a mill and 
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mill-leed, where com nerer grew* bat where, as old 
Set c h el l s very t p propr h tely says. 

Had heather-bell# been eons of die beet 

The Bttcdeueb mill would have had a noble grirt. 

It must have been need for grinding the chiefs black- 
mails, which, it is known, were all paid to him in kind. 
■Manyjof these still continue to be paid in the same way ; 
and if report say true, be would be the better of a mill 
and kiln on some part of his land at this day, as well as 
a sterling conscientious miller to receive and render. 

Besides haring been mentioned by Satchells, there was 
at remaining tradition in the country, that there was a 
font stone of blue marble, in which the ancient heirs of 
-Buccleuch were baptised, covered up among the ruins of 
the old church. Mr Scott was curious to see if we could 
discover it ; but on going among the ruins we found the 
rubbish at the spot, where the altar was known to have 
been, digged out to the foundation, — we knew not by whom, 
but no font had been found. As there appeared to have 
been a kind of reoess in the eastern gable, we fell a turn- 
ing over some loose stones, to see if the font was not 
concealed there, when we came upon one half of a small 
pot, encrusted thick with rust. Mr Scott’s eyes brighten- 
ed, and he swore it was an ancient co nsec rated helmet. 
Laldlaw, however, scratching it minutely out, found it 
covered with a layer of pitch inside, and then said, “ Ay, 
the truth is, sir, it is neither mair nor lees than a piece 
of a tar pat that some o’ the farmers has been bunting 
their sheep out o’, i* the sold kirk iangsyne." Sir Wal- 
ter's shaggy eyebrows dipped deep over his eyes, and 
suppressing a smile, he turned and strode away as fast as 
be could, saying, that “ We had just rods all the way to 
see that there was nothing to be seen." 

I remember his riding upon a terribly high-spirited 
horse, who had the perilous fancy of leaping every drain, 
rivulet, and ditch that came in our way ; the consequence 
was, that he was everlastingly hogging himself, while 
sometimes his rider kept his seat despite of his plunging, 
and at other times he was obliged to extricate himself the 
best way he could. In coming through a place called 
the Milsey Bog, I said to him, “ Mr Scott, that's the 
maddest deil of a beast I ever saw. Can ye no gar him 
tak a wee mair time ? He's just out o* ae lair intll an- 
other wi' ye." 

“ Ay," said he, “ we have been very oft, these two 
day. past, like the Pechs ; we could stand straight up and 
tie our shoes." I did not understand the joke, nor do I 
yet, but I think these were his words. 

We visited the old Castles of Thlrlestane and Tushilaw, 
and dined and spent the afternoon, and the night, with 
Mr Brydon of Crotslee. Sir Walter was all the while 
In the highest good-humour, and seemed to enjoy the 
range of mountain solitude, which we tra versed, exceed- 
ingly. Indeed I never saw him otherwise. In the 
fields — on the rugged mountains — or even tolling in 
Tweed to the waist, I have seen his glee not only sur- 
pass himself, but that of all other men. I rem e mber of 
leaving Altrive Lake once with him, accompanied by the 
same Mr Laldiaw, and Sir Adam Fergusson, to visit the 
tremendous solitudes of The Grey Mare's Tail, and 
Loch Skene. I conducted them through that wild region 
by a path, which, if not rode by Clavera, was, I daresay, 
never rode by another gentleman. Sir Adam rode in- 
advertently into a gulf, and got a sad fright, but Sir Wal- 
ter, in the very worst paths, never dismounted, save at 
Loch Skene to take some dinner. We went to Moffat 
that night, where we met with some of his family, and 
inch a day and night of glee I never witnessed. Our 
very perils were matter to him of infinite merriment ; and 
then there was a short-tempered boot-boy at the Inn, who 
w ant ed to pick a quarrel with him, at which he laughed 
till the water ran over his cheeks. 

I waa disappointed in never seeing seme incident in 
hie subsequent works laid in a scene resembling the 
tugged e el ltude around Loch Skene, for I never saw him 


survey any with ee much attention. A single eerie ns 
look at a scene generally filled his mind with it, and ha 
seldom took another ; but here he took the names of all 
the hills, their altitudes, and relative situations with re- 
gard to one an ot h e r, end made me repeat them several 
times. It may occur In some of his works which I haw 
not seen, and I think it will, for he has rarely ever been 
known to interest himself, either in a some or a charac- 
ter, which did not appear afterwards in all ita meet 
striking peculiarities. 

There are not above five people in the world who, I 
think, know Sir Walter better, or understand his cha- 
racter better, than I do ; and if 1 outlive him, which is 
likely, as I am five months and ten days younger, I will 
draw a mental portrait of him, the likeness of which to 
the original shall not be disputed. In the meantime, 
this is only a reminiscence, in my own line, of an illus- 
trious friend among the mountains. 

The enthusiasm with which he recited, and spoke of 
our ancient ballads, during that first tour of his through 
the Forest, inspired me with a determination immediately 
to begin and imitate them, which I did, and soon grew 
tolerably good at it. Of course I dedicated The Moun- 
tain Bard to him ; — 

Blwt be his generous heart for aye j 
He told me where the relic lay, 

Pointed my way with ready will. 

Afar on Smirk's wildcat hill, 

Watch'd my first notes with curious ey^ 

And wonder'd at my minstrelsy : 

He little ween'd a parent's tongue 
Such strains had o'er my cradle sung. 

8T FILLAN*8 SPRING. 

Harp of the North, that mouldering loag hast hang 
Oa the witch- dm that shades St POlan'a Spring. 

Lady qftht Lake* 

Thk genius of romantic poesy could not have choeen a 
fitter retreat than the borders of St Fillan's Spring. It 
is a wild, luxuriant, unbroken solitude — a perfect cento 
of Swiss or Highland scenery. To be viewed aright, a 
Highland landscape should be seen in the pride of sum- 
mer. Then, the most barren rocks are touched with ver- 
dure ; alpine plants and trailing shrubs — the glossy ar- 
butus, saxifrage, Sec. — climb the steepest precipices, and 
every patch of sheltered greensward has its knot of wild 
flowers. Even the water, oozing through rents and fis- 
sures, and trickling down ledges of herbless grauite, has, 
in its delicious coolness, something of summer beauty ; 
and it is ten to one but we find a small shaded well, or 
bunch of primroses, at its base. In the old pastoral dis- 
tricts, the cattle of many hills may be seen grazing on the 
silvan plain by the side of the lake — the native woods, 
oak, larch, and birch, are full of leaf and fragrance — the 
streams, as they glance and fall in the sun, are rife with 
trout or salmon — and the blossomed heath and furze 
(emblems though they be of our churlish soil) are redo- 
lent of bees and birds. If it be the Sabbath morning—* 

Blest day, to calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky I— 

the wanderer is touched by the spectacle of the whole 
population of the glen journeying to the house of prayer— 
the old men with their plaids and bonnets, the youngsters 
in their kilts, and the girls bareheaded — for you will not 
see a dozen female bonnets in a Highland church — but 
with their hair finely curled and plaited, and their garidh 
red or chequered shawls hung over their arm. Theee, 
as they issue in separate groups from the rocky passes, 
or descend the braes and woods, give an interest and pie- 
tureequeness to the mountain landscape that is never for- 
gotten by the spectator. 

Such are some of the elements of a Highland strath 
or glen, arrayed in the glory of summer. Painters, 
who love contrast, prefer the commencement of autumn, 
when the “ sere and yellow leaf " Is superadded to tho 
staple green of the woods} but there it mem of mirth 
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and joyousness in the full luxuriance of summer. Old 
thoughts and feelings come back to the mind with great- 
er vividness and freshness, and new fancies stream 
more freely into the imagination. Dr Johnson seems 
to have partaken of this feeling, when, in the course 
of bis tour, he sat down on a bank in Glen Morrison. 
He had no trees to whisper over him, but a clear rivu- 
let streamed at his feet : “ the day was calm, the air 
was soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. *' 
We have here concentrated the essence of a thousand de- 
scriptions of wild mountain scenery. The “ melancholy" 
Jacques, with his intellectual revellers in the forest of 
Arden, has nothing finer. 

The river Flllan derives its source from the pure 
springs of the lofty Benlaoidh, in the western extremity 
of Breadalbane, Perthshire. It waters the beautiful vale 
of Strath Allan, to which it gives name, and falls into 
L«oeh Dochart at Benmore. Issuing from this lake with 
the floating isle, it winds its way through another glen, 
and is finally merged In the waters of one of our finest 
lakes, Loch Tay. About six or seven miles from its 
aource, at the edge of a plain on which Robert Bruce 
fought with the Cumings, and near the ruins of St 
Filho's Cathedral, is St Fillan’s Spring, er the Holy 
PooL The river is here as pure and pellucid as crystal, 
and the pool about fourteen feet in depth. A ridge of 
rocks runs midway into the stream, forming an effectual 
screen to the bathers on either side. 

The waters of the Holy Pool are believed to possess 
unnumbered medicinal virtues, and are still resorted to 
by pilgrims In the summer months. Fletcher, in his 
Faithful Shepherdess , has beautifully described one of 
these sainted wells, which was scarcely more efficacious 
in working cures than St Fillan’s Spring 

In the thick grove bordering upon yon hill. 

In whose hard ride nature bath carved a well, 

And, but that matchless spring which poets know, 

Was ne'er the like to this. By it doth grow, 

About the sides, all herbs which witches use,— 

All simples good for medicine or abuse,— 

All sweets that crown the happy nuptial dav — 

With all their colours; there the month of May 
Is ever dwelling, all is young and greeu; 

There’s not a grass on which was ever seen 
The falling autumn or cold winter’s hand. 

So full of neat and virtue is the land 
About this fountain, which doth slowly break 
Below yon mountain’s foot, into a creek 
That waters all the valley, giving fish 
Of many sorts to fill the shepherd’s dish. 

This holy well (my gTandame that is dead. 

Right wise in charms, hath often to me said,) 

Hath power to change the form of any creature, 

Being thrice dipp’d o’er the head. 

The manner in which the pool obtained its healing powers 
Lb thus described by the natives. Fillmo, the patron saint, 
p minimi a certain stone or talisman, by whose virtue he 
was able to cure every disease incident to mankind, and 
ilao the irrational creation. When on his death-bed, the 
holy man foresaw that, after his decease, disputes would 
arise among his kindred as to who should possess the gifted 
stone ; and, in order to avoid all such unseemly brawls, 
he one day rose from his couch, and, calling his friends 
together, procee d ed with them to the edge of the pooL 
He then told them, that he was resolved not to bestow 
the rilkiwMi upon any single individual, but to render it 
wseAil to all mankind. So saying, he dropped the stone 
into the pool, and no man has since dared to take it up. 
After the death of Fillan, the people flocked from all 
quarters at the appointed times — Whitsun and lawimaa 
eve— to bathe in the holy pool before sunset. They were 
ordered to go three times over the head, and to take the 
■me number of pebbles from the bottom of the well. 
After dressing, they went three times round each of three 
mains on the top of the rock, leaving a pebble at each 
cairn, and some small portion of their raiment. The 
came p r ocess was observed on the fallowing morning, be- 
fore sunrise. In cases of insanity, the formula was more 
trying and sever e. The poor patient was tied mood the 
middle with a rope, and cither carried or wflod m to a 


stone in the water near the rock. Thence he was pushed 
into the pool, and submerged three times in its healing 
waters. A friend of mine lately saw this operation per* 
formed upon a poor maniac, and not without difficulty, 
for the patient contrived to slip his cable and swim to the 
opposite shore. Having made the round of the cairns, 
after submersion, the unhappy individual is conducted 
about half a mile to the ruined Cathedral, where there is 
a large hollow stone, called “ St Fillan’s pillow." Into 
this his head is laid, and the body fastened with ropes to 
huge logs of wood, placed adjacent for the purpose. In 
this position he remains all night, unless relieved by the 
interposition of supernatural agency, in which can the 
patient recovers bis lost senses, and returns cheerfully 
with his friends. Should he happen, however, not to be 
so fortunate- and this is the more frequent result of the 
ordeal — the dipping is repeated next morning, and the 
party resort to the fuaran derg , or red well, a mineral 
spring on the south side of the river, opposite the ruin% 
and drink of its waters. There are certain insects or 
animalcule in the well, from the appearance of which 
auguries of good and evil are drawn. An old woman, 
who lived lately in a hut near the spring, was specially 
versant in this strange species of augury, and would freely 
communicate the result of her divinations for a small re- 
ward, proportioned to the circumstances of her visitors. 
On tlie free of the rock, there is also a small crevice called 
CSach na'mbonnach — the Bannock stone — where the friends 
of the patient used to bake oaten cakes for the sickly. If, 
after all these trials had been thrice repeated, the party did 
not recover, he was justly deemed incurable, and his 
friends resigned themselves to the wiH of Providence. 

These old traditions are fast fading from among the 
bulk of the people, and only exist in remote districts — the 
dying embers in the crucible of superstition. R. C. 


FINE ARTS. 


80MB REMARKS ON ARCHITECTURB. 


The works of Architecture must be measured by other 
standards than even the purest conceptions of general 
good taste and refinement. In Sculpture and Painting, 
the prototypes by which their copies are to be judged, 
will ever remain to us, and any accurate observer of na- 
ture will be enabled to draw conclu s ions, at least with re- 
gard to their accuracy. But for the models which guided 
man in his architectural creations, where are we to look ? 
— certainly not in the modifications of natural forma. 
Architecture had its origin in usefulness or fitness ; and, 
through all its multiplicity of combination, that grand 
principle will be found omnipresent. It is true that 
there are many accessories which are absolutely indispen- 
sable to the production of either beauty or sublimity, such 
as delicacy of workmanship, appropriate richness of de- 
tail, and magnitude of parts ; but unless they are founded, 
or have the appearance of being founded, on the aptitude 
of the means employed to the end desired to be produced, 
instead of giving pleasurable sensations, they will only re- 
main to attest the ignorance of their unprofitable creators. 
Now, this being the case, it is plain, that without a prac- 
tical knowledge of the difficulty of uniting and blending 
the jarring elements which are often so opposite, yet so 
dependent upon one another, criticism is deprived of its 
value. To this knowledge, when viewing a splendid ex- 
ample of ancient architecture, are almost all our emotions 
of entire satisfaction assignable. 

Though Dr Memes in his reoent “ History of Sculp- 
ture, Fainting, and Architecture," seems to have soma 
doubts on the subject. Architecture must have appeared at 
an earlier date in the history of mankind than Sculpture^— 
nay, more, must have ventured on rough attempts at orna- 
mental detail, ere any approximation to the rudest species 
of imitative carving was made. This position, from the na- 
ture of the wants which maxi, in his primitive state, finds 
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himself first, and most peremptorily, called on to relieve, 
may, with all safety, be assumed ; and to these early at- 
tempts at architectural decoration, Vitruvius, with perhaps 
more justice than is generally allowed Urn, assigns the dis- 
tinctive features of the different orders. However this may 
be, it is confessed on all hands, that, to view the art in a 
vigorous infancy, we must turn our eyes to Egypt. It is 
true, the Egyptians invented no order, — the Doric, Io- 
nic, and Corinthian, being indisputably the delightful 
creations of Grecian intellect ; but in their temples we 
first discover the leading principles, which, having modi- 
fied and refined them, the Greeks so entirely adopted. 
This Is particularly evident by the use made in Grecian 
Architecture of the long, unbroken, horizontal line, sup- 
ported, at proper distances, by the conic frustrum. That 
the Egyptians, however, were only hovering upon the 
verge of right, scarce aware of the limits between it and 
wrong, their fondness for many forms, inelegant in ap- 
pearance, and useless in reality, sufficiently evince. The 
pyramid and obelisk are Egyptian ; In the former, where 
magnitude, and real, as well as apparent, durability are the 
leading attributes, there is a sort of recompense for the 
sacrifice of form ; but the latter can be rendered agreeable 
under no circumstances whatever* 

Turning from Egypt to Greece, we at once find the 
art at the zenith of its perfection ; from Greece, like an 
aloe, which flourishes but once, it has sent forth its deli- 
cious odour over the earth, and faded away, never again 
to delight mankind with such unearthly blossoms. The 
Greeks, in their Architecture, as in every thing else, were 
•wonderful only as a nation — as individuals, they were 
unostentatious, simple, and almost rude. It is to their 
public edifices we must look for any thing great ; and, 
though time and political convulsions have destroyed many 
of them, still the list is not small of their temples which 
survive even to the present age. Well might they have 
said, with the poet, 

•* We have s nobler monument than Egypt 

Hath piled in her brick mountain* o'er dead Kings,— 

Or Ktne, — for none know whether those proud piles 
Be for the monarch, or their Ox God Apt*. 

So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record.” 

Of the three orders invented by them, the Greeks seem 
to have most fondly attached themselves to the Doric ; 
and there assuredly does exist an unbending freedom and 
moral dignity of demeanour about that order, which pecu- 
liarly coincides with the historical features of the Greek 
character. Situated, as they generally are, in the lonely 
and romantic wildernesses of nature, surrounded by wood, 
sea, and mountain, these Doric temples rise out of the 
earth like the very habitations of the classic deities to 
whom they were dedicated. Madame de Staei, when 
speaking of a fine example of classic Architecture, observes, 
** that it is the only work of art whioh produces in the 
beholder an effect similar to the wonders of nature.” And 
It is probably upon this principle, that we an to account 
for the feelings of veneration and awe with which the re- 
mains of Greek art must ever be viewed by those who are 
wise enough to remain its humble imitators and admirers. 
There are some, in these latter days, who, like Prome- 
theus, boast of having discovered the fin which belonged 
to the architectural creators. Such men talk of restoring 
the Parthenon, and — as if it were a thing which required 
them to put forth but half their energies — of uniting the 
beauties of the three temples, Minerva Polias, Pandrolus, 

• and Evectbeus, in one building ; and, In abort, of recrea- 
ting an Acropolis worthy a Modern Athens. 

•• Oh 1 knowkdse of presuming man. 

Of thought fallacious, sad of judgment vain I" 

If a selection wen to be made of the finest specimens 
of Grecian Doric, the temple of Minerva at Sunium, of 
Minerva at Athens, and of Theseus at Athens, might pro- 
bably be named, as poss ess ing all the real grandeur, with- 
out the inert bulkiness and rude asperity of some of the 
earlier examples; and if still more elegpnt proportions 


wen required, file temple of Apollo at Delos might bo 
mentioned. Though all following tho same grand laws 
of proportion and arrangement to an architectural eye, 
a volume of most amusing description is laid open when 
viewing the various examples of the Doric, scattered over 
Greece and Magna Gnecia — no two specimens being ex- 
actly similar, but each posse ss ing some peculiarity entirely 
its own. If we may venture to give an opinion on tho 
very few examples of the Ionic or Corinthian which re- 
main to us, we should presume that the same system of 
varying enrichments and proportions waaobeerved through 
these ordersr— as witness the temple on the Ilyssus, bow 
chastely plain, when compared with that of Minerva 
Polias ; while the temple of the winds, when placed by 
the side of the Choragic monument of Lysicratee, seems 
hardly to belong to the same order. A beautiful and cer- 
tainly pure example of the Corinthian order was disco- 
vered by Wilkins, in the island of Milo. This «am»plo 
is by no means so well known as it ought to be ; we 
have seen it executed on a small scale, to which It is 
best adapted, with the happiest effect. 

Ever since the discovery of the Grecian remains, the 
works of the Romans have sunk wonderfully in estima- 
tion. Gorgeous, certainly, and magnificent, from the 
magnitude and richness of detail, and the bold impressive 
way in which the arch has been employed, they neverthe- 
less appear of smaller value the more they are thoroughly 
scrutinized and examined by refined and correct laws of 
taste. The Italian architects, who followed in the foot- 
steps of the Romans, are still more degenerate ; and, were 
their productions to be judged by mere outline, apart from 
extraneous ornament, they would be found to be writhing 
in the greatest agony of linear contortion. Broken en- 
tablatures, urns, and statues, ad infinitum, fillets as large 
as tenias, circular niches, monstrous representations of 
ideal forms, broken pediments and circular pediments, and 
pediments at an angle of sixty degrees, and pediments 
within pediments, — these, and a hundred other barbar- 
isms, are the characteristic marks of what may be properly 
termed the Gothic style, from which charge even such 
names as Scamozzi, Vignola, Alberti, De Lorme, he. he., 
and even that of Palladio himself, will scarcely save it. 

There are, we venture to assert, only two styles, which, 
in as pure a manner as possible, ought to be aimed at in 
the practice of a modern architect : — one is, of course, the 
Grecian, in ail its ample variety of order and solemn ef- 
fect of unbroken outline ; the other is what is generally 
termed tho Gothic, though more accurately, the English 
style of Architecture. In these two systems, ample scope 
is given for the imagination, without calling upon the 
judgment to adopt any thing for effect which it must con- 
demn in principle. Concerning the propriety of giving 
the term English to this latter species of Architecture, 
we may remark, that we use the term, not because we 
believe that Gothic was of English birth ; being, on the 
contrary, satisfied that the Gothic first arose in Italy, as 
a corruption from the Roman, and gradually spread over 
most of the European countries, where it assumed 
various forms, according to the civilisation and taste 
of the different nations. The expediency of Its forma, 
for tiie purposes of Christian worship, was no doubt 
the original cause of its extended adoption ; but it is 
worthy of remark, that the nearer we get to Italy, or 
to plows where Roman Architecture was known and 
practised, the more those forms are lost sight of. Britain, 
on the other hand, long after the Roman conquest, was 
comparatively in a barbarous state. It bad as yet esta- 
blished no fixed laws in matters of even greater import- 
ance than those of taste ; and, though the Romans M 
left some specimens of their magnificent conceptions be- 
hind, they had never impressed the minds of the islanders 
so effectually as to instigate them to imitation. When the 
Normans entered England, they no doubt brought with 
them those lessons in taste and workmanship which they 
had learned in their native country. The period was but 
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short, however, until they became thoroughly amalgamated 
with the Saxons. Continuing, therefore, to be separated 
from the endless examples of Roman And Italian work, 
which were deluging France, Germany, and Italy, the 
English architects seem to have gone steadily on unwind- 
ing the clew, the first thread of which had been put into 
their hands by their Norman visitors* Thus it is we ac- 
count for the comparative purity of the English Gothic, 
when viewed in juxtaposition with the Gothic of the 
Continent; and we bold, that the country which can 
boost of such an exquisite and pure example as York 
Minster, has a good claim to have its name prefixed to the 
style of which it possesses the masterpiece. If wp were 
iuudined to Ukmch out into comparisons, or multiply lists, 
we could clearly prove to any one who had ever advanced 
beyond his architectural rudiments, that there does not 
exist, abroad, a single specimen which approaches in pu- 
rity within a hundred miles of either York or Salisbury. 
The four styles, Norman, Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular, in their pure, unmixed natures, are alone 
to be found in England — for Scotland, from its former 
dose connexion with France, possesses few examples of 
much purity. 

With regard to the merits of English Architecture, 
there can scarcely exist two opinions. Founded upon 
principles completely opposed to those of the Grecian sys- 
tem, it possesses peculiar beauties of its own, which ren- 
der it scarce less enchanting ; though it is probably mat- 
ter of inexplicable enquiry, how the sensations produced 
by the solemn, silent grandeur of a Grecian temple, and a 
delightful example of English Chthedral magnificence, 
where ornament and line run riot in all the endless va- 
riety of beauty, should be so nearly the same. Did space 
and time permit, we think we could clearly prove, that 
no style is better adapted than the English Gothic for sa- 
cred purposes, nor capable of being executed at so small a 
cost, to possess any thing like so marked a character. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 

•« And when they talk of him they ahake their head* 

And whisper one another in the ear." 

8 ha car ba as. 

You “ have heard that I’m to be married,” coz, 
But I vow the report's not true ; 

I think I guess who told you, though,— 

It was Miss Celeatlna Blue ;— 

She picks up all the idle talk 
That is floating about the town. 

Then hurries home to her writing-desk, 

And sets it gravely down. 

I should like to know to whom, dear cox, 

I would tie myself for life ; 

For it’s one thing, 1 guess, to be in love, 

And another to take a wife ; — 

I have loved at least a thousand time* 

And may love a thousand more ; 

But catch me stepping as bridegroom in- 
To a travelling carriage and four. 

When I take* summer excursion, cos, 

I start with my dog and gun ; 

Or I ramble out with my fishing-rod 
Where the silver rivers run ; 

But a wife would insist on a waiting -maid. 

With a bandbox on every knee ; 

And whenever we came to a country inn, 

They would order nothing but tea. 

And no doubt whenever she took the pout* 

She’d tell me to my fee* 

That she hod another lover one* 

Whom she’d wish were in my place ; 


And then she’d flirt with some grisly wretch 
At least five cubits high ;— 

Do you think I’ll sell myself for this ?— 

By Jupiter ! coz, not I ! 

Beside* I don’t know a woman, coz. 

That has lately smitten me much ; 

For wher* since you chose to get married yourself. 
Shall I find another such? — 

They joke me perhaps with Miss Jamieson, 

But that’s a prodigious mistake ; 

*Tis all I can do, when I meet with her. 

To keep myself awake. 

Or perhaps they have seen me walking about 
With that brisk little girl Miss Jones ; 

But she is the last who could bring m* coz, 

Down to my marrow bones ; 

I like very well Miss Cunningham, 

And I own she’s the queen of dancers ; 

But all the world is aware that she 
Is engaged to one of the Lancers. 

I’ve been to the play with Miss Thomson thric* 
And that’s a suspicious thing ; 

I’ve stood a whole night by the instrument, 

To hear Miss Wilson sing ; 

I’ve gone to Craigmillar with Clara Grant, 

To church with Matilda Donne ; 

But trust m* coz, tho* I’ve gone this length, 

I’m not yet too far gone. 

As for Miss Madeod, she’s in India now, 

With all the other Macleod* 

And no doubt got the liver complain* 

And bilious lovers in crowds ; 

And if people think that I care « fig 
For Miss Celestins Bln* 

They surely don’t know that she wears a wig, 

Tho’ luckily, coz, I do. 

So you see the reports are fels* sweet coz ; 

I’m a sturdy bachelor still ; 

And little stomach or wish have I 
For a matrimonial pill; 

Perhaps when your husband goes to heaven 
In thirty years or a* 

I may throw myself once more at your feet 
With my crutch and my gouty toe. 

But till then I shall never marry, cos. 

For it is not my nature’s law ; 

I’d as soon put my leg in a m a ntra p, cos. 

Or my hand In a lobster’s claw : 

As for the sex, God Mess them ! cos, 

They have always been kind tome; 

But it’s safer fer to walk by the shore 
Than to venture upon the sea. 

H. Q. B. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES* 

Ws understand that there i* at press a volume by the late Rev. Ar* 
chlbald Grade, containing specimens of the manner in wMch the ser- 
vices of the Presbyterian Church are conducted on sseenloCal and 
other solemn festivals, as well as on more ordinary occasions. * 1 

We understand that )lr George Buchanan has nearly co mp lete d , 
and will publish in a few day* his laborious work of Tables for con- 
verting the Weights and Measures hitherto in use in Scotland, into 
those of the Imperial Standard. 

The 43d and 4ith volume* of Constable's Miscellany are to eontaln 
Narratives of the most remarkable Conspiracies co n nect e d with Eu- 
ropean history, during the 15th, lfitb, and 17th centuries, by John 
Parker Lawson, M.A. author of the Life and Times of Archbishop 
Laud. We understand that the conspiracies of which Mr Lawson 
treats are— 1. The assassination of James I. of Scotland In 1437— 
2. The death of James IIL of Scotland in 1488 (com p rehending > 
brief history of his reign)— 3. The conspiracy of John Lewis Ftosoo 
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•gainst Genoa In 1547—4. The Intrigues of Don Carlos against his 
fether, Philip II. of Spain, in 1667— 5. The Rafclof Ruthven, in 158* 
—6. The Gotrrie Conspiracy in 1600—7. The Gunpowder Plat In 
1604—8. The conspiracy of the Spaniards against Venice in 1618, 
(the plot of Otway's *• Venice Preserved*)— 9. The rise and fall of 
MasanieOo, fisherman of Naples, in 1647—10. The Popish Plot in 
1678—11. The Ryebouse Plot in 1685. 

We are glad to understand that the Amulet for 1850 bids fair to 
excel any of its predecessors. Among the engravings will be the 
Dorty Wean, from a fine painting by our countryman Wilkie,— the 
English Cottage, by Mulraedy, a picture in the possession of the 
King,— and the Crucifixion, sfter Martin, for the use of which last 
picture alone 180 guinea are to be paid. The literary contents of 
this volume will be also highly interesting ;— the Bttrlck Shepherd is 
a contributor to a considerable extent. 

Mb Buckingham.— We understand that Mr Buckingham, who 
li now actively engaged in directing public attention to the Govero- 
urt ~ J Trade of India, lectured at London on Tuesday evening 
Mtf»totohr«tBfcash*hem this day, at Leeds on the 99th, and at 
ManehastarentfaefiM^ at UvsepeeAentte 1st, at Glasgow on the 
4th, and at Edinburgh oo the fitter JTwIp. The i ^ mty af hlajosw 

ney will not admit of his remaining more than a single night at say 
one of these places ; nevertheless he proposes to devote the evening 
of his stay, at each of the towns named, to the delivery of a public 
lecture, embracing new and additional matter on the ntjoct of the 
fiyih monopoly, and embodying the pri n cipa l facts and arguments 
on which he invites the support of all the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests of the kingdom to his public labours in their cause. 
His Majesty's ministers having now solemnly pledged themselves to 
advise a recommendation from the throne for an early enquiry Into 
the whole question, the subject becomes one of great national Inte- 
rest, and as such is entitled to the teriouc attention of men of all 
parties In the kingdom. 

GanciAM Williams.— By the death of Mr H. W. Williams, which 
took place on the 19th Inst., this country has lost one of its most 
eminent artists, and the numerous circle of his acquaintance one of 
its most valued members. Mr Williams has identified his name with 
Greece; and so long as that country retains her glorious associations 
will his works be valued, and his name remembered with honour. 

Royal Physical Socihty, 93d Juwa 18*9.*— Captain Brown 
gave an account of the habits and changes of plumage of the Para- 
dise Bunting— 4 Emberixa Paradis**- or Widah bird of Africa; 
illustrated by drawings of its different garbs, from a living specimen, 
now In the possession of Sir Patrick Walker at Drumsheugh. This 
remarkable bird affords a useftil lesson to the naturalist, by showing 
how guarded he should be in not at all times depending on the co- 
louring of birds as a true specific character ; or even hastily con- 
sidering a modification in the shape and character of the plumage, 
as indicating a difference of species. These, no doubt, are of much 
service In many instances, but A) not hold is a universal criterion. 
An app ro priate motto for all naturalists would be,—-** Multiply hot 
S Facias." Most birds undergo a considerable change In their colour 

and markiness from the young to the adult state; and many also 
differ materially in the colour of the summer and winter plumage ; 
but few, indeed, so great a transformation as the Paradise Bunting; 
as, in Its summer and winter dress, it is so extremely different, as not 
to be recognisable as the same species. Captain Brown distinguished 
these states of change by the summer and winter plumage, agreeably 
to the time at which these changes take place in this country ; al- 
though he was of opinion, from analogy, that the elegant garb of 
winter was its spring dress in ita native haunts, as It is well known to 
all otnervers of nature, that the plumage of birds displays a higher 
state of lustre during the season of love. This bird seems, at 
present, to be in its complete summer dross; and in shape, colour, 
and markings, Is not unlike the common Bunting; its bill is, 
however, stronger, and of a lead colour; when it first changes 
from its winter state, its colour is pale ash, but gradually red- 
dens to the colour of wood-brown (of the Wernerian nomencla- 
ture,) with black patches over different parts of ita body, and a stripe 
of black from the bill to the nape of the neck, on each side, close 
Over the eyas, and a double longitudinal row of spots of the same 
colour on the crown of the head : The auricles are also black : The 
greater wing-coverts, primories, secondaries testials, and tail-coverts, 
•re all black in the centre, edged with wood brown ; the belly and 
thighs are white, and the lags pale skin colour, which they preserve 
the whole year ; the tail mi inch and a half long. In its perfect 
arbiter plumage, the head, chin, throat, wings, and tail, are of a 
deep glossy Mack ; the lower part of the neck is of a bright orpament 
orange; the breast of afull and brilliant burnt rienna colour; the 
thighs and bally white, inclining to pale orange as they approach 

* We art happy to mention, that an able naturalist has underta- 

ken to furnish us with accurate reports of the proceedings of various 
scientific bodies In Edinburgh, to which we shall henceforth regular- 
ly allot a small portion of our space.— Ed. Lit. Jov m. 


the wings; the two middle tall featten are four inches in length, 
very broad, and ending in a long thread ; the two next are thirteen 
inches in length, very broad in the middle, gradually tapering to 
both extremities, and somewhat sharp at the points $ from the middle 
of the shafts of these last arise another long thread ; the remaining 
tail feathers are two inches and a quarter long. A remarkable peculi- 
arity of this bird is, that it seems to! be in perfect health, yet it fa 
undergoing an almost perpetual change of {damage, as feathers drop 
off nearly the whole year.— Mr Richardson next exhibited, and ex- 
plained the mode of using, an ingenious Orrery, Invented by bin 
for the instruction of the blind. Several members of the Society’ 
bore testimony to the great progress many of tbeseunfortunatechOd- 
ron had made in the science of Astronomy. The thanks of the So- 
ciety were voted him for the very interesting exhibitions, and expbim- 
tion givdb by him. 

Theatrical Gossip*.— Drury Lane closed for the season on Saturday 
last. Mr Cooper delivered an address, in the course of which he 
■aid,—** We have produced, during the season, sixteen new dramatic 
pieces, all of which— two only excep t ed— h ave been honoured with 
your approbation ; among which, I am proud to say, you have par- 
tiotiarly distinguished the tragedy of Ricnzi, the drama of Charka 
XTT-, and the new opera of MasanicUo. Through the kindness, aasi- 
dahy, sad pmmtaallty of my fellow-labourers, it has not been necee- 
sury, during the forty maths 1 have been honoured with the manage- 
ment of this Theatre, to mate ana apology— nor has there been one 
change of performance from that which wee advertised in the bills 
of the day. I believe, ladies and gentieuMB, that this circumstance 
is unparalleled in the annals of the English drama." The Theatre 
is to be re-opened on the 1st of October.— The Haymarkct h a s — 
meneed ita summer season with a piece by Poole— not Dr P ools , 
called ** Lodgings for Single Gentlemen," which has been entirely 
successful. — The English Opera House, under the management of 
Arnold, is to open this evening. Among the company are, Sapio, 
Thome, Keeley, Wrench, Bensons Hill, G. Pen ton. Miss Kelly, Miss 
Goward, MissCawse, Madame Cellini, dec.— De Begnit has taken th* 
Dublin Theatre for October next, where he is to play Italian operas. 
—There Is now in Paris an Italian, a German, an English, and a 
Spanish Company. Charles Kemble and Miss Smithson are to be tho 
stars in the English Company.— Caradori Is now at Liverpool, and in 
Performing Potty to Miss Graddon's Captain Macheath l The pretty 
little piece of " Aloyse," which was so successful here, is now per- 
forming in Liverpool.— The Theatre Royal hero closed on Saturday 
last Caradori played Rosetta in ** Love in a Village," in a style the 
most enchanting. The house was crowded ; and, when the curtain 
fell, there was a general call for Caradori, which, however, was not 
complied with. When the manager afterwards made his appearance 
in the force of ** Simpson dc Co.," he was received with some disap- 
probation in consequence, upon which he came forward and said,— 
*' Disapprobation from an Edinburgh audience is so unusual In my 
case, that I trust you will excuse my asking in what I have offended? 
If my psesence has been previously required, your withes were not 
communicated to me, nor coukl I have had the honour of presenting 
myself before you, being engaged in changing my dross for the cha- 
racter in which I now appear. If, ladies and gentleman, it was ex- 
pected that I should address you on this occasion, I beg leave to state* 
that it has never been the custom to do so but on the final termina- 
tion of our season in October. Indeed, bad it been otherwise, 1 
would much rather have declined addressing you this evening. On 
many former occasions you have been most liberal in your support 
of this establishment, and I feel reluctant to annoy you with any 
statement of our reverses. October yet remains to us ; and 1 hopet 
that on the termination of the engagements we have made for that 
period, I shall be enabled to report more favourably of the ic as on 
than I could possibly do at present" 

LAST SATURDAY’S PERFORMANCE. June 20. 

Love in a Village, $ Simpson and Co, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Communication from St Andrew’s bas been rece i ved, and 
will appear in our next— The Essay on ** Dreams," we are afraid, 
we cannot find room for.— Wc have to inform <* A Subscribes” in 
Aberdeen, that our desire to give permanency to our advertisements, 
in Justice to those who favour us with them, makes it impossible for 
us to comply with his suggestion. We should have been glad bad 
his letter been post-paid. 

The verses by •* E. A. R.,” and by ** A. L." of Brechin, indicate 
considerable talent— The contributions with which we have been fa- 
voured by « C. W."— *» Therma"-** V."—** E. S."— •» P. A. M. D." 
— ** E. A."— and <« Edwin," will not suit us.—** My Native Caledo- 
nia," and ** The Spartan Mother to her dead Son," are in the same 
predicament, though the former, in particular, has a good deal of 
merit— The Verses from Selkirk are under consideration. 

** King Edvard’s Dream" lies for the Author at the Publishers. 
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[No. 33. June 17. 1819.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

Publiihed (hi, day, 

T OTHIAN’S PLAN of EDINBURGH and 

LEITH. Nkw Edition, with accurate Delineation* of the 
New and Intended Improvements, including the Piers at Leith ; as 
also a condensed List of the Curious Antiquities about Town, with 
re fe rence s to their position.— 6*. in bds. plain. — 8s. in bds. coloured. 
—14s. on cloth in rase, or on rollers. — ^l*. framed. 

Copies of this Plan were deposited in the foundations of the 
two New Bridges presently in progress. Much time and labour have 
been spent to render it minutely accurate and interesting. The Map 
of the Environs eight miles round Edinburgh, and that of the Basin 
of the Forth, and line of the Canal to Glasgow, (all of which are 
given on the Plan,) will be found very useful. 

The above PLAN of EDINBURGH, (wUhomt LHth 
and the Basin of the Forth,) 3s. fid. in bds. p lain S a. in bds. oo- 
loured*— 8s. 6d. on doth in am, or on rotten. 

PLAN of LEITH, with the New Pier% Basin of the 
Ffacfh, and fine of the Canal to Glasgow — “**. 6d. in bds. plain.— 4s 
fid. in bds. coloured.— 7s. in case, or on rollers. 

The following* neatly done up on doth , 

LOTHIAN’S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, 2s. 

each County t with the exception of Perthshire , Inverness-shire, 
Argyllshire and Western Islands, which are 3s. 6d. each. 

TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, 2s. 6d. 
TRAVELLING MAP of IRELAND, 2 1 . 6d. 

LOTHIAN’S SMALL "BIBLE ATLAS, (8 maps,) 
neatly half-bound, 4s.; or in sheets, for insertion in pocket-bibles, 
8s. 6cL 

LOTHIAN’S GLOBES, (9 inches diameter,) L.3, 10?. 

per pair. 

SLATE GLOBE, marked with Lines of Latitude and 
Longitude, for Teaching young persons Geography. Neatly mount- 
ed, L.1, Is. 

CHECK-BOOKS for every Bank in Edinburgh and 

Lsith, uniformly engraved, 5s. 

USEFUL AND INFORMING BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the SCOTTISH 

REFORMERS, 5vol* 18m©, 18s. doth. 

LIKE and OP1NION8 of the Celebrated GEORGE 
BUCHANAN. By the Author of the Life of George Wishart, Ac. 
18mo, 5s. 6-J. doth. 

LIFE of PATRICK HAMILTON, the first distin- 
guished Martyr for the Reformation in Scotland. By the same Au- 
thor, 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LIFE of GEORGE WISHART, the most distinguish- 

ed Martyr for the Reformation in Scotland. 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LIVES of WALLACE and MILL, the last Martyrs 
for the Reformation in Scotland. By the same Author, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
doth. 

LIFE and TIMES of the Celebrated REGENT 
MORAY, with an account of tho Insurrection of the Lords of the 
Congregation. By the same Author, 18mo, 4s. doth. 

DIRECTIONS for SEARCHING the SCRIP- 
TURES ; Including Observations on each of the Sacred Books. By 
the Rev. Jobiph Gibb. In one thick voL 18mo, 4s. 6d. doth. 

POLLOK*S ANONYMOUS WORKS. 

HEW EDITIONS. 

HELEN of the GLEN; a Tale for Youth. Third 

Edition, 18rao, Is. 6d. boards. 

RALPH GEMMELL; a Tale for Youth. With a 

Memoir of the Author. Third Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. bds. 

PERSECUTED FAMILY; a Narrative of the Suf- 
ferings endured by the Presbyterians in the Reign of Charles II. 
with a Memoir of the Author. Fourth Edition, l8mo, 2s. 6d. bds. 

PAMPHLETS ON THE ORGAN QUESTION. 

ORGANS and PRESBYTERIANS; being a few Ob- 
servations intended for the particular benefit of the Anti-Organists ; 
with Strictures on some of their recent Meetings in Edinburgh. By 
Ckricus. Is. 

AN APOLOGY for the ORGAN a* an assistant of 
Coinegatkmil Psalmody. By William AnoBaeow, Minister of 
the Gospel, Glasgow, la. 

REPLY to “ An APOLOGY for the ORGAN,” with 
some additional Observations respecting the use of Instrumental 
Musk In Churches. By an Aim* Organist, la 


THOMSON’S LETTER to DR CHALMERS, on 
the expediency of establishing Fbisndly SocibTibs, in connection 
with Congregations, la 6d. 

FINE ARTS, Ac. 

EWBANK’S VIEW of EDINBURGH from the 
CASTLE, (19 Inches by 13 and a half,) 18a 

EWBANK’S VIEW of EDINBURGH from the 
CALTON HILL, (same size,) 18a 
The ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of these two Vim, highly finished 
by Mr Ewbank, are for sale; price L.15, 15a each, framed in 
rosewood. Sise of each, inducting frame, 5 feet 10 inches by 23 
inches. 

EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM. Edited by 
Gborob Linlby, Esq. with Portrait of Min E. Paton, 15a 

PORTRAIT of MISS E. PATON, 11 inches by 8, 
5s. ; India proofs, 7a 6d. This is engraved in the finest style, by the * 
same artist who did the b e autifu l on* of Queen Mary in usBtnlsh. 


PttMhhe d by JOHN LOTHTAN, 41, 9t Andrew Square; 

Of whom may be had, 

MARTIN’S splendid Print of the “ PAPHIAN 
BOW ER 28 inches by 19, £1, la 
TURNER’S Printof “ The PUGILISTS ;”14iinchefi 

by 13*, 10a Gd. 

EGRRTON’S Print of “ WILL 0’ THE WISP;” 

17 inches by 14, 10a 6d. 

PHILLIP’S Print of the “ SPOILED CHILD;” 23 

inches by 19, 15a 

Portrait of MISS LOVE ; 14 inches by 10, 6s. 
Equestrian Portraitof GEORGE IV., curiously wrought, 
and exhibiting a fine specimen of Penmanship, by an Italian; 27 
Inches by 23, £1, la 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME XLII. 

This day is published, price 3a fid. or Fine Paper, 5a 
cloth boards. 

Illustrated with a beautiful Engraving of the 
Battle-ground of Killiecr ankle, 

HISTORY 

OF 

THE REBELLIONS IN SCOTLAND, 

UNDER THE VISCOUNT DUNDEE AND THE EAEL OF MAE, 

In 1689 and 1715. 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

Author of the " History of the Rebellion in 1745," fee. 
Edinburgh : Constable fe Co. 19, Waterloo Place ; and Hunsr, 
Chance, fe Co. London. 

" TRAVELLERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Published this day, price 15a bound, 

I. THE TRAVELLER'S GUIDE through SCOT- 

x LAND, in one thick volume, 12mo. Illustrated with Mape 
and Views, with an Itinerary on a new plan. 

The Traveller's Guide contains a general account of Scotland, a 
description of every County ana Parish, laid down agreeably 
to the Natural Geography of the Country ; which, with a Co- 
pious Iodex, forms a complete Gasettetr of the Kingdom. 

II. The PLEASURE TOURS in SCOTLAND, 
price 9a bound. An account of the principal Pleasure Tours in 
Scotland, or a description of the short and long Highland Tours ; 
the Tour up Tweed and down Clydeside ; the Long Tour round the 
eastern coast ; besides other excursions usually adopted by the Tour- 
ists of Pleasure. Illustrated with Maps and Views, with an Itinerary 
on a new plan. 

The rapid sale of four editions Is a strong mark of public appro- 
bation to this Tourist's Guide. The numerous Maps, Views, 
fee. with the Itinerary, have given the book a favourable re- 
ception. 

III. A TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, 

Two Sheets, mounted for the pocket, price 9s. 

IV. A TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, 

One Sheet, mounted for the pocket, price 6s. 

V. A TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, 

Two Sheets, mounted for the pocket, price 9s. 

VI. A TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, 

One Sheet, mounted for the pocket, price 5s. 

Published by John Thomson, 32, St Andrew Square; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 

SEAT OF THE WARS. 

Just published, price 6s. 

A MAP of the THEATRE of WAR between tho 
RUSSIANS and TURKS on the DANUBE. As also, ANCIENT 
and MODERN GREECE. In which will be found the places daily 
mentioned in the papers as taken or retaken. The course of the 
river Danube is laid down from Vienna to its entrance Into tha 
Black Sea. 

Published by John Thomson, 32, St Andrew Square. 
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This day Is published. 

Beautifully printed by Ballantyne, price 7r. 6d. extra boards, 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED ON THE 

PASTORAL POETRY OP SCOTLAND. 

By W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 

** M ©thinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain P* 

Snaksfharb. 

Edinburgh t Constable A Co. 19, Waterloo Place * and Hurst, 
Chance, A Co. London. 

•* An unobtrusive pemivenes* an ardent patriotism, and a sincere 
attachment to all the works of nature, characterise these * Sketches/ 
in which there is not a thought that could offend the most fastidious. 
They are full of gentle feelings, lively pastoral descriptions, and 
agreeable and animated pictures of Scottish character ."— Edinburgh 
Literary Journal* 

“ The characteristic tone of the whole volume Is gentle beauty. It 
has not been the author's ambition to derelope the wilder passions of 
the human heart, but to produce a few faithful pictures of the homely 
virtues and common vicissitudes of pastoral Hfe. He has studied his 
subject deeply, and these Sketches have not been submitted to pub* 


ted to pub- 
lic scrutiny without much forethought, and numerous retouches. 
““ ^ " t polished with great cue, and we apprehend that 


They have been _ 

this very polish will render them more popular In the drawing-room, 
than at the farmer's ingle. On the whole, we regard them m very 
creditable efforts in the department of literature to which they apper- 
tain, and lay aside the volume with a conscientious persuasion, Chat 
they are the emanations of a mind of whose compass they furnish but 
a very inadequate indication ." — Edinburgh Observer . 

“ There is a flow of rich and varied imagery ; there is a deep sense 
of the gentler and more amiable feelings of our nature ; there is, 
above all, a tone of unpretending morality, and of quiet piety, in 
the whole work, that steals noiselessly into the heartV — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

** His poetry displays right feeling, correct principle, and pure and 
tmdefiiea religion .— Edinburgh Evening Poet . 

•• It is a mirror of much of what is most beautiful In primitive 
Scottish character ; and while it thus brings back upon the heart, in 
all their original freshness and power, many of those scenes and en- 
joyments which constituted the witchery sod romance of early 
years, it gratifies also refined literary taste, by the polished purity of 
its language, and the chasteness of its sentiments and imagery. They 
contain many fine touches of real nature, many happy thoughts rad 
beautiful images, and many lively and striking pictures of that 
happy, that virtuous and lofty-minded class, that once formed the 
strength and pride of Scotland ."— Glasgow Free Proas* 

•• Its conception is exceedingly happy, and, in one sense, new. His 
genius Is essentially lyrical ; and the proof of this is as much in his 
selecting songs for nis subject, as in his having composed so many ex- 
csUent ones himself. His songs are all good, and only want a little 
careful, but scarcely perceptible, /lit A, to be as excellent as they are 
numerous. We prophesy that many of them will find their way into 
collection* of our national melodies . < Glasgow Scots Times. 

“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommending the volume to 
our readers, aa containing a great deal of sweet rad beautiful poetry, 
and the germ of something greater, which, we trust, we shall see soon 
from the author. A work which will equally furnish pleasure In the 
drawing-room of the rich, and the cottage of the peasant/— D mm- 
triis Courier. 

'• His Imagery is delightfully varied and striking, rad one feeUng of 
piety and genuine morality pervades every page ."— Dumfries 


/* whose character 
ithout their rough and i 


b piety 
Journal. 

** It po „ 

the Sketches are intended to illustrate, 
promising exterior."— Perth Courier. 

“ It is foil of genuine nationality, unaffected simplicity, rad good 
poetry."— Dundee Courier . 

•• The pictures of rustic manners are given with a delicacy, and 
pet with a truth, which render them doubly ptewrtng. Even In de- 
scribing the most familiar scenes, where a poet of ordinary powers. 
In attempting to be faithful, would have certainly fkllen Into vulgar* 
Itp, this writer displays a tact of selection, and an elegance in his 
language, which, while it retains the whole vivacity of real life, has 
all the Interesting romance of mere imagination."— F\fb Herald. 

" His descriptions of our Scottish hills and dales, woods and vales, 
mountains and glens, riven and lakes, as well as of the unadorned 
manners of our peasantry, are oftentimes vivid, characteristic, in- 
teresting,— displaying ]>oetic genius of no common order .”— Mgin 
Courier. 

“ There is much of the genuine spirit of poesy in the volume, and 
much that is excellent in description, taste, and dialogue.” — Inverness 
Courier. 

** The choice of a subject seems to us very happy and judicious, a§ 
one which both well deserves and affords ample materials for a ]>ooti- 
cal record. This record, we think, Mr Hetherington has given in a 
highly poetical spirit, with much fine fancy, elegant taste, and moral 
sentiment. In almost all the characteristic excellencies of that more 
tranquil style to which these Sketches belong— that of pastoral poetry 
—they are more than ordinarily eminent. These Sketches, in many 
parts, very happily exemplify all that strong good sense, profound, 
though regulated feeling, and sly archness of humour, which used to 
be such characteristic traits of the Scottish peasantry. We cannot 
conclude without taking notice of the singular merit of the songs 
scattered through the volume, all of which display powers of senti- 
ment, fancy, and versification, certainly not inferior to those exhi- 
bited by any living author who has attempted this most difficult and 
delightful species of poetry,"— Edinburgh Weekly Jovt not. 


On 1st July will be published, 

THE SCOTTISH SONGS. In Two Volume*. 

Royal 18mo, price 12s. ; and 

The SCOTTISH BALLADS. In One Volume 
royal 18mo, 6*. j collected and illustrated by 
. , „ _ ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

Author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh," 2 vote. 12s. «« The Picture 
Scotland," 2 vole, poet 8vo, with eight fine plates, L.1, la. 

Printed for William Tait, 78, Princes Street. 

Of whom may be had, 

TTTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, toU. I. 

and II. 8vo, each 12k— VoL HI. in November. 

PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL TRIALS* part I. 4to. 

15s. — Part II. will be ready early next month. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XX. 6a.— Now 

XXI. will be ready on 1st July. 

ARMSTRONG’S GAELIC DICTIONARY, 4to, 

(original price £3, 15u 6dL) £1. 5s. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the SKETCH BOOK. 
Just Published, in 2 vola. 8vo, 24*., 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRA- 

INOTON IRVINg! 1 * “ SS ' Antonto ***«*!*• B, WASH- 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


SODA WATER. 

§ODA WATER, of superior quality, is Manufac- 

tured by means of Apparatus of an improved construction, by 
Butler A Co. Chemists to his Majesty for Scotland. No. 73. Prineer 
Street, (opposite the Earthen Mound.) Edinburgh i who will forwar 
it, in quantities of a dosen bottles, or more, to any pert of the King- 
dom. upon receiving an order for the payment in Edinburgh. Hotel 
Keepers, Druggists, Confectioners, and others, supplied upon whole- 


Empty Bottlcsrad Packages will be allowed for at the Prices 
charged, when received back, free of expense. 

Manufactory, 23, Waterloo Place. 


L 23rf Jam* 1829. 
or Extern- 


MB BUCKINGHAM’S L^TU^ES? 

lb*. ■evera 1 Countries of the EASTERN 
WORLD, will be delivered at the Hoprtoun Rooms, Queen Street. 

Egypt, “d ita splendid Antiquities, . , . . Jnty 6th. 

Arabia, and its Dewrt Tribes, July 7th. 

Palertlne, rad its Holy Places, July 8th. 

Mesopotamia, and its Ruined Cities, .... July 9th. 

Persia, and its Picturesque Beauties, .... July 10th. 

India, its Institutions rad Inhabitants, , . . July 11th. 

Commerce rad Resources of the East, . . July I3tb. 

Each Lecture will commence at half-past seven o’clock in the ever* 
ing precisely. 

Single Admission, 3s. 6d.; Ticket for the whole Course of Seven 
OmOoImi t to be had of the principal Booksellers, and at 
the p la ce of delivery. 

In order to fiadlitate the attendance of young Gentlemen who are 
Mill pursuing their studies, aa well aa of young Ladies whoee educa- 
tion is still in progress, to each of whom the descriptions of the ooun- 
trias may be found instructive as well as entertaining, two Tickets 
for the Course will admit three young Gentlemen, or four younw 
Ladies under eighteen yeara of age 5 and three Tickets for the Conns 
will admit a fiunily party of six. 

A Pamphlet, cor tailring the Heads of the Lectures, price la. maw 
be had as above » and it is strongly recommended for previous p«C 


THE TEETH. 

R T. D. KIDD* Dentist, lately with J. Pa- 

7 tbmon Clark, A.M., London, respectfully inti mates, that 
wider Mr Clark's system, be continues to cure Toothache/rad Ga* 


teeth, but prevents a recurrence of the disease ; end, if snbseaueallr 
gtogmiwi^cdd, are permanently as naeftil aetf they had never 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


THE POET SHELLEY— HIS UNPUBLISHED WORK, 
“THE WANDERING JEW." 

Vi resume with much pleasure our analysis of this 
truly interesting poem. 

We have already given some account of the two first 
Cantos. The third is occupied with a retrospective view 
of the hero’s fortunes and wanderings, which he relates 
to his bride Rosa, and the noble Italian VIctorio. We 
look upon the following passage, with which he com- 
mences his narrative, as worthy of the most attentive pe- 
rusal, being peculiarly striking, both on account of its own 
intrinsic merits, and in reference to the tenets subsequent- 
ly disseminated by its author : 

“ How can I paint that dreadful day, 

That time of terror and dismay. 

When, for our sins, a Saviour died, 

And the meek Lamb was crucified ! 

*Twaa on that day, as borne along 
To slaughter by the insulting throng, 

Infuriate for Deicide, 

I mock’d our Saviour, and I cried, 

‘ Go ! go ‘ Ah ! I will go,’ he said, 

* Where scenes of endless bliss invite. 

To the blest regions of the light ; 

I go — but thou shalt here remain, 

Nor see thy dying day 
Till I return again.' 

E’en now, by horror traced, I see 
His perforated feet and hands ; 

The madden’d crowd around him stands, 

Pierces his side the ruffian spear. 

Big rolls the bitter anguish’d tear ; 

Hark that deep groan ! He dies, he dies ! 

And breathes, in death’s last agonies, 

Forgiveness to his enemies ! 

Then was Sift noonday glory clouded, 

The sun in pitchy darkness shrouded ; 

Then were strange forms through the darkness 
gleaming, 

And the red orb of night on Jerusalem beaming, 
Which faintly, with ensanguined light. 

Dispersed the thickening shades of night ; 
Convulsed, all nature shook with fear. 

As if the very end was near ; 

Earth to her centre trembled ; 

Rent in twain was the temple's vail. 

The graves gave up their dead ; 

Whilst ghosts and spirits, ghastly pale, 

Glared hideous on the sight. 

Seen through the dark and lurid air, 

As fiends array’d in light. 

Threw on the scene a frightful glare. 

And, howling, shriek’d with hideous yell— 

They shriek'd in joy, for a Saviour fell! 

'Twas then I felt the Almighty's ire ; 

Then full on my remembrance came 
Those words despised, alas ! too late ! 


The horrors of my endless fate 

Flash’d on my soul and shook my frame ; 

They scorch'd my breast as with a flame 
Of unextinguiahable fire ; 

An exquisitely torturing pain 
Of frenzying anguish fired my brain.’* 

In the pages which succeed this fine passage, Paulo 
goes on to describe at some length the misery he suffered, 
not only from the consciousness that he lay under the 
curse of the Almighty, but from the knowledge that it 
was impossible for him ever to find refuge from his suf- 
ferings in death. Years and generations pass away, — all 
around him changes, — new forms, and customs, and go- 
vernments, arise, — he alone is strange, weary, and hope- 
less. His excited feelings almost amount to madness, and 
induce him to seek for death in every hideous shape. 
There is a great deal of power in the passage which we 
subjoin : 

“ Rack’d by the tortures of the mind, 

How have I long’d to plunge beneath 
The mansions of repelling death ! 

And strove that resting place to find 
Where earthly sorrows cease. 

Oft, when the tempest-fiends engaged, 

And the warring winds tumultuous raged. 
Confounding skies with seas, 

Then would I rush to the towering height 
Of the gigantic Teneriffe, 

Or some precipitous cliff, 

All in the dead of the silent night. 

| “ I have cast myself from the mountain’s height. 

Above was day — below was night; 

The substantial clouds that lower’d beneath 
Bore my detested form ; 

They whirl’d it above the volcanic breath, 

And the meteors of the storm ; 

The torrents of electric flame 
Scorch’d to a cinder my fated frame. 

Hark to the thunder’s awful crash — 

Hark to the midnight lightning’s hiss ! 

At length was heard a sullen dash, 

Which made the hollow rocks around 
Rebellow to the awful sound ; 

The yawning ocean opening wide. 

Received me in its vast abyss, 

And whelm’d me in its foaming tide. 

Though my astounded senses fled, 

Yet did the spark of life remain ; 

Then the wild surges of the main 
Dash’d and left me on the rocky shore. 

Oh ! would that I had waked no more! 

Vain wish! I lived again to feel 
Torments more fierce than thoee of hell ! 

A tide of keener pain to roll, 

And the bruises to entar my inmost soul. 

“ I cast myself in Etna’s womb, 

If haply I might meet my doom 
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In torrents of electric flame ; 

Thrice happy had I found a grave 
’Mid fierce combustion’s tumults dire, 

’Mid oceans of volcanic fire, 

Which whirl’d me in their sulphurous wave. 

And scorch’d to a cinder my hated frame, 

Parch’d up the blood within my veins, 

And rack’d my breast with damning pains ; 

Then hurl’d me from the mountain’s entrails dread. 

With what unutterable woe 

Even now I feel this bosom glow — 

I burn — I melt with fervent heat — 

Again life’s pulses wildly beat — 

What endless throbbing pangs I live to feel ! 

The elements respect their Maker's seal, — 

That seal deep printed on my fated head. 

“ Still like the scathed pine-tree’s height. 

Braving the tempests of the night 

Have I ’scaped the bickering fire. ^ 

Bike the scathed pine which a monument stands 
Of faded grandeur, which the brands 
Of the tempest-shaken air 
Have riven on the desolate heath, 

Yet it stands majestic even in death. 

And rears its wild form there. 

Thus have I ’scaped the ocean’s roar, 

The red-hot bolt from God’s right hand, 

The flaming midnight meteor brand, 

And Etna’s flames of bickering fire. 

Thus am I doom’d by fate to stand, 

A monument of the Eternal’s ire ; 

Nor can this being pass away, 

Till time shall be no more.” 

In a note, Shelley acknowledges that many of the ideas 
in the above passage were suggested to him by a German 
author, who has written upon the same subject. It will be 
recollected by the readers of “ Queen Mab,” that he has 
casually introduced Ahasuerus, or the Wandering Jew, in 
a very sublime manner, in that poem, and that he there 
also acknowledges his obligations to the same German 
author, and quotes a part of his work, different, however, 
from that to which he alludes in the volume before us. 

Death being the predominant thought in the mind of 
Paulo, as well as his great aim and object, the following 
incident is finely introduced : 

“ Once a funeral met my aching sight. 

It Hasted my eyes at the dead of night. 

When the sightless fiends of the tempests rave, 

And hell-birds howl o’er the storm-blacken’d wave. 
Nought was seen, save at fits, but the meteor’s glare. 

And the lightnings of God painting hell on the air ; 
Nought was heard save the thunder’s wild voice in the sky, 
And strange birds who, shrieking, fled dismally by. 

’Twas then from my head my drench’d hair that I tore, 
And bid my vain dagger’s point drink my life’s gore ; 
’Twas then I fell on the ensanguined earth, 

And cursed the mother who gave me birth ! 

My madden’d brain could bear no more — 

Hark ! the chilling whirlwind’s roar ; 

The spirits of the tombless dead 
Flit around my fated head, — 

Howl horror and destruction round, 

As they quaff my blood that stains the ground, 

And shriek amid their deadly stave, — 

* Never shalt thou find the grave ! 

Ever shall thy fated soul 
In life’s protracted torments roll, 

TUI, in latest ruin hurl'd, ! 

And fate's destruction, sinks the world ! 

TUI the dead arise from the yawning ground. 

To meet their Maker’s last decree, 

Till angels of v eng eance flit around, 

And loud yelling demons seize on thee !’ ” 


Finding that Heaven would not interfere to shorten 
his probation, and having made himself familiar with all 
the secret arts of necromancy, he resolves to call the 
powers of the lower world to his aid, and is more than 
once on the very point of selling his soul to purchase 
the happiness of death. Upon one occasion the Prince 
of Darkness appeared to him after the following man- 
ner ; 

“ The winds had ceased — a thick dark smoke 
From beneath the pavement broke ; 

Around ambrosial perfumes breathe 
A fragrance, grateful to the sense, 

And bliss, past utterance, dispense. 

The heavy mists, encircling, wreath. 

Disperse, and gradually unfold 

A youthful female form ; — she rode 
Upon a rosy-tinted cloud ; 

Bright stream’d her flowing locks of gold ; 

She shone with radiant lustre bright, 

And blazed with strange and dazzling light ; 

A diamond coronet deck'd her brow, 

Bloom'd on her cheek a vermeil glow ; 

The terrors of her fiery eye 
Pour’d forth insufferable day, 

And shed a wildly lurid ray. 

A smile upon her features play’d, 

But there, too, sate pourtray’d 
The inventive malice of a soul 
Where wild demoniac passions roll ; 

Despair and torment on her brow 
Had mark’d a melancholy woe 
In dark and deepen'd shade. 

Under those hypocritic smiles, 

Deceitful as the serpent’s wiles. 

Her hate and malice were conceal'd ; 

Whilst on her guilt-confessing face. 

Conscience, the strongly printed trace 
Of agony betray’d, 

And all the fallen angel stood reveal’d. 

She held a poniard in her hand, 

The point was tinged by the lightning’s brand ; 

In her left a scroll she bore, 

Crimson'd deep with human gore ; 

And, as above my head she stood, 

Bade me smear it with my blood. 

She said, that then it was my doom 
That every earthly pang should cease ; 

The evening of my mortal woe 

Would close beneath the yawning tomb ; 

And, lull’d into the arms of death, 

I should resign my labouring breath ; 

And in the sightless realms below 
Enjoy an endless reign of peace. 

She ceased — oh, God, I thank thy grace, 

Which bade me spurn the deadly scroll ; 

Uncertain for a while I stood — 

The dagger’s point was in my blood. 

Even now I bleed ! — I bleed ! 

When suddenly what horrors flew. 

Quick as jthe lightnings through my frame; 

Flash’d on my mind the infernal died, 

The deed which would condemn my soul 
To torments of eternal flame. 

Drops colder than the cavern dew 
Quick coursed each other down my face, 

I labour’d for my breath ; 

At length I cried, * Avaunt ! thou fiend of Hell, 
Avaunt 1 thou minister of death !’ 

I cast the volume on the ground. 

Loud shriek'd the fiend with piercing yell, 

And more than mortal laughter peal’d around. 

The scatter’d fragments of the storm 
Floated along the Demon's form, 

Dilating till it touch'd the sky ; 

The clouds that roll’d athwart his eye, 
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Reveal'd by its terrific ray, 

Brilliant as the noontide day. 

Gleam'd with a lurid fire ; 

Red lightnings darted around his head. 

Thunders hoarse as the groans of the dead. 
Pronounced their Maker's ire ; 

A whirlwind rush'd impetuous by. 

Chaos of horror fill'd the sky ; 

I sunk convulsed with awe and dread. 

When I waked the storm was fled, I 

But sounds unholy met my ear. 

And fiends of hell were flitting near.** | 

Having so far gained a victory over himself and his 
tempters, he contrived to drag on a wretched existence for 
sixteen hundred years, about the expiration of which 
period he had met with Rosa, and in her deep confiding 
affection found a temporary solace for his griefs. His 
narrative and the third canto conclude together. 

The fourth canto opens in a strain of truly elevated 
morality and piety, which shows how much of good there 
must always have been at Shelley's heart : 1 

“ Ah ! why does man, whom God has sent 
As the Creation's ornament. 

Who stands amid his works confest 
The first — the noblest — and the best ; 

Whose vast — whose comprehensive eye, 

Is bounded only by the sky, 

O'erlook the charms which Nature yields, 

The garniture of woods and fields, 

The sun's all vivifying light, 

The glory of the moon by night. 

And to himself alone a foe, 

Forget from whom these blessings flow ? 

And is there not in friendship's eye. 

Beaming with tender sympathy, 

An antidote to every woe, 

And cannot woman’s love bestow 
An heav'nly paradise below ? 

Such joys as these to man are given, 

And yet you dare to rail at Heaven, 

Vainly oppose the Almighty Cause, 

Transgress His universal laws, 

Forfeit the pleasures that await 
The virtuous in this mortal state, 

Question the goodness of the Power on high, 

In misery live, despairing die. 

What then is man, how few his days. 

And heighten'd by what transient rays. 

Made up of plans of happiness, 

Of visionary schemes of bliss, 

The varying passions of his mind 
Inconstant, varying as the wind, 

Now hush'd to apathetic rest, 

Now tempested with storms his breast. 

Now with the fluctuating tide 

Sunk low in meanness, swoln with pride, 

Thoughtless, or overwhelm’d with care, 

•Hoping, or tortured by despair !’* 

Victorio is now brought more prominently into notice. 
It appears that he has conceived an unlawful passion for 
Rosa, and his mind, tempest-tost between his duty to his 
friend, and his burning anxiety to possess Rosa, at what- 
ever cost, is driven almost to distraction. In a fit of de- 
spair he determines on committing suicide. The follow- 
ing passage is a noble one : 

“ The precipice's battled height 

Was dimly seen through the mists of night, 

As Victorio moved along. 

At length he reach’d its summit dread. 

The night-wind whistled round his head, 

A wild funereal song. 

A dying cadence swept around 
Upon the waste of air, 


It scarcely might be call’d a sound, 

For stillness yet was there, 

Save when the roar of the waters below 
Was wafted by fits to the mountain’s brow. 

Here for a while Victorio stood 
Suspended on the yawning flood, 

And gazed upon the gulf beneath. 

No apprehension paled his cheek, 

No sighs from his torn bosom break, 

No terror dlmm'd his eye. 

* Welcome, thrice welcome, friendly death,' 

In desperate harrowing tone he cried, 

* Receive me, ocean, to your breast. 

Hush this ungovernable tide. 

This troubled sea to rest. 

Thus do I bury all my grief — 

This plunge shall give my soul relief, 

This plunge into eternity 1* 

$ I see him now about to spring 
Into the watery grave : 

’ Hark 1 the death angel flaps his wing 
O'er the blacken'd wave. 

Hark ! the night-raven shrieks on high 
To the breeze which passes on ; 

Clouds o'enhade the moonlight sky — 

The deadly work is almost done — 

When a soft and silver sound, 

Softer than the fairy song, 

Which floats at midnight hour along 
The daisy-spangled ground, 

Was borne upon the wind's soft swell. 

Victorio started — 'twas the knell 
Of some departed soul ; 

Now on the pinion of the blast. 

Which o'er the craggy mountain past. 

The lengthen’d murmurs roll — 

Till lost in ether, dies away 
The plaintive, melancholy lay. 

'Tls said congenial sounds have power 
To dissipate the mists that lower 
Upon the wretch’s brow — 

To still the maddening passions' war — 

To calm the mind’s impetuous jar — 

To turn the tide of woe. 

Victorio shudder’d with affright, 

Swam o’er his eyes thick mists of night ; 

Even now he was about to sink 
Into the ocean's yawning womb. 

But that the branches of an oak, 

Which, riven by the lightning’s stroke, 

O’erhung the precipice’s brink, 

Preserved him from the billowy tomb ; 

Quick throbb’d his pulse with feverish heat. 

He wildly started on his feet, 

And rush’d from the mountain's height.” 

Thus diverted from his purpose, his passion for Rosa 
retains as fierce a hold of his bosom as ever. Before he 
reaches his own castle, the Witch of the Alps presents 
herself before him, and promises him the accomplishment 
of his desires provided he consents to surrender his soul 
to her. Victorio agrees ; and the Witch, having led him 
to her cell, pronounces 

“ Some maddening rhyme that wakes the dead 
and after an incantation scene of considerable length, the 
whole of which is exceedingly powerful, Victorio receives 
a drug from the hand of a fiend, which he is ordered to 
mingle with Paulo's wine, whose death will be the certain 
consequence. The drug is infused, but the wine is drunk 
by Rosa instead of Paulo, who is thus lost to both her 
lovers. What becomes of Victorio we are not told ; but 
the poem concludes with these lines. It is Paulo who is 
supposed to speak : 

“ * Lies she there for the worm to devour, 

Lies she there till the judgment hour, 
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Is then my Rosa dead ! 

False fiend ! I curse thy futile power ! 

O'er her form will lightnings flash. 

O'er her form will thunders crash. 

But harmless from my head 
Will the fierce tempest’s fury fly, 

Rebounding to its native sky. — 

Who is the God of Mercy ? — where 
Enthroned the power to save ? 

Reigns he above the viewless air ? 

Lives he beneath the grave ? 

To him would I lift my suppliant moan. 

That power should hear my harrowing groan ; — 

Is It then Christ's terrific Sire ? 

Ah ! I have felt his burning ire, 

I feel, — I feel it now, — 

His flaming mark is fix'd on my head, 

And must there remain in traces dread ; 

Wild anguish glooms my brow ; 

Oh ! Griefs like mine that fiercely burn. 

Where is the balm can heal ! 

Where is the monumental urn 
Can bid to dust this frame return. 

Or quench the pangs I feel !' 

As thus he spoke grew dark the sky. 

Hoarse thunders murmured awfully, 

1 O Demon ! I am thine !’ he cried. 

A hollow fiendish voice replied, 

* Come ! for thy doom is misery.’ ” 

We have thus presented our readers with a good num- 
ber of- the most striking passages in this poem ; and we 
are satisfied that none who take delight in such matters 
can have perused them without a very high degree of in- 
terest and satisfaction. That so elaborate and valuable a 
work, by one of the first poets of our times, should have 
existed entirely unknown to his nearest surviving friends 
and relatives, cannot fail to be of itself regarded as a cir- 
cumstance well worthy of commemoration. That it should 
have fallen to our lot to be the first to intimate the exist- 
ence of this important literary curiosity, and to present to 
the public, through the pages of the Literary Journal, 
various selected portions of its contents, must always re- 
main with us a subject of pleasant retrospection and self- 
congratulation. It is not impossible that the whole poem 
may be afterwards published in a separate shape, hut of 
this we are not yet aware. In conclusion, we have only 
to hope, though we can scarcely promise, that in the pro-, 
secution of our labours, we shall occasionally be enabled 
to offer to our readers literary matter of as novel and in- 
teresting a nature as that to which we have bow directed 
their attention. 


Travels in North America, in the years 1827 and 1828. 
By Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy. In three vo- 
lumes. Edinburgh. Cadell & Co. 1829. 

Thu is not a work of small dimensions, nor will it be pos- 
sible, in any review whatever, to consider and discuss the 
numerous topics, connected with North America, upon 
which the author has entered at length in the course bf 
three closely-printed octavo volumes, averaging about 430 
pages each. All that we shall at present attempt is, to 
state our general impression of the book, and to give our 
' readers such a view of its contents as may make them ac- 
quainted with its leading features. 

Captain Basil Hall is already well known to the pub- 
lic as a successful and indefatig&Me traveller in several 
different quarters of the globe. He is familiar, indeed, 
with almost every latitude from Cape Horn to Green- 
land, and every longitude from Loo Cboo to London. 
His “ Voyage to the Eastern Seas in 1816 ” is replete with 
Interest ; and his “ Journal written on the Coasts of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in 1820-1 and 2,” is probably, 
an the whole, the best hook about South Ameripq which 


we yet have. But, in directing his attention to the 
United States and the British Colonies of North Ameri- 
ca, Captain Hall was higher and more dangerous 

ground. It is easy for almost any one to write about 
places so far off and so rarely visited by Europeans as 
Oei-hai-oi, the Amherst Isles, and Loo Cboo ; for the 
simple fact of having been there — at the other extremity 
of the globe — is enough to entitle even a very common- 
place man to publish a book when he comes home, that 
his friends may know what he has seen and heard. If 
it is strange and new, it is interesting; and on this 
account alone, the book may run through a dozen 
editions, without possessing one spark of literary me- 
rit. In the same way, as the number is comparatively 
small, and was still smaller a few yean ago, who have 
seen with their own eyes the great revolutions, or 
watched the progress of society and manners, in the vast 
empires springing up in the southern divisions of the 
New World, any thing that threw light upon the sulyect 
was likely to be favourably received, and was not sub- 
jected to the experimentum crucis , by being compared with 
numerous similar works on the same subject. But North 
America is far more trodden ground. The first flush of 
curiosity concerning it has died away. A trip across the 
Atlantic to New Y.ork and through the United States, 
or to Quebec and through Canada, is merely the work of 
a summer month or two, and consequently all the read- 
ing public, either by report or actual observation, know 
pretty accurately what is to be seen, and how things are 
going on both on the Hudson and the St Lawrence, and 
even on the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi. The 
traveller, therefore, who undertakes to publish an account 

I of his travels in this quarter, must be able to do some- 
thing more than merely state accurately and truly what 
he observes. He must be able to give to these observa- 
tions a graphic force and interest ; to draw correct in- 
ferences from them ; to reason from what has been to 
what may or will be ; to group old things anew ; and to 
find In the freshness of his own mind a fruitful source 
for original and striking trains of thought. A book of 
travels in the interior of Africa is judged of by very dif- 
ferent rules, from a book of travels in France or Ger- 
many. In the one case we think of the traveller more 
than his book ; and if he prove to us that he encountered 
many dangers, and overcame many difficulties, we con- 
sider ourselves bound to refrain from any severe criticism 
on his literary effort. But, in the other case, as the nar- 
rator has had nothing marvellous either to do or to suffer, 
and as he voluntarily pushes into our hand a new book about 
scenes and places with which we are all perfectly well 
acquainted, we feel entitled to ask — what intrinsic merit 
or novelty do its contents possess, to authorize this addi- 
tional demand upon our time and purse ? 

It is by this higher standard that we propose judging 
of Captain Hall’s Travels in North America ; and we are 
happy to say that, taking the work for all in all, we 
think it bears the test exceedingly well. The Captain la 
a lively, intelligent, active-minded man, who is not con- 
tented with common-places, and who likes to probe things 
to the root. He does not, apparently, possess a very vivid 
fancy, nor, probably, a very acute sensibility, nor, so far 
as we can discover, is his stock of book-learning very va- 
ried or extensive; but then, he has just a sufficient sup- 
ply of both fancy and sensibility for a traveller, — that is 
to say, he has enough to prevent him from being doll and 
mechanical, and not so much as to make him poetical, 
apocryphal, or mawkish ; and as to his book-learning, the 
want pf it (if it be a- wanting) is well supplied by a 
knowledge of life, an acquaintance with men and man- 
ners under almost every different phasis, a personal ex- 
perience of a very complete and comprehensive kind. If 
a man has naturally fair average parts, nothing will to 
speedily mature the judgment and render its decisions 
valuable as foreign travel. Few men have done more In 
this way than Captain Hall; and whilst. we have consl- 
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derable confidence in his Judgment, we are also satisfied 
that it is his sincere and anxious desire never to allow 
U to he influenced by preconceived prejudices of any 
land. In one or two instances his scrupulousness upon 
this point has carried him a little too far. For ex- 
ample, he tells us in the present work, that in order 
to enable him to form his opinions entirely for himself, 
he has carefully abstained from looking over the pages 
of a single preceding traveller in North America. This 
may have been conscientious — but, at the same time, it 
argues a want of confidence in himself, which, we think, 
an author ought to be slow to confess. No doubt there 
Would be a freshness and novelty about every thing he 
saw, which would probably strengthen the impression 
made by any individual object, and render it more easy 
to commit to paper a vivid description of it ; but might it 
not be an object which had been described a thousand 
times before by men of perhaps superior powers, or might 
there not be doubts and difficulties to clear up, or a new 
mode of treating the subject, which could never be dis- 
covered unless by consulting previous authorities ? We 
regret, both for our own sake and his, that Captain Hall 
laid down the resolution of reading nothing about North 
America till his own work concerning it issued from the 
pre ss . Had it not been for this rule, we should have 
found his remarks a good deal more condensed in several 

C s, whilst in others we should probably have had the 
fit of his opinion on several interesting questions 
broached by his predecessors, but not yet satisfactorily 
settled. In short, we think it clear that Captain Hall’s 
plan of proceeding, or rather, of not proceeding, before 
visiting a foreign country, ought to have no imitators. 

Another question naturally suggests itself at the out- 
set. With what sort of feelings towards the Americans 
did our traveller enter America ? Did he go as an aris- 
tocrat or a democrat ? Was he anxious for a puff from 
the Quarterly, or was he more ambitious of the praises of 
the Westminster Review? In the very first chapter, 
Captain Hall alludes to this subject at some length ; and, 
with becoming earnestness, labours to convince his reader 
that he went into the country determined to judge de- 
liberately and candidly, and to be guided by no rule but 
that of setting down his own sincere impressions, what- 
ever these might be. We feel convinced that Captain Hall 
has conscientiously adhered throughout to this determina- 
tion ; only we suspect that, without being aware of it, he 
has what we may term a British mode of thinking, which, 
in several instances, is scarcely calculated to do complete 
justice to the national peculiarities of the Americans. 
As a whole, however, his work is a fair and honourable 
one, and as such ought to be appreciated on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As we have already hinted, we think it a 
little too long ; but this we easily forgive, in considera- 
tion of the great mass of amusing and valuable matter it 
contains. Upon many political, agricultural, and com- 
mercial questions of moment, Captain Hall speaks to the 
point, and with great good sense ; while, as a mere tra- 
veller, or lively and picturesque narrator, it is impossible 
not to follow him, both with pleasure and profit. 

Captain Hall, along with his wife and infant daughter, 
(both of whom accompanied him in all his subsequent 
peregrinations, encountering every inconvenience with an 
indomitable spirit worthy of their name,) sailed for New 
York in April 1827. He proceeded up the Hudson, 
made a short trip to Massachusetts, and then turning 
westward, travelled along the Grand Erie Canal to Nia- 
gara. Thence he visited Lake Erie, and then proceeded 
through Canada, along Lake Ontario, and down the St 
Lawrence, to Montreal and Quebec. In September, he 
recrossed the Canadian frontier, and proceeded by Lake 
Champlain, Saratoga, and Albany, to Boston. Here he 
remained some time, visiting all the public institutions in 
and about the town, and devoting his attention exclusive- 
ly to American affairs — such as their religion, their ma- 
nufactories, their naval resources, their system of educa- 


tion, the influence of females in society, their political in- 
stitutions, and other matters of importance. Having re- 
turned from Boston to New York, hr once more left that 
city for Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia went on 
to Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Columbia, and 
Charleston, journeying of course through Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North and South Carolina. From Charles- 
ton he went down the coast to Savannah ; and then, again 
turning to the west, made a very extensive tour through 
Georgia, along the Alabama, and down upon the Missis- 
sippi at New Orleans. Proceeding thence up the Missis- 
sippi to its confluence, first with the Ohio, and then with 
the Missouri, it is difficult to say where the expedition 
might have ended, had not a severe illness which over- 
took the child made it necessary to get away from these 
great rivers as fast as possible, and into a more northern 
latitude. Captain Hall accordingly crossed the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and, going through Pennsylvania, ar- 
rived a third time at New York, from which be soon 
afterwards took his final departure for England, and in 
July 1828, landed at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, after 
an absence of fifteen months and five days. During this 
busy interval, independently of the double voyage across 
the Atlantic, he bad travelled in America eight thousand 
eight hundred miles, as a married man, and without 
meeting with the slightest accident. 

In our quotations from this work, it is impossible for 
us to enter upon any of the graver subjects it discusses. 
We must content ourselves with seriously recommending 
these to the best attention of our readers ; and, in the 
meantime, present a few miscellaneous extracts, which 
may be taken as fair specimens of the general tone of the 
book, and which cannot fail to be considered both amu- 
sing and interesting. Without farther preface we sub- 
join these passages : — 

AMERICAN JEALOUSY. 

“ Thus it ever was 1° great things as well as in small, on 
grave or ludicrous occasions. They were eternally onr the de- 
fensive, and gave us to understand that they suspected us of a 
design to find fault, at times when nothing on earth was fur- 
ther from our thoughts. Whenever any thing favourable 
happened, by chance or otherwise, to be stated with respect 
to England, there was straightway a fidget till the said cir- 
cumstance was counterbalanced by something squally good 
or much better in America. To such an extent was this 
jealous fever carried, that I hardly recollect above half a 
dozen occasions during the whole journey, when England 
>was mentioned, that the slightest interest of an agreeable 
kind was manifested on the part of the audience ; or that a 
brisk cross fire was not instantly opened on all hands to de- 
preciate what had been said ; or, which was still more fre- 
quent, to build up something finer, or taller, or larger, in 
America to overmatch it. It always occurred to me, that 
they paid themselves and their institutions the very poorest 
description of compliment by this course of proceeding ; and 


it would be quite easy to show why.”— Vol. I. pp. 110*11. 

NAMES or PLACES IN AMERICA. 

“ It has been the fashion of travellers in America, I am 
told — for 1 have read no travels in that country — to ridicule 
the practice of giving to unknown and inconsiderable' vil- 
lages, the names of places long hallowed by classical recol- 
lections. I was disposed, however, at one time to think, 

■ that there was nothing absurd in the matter. 1 did not 
deny that, on first looking at the map, and more particu- 
larlv, on hearing stage-drivers and stage-passengers talking 
of Troy, Ithaca, and Rome, and still more, when I heard 
them speaking of the towns of Cicero, Homer, or Manliu% 
an involuntary smile found its way to the lips, followed 
often by a good hearty laugh. The oddity and incongruity 
of the thing were much heightened by the admixture of such 
modern appellations as Truxton, Sullivan, and Tompkins, 
jumbled up with the Indian names of Onondaga, Oneida, 
and Chittenlngo. 

“ A little longer personal acquaintance with the subject, 
h o wev e r, led me to a different conclusion. All these un- 
oourteous, and at first irrepressible, feelings of ridicule, 
were, I hoped, quite eradicated ; and I tried to fancy that 
there was something very interesting, almost amiable, in 
any circumstances, no matter bow trivial, which contribu- 
ted to show, even indirectly, that these descendants of ouis 
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were still willing to keep up the old and generous recol- 
lections of their youth ; and although they had broken the 
cords of national union, that they were still disposed to bind 
themselves to us, by the ties of classical sentiment at least. 
For these reasons, then, I was inclined to approve, in 
theory, of the taste which had appropriated tne ancient 
names alluded to. I had also a sort of nope, that the mere 
use of the words would insensibly blend with their present 
occupations, and so keep alive some traces of the old spirit, 
described to me as fast melting away. 

“ By the same train of friendly reasoning, I was led to 
Imagine it possible, that the adoption of such names as Au- 
burn,—* loveliest village of the plain,*— Port Byron, and 
the innumerable Londons, Dublin*, Ed inburghs, and so 
on, were indicative of a latent or lingering kindliness to- 
wards the old country. The notion, tnat it was degrading 
to the venerable Roman names, to fix them upon these 
mushroom towns in the wilderncp, I combated, 1 flattered 
myself, somewhat adroitly, on the principle that, so far 
from the memory of Ithaca or Syracuse, or any such place, 
being degraded by the appropriation, the honour rather lay 
with the ancients, who, it is the fashion to take for grant- 
ed, enjoyed a leas amount of freedom and intelligence than 
their modem namesakes. 

“ * Let us,* I said one day to a friend who was impugn- 
ing these doctrines, * let us take Syracuse for example, 
which, in the year 1820, consisted of one house, one mill,' 
and one tavern : now, in 1827, it holds fifteen hundred in- 
habitants, has two large churches, innumerable wealthy 
shops filled with gbods, brought there by water-carriage 
from every corner of the globe; two large and splendid 
hotels ; many dozens of grocery-stores, or wbisky shops ; 
several busy printing-presses, from one of which issues a 
weekly newspaper ; a daily piost from the east, the south, 
and the west ; has a broad canal running through its bo- 
som ; — in short, it is a great and free city. Where is this 
to be matched,* I exclaimed, ( in ancient Italy or Greece ?* 

“ It grieves me much, however, to have the ungracious 
task forced upon me of entirely demolishing my own plau- 
sible handiwork. But truth renders it necessary to declare, 
that, after a long acquaintance with all these matters, I dis- 
covered that I was all in the wrong, and that there was 
not a word of sense in what I had uttered with so much stu- 
died candour. What is the most provoking proof that this 
fine doctrine of profitable associations was practically ab- 
surd, Is the fact, that even I myself, though comparatively 
so little acquainted with the classical-sounding places in 
question, have, alas ! seen and heard enough of them to 
have nearly all my classical recollections swept away by the 
contact. Now, therefore, whenever I meet with the name 
of a Roman city, or an author, or a general, instead of ha- 
ving my thoughts carried back, as heretofore, to the regions 
of antiquity, I am transported forthwith, in imagination, 
to the post-road on my way to Lake Erie ; and my joints 
and bones turn sore at the bare recollection of joltings, and 
other nameless vulgar annoyances, by day and by night, 
which, I much fear, will outlive all the little classical know- 
ledge of my juvenile days.” — VoL I. pp. 131-4. 

DRESS Or THE AMERICANS. 

“ The ladies in America obtain their fashions direct from 
Paris. I speak now of the grreat cities on the sea-coast, 
where the communication with Europe is easy and fre- 
quent. In the hack settlements, people are obliged to catch 
what opportunities come in their way ; and, accordingly, 
many applications were made to us for a sight of our ward- 
robe, which, it may be supposed, was none of the largest. 
The child’s clothes excited most interest, however, and pat- 
terns were asked for on many occasions. n 

“ While touching on this subject, I hope I may he per- 
mitted to say a few words, without giving offence— cer- 
tainly without meaning to give any— respecting the attire 
of the male part of the population, who, I have reason to 
think, do not, generally speaking, consider dress an object 
deserving of nearly so much attention as it undoubtedly 
ought to receive. It seems to me that dress isa branch, and 
.not an unimportant branch, of manners— a science they all 
profess themselves anxious to study. The men, probably 
without their being aware of it, have, somehow or other, 
acquired a habit of negligence, in this respect, quite obvious 
to the eye of a stranger. From the hat, which is never 
brushed, to the shoe, which is seldom polished, all parts of 
their dress are often left pretty much to take care or them- 
selves. Nothing seems to fit, or to be made with any pre- 
cision. It is very true, they are quite at liberty to adopt 
that form of drew, as well as that form of government, 


which pleases them best ; but, on the other hand, I hope it 
will be granted, that both the one and the other, contra- 
distinguished as they are so much from what is seen else- 
where, are perfectly fair points of remark for a foreigner.* 0 
— VoL I. pp. 156-7. 

PECULIARITIES OF AN AMERICAN VILLAGE. 

“ On the 26th of June 1827, we strolled through the vil- 
lage of Rochester, under the guidance of a most obliging 
and intelligent friend, a native of this part of the country. 
Every thing in this bustling place appeared to he in motion. 
The very streets seemed to he starting up of their own ac- 
cord, ready-made, and looking as freui and new as if they 
had been turned out of the workmen’s hands but an hour 
before— or that a great boxful of new houses had been sent 
by steam from New York, and tumbled out on the half- 
clear laud. The canal banks were, in some places, still 
nnturfed ; the lime seemed hardly dry in the masonry of 
the aqueduct, in the bridges, and in the numberless great 
saw-mills and manufactories. In many of these buildings 
the people were at work below stairs, while at top the car- 
penters were busy nailing on the planks of the roof. 

“ Some dwellings were half painted, while the foundations 
of others, within five yards* distance, were only beginning. 
I cannot say how many churches, court-houses, jails, and 
hotels I counted all in motion, creeping upwards. Several 
streets were nearly finished, but had not, as yet, received 
their names ; and many others were in the reverse predica- 
ment, being named but not commenced, — their local habi- 
tation being merely signified by lines of stakes. Here anp 
■ there we saw great warehouses, without window sashes, 
but half filled with goods, and furnished with hoisting- 
cranes, ready to fish up the huge pyramids of flour barrels, 
bales, and boxes, lyingin the streets. In the centre of the 
town, the spire of a Presbyterian church rose to a great 
height ; and on each side of the supporting tower was to ba 
seen the dial-plate of a clock, of which the machinery, in the 
hurry-skurry, had been left at New York. I need not say 
that these half-finished, whole-finished, and embryo streets, 
were crowded with people, carts, stages, cattle, pigs, far be- 
yond the reach of numbers ; and, as all these were lifting 
up their voices together, in keeping with the clatter of ham- 
mers, the ringing of axes, and the creaking of machinery, 
there was a fine concert, 1 assure you ! 

“ But it struck us that the interest of the town, for it 
seems idle to call it a village, was subordinate to that of th« 
suburbs. A few years ago the whole of that part of the 
country was covered with a dark, silent forest ; and even as 
it was, we could not proceed a mile in any direction, except 
that of the high-road, without coining full butt against tne 
woods of time immemorial. When laud is cleared for the 
purposes of cultivation, the stumps are left standing for 
many years, from its being easier, as well as more profita- 
ble in other respects, to plough round them, than to waste 
time and labour in rooting them out or burning them, or 
blowing them up with gunpowder. But when a forest is 
levelled, with a view to building a town in its place, a dif- 
ferent system must of course be adopted. The trees must 
then be removed, sooner or later, according to the means of 
the proprietor, or the necessities of the case. Thus, one 
man possessed of capital, will clear his lot of the wood, and 
erect houses, or even streets, across it ; while, on his neigh- 
bour’s land, the trees may be still growing. And it actually 
occurred to us several times within the immediate limits of 
the inhabited town itself— in streets, toe, where shops were 
opened, and all sorts of business actually going on, that we 
had to drive first on one side, and then on tbs other, to 
avoid the stamps of an oak, or a hemlock, or a pine-tree* 
staring ns full in the face. 

“ On driving a little beyond the streets, toward the 
woods, we came to a space about an acre in size, roughly 
enclosed, on the summit of a gentle swell in the ground. 

“ * What can this place be for ?* 

“ * Oh,* said my companion, * that is the grave-yard.* 

“ ‘ Grave-yard— what is that ?* said I ; for I was quite 
adrift. 

“ * Why, surely,* said he, * you know what a grave-vard 
Is? It is a burying-ground. All the inhabitants of the 

5 lace are buried there, whatever be their persuasion. We 
on’t use churchyards in America.* 

“ After we had gone about a mile from town, the forest 
thickened, we lost sight of every trace of a human dwell- 
ing, or of human interference with nature in any shape. 
We stood considering what we should do next, when the 
loud crash of a falling tree met our ears. Our friendly 
guide was showing off the curiosities of the places and was 
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Quite glad, he said, to hare this opportunity of exhibiting 
the very first step in the process of town-making. After a 
zig-zag scramble amongst trees, which had been allowed to 
grow up and decay century after century, we came to a spot 
where three or four men were employed in clearing out a 
street, as they declared, though any thing more unlike a 
street could not well be conceived. Nevertheless, the ground 
in question certainly formed part of the plan of the town. 
It had been chalked out by the surveyor’s stakes, and some 
speculators having taken up the lots for immediate build- 
ing, of course found it necessary to open a street through 
the woods, to afford a line of communication with the rest 
of the village. As fast as the trees were cut down, they 
were stripped of their branches and drawn off by oxen, sawn 
Into planks, or otherwise fashioned to the purposes of build- 
ing, without one moment's delay. There was little or no 
ex a ggeration, therefore, in supposing with our friend, that 
the same fir which might be waving about in full life and 
vigour in the morning, should be cut down, dragged into 
daylight, sauared, framed, and, before night, be hoisted up 
to make a Mam or rafter to some tavern, or factory, or 
store, at the corner of a street, which, twenty-four hours 
b efo r e , had existed only on paper, and yet which might be 
completed from end to end within a week afterwards.**— 
VoL I. pp. 160-4. 

THE FALLS OF H1AOAEA. 

“ On the 29th of June, 1827, we went from Lockport to 
the Falls of Niagara, which infinitely exceeded our antid- 
* potions. I think it right to begin with this explicit state- 
ment, because I do not remember in any instance in Ame- 
rica, or in England, when the subject was broached, that 
the first question has not been, * Did the Falls answer your 
expectations?* The best answer on this subject I remem- 
ber to have heard of, was made by a gentleman who had 
just been at Niagara, and on his return was appealed to by 
a party he met on the way going to the Falls, who natu- 
rally asked him if he thought they would be disappointed, 
* Why, no,* said he: ‘ Not unless you 'expect to witness the 
sea coming down from the moon 1* 

• • • • • • 

“ The first glimpse we go t of the great Fall was at the 
distance of about three miles below It, from the right, or 
eastern bank of the river. Without attempting to describe 
it, I may say, that I felt quite sure no subsequent examina- 
tion, whether near or remote, could ever remove, or even 
materially weaken, the impression left by this first view. 
From the time we discovered the stream, and especially af- 
ter coming within hearing of the cataract, our expectations 
were of course, wound up to the highest pitch. Most 
people, I suppose, in the course of their lives, must, on some 
occasion or other, have found themselves on the eve of a 
momentous occurrence ; and, by recalling what they expe- 
rienced at that time, will, perhaps, understand better what 
was felt, than I can venture to describe it. I remember 
myself experiencing something akin to it at St Helena, 
when waiting in Napoleon’s outer room, under the con- 
sciousness that the tread which I heard was from the foot 
of the man, who, a short while before, had roved at will 
over so great a portion of the world; but whose range was 
now confined to a few chambers ; and that I was separated 
from this astonishing person only by a door which was 
just about to op en so it was with Niagara. I knew that, 
at the next turn of the road, 1 should behold the most 
splendid sight on earth,— the outlet to those mighty reser- 
voirs, which contain, it is said, one-half of the fresh water 
on the surface of our planet.'*— VoL I. p. 177-81. 

ROADS IK CANADA. 

“ Illustrations, it is well known, generally mystify the 
subject instead of clearing it up; so 1 shall not compare 
this evening’s drive to trotting up or down a pair of stairs, 
for, in that case, there would be some kind of regularity in 
the developement of the bumps ; but with us there was no 
warning— no pause ; and when we least expected a jolt, 
down we went smack ! dash ! crash ! forging, like a ship in 
a head-sea, right into a hole half-a-yard deep. At other 
times, when an ominous break in the road seemed to indi- 
cate the coming mischief, and we clung, grinning like grim 
death, to the railing at the sides of the waggon, expecting a 
concussion, which, in the next instant, was to dislocate half 
the joints in our bodies, down we sank into a bed of mud, 
as softly as if the bottom and sides had been padded with 
cotton for our express accommodation. ’’—VoL 1. p. 268. 

We have no room for more quotations to-day, but as 
we do not think any work has been recently published 


from which we oould cull more entertainment for our 
readers, we shall, in all probability, return to it next 
week. 


Trials and other Proceedings in matters Criminal, before 
the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland ; selected from 
the Records of mat Court , and from Original Manu- 
scripts preserved in the General Register-House, Edin- 
burgh. By Robert Pitcairn, W.S., &c. &c. Part II. 
Edinburgh. William Tait. 1829. 


Wb reviewed the First Part of this work, which ap- 
peared about a month ago, in a very decent, dull, and bu-‘ 
siness-like manner. We shall probably review the Parts' 
which are to follow, after a similar fashion. But, with 
regard to the Part now Before us, we mean to allow our- 
selves a little liberty. To this resolution we are moved 
by a twofold reason. In the first place, though the por- 
tion of the records of our criminal court, at which Mr 
Pitcairn is now arrived, are more full and more regular- 
ly kept than at an earlier period, they are still too meagre 
to allow of our speaking with certainty of the forms and 
principles of law recognised at the time of which they 
are a monument ; and, besides, no inconsiderable space in 
this Second Part is allotted to a laborious and unexpect- 
edly successful attempt to fill up, aliunde, a gap of four 
years in the Books of Adjournal. Although fall, therefore, 
of valuable hints, it does not throw any broad or decided- 
ly new light upon our legal antiquities ; and we conse- 
quently decline launching at present on so wide an ocean. 
Add to this, that the contents of the present number of 
this publication are such as irresistibly incline us to pick 
out and lay before our readers, in the pure spirit of gos- 
sip, some of the marvellous tales with which It abounds.' 
With all deference, therefore, we offer our friends the 
most full and authentic narrative of the state of the infer- 
nal kingdom during the reign of James VI. that has yet 
been given to the public. 

It is generally understood that the belief in witchcraft 
increased with the progress of the reformed doctrines. 
We are inclined to think this a mistake. The belief was 
as prevalent before, but the laxness and remissness of the 
wealthy and indolent Catholic priesthood was the cause 
that less was said of it. The reformed clergy merely re- 
tained on this point the superstition of their predecessors, 
but they set themselves with more noise and more ener- 
gy to overthrow what they conceived to be the kingdom 
of Satan. The warfare was carried on sharply ; under 
James, more regular and systematic tactics were adopt- 
ed, and by his vigorous generalship the hellish host was 
driven to great straits. It is well known, that in his 
riper years, he penned,' with his own royal hand, a 
most masterly treatise against the practice of witchcraft. 
But it is, perhaps, not so well known, that this trea- 
tise contains merely the matured experience of his youth- 
ful campaigns. The matter stands thus. In 1589, 
Anne of Denmark was intercepted in her way to this 
country by a tempest, which obliged her to put back. In 
a fit of impatient gallantry James took shipping for Den- 
mark, where he was married to the Princess. Return- 
ing with his bride to Scotland in May 1590, he too expe- 
rienced some buffeting from severe gales. Now, these 
gales happening during the winter, and early in spring, 
a time at which such phenomena are of rare occurrence 
in our latitudes, it was evident to the dullest apprehen- 
sion, that they must be caused by some infernal agency 
at work to thwart the will of the growing Solomon. 
James, whose disposition, by nature and education, had 
more of the pedagogue than the king, and who was withal 
a little timid, where his own person was concerned, was 
easily induced to take strong measures against those da- 
ring enchanters who had waged war with majesty itself. 
Early in 1591, many suspected persons were “ appre- 
hendlt and put to divers sortes of trialls.” In June, of 
the same year, his majesty gave a proof of his determina- 
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tton that no witch should escape through ill-judged lenity the most severe death the court could adjudge, being burnt 
in the assize, by causing the majority of a jury who had without having been previously strangled. She appears 
thoughtlessly acquitted one, to be “ dilatit of errour” in to have believed in her own supernatural powers, and to 
his own royal presence. On the twenty-sixth of Octo- have gloried in them to the last. 

her, he granted a commission to several of his counsellors Johnne Feane is another remarkable individual. Ho 
for the more effectual enquiry after, and discovery of, is reported to have been schoolmaster at Tranent, and 
witchcraft. Owing to these energetic measures many was a person of no small consequence, being “ Register 
hidden crimes were brought to light, and many delin- and Secretar to the Devil.** It was his office to lead the 
quents punished. ring in the preparatory incantation of dancing “ widder- 

It cannot be denied that, owing to the means of dis schinnes about.” Also, on entering the church where 
covering witches not having been at that time brought to their meetings were held, he “ blew up the duris, and 
the last degree of precision and certainty, there is great blew in the lychtis, quhilkis were lyke mekle blak can- 
reason to fear that many innocent suffered along with the dillis, stiking round about the pulpett.” He sat next to 
guilty. Thus, in the case of Alesoun Balfour, condemned the Devil, on his left hand. He had the power, while 
in virtue of her own confession, the unfortunate woman lying in his bed, to be u tane In the spreit, and to be 
declared, when led to the itake,4 (< That the tyme of bir care it and transport it to many montanes^ as thocht threw 
first depositioun ache wes tortoured diverse and severall all the warld.” He could go in the Dody “ souch and 
tymes in the Caschielawis, and sindrie tymis takin out athairt the eird,** and skim over the sea in a riddle. He 
of thame deid, and out of ail remembrance elthir of guid could open “ ane lok be his sorcerie, be blowing in ane wo- 
or ewill ; as likewyis hir guidman being in the stokis, hir man’s band, hhnselff sittand at the fireside.” “ Being cum- 
sone tortourit in the Buitis, and hir dochtir put in the and furth of Patrik Umphrais son is house in the mylne, 
Pilliewinkis, qubairwith ache and thay wer swa vexit and under nycht, fra his supper, and paasand to Tranent on 
tormentit, that pairtlie to eschew ane gretar torment and horsbak and ane man with him, he, be his devilisch craft, 
pwnieschement, and upoun promets of hir lyffe and guid rasit up foure can dillis upoune the horssis luggis, and ane 
deid, falslie and aganis hir saul and conscience, sche maid uther candill upoune the staff which the man had in his 
yatconfes8ionn,and na utherwyis.” The unhappy woman hand; and gaif sic lycht as gif itt had bene day lycht ; 
suffered, adhering to this declaration to the last. The lyk as the saidis candillisreturnit with the said man quhill 
production of a copy of it, notorially attested, was af- his hamecuming ; and causit him fall deid at his entre 
terwards held by an assize sufficient for clearing the Mas- within the bous.” 

ter of Orkney of an accusation that he had consulted Agnes Sampeonne is said by Spotswood to have been 
with witches. We have met with nothing in history “ not of the base and ignorant sort of witches, but ma- 
more affecting than this death declaration of poor Aleson ; tron-like, grave and settled in her answers, which were 
it is the wailing of outraged nature suffering from the all to some purpose.” She seems to have been a profess- 
absurdity and brutality of man. ed curer of sickness, by means of spells and incantations. 

But to return to our subject. The victims of the ages Her prayer for her patients, which is entered on the dit- 
of superstition were not always so innocent as this poor tay, is a doggrel version of the creed. The conjuration 
woman. The guilt of some of them is of a nature that used by her for the recovery of the sick is in the name of 
renders sympathy with their sufferings, dreadful os they God and Jesus. The “ Ave Maria” was likewise used 
were, almost impossible. This is the most painful thing by her for similar purposes. The following is rather a 
in the history of witchcraft, that, while we acknowledge curious way of curing a sick person : — “ Item, the said 
the absurdity of the sentence, we can rarely feel for the Agnes is fVlit and convict of cureing umquhile Rsbert 
sufferer. Both the judge and the accused believed in the Kerse in Dalkeytb, wha wes havelie tormented with 
power of spells, and, not unfrequently, the condemned witchcraft and diseis, laid on him be ane Westland war- 
person met with little worse treatment than his unnatu- l ac k when he wes in Dumfreis ; quhilk seiknes sche tuik 
ral indulgence of pride, malice, covetousness, and licen- upoun hir selff, and kepit the samyn with grit groining 
tious pleasure deserved. and torment quhill the morne, on quhilk tyme thair wes 

The crime of witchcraft was not confined to the lowei* ane grit dyn hard in the bous ; quhilk seiknes she caist 
orders. We find, in Mr Pitcairn’s pages, no less than off hir selff in the cloise, to the effect ane catt or dog 
three instances in which the parties accused are of high mycht half gottin the samyn.” A similar cantrip was 
rank. Catherine Lady Fowlis, (p. 191,) to whose case played by Agnes in behalf of Eufame Makcalzane, who 
we alluded on a former occasion, seems to have been a is accused of “ consulting and seiklng help at Anny 
woman not only of high birth, but strong mind. Ambi- Sampeoune, ane notorious witch, for relief of hir payne 
tious views, and a natural tinge of the age’s superstition, in the tyme of the birth of hir twa sonnes • * • the 
led her at first to seek supernatural aid. But she seems quhilk being praktesit be bir, as she had ressavit the 
soon to have penetrated the hollow mummery of the gamin frae the said Annie, and in formation n of the use 
crones to whom she applied, and to have moved onward thairof ; hir seiknes wes casein off hir unnaturallie, in the 
to her purpose with a clear eye and reckless heart. She birth of hir first sone upoun ane dog ; quhilk ranne % 
allowed them to proceed with their incantations, but re- away, and wes never sene agane : and in the birth of hir 
lied solely on their skill in preparing poisons. Her step- last sone the same prakteis foirsaid wes usit, and hir na- 
son, Mr Hector Monro, (p. 201,) was of a different chaa- turall and kindlie payne unnaturallie cassin off hir upoun 
acter. His mind appears to have been as sickly as his the wantoune catt in the hous ; quhilk lykwyis wes never 
body. He was accused of trafficking with witches to sene thaireftir.” She was one of the party which con- 
procure health. The extent of his guilt was selfishly veoed at the “ Brume-hoillis ; quhair, with Robert 
taking steps, which his foster-mother had persuaded him Greirson, their admeralt and maister-man, thay past oure 
would save his life, at the expense of his brothers. Both the sea in riddillis to ane schip, quhair thay enter! t with 
of these precious kinsfolk were acquitted. Eufame Mak- the Deivill thair maister tbairin ; quhan aftir thay had 
calzane, (p. 247,) their equal in rank, was a character eittin and drukkin, thay caist owir ane black dog, that 
differing from both. She was the daughter of Lord Clifton- skippit under the schip, thay having thair maister the 
hall, a senator of the College of Justice, eminent in litera- Deivill thairin, quha drown it the schip be tumbling.” 

. tore, and distinguished both as a lawyer and a statesman. These are the most prominent characters among the 
With the exception of her alleged share in the treasonable respectable adherents of the enemy. It is not worth 
conspiracy against the king and queen, she seems to have while taking up the reader’s time with the subalterns ; 
dabbled in the black art solely for the purpose of facili- but it may be as well to take a glimpse at their master, 
tating her enjoyment of licentious pleasures, and ensuring and the nature of -his sway over them. 

. her vengeance on such as stood in her way. She suffered He is described on one occasion as (< ane blak 
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man, with ane blak baird stikand out like ane gettis 
baird ; and ane hie ribbit neise fall and doun scharp lyke 
the beik of ane balk ; with ane lang rumpill ; cled in 
ane blak tatie goune ; and ane evill favorit scull-bonnet 
an hie held.*' On another we are told that he was “ cauld 
lyk yce ; his body hard lyk yrn ; his face terrible ; his 
noise lyk the bek of ane egle ; gret bournyng eyn ; hie 
handie and leggis wer herry, with clawis upoun his 
handle and feet like the griffon ; and epak with a how 
voice.” He seems to have been a strict disciplinarian, 
for poor Gray Meill happening once to make a remark 
which did not please him, “ the Devill gaiff him a gret 
Maw." Nevertheless, mutinies were not unfrequent in 
the corps. Thus; — “ The Devill start up himselff in 
foe pulpit lyke ane mekle blak man, and callit everie man 
he his name, and everie ane answerit, 4 Heir, Mr.' Ro- 
bert Greirsoune being namit, thay ran all hirdie-girdie, 
and wer angrie ; for it wes promesit that he should be 
callit Bo** the Comptroller, alias Rob the Rower, for 
expressing of his name." Again, “ Agnes Sampsoune 
quarrelit hir maister the Devill, and that in respect she 
bad never gottin guid of him, and said sche wald re- 
liance him, bott did it nocht ; and he promesit to hir at 
that time that nathing sould go againis hir." 

The duties the witches were expected to perform were 
many and laborious. The advantages conferred upon them 
In return were in a great measure illusory. For the mods 
in which they paid their homage, we must refer our read- 
ers to Mr Pitcairn ; and having prattled of these matters 
at greater length than we intended, we must refer them 
to the same source for some interesting news of Fairy- 
land. 


Observations on the Rural Affairs of Ireland. By Jo- 
seph Lambert, Esq. William Curry, Jun. and Co. 
Dublin. 1829. 

From the fertility and minute subdivision of its soil, 
together with the mildness of its climate, Ireland is almost 
solely an agricultural country. Comparatively little pro- 
gress has hitherto been made in manufactures, and even 
its rural economy is in many respects defective. The 
cause of this is obvious ; for upon what does the agricul- 
tural prosperity of any nation depend? Success cannot 
certainly be expected while the principal proprietors al- 
most constantly live at a distance from their estates. Nor 
can the practical husbandman receive sufficient encourage- 
ment merely from the partial endeavours of a few resi- 
dent owners. Were the baneful practice of absenteeism 
prevented by the imposition of a salutary tax, — were even 
one half of the waste lands reclaimed, or those at present 
cultivated placed under an improved mode of management, 
a new Impetus would be given to industry, and a channel 
would be opened for the influx and diffusion of capital. 
The means of subsistence would then prove no longer in- 
adequate to the maintenance of the existing population. 
With this improvement in their economic condition, the 
Irish peasantry would assume a higher cast of character, 
and the political strength of the country would be en- 
larged. 

We have perused the work now before us with consi- 
derable satisfaction. It has been the object of the writer 
to compress within a small compass, every thing that can 
be deemed essentially useful regarding rural affairs. He 
carefully avoids the discussion of those plans which have 
been principally adduced by wild and visionary theorists. 
The opinions of our author are, in general, founded on 
facts ascertained by himself during his residence in Ire- 
land ; and his conclusions, on this account, become im- 
portant. In introducing his subject, he offers some general 
observations on fanning — on the profits which it usually 
yields — and on the methodical arrangements by which it 
must be conducted. It is fairly admitted, that so far as 
regards economy in ploughing, the Scotch eqjoy a supe- 
riority over the English. With two hones and one man 


in Scotland, ploughing may often be accomplished in bet-' 
ter style than with four horses and two men in England. 
Our author accordingly acknowledges it would be highly 
desirable if the Scotch plough were universally used in 
Ireland ; though a somewhat excusable prejudice still 
prevails in favour of old habits. Oats being the staple 
product in the way of corn, Mr Lambert has noticed the 
most approved process for its culture. We, however, sus- 
pect he ‘ rather exaggerates, when he asserts, that four- 
fifths of the grain grown in Ireland are exported, although 
confessedly there is always a sure and steady demand for 
it from the English and Scotch markets. Like a genuine 
Irishman, our author maintains the reputation of pota- 
toes as an ameliorating crop of the first order. Indeed, 
its utility to Britain, as well as to the Irish themselves, 
by enabling them to spore so much corn to the farmer, 
cannot be warrantably disputed. To the manner in 
which our author proposes to reclaim bogs and wastes, we 
can see no possible objection. He does not, indeed, agree 
with certain wiseacres, who calculate on turning all bogs 
into meadows ; but he draws the distinction with great 
precision, between the different descriptions of waste 
lands which would be likely to remunerate the reclaimer. 
As another desirable means of improving the face of the 
country, be shows, at some length, the necessity for 
planting. Trees are the most beautifying objects in na- 
ture ; and, while they render the dime more genial, by 
affording shelter and shade, they considerably augment 
the value of landed property. The present volume con- 
dudes with some useful lessons in the art of ornamental 
gardening. 

While our author deserves credit for the skill with 
which his enquiry has been conducted, his labours will, 
at the same time, tend to impart juster notions concern- 
ing a country from which, as Churchhill asserts, 

Briton* have drawn their sport with no kind view. 

And Judged the many by the rascal few. 


Protestantism its own Protection : Being a Sermon Preach- 
ed at the Episcopal Visitation of the Right Rev . Daniel 
Sandford , in St John's Chapel, Edinburgh , on Wed- 
nesday , June 17, 1829. By the Rev. Robert More- 
bead, D.D. &c. &c. Edinburgh. Cadell and Co. 
1829. 

Wx have perused this Sermon with much pleasure. 
*It is every way worthy of the universally respected and 
able Divine by whom it was ddivered. The true spirit 
of moderation and genuine Christian charity pervades the 
whole. Without any attempt at great brilliancy or elo- 
quence, it is characterized by the classical elegance of its 
diction, and the perfect solidity of its doctrines. The text 
is, “ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might and Dr Morehead, in a forcible 
but temperate manner, shows that this strength is mainly 
to be acquired, — 1st, by the cherishing a constant and un- 
abated zeal for divine truth ; 2d, by cultivating sound and 
extensive learning; and 3d, by enlightened charity to- 
wards all men. Surely this is the correct view of the 
subject, and much more likely to produce beneficial re- 
sults than any violent declamation either pro or con a par- 
ticular denomination of Christians. We warmly recom- 
mend this sermon, both for its style and its sentiments. 


The New French Manual, and Traveller's Companion. 

By Gabriel Surenne, F. A. S. E., French Teacher, 

Edinburgh. Third Edition, revised- and enlarged. 

Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

This is a neat, clever, and useful little work, and we 
do not wonder that it has gone to a third edition. It 
contains, among other things, an introduction to French 
pronunciation, a copious vocabulary, a selection of phrases, 
a series of conversations (in French and English) on a 
tour to Paris by four dUfatnt routes, with a description 
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of the public buildings, institutions, curiosities, manners, 
and amusements of the French capital; together with 
models of epistolary correspondence, and directions to 
travellers. We do not know many works of a similar 
size and sort that we would sooner recommend to persons 
about to make a tour on the Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


DE BURGO’S BRIDE. 

By Alexander Sutherland , Author of" Tales of a Pilgrim.” 

And this the world calls frenzy. 

By sow. 

There is no solitude more terrible than the madman’s 
cell — no sound more hideous than his wild impassioned 
cry. It is scarcely possible to keep the blood from curd- 
ling to the very heart, while one stands between the four 
bare walls that enclose him. The miserable pallet on 
which he reclines — the chill sluggish atmosphere he 
breathes — the perpetual gloom that pervades it, relieved 
only by the light that flashes from his sleepless eyes, are 
sufficiently repulsive to scare even affection's self away. 
How many of the world’s denizens fancy in their igno- 
rance that they nourish love stronger than death ; that 
there are beings in existence from whom even this most 
terrible of all maladies could not separate them ; but how 
few, how very few, have stood the ordeal, and repaired, 
day after day, through long years of despondency, on a 
visit of mercy to the den of despair ! 

These, or something like these, were the thoughts that 
occupied me as I passed through the court-yard of the 
gaunt and spacious structure in which one whom I had 
known in the enjoyment of many blessings — friends, 
riches, talents, and beauty, — was now entombed, for what 
is the cell of madness but a living grave, possessing all 
the terrors, without the tranquillity, of the house of 
death? It was a visit that had, perhaps, better have 
been left unpaid — for what right had I, who ranked not 
among her kindred, to look upon her in her desolation ? 
but I could not bring myself to pass the building for the 
last time I was ever likely to pass it, without turning in, 
and ascertaining in a personal interview the condition of 
the stricken deer, who had found within it a place of re- 
fuge. Besides, I had in these days rather a desire to 
watch the aberrations of insanity, and note the various 
forms in which it developed itself according to the state of 
the prostrated mind, and the nature of the blow that had 
destroyed it. In some countries, the madman is reve- 
renced as one who utters the behests of Heaven ; and thin 
is not to be marvelled at, when we consider the sublime 
thoughts that often mingle with his ravings, and the al- 
most oracular expression they sometimes assume. 

I found some difficulty in obtaining the interview I 
solicited, for the keeper was a man of rigour in his way ; 
but at length, as in almost every case of the kind, a bribe 
unlocked the grate. As he led the way along a succession 
of dark passages to the lost one's apartment, I heard, on 
each side, sounds of despair ; for every door we passed — 
and there were many of them — opened into a cell inhabited 
by some solitary wretch. From one came deep sighs, 
such as sanity, even in the extremity of suffering, never 
gave vent to — from another groans — from a third a wild 
melancholy song — and from others, shrieks, and execra- 
tions, and the horrible clank of chains. In each door 
was a small aperture permitting a view of the interior of 
the cell; and two I ventured to survey. In one, I 
beheld a miserable creature, covered with rags — for he 
would permit nothing else to remain on his shivering 
limbs — stuck up, like a statue, rigid and motionless, in a 
corner of the dungeon. In the other, I saw only a hide- 
ous face, which almost touched mine the moment I put 
my eye to the aperture, and made me start back in dis- 
may. My donation had made the menial who acted as 
my conductor talkative, and he would readily have fa- 


voured me with a few biographical sketches of suffering 
humanity, but I did not incline to encourage him, and we 
passed silently on. 

The care of a wealthy and once admiring kindred bad 
purchased for the unhappy lady whom I came to visit a 
greater share of comfort than usually foils to the lot of 
the confirmed bedlamite ; but still to me, who had seen 
her once so differently situated, her apartment looked bare 
and desolate. It chanced to be one of her tranquil inter- 
vals, and I found her measuring, with slow, firm steps 
the limits of her circumscribed domain. Except that 
mental suffering had set its ineffaceable seal on her fair 
brow, she was little changed from what I had formerly 
known her. Her form was still faultless, and every mo- 
tion into which it fell full of grace — her classically shaped 
head still rose in swan-like dignity — her dark eyes shone 
with a brilliancy I had never seen rivalled even in the 
days of her pride — and her lips, though slightly com- 
pressed, as if she were occupied with bitter thoughts, still 
curled in all the plenitude of patrician beauty. The last 
time I had beheld her, she had moved the fairest among 
the gay and the glorious ; but, even in that bright hour, 
when all was splendour and joy around her, she looked 
not more strictly beautiful than when, a mind-smitten 
creature, her arms folded closely over her lacerated heart, 
she stood before me in that house of woe. 

I was prepared to find that she had forgotten me, for 
our former acquaintance had been brief ; and, therefore, 
felt no surprise when, after a short and rather stern sur- 
vey, during which she had paused in her walk, she turned 
away with some stateliness, and silently resumed it. For 
a few moments, I could not divest myself of the restraint 
which her noble presence inspired ; and, while I yet hesi- 
tated to address her, she suddenly turned round, and plant- 
ed herself before me. 

“ Are you a friend or an enemy ?” said she abruptly. 

“ A friend, lady," I answered ; “ at least you once 
deigned to bestow that title on me.” 

“ Then prove it, and take me hence," was her rejoinder. 
“ This is no home for the heiress of Louvaine, — the grim, 
horrible faces that inhabit it are not the society to which 
she has been accustomed — the jabbering* that pervade it 
through the day, and the shrieks that fill it in the night, 
are not the sounds that should soothe the ear of a high- 
born lady. Take me hence, stranger, if you are, as you 
say, a friend — take me back to the wild woods of my in- 
fancy — to the roof where no vile menial dare insult, with 
his arrogance, the daughter of its master." 

I shook my head, for I knew not how to reply. 

“ I see how it is,” said she bitterly ; “ all mankind are 
alike — the wretched have no friends. When I was happy, 
bow they crowded round me ! but now they are all bu- 
ried in the same boundless grave — the wide weltering 

“ Nay, lady," said I, “ there are still many to whom 
your happiness is dear ; and to me, the friend of Eustace 
de Burgh, it can never be otherwise." 

“ De Burgh !" she almost shrieked, while her whole 
frame quivered like an aspen, and she struggled to re- 
lieve her hands from the confinement, in which, I ob- 
served with sorrow, it had been necessary to place them. 
“ De Burgh ! My Eustace ! — What know you, stranger, 
of my lost lover? But, stay — I remember — You are 
the companion of his wanderings ; the friend whom he 
had tried long, long before he knew his Edith, and whose 
kind blessing followed us when we fled together from the 
cruel and the cold, who sought to separate us in our na- 
tive land. Have you come to require his bloody corse 
at my hands? Do you think, pale stranger, that my 
young hero would have left my side, if the grave — the 
same grave that yawns for these wearied limbs — had not 
closed over him ? Your eyes tell me that you think I 
led him to his death, and perhaps you are right, though, 
believe me, it was dire mischance alone that struck him 
down into the sea. Listen : It is right that the memory 
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of one so brave and kind should not perish with this frail 
spirit. Friend — De Burgos friend — for even in my de- 
solation I love to give him the chivalric name of his knight- 
ly race — I will tell you how he died.” 

Though the catastrophe to which she referred was not 
unknown to me, I could not bring myself to decline lis- 
tening to the recital of it from her own mouth ; and, with 
the figurative eloquence of insanity, she proceeded : 

“ We were wedded — wedded, as you know, in defiance 
of all that the worldly and the wise could say against it. 
He had selected me from ten thousand, who would have 
been proud to become his bride ; and for him 1 left my 
ancestral home, and a happier home the wide world con- 
tained not. My father looked sternly, and spoke as he 
looked,— and my mother — my never-changing mother, 
wept fondly on my bosom ; but neither harsh words, nor 
gentle tears, had power to win back my devoted heart. 
What recked it to me, richly dowered as they told me 1 
was bom to be, that he had little but a proud name, and 
a soldier's fortune ? Had the wealth of the world been 
mine, I would have strewn it at his feet ; for of what 
value are riches and honours, when the heart is blighted, 
and those with whom we wished to share them are torn 
away ? We fled, as I have told you, far over the waters. 
De Burgh’s duty called him to the sunny islands of the 
Adriatic ; his gallant companions in arms garrisoned stout 
Corfu ; and among the bright groves of that storied isle, 
with the snow-tipped pinnacles of the land of deathless 
deeds to gaze on, he assured me time would roll over us 
as it rolls over the blest in heaven, if there be time beyond 
the grave. How gaily bounded the gallant ship that car- 
ried us away over the sea ! How radiantly hung the sun 
on the rim of the broad Atlantic, on the evening that I 
beheld, with saddened heart — for my mother's sigh fol- 
lowed me on the breeze, — the cliffs of my native land 
vanish behind us. Had not the glances of De Burgh 
been fastened on me — had not his voice, and for a war- 
rior’s it was the gentlest of all voices — whispered hope 
and joy — I know not but I might have chidden the very 
gale that sent our ship like a bird into the solitudes of the 
ocean. I have heard men speak of the loneliness of the 
pathless main. 1 have heard them say that the desert 
itself is scarcely less heart-wearying and monotonous. It 
may be so — for the only desert of which I have a know- 
ledge, is the arid one of my own breast — but willingly 
would I live for ever in such a desert as was the deck of 
that small ship to me. True, the illimitable waters were 
around us — true, a frail plank alone separated us from the 
profound abyss that has swallowed up so many proud 
argosies — true, the mischance of a moment might have 
cast us helpless into the bosom of the waves ; but what 
cared I for jeopardy, when he whom I adored so dearly, 
stood by me ready, if fate so willed It, to perish on the 
same billow ! De Burgh's friend — you have sat by the 
same watch-fire— slept in the same tent. You have lis- 
tened to the wild and perilous tales that he loved to tell, 
and sympathized in the solemn thoughts — pure and ex- 
alted as the philosophy of angels — that his spirit breath- 
ed. To you, therefore, I need say no more of these hal- 
cyon hours. A storm came on. The sea was tossed into 
mighty waves, and our ship groaned in every timber as 
she stemmed them. I was told that there was danger, 
but De Burgh's arm begirt me — his bright face was turn- 
ed unblenchingly to the surge— and was it for me — like 
himself the descendant of a warrior-race — to permit fear 
to unnerve my heart ? Three terrible days we wandered 
almost helmless over the waters— on the fourth morning 
the green headlands of Portugal rose in the orient, but the 
tempest still raged in all its fury, and the mariners pre- 
saged that we should only reach the shore to find our 
graves. We stood for the Tagus, shattered and despairing 
— and with the even-tide, in storm and darkness, tried to 
enter that far-famed river. What recks it to me that a 
proud capital is mirrored on its boso m , or that its waters 
flow over sands of gold ? In the tumult of that terrible 


night, De Burgh and myself stood side by side upon the 
deck, our hands clasped, our hearts devoted, watching for 
the wave that was to engulph us. By the dim phospho- 
rescent flashing of the sea I saw a huge ship rushing 
down on us with the swiftness of a whirlwind. Tempest- 
tost like our own, but contemning the elemental strife^ 
she bore bravely over the swell with her every sail set, 
while we scarcely dared to unfurl a yard of canvass on our 
quivering masts. Our crew gave but one terrified shout to 
warn the stranger of our danger. In the next instant, 
flung onward by wind and billow, she was on board 
of us, and the crack of doom followed. I clung to De 
Burgh — not to save my own life, for that was valuel ess - 
but to shield his, which was so immeasurably dear ; but 
in an instant of time, even while I looked into his beau- 
tiful eyes, and drank in the words of courage that his 
brave heart uttered, an unseen power dashed him far from 
my embrace. What mysterious bolt had stricken him I 
know not, but it hurled us many yards asunder ; and 
when I tried again to enclasp him he was floating lifeless 
on the waves. How I was saved it matters not — better 
far that the charitable hands that succoured me had left 
me to share his grave. His body, they told me, was never 
recovered from the deep. Mine, as you see, was brought 
here, but my heart is with him in the waters." 

Her tale of sorrow was told. I cpred not to probe 
further so immedicable a wound; and with a mental 
imploration that peace might descend on her broken spirit, 
I departed. The sad exclamation, “ De Burgh’s friend, 
take me hence !" pursued me to the outermost gate of the 
building ; and though I had left the lorn one without be- 
ing able to utter a word of consolation, I did not forget her 
adjuration. Men called her mad, but there was a method 
in her madness that held out a hope that in a kindlier re- 
treat her stricken mind would regain at least a portion of 
tranquillity, though it might never thoroughly recover the 
shock it had sustained. It is unnecessary to detail the 
means by which, despite the frowns that awaited me, as 
the friend of one whose memory they held sinister, I won 
on her natural guardians to remove her from the thraldom 
in which she was so obviously drooping down into hope- 
less despair. But alas ! the resolution to restore her to 
comparative liberty was taken too late. Her devoted 
heart, sacrificed at the shrine of that indestructible attach- 
ment, which had been her bane, had broken before the 
messenger of mercy reached her prison, and he found her 
at peace. Her dust rests in the mausoleum of her kin- 
dred, which has since opened to receive the last of her race; 
and her memory, noble and beautiful as she was, has 
passed from her native halls for ever. 


BILL FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PUPPYISM. 

( Communicated by a Member of hit Majesty's Privy 
Council) 

“ The Roman* grew extremely expensive sad foppish ; so that 
the Emperor Aurelian forbid men that variety of colours on 
their shoes, allowing It still to women.** 

Arbuthivot. 

Wk consider ourselves fortunate in being able to lay 
before our readers some account of the provisions of this 
important bill, which will certainly receive the early dis- 
cussion of Parliament next Session. The preamble sets 
forth that, “ Whereas, the detrimental and injurious 
practices of Puppyism within the cities of London, Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, and other parts of his Majesty's domi- 
nions, have increased, are increasing, and ought to be di- 
minished, be it enacted," &c. Of the enacting clauses, 
the following are the chief : 

I. This clause recites a great many acts regarding 
Puppyism, some of which are to be repealed, others con- 
firmed. 

II. The recital of this clause is, that it has become a 
common practice for puppies to walk about the streets 
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smoking cigars, to the great discomfort and annoyance of 
the lieges ; and it is made lawful for the police, or any 
magistrate or justice, summarily to apprehend the offend- 
er, to confiscate his cigar, and confine him In any of the 
common sewers of the city, for any period not exceeding 
twelve hours. 

III. “ Whereas it has become a common practice for 
persons haring, or imagining themselves to have, hand- 
some throats, wilfully, feloniously, and puppyishly, to walk 
or promenade about the public streets, with their shirt- 
collars turned over, and a piece of black ribbon tied about 
their necks, instead of a cravat. Be it enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all such persons shall, and may be 
summarily apprehended as aforesaid ; and, upon con- 
viction of the said puppyism, shall have a mustard or 
other blister applied round their said throats, there to re- 
main until removed in course of law.” 

IV. This clause imposes heavy penalties upon per- 
sons wearing a superfluity of chains and ribbons across 
their breasts, and interlaced through the button-holes of 
their vests, under the false pretence of having valuable 
watches, quizzing-glasses, Ike. ; on persons riding horses 
or driving gigs about town, for the sole purpose of dis- 
play ; and on persons wearing false collars, riding-shirts, 
or false wrist-bands. This last class of offenders are to 
be given over to the washerwomen. It is understood, 
however, that this provision met with much opposition 
from Mr Hume in the Committee which prepared the 
bill, on financial grounds. 

V. “ Whereas persons with two left legs, without calves, 
or without, thighs, or having thick knees and ancles, felo- 
niously and puppyishly appear at private parties in tight 
pantaloons, Be it enacted, that any person convicted of 
said offence in manner foresaid, shall be ordained to ap- 
pear in public for three weeks, in the Highland garment, 
called a kilt, or philabeg ; and that the said tight panta- 
loons shall be forfeited, one-half to the common good of 
the dty, and the other to the lady or gentleman who shall 
have given the information.’* 

VI. “ Whereas many persons, not bald, who have grey 
or red hair, or for no other cause than the pure spirit of 
puppyism, do cause their natural hair to be cut or shaven 
off, and cover their heads with wigs, wilfully, puppyish- 
ly, and fantastically, Be it enacted, that all such persons, 
on conviction, shall forfeit said wigs to the worshipful 
societies of poulterers in London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, 
to be by them applied in the production of chickens from 
eggs ; and shall be sentenced to appear at all public places 
with Welsh wigs, of not above one shilling value, until 
their natural hair be again fully grown.” 

VII. This clause relates to the puppyish, macaroni- 
cal, and Aatr-etical practice of persons not in his mqjes- 
ty’a service, And not foreigners, wearing moustaches and 
whiskers of excessive size. The whole of the whiskers 
and moustaches are ordained to be summarily cut off, and 
the product given to the Edinburgh Infirmary, or Guy’s 
Hospital, for stuffing mattrasses for the use of the pa- 
tients. 

VIII. M And whereas many persons altogether desti- 
tute of genius or intellect, set up for wits, and do in pri- 
vate parties wilfully, puppyishly, and feloniously criticise 
the theatricals of the day, the new novels, the dioramas, 
and other matters of literature and art, which criticisms 
are chiefly purloined from the New Monthly Magazine, 
and Edinburgh Literary Journal, or other eminent 
periodicals, Be it enacted, that such persons, upon con- 
viction, shall be liable to all the penalties provided by 
statute in the case of common swearing, one moiety of 
•uch penalties to go to the informer, and the other to be 
paid over to the Commissioners of the National Debt, to 
be by them applied in extinction of said debt.” 

IX. “ Be it farther enacted and declared, that it shall 
and may be lawful, along with any of the above mention- 
ed offences, to charge the aggravation of being habit and 
repute a puppy, which charge shall only be triable by a 


•pedal jury consisting of methodlsts or qnakers, or both ; 
and the offender upon conviction of the offence charged, 
and of the aggravation of being habit and repute a puppy, 
•hall be banished, if in London, from the West end of the 
Town, from the Parks, Theatres, and Opera-houses, 
Ball-rooms, and all fashionable places ; and if in Edin- 
burgh, from Princes’ Street, George Street, Queen Street, 
Heriot Row, Great King Street, and the whole of the 
West End ; from the Prince’s Street, Queen Street, and 
other Gardens ; from the boxes of the Theatre ; and from 
Concerts, Balls, and even Public Dinners ; such banish- 
ment to endure for the space of three, and not exceeding 
six weeks ; and if the offender shall appear in any pro- 
hibited place within the said time, it shall and may be 
lawful to quiz, show up, and annoy the said offender, and 
to cut him by means of the cut direct, or in any other 
manner, in which cutting is, er lawfully may be prac- 
tised ; and upon second conviction of this offence the of- 
fender shall be solemnly declared an irreclaimable puppy, 
be branded on the little finger with the letter P., and be 
banished to Leeds, Manchester, or Port Glasgow, as the 
case may be, for the full space of his natural life ; but re- 
serving power to the said offender to enter any regiment 
of cavalry or foot-guards, in his Majesty’s service.” 

X. By this section it is provided and declared, that 
the privilege of privately spending any number of bourn 
daily at the mirror is reserved entire as it formerly stood ; 
and that puppies of sixty, or upwards, are not to be af- 
fected by the statute, they being considered Incorrigible ; 
but they are to pay a capitation tax of five guineas yearly. 

XI. At present there is no eleventh clause to the bill ; 
but it is said to be the intention of government to intro- 
duce here an enactment that the ladies’ sleeves shall not 
be made larger than would contain their whole body. 

Such are the outlines of this important bill, which, in 
all probability, will finally determine the contest that, for 
centuries, has distracted this country, between the puppies 
on the one hand, and the plain men, or, ae the former 
have denominated them, the flats and quizzes, on the other. 
In Lord Castlereagh’s time, the puppies had friends In 
the ministry ; but it is believed that a united anti-puppy 
administration is at length at the helm. The necessity 
for some such measure having become obvious and urgent, 
the Duke of Wellington is said to be resolved on carrying 
it through at all hazards ; but It cannot be disguised that 
a most violent contest will take place on the occasion. 
Even in Edinburgh, a puppy association has been formed, 
comprising, report says, doctors, eminent lawyers, judges, 
and even clergymen. Their great hope is to bring over 
the whole female sex to their side, and thus foment a do- 
mestic rebellion ; for which end, they have engaged the 
assistance of all the dancing masters ; and regular meet- 
ings are held for practising postures, the use of canes, 
fans, vinaigrettes, &c* From the number of horses in the 
possession of the puppies, it is believed they are to orga- 
nise a body of cavalry ; and some alarmists report that 
their curricles, buggies, and jazies, are to be converted into 
armed chariots, after the ancient Scythian fashion. Vio- 
lent debates upon the question have occurred in the Six 
Feet Club ; and it is rumoured — but we hope incorrectly 
— that this body will ultimately join the puppies. Peti- 
tions from the restaurateurs, friseurs, perruquiers, tailors, 
and men-milliners, are in preparation. It is said that a 
warm feeling in their favour prevails In France, and that 
assistance is even expected from that quarter. But the 
most serious difficulty is to be expected in the army, where 
the puppy faction have many friends and allies. With a 
premier like the Duke of Wellington, however, there Is 
every reason to believe, that the measure will be carried ; 
and we cannot help calling upon every true and loyal sub- 
ject to rally round the King and Constitution at a crisis 
so important. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO EOBRIA IN ABSENCE. 

By Henry G. BdL 

I tut, dear love, to banish thought, 

I mingle with the gay, — 

But ah ! my smiles are fleeting things 
When thou art far away : 

There is a sadnees at my heart 
Which, ever and anon, 

Recalls me to the thrilling truth 
That I am left alone. 

The Idle crowd — they know not this j 
They cannot fed with me, 

And marvel that I cast a gloom 
Upon their reckless glee ; — 

I care not ; for I value more 
One gentle look of thine, 

Than all the loud and ready praise 
I could so soon make mine. 

Nor do I seek to hide the cause 
That chills my spirit's flow ; 

It is my pride to own that thou 
RuTst o'er my joy and woe : 

There is no joy thou couldst not give, 

No woe thou couldst not cure ; — 

I flatter not ; such incense mocks 
A heart whose thoughts are pure. 

And if in pensive mood I seek 
To weave a lonely lay, 

Ah ! dearest, ’tls because my seal 
Is wandering for away ; — 

It is because my gentle lute, 

By poesy's sweet spell. 

Restores thee to my sight, and seems 
To whisper thy farewell. 

And many a bygone hour recurs 
Of happiness too brief ; 

And many a bliss, that, being flown, 

Is like a soften'd grief : 

'Tie ever thus, — ’tis ever thus, — 

The joy that knows no sorrow, — 

The sparkling joy — all light to-day — 

Is full of tears to-morrow. 

Ah ! life of mine ! thou too art sad. 

Thou too dost think of me, — 

Thou too dost woo the gentle spell 
Of song and poesy ; — 

I know thy thoughts, like mine, dear love. 
From those around thee stray ; 

Alas ! 'tis but our thoughts that meet, 

For thou art far away ! 


SONNET. 

Written at Sea , on leaving the Coast of ■ • ■■ — * 
Bioum is the firm chain that bound my bark 
To thee and thy wild melancholy strand ; 

No longer soars my spirit like the lark. 

As the winds waft me to a lovelier land ! 

Though fair that land, where'er my footstep# roam— 

By silvan Tees, or Greta's giant oaks. 

By rapid Wharfe, or Wye's romantic rocks — 

No hope for me it holds, — nor heart, — nor home,— 

Soft eye to greet me,- — nor loved lip to p res s, 

No gen'rous soul to share my good or ill, — 

Nor tender voice to gently blame or bless ; — 

Yet reeolute Patience proudly lingers still. 

Though Passion's quiv*ring pulse may wake no more ; — 
Then, fare thee well ! my dark fate’s type— thou desert 
shore! 

Whitehall, London* G. H. G. 
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SCOTCH AND ENGLISH SONGS FRENCHIFIED. 
Scots wha has, &c. 

Guksriebs d'Ecosse, vous rangeant, 

Pour chasser ce cruel tyran, — 

Bienvenus au lit sanglant, 

Ou h la conquete ! 

Le temps s'approche avec instance ; 

Le combat presee en front immense ; 

Le fler Edouard, par sa puissance. 

Tons nos fers apprete ! 

Qui n'est que traitre vil an fond ? 

Qui pent mourir en has poltron ? 

Qui d’nn esclave veut le nom ?— 

Va et sanve-tol ! 

Qui pour 1' Ecosse, tant aim6e, 

Tire, O Liberty ton 6p*e, — 

Libre en vie ou en mort sacr de - 

Qull marche avec mol ! 

Jurone— par l'esdavage amer, — 

Par nos enfans 116s au fer,— 

Vider plutot tout sang si cher, 

Que d* etre plus csdaves ! 

Au bas le vil usurpateur ! — 

Que tout coup dont un tyran meurt. 

Suit de la Libert* vengeur ! 

Vnln r ons m ouro ns -wi bravss ! 

FROM THU, ELISA, 1 MUST GO. 

Js pan de tol, O mon Elise, 

Et du pays si cher; 

Bientot entre nous estjnise 
L’impitoyable mer ! 

Mais l'oo*an grondant barbare 
Entre m’amonr et mol,— 

Jamais, jamais, 11 ne s*pare 
Mon occur constant de tol ! 

Adieu, adieu, EHse ehdre, 

Comble de mee sou halts ! 

"" J'entends la voix du sort s6v*re,— 

Nous partons pour jamais 1 
Mais le soupir en mort vainca,— 

Le dernier de mon cosur,— 

Sera, Elise, un vrai tribut 
4 toi, — k mon malheur! 

Lorma. 


UTERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

W> learn that the mareiiaU for the Life of Byron have increased 
so much upon Mr Moore's hair's, that he proposes extending the 
work to two volumes quarto instead of one, sswas originally in- 
tended. 

The Record Commission Is at present engaged in snsnglnc, from 
the Parliamentary Papers, materials for s History of Britain, from 
the cerUeet period to the Accession of Henry VIIL The first por- 
tion, reaching to theyesr 1006, will make fire volumes. Two of 
these are reedy for press Immediately I the printing end pepcr for an 
edition in folio, of 750 copies, the number at present ordered by the 
board, win cost about £1350 per volume} on the supposition that 
each volume will contain 1000 pages, the work, it Is conceived, can- 
nokrbe contained in less than from 90 to 95 volumes. 

It is now understood that Mr Macvey Napier succeeds Mr Jeffrey 
(who was unanimously elected Dean, by the Faculty of Advocates, 
en Wednesday Mat,) as Editor of the Edinburgh Review— The 
copyright of the London Msgssine has bam bought by the peoprie- 
ton of the New Monthly, in which the former is benosforth to be 
incorporated. 

The Life of Dr Richard Bentley, by Dr Monk, Dean of Peterbo- 
rough, is in preparation, and la said to c on tai n much literary infor- 
mation, collected from original sources, so as to form s history of 
the University of Cambridge for s period of forty years. 

The eleventh volume of the Works of Lord Bacon, edited by Mr 
Basil Montagu, Mon the eve of publication. 

Mr Sotheby. the elegant transistor of WMand’s Obsroo, is at pre- 
sent engaged with a translation of Homer's Iliad. At the last meet- 
log of the Royal Society of Lucrative, he read a portion of it, which 
was received with much appUum 
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We understand that Messrs Blackie, Fullarton, A Co. of Glasgow, 
will publish next week, the Second Series of the Casquet of Literary 
Gems, In two veto. 12 mo. It will consist of upwards of three hundred 
and sixty articles, embracing extracts from many old w ri ters , and 
from books not generally to be met with, aa well as copious and hi- 
therto unappropriated specimens from the works of the best Novel- 
ists, Essayists, and Poets of the present day, and will be illustrated 
by eight line engravings, 

Naur Soots Maoasinb.— We observe that the first volume of this 
spirited and useful periodical is now completed. From the approved 
talents of its Editor, and the highly respectable manner in which he 
conducts the work, we should suppose that its success will be ulti- 
mately commensurate with its deserts. It has our best wishes for its 
friture prosperity. 

Sbat or War in Turxrv.— A neat and cheap Map of the Seat of 
War in the East, will appear in a day or two. The places most fre- 
quently mentioned in the Papers are distinguished by colouring. The 
map is done up on doth, for the pocket, and admits of being easily 
taken to and from the News rooms. It is similar in sise and price to 
those of Scotland, England, and Ireland, Just published by Mr Lo- 
thian, and advertised in to-day’s Journal. 

To those interested in the Corn Laws we would recommend a Ca- 
techism on the Corn Laws, with a list of Fallacies, and the Answers,— 
r pamphlet, which contains a groat deal of interesting matter upon this 
subject, and has been favourably alluded to by members of both 
Houses of Parliament. Next session the Corn Laws will probably 
attract much of the public attention. 

Lectures aoainbt Christianity.— Taylor (who was tried for 
blasphemy) and his coadjutor, Carlils, are at Leeds, delivering ** ora- 
tions” in defence of their wan-known opinions, but to very thin 
audieraa. A public discussion on the truths of Christianity lately 
took place in the United States, between Mr Owen (of Lanark) and 
a Mr Campbell. At its termination, Mr Campbell, lest the silence 
preserved by the audience should be construed favourably to Mr 
Owen’s doctrine, called upon all those who thought with him (Mr C.) 
to stand up. Nearly all the persons present (at least two thousand) 
immediately rose j on the qaestion being put the other way, only 
four or five stood up. 

Edinburgh Infant School Socibtt.— We understand that up- 
wards of L.100 has been already subscribed by benevolent individuals 
in this city, towards commencing an establishment under Mr Wii- 
derspin’s superintendence, for the moral training and education of 
Infants. We believe L.600 or L.700 will be required before any effi- 
cient steps can be taken. The otyeet appears to be a laudable one, 
and has the support of many philanthropic and enlightened persons. 

A Difficult Undbbtahino.— M. Cesar Moreau, the late Framh 
Vice-Consul at London, has undertaken to prepare a sort of Library 
of Reference of all the Works of Interest in the libraries of Paris, 
for the use of the young Duke of Bordeaux. There are in theee lib- 
raries about six millions of volumes of books, and two millions of 
manuscripts; and M. Moreau intends to analyse them all, so as to 
take about ooe million of the best books, and about half a million of 
manuscripts, of which he will make a Catalogue of Reference, so that 
the young Prince may, at a glance at the titles, be able to turn to Bin 
work of every author of note, on whatever subject. For this purpose 
a room is to be prepared, fitted up with drawers, on each of which 
will be pasted the tide t each drawer will form a division, and with- 
in will be the subdivisions and sections, with the heads : for instance, 
the word Population will be placed on e drawer, in which will be 
found cards of reference to every author, ancient and modem, who 
has written on the subject, with notes by M. Moreau; end so with 
•very other title. 

Royal Physical Society, 80th Jonh, 1829.— The first pert of 
the public business was an exhibition of a Terrestrial Globe, adapted 
to the tuition of the blind, by Mr Richardson, illustrated by the at- 
tendance of a female, who gave the strongest proofs of the utility of 
this ingenious contrivance, as she went with certainty and facility to 
the utmost extremes of the globe, and solved several difficult pro- 
blems, with a greater degree of quickness than we remember to have 
witnessed even by a person with the advantages of sight. Mr Chester, 
as pretident, complimented Mr Richardson, from the Chair, on the 
value and importance of his method of teaching the Mind, and re- 
commended a continuance of his exertions, which could not fail to 
obtain for him the thanks of his country, and the heartfelt gratitude 
of those who had the misfortune to be deprived of sight. The Presi- 
dent also communicated to Mr Richardson a vote of thanks from the 
Society for his extiemdy Interesting exhibition.— Mi Mackeon then 
read an Easy on the Functions of the Brain, and Nervous System ; 
the object of which was to overturn the phrenological doctrines. His 
views were combated by Dr Holland, in his usual eloquent manner. 

Theatrical Gossip .— Both the Urge Theatres are now closed, and 
the season has been for from profitable to either; but Drury Lane 
has had the best of It. There have been twenty-seven new pieces 
produced between them, sixteen at Drury Lane, and eleven at Co- 
vent Garden. The star system has exercised a most baneful influ- 


ence upon both houses. Whenever a popular piece was performed, 
from sixty to a hundred pounds was sure to be divided among three 
or four performers, and then esrae the regular nightly expenses. In 
addition to this, let it be considered that the rant paid by the lessee 
of Drury Lane is L. 12, 000 ; and we shall scarcely be surprised that 
the establishment is not in the most flourishing condition.— The 
French Theatre in London has also closed for the season, after a ra- 
ther lndifforent campaign. — The Italurn opera is still open. Miinw 
Malibran has pUyed Romeo to Sontag*s Giuttett a in a manner which 
appears to have delighted all mankind. — " It gives us real pleasure,'* 
says the Court Journal , •' to report, that Madame Candori Allan in* 
tends to make her appearance on the English stage as the representa- 
tive of regular English characters, and that she is now acting and 
tinging in the provinces, for the express purpose of qualifying herself 
for this task. We confidently predict that she will meet with bril- 
liant success. As ap Italian singer, she has been over-praised. Though 
a sweet and graceful singer, and an accomplished masicUn, the style 
of her voice and the character of her powers are not of a description 
to shins in the first class of Italian music,— which, to give It due ef- 
fect, requires to be accompanied by a passionals fores of expression, 
which Candori nevgr did and never can reach. But aa a singer of 
English music to English ears, she is all that can be desired; and 
as she is accustomed to English habits and modes of feeling, from ha* 
ving long been married to a native of our country, we anticipate in 
her a perfect English singer, and one who win create a more lively 
and universal sensation in some of our English pieces,—* the Beg- 
gar’s Opera,' for instance, and * Love In a Village,’— than any singer 
has dooe since the early days of Mira Stephens.”— Madame Vestris has 
been performing in Dublin, and Is to have L.700 for her trip. — A 
son of the celebrated lndedon is about to appear at the Haymarket, 
in the character of Mach cat h. The name of lndedon excites hopes 
which are rendered doubly earnest, when we consider the pitiable 
state of the English stage at the present moment, so fir as relates to 
male singers. With the exception of Brahom, we have not had a 
single soog sung by a tenor voice on the English stage. In a manner 
at all satisfying to a cultivated ear and taste, tine* lndedon was lost 
to us.— Poor Terry died a few days ago. He had been long a severe 
wfrrw , snd was cut off at lsst by an attack of paralysis. The better 
portion of his lifo was spent in Scotland, where he married Mira 
Nasmyth, the daughter of the celebrated artist, and herself eminent 
as a landscape painter. He was much esteemed, and long enjoyed 
the intimacy of Sir Walter Scott, and other leading literati in 
this city. His MepMstopholes , in the Opera of '* Faustus,” was 
one of the most peculiar and powerful representations ever seen 
upon the stage*— The company at Liverpool is strong at present A 
few evenings ago, when " John Bull” was played, the principal parts 
were sustained by Dowton, Vining, Vandenhoff, Rayner, and Mira 
F. H. Kelly. — We hear of some defections In the Edinburgh Company 
against next season, which we regret. We are to lose that most use- 
ful actor Pritchard ; and we are not quite sure whether Mira Tun- 
stall and Mason wiU not Ira strtmk off the list also. A person of the 
name of Barton is engaged, we believe, for the first line of business ; 
and we shall also have probably a visit from Miss Foote. Miss Sto- 
ker, too, at present at the Caledonian, is to be transplanted, we hear, 
to the Theatre-RoyaL It Is rather premature to speak of his ar- 
rangements yet, but we advise the Manager to show in them all the 
spirit and enterprise in his power. 

Books recently published. — Smith's Medical Witnesses, fop. 8vtv 
5s. bds. — Medical Transactions, VoL XV. Part I. 8vo, 10s. 6d- bd*— 
Shepherd's Poems, fop. 8vo, 6s. bds — Harleian Dairy Husbandry, 
8 vo, £1, Is. bds.— Brown's Italian Tales, Ac. 8vo, 7a. 6d. bds.— 
Buckc's Classical Grammar of the English Language, 12mo, 3s. bds. 
—Head's North America, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. bds.— Mawds Journey 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 8vo, 12s. bds. — Castle's Botany, 
12mo, coloured, 12s. 6d. bds.— The Chelsea Pensioners, 8 vols. post 
8vo, £L, 11s. 6d. bds.— King’s Life of Locke, 4tot 2s. bd*— The 
Indian Chief, 3 vols. lfmo, 10s. 6d. bds. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

•• A Sailor’s Tale” to well written, but is deficient in novelty and 
interest.—'* The Short Campaign” to in somewhat the same predica- 
ment, and serves only to illustrate a vary old and well-established 
fact, that minute and apparently accidental circumstances often ma- 
terially influence the future destiny of individuals.— We cannot give 
a place to the communication of kk tiAs/sadnr .” 

“ The Triumph of Love” to not one of its author's best composi- 
tions.— We shall probably find room for *' Auld Janet Baird.”— The 
verses by “ A. G. G.” and by " A. B.” will not suit us.— The Song fay 
" F.” of Dundee, shall, perhaps, have a place. 

In the announcement in our last of a posthumous volume, by the 
Reverend Archibald Grade, for # 'sac mfofof * read " sacramental? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte . 


On 1st July was published, 

THE SCOTTISH SONGS. Id Two Volumes, 

A royal ltmo, price 12s. ; end 
The SCOTTISH BALLADS. In One Volume, 
royal 18mo, 6s. ; collected and illustrated by 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

Author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 2 vols. 12s. " The Picture 
of Scotland," 2 vols. post 8vo, with eight fine plates, L.1, Is. 

&C.&C. 

Printed for William Tait, 78, Princes Street. 

Of whom may be had, 

TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, yols. I. 

and II. 8vo, each 12s.— VoL III. in November. 

PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL TRIALS, part I. 4to, 

15*. — Part II. will be ready early next month. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XX. 6e No. 

XXI. will be ready on 1st July. 

ARMSTRONG’S GAELIC DICTIONARY, 4to, 

(original price £3, 13v 6d.) £1, 5s. 

This day is Published, 

By STIRLING A KENNEY, and JOHN FAIRBAIRN, 
Edinburgh, 

fTHE SCOTTISH TOURIST and ITINERARY; 

or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and the 
Western Islands. With a Description of the Principal Steam-Boat 
Tours. Second Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve, 
ments — Illustrated by Maps and Views. Price 9a boards, or 10s. 6d. 
bound. 

The rapid sale of the first Edition of the Scottish Tourist is 
a decided proof of the superiority both of its plan and execution over 
any smilar Work. The Second Edition, besides being illustrated by 
four new Plates, will be found to contain very considerable Additions 
and Improvements. 

•• We nave no hesitation in praising it, since we happen to know that 
the most distinguished personage in literature, whom Scotland can or 
ever could boast of, has deliberately pronounced it to be the best 
book of its kind that has fallen into his hand*. It is chiefly remark- 
able for skilful condensation of much matter, which has lost none of 
its value by undergoing that process— accurate and extensive histori- 
cal knowledge, and elegance and vigour of diction. The formation 
of the plan of the work, and its various details, and the preparatory 
study, must have cost much more labour than the composition itself; 
for a plan more perfect— embracing such a variety of objects (all that 
is int resting and curious in Scottish Scenery) — and showing theg«v 
graphical relations in which these objects, and the roads conducting 
to them, stand to each other, never came under our observation.”— 
** The value of the whole work is much enhanced by a number of 
Maps, upon such a truly original and ingenious plan, as to do groat 
credit to the inventor.— Each of these is devoted to an entire tour, 
occupies a page, and consists of three columns, in which are distinct- 
ly traced all the places of any note, (mouut tins, lakes, rivers, towns, 
villages, villas, dec ,) along the route to be pursued, their relative dis- 
tances, and the roads that diverge from the route .” — Caledonian Mer- 
cury, 11/A May . lhJJ. 

“ Those, however, who desire to extend their knowledge of Loch 
Lomond, I would refer to Stirling and Kenney** Tourist's Guide of 
1827— one of the best books of the kind I have met with.”— Scots- 
man, 16/A April, 1828. 

Also, just Published, 

1. A MAP of the PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
of SCOTLAND. Price 9s. 6d. neatly done up ; or coloured, and in 
a Case, 5s. 6d. 

2. A New TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. 

Price 2s. 6d. neatly done up ; or coloured, andpn a Case, 3s. 6d. 


July Hth. 
July 15th. 
July 16th. 
July 17th. 
July lMth. 
July 20th. 


Edinburgh, 2 d July , 1859. 

M R BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES, or Extem- 

" 4 pore Descriptions of (he several Countries of the EASTERN 
WORLD, will be delivered at the Hopktoun Rooms, Queen Street, 
beginning on Monday the 15lh of July, and continuing daily until 
Monday the 20th of July, according to the following order of date* : 
Egypt, and Its splendid Antiquities, .... July 13th. 
Arabia, and its Desert Tribes, . “* 

Palestine, and its Holy Places, *. 

Mesopotamia, and its Ruined Cities, 

Persia, and its Picturesque Beauties, 

India, its Institutions and Inhabitants, 

Commerce and Resources of the East, 

Each Lecture will commence at half-put seven o’clock in the even- 
ing precisely. 

Single Admission, 5s. 6d. ; Ticket for the whole Course of Seven 
Lectures, One Guinea ; to be had of the principal Booksellers, and at 
the placo of delivery. 

In order to facilitate the attendance of young Gentlemen who are 
still pursuing their studies, as well as of young Ladies whose education 
is still in progress, to each of whom the descriptions of the countries 
namei may be found instructive as well as entertaining, two Tickets 
for the Course will admit three young Gentlemen, or four voung 
Ladies under eighteen years of age ; and three Tickets for the Course 
will admit a family party of six. 

A Pamphlet, containing the Heads of the Lectures, price Is. may 
be had as above j and it U strongly recommended for previous per- 


This day is published. 

Beautifully printed by Ballantyne, price 7*- 6d. extra boards, 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED ON THE 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

By W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 

“ Methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain !” 

Shaks PHARE. 

Edinburgh : Constable 4c Co. 19, Waterloo Place; and HuaaT, 
Chancs, 4c Co. London. 

“ An unobtrusive pensiveness, an ardent patriotism, and a sincere 
attachment to all the works of nature, characterise these < Sketches,* 
in which there is not a thought that could offend the most fastidious. 
They are full of gentle feelings, lively pastoral descriptions, and 
agreeable and animated pictures of Scottish character." — Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, 

" The characteristic tone of the whole volume is gentle beauty. It 
has not been the author’s ambition to develope the wilder passions of 
the human heart, but to produce a few faithful pictures of the homely 
virtues and common vicissitudes of pastoral life. He has studied his 
subject deeply, and these Sketches nave not been submitted to pub- 
lic scrutiny without much forethought, and numerous retouches. 
They have been polished with great care, and we apprehend that 
this very polish will render them more popular in the drawing-room, 
than at the farmer’s ingle. On the whole, we regard them as very 
creditable efforts in the department of literature to which they apper- 
tain, and lay aside the volume with a conscientious persuasion, that 
they arc the emanations of s mind of whose compass they furnish but 
a very inadequate indication."— Edinburgh Observer. 

“ There is a flow of rich and varied imagery ; there is a deep sense 
of the gentler sod more amiable feelings of our nature ; there is, 
above all, a tone of unpretending morality, and of quiet piety, in 
the whole work, that steals noiselessly into the heart.” — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

•• His poetry displays right feeling, correct principle, and pure and 
undefllea religion. — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ It Is a mirror of much of what is most beautiful In primitive 
Scottish character ; and while it thus brings back upon the heart, la 
all their original freshness and power, many of those scenes and en- 
joyments which constituted tne witchery and romance of early 
years, it gratifies also refined literary taste, by the polished purity of 
its language, and the ch&steness of its sentiments and imagery. They 
contain many fine touches of real nature, many happy thoughts and 
beautifUl images, and many lively and striking pictures of that 
happy, that virtuous and lofty-minded class, that once formed the 
strength and pride of Scotland.*— Glasgow Free Press . 

«< Its conception is exceedingly happy, and, in one sense, new. His 
genius is essentially lyrical ; and the proof of this is as much in his 
selecting songs for nis subject, as in his having composed so many ex- 
cellent ones himself. His songs are all good, and only want a little 
careful, but scarcely perceptible, Jlnish, to be as excellent as they are 
numerous. We prophesy that many of them will find their way into 
collections of our national melodies. 6 — Glasgow Scots Times. 

** We have no hesitation in warmly recommending the volume to 
our readers, as containing a great deal of sweet and beautiful poetry, 
and the germ of something greater, which, we trust, we shall see soon 
from the author. A work which will equally furnish pleasure in the 
drawing-room of the rich, axd the cottage of the peasant.” — Dum- 
fries Courier. 

“ His imagery is delightfully varied and striking, and one feeling of 
serene piety and genuine morality pervades every peg e.”— Dumfries 
Journal. 

*• It possesses the sterling merits of the peasantry, whose character 
the Sketches are intended to illustrate, without their rough and un- 
promising exterior.”— Perth Courier. 

“ It is foil of genuine nationality, unaffected simplicity, and good 
poetry.”— Dundee Courier. 

•* The pictures of rustic manners are given with a delicacy, and 
yet with a truth, which render them doubly pleasing. Even in de- 
scribing the most familiar scenes, where a poet of ordinary powers, 
in attempting to be faithful, would have certainly fallen into vulgar- 
ity, this writer displays a tact of selection, and an elegance in his 
language, which, while It retains the whole vivacity of real life, has 
all the interesting romance of mere imagination.” — Fife Herald. 

“ His descriptions of our Scottish hills and dales, woods and vales, 
mountains and glens, rivers and lakes, as well as of the unadorned 
manners of our peasantry, are oftentimes vivid, characteristic, in- 
teretfiag,— displaying poetic genius of no common order.” — Elgin 
Courier. 

*' There is much of the genuine spirit of poesy in the volume, and 
much that is excellent in description, taste, and dialogue.”— I nverness 
Courier. 

« The choice of a subject seems to us very happy and judicious, as 
one which both well deserves and affords ample materials for a poeti- 
cal record. This record, we think, Mr Hetnerington has given in a 
highly poetical spirit, with much fine fency, elegant taste, and moral 
sentiment. In almost all the characteristic excellencies of that more 
tranquil style to which these Sketches belong — that of pastoral poetry 
—they are more than ordinarily eminent. These Sketches, In many 
parts, very happily exemplify all that strong good sense, profound, 
though regulated reeling, and sly archness or humour, which used to 
be such characteristic traits of the Scottish peasantry. We cannot 
conclude without taking notice of the singular merit of the songs 
scattered through the volume, all of which display powers of senti- 
ment, fancy, and versification, certainly not inferior to those exhi- 
bited by any living author who has attempted this most difficult and 
delightful species of poetry.”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
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PablWMd this day. 

By J. LOTHIAN, 41, ST ANDREW SQUARE. 

TOTHUN’S PLAN of EDINBURGH and 

LEITH. New EDITION. with accurate Delineations of the 
N«w BRd Intended Improvements. including the Piers at Leith ; ns 
skmn eendensed List of the Curious Antiquities about Town, with 
iMbirnoiii to thdr p«*itio«».— 6s. in bds. plain.— ha. m bds. s ri au r ed. 
—14a. In cere, or on rollers—- ils. framed 
•** Copies of this Plan were deposited in the foundation* of the 
two New Bridges presently in progress. II ueh time and labour have 
been spent to render it minutely accurate and interesting. The Map 
of the Environs eight miles round Edinburgh, and that of the Basin 
of the Forth, and line of the Canal to Giasguw, fail of which are 
given on the Plan.) will be found very useful. 

The above PLAN of EDINBURGH, (without Leith 
taut Me Basin iff the Forth, ) 5s. fid. in bda. plain— -5a. in bda, co- 
loured.— 8a. fid. in case, or cn roUsvs. 

PLAN of LEITH, with the New Pier*, Bwn of the 
Forth, and line of the Canal to Glasgow— 3*. fid. in bda. p l a i n ,— 4 s. 
fid. in bda. coloured.— 7s. in case, or on rollers. 

The following neatly done up on doth, for the p ock et , 

LOTHIAN’S COUNTY WAPS o SCOTLAND, ft. 

each County i— Perthshire, Invemess-ehire, Argyllshire, and Wett- 
er n Islands, are 5s. fid. each. 

MAP OF THE SEAT OF THE TURKISH WAR, 

2s. 6d* {In a few days,) 

TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, *«. 6d. 
TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND, %*, 6J. 
TRAVELLING MAP of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 

LOTHIAN’S SMALL BIBLE ATLAS, (8 m«pM 

half-bound, 4s. ; or in sheets, fur insertion in pocketrbiblea, Ss. fid. 

LOTHIAN’S GLOBES, (9 inche. diameter,) LJ1, 10s. 

per pair. 

SLATE GLOBE, with Lines of Latitude and Longi- 

tude, for Teaching Geography, L.1, Is. 

CHECK-BOOKS for every Bank in Edinburgh and 
Loth, uniformly engraved, 5s. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE ORGAN QUESTION. 

ORGANS and PRESBYTERIANS; being a few Ob- 
servations intended for the particular benefit of the Anti-Organists ; 
with Strictures on soma of their recent Meetings in Edinburgh. By 
Clericus. Is. 

AN APOLOGY far the OR0AN, aa an assistant <f 
Congregational Psalmody. By William Andbrson, Minister of 
foe Gospel, Glasgow, la. 

REPLY to “An APOLOGY for the ORGAN.” with 
some additional Observations respecting foe use of Instrumental 
Music in Churches. By an Anti>Organist, Is. 


THOMSON’S LETTER to DR CHALMERS, on 
the expediency of establishing Fbisndly Socienaa, in connection 
with Congregations, Is. 6d. 

EDINBURGH THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 

No. XLI1L Price Is. Published on tlie 1st of every month. 

USEFUL AND INFORMING BOOKS. 

Uniform with “ Const ale's Miscellany ." 

BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the SCOTTISH 

REFORMERS, 5 vob. lHmo, 18s. doth. 

LIFE and OPINIONS of the Celebrated GEORGE 

BUCHANAN. 18mo, 5s. 6 J. doth. 

LIFE of PATRICK HAMILTON, the first distin- 
guished Martyr for foe Reformation in Scotland. 18mo, Si, fid. 
doth. 

LIFE of GEORGE WISHART, the most distinguish- 

ed Martyr for foe Reformation in Scotland. 18mo, Ss. 6d. doth. 

LIVES of WALLACE and MILL, the last Martyrs 
for the Reformation in Scotland. 18mo, 3s. 6d. doth. 

LIFE and TIMES of the Celebrated REGENT 
MORAY, with an account of foo Insurrection of foe Lords of foe 
Congregation. 18mo, 4s. doth. 

DIRECTIONS for SEARCHING the SCRIP- 
TURES ; including Observations on each of the Sacred Books. By 
be Rev. Joskph Gibb. In one thick voL ltuno, 4s. 64. doth. 

POLLOK’S ANONYMOUS WORKS. 

NSW BDITIOIT8. 

HELEN of the GLEN; a Tale. Third Edition. 

18mo, Is. fid. boards. • 

RALPH GEMMELL; a Tale. With a Memoir of 

the Author. Third Edition, 18mo, Ss. fid. bds. 

PERSECUTED FAMILY; a Narrative. With a 

Memoir of the Author, Fourth Edition, 18 mo ( Ss. fid. bds. 


FINE ARTS, *e. 

BWBANK’3 VIEW of EDINBURGH from the 

CA8TLE, (19 inches by 15 and a half,) 18s. 

RWBANK’H VIEW of EDINBURGH ftom the 
CALTON HILL, (same siae,) 18s. 

The ORIGINALS of these two Yiews are for sale, L.15, 15s. — 
See, indnding frame, 3 feet 10 inches by 25 inches. 

EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM. Edited by 
Gxoaoa Lijtlsy, Esq. with Portrait ef Him E. Mm, 15s. 

PORTRAIT of MISS E. PATON, I! inchex by 8, 

Ss. t India proofs, 7*. fid. This is engraved in the finest style, by the 
tame artist who did the beautiful one of Queen Mary in Constable’s 
Mleeettany. 

Published by JOHN LOTHIAN, 41, St Andrew Square ; 

Of whom may be had, 

MARTIN’S splendid Print of the M PAPHIAN 
BOWER 26 inches by 19* £1, la. 

TURN ER’S Print of “ The PUGILISTS ;” 141 inche* 
by 15;, 10k fid. 

EOF.RTON’S Print of “ WILL O’ THE WISP;” 
17 inches by 14, 10s. 6d. 

PHILLIP’S Print of the « SPOILED CHILD;” 28 
inches by 19, 15s. 

Portrait of MISS LOVE ; 14 inches by 10, 6s. 
Equestrian Portraitof GEORGE I V..curiously wrought, 
and exhibiting a fine specimen of Penmanship, by an Italian; 27 
inches by 25, £1, Is. 

CROSS’S MAPS OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 
AND NEW SOUTH WALES. 10s. 6<L each (published at 31s. 6d.) 


THE TEETH. 

Tl^R T. D KIDD, Dentist, Intel v with J. Pa- 

± ^ txrson Clark, A.M., London, respectfully intimates, that 
under Mr Claik’s svslem, he continues to cure Toothache, and Ca- 
rious Teeth, without pnin or extraction, principally by the applica- 
tion of an Anodyne Cement, which not only gives immediate relief 
to the most acute suffering, deadens all sensibility In foe teodereat 
teeth, but prevents a recurrence nf foe disease ; and, if subsequently 
stopped with gold, are permanently as useful as If they had never 
been decayed 

It may be unnecessary to state, that Mr Clark’s system is that upon 
which all other* have founded their pretensions or success ; yet Mr 
Kidd confidently asserts, that the true principles of foe system are 
alone known to the inventor and himself. 

Deficiencies of foo teeth supplied on Mr Clark’s unproved method. 

24, Queen Street, June 26th, 1829. 

TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS, AND SEDENTARY. 

TJUTLER’S COOLING APERTF.NT POW- 
DERS,— produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing Drink, 
preferable to Soda, Seidlitz, or Magnesia Water, and at the same 
time a mild and cooling apbrmcxt, peculiarly adapted to promote 
foe healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thc eby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 
of consequences, as Depression. Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, dec. dec. and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of havin ; recourse to Ca- 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to de- 
bilitate the system- When taken after too free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects are altogether avoided. In warm climates they 
will be found extremely beneficial, as they prevent accumulation of 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes,— and 10s. 6d. and 20s. caws, by 
Butlrr, CnKMiBT to Hia Majxsty, No. 73, Princx’s Strebt, 
Edinburgh ; and (authenticated by the Preparer's name and ad- 
dress, in the Label affixed to each box and case.) may be obtained 
of all the principal Druggists and Booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

Of whom may also be procured, 

BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE SALTS,— which contain all the solid In- 
gredients of the celebrated Springs of Harrowgate, with the very 
important addition of foe Volatile Gases in an immeiiate state of 
disengagement, by the addition of pure water, and altogether will be 
found a valuable substitute, proper for those Invalids who are un- 
able to reside at Harrowgate. The Wa r er of the Harrowgate Springs 
is very successfully used in esses of Scurvy, Scrofrila, and Bilioua 
and Gouty Affections ; and it has, in particular, acquired great cele- 
brity for the removal of the most complicated and obstinate Cutane- 
ous Eruptions. The Salts are sold in 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Bottles. 


Edinburgh : Published for foe Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Robxrtson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, 
jnn. A Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chancs, A Co. London ; and by 
sll Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of foe Road, throughout 
foe United Kingdom. 

Price fid. or 8tamped, and sent fret by post, 10 d. 


Printed by Baliantynjk A Co. Paul’s Work, Canongate, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Love* of the Poets. By the Author of the “ Diary 
of an Ennuyle.” Two volumes. London. Henry 
Colburn. 18*9. 

M Thi Loves of the Poets !’* — we like the name, and 
could very easily fall into a rhapsody upon it. A poet's 
love ought to be, and is, something worth living for. 
Look at the great mass of marriages which take place 
over the whole world ; — what poor, contemptible, com- 
monplace affairs they are ! A few soft looks, a walk, a 
dance, a squeeze of the hand, a popping of the question, 
a purchasing of a certain number of yards of white satin, 
a ring, a clergyman, a stage or two in a hired carriage, a 
night at a country inn, and the whole matter is over. 
For five or six weeks, two sheepish-looking persons are 
seen dangling about on each other's arm, looking at water- 
ftlls, or making morning calls, and guzzling wine and 
; then every thing falls into the most monotonous 
routine ; the wife sits at one side of the hearth, the hus- 
band at the other, and little quarrels, little pleasures, lit- 
tle cares, and little children, gradually gather round them. 
This is what ninety-nine out of a hundred find to be the 
delights of love and matrimony. But the hundredth is 
a poet / and poetry is power. It cannot change the es- 
sential attributes of things, but, like natural objects seen 
through a prism, it can clothe them in colours invisible 
to the naked eye. A poet's love is the twin-sister of a 
poet’s genius. They play into each other's hands, and 
“ each gives each a double charm." The littlenesses, the 
technicalities, the mere mercantile principles, which are 
too frequently allowed to degrade la belle passion, have no 
piece upon his lips or in his heart. Pure himself, and 
high-souled, he singles out for the object of his earthly 
adoration a being no lesl so, or, %f\em, elevated by his own 
glowing imagination to something far more than she 
really is, surrounded with the same glory that encom- 
passes himself, and so distinguished in the eyes of the 
world, 

“ That queens hereafter would be proud to live 

Upon the aims of her superfluous praise." 

u And how have women repaid this gift of immortality ?” 
u O, believe it," says the authoress before us, “ when the 
garland was such as woman is proud to wear, she amply 
and deeply rewarded him who placed it on her brow. If, 
In return for being made illustrious, she made her lover 
happy ; if, for glory, she gave a heart, was it not a rich 
equivalent? and if not — if the lover was unsuccessful, 
still the poet had his reward. Whence came the generous 
feelings, the high imaginations, the glorious fancies, the 
heavenward inspirations, which raised him above the 
herd of vulgar men — but from the ennobling influence of 
her he loved ?” 

This is a remarkably pleasing view of the subject, but 
it must not carry us too far. There is, we suspect, a 
slight per contra, to which we think it incumbent on us 
to direct attention ; but, before doing so, we may as well 
stats, the precise nature of the work we are reviewing. 


We learn that the authoress of “ The Loves of the 
Poets," and of the “ Diary of an Ennuy^e," (a very 
pretty sentimental volume,) is a Mrs Jameson, a native 
of the Emerald Isle ; but we are alike ignorant of her 
person and farther history. The book before us is (he 
matured execution of a rather happy idea ; and the sub- 
ject being one of general interest, we have no doubt it 
will meet with a pretty extensive circulation. It contains* 
notices of a considerable proportion of the most celebrated k 
poets of all countries, in so far as they had any thing to 
do with affaires du cceur, and intermingles with lively de- 
scriptions of their amourettes, numerous pleasant quota- ' 
tions from their poetical works, whether in French, Ita- 
lian, or English. “ These little sketches," says Mrs 
Jameson in her prefree, “ are absolutely without any 
other pretension than that of exhibiting, in a small com- 
pass, and under one point of view, many anecdotes of 
biography and criticism, and many beautiful poetical 
portraits, scattered through a variety of works, and all' 
tending to illustrate a subject in itself full of interest,— 
the influence which the beauty and virtue of women have 
exercised over the characters and writings of men of ge- * 
nius." The praise due to a very graceful compiler, we 
willingly bestow ; and as no more is asked, we need not 
stop to discuss the question, whether more could be with 
propriety given. The first volume is devoted to the loves > 
of the Classic Poets ; of the Troubadours ; of the Italian 
Poets, Dante, Petrarch, Lorenzo de Medici, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and others ; and of the English Poets, Chaucer, ’ 
Surrey, Spenser, Shakspeare, Sydney, Milton, and other 
celebrated persons belonging to the court and age of Eliza- 
beth. The second volume speaks, among many more, of 
Waller's Sacharissa ; of Doctor Donne, Lord Lyttleton, 
Klopstock, Monti, and their wives ; of Swift’s Stella and 
Vaqessa ; of Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and. 
Martha Blount ; of various French Poets, and of some 
poetical old bachelors. 

Now, we have one remark to make, — that, though love 
is no doubt a very delightful thing, it is rather a ticklish 
subject to write about, especially for a lady. See how 
that very good girl and sweet poetess. Miss Landon, has 
been talked of, simply because she spun a flew long yarns' 
about the boy-god, and innocently prattled of beating 
hearts and broken vows. Yet, nevertheless, here is Mrs 
Jameson boldly sitting down to write two volumes in 
prose, all about that captivating sensation which men call 
— love. We believe it was Mrs Jameson's reverence for 
the lyre that first prompted her to the task, and she has 
certainly gone through it with much delicacy and gentle 
feminine enthusiasm ; but still the question recurs, and 
we are afraid the sober critic must not blink it, what is the 
general impression which will be left upon the mind by a 
perusal of her book ? , We feel confident that,' in far 
the majority of instances, especially where the tempera- 
ment is in the slightest degree ardent, the work is calcu- 
lated to awaken in the female breast a soft voluptuous 
languor, and to generate a conviction that, provided the 
man who loves her be a poet, every excess of passion is 
pardonable. This is a serious and startling consideration, 
which very possibly never entered the fair author's mind, 
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gradually proceeding, as site would do, from one sketch 
to another. But, If we be correct, the evil is one against 
which it is our duty to guard the reader.- To* a wry 
great extent, we believe the fruit to rest with Mr* Jame- 
son’s sulject, for it is well known that poets too often are, 
or at least consider themselves to be, a set of “ chartered 
libertines and, in talking of such men as Lorenzo de 
Medici, Ariosto, Ronsard, Voltaire, and Rousseau, it was 
impossible to avoid touching upon topics of a delicate and 
dubious nature. But the subject, we must say, has not the 
whole blame. In her vast admiration for a true poet, our 
authoress seems almost to fancy that he can do no wrong ; 
and she leads us to believe that she would much rather 
be a peasant, beloved in any way by a poet, than a king’s 
daughter wedded to an emperor. “ Many a high-born 
dame,” she says, “ who once moved, goddess-like, upon 
the earth, and bestowed kingdoms with her hand, Eves a 
mere name in some musty chronicle. Though her love 
was sought by princes, though with her dower she might 
have enriched an emperor, — what availed it ? 

“ * She had no poet, and she died I* " 

In a similar, but still more dangerous spirit, she apolo- 
gizes for the licentious habits of Lorenzo de Medici : — 
“ United,” she remarks, u at the age of twenty-one, to a 
woman he had never seen, residing in a dissipated capi- 
tal, surrounded by temptation, and from disposition pe- 
culiarly sensible to the influence of women, it is not 
matter of astonishment if Lorenzo’s conjugal frith wns 
not preserved immaculate, — if he occasionally became the 
thrall of beauty, and (since he was not likely to be caught 
by vulgar charms) if he sighed, par hazard, for one who 
was not to be tempted by power or gold.” Hear also the 
careless manner in which she glosses over the tempting 
immorality of Ariosto : — ** Of Ariosto’s amatory poems, 
so full of spirit, grace, and a sort of earnest triumphant 
tenderness, it is impossible to doubt that the objects were 
real.” Neither are we quite pleased with the following 
sneer at Spenser’s first love : — “ At a late period of Spen- 
ser’s life, the remembrance of this crud piece of excellence , 
—his Rosalind — was effaced by a second and a happier 
leve.” But perhaps the most objectionable passage in the 
whole book is the following, which we, at the same time, 
regret to say Is not very much out of keeping with the 
rest. Our authoress is talking of Lucy Harrington, 
Countess of Bedford : — “ I know not,” she says, “ what 
her ladyship may have paid for the following exquisite 
lines by Ben Jonmn, but the reader will agree with me, 
that it could not have been too much.” Good God ! Mrs 
Jameson, Is there nothing which a woman should not give 
for a sonnet ? 

We are aware that, to certain minds, few things can 
be more painful than to hate a charge brought against 
any production of theirs like that which we are inclined 
to make against “ The Loves of the Poets and we well 
know that, conscious of the integrity of her own heart, a 
lady will sometimes write and say what may produce, 
upon one less pure in thought, a very different effect from 
that which was intended. We do not wish, therefore, in 
the present instance, to implicate the authoress. All we 
mean to do is, to enter our protest against the notion be- 
ing either taught or received, that poets are entitled to 
one whit greater latitude in their loves than other men. 
The value of a true poet’s love every woman should know 
and feel ; but he is either no true poet, or has no true 
love, who offers his genius as an excuse for breaking the 
commandments of heaven and the solemn enactments of 
men. The puny whipster, who pours forth amatory ef- 
fusions into the lap of milliners, or, with a crow quill, 
scra t c he s sonnets on the blank leaves of an album, may j 
riot In the vulgar vices of seduction and infidelity ; but 
he whose mind is attuned to a far higher pitch, knows 
that the whole wealth of his deep affections must rest for 
ever with her on whom they are first bestowed, and can 
my with the noble Italian, 


** Forte avro di fedele il Utol rero, 

Caro a me topra ogn' altro eterao onare." 

Let not maidens of sixteen, therefore. Just budding into 
womanhood, fancy that they have secured a poet’s love 
when some tall stripling swears in rhyme that their hair 
is solid gold, and that their eyes sparkle like diamonds. 
Far better for them to listen to the modest declaration of 
some sensible youth who is industriously following out 
his father’s profession, than the crack-brained rhapsodies 
of a far-off follower of ApoHo. Alas! even though they 
were to win a genuine poet’s love, there are few fates 
more perilous. Genius, like the delicate workmanship 
of a watch, is almost too fine for the coarse tear and wear 
of the world. Often does it foil to pieces in the rude 
ooncussion, and remains for ever a heap of glittering frag- 
ments. 

Some of the most interesting Chapters in the work be- 
fore us treat of those poets who entered into the matri- 
monial state, Sad were, for the most part, happy in it. 
Among these are to be included Ovid and Bunas, two 
persons whom one would have thought scarcely calcula- 
ted to make very domestic men. The late Italian poet, 
Monti, seems also Uf have been particularly fortunate in 
his family. When a mere boy, he married Teresa Pich- 
ler, a beautiful girl, and the daughter of the celebrated 
gem engraver. They lived constantly together till the 
poet died, upwards of seventy, in the year 1828, leaving 
his wife and daughter, who now reside at Milan, to 
mourn his loss. 8eme of Monti’s finest minor pieces are 
add r ess ed to his wife, for whom his affection continued 
unabated to the very last. But the man whom we envy 
above all others in his selection of a wife, is Klopstock, 
the author of the “ Messiah.” Such a woman as his 
Meta was worth all the universe,— lovely, devoted, ten- 
der, almost perfect. It is impossible to conceive a union 
of two hearts more complete, more holy, or more blessed. 
“ All the sweetest images,” says our authoress, eloquent- 
ly, “ that ever were grouped together by fancy, dreaming 
over the golden age ; beauty, innocence, and happiness ; 
the fervour of youthful love, the rapture of corresponding 
affection ; undoubting faith and undissemhled truth ; — 
these were so bound together, so exalted by the highest 
and holiest asso c ia t ions, so confirmed in the serenity of 
conscious . virtue, so sanctified by religious enthusiasm ; 
and, in the midst of all human blessedness, so wrapt up 
in futurity, — that the grave was not the close, but the 
completion and the consummation, of their happiness.” 
We could dwell long on this part of the work, but space 
forbids. One thing we shall never forgive Klopstock — 
that he married again ! No wonder Mrs Jameson ex- 
claims, r 

“ And such is man's fidelity !• 

After all, we believe those poets are the wisest who 
trouble their heads as little about the fair sex as possible. 
What a crowd of annoyances and anxieties they avoid 1 
what heart-bum ings, what fears, what jealousies, what 
sorrows, what disappointments,- what partings ! There 
is an amusing Chapter on Poetical old Bachelors, to 
whom, however, it can scarcely be expected that a lady 
would do full justice. Nevertheless, as we think it will 
be read with interest, we subjoin it almost entire 

POETICAL OLD BACHELORS. 

“ There is a certain class of poets, not a very numerous 
one, whom I would call poetical old bachelors. These are 
such as enjoy a certain degree of fame and popularity them- 
selves, without sharing their celebrity with any fair piece 
of excellence ; but walk each in his solitary path to glory, 
wearing their lonely honours with more dignity than grace: 
for instance, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, the classical names 
of French poetry, were all poetical old bachelors. Racine 
— le tendre Racine-— a* he is called par excellence , is said 
never to have been in love in hisiife ; nor has he left us a 
single verse in which any of his personal feelings can be 
traced. He was, however, the kind and faithful husband 
of a cold bigoted woman, who was persuaded, and at length 
persuaded him that he would be grilU in the other world, 
for writing heathen tragedies in this| and made it her 
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boast that she had never read a single line of her husband's 
works ! Peace be with her ! 

* And O ! let her, by whom the Muse was scorn’d* 

Alive nor dead, be of the Muse adorn’d!’ 

M Oar own Gray was, in every sense, real and poetical, a 
cold, fastidious old bachelor, who buried himself in the re- 
cesses of his college— at once shy and proud, sensitive and 
selfish. I cannot, on looking through his memoirs, letters, 
and poems, discover the slightest trace of passion, or one 
proof or even indication that be was ever under the influ- 
ence of woman. He loved his mother, and was dutiful to 
two tiresome old aunts, who thought poetry one of the seven 
deadly sins — et voila tout . He spent his life in amassing an 
inconceivable quantity of knowledge, which lay as buried 
and useless as a miser's treasure, but with this difference, 
that, when the miser dies, his wealth flows forth into its 
natural channels and enriches others — Gray’s learning was 
entombed with him; his genius survives in his Elegy and 
his odes— what became of his heart, I know not. He is 
generally supposed to have possessed one, though none can 
guess what he did with it; — he might well moralize on his 
bachelorship, and call himself * a solitary fly,*— 

* Thy joys no glittering female meets. 

No hive hast unu of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display !’ 

“ Collins was never a lover, and never married. Hbodes, 
with all their exquisite fancy and splendid imagery, have 
not much interest in their subjects, and no pathos derived 
from feeling or passion. He is reported to have been once 
in love; and as the lady was a day older than himself, he I 
Used to say jestingly, that * be came into the world a day 
after the fair .* He was not deeply smitten ; and though he 
led, in his early years, a dissipated life, his heart never seems 
to have been really touched. He wrote an Ode on the Pas- 
sions, in which, after dwelling on Hope, Fear, Anger, 
Despair, and Pity, and describing them with many pictu- 
resque circumstances, he dismisses love with a couple of 
lines, as dancing to the sound of the sprightly viol, and 
forming with joy the light fantastic round. Such was 
Collinas idea of love ! 

41 To these we may add Goldsmith— of his loves we know 
nothing ; they were probably tbe reverse of poetical, and 
may have had some influence on his purse and respectabi- 
lity, but none on his literary character and productions. 
He also died unmarried. 

44 Shenstone, if he was not a poetical old bachelor, was 
little better than a poetical dangler. He was not formed to 
captivate : hb person was clumsy, his manners disagreeable, 
and his temper feeble and vacillating. The Della who is 
introduced into his Elegies, and the Phillis of his Pastoral 
Ballad, was Charlotte Graves, sister to tbe Graves who 
wrote the Spiritual Quixote. There was nothing warm or 
earnest in hits admiration, and all his gallantry b as vapid 
as his character. He never gave the lady who was sup- 
posed, and who supposed herself, to be the object of hb se- 
rious pursuit, an opportunity of accepting or rejecting him ; 
and his conduct has been blamed as ambiguous and un- 
manly. His querulous declamations against women in ge- 
neral had neither cause nor excuse ; and hb complaints of 
infidelity and coldness are equally without foundation. He 
4ied unmarried. 

44 When we look at a picture of Thomson, we wonder 
how a man with that heavy, pampered countenance, and 
awkward mien, could ever have written the 4 Seasons,’ or 
have been In love. I think it is Barry Cornwall who says 
strikingly, that Thomson’s figure was a personification of 
the Castle of Indolence, without its romance. Yet Thom- 
son, though he bps not given any popularity or interest to 
the name of a woman, is said to have been twice in love, 
after hb own lack-a-damcal fashion. 

44 Hammond, the fhvdurite of our sentimental great- 
grandmothers, whose * Love Elegies * by on the toilets of 
the Harriet Byrons and Sophb Westerns of the last cen- 
tury, was an amiable youth,—* very melancholy and gen- 
tleman-like,*— who, beinjg appointed equerry to Prince Fre- 
deric, cast his eyes on Miss Dash wood , bedchamber woman 
to the Princess, and she became hb Delia. The lady was 

• deaf to hb pastoral strains ; and though it has been said 
that she rejected him on account of the smallness of hb for- 
tune I do not see the necessity of believing thb assertion, 
or of sympathizing in tbe dull invectives and monotonous 
bmentations of the slighted lover. Miss Dasbwood never 

* married, and was, I believe, one of the maids of honour to 
the late Queen. 

** Thu% the tlx poets who, in the history of our literature, 


fill up the period which intervened between the death of 
Pope and the first publications of Burns and Cowper— all 
died okl bachelors !’— VoL II. pp. SOB-16. 

Before closing these volumes, we add one other short 
passage upon a subject of national interest. It is the opi- 
nion of our authoress upon the different characters of Eli- 
zabeth of England, and Mary, Queen of Scots : — 

44 This b no place to settle disputed points of history, nor, 
if it were, should I presume to throw an opinion into one 
scale or the other; but take the two queens as women 
merely, and, with a reference to apparent circumstances, £ 
would rather have been Mary thau Elizabeth— I would 
rather have been Mary, with all her faults, frailties, and 
misfortunes,— all her power of engaging hearts, betrayed by 
her own soft nature, and the vile or fierce passions of the 
men around her, — to die on the scaffold, with the meekness 
of a saint, and the courage of a heroine, with those at her 
side who would gbdly huve bled for her,— thau I would 
have been that heartless flirt, Elizabeth, surrounded by the 
Oriental servility, the lip and knee-homage of her splendid 
court, to die at last on her palace floor, like a crushed wasp 
—sick of her own very selfishness— torpid, sullen, and de- 
spairing,— without one friend near her, without one heart 
in the wide world attached to her by affection or gratitude.” 
—VoL I. pp. 275-6. 

On the whole, we have read the 44 Loves of the Poets” 
with considerable interest. It b better than a book of 
mere gossip ; it is full of pretty sentiment and interesting 
anecdote. What we conceive to be its leading fault, we 
have already pointed out, perhaps fully as strongly as 
there was any occasion for. After a very slight caution, 
which, in many instances, would not be necessary, we 
should not object to place it in the hands of any young 
lady who might pay us the compliment of allowing us to 
direct her reading. 


Portugal Illustrated. In a series of Letters by the Her. 
W. M. Kinsey, B. D., &c. Embellbhed with a map, 
plates of coins, vignettes, modinhas, and various en- 
gravings. Second Edition. London. Published for 
the Author, by Treuttel & Wurtz, Treuttel, jun. & 
Richter. 1829. 

So far as externals go, this is a work of great value. 
The author professes to give a satisfactory geographical, 
statistical, and historical detail of Portugal, and to set, 
in a very rich frame work, hb own travelling experiences, 
like a precious stone in a gold ring. We doubt not but 
the book — with its apparatus of quotations from Byron 
and Shakspeare, its beautiful paper and printing, its ele- 
gant engravings, highly finished but incorrect map, and 
multifarious contents — will maintain its place on the bou- 
doir table. Moreover, as we hold Johnson's opinion, that 
any man may make an amusing book by merely writing 
down his own experiences, we are resolved to undertake, 
for our reader’s sake, the task of searching out Bachelor 
Kinsey’s good things. We listen to him with pleasure, 
when he tells us what he has himself seen, for though 
he be not a first-rate story-teller, he sometimes picks up a 
stray fact that has escaped other observers, and sometimes 
gives additional testimony to what others have told be- 
fore him. 

The author’s travels seem to have occupied him for a 
considerable portion of the year 1827. He landed at 
Lisbon, where he made a short stay, and visited Cintra. 
He afterwards sailed along the coast to Oporto. From 
that city he made an excursion to Valencia, on the borders 
of Galicia, coming back to the Douro by a more inland 
route, and sailing down to Oporto. He returned through 
Coimbra, Leiria, and Torres- Vedras to Lisbon, where he 
staid about a week, and then embarked for England. 
Thb tour embraces the three most important cities of 
Portugal — Lisbon, its capital, — Oporto, the chief seat of 
its commerce, — and Coimbra, its university. The tra- 
veller managed also to pass through some of the most in- 
teresting scenery of the country. We shall go over these 
subjects in succession. 
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Lisbon. — Our author is most eloquent (in common 
with all other tourists) on the hills, dogs, filth, and beg- 
gars of Lisbon. Indeed, such a pro mine nce does his in- 
tense feeling give to these features of the city, that we 
were for some time imp r essed with the feeling that no- 
thing else was to be seen there. But after the vivacity 
of our first impressions had worn away, it occurred to us 
that Lisboa, besides a very picturesque situation, had 
some fine buildings, and a somewhat peculiar state of so- 
ciety. The first thing, of course, that any man of sense 
enquires after is the appearance of the women : — 

“ The women are really often very pretty: of the young, 

I think, the look is commonly pleasing. The faces of the 
TJsbonians form an indisputable improvement on the Ma- 
derienses. Their features, though small, are of a more de- 
licate chiselling : their complexions decidedly finer ; now 
and then, indeed, we have seen the most beautiful skins, 
exquisitely dear and smooth, with the slightest and most 
delicate tinge of carnation on the cheek that one can fancy. 
The skin or a Lisbon belle, when fairest, has a warmth of 
tone, the farthest possible remote from fadeur, or insipidi- 
ty ; and when shaded by thick black curls, and animated 
by eyes not so large and full, perhaps, as those we had left 
at Madeira, but of a longer shape, shadowed by a richer 
fail of lash, and partly, perhaps, from that circumstance, 
more soft and intelligent in their expression. They are 
seldom tall. Their feet, we are assured, (the ‘ feet of fire,*) 
are often very beautiful, and they set much by the advan- 
tage, sparing no oars or expense in the due ordering of their 
chaussure. * • • With all their beauty, they 

still want the dignity and the force of character that mark 
a highly cultivated and intellectual female iu England. 
They may have vivacity of eye, but certainly not the spi- 
ritual elevation, the mental energy, and the chaste gaiety, 
which distinguish the higher class of females iu our own 
country. In all respects, as to themselves, their personal 
obligations, feelings, and attractions, they are, as upon first 
sight one has found them, lovely but unsatisfactory speci- 
mens of the weaker vessel.” 

The gentlemen do not get so easily off : — 

“ Nature seems to have done her worst here for men of 
the better classes in life ; and to talk of the ‘ human face di- 
vine’ in Lisbon, would be a libel upon the dispensations of 
Providence. The Jews and Indians must surely have in- 
termixed with the Portuguese geutry in marriage, and thus 
have transfused into Luaftanian physiognomy the strength , 
of their own peculiar features, which are here beheld in so 
unpleasing a conjunction. • • • Now, of all 

animals in creation, the Lisbon dandy is by far the lowest 
in tbs scale of mere existence. I have been haunted in my 
dreams by visions of ugliness since the first time I beheld a 
small, squat, puffy figure. What was it ? could it be of a 
smsm ? — Incased within a large packsaddle, upon the hack 
of a led*, high-boned, straw-fed, cream-coloured nag, with 
an enormously flowing tail, whose length and breadth 
would appeflt to be each night guarded from discoloration, 
by oareful invention above the hocks. Taken, from his 
gridiron spurs and long-pointed boots, up his broad blue- 
striped pantaloons &4a-U o ssa qn e, to the tarioe-folded piece 
of linen on which he is Stated in cool repose ; thence, by bis 
cable chain, bearing seals as large as a warming-pan, and a 
key like an anchor ; then a little higher to the figured waist- 
coat of early British manufaXfcre, and the sack-shaped 
coat, up to the narrow-brim sugaivloaf hat on his head,— 
where can be found his equal ? — with a nose, too, as big as 
the gnomon of a dial-plate ; and two tanks of impenetra- 
bly deep black brushwood, extending under either ear, and 
almost concealing the countenance, to complete the singu- 
lar contour of his features.” 


With regard to their manner of living on ordinary oc- 
casions, our author frankly confesses he had no oppor- 
tunity of making himself acquainted. He proceeds, how- 
ever, to describe their dinners at second-hand : 

“ A dish of yellow-looking bacalhao (salt fish), the wont 
aupposable specimen of our saltings in Newfoundland ; a 
platter of compact, black, greasy, dirty-looldng rice; a 
pound, if so much, of poor half-fed meat ; a certain propor- 
tion of hard-boiled beef, that has never seen the salting-pan, 
having already yielded all its nutritions qualities to a swing- 
ing tureen of Spartan broth, and now requiring the accom- 
paniment of a tongue, or friendly slice of Lamego bacon, to 
impart a small reash to it ; potatoes of leaden continuity ; 
dumplings of adamantine contexture ; something in a round 


shape, said to be imported from Holland, and called cheese ; 
a small quantity of very poor wine ; abundance of water ; 
and an awful army of nd ants, probably imported from the 
Brazils, in the wood of which the chairs and tables are 
made, hurrying across the doth with characteristic indus- 
try ouch are the principal features of the quiet family din- 
ner-table of the Portuguese who reside at Lisbon.” 

The following passage gives us an idea of the interior 
of their houses : 

“ The arrangement of rooms in a Portuguese house is, 
we have observed, extremely intricate ; the whole of the in- 
terior being cat up in small rooms, approached by narrow 
and awkward passages. The bedrooms generally have 
their wainscots linea, about four feet above the surbase, 
with painted tiles, for the sake, it is to be presumed, of 
greater coolness ; but the floorings also of all the apartments 
ought to be overlaid with them, instead of being, as they 
are in frequent instances, boarded and thickly carpeted, the 
effect of which is to promote the breed of fleas, ana generate 
greater heat” 

The public places of amusement are the theatre, (of 
which our author does not speak very favourably,) the 
opera, which is good, the different promenades, and the 
churches ! The wealthier part of the community pass the 
hot months at Cintra, and the autumn at Caldas da 
Rainha. Cintra has been made sufficiently familiar to 
the British public, to excuse our describing it here. The 
author speaks in strong terms of the inefficient police of 
Lisbon, but admits that murders are by no means of such 
frequent occurrence as has been represented. 

We have extracted so fully on the subject of Lisbon, 
that we must defer the rest of our picture of Portugal 
till next week. In Lisbon, Mr Kinsey speaks of every 
thing peevishly. Every thing was new to him ; and ho 
was there in the midst of the intrigues and agitations 
which preceded the arrival of .Don Miguel, when society 
was not likely to be over pleasant. As he gets on, his 
good-humour revives. Hie succeeding part of his work 
is, to that which treats of Lisbon, like the country in the 
long vacation, (we borrow our comparison from a popu- 
lar lawyer,) after the din, heat, and dust of the Parlia- 
ment House. 


The New Forest A Novel . By the Author of “ Bram- 

bletye House,” Ac. In three volumes. London. Henry 
Colburn. 1829. 

Mr Smith, independently of his being a man of very 
correct taste, is one of those rare persons whose i mag inac- 
tive and moral character has sustained no injury from 
long and active professional avocations. In general, the 
etherlal freedom in the mere literary character, so plea- 
sing to contemplate and converse with, is unaccompanied 
by that concentration, that habit of self-control, which Is 
requisite for the successful conducting of business. There 
is a promptitude and decision, a power of keeping in strict 
subordination all the mental faculties, and directing them 
to the attainment of one object, a readiness and self-pos- 
session in the most unforeseen emergencies, which, In 
most instances, falls only to the lot of those whose natu- 
ral disposition has been assisted by long practice of the 
duties of active life. Under what constellation Mr Smith 
may have been horn, or what happy temperament may 
have enabled him to obtain this command over himself, 
while he kept his heart free from the hardening influence 
of the world, and his fancy unstiffened by being yoked to 
its drudgery, we are not now going to enquire ; but we 
rejoice in this living proof, among others which we could 
name, of the indestructibility of that part of our nature 
which raises us above the earth. 

Mr Smith, besides his poetry, serious and lively, is 
known as the author of some successful historical ro- 
mances. We do not institute any comparison between 
them and the works of the great champion of this field 
of literature. We think it an invidious way of estima- 
ting the merits of any production to try it by comparison 
with another of the same class, and one, moreover, not 
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▼tery likely to lead to a just appreciation. It must have 
a character of its own, and may claim, in justice, to be 
tried by its own standard. A dove is not an eagle ; the 
** forget-me-not” is not a rose: yet each and all of these 
have independent and valid claims on our admiration or 
affection. On this ground, we would deprecate the style 
•f criticism which has been applied to Mr Smith’s ro- 
mances in a quarter where we would have looked for 
better things. Although Mr Smith is not Sir Walter 
Scott, that is no reason why his pleasing, although less 
powerful, works should be ruthlessly condemned, and 
held up on all occasions as a mockery and a by-word. 

The novel now before us is a production differing con- 
siderably from its predecessors. Instead of calling up 
before us the pageantry of other times, and seeking to add 
an interest to his writings, by evoking the phantoms of 
those great names which are familiar in our mouths as 
household words, the author has, in the present instance, 
ventured on a tale which, professing to pourtray the li- 
neaments of our contemporaries, can be judged — as far as 
its faithfulness is concerned — by all ; and which, taking 
no borrowed lustre from its connexion with some great 
public event, stands on its own merits. He has not even 
condescended to cater for applause by the fashionable clap- 
trap of introducing on his stage some celebrated literary 
or political character of the day. 

Mr Smith has thus attempted an arduous task ; for the 
domestic events of the present day do not afford many ma- 
terials for the novelist. Every thing is so fashioned to 
the rule and line, that an interesting plot is almost out 
of the question. If any one, from depravity of character, 
or transient impulse of passion, commit a crime, the po- 
lice get hold of him, the jury try him, and the judge 
condemns him — there is an end. The very affairs of the 
heart, broken plight, disregard of the marriage vow, are 
submitted to our courts of law, and reduced to a calcula- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. Nay, the times are 
even unfavourable for a painter of manners. Nobody has 
a character of his own now-a-days. We have all been 
sent to the school at the proper time, and taught to read. 
We support those characters into which education has 
drilled us, or which have struck our fancies in the course 
of our reading, and awakened our imitative faculties. 
Life itself is a hollow theatrical pageant, and its image 
in a book is the shadow of a shade — the vision of a dream. 
Our very oddities and eccentricities (we have them as' 
well as our forefathers) are of that broken discontinuous 
kind, which may form tolerable subjects for a lively essay, 
but which do not bear to be grouped into a novel. To 
attempt uniting them into a continuous work, is like 
twisting a rope of sand. In addition to this, Mr Smith’s 
mind is not well fitted to supply these deficiencies. It 
wants intensity. He doss not bear you on with one ir- 
resistible torrent of interest. His works are more like 
some river which has widened to a lake. You walk along 
its banks admiring the reflected mountains woods, the 
rich hues cast upon its breast from the evening clouds, 
scarcely sensible that it has an onward progress. 

We hardly know how to give an abstract of the story. 
The hero (one of the most perfect of human beings, and 
whom, therefore, we have the author’s express permission 
to call a prig) arrives at the village of Thaxted, in the 
first volume, in a stage-coach. He comes partly to seek 
for a relative of the widow of his adopted father, and port- 
ly to get a peep at the lady of his love, who lives immured 
with a hypochondriacal and miserly father. He takes a 
sentimental walk round her house and sees nobody. He 
afterwards meets the gentleman he is in search of, who 
proves to be an ex-smuggler turned mineralogist in his old 
days, and married to a young wife of somewhat question- 
able character. In company with him he stumbles upon 
a consultation of the neighbouring dignitaries, anent the 
best measures for putting down a fair, whose periodical 
celebration is approaching. He thus gets introduced to 
tno parish clergyman, weak, pompous, and good-natured ; 


to the Fnunpton family, consisting of a rich gouty West 
Indian, with a titled wife, a puppy of a son, one daughter, 
a huntress after peers, and another, a light-hearted romp ; 
to a squire such as we could wish all English gentlemen 
to be ; and to one or two nondescripts. 

Our hero finds, on returning to his inn, the whole rus- 
tic population met in solemn conclave, to deliberate on 
the measures best calculated to repel this threatened war 
on their festivities. We are here introduced both to the 
village-landlord, a great frequenter of scientific lectures ; 
and to the great chief of all the smugglers of the New Fo- 
rest. The first appearance of this Important personage Is 
thus described : — 

“ The first, who had dismounted from a beautiful blood- 
mare, which appeared to have travelled far and fast, and 
which he himself had carefully installed before he entered 
the house, was of rather short stature, bat af remarkably 
broad, muscular, almost Herculean frame, with a faoe of 
very singular and striking appearance. In shape it waa 
nearly triangular, the broad chin and jowl forming the 
widest part The forehead was narrow, the round, black, 
sparkling bold eves were set close together, the nose was sa- 
lient ana well- formed, but the month was disproportion- 
ately wide, while the lines, or rather the cordage that drew 
his face in deep fur row s all around H, together with the 
dark hue of bis musxie, well-shaven as it wa% and a pro- 
fusion of black, thick-curling hairs falling down to hie 
shoulders like a mane, gave bis whole physiognomy a point- 
ed resemblance to that of a lion. Free from any tell or sa- 
vage expression, his countenance, Indeed, exhibited much of 
the calm, noble, Imperturbable courage observable in the look 
of that king of the forest. He wore a frock and waistcoat 
of dark-coloured velveteen, blue doth trowsers, and enor- 
mous fisherman's hoots, reaching half-way up his thigh. 
A rare India shawl was tied round Us throat, and when 
his waistcoat and shirt were Mown open, it might be sees 
that his breast was ns whnrty as that of the anhnni which 
he so much resembled In his visage. In bis band he Cs rt rled 
a rich meerschaum-pipe, which he immediately began to 
smoke ; nor did any one care to tell him of the chairman’s 
interdict, all making respectful way for him as he entered, 
while a buz of “ the Capt’n, the Capt’n ! make way for 
the Capt’n!’* ran round the room, and ooutinned till ho 
seated himself and pursued his smoking, which he did 
without uttering a word.” 

The fair is held in despite of opposition, and Melcorab 
(the hero) has an opportunity of displaying at It hfs prow- 
ess and generosity. He afterwards saves the life of “ the 
Capt’n’s” daughter, and of a sort of Lord Byron smug- 
gler, her lover. He performs, in due time, sundry and 
divers acts of benevolence, which gain him the estee m of 
the whole peasantry. At the same time, the vanity of 
the mineralogist and his wife has induced them to re- 
present him as a man of fortune, wishing to settle in 
these parts, and all the mammas being anxious to secure 
him for their daughters, he becomes in like manner a pet 
of the higher classes. He brings his adoptive step-mo- 
ther (a rlglar Virginnay woman) down to the country, 
and he and she establish themselves in the mineralogists 
house. 

He has succeeded, by this time, in getting himself in- 
troduced to his innamorato’s father, whom he finds a rich 
old hunks, with some unrevealed crime preying on his con- 
science, soothing himself by the conscientious discharge of 
the magisterial duties, and the perusal of the old English 
dramatists. Our hero ingratiates himself into the good 
graces of this strange personage ; and the consequence of 
his admission to the run of the house, Is a ripening of the 
affection between him and the young lady. So far all has 
gone well with him, but now disasters come crowding 
upon him. The frail rib of his friend conceives an affeo- 
tion for him, and receiving a repulse, accuses him of an 
attempt upon her virtue. He quits the house, and tho 
married pair blacken his character through the whole 
country. His poverty is di scov ered, and his summer 
friends fall off from him. He proposes marriage to the 
| Justice’s daughter, and is ordered to quit the house by the 
old gentleman. He receives a challenge from Captain 
I Fnunpton, and with true philosophy refuses to fight him. 
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Finally, he is arrested and lodged in jail. Very few ad- 
here to him in his reverses, but he bears every thing with 
the same equanimity that he bore his good fortune. When 
things are at the worst, an old companion in iniquity of 
the Justice appears most opportunely to set matters to 
rights. It turns out that the old gentleman's undivulged 
crime was the doing away with the infant heir of an es- 
tate, in order to secure it to himself. It is next satisfac- 
torily established that Melcomb is that heir, who has been 
providentially preserved. He pardons the wrong, and in 
order to secure his own happiness and the old sinner's re- 
putation, marries the daughter, and receives his own es- 
tate as a dowery. There are some subordinate plots con- 
nected with this main one, which we have not time to 
particularise. 

There are many bold and vivid sketches of character in 
this book, as well as some beautiful descriptions of natu- 
ral scenery, and some bursts of elegant, if not very pow- 
erful poetical feeling. The individuals most successfully 
brought out are a negro servant of Frampton, the Smug- 
gler, and his crew, and old Welbeck, the Justice. There 
is an unwonted power displayed in the passions which con- 
vulse the shattered frame of the latter at the denouement, 
and in his transition under their influence from a stern and 
energetic man, to a fond superannuated imbecile. We are 
somewhat uncertain what we ought to select as a specimen 
of the work. We are strangely tempted with some of the 
merry freaks of black Pompey, who is every way worthy 
of the author of Winky Bass. But we prefer dwelling 
on the declining days of the old smuggler, “ with him our 
song begun, with him shall end." 

“ In a small parlour of this farm, which Mary appro- 
priated to her father as his smoking room, the old man 
might frequently be seen sitting by the fire, or at the open 
window, according to the season, with two fair curly- 
headed, beautiful grandchildren climbing up his knees, and 
forming a group that forcibly recalled Cipriani’s picture of 
Cupid’s sporting with a lion ; while their infant prattle 
contrasted strikingly with the gruff voice of their grand- 
sire, as, in words of menace, though with a look of the most 
affectionate tenderness, he growled now and then, “ Hallo ! 
’vast there, you youngsters! Start my timbers ! if you touch 
my pipe. I’ll sarre it out to you— give you a taste of the 
rope s end ; so down with you, Harry ; down, I say, Poll !” 
His favourite haunt when he left home was the bow- win- 
dowed room of a public-house beside the quay at South- 
ampton, where, until very lately, the original from whom 
we have drawn our portrait, might be seen three or four 
days In the week, sipping his strong punch, plying his in- 
separable meerschaum, and gazing complacently down the 
water. Hence, after emptying his bowl, he would sally 
forth to the qiuty, take his stand against the old capstan, 
criticise the sailing of every vessel that passed up or down 
Southampton water, and as he became gradually sur- 
rounded with a little knot of eager listeners, it was here 
that he loved to crack of the immense sums for which he 
had been excheqnered ; of the crops that he had formerly 
worked In his lucky little lugger the “ Ax about !” of the 
money he had made, and the enterprises he had achieved, 
in his celebrated fast-sailing cutter the Longsplice ; of the 
services rendered to him by his sagacious black mastiff Bel- 
zebub ; and the hairbreadth escapes to which he was in- 
debted for the fleetness of bis favourite mare, who, now 
that she was past labour, was turned out to graze upon bis 
son-in .law's farm, where a day seldom elapsed without her 
being visited and caressed by her old master. The Captain, 
for by this epithet he still continued to be known, beco- 
ming as he waxed older a pralaer of the bygone time, in 
disparagement of the present, was accustomed to talk with 
great contempt of modern smugglers and their paltry ad- 
ventures, though he candidly coufessed that the difficulties 
with which they had to contend were materially increased. 
As he was. In every other respect, a most loyal character, 
it grieves us to add, that in adverting to this fact, he would 
occasionally speak in the most irreverent terms of the go- 
vernment, Questioning their right to establish either cus- 
toms or excise in the first instance, stigmatizing the Pre- 
ventive Service as a rascally innovation, and condemning 
the Coast Blockade altogether as a monstrous act of tyranny 
and oppression, which hardly gave the honest free-trader 
a chance of working a crop once in a twelvemonth." 


On the whole, Mr Smith’s hero is a sort of Hugh 
Trevor, though with more human interest about him. 
His book, too, as regards the delineation of manners and 
character, intimates more acquaintance with the world 
than Holcrofit’s. 


Discourses on some important Subjects of Natural and 

Revealed Religion, frc. Second Edition. By Dr Scott, 

Minister of Corstorphine. Adam Black, Edinburgh ; 

and Longman and Co. London. 1829. 

There is something singular attending the fate of ser- 
mon-writing. It is a species of composition which ought 
to be the most popular of any, because the subject-matter 
of sermons comes the closest of any to man’s “ business 
and bosoms and it might seem, that the views and ex- 
positions of almost every intelligent and thoughtful man 
upon the great points of faith and of practice, would meet 
a corresponding chord in the minds of many readers. 
The fault no doubt may He a good deal with the writers 
of sermons. The very best are apt to fall, every now 
and then, into the established phrases and language of 
religious meditation, when it is evident that there is very 
little thought and heart in the business ; — 

*' 'Tit Greece, but living Greece no more.* 

But, in return, there is scarcely a volume of sermons so 
indifferent in which an attentive reader, interested in the 
mighty themes discussed in them, would not find some 
apposite illustrations which had never occurred to him 
before, or some felicitous or unctions expressions warm 
from the conviction and feelings of the writer. We by 
no means wish to encourage, from these remarks, the 
hasty and inconsiderate publication of sermons, either 
by clergymen themselves, or by their families after their 
death — a practice of which the respectable writer before 
us, in his preface, remarks with some humour, that it 
“ is most hurtful to the author, whatever benefit it may 
be to his family.’’ But, on the other hand, we should 
wish readers in general not to be so fastidious with re- 
spect to sermon-writing ; and if they should not find ex- 
actly their own thoughts and sentiments returned upon 
them, or should happen to plunge Into some uninteresting 
passage of common-place, not therefore to conclude that 
there is nothing in the volume that can tend to edifica- 
tion, or which would not greatly repay the attentive per- 
usal of it. 

The volume before us has suggested this 'train of 
thought. It is very unequal, and savours of a defect to 
which many men of ability are liable, — the want of per- 
ception of what is good and what is had in their own wri- 
tings. At the same time, we are aware that it is a very 
disagreeable thing to submit our own compositions to the 
criticism and selection even of a judicious and candid 
friend ; men especially of retired and studious habits, who 
the most require to pass through such an ordeal previous 
to publication, are naturally the most averse to it. The 
learned author of this volume is one of the first scholars 
in sacred literature of whom the Church of Scotland can 
boast, and any imperfections which may be found in it 
are to be ascribed mainly to an uuacquaintance with the 
hook-making art, in which those who are more occupied 
with solid learning than with the manner of putting it 
forth, are not apt to be great adepts. There are several 
of the sermons, accordingly, in this collection, that both in 
point of interest and composition, might have been left 
out without any loss to the reputation of the author. 
But, again, there are several admirable, both in matter 
and expression, and just as good as any that are to be 
found upon the same subjects. There are two excellent 
sermons on u The fitness of the time at which Christ ap- 
peared upon earth," — not so eloquent or splendid as Dr 
Robertson's famous sermon on the same subject, but con- 
taining much excellent remark, conveyed in very lively 
and precise language. We may also particularize two 
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other excellent sermons, — one on “ The greatness and 
dignity of Christ during his abode upon earth — and an- 
other, on 44 The Socinian, Arminian, Calvinistic, and 
Antinomian Theories of Justification,” in which, in a 
very few pages, more is stated clearly, and to the pur- 
pose, and a more correct judgment formed upon these 
thorny discussions than will be obtained from many vo- 
lumes of controversy. 

We do not promise, however, that these Discourses 
Are ever destined to be popular; but their learned and in- 
genious author may find much consolation for any public 
neglect within the precincts of his own parish, an impor- 
tant station for ministerial usefulness — where the genius 
of Burn has lately converted the old ruinous church into 
one not less commodious than beautiful, at the same time 
that it retains Its antique interest and character, and 
where in the schools for the rising generation of both 
sexes, the foundation seems to be laid of living temples 
still more interesting and attractive. 


The Adventures of a King's Page, By the Author of 
“ A 1 mack’s Revisited.” 3 vuls. London. Henry 
Colburn. 1829. 

Oh ! these endless, fashionable novels ! Sorely do we 
rue the day that gentlemen took it into their heads to 
print. No two professions can be more distinct than 
those of an author and a gentleman. The difference is as 
great as between a regular-bred actor — a Garrick or a 
Kemble — and a mere amateur of private theatricals — an 
Honourable Mr Stapleton, or an Augustus Horatio Man- 
deville. The former stands upon his merits alone ; the 
latter trusts to the indulgence of friends, and the astonish- 
ing fact that he should be able to perform at all. In a 
fashionable novel the author commonly votes all literary 
merit vulgar ; but expects that his lucubrations will be 
received with gratitude and applause, because he intro- 
duces the most soap-boiling or sugar-selling reader into 
the first circles , and gives us a glimpse of at least three 
Dukes, half-a-dozen Marquises, a score of Lords, and 
Baronets ad infinitum. He undertakes, too, to point their 
manners and modes of life ; that is to say, he is pleased 
to inform us that they rise at two, go to the Park till 
seven, dine at eight, lounge through evening parties till 
cock-crow, and then return to bed. This might become 
a little monotonous ; and therefore the more able and 
imaginative writer of a fashionable novel introduces a 
duel, a tour to the continent, and a marriage, to make 
the whole as complete and interesting as possible. — “ Oh 
honoehrie ! oh honochrie !”- — the wearisome inanity of a 
whole cart-load of these thvee-volamed books ! Would 
to Heaven that we could make one vast bonfire of them, 
as the Doctors of the Church at Constantinople once did 
of all the Greek poets. We should thus give, in the 
words of a French writer, M une grande preuve d’in- 
t^grite, de probity et de religion.” Mr Haynes Baylley, 
who has written so many excellent songs, has written one 
against fashionable novels, which is so very pat to our 
purpose, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
giving it a place here, — the more especially as we believe 
it is not generally known to our readers : 

44 Lord Harry has written a novel, 

A story of elegant life ; 

No stuff about love in a hovel, 

No sketch of a clown and his wife; 

No trash such as pathos and passion. 

Fine feelings, expression, or wit ; 

But all about people of fashion,— 

Come, look at his caps how they fit. 

“ Oh, Radcliffe, thou once wert the charmer 
Of girls who sat reading all niglit ; 

Thy heroes were striplings in armour, 

Thy heroines damsels in white. 

But past are those terrible touches; 

'• Our lips in derision we curl, 


Unless we are told how the Duchess 
Conversed with her cousin, the Earl. 

44 Our dialogues now must be guile full 
Of titles, 1 give yon my word ;— 

* Mv Lady, you’re looking del : ghtfnl ;* 

* Indeed ! Do yon think so, my Lord ?* 

4 You’ve heard of the Marquis’s marriage, 

The bride with her jewels new set, 

Four horses, the new travelling carriage, 

The dejeune a-lafourchette T 
“ Haul ton finds her privacy broken. 

We trace all her ins and her outs,— 

The very small talk that is spoken 
By very great people at routes 
At i i enby, Miss Jinks asks the loan of 
The book from the innkeeper’s wife, 

A nd reads till she thinks she is one of 
The leaders of elegant life.** 

As to the 44 Adventures of a King’s Page,” we are au- 
thorized most positively to state, that it is not “ from the 
pen of a foreign prince, long a resident at this court,” — 
nor does it contain “ the private history of one of the 
most leading members of the world of fashion,” — nor is 
there any “ key” to the novel “ in private circulation, 
and immense demand,” — nor is it altogether true, that 
44 the whole of the first edition was sold off within four- 
and-twenty hours.” But though we are enabled to con- 
tradict these ingenious reports which have so much agi- 
tated all classes of society, we shall not attempt to deny 
that this novel is the production of a Captain White, (the 
advertisements in the newspapers colled him a colonel fer 
a long while, but this was antedating his promotion, )‘snd 
that he formerly wrote an unfashionable fashionable no- 
vel, called 44 A 1 mack’s Revisited,” or 44 Herbert Milton,” 
which, we presume, nobody ever read. To do it justice, 
the 44 Adventures of a King’s Page” is a little better, and 
is three volumes* worth of rather respectable d uliiess. 
We daresay Captain White is a good deal of a gentleman 
44 about town goes to a tolerably fashionable party when 
he is asked ; dresses fully as neatly and genteelly as au 
officer on half-pay can be expected to do, (few officers 
know bow to wear plain clothes ;) leaves his card in a 
becoming manner for several lady dowagers; takes his 
beefsteak and his half-bottle of port with much thank- 
fulness at the club ; and drops into a box at Drury Larin 
just about a quarter of an hour after 44 half-price.” With V 
such qualifications as these, he is admirably calculated to 
write a fashionable novel, in the course of which he in- 
troduces George III., his Queen, and all the Royal Fa- 
mily, together with the greater portion of the aristocracy of 
England, who, for the most part, according to the great 
moral law of fashionable novels, are presented to us under 
the agreeable aspect of heartless votaries of pleasure and 
intrigue. We are not quite sure that Captain White has 
always preserved the exact phraseology of fashionable 
life ; at least we almost fancied ourselves in a barrack- 
room when we found Lord Raxmere (in voL iii. p. 219) 
saying to his wife the Marchioness, 44 D — n yon, madam, 
you shall suffer properly for this when you get home.** 
But the author of “ Almack’s Revisited” must, of course, 
be better versed in these things than we are. 

We have spoken slightingly of the “ Adventures of a 
King’s Page,” because we hate the class of works to which 
it belongs, and because the author, though possessing a 
certain facility in the use ef his pen, appears to us entirely 
destitute of that genius, the presence of which, in a liter- 
ary composition of any kind, always covers a multitude 
of sins, and the absence of which we can scarcely forgive. 


The New Monthly, and London Magazine, No. CIII. 
The Westminster Review, No. XXI. 

Wx speak it not in vanity ; but it does appear to us 
that the stars of the earth, as well as those of the hea- 
vens, are colder and more languid in proportion to the 
length of the period they require to complete their revo- 
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lotions. Thus, the Westminster is neither so bright nor I one notes, and ending, on all occasion s , with a mournful 


so lively as Blackwood or the New Monthly, and neither 
of them cai| be for a moment compared with a publica- 
tion, which modesty forbids us to name, but which every 
reader will readily do for us. The Quarterlies and 
Monthlies are, nevertheless, deserving works upon the 
whole, and may rely upon our countenance and protec- 
tion. 

The broad stream of the New Monthly has just re- 
ceived the tributary waters of the London into its bo- 
som. To spepk without metaphor, (for we like to adapt 
ourselves to the most Cockney capacities,) the I London Ma- 
gazine has been incorporated into Mr Colburn's, or Mr 
Campbell's, — the reader may designate the publication 
as the offspring of either of these great men, accord- 
ing as he inclines to attribute more importance to the 
Editor or the Publisher — to the leading Orator of the 
House, or the first Lord of the Treasury. The conse- 
quences of this new Holy Alliance we leave to time to 
determine ; but the first-born of the nuptials (we beg 
pardon for changing the metaphor) is a spirited and pro- 
mising bantling. It stretches its little legs in the nurse’s 
lap vigorously, and squalls with energy. It is redolent of 
London associations, as a work published in the Metro- 
polis ought to be. As we sipped our coffee, and read 
“ Londoniana,” our youth came back upon our memory 
- — the Temple Gardens and St James's Park were green 
as in its halcyon days — the rattle of drays and waggons 
was in our ear — Westminster-bridgeat early dawn— Bond- 
street in its mid-day glow — and Drury with her cresset 
lamps, were bodily before us. Still more to our taste 
was that morsel of profound philosophy, so accordant to 
the rapid march of intellect, — “ The Toyman is abroad." 
— 4 M The Saison in Dublin" is, no doubt, amusing to those 
who understand its allusions; and the Edinburgh Re- 
miniscences of “ Hie young Surgeon” are as harmless as 
could be desired. The serious articles are no after-din- 
ner business, and we have, therefore, postponed them. 
Did we not know the staid and proper habits of the 
Editor, we should suspect, from his review of “ Geral- 
dine of Desmond,” that he longed to be munching crusa- 
pets. The only real objection, however, that the most 
fastidious could find to the interesting child we are 
^aow dandling on our knee, is its teasing' and tiresome re- 
semblance to its hundred and two predecessors who have 
“ gone to the tomb of all the Capulets,” or, in plain Eng- 
lish, been placed on the shelf. 

*' Yet open in his maddest mirthful mood. 

Strange pangs would flash across Childe Harold’s brow j* 

we know not how it is, but let us be as merry as 
crickets, if the Westminster Review hut appears, we be- 
come as serious as itself. Its approach has the same ef- 
fect upon our spirits as the teacher's on a parcel of noisy 
schoolboys. It Is a sort of respectable old pedagogue, 
who inevitably gives the conversation a serious and in- 
structive turn. He is this time, however, iu a gayer 
mood than usual: his taws are in his pocket, and he 
flourishes his silver-headed cane with rather a degage sort 
of air. The articles on poor Clapperton's last expedition, 
and on modern Italy, will be read with interest. The 
article on Cobbett's Indian corn is positively amusing, 
which shows what a clever man may do with a bad sub- 
ject. The paper on Paul Louis Courier, is a spirited 
sketch of one of the most honest and reckless characters 
that ever existed. Mr Bowring holds forth to good 
purpose on the Hungarian poets. If the specimens he 
has given us convey an accurate notion of them, it must 
excite some surprise to find that their sentiments and 
imagery are of that highly polished and delicate kind, 
which are now common to all the educated nations of 
Europe. We discover in them no traces of the fierce 
and varied character of the tribes which compose the po- 
pulation of Hungary. We believe, however, that the 
general character of their minor effusions is like that of 
thehr national music— commencing with gentle voiuptu- 


cad e n c e. Ask the Hungarian why this Is so, and he will 
tell you that it suite the state of his country, — that nil 
her sons should have “ tears In thsir eyes, and sabres ia 
their hands.” Bowring is the best translator living, and 
to him we are indebted for many little poetical gems, col- 
lected from all nations, which might otherwise never 
have been known in this country. We give one speci- 
men from the Hungarian : — 

THE ENTHUSIAST AMD FHILOSOFHXB* 

Enthusiast. “ Is it thus? 

And if not thus, say how ? 

For a wild fire is burning in my bosom, 

Which I can quench not— which I cannot guide; 

I strive to build the fair — to build the fairest 
Upon the wise— as thou wouldst teach me : I 
Would blend my spirit and my heart in oue, 

Making my hymn both beautiful and strong ; 

That it may teach— and teaching, may transport 

With ecstasy. I ask with prayerful tear 

My way to fame's bright goal : thou hast the crown. 

Teach me to win and wear It— I beseech thee. 

With passionate longings, I beseech thse— say, 

Say — thus. Ah, no, *tis sweet — hat not successful— 

I cannot reach the bourn — and life to me 
Is melancholy waste of life ! 

Philosopher . “ Give thy feelings ample room. 

Time shall soon disperse their gloom. 

When bound in snows the wild stream leaves its bed 
Murmuring, and as it maddens, bears along 
Rocks, mud, and forest-branches, canst thou see 
Young flowers, and the blue heaven upon Its flux? 

Thou tura'st away in sadness from its waves 
So troubled— for 'tie purity that charma 
And quiet. Think on this— and be at rest. 

The muse is a soft maiden, whose bright wand, 

Whoee odorous ringlets, flinging light around. 

Thy lips may kiss. She is not wooed by fierceness. 

But turns, deep blushing, to her own sweet self. 

From the wild turbulent grasp of stormy thought.** 

There is, in the present Number of the Westminster 
a learned and able article on the Peruvian Quipoes, to 
which we refer such of our readers as may be curious 
about these matters. The only remaining article of in- 
terest is the last, on what is called the Greatest Happi- 
ness Principle, in which it is noised abroad Jeremy Bent- 
ham takes the field in person against the Edinburgh 
Review. We decline the honour of entering into the 
controversy. 

Sharpe's London Magazine ; The Three Chapters for 

July 1829. J. Sharpe, London. 

Ws have already announced this new periodical, which, 
to a certain extent, combines the advantages of a Maga- 
zine and an Annual, p o ss e s si ng the variety of the former, 
with the beauty of decoration and elegance of printing of 
the latter. It is called “ The Three Chapters," because 
It Is divided into three pelts, each of which at the cod of 
a year is to be bound up separately into volumes. The 
first of them ports, which Is entitled “ Poetry and Ro- 
mance,” will make a volume similar in size and ap- 
pearance to the “ Anniversary." The second division 
consists of Essays, Criticisms on New Works, the Drama, 
Fine Arte, fee. ; and the third, under the title of “ The 
Monthly Club,” ia a dialogue, d la Nodes Ambros mm* 
de omnibus negotiis et quibusdam aids. Allen Cunningham 
and Theodore Hook act as Editors, and there can be no 
doubt that if two such men exert themselves, the one with 
so much genius, and the other m much cleverness and 
gavoir vivre, the “ Three Chapters" must succeed. The 
first Number Is a very favourable augury of what is to 
follow. It opens with a lively humorous tecetch by Hook, 
entitled “ The Splendid Annual," videlicet, a Lord Mayor 
of London. Four poems follow, the first by L. E. L., the 
second an excellent ballad by Southey, the third a sweet 
little thing by G. Darley, and the fourth another pieee 
by Southey. An able prom article by Allan Cunning- 
ham, entitled “ The Pen and the Pencil," oo n tlud cs the 
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“ Poetry and Romance” department. The remaining 
contents are equally interesting, though for the most part 
of a more ephemeral nature. We mud not omit to men- 
tion the fine engraving by H. Rolls, from one of the paint- 
ings Wilkie brought home with him lately from the Con- 
tinent — The Calabrian Shepherds singing their evening 
hymn to the Virgin. This embellishment Is itself worth 
more than the price of the Number. We have seldom seen 
in any of the Annuals an engraving we admired more ; it 
is redolent of all the fine genius of Wilkie, and all the 
admirable tact and finish of Rolls. 


Evidence of the Truth of the Christum Religion, derived 
from the Utcrai fulfilment of Prophecy ; particularly as 
illustrated by the History of the Jews , and by the Dis- 
coveries of recent Travellers. By the Rev. Alexander 
Keith, Minister of the Parish of St Cyrus. Fourth 
Edition. Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 1629. 

This is the learned and able work of a learned and 
able man. It is as creditable to the readers as to the 
author, that it has already readied a fourth edition. The 
question which Mr Keith haa considered at length, and 
with great talent, is, “ Whether there be any dear pre- 
dictions, literally accomplished, which, from their nature 
And their number, demonstrate that the Scriptures are 
the dictates of inspiration, or that the spirit of prophecy 
Is the testimony of Jesus ?” It is impossible to follow 
his reasonings and illustrations, without feeling impera- 
tively called upon to pronounce with the author an an- 
swer in the affirmative. 


A Brief Memoir of the Lift, of James Wilson, ( late of 
Edinburgh,) with Extracts from his Journal and Cor- 
respondence, written chiefly during a residence in Guate- 
mala. London, A. Pan ton. Edinburgh, J. Boyd. 
1829. 


This is a posthumous compilation from the papers of 
an amiable and deserving young man, who, being left an 
orphan in early life, was educated at that valuable insti- 
tution, the Orphan Hospital of Edinburgh. He waa of 
religious habits, and died at the early age of twenty-eight, 
after visiting, as an emigrant and missionary, several In- 
teresting parts both of North and South America. The 
extracts from his Journal and Correspondence form the 
best part of the present volume, which, we believe, is 
published for the benefit of his surviving relatives. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


*« FRUITS IN THBIR SEASONS,"—** STRAWBERRIES 
AND CREAM.** 

By Henry G. BelL 

Away with thee, blithe April ! away with thee into 
the green churchyard of the past ! TTiou art of those 
whom we love, yet can part from with scarce a sigh ! 
Thou art the young Aurora of the year that comes to 
tdl of brighter hours, and even as thy soft voice whis- 
pers of their coming, they steal upon thee, and thou art 
forgotten in their effulgence. 

Away with thee, bright May ! I am an angler, and I 
love thy glancing streams winding down the hills, where 
not a lingering snow-wreath dares to tempt the sun- 
beams of the bright blue skies. I am an angler, and I owe 
thee, sweet May ! many an hour’s forgetfulness of all the 
world — many a waking dream and glorious vision where- 
in hope waa truth, and life eternity ! Away with thee, 
deceiver ! 

June, unequalled June, Is blazing full in the meridian. 
See, how the old anoeetral woods extend in g ladness their 
umbrageous arms ! See, how the golden flowers in count- 
less millions spring up with a sudden impulse of life and 


joy on every green bank, and in each quiet sequestered 
glade ! Hark ! the music of universal nature rings 
through the air ! There Is a voice in every fleecy cloud— 
an unseen spirit of melody in every passing zephyr. The 
lakes, the rivers, and the seas, lo ! they are liquid light ! 
Saw you that unforgotten sunset — those purple gleams 
upon the mountain — those rainbow streaks through all 
the glowing west ! " Then the soft soothing of the twi- 
light-hour — when the bee is asleep in his honied cell, and 
the imperial butterfly rests on the bosom of the dew- 
gemmed flower — when not a sound steals on the rapt 
ear but the beating of the sleepless heart, and the word- 
less aspirations of the invisible soul, conscious of its im- 
mortality ! Hail to thee, loveliest June ! Thy smile 
awaited me at my birth ; may it rest upon me at the 
hour of death — may it cast its sunshine Into my grave as 
my coffin descends into the earth, and the few who loved 
me look upon it for the last time ! 

The fruits— the luscious ruby fruits — are swelling in- 
to ripeness. I know nothing of the fruits of the south 
— I talk of those of my own country. I have a thorough 
contempt for Italy with its grapes ! — I detest Spain with 
Its oranges ! — I should be happy to annihilate Turkey 
and Asia with their olives and citrons ! — I am writing 
and thinking only of Scotland. I was a child once ; — 
reader ! so were you. Do you recollect the day and the 
hour when the blessed influence of strawberries and 
cream first flashed on your awakened mind, and you felt 
that life had not been given you in vain ? I was just 
seven years old — my previous existence is a blank in me- 
mory — when I spent a June in the country. I may have 
picked before, in the blind ignorance of infancy, some 
little red pulpy balls, which may have been presented to 
me on a little blue plate by my aunt or grandmother, — 
but never — never till my seventh year was I aware, that 
in the melting luxuriance of one mouthful, so large a share 
of human happiness might be comprised. Sugar, cream, 
and strawberries ! Epicurean compound of unimaginable 
ecstasy ! trinity of excellence ! producing the only harmo- 
nious whole known to me in all the annals of taste ! The 
fresh vigour of my youthful palate may have yielded 
somewhat to the deadening effect of time, but the glorious 
recollections of those profound emotions, excited by my 
first intoxicating feast on strawberries and cream, is worth 
every other thought that memory can conjure up. Breathes 
there the man who presumes to smile at my enthusiasm ? 
Believe me, he is destined to pass away and be forgotten, 
as the insect upon which you tread. He is a measurer 
of broad-cloth or a scribbler of juridical technicalities. 

Such is not the destiny awaiting yonder rosy group of 
smiling prattlers. I love the rogues for the enlarged and 
animated countenances with which they gaze upon the 
red spoils before them. Never speak to me of gluttony. 
It is a natural and a noble appetite, redolent of health 
and happiness, and I honour it. There is genius in the 
breathing expression of those parted lips which, now that 
the good dame is about to commence her impartial divi- 
sion, seem to anticipate, in a delightful agony of expecta- 
tion, the fulness of the coming joy. Observe with how 
much vigour that youthful Homer grasps his silver 
spoon ! Would you have thought those rose-bud lips 
could have admitted so vast a mouthful of strawberries ? 
—Yet, down they go that juvenile esophagus, and, as 
Shakspeare well expresses it, “ leave not a wreck be- 
hind !** Turn your gaze to this infantine Sappho. What 
unknown quantities of cream and sugar the little cherub 
consumes ! Cold on the stomach ! Phoo! the idea is wor- 
thy of a female Septuagenarian, doomed to the horrors of 
perpetual celibacy. If she speak from experience, in 
heaven's name, give her a glass of brandy, and let her 
work out her miserable existence in fear and trembling. 

If there be a merrier party of bon-vivants at this mo- 
ment in Christendom, may I never enter a garden qgain ! 
Yet, at this very moment, there are prime ministers sit- 
ting down to cabinet dinners, and seeing in every gueet 
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another step In the ladder of ambition ; at this very mo- 
ment, the table of the professional epicure is covered with 
all that is recherche in the annals of gastronomy ; at this 
very moment, the bride of yesternight takes her place of 
honour, for the first time, at the table of her rich and 
titled husband. Alas ! there are traitors at the states- 
man's board ; there is poison and disease within the silver 
dishes of the epicure; and there are silent but sad memo- 
ries of days post away for ever strewed like withered 
flowers round the heart of the young bride ! But before 
you is a living garland, still blooming unconscious of the 
thousand cankers of earth and air. 

Yet the dark arrow is on the wing — the barb hath 
already singled out its victim, and I see it advancing 
through the shadows of futurity. In a few months the 
golden tresses of that bright-eyed boy will fall in lank 
and matted strings over a cold, damp brow. He is one 
of many, yet is he not loved the less by his own fond pa- 
rents. Many a long night will they watch by his fever- 
ish couch, and clasp his little burning hand in theirs, and 
gaze with full hearts — too full for speech — upon the fa- 
ding lustre of his face. Yet will his young manly spirit 
still struggle against the grasp of pain. With the pure 
and confiding affection of childhood, he will throw him- 
self into his father's arms, and look up into his face, and 
smile, and prattle cheerfully of his innocent hopes and 
pleasures. One morning the sun will shine through his 
curtains, yet will his eyelids remain unclosed, — the bird, 
whose glad carols waked him to life and happiness, will 
sing unheeded. His pale cheek moves not on his pillow, 
— his feeble hand is stretched unconscious by his side. 
Not a sound is in the darkened room but the frequent 
sobbing of his almost broken-hearted mother, and the soft 
steps of his little rosy-faced brothers and sisters, who, 
with fingers pressed on their lips, steal to his bed and 
gaze, for the first time, on death. A few days more, and 
they lay him in the earth, and the unseen power of decom- 
position seizes greedily on his prey. Few knew the happy 
boy, and none loved him but his parents ; the temporary 
blank in their affections is soon filled up by the survivors, 
and, ere a year elapses, his merry smile and voice of glad- 
ness live but faintly in the memory. To the busy world, 
his existence was unknown and his absence is nnfelt ; and 
the wonder rather is, not that he is now no more, but 
that he should have ever been. And where art thou, 
young spirit of delight ? Hast thou passed away like a 
foam-bell on the waters, or shall we meet with thee again, 
wandering among the unfading flowers of yonder golden 
planet ? 

On the whole, I am not sure that strawberries ought to 
be eaten when any one is with you. There is always, un- 
der such circumstances, even though your companion be 
the dearest friend you have on earth, a feeling of restraint, 
a consciousness that your attention is divided, a diffidence 
about betraying the unfathomable depth of your love for 
the fruit before you, a lurking uneasiness lest he should 
eat faster than yourself, or appropriate an undue share of 
the delicious cream ; in short, there is always, on such 
occasions, a secret desire that the best friend you have in 
the world were at any distant part of the globe he might 
happen to have a liking for. But, oh ! the bliss of soli- 
tary fruition, when there is none to interrupt you — none 
to compete with you — none to express stupid amazement 
at the extent of your godlike appetite, or to bring back 
your thoughts, by some obtrusive remark, to the vulgar 
affairs of an unsubstantial world ! Behold ! the milky 
nectar is crimsoned by the roseate fruit ! Heavens ! what 
a flavour ! and there is not another human being near to 
intrude upon the sacred intensity of your joy ! Painter 
— poet — philosopher — where is your beau- ideal — happi- 
ness ? It is concentrated there ! and, divided into equal 
portions by that silver spoon, glides gloriously down the 
throat ! Eat, child of mortality ! for June cometh but 
once in the year ! eat, for th?re is yet misery in store for 
thee ! eat, for thy days arc numbered ! eat, as if thou 


wert eating immortal life ! — eat, eat, though thy next 
mouthful terminate in apoplexy ! 

My dream of strawberries hath passed away ! the little 
red rotundities have been gathered from the surface of the 
globe, and man's insatiate maw has devoured them all ! 
New hopes may arise, and new sources of pleasure may 
perhaps be discovered ; — the yellow gooseberry may glit- 
ter like amber beads upon the bending branches — -the ruby 
cherry may be plucked from the living bough, and its 
sunny sides bruised into nectar by the willing teeth — the 
apple, tinted with the vermilion bloom of maiden beauty, 
may woo the eye, and tempt the silver knife — the golden 
pear, melting into lusciousness, soft as the lip, and sweet 
as the breath of her thou lovest most, may win, for a 
time, thy heart's idolatry — the velvet peach, or downy 
apricot, may lull thee into brief forgetfulness of all ter- 
restrial woe— the dark-blue plum, or sunbeam coloured 
magnum bonvm, may waft thy soul to heaven, — or, last of 
all, thy hothouse grapes, purple in their bursting rich- 
ness, may carry thee back to the world's prime, to the 
faun and dryad-haunted groves of A ready, or lap thee in 
an Elysium of poetry and music, — but still the remem- 
brance of thy first love will be strong In thy heart, and, 
pamper thy noble nature as thou wilt, with all the luxu- 
ries that summer yields, never, never, will the innermost 
recesses of thy soul cease to be inhabited by an immortal 
reminiscence of 44 Strawberries and Cream !" 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARSONAGE. 

44 VISITATIONS. " 

With the single exception of visiting the sick and the 
dying, there is no port of a clergyman's duty, which, If 
properly and judiciously discharged, is more productive of 
friendly feelings and beneficial moral results, than the an- 
nual visitation, as it is termed, of his parish. In fact, 
what was formerly termed, and discharged as a diet of 
examination, has now merged and softened down into the 
less imposing, but, in fact, more useful duty, because bet- 
ter fitted to the times, — of visiting and conversing, ex- 
horting and praying, from house to house, and street to 
street. At the time, indeed, when Presbytery was ori- 
ginally established, and for centuries afterwards, exami- 
nation, close, frequent, and without exception of persons, 
was of essential necessity and benefit, amidst a people 
comparatively uneducated, and requiring to be informed 
upon, as well as confirmed in, the leading and distinctive 
articles of the Presbyterian faith ; and this for the same 
reason, that the reading of the liue, in psalm-singing in 
churches, was deemed necessary, and enforced ; but times 
are now altered, and whilst the presumption is, that all 
church-going worshippers can read the line, as weH as 
sing it, it may with equal propriety be presumed, that oitf 
Scottish peasantry require less to be informed on matters 
of faith and duty, than to be exhorted to obedience and 
practice. Besides, at the time when annual clerical exa- 
minations were in vigorous and useful practice, those dis- 
tinctions which now exist in families had not arisen. 
The gudeman associated, in work, in relaxation, and at 
meal-hours, with the servants of his household, and the 
children of the cottars were in no respect distinct or se- 
parated from those of the tenant. In such circumstances, 
when the household of a farm town had assembled at the in- 
timation, and around the person of the minister, man, wife, 
and wean, were naturally ranked without distinction on 
the same floor, and subjected to the same scrutinizing In- 
quiries on religious subjects. The pride and distinction 
of circumstance had not then created that false shams 
which made the landlord blnsh at his ignorance in the 
presence of his man-servant, or the mistress feel her au- 
thority at stake when the housemaid appeared to more 
advantage than herself. Things, however, are now ma- 
terially altered, and altered, in some points of view, for 
the better. The gudeman has now become the master, 
the gudewife has been metamorphosed into the mi stre ss, 
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with all the accompanying distinctions of bens, bed-rooms, | 
dressing-closets, and parlours ; and a thriving fanner who 
attends markets on, horseback, and dines with the laird or 
his factor on rent-day, would necessarily feel degraded 
or injured in the eyes of his household, were his igno- 
rance or awkwardness to be exposed in the presence of 
that household, over which it is incumbent upon him to 
preside with more of distance and authority, than his fore- 
fathers found nscessary. It is on this ground that I would 
venture to recommend visitations as preferable to exami- 
nations, and exhortations as better than all the levelling 
and awkward discipline of questioning and answers ; and 
this not on theoretical principles, but from experience ex- 
clusively. 

When I first set about examining my parish, and giving 
from the pulpit public intimation of the particular dis- 
tricts through which I would pass, I found a very scanty at- 
tendance indeed. The Master and Mistress of the family 
were generally in the way, and prepared to receive me with 
all cordiality and respect, but nothing would induce the 
ploughboy or the housemaid to stand fire. As I ascend- 
ed the brae, or came into view from the head or the foot 
of a glen, I could see a general turn-out of lounging, re- 
tiring figures, which melted away with wonderful cele- 
rity, like Roderick Dhu’s men, into jungle, den, and bra- 
ken bush, and became entirely invisible during the rest of 
the evening. The landlord and landlady I never could 
muster confidence to call to the floor, and over the few 
half-grown boys and girls which remained, a kind of visi- 
ble terror reigned, to the entire confusion of their intel- 
lectual faculties, and memory in particular. I must con- 
fess, that there is something, as Cowper says, in the pat- 
ting of a question, exceedingly disconcerting. To be set 
up without table, chest, or any thing whatever to lean up- 
on, and with a full couple of arms and hands to dispose 
of, immediately opposite to the minister — to him who is 
necessarily endowed with all manner of wisdom and know- 
ledge, on religious subjects in particular, — to mark leisure- 
ly the thoughtful brow, the stooping serious posture, 
the eye prophetic of the coming enquiry, and the mouth 
forming into articulation and enunciation — to hear the 
same question elongated, altered, new-modelled, turned 
over and over on all its sides ; and yet, on every side, and 
In every positiou, equally incomprehensible to your morti- 
fied and concussed brain, — all this is indeed exceedingly 
perplexing, and in no way calculated to leave behind it 
any other impressions than those which accompany our 
escape from drowning in a river, or breaking our neck 
over a precipice. One rejoices in the escape, but the river 
and precipice are ever after objects of aversion and unplea- 
sing recollection. 

I accordingly modified my practice in the following 
manner, and to the success of which I can adduce the 
testimony of several years, and many hundreds of parish- 
ioners. 

I visited every house in detail, conversing for some time 
after my entrance, on matters but indirectly connected 
with religion — the means of subsistence, the husband’s 
employment, the health of the family, the last letter from 
a son abroad, or the last visit from a daughter at service — 
a casual compliment to the looks of a favourite child, or a 
good-natured observation on the natural tendency of all 
children to idleness and mischief. Such preludes as these 
brought us to closer and more serious converse on educa- 
tion, its advantages — school and church, their attendance — 
family-breaches, their sanctification, — resignation to God, 
its necessity and beauty — life, its uncertainty — death, its 
solemnity — scripture, its hopes, its joys, its admonitions, 
Sts doctrines — the Saviour of man, his humility, humani- 
ty, love, and expiation — the weakness of man, his depend- 
ence — prayer, its efficacy, and faith and trust in God, its 
indispensable necessity. And having arrived at this de- 
sirable consummation, and being fully in possession of the 
attention of the audience, the transition into an actual ex- 
hibition of the exercise of prayer, is at once natural and 


called for, and productive of the most solemnising and 
heart- wanning consequences. 

By following the above plan, I soon ceased to be an ob- 
ject of aversion on my annual rounds ; on the contrary, 
there was always a general turn-out, or rather turn-in, 
throughout every department of authority or of obedience, 
of age or of sex. And if, in conclusion, a few simple 
questions were put to the younger part of the company, it 
was not till their eyes had become accustomed to my pre- 
sence, and they had ceased to regard me as any thing por- 
tentous or supernatural. 

It is thus that a minister becomes acquainted with his 
flock, and that he feels along the varied and ramified lines 
of his pastoral connexion, with a quick and excited sensi- 
bility. It is thus that a flock becomes acquainted with 
their minister, and that every thing in which he is inte- 
rested, from his cow to his children, his health to his har- 
vest, becomes to them common interest and common feel- 
ing. It is thus that the hearts and the souls of a virtu- 
ous population are suspended In kindly and close embrace 
around the image of their pastor, and that, when he as- 
cends the pulpit-stair on Sabbath, the joyous whisper per- 
vades the house, “ It’s himaell the day ! n 

Thus circumstanced, what may not a country clergy- 
man do ? He may fish, but not carry a gun ; he may 
dance, at least amongst his own children ; he may curl, 
when the season admits, but the seldomer he dines with the 
club the better ; he may attend masonic processions, but 
not make speeches during the evening ; he may labour in 
his garden from morning to night, but not without his up- 
per garments ; he may read newspapers, and all manner 
of periodicals, but never on Sabbath ; he may conduct plea- 
sure excursions to the tops of hills, and the isles of the 
ocean, but never on Saturday ; he may lie in bed till ten 
every day, Sundays excepted, and when a friend arrives 
from the country, he may enjoy all manner of after-din- 
ner potations, from the glass of welcome to the more pro- 
tracted libation to “ Auld Langsyne he may tell queer 
stories, and laugh himself, as well as make others to laugh 
at them ; in short, there is nothing short of moral delin- 
quency and meanness in which he may not indulge him- 
self, not only with safety, but even .with advantage. The 
people are tired now of your old prigs with their solemn 
wigs, sombre faces, and adjusted cravats, with their mea- 
sured steps, poised words, and humdrum wisdom, with 
their eyes upturned, and their shoes well blackened and 
buckled, with the all, in short, and the every joint and 
feature which constituted the “ Minister of a Parish ” in 
the year 1767. The times have changed, and with th em 
the popular taste, and with that the minister, who is well 
known during these latter times to be made not of buck- 
nun and binding, but of flesh and blood ; not of apathy 
and unattainable perfection, but of feelings, faculties, and 
good intentions ; not of great pretensions, but of consci- 
entious and efficacious performance. All this is well- 
kings do not now sit on thrones from day to day, and from 
year to year — noblemen are often dressed in a black neck- 
kerchief, with gaiters — Wellington walks with an um- 
brella — and a Scotch minister can preach without gown 
or band, in the unpretending simplicity of a commissioned 
me ss eng er of a lordly Master. 

A RBMIlfISCBNCB OP ROBERT BURX3. 

I have just been reading Lockhart’s Life of Burns — 
with what interest and satisfaction, it is not necessary to 
mention to any one who knows the character of the poet, 
or of his biographer. I shall never forget the interest 
with which, as a schoolboy, I first read a manuscript 
copy, for I had not then access to a printed one, of 
“ Death and Dr Hornbook.” It was beneath the shade 
of on old beech-tree, upon the lettered trunk of which 
the initials of some generations of schoolboys had been 
carefully and fancifully carved. I had the copy, imper- 
fect as it was, from a school-fellow, long since numbered 
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hrkh the greater proportion of my early comp eers ; and 
as I was limited In time, and out of the way of ink and 
paper, I fairly committed the whole narrative to memory. 

I never see the moon rise to this hour, without looking 
for her horns, and the distant hills of Cumnock ; nor can 
I think of a country laird, without connecting him with 
the “ bats, or some curmurring.” The figure of Death, 
with his long beard, and still longer scythe, and “ three- 
taed leister,** are as vividly before me at this moment, as 
if the “ dauchan yill** had made me canty, and I had 
taken some lee-ward lurches, or “ bickers,** on my return 
from dinner. 

It may therefore be readily guessed with what interest 
I heard, one Thornhill fair day, that Burns was to visit 
the market. Boy as I then was, (in Autumn 1793,) an 
interest was awakened in me respecting this extraordi- 
nary man, which was sufficient, in addition to the ordi- 
nary attraction of a village fair, to command my presence 
in the market. Burns actually entered the fair about 
twelve ; and man, wife, and lass, were all on the outlook 
for a peep of the Ayrshire ploughman. It was from be- 
neath the corner of a shepherd's plaid that I took my first 
view, in the midst of a throng, of poet Burns. Every 
ffeature of his countenance, and the whole outline and 
bearing of his person and presence, remain still indelibly 
impressed upon my memory ; and without attempting to 
do, what I might attempt in vain, I may refer to the ori- 
ginal likeness of Burns in the Kilmarnock edition of his 
poems, as exceedingly faithful ; only he was more robust 
and country-looking, but one remove separated, in air and 
cast of countenance, above the strong Dandle Dinmont 
looking person with whom he was conversing. As Satan 
glowered from his winnock bunker on a very different 
Scene of the bard’s own creation, so did I gaze, with un- 
satisfied and increasing eagerness, upon the author of 
“ Death and Dr Hornbook.** I could have wished to 
have seen him under the influence of the clauchan yill, to 
have identified the individual before me with the poet of 
the poem. I expected to hear him speak in numbers, for 
he was manifestly past lisping, but, to my astonishment 
and mortification, his talk was sufficiently prosaic, and 
the subject was ale licenses. 

At this time Burns had, by the wrath of God, and the 
neglect of some person or persons, who shall be nameless 
for the present, been converted into a “ ganger,** and he 
Was holding converse, as I afterwards understood, with a 
superior or supervisor of the same unpopular profession 
With himself. They separated, however, after a few sen- 
tences, and I carefully dogged Burns from stand to stand, 
and from door to door. An information had been lodged 
against a poor widow woman of the name of Kate Wat- 
son, who had ventured to serve a few of her old country 
friends with a draught of unlicensed ale, and a lacing of 
whisky, on this village jubilee. I saw him enter her 
door, and anticipated nothing short of an immediate seizure 
of a certain greybeard and barrel, which, to my personal 
knowledge, contained the contraband commodities our 
bard was in quest of. A nod, accompanied by a signifi- 
cant movement of the forefinger, brought Kate to the 
door-way or trance, and I was near enough to hear the 
following words distinctly uttered : — “ Kate, are ye mad ? 
D'ye no ken that the supervisor and me will be in upon 
you in the course of forty minutes. Guid-by t’ye at 
present.** Burns was in the street, and in the midst of 
the crowd, in an instant, and I had access to know that 
his friendly hint was not neglected. It saved a poor wi- 
dow woman from a fine of several pounds, for committing 
a quarterly offence, by which the revenue was probably 
subjected to an annual loss of five shillings. I have heard 
it said, that ere the infamous Clavers and his Lamb s 
visited the retreats of the poor persecuted Covenanters, 
a friendly bird gave song of warning on the preceding 
evening. Burns’s mission was of similar import, with 
this difference, however, that in the voice of the friends 
of the Covenant, the voice of the Warner and that of the 


approaching foe were not the saL; when, as in that of 
which we are speaking, they were^mpletel y identified. 
Burns — the man — gave note of the qmroach of Burns, 
the guager. 



LETTERS FROM TUB WEST. 
No. II. 


We are at present insufferably stupid here. I do not 
deny that, in general, we are of a rather respectable grade 
of dulness, but our worthy and staid habit of heaviness 
may be carried too far. We may become even too pon- 
derous, and, I fear, are at present in a predicament alto- 
gether the reverse of the man in the Arabian Tales, who 
found himself grow, day by day, more and more addicted 
to levity, till at length, like some people, who, however, 
fancy themselves very big, he had no weight whatever in 
society. The soaking weather of the last month has 
damped all our summer thoughts, as well as light waist- 
coats ; and the rise in the steam-boat fares has “ tether- 
ed" us wofully. Last season, five thousand people went 
once a- week to some part or other of the coast, who paid, 
on an average, 4s. each for going and returning. Some 
of the fares were certainly unconscionably cheap; but 
will the combined proprietors of steam-boats this year 
“ nett” any greater profit, when only one thousand go at 
an average of double the money? Last year, it was 
alleged by the thirsty they might have cleared a thousand 
pounds a-piece by the ginger beer they could have sold ! 

Till our fair week, when numerous other booths for 
mountebanks open, Alexander's, which he calls the Minor. 
Theatre, from its attractions being for children, and its 
arrangements exhibiting a lack of discretion, I presume, 
is the only resource on a wet night, when 4< The Shak- 
speare" is crowded, “ The Boot" filled up till it be too 
tight, and “ The Vine" can cover no more with its sha- 
dow. All its wit is generally exhibited in the lobby, 
where its u Great Lessee" is as fond of giving examples 
of his oratory as upon the stage. Mackay has, however, 
drawn respectable houses for a few nights ; but the rest 
of the corps dramatique are far inferior to a troop whom 
I had lately the pleasure to see performing so far north 
as the pleasant village of Doune, and scarcely so good as 
a rival corps who recently delighted the lieges at the 
Bridge of Allan, and were shown up in a felicitous style 
of burlesque, seldom met with in a provincial paper, in 
the Stirling Advertiser. 

We all regret to see that Jones has taken leave of the stage. 
He was held in extraordinary favour and esteem here — 
where, to see a gentleman on the boards, is such a rarity. 
There have been what are called “ Fashionable Nights '* 
in Alexander's, to he sure, when a few dressmakers' ap- 
prentices and men-milliners were beguiled of eighteen 
pence for a half-price seat in the boxes ; but of course not 
a soul from any spot west of Bun's Wynd was visible. 
The dwellers In the region of civilisation preferred on 
the fine evenings to imitate your promenaders in the Queen 
Street Gardens — the Botanic Garden here being the 
point of re-union, and the " fairer flowers " the attrac- 
tion, who, in spite of strait corsets, are illogically beauti- 
ful. Some male wretches were wicked enough, however, 
to say that they merely went to hear the charming band 
of the 4th, or King's Own — which is led by an accom- 
plished musician, named De Sauzay, whose cara sposa— 
a dark-eyed Italian — was to my mind as beautiful an ex- 
ample of the brunette as were any of the native beauties 
present of the blonde. The regiment is extremely popu- 
lar here ; and when they were reviewed the other day, 
they were loudly cheered by more than the mob. Apro- 
pos of cheers — it was one of their manoeuvres to charge 
cheering, in one line, as was done at Waterloo. It was 
magnificent ! Never was the music of a crowd of hu- 
man beings more thrilling, nor the admiration of a regu- 
lar soldiery so likely to become most unradicaljy enthu- 
. elastic, One felt truly ashamed of the state of the iu- 
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scription on Nelson's Pillar, as they passed it on their 
return to the city. It has been mutilated in a barbarous 
manner, and — rwill it be believed ? — the first sacrilegious 
hand was that of a naval officer — but not of the R. N. 
Mentioning monuments leads me to remark, that every 
body is wondering when we am to have Watt's statue. 
I wish Chantry would not delay his works so long, es- 
pecially as we are much in need of some ornamental 
structures at Glasgow, as was remarked the other day at 
a. public meeting by a speaker, who said he was disinte- 
rested instead of iminterested. I suspect he but mistook 
a syllable ; for, to a spectator! the struggle at present go- 
ing on here between two parties, to take “ the town" 
westward, or to bring it back to Its old quarters, mast 
appear marvellously like a contest — fair enough, perhaps 
— of nothing nobler than self-interest. The meeting al- 
luded to was an imposing, but rather bungled affair — the 
resolutions being given to some of their movers apparently 
ps lottery tickets are drawn — from a hat on entering the 
room. As an example of the magnifying influence of 
local associations, howsver, tboeopy of one of the speeches 
I send you is curious. I question whether the affkir will 
result, however. In adding any thing so ornamental to 
Glasgow as the rocky height, known as the Merchant's 
Park, might become, if a suggestion, made by your ser- 
vant a few years ago, to turn it into something similar to 
the cemetery of Pbe la Chaise, were followed out, as it Is 
mul is now intended. The talk about monuments has 
naturally led me to this grave subject. If the Glasgow 
authorities make the place what it is capable of being, you 
will say, surely the suggester will get six feet of space in it ! 

But this is sad joking, and so I'll conclude in another 
vein. A certain would-be bibliopole, desirous of emulating 
the Constables, Boyds, and Colburns of this century, late- 
ly opened & couple of windows at Johnston, and exhibits 
m the beautiful woodcuts on the title-page of the Shorter 
Catechism to the wondering amateurs of the fine arts 
there with so much success, as to induce him to become 
printer as well as publisher. Forthwith he set to throw- 
ing off an impression of a thousand copies — he was fond 
of round numbers — of a work “ on Indwelling Sin.” It 
threatened to be an indwelling sore In his shop ; and he 
set off to Campbelton to sell a few in that pious place. 
A tobacco-seller and grocer gave him a cask of whisky for 
the lot — which, on his return, he disposed of to a popu- 
lar publican ; and now, when the wage of the place seek 
to wet their whistle, they gravely call for u a gill of in- 
dwelling sin !**. — Adieu. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 

By Henry G, Bed 

On ! I have never done what I can do, 

And what I yet will compass. I look back 

On all the childish efforts of my mind 

With bitter self-abasement — scorn — hot tears ; — 

They are as foam-bells on a summer sea ; 

And though they glitter in the idle eye, 

A thousand gallant vessels tread them down, 

Or in unconscious triumph pass them by, 

To burst unheeded in their far-off wake ! 

Words are but words ; and hundreds have aspired 
As I have done, — yet “ died, and made ne sign." 

But stern resolve, in secret foster'd long, — 

• Self-knowledge, chasten'd by matvrer years, — 

The fresh thoughts of my nature, intermix'd 

With much that books and much that men have taught, — 

The ardour of my boyhood, not extinct, 

. But leas the slave of impulse, — these, and more-^ 

Far more than these — the quenchless thirst to be 
One of the mighty — the undying few — 

Nerve me to bear the dull routine of life, 


The sneers of eiivyijwi^ to me, much worse, 

The truckling plaudits oTthT^mSasOMaasr 
Who know me not, yet barter for my smiles 
The worthless homage pf their selfish praise. 

Praise ! — 'tit a mockery that wounds my ear ; 

I seek not praise, but immortality ! 

The common driveller in the common herd, — 
Even he whose shallow mind is all pour'd forth 
In one small channel — a base trickling rill — 

May gain within his paltry sphere — his day 
And generation — the poor meed of praise l 
Better a thousand times to die unknown, 

And rot in peace, beneath a grass-green sod, 

Than share with such the littleness of fame ! 

Hear me. Eternal Spirit ! — Strike me dead. 

New while I gase upon thy midnight sides, 

And long for life, that I may work therein 
My being's aim, — great Spirit ! strike me dead. 
But chain me not to mediocrity ! 

The dull dead level of ignoble minds, 

Who dare not climb the sunlit hills of God ! 

I claim, for I deserve, a better fate ; 

The spirit thou hast breathed into me wakes; 

I will not trifle kmger with the crowd ; 

I call unto myself the morning's wings, 

That I may mount yon empyrean height ! 
Through clouds and mists the blazing sun ascends. 
Why not the soul for o'er the gloom of earth ? 


THREE SONNETS. 

I. 

TO ▲ rORRSS. 

Unstring that lyre ! no gentle hand like thine 

Should sweep its strings ; their loftiest accents take 
Their rise in passions that tumultuous shake 
The human soul : thy spirit more divine 
Should blend itself with quietness, and shine 
As a bright sun «n life's unquiet sea ; 

Oh ! let Us notes in all their passionate seal 
Arise imlo, and not, alas ! from thee. 

Let it deep feelings tenderly reveal. 

And thou wilt as a listening angel be ; 

Descend to touch it, and the charm is gone 
That hovers round thee, ay, and most beguiles ; 

If thou wouldat give reply, be it alone 
With loving-kindness and affecti o nat e smiles 


II. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

Through woodland paths at evening's crimson'd hour, 

A wanderer from the mountains loves to stray 
The music of the woods, when twilight grey 
Obscures in filmy gloom each leafy bower, 

Where sweet birds chant the dying hymn of day, — 
The stream meandViog on its foam-lit way, 

Past village, grave, and ivy-mantled tower, — 

The spotted deer, resting their antlers gay 
'Neath shady boughs, — the dews on leaf and spray,— 
And incense brea the d from every halcyon flower. 

Wake dreamy hopes in his ideal heaven ! 

From earliest youth to meditation given. 

Unlike most idlers in this vale of tears. 

He deeply feels all that he sees or hears. 


III. 

THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

The grave Is terrible in its deep real ; 

For when the mystic veil of time is torn. 
As the night yields to a succeeding morn. 
Another life will dawn, and every breast 
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Lie as the open mirror of a lake, 

Reflecting up its depths ; each withering shroud* 

Like snow dissolving, from all hands will break ; 
Trembling beneath a thunder-rifted cloud, 

Th’ expectant multitude, from dust awake, 

Will, like a lightning-blasted forest, crowd ; 

And sense of sin and awful doubt will shake 
Their shuddering hearts, e'en as they pray aloud ; 
Judged by the light of many a burning world — 

Woe unto ye in pain — ever — for ever hurl'd ! 

Alastor. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Wb have to announce that Mr Buckingham baa arrived in town, 
at the British Hold, and that his Lectures on the state of the Eastern 
World will commence on Monday evening next, at the Hopetoun 
Rooms. The interest excited throughout the country by Mr Buck- 
ingham’s Lectures on the state of India, especially, and the evils of 
the existing monopoly, warrants us in expressing our belief that they 
win be found worthy the attention of the i n h a b itants of Edinburgh 
generally. 

We understand that the Bannatyne Club have nearly ready for 
circulation a very interesting volume of autobiography, by Sir Jamas 
Turner,— the prototype of Sir Walter Scott’s Captain Dalgetty. The 
Memoirs extend ft torn 1633 to 1670— comprising a fun narration of 
the Insurrection in Scotland in 1666. We are glad to learn that the 
work will not be limited to members of the Club, as it is intended to 
print a few copies for sals. 

A new edition of White’s Natural History of Selbotne will form 
so early volume of Constable’s Miscellany. Although the title of 
this work seems of a local nature, it is well known to be in reality an 
epitome of the Natural History of England, written in a plaaaing and 
popular style. 

Dr Wardlmw, of Glasgow, has a volume of Sermons in the press. 

Captain DU Ian is preparing for tha press a Narrative of an Expe- 
dition in search of La Perouse. 

The Life, Times, and Writings of Daniel Defoe, by Walter Wil- 
ton, Esq., In three volumes octavo, is announced. 

Mr Alaiic Watts is about to publish a second series of the Poetical 
Album, brought down to the present time. 

Ntw Annuals.— The new Annual, called “The Offering,” is to 
be edited by Thomas Dale. We understand that, under the auspices 
of Messrs Hurst A Co., a Comic Annual is to be published, edited by 
Thomas Hood. •* Tha Landscape Annual ” is also announced. 

The New Bath Guide, edited by the celebrated antiquarian Mr 
Britton, and embellished by George Cruickshank, is announced. 

The Fifth Part of Illustrations of Ornithology, by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart, and P. J. Selby, Esq. has just appeared ; and we shall 
probably have something to say of this splendid work next Saturday. 

We are informed that Captain Brown has in the press a work to 
be entitled " Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of 
Horses i“ with an Historical Introduction, and an Appendix on the 
Diseases and Medical Treatment of the Horse. It is to be illustrated 
by figures of the different breeds, and portraits of celebrated or re- 
markable horses ; these are to bd engraved on steel by Mr Lixsrs, in 
his best style. This work is intended as a companion for the work 
ma dogs, by the same author, recently published, which has deser- 
vedly met with so favourable a reception. 

We recommend to the attention of our readers an ingenious 
pamphlet, just published, entitled ** Thoughts on the Liquidation of 
the Public Debt, and on the Relief of the Country from the Distress 
Incident to a Population exceeding the Demand for Labour.” 

New Periodical.— We have received the first number of the 
Elgim IMerary Magazine, which is a neat little work, prettily print- 
ad, and amusingly written. Wa daresay it will secure a respectable 
provincial circulation. 

Captain Mignar, of the East India Company’s Service, announces 
“ Travels in Babylonia, ChaWwa,” Ac. The work will be illustrated 
with numerous engravings, and it said to contain many new and cu- 
rious details respecting the once renowned cities of Babylon and 
Ctatiphon, and to elucidate many extraordinary predictions of Holy 
Writ 

The Poetical Work* of the Rev. George Croly are about to be pub- 
lished in two volumes. 

Lieutenant Hardy, who has been sojourning for several years in 
Mexico, is engaged in writing an account of his travels, which will 
illustrate the state of society, and the manners and customs In that 
capital. 


The Loeeley Papers— a collection of original letters and other MS. 
documents, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, pre- 
served at the ancient teat of the More family at Lnsrfey, in Surrey, 
edited with connective and incidental notes— ere announced by that 
valuable contributor to our ancient lore, Mr A. J. Kempe. This 
work contains curious documents relative to the period of Henry 
VIII. 

Mrs Heber is rccupied in arranging the C o rres p ondence of the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, for publication. Interspersed with Memoiis of 
his Life. 

The publication has been gravely announced at Paris of a Trea- 
tise raisomu on the education of the domestic eat, preceded by its 
philosophical and political history, and followed by the treatment of 
its disorders. The author’s name is ominous — Monsieur Raton / 

Royal Physical Society, 7tb July, 1829.— Mr James Murray 
rend an interesting paper on animal heat, of which we regret that 
our space prevents our giving any analysis. An Essay was next 
read by Mr Mackeon, on habit Among other things, the author 
noticed many of those Instances of the force of habit which daily 
present themselves to the medical practitioner. He showed that the 
animal system would bec o me h abi tu ated even to swallow as much 
poison as would kill from four to six persons unaccustomed to its 
use, especially of opium, tobacco, and ardaot spirits. He mentioned 
a person who accustomed himself to take half a gallon of ardent 
spirits daily ; which in course of time brought on some dreadful dis- 
eases, for which no remedy afforded relief but that which produced 
the disease. Amongst many other changes produced by habit on 
our system, he also alluded to the remarkable one connected with the 
use of hearing. It is well known, that people unaccustomed to the 
noise of a cotton or flax spinning mill, when they enter it, cannot hear 
words which are roared into their ears, whllat all the workers are con- 
versing amidst the deafening noise, with as much east as In the open 
air. It takes some weeks to become accustomed to such sounds. 
The word Aisi can, with greater facility than any other, be heard 
in a room which is filled with any kind of machinery in motion. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Miss Kelley ( not Miss F. H. Kelly, who is a 
piece of vulgar fudge,) has made her first appearance this season at 
the English Opera-house, in a new Drama, by Baynim, the novelist, 
called ** The Sister of Charity.” Both the actress and the thing 
acted have been received most fevourably. — A force called ** Ma- 
noeuvring, ” by Planch*, is having a run at the Haymarketi— The 
taste for masquerades appears to be reviving in this country, judging 
from the edat attending that given a few nights ago at Drury Lane, 
which was the second of the season.— It is said that Sontag is about 
to be lost to us for ever ; and Madame Malibran has slightly hurt her 
elbow, which makes it extremely difficult for her to sing at present! 
—Matthews and Yates, the Castor and Pollux of the Drama, are 
about to visit Paris.— Miss Smithson is playing in a quiet way at 
Cheltenham. It is to be feared that this lady win sorely repent ha- 
ving risked in this country the extraordinary reputation the had 
gained abroad.— The Misses Tree (Ann and Ellen) are at Liverpool. 
—We understand that the Patent of the Theatre-Royal here has been 
renewed for twenty-one years. A correspondent says, that L.2000 
of annual rent may be got for the Theatre here. If this be the case, 
it is evident, that under the present system something handsome may 
be made of it if spiritedly conducted. We sinoerely hope that Mr 
Murray is not idle at p re s e n t What would he think of bringing 
Miss Graddoo here, (if he can get her) with the view of her be- 
coming a permanent member of the company, in the place of Miss 
Noel, should she be liked ?— The Caledonian Theatre, under Mr Baas, 
seems to be thriving a recent importation which he has made of bal- 
let dancers from London, has baen a hit. Mesdames Vedy and Albart 
are really worth seeing. We warn Mr Bass, however, that If he in- 
tends remaining during winter, we do not propose patronising him 
unless the histrionic strength of his company be very greatly in- 
creased, and his selection of minor pieces more judicious.— Mackay 
is at present starring it in Glasgow, with Alexander, and seems to be 
enchanting the whole population of that city.— Ryder, we believe, 
has been performing in the good town of Kirkaldy, with a pretty de- 
centish company. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor in his Slippers, No. IIL, and Poetry by Charles 
Doyne Sillery, and others, in our next. 

We are obliged to postpone our second notice of Captain Hall’s Tra- 
vels in North America till next Saturday. 

We shall probably find a place for “ The Laird’s Bride."—** F. H.” 
writes to inform us that he had committed an error in his card of the 
previous day, but his card of the previous day never reached us.— 
<* The Soog of the Spirit— From an Unpublished Tragedy/’ Is rathsr 
mystical.—** Plagiarism” in our next CrUtCh at. 
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[No. 55. July 11, 1529.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Art 9* 

PHRENOLOGY. 


This day are published, in 8vo, price 2s. 

OBSERVATIONS on the PHRENOLOGICAL 

w DEVELOPMENT of BURKE, HARE, and other atrocious 
MURDERERS; MEASUREMENTS of the HEADS of the most 
NOTORIOUS THIEVES confined in the Edinburgh Jail and Bride- 
well ; and of various individuals, English, Scotch, and Irish; pro* 
tenting an extensive series of facts subversive of Phrenology. 

Re ad before the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, by 
THOMAS STONE, Esq. 

President of the Royal Medical Society. 

»» Testor utrwmque caput.**— V im. JEneid, iv. 

«< Assail our facts, and we are undone ; Phrenology admits of no 
exceptions.”— Phrenological Journal , voL iiL p. 258. 

Edinburgh : Published by Robbkt Bdcbanan, 26, George Street s 
William Huwtke, 23, Hanover Street; John Strvenson, 87, 
Prince’s Street; T. 5s O. Underwood, London; Robertson A 
Atkinson, Glasgow; Alex. Brown & Co. Aberdeen ; and J. Cum- 
imro. Dublin. 

« Wi bout entering Into the controversy, we will venture to say, 
Mr Stone has evinced great research, and literary talent of a 
very high order, in the composition of this uorlL.”—Mcdico-Chirur- 

^ombefTn*re^eirTine to this review, observes, “ The first Me- 
dfcal Journal of Britain, and I may say of Europe,** •• via. ; Tfu Me- 
4ieo-Ch irurgical Review, has long supported Phrenology.**— Letter 
to the Editor qfthe Weekly Journal. 

•« There are so many curious considerations scattered throughout 
the whole of Mr Stone’s treatise, and the argumentative portion pre- 
sents such a series of closely knit facts, and palpable dedactions, that 
It seems destined to overturn * theory which has gained ground by 
the help of the imagination, and the superstitions of the weak, rather 
the knowledge or Judgment of the learned. We refer our read- 
ers to Mr Stone’s pamphlet for the fullest details connected with 
Phrenology. * • • • We promise them their time will be pro- 
fitably spent in its perusal*” — TA* Alias, June 7. 

« This is one of the most efficient knock-down blows which Phre- 
nology has yet received. Nobody can read this Pamphlet and believe 
in Phrenology. * * * Mr Stone’s former pamphlet on the same 
auMect was a learned and able one, but this is a thousand times 
more ooiivindng. because there la no theorising in it, nothing but 
plain s tatemen ts and incontrovertible deductions.”— Edinburgh L4- 

• • heth^ 3 ifvcPhren<dogists will admit that their favourite science 
is knocked on the head by this author, we do not know; but their 
theories have attained to the rank of a Science , Mr Stone has treat- 
ed it in a proper Nay by a formal induction of facts which he has 
brought to bear upon the phrenological doctrines.”— The New Scots 
Magazine for AptU • 

• «* Mr Stone's present enquiries have had particular reference to the 
phrenological development of murderers, among the elite of whom 
Burke and Hare will long hold a fearful pro-eminence. His observa- 
tions, while they are in some respects of a stern controversial charac- 
ter, contain information on scientific points, and philosophical in- 
vestigations, which cannot fail to afford ample data for other induc- 
tions. We are here presented with measurements of nearly one hun- 
dred crania. and of the heads of eighty living individuals, besides of 


twenty-two thieves. Dr Barclay, 


eighty liv: 
, Dr Rogi 


jet. Dr Gordon, Dr Milli- 


Httle work of Mr Stone’s will do more to overthrow the ingeniou 
theorv. than any attack it has yet received. It is a rigid and decisivi 
appeal to facts, to common seme, and to reason."— TAe Edinburgh 
Evening Post , and Scottish Literary Gazette for May 9. 

* «• The pamphlet before us not only warrants our continuing to 
withhold our belief in the propos i tions on which Phrenology depends, 
STASES' tw VJpMttloo. .re p«iU,clT MrStou 

rives the results of a variety of investigations, which have every ap- 
£££ncj £fbeing conducted with aSuracy, and of being related 
vrith good faith. They are the observations of a gentleman pos- 
metP^f ptofVriooal knowledge and skill, and their accuracy is 
vouched by the t estimon y of other individuals who witnessed them." 
-TheEMnburgh Weekly Journal, May***. 

« we cannot at this moment number the attempts Mr Stone has 
made to rout bis opponents, but it is known to all who take an into- 
rest in the warfare that he has repeatedly returned to the charge, and 
that each successive charge has been more su^ful than its prede- 
cessor. This last one, we regard as the most bnlUantof aU ; and if 
the Phrenological champions do not make a good raUv, and speedily 
regain the positions from which he has dislodged them, we suspect 
they will be regarded as having tacitly agreed to an unconditional 
surrender. Candour and fairness characterise his whole argument, 
and we shall open the next number of the Phrenological Journal 
with some excitement, knowing that so formidable an adversary must 
be answered." — Edinburgh Observer, May 1*/. 

•• A very clever, and we are glad to say, well-tempered attack on 
Phrenology. We have not hesitated to rank ourselves among the 
supporters of that whioh he condemus-but we like the better a cle- 
ver^ adversary who will grapple fairly with the subject.”— Glasgow 
Free Press, May 9. 

Abo , by the same Author, 

A REJOINDER to the ANSWER of GEORGE 

Comt>e hM puWbbed ,raull punpMat in Mjdjto Mr Stoner, 
recent .tuck on Phrenology, which ourreedere wil l reco llect we n o- 

tkedetwoetettph. Mr Combe huft0c4iBUetMaptt.pt the 


better of Mr Stone’s arguments, or rather, of his facts. A Rejoinder 
from Mr Stone is to be published, are believe, this day ; and it will 
not be difficult for him to put Mr Combe in even a more awkward 
light than before,"— Ths Edinburgh Literary Journal, May 50. 

•• Having adverted to Mr Combe’s objections to the methods 
adopted by Mr Stone in his measurements and observations, we come 
to tne conclusions,— that Mr Stone's methods were calculated to ac- 
complish the ends he had in view;— that he was able, by means of 
them, to compare the relative sises of certain organs in the heads of 
different individuals ; and that, as no charge is made against him of 
wilfully mistating the results of his measurements, and comparisons 
we are csl'ed upon to give them the same credit as is given to state* 
menu of fact made by respectable Individuals upon the evidence of 
their own observations."— TA* Edinburgh Weekly Journal, June 17. 

“ Mr Combe devotes nearly half hit pamphlet to the conductor* 
of the periodical preas, whom, with one or two exception*, he reviles 
as the entertainers of a childish prejudice against phrenology, and as 
inordinately apprehensive that lu ultimate triumph will imply a 
censure on their own conduct towards Its founders. In this list we are 
included, simply because we described Mr Stone as an active and 
formidable anti-phrenologist. Even at the risk of being considered 
by Mr Combe as the abettors of * Philosophical blunders and literary 
delinquencies,’ we adhere to these opinions.”— Edinburgh Observer, 
June It. 


of the cleverest pieces of hitting, in a small space, that we have seen 
for some lime.”— The Scots Times for June 6. 

'* We observe that the sensation excited by Mr Stone’s recent at. 
tack on Phrenology has not yet subsided, and that the attempts made 
to rally by the PnienologisU have called forth a good deal of discus- 
sion in the public Journals. We revert to the subject simply to state, 
that after all that has been said, both pro and con , we remain fixed 
In our opinion, that Mr Combe has been decidedly unsuccessful in 
his * Answer to Mr Stone.' The Edinburgh Literary Journal, June 
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TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED ON THE 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

By W. M. HETHERINOTON, A.M. 

“ Methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain !** 

S H A KRPHARH. 

Edinburgh : Constable Ac Co. 19, Waterloo Place i and Hurst, 
Chancb, Ac Co. London. 

n An unobtrusive pensiveness, an ardent patriotism, and a sincere 
attachment to all the works of nature, characterise these * Sketches,’ 
in whieh there is not a thought that could offend the most fastidious. 
They are Yuli of gentle feelings, livdy pastoral descriptions, and 
agreeable and animated pictures of Scottish character."— Edinburgh 
literary Journal. 

“ The characteristic tone of the whole volume is gentle beauty. It 
has not been the author’s ambition to develope the wilder passions of 
the human heart, but to produce a few faithful pictures of the homely 
virtues and common vicissitudes of pastoral life. He has studied lus 
subject deeply, and these Sketches have not been submitted to pub- 
lic scrutiny without much forethought, and numerous retouches. 
They have been polished with great care, and we apprehend tliat 
this vety polish will render them mors popular in the drawing-room, 
than at the farmer's ingle. On the whole, we xegard them as very 
creditable efforts in the department of literature to which they apper- 
tain, and lay aside the volume with a conscientious persuasion, that 
they arc the emanation* of a mind of whose compass they furnish but 
a very inadequate indication.”— Edinburgh Observer. 

•• There is a flow of rich and varied imagery ; there is a deep sense 
of the gentler and more amiable feelings of our nature : there is, 
above all, a tone of unpretending morality, and of quiet piety. In 
the whole work, that steals noiselessly into the heart.”— Caledonian 
Mercury. 

*• We poetry displays right feeling, correct principle, and pure and 
undefined religion."— Edinburgh Evening Poet. 

“ It is a mirror of much of what is most beautiful in primitive 
Scottish character ; and while it thus brings back upon the heart, in 
all their original freshness and power, many of those scenes and en- 
joyments which constituted the witchery and romance of early 
years, it gratifies also refined literary taste, by the polished purity of 
its language, and the chasteness of its sentiments and imagery. They 
contain many fine touches of real nature, many happy thoughts ana. 
beautiful imapes, and many lively and striking pictures of that 
happy, that virtuous and lofty-minded class, that once formed the 
strength and pride of Scotland.”— Glasgow Free Press. 

{* It* conception is exceedingly happy, and, in one sense, new. Hie 
genius is essentially lyrical ; and the proof of this is as much in hi* 
selecting songs for his subject, as in his having composed so many ex- 
cellent ones himself. His songs are all good, and only want a little 
careful, but scarcely perceptible, finish, to be as excellent as they are 
numerous. We prophesy that many of them will find their way into 
collections of our national melodies.”— Glasgow Scots Times. 

"We have no hesitation in warmly recommending the volume to 
our readers, as containing a great deal of sweet and beautiful poetry, 
and the germ of something greater, which, we trust, we shall see soon 
from the author. A work which will equally furnish pleasure in tlio 
drawing-room of the rich, and the cottage of the peasant”— Dust- 
frlts Courier. 

“ His imagery is delight/Ully varied and striking, and one feeling of 
serene piety and genuine morality pervades every page.”— Dumfries 
Journal. 

” It possesses the sterling merits of the peasantry, whose character 
the Sketches are intended to illustrate, without their rough and un- 
promising exterior.”— Pert h Courier. 

“ It is full of genuine nationality, unaffected simplicity, and good 
poetnr.”— Dundee Courier. 

” The pictures of rustic manners are given with a delicacy, and 
yet with a truth, which render them doubly pleasing. Even in do- 
scribing the most familiar scenes, where a poet of ordinary power*, 
in attempting to be faithful, would have certainly fallen into vulgar- 
ity, this writer displays a tact of selection, and an elegance in hit 
language, which, while it retains the whole vivacity of real life, has 
all the Interesting romance of mere imagination.”— Fife Herald. 

•* His descriptions of our Scottish hills and dales, woods and vales, 
mountains ana glens, rivers and lakes, as well as of the unadorned 
manners of our peasantry, are oftentimes vivid, characteristic, in- 
teresting,— displaying poetic genius of no common order.”— Elgin 
Courier. 

“ There is much of the genuine spirit of poesy in the volume, and 
much that is excellept in description, taste, and dialogue."— Inverness 
Courier. 

•* The choice of a subject seems to us very happy slid judicious, as 
one which both wall deserves and affords ample materials for a poeti- 
cal record. This record, we think, Mr Hetherington has given in a 
highly poetical spirit, with much fine fancy, elegant taste, and moral 
Bent! meat. In almost all the characteristic excellencies of that more 
tranquil style to which these Sketches belong— that of pastoral poetry 
—they are more than ordinarily eminent These Sketches, in many 
parts, very happily exemplify all that strong good sense, profound, 
though regulated reeling, and fly ardtoess of humour, which used to 
be such characteristic traits of the Scottish peasantry. We cannot 
oondude without taking notice of the stagular merit of the songs 
scattered through the volume, all of which display powers of seoti- 
toMBt, ftftcj* ami versification, certainly not inferior to those exhi- 
bited by any living author who has attempted this most difficult and 
delightful sporifs of poetry."— arffn^ergA Weekly Journal. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 

ALXACI’WPYDB XPOXVT — A MABBIAOB Uf ZOOK UFX— r 
THB GUAXDS, &C. &C. London. 

It is only by reference to the passion far scandal, so 
prevalent in England, that we can solve that enigma, — 
the extraordinary avidity with which the vapid and con- 
temptible trash, composing what are called, “ Fashionable 
Novels,*' Is devoured by the inhabitants of the first city 
in the world. Let the ingredients of which these ephe- 
mera are concocted be analysed, — let it be discovered that 
they consist, for the most part, of scandalous stories, glean- 
ed from the refuse of newspapers and the servants* hall j 
bad and stale jokes palmed upon well-known persons ; a 
perpetual affectation of finery, after the manner of Lady 
JJab and Mistress Kitty, in “ High Life Below Stairs ;’* 
mere technical acquaintance with the arts of the cook 
fluid the milliner ; a correct list of the wines most in re- 
quest at fashionable tables, which the author may obtain 
from Mr Charles Wright's advertisement, or by virtue of 
his office in his master's house ; slang, double entendre, 
find flat Impertluenca ; not even an attempt at a story, 
unless it be in the worst style of the worst A. K. New- 
man Novel, set in a patchwork of bad French, and worse 
English ; — yet, let it be whispered, that the nonsense 
“ means something,’* a fact the public would never have 
discovered by its own natural lights, — that the characters, 
(God save the mark!) are drawn from life, by one whose 
** long familiarity with fashionable life has given him, 
or her, ample opportunities of observing and describing 
the faults and follies of the age,’* and immediately the 
tinny mouths of the “ many-headed beast, the town,” 
are opened wide to receive the precious farrago. The 
japing appetite for slander allows of no discrimination, 
p aus e s for no enquiry, admits no doubt; the crumbs that 
foil from the supposed rich man's table are swallowed at 
the risk of choking ; the offal is devoured with as much 
greediness as if it were turtle and venison ; their faith 
covers a multitude of sins, and makes them blind, deaf, 
pnd stupid, into the bargain, or the public would have 
discovered long ago, that the dainty fkre they admire so 
much, is nothing but a warming up of the olla podrida 
of the Leadcnhall press. 

These literary scavengers, It is true, are not creatures 
pf yesterday. They informed us all long ago, upon their 
honours, that, in the upper classes of society, all the men 
were cheats, gamblers, horse-jockeys, libertines, and fools ; 
and that the women were cold, selfish, unf eeling, *nd 
profligate, with here and there an exception, to make a 
hero or heroine. But this was before lords or ladies 
took to M showing up" their acquaintance to put money 
jnto their pockets, and thereby opened the way for die- 
ca r ded butlers and literary valets, to deck themselves in 
borrowed plumage, and nickname God’s creatures. The 
town was deluged, ad nauseam, with similar trash, long 
before “ The Guards,'* and “ Alro*ekV and “ High 
Ltfe,” fpw the ligM i hut that tenth net greet an ad* 


miring world from the courtly precincts of St James’s ; R 
was not ushered forth by fashionable publishers, nor 
heralded by the praises of reviews and the puffs of new%» 
papers, — oblique, collateral* and direct ; so that the non- 
sense, depending only on its own demerits, quickly sank 
into oblivion, or rather never emerged from it. ft was 
reserved for these enlightened days to doat on drivelling 
folly and sickening affectation, and admire works In tha 
inverse ratio of their merits. The principal difference 
between the defunct and their successors lies in the pro- 
digious importance given to eating and drinking in the 
latter, the eternal gabble about iced champagne, vol au 
vent, omeOette au jambon, maresekino , rognons cm vim de 
champagne, lest the fine people should bs suspected of 
di n i n g on plain beef or mutton. To avoid a similar sus- 
picion, Lady Wilhebnina Wilson, in the farce of “ Gretna 
Green,” assures her lover that she never drinks any tea 
but “ twelve-shilling green.” As to the copious inters, 
larding of French in their pages, it reminds us of Mr 
Matthews in one of his personifications, who, when ap^ 
j plied to for a song, replies that he does not know a whole 
one, but, if he may sing a “ bit of one song, and a bit of 
another, four lines will maks up a verse.” For a like 
reason, he who does not know one language, may be per- 
mitted to jumble two in constructing his sentences ; with 
the understanding, however, that when an author props op 
his foundered English with borrowed French, the French 
shall be correct. There is a little book on French gens 
dors, lately published, which We seriously recommend to 
the perusal of those gentlemen who are too fine to write 
English ; it will only cost them threepence, and save 
them from the dilemma into which the author of “ AU 
mack's” has repeatedly fallen. This worthy seems to la- 
bour under an unhappy degree of doubt respect i ng the 
gender of mer, and. In order to avoid unjust preference* 
has accommodated the word with masculine pronouns, 
and a feminine adjective. “ Ce malheureuse mer, eomme 
nous le detestons is the choice manner in which a Pa- 
risian Countess e x pres ses herself In a letter to a friend I 
If, as the newspapers threaten, there is to be another edi- 
tion of this book, and so renowned a genius as the author 
be not above taking friendly advice, it may be as well to 
hint that a wide difference exists between the language of 
the good society he is so fond of, and that of the second 
table, though both may speak French. “ Tirer a quatre 
epingles is not more elegant French, than “ vulgar 
kitchen hops,” and M all humbug,” is select English, es- 
pecially In the month of a young lady. 

Another of these choice productions (“ Hyde Nugent”) 
introduces a gentleman, “ divinement beau," who site 
down to chatter stuff to la beds, whilst a friend, who 
“ keeps up the talk," “ does sailor,” and plays “ Tom 
fboL” Where this author gathered his notions of polite 
society, it is hard to guess. From the coarse familiarity of 
manner, twaddling sentiment, and extreme absurdity of 
this novel, to say nothing of the prodigious knowledge ex- 
hibited of flowers, satins, feathers, gazes, and other fe- 
male gear, we should conjecture it was written by a man- 
milliner. 

It would be utterly impo etib to to give individual mb* 
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tkm to one-half of these pictures of high life, as they have 
the impudence to style themselves ; but there is one so 
pre-eminent in ignorance, insolence, vulgarity, Unblush- 
ing impudence, and crawling servility, that it deserves 
to take place of all its brethren, were they fifty times as 
bad as they are. We allude to a book called “ The 
Guards." The title may probably induce many to take 
it up ; but they must have the patience of Job, or the 
stupidity of the author, if they do not lay it down before 
they have got half through the first volume. The story, 
if story it may be called, is a mere vehicle for the intro- 
duction of all sorts of worn-out scandal, stale Joe Millers, 
Jade moralizing, bad puns, slang, and loathsome adula- 
tion, — sometimes of the “ beneficent star of Brunswick,” 
the “ gracious and graceful Monarch sometimes of the 
'Garde*, as they are affectedly called. The author would 
lain have us believe he has been in the “ Gardes,” and 
so, perhaps, he has — in the service of one of the officers. 
■Let him be where he will — on parade, in the ball-room, 
or the park, affecting sentiment or aping ton, he is still 

“ Tom Errand in Beau Clincher's clothes 

and not the scraps of Latin, French, and Italian, dragged 
in at every page, nor even “ mug bien obligato, tenor ca- 
balero, as we say in Spain,” can disguise the fact of his 
beingagenuine “ pleb,” to use his own elegant phraseology. 
Witness his eternal enumerations of the fine things used 
by his fine hero, his “ lots of carriages and horses,” ele- 
gant “ turns out,” “ magnificent hooka,” “ beautiful ena- 
melled box of Havannah cigars,” fee. fee. A gentleman 
may possess all these luxuries, but he woulfl not fancy 
his gentility at all increased by the mention of such fop- 
peries, any more than he would talk to the waiter at his 
■hotel of the dubs it was proper to belong to ; or speak of 
“flimsies” in the Tom and Jerry style ; or put into the 
mouth of an earl's daughter such language as, “ You 
must be addled and besotted,” addressed to her husband 
when he differs from her in opinion ; or say, in his own 
person, “ the Life Guards have been all smarted and 
brushed up, and have been to foreign parts or inform 
us that Miss So-and-so, who married a foreign count, 
“ let down the steps” of a carriage, and a thousand si- 
milar elegancies. 

It is really astonishing that, with such proofs of their 
origin before their eyes, people will persist in believing 
this trash the production of those authorized to mix in 
the circles they pretend to describe. A groom of the 
chambers, by a little attention, and the assistance of my 
lady’s woman, may easily pick up tittle tattle enough for 
a novel of this class. By virtue of bis office he knows 
the etiquette of an assembly room, and the outward and 
visible signs of rank and distinction ; and what should 
hinder him from turning an honest penny by disposing 
of this valuable knowledge to some Grub Street writer, 
or even from spoiling some reams of paper himself, if he 
should have a taste for literature ? Such a person, it is 
true, must be as utterly incapable of comprehending how 
far the accidents of rank and fortune may operate bene- 
ficially, or otherwise, upon the moral entity, as he is of 
writing three consecutive sentences in decent English. 
His eyes, which are incompetent to “ guard their master 
'gainst a post,” when he prates of humanity, are all-suf- 
ficient to show him the superior gentility of silver four- 
chettes, as he would delight to call them, to iron pitch- 
forks ; and as all the difference he Can see between m*n 
and man, is the pomp and circumstance of their living, 
he takes it for granted that no other can exist. Accord- 
ingly, in his self-styled pictures, he gives meet place and 
honour to these glorious attributes, agreeably to his own 
grovelling conviction of their importance — just as a bump- 
kin, who can scarcely read, neglects the contents of a 
book to stare at the binding. In novels, such as “ Ma- 
tilda” and some others, which, however common-place 
and uninteresting, are undoubtedly the production of gen- 
tlemen, (we do not use the word aristocratically, but sim- 


ply to mark the distinction between the educated and 
uneducated,) there is none of this footman-like admira- 
tion of fine equipages and fine clothes. They afe the 
trappings of their state, and assumed as a matter of 
course. 

In the gratification of a craving and unhealthy appe- 
tite for slander, people care not how common or un cle a n 
the vessel in which their favourite potion is administered, 
so that it be administered. No matter how bald or ab- 
surd the plot, how paltry the matter, how contemptible 
the manner, — nothing will open their eyes ; only let it he 
hinted, that the forthcoming novel contains some very pL 
quant anecdotes and personal sketches, and all faults wfll 
be forgotten, and all blunders — social, moral, and gram- 
matical — forgiven, for the sake of the would-be satire. 
For fear the sheer inanity of the things should give them 
their quietus before they have done their duty by the 
publisher’s pockets, the public curiosity is perpetually sti- 
mulated by puffs of their vast popularity, and such pa- 
ragraphs as the following : — “ We understand that the 

author of expressly disclaims all personality. This, 

however, is well understood ; no one, we are persuaded, 

can fail to recognise the originals of , and , and 

,” fee. And, lest the obtuse faculties of the reader 

should fail in discovering the resemblance, as well they 
may, the paragraph-writer is kind enough to point them 
| out with initials. 

We had conjectured before, that lords and ladies eat, 
and drank, and laughed, and talked, and slept, very much 
like the rest of the world ; or, if we lacked tills valuable 
knowledge, surely it is to be attained at much less ex- 
pense of time and trouble, than by wading through whole 
volumes of worse than childish folly and disgusting affec- 
tation. Granting that the authors really know what they 
are talking about — and which is conceding as much as can 
be expected of mortal creature at one sitting — and that 
the Exclusives and Distingu^s, or by whatever absurd 
or affected name they choose to be called, really think and 
act as they are represented, all that can be said Is, that 
they are inconceivably more stupid and ridiculous than 
their worst enemies could have ventured to suppose them. 
But the simple truth is, that what the noble and the 
wealthy think or do in common with the rest of man- 
kind, was known before ; what is peculiar to their class, 
these novelists will fail to impart, for the lack of three 
grand requisites — to wit, knowledge of the subject, plain 
English, and common sense. 


The Life of Archbishop Oranmer. By J. A. Sargant. 

London. Hurst, Chance, fe Co. 1829. 

Thxrk are few men who have greater claims on pos- 
terity than Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The times in which he lived, the noble share he sustained 
in the great reformation of religion, his reputation as a re- 
former, a theologian, and a scholar, and his melancholy fate* 
invest his history with an interest of no common kind. 
The work before us is, we understand, from the pen of a 
lady, and delineates, in an eloquent and forcible manner, 
the life of the illustrious apostle and martyr. It is not, in- 
deed, to be concealed’ that the fair author carries her vene- 
ration for the Archbishop a little too far ; and, we doubt 
not, it will be asserted by many that she is too much of an 
extravagant panegyrist of his life and opinions. But, 
as we flatter ourselves that we know something of the 
history of that period, we maintain that the work, on the 
whole, is as candid a statement as any that has hitherto 
appeared. The reasons which induced our authoress to 
lay it before the public are as honourable to herself as 
they are modest and unpretending. “ No presumptuous 
display of diligent research, of accurate discrimination, 
or of acute reasoning, is intended ; neither is any preten- 
sion made to the charms of novelty or the attractions of 
amusement. Above all, party spirit, and a desire to pro- 
voke controversy, are utterly disavowed. The work was 
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commenced with a view to the improvement and gratifi- 
cation of the rising generation and the simpler walks of 
life, solely at the request of one whose anxiety to promote 
the best interests of the community is equalled only by 
his munificence and personal exertions in the same cause, 
and to whom peculiar obligations rendered a denial im- 
possible. 0 

But, notwithstanding this apologetical introduction, 
the authoress has evidently read and studied much ; and, 
above all, she possesses that indispensable qualification 
In a theological writer, for the want of which no other 
attainments can compensate— a thorough conviction of 
the importance of religion. Firmly persuaded of the 
Justice of the cause which she so well defends, she ad- 
vances to the history of the Archbishop’s life without 
fearing the obstacles which were to be encountered, and 
die concludes her affecting narrative in the same spirit 
of amiable and genuine devotion with which she com- 
mences. We shall add a short extract or two, as speci- 
mens of the style in which the book is written. The fol- 
lowing passage describes, in few words, the character of 
the leading English reformers : 

u The other persons who bore any principal part at this 
time in the Reformation, were Latimer, bishop of Worces- 
ter, Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury, and Barlow, bishop of St 
David's ; but Cranmer did not derive any material assistance 
from either of them. The abilities and eminent virtues of 
the first were admirably calculated to forward his views in 
bis private functions, but, as a public character, he was very 
unequal to devise, and still more unskilful to execute. Con- 
scious of his deltas, he confined himself principally to his 
pastoral duties, in which he was indefatigable. Shaxton 
was a man of morose manners and forbidding aspect ; so 
much so, indeed, that he was generally disliked, and hence, 
•whatever he proposed, was received with prejudice and dis- 
satisfaction. It was well, probably, that bis severity was 
tempered by the benignity and clemency of Cranmer, or 
measures might have been resorted to which would have 
•filled the advocates of the Protestant cause with regret, and 
furnished its enemies with a never- failing source of invec- 
tive. Barlow, on the other hand, was asindiscreet, and as 
full of levity, as the other was severe and unbending ; and 
ao unguarded in his conversation, that, though a man of con- 
siderable se«lte and learning, it was impossible to intrust 
him with afiy affair of importance. Frequently would 
-Cranmer exclaim, after a long consultation upon some in- 
teresting point, * This is all very true, but my brother Bar- 
low, in half an hour, will teach the world to believe it it 
but a jest.' ” — Pp. *78—7. 

Were we to enter upon any analysis of Cranmer’s pro- 
ceedings as connected with the Reformation, his endea- 
vours to put the people In possession of the Scriptures, 
his conduct at the dissolution of the monasteries, and his 
whole career, till the day that Mary began her brief but 
Inglorious reign, we should extend our remarks for be- 
yond our limits. Referring our readers to the work be- 
fore us for Information on these subjects, we need only 
remark, that, at the accession of Mary, Cranmer was too 
important a person to escape. His enemies were nume- 
rous and powerful ; and the Popish Church, which had 
a temporary re-establishment during that reign, was im- 
placable against him. The trial, the recantation, and the 
mar t yrdom of Cranmer, are well told by our fair biogra- 
pher. We shall conclude by quoting her account of his 
last moments : 

THE DEATH OP CRANMER. 

“ Arrived at the fotal spot where his friends, Ridley and 
Latimer, had perished before him, he kneeled down and 
prayed with great devotion and earnestness ; and then, with 
the utmost composure, and even alacrity, began to make the 
last requisite preparations. The bitterness of death was 
now pta, and its terrors were disregarded; the serenity of 
his soul was restored ; tears no longer dimmed his eyes, 
but the gracious smile of former days again illuminated his 
features, and told that all was at peace with himself and 
with the world. He was now undress ed to his shirt, which 
was made to touch the ground, his head and feet being un- 
'covered. At this moment, the Spanish priests ooce more 
endeavoured to shake his resolution ; but finding their efforts 
ineffectual! they exclaimed, ‘ Let us go fromnim, for the 


devil is with him.' Regardless of their words, Cranmer 
presented his hand to certain old men, and some of the spec- 
tators who were known to him ; but the act, simple as it 
was, gave offence, and a priest of the name of Ely, not only 
refused the salutation, but reproved others for not doing so. 

“ Being bound with a strong chain, and fastened to the 
stake, the fire was placed to the wood. As soon as the 
flames ascended, he stretched forth his right hand, and sus- 
pended it over them until It was entirely consumed, fre- 
quently at the same time exclai m i n g, * This unworthy hand !* 
The wind having drifted the flames on one side, the specta- 
tors had an opportunity of observing him minutely; and so 
completely had the constancy of his spirit overcome the in- 
firmities of nature, that he seemed to be perfectly insensible 
to the agony of his torments. Amazed at his fortitude, and 
conceiving that such conduct could be the result of madnesa 
only, one of the friars ran to Lord Williams, declaring his 
opinion ; but his lordship, who was better acquainted with 
e greatness of the soul of the sufferer, silenced him by a 
grave but expressive smile. His agonies, however, it is to 
be hoped, were not of long duration. The wind was high, 
and tne flames, burning very fiercely, soon envelopped him. 
He was distinctly heard to utter, ‘ Lord Jesus ! Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit !* and with these words he ex- 
pired. 

“ Friends and foes alike bear testimony to the extraordi- 
nary fortitude he displayed on this dreadful occasion. By 
the former it was repeated with exultation; and long after 
bis death, it was believed that his heart was found entire 
among the flames, as a proof of his constancy.''— Pp. 277-9. 

We need only add, that this volume will be read by every 
one, whatever be his religions creed, with interest ; and 
that it is well worthy the exalted patronage it has re- 
ceived, as indicated by its being dedicated to Dr Bloxn- 
fleld, the Bishop of Ixmdon. 


The Edinburgh Journal of Science Conducted by David 

Brewster, LL.D. No. I. New Series. July, 1829. 

Thomas Clark.. Edinburgh. 

We do not think a Journal such as ours a fit medium 
for the dissemination of scientific knowledge. Literary 
notices and disquisitions have each an independent ex- 
istence that admits of their being ushered independently 
and alone into the world. But the simplest foct connect- 
ed with science must be subordinated to the great whole 
of which it forms a part. By attempting to give such 
subjects a place in our columns, we should incur the double 
hazard of appearing dull to our readers, without increa- 
sing their knowledge, and of encouraging the tendency of 
the age to a dilettante spirit of dallying with science. At 
the same time, as we regard our own special province hi 
the light of something better than a mere source of amuse- 
ment for an idle hour, as we take pride in considering R 
that branch of mental culture which gives the last finish 
to our knowledge of the tittent humanioret , we esteem no 
exertion of intellect exempt from our regards. We be- 
lieve taste and imagination to be those faculties of the 
mind which most surely maintain it pure and noMe ; but 
we believe that their flight will be strong and free in pro- 
portion to the cultivation of our other' powers. And, in 
this view of the matter, we scarcely expect to be accused 
of trespassing beyond our own limits when we occasion- 
ally direct our readers' attention to the exertions of the 
scientific world. Nay more, we are of opinion that there 
is a sort of debateable land— as, for example, the workings 
of the mind, and the cpntemplation of the phenomena of 
external nature — respecting which it might he difficult to 
determine whether it belong more properly to our province 
or to that of the scientific enquirer. 

Scientific journals, such as that whose title we have 
quoted above, do not aspire to popularity In the common 
sense of the word, or, if they do, they will lose their la- 
bour. The great mass of mankind are now pretty gene- 
rally prepared to acknowledge that they are materially 
benefited by every advance made in science ; hut only 
those who are deeply versant in its mysteries can be ex- 
pected to follow, with attention and interest, every step 
that it takes. The philosopher moat pursue the disoovsry 
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Of troth from a deep-rooted and living lore of the pursuit; 
lie mint not be Influenced by a mere conviction or the me- 
chanical benefits to arise from his success, and he must 
remain contented with the sympathy of a comparatively 
narrow circle. Steadily following this honourable course, 
he may rest aemred, whenever the question that haunts 
us all occurs to him. What doe* the world at large think 
of me 9 that the respect and love of all good men are with 
him. 

It is under these impressions that we have been indu- 
ced to notice the appearance of the first number of the 
new series of Dr Brewster's Journal. We have been fur- 
ther influenced by an honest pride in every additional claim 
that our own town lays to distinction. We fed certain 
that, under the management^ one who stands so for for- 
ward in the ranks of sdenoe, who has been so long con- 
versant with editorial duties, and who is supported by the 
strong body of talent enumerated on the title-page, the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science will take a conspicuous 
place among the many that are now published throughout 
Europe. We observe that Dr Brewster intends devoting 
a portion of his journal to a narrative of the proceedings 
of various scientific societies. Will he allow us to sug- 
gest an improvement on this part of his task, which we 
are almost surprised has not before been adopted? Strictly 
scientific pursuits (unlike those of the Imagination, which 
most affect solitude) are materially promoted by the fre- 
quent converse and co-operation of many ; and, in this 
point of view, societies have proved highly beneficial to 
aslence. But, as it Is certain, that wherever a multitude 
collect, the weaker class of minds will outnumber the 
strong, vague and desultory habits of enquiry have 
always tended to sully the proceedings of them bodies. 
Might It not then be of advantage, if, to a mere narrative 
of their transactions, Dr Brewster, or some of his assist- 
ants, were to add occasionally a critical appreciation and 
nummary of their results? We are aware that we are in- 
ching him to undertake a task of peculiar delicacy ; but 
we think that something of this kind would prove a pow- 
erful engine, and capable of effecting much good. 

Travel* in North America ; in the Year* 1827 and 1828. 

By Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy. In 3 volumes. 

Edinburgh. Cadeli & Co. 1829. 

(Second Nodes.) 

have been told that Captain Hall was not very 
much liked in America, and we am but little surprised 
that it should be so; for, with all the manly frankness of 
n British sailor, he disdained to say any thing in the 
country, which he was not prepared to stand by out of it. 
Ho assures us, and we firmly believe him, that every 
word he now publishes, he has repeatedly and openly 
•poken in company in all parts of the United States. To 
a pssplo like the Americans, whose leading fellings are 
vanity and jealousy, this would be “ pretty considerable” 
disagreeable, especially as the Captain saw ample cause to 
find fault; and, in general, though he acknowledged the 
rapid progress which the nation appeared to be making, 
osnld by no means be brought to allow that they were 
not, as yet, fer behind Great Britain in the arts, in lite- 
rature, in the sdenoe of government, and in all the ele- 
gancies and comforts of life. The straightforward po- 
licy he thus pursued may have exposed him personally to 
n good deal of annoyance ; but certainly no hooeet man 
can find fault with it. Besides, the Americans are now 
priparsd for his book, whatever It may be ; and if it errs 
in being a little too Eng&ek, Captain Hall may justly 
consols himself with the reflection, that “ an account 
which should p l oaa a everybody, would require, not months 
^ • «wn a whole life, — H must not be the work 

of a mortal, hut of an aogd— and a hard ta* he would 
have of it!” 

W# have alrsady mid that we do not intend entering 
the life with Captain Hall on any of the graver ques- 


tions which he discusses in the course of his th ree vo- 
lumes ; but we beg most particularly to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to Chapters XL, XIL, XIII., and 
XIV., In Volume Second, where our author explain* 
with great acuteness, and a very complete knowledge of 
the subject, all the advantages and disadvantages of the 
American constitution, whether it be considered as a re- 
public, according to the original intention of its founders, 
or as a pure democracy, according to the tendency of lain 
innovations At p res ent we conten t ourselves, and wo 
hope our readers, with adding a few mere lively extracts 
upon miscellaneous subjects ; — 


EDUCATION or THE NRG ROM. 

u By fer the moot interesting school, however, which am 
saw in the course of this busy day, was one for the edu ca- 
tion of Negro sod Mulatto children. Poor little wretches I 
their whole souls— as Undo Toby say* they have souls 
— were thrown into their lessons; and it was delightful to 
see them, under the guidance of a man, whom particular 
bobby was to teach blacks ; and who had devoted many 
years of bis life exclusively to this subject. I was led to 
think he had abetter taste in teaching than tome other petw 
sons we had seen in the coarse of the morning; for, when 
one of the little qusmhios, in answer to some question, 
m a d e use of a common English vulgarism, and said, * Tho 
book is laying there,' the master called out, ‘ What! do yon 
mean that the book is laying eggs?' We naturally begged 
to know whether or not he had discovered any material 
difference lathe intellectual powers of the blacks and whitee 
st these schools. His answer was, that up to a certain ag* 4 
that is to my, aa long as they were little children, there was 
no difference perceptible -as they played about together, 
and studied together, the blacks were not made to feel any 
of thorn distinctions by which, in after life, their spirits 
were sure to be crushed down. I was told, that oven in 
the state of New York, where Negro slavery has been abo- 
lished by law, a Uaok man meets with no real and affective 
sympathy on the part of the white lords of the creation. 
Consequently, let a Negro be ever so industrious or well- 
informed, still he seems stamped for degradation, and thus 
has little or no fair chance amongst the whites, who wifi 
neither trust him, nor allow of his trusting them. Thus, 
mutual confidence, which is the moot important link of ci- 

the case 


vil society, Is broken, and when that is 1 
mains, I fear, no other method of attaching to its In t w ee t, 
a dam so circumstanced, b e t w e en whom and the whites att 
fellow-feeling is inevitably prevented from growing up.”— 
yoL I. p. *9-30. 


DRAM-DRINKING IN AMERICA. 

“ In all other countries, with which I have any acquaint- 
ance, the use of ardent spirits is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the vulgar; and though, undoubtedly, the evil ft 
causes may be severe enough, it certainly is not, upon the 
whole, any where so conspicuous as in the United State* 
In the esurse of the journey, such ample means of judging 
of these effects lay on every hand, that I speak of them 
with great confidence^ when I say that a deeper curse never 
afflicted any nation. The evil is manifested in Almost 
every walk of life, contaminates all it touches, and at last 
finds its consummation in the alms-house, the penitentiary, 
or the insane institution ; so that, while it threatens to sap 
the foundation of every thing good in America, paHtinsl 
and domestic, it may truly be said to be worse than the 
yellow fever, or the Negro slavery, because apparently mm 
irremediable. Dram-dr inking has been quaintly called the 
natural child, and the boon companion or democracy, and 
is pr obably not leas hurtful to health of body, than that 
system or government appears to be to the intellectual 
powers of the mind. 

“ Fortunately, however, the sober-minded part of the 
American population, who are folly alive to the enormity 
of this growing and frightful evil, are making great efforts 
to check its progress. At the same time, I must confe s s, 
that aa yet 1 have not heard in conversation, nor seen in 
print, nor observed any thing myself in naming through 
the country, which promises the least alleviation to this 
grievous mischief, of which the origin and continuance, I 
suspect, lie somewhat deeper than any American is willing 
to carry his probe. The habit, according to my view of 
the matter, is interw o ven in the very structure of that po- 
litical society which the Americans not only defend, hut up- 
held aa tbs very wisest that has ever been devised, or ever 
put in practice for the good of aankiiid. At prese n t, how- 
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ever, my object It to deal chiefly with the feet, though I 
m ay remark, in pasting, that in a country where all crea- 
tive power It placed, not indirectly, and for a time, but di- 
rectly, universally, and permanently, in the hands of the 
l owes t and most numereae class of the community, the cha- 
racteristic habits ef that dam must, of necessity, predomi- 
nate, in spite of every conec t vahte dssriee reoemmeoded and 
adapted by the wise and the good men of the nation. 

“ That J am not overstating the facts of this esse, will be 
seen from the following extracts from the First Report of 
the * American Society for the promotion of Temperance^* 
established at Boston on the 10th of January, 1S86. — < The 
evils arising from an improper use of intoxicating liquors, 
have become so extensive and desolating, as to call for the 
tamaediete, vigorous, and per se ver in g efforts ef every phi- 
lanthropist, patriot, and Christian The number of lives 
annually destroyed by this vice in our own country is 
thought to bs More than thirty thousand ; and the number 
of persons who are diseased, distressed, and impoverished by 
lb to be more than two hundred thousand : many of them 
are not only useless, but a burden and a nn lessee to society. 
These liquors, it is calculated, cost the inhabitants of this 
country, annually, mors than forty millions of dollars; and 
the pauperism oemrioned by an improper use of them, ( ta- 
king the commonwealth of Massachusetts as an example,) 
easts them upwards of twelve millions of dollars.*—* The 
Society is in hopes, that, bv some system of instruction 
and action, a change may be brought about in public senti- 
ment and practice, in regard to the use of intoxicating li- 
quors, and thus an end be put to that wide-spreading in- 
temperance, which has already caused such desolation in 
ovary part of oar esuatry, and which threatens destruction 
bo the best infasts of this growing and mighty Rep ubli c.* 

44 After these frightful statement^ R may seem strange 
that, during the whole journey, I should nave seen very 
little drunkenness properly so called. But drinking and 
drunkenness, it must be observed, are not always neces- 
sarily connected ; and I was perfectly astonished at the ex- 
tent of intemperance, and the limited amount of absolute 
Intoxication. To get so drank as to kkk up a row or tumble 
shout tbs streets, or disturb a peaceable hoaseboto all night 
tong, arc foots that r equ ire a man to sit down to his bottle, 
and swill away till inebriety Is gradated. To what exteat 

r ts practice is followed as a habit in America I cannot say. 

certainly never saw any of it ; but what I did see, at 
every corner into which I travelled, north or south, cost or 
west, was the tmiverssi practice of sipping, a little at a time, 
bat frequent ly . In miy p l aces R was the custom to take 
n dram b e for e brsakfost, and. In asms parts of the so aat ry , 
smothur was tihsn immediately after tost rami; and so an 
at intervals, which varied from half an boor to a esapls tf 
b an gs daring the whole day.” — VoL XL ppw 63-90. 
tn ixsuuv saw. 

“I hove naaau Indeed to haUev* from what I av sod 
heard, that ths American discipline esposisliy m applied 
to officer* is more stem than in the British navy, and for 
a reason which I think will be admitted the instant it is 
stated. With us, the supply of officers comes from a so- 
ciety not only fan 1 liar wife the th e o ry ef ran k s, If f may 
my so, but practical t cqnatotsd wife those artificial dis- 
tinctionain ato ho ri ty ^ rihe acknow led g ment of which foram 
the very life and soul of a Jlest. Consequently, whether It 
be at first starting, or in after years of professional life, 
naval officers with ns meet with iwdrtngfathsfr i n t e rcourse 
with general society on shore to weaken the habit of subor- 
dination taught on board ship. The details of obediencs 
may be different afloat and on shore, just as the duties are 
e ss e ntiall y different ; bat the p rin cip l e of paying respec t to 
the distinctions of rank, without say a t te ndant mow of 


and was reprimanded accordingly. The youth, howerar, 
not liking this exercise of authority, announced his intan- . 
tion of * appealing to the people* which determination was 
forthwith reported to head-quarters. By return of post, 
an order came down to say, that Mr So-and-so^ being the 
citizen of a free state, had a perfect right to appeal to the 
people ; and in order to enable him to p r o c e ed m this mat- 
ter without official entanglement, his dleffinrgt from that 
Navy was enclosed. 

“ Great care is taken in the selection of persons wishing, 
to enter the Navy ; and these gentlemen are also expose* 
afte r wards to frequent and rigorous ex a min a tio ns ; by which 
means incompetent persons are excluded. Be the rin ses , 
however, as they may, I can ouly state, that the American 
naval officers are pleasant persons to associate with ; and T 
reflect with great pleasure on the many professional ac- 
quaintances I was fortunate enough to make In that and 
othw countries. I also look forward with equal ooufotenea 
to masting them again ; being well assured, that w hate ve r 
the nature of our Intercourse may bo —as national foes or as 
national allies, or merely as private friends -I shall have 
thorough-bred officers and gentlemen to oo-operate or con- 
tend with.”— VoL II. pp. 147-9. 

AKJCRICAM1SXS. 

“ We had a pleasant discussion on the use of wbat are called 
Americanisms, during which Mr Webster gave me some new 
views on this subject. He contended that his countrymen 


views on this subject. He contended that his countrymen 
had not only a right to adopt new words, but were owSged- 
to modify the language to suit ths novelty of the dnan- 


to modify the language to suit tut novelty or tne eras, 
stances, ge o gr ap hical and political. In which they were 
placed. He fully agreed with m* however, in saying, that* 
where there was an equally exprearfve English word, cut 
and dry, it ought to bs «« in preference to a new one. 


ligrafodrn, is thus quite easily kept up among* E frfffah 
affirm at all thorn and cease** whether they be on ths 
water or on land. But a young American officer, when he 
comes on shoes to visit his friuda end goes to the back 
woods, or front woods, or any where, indeed, will hear 
more in one day to interfere with his lessons of dutiful sub- 
ordination, than he maybe able to recover in a yea r of sea- 
unvtee. Unless, thereto**, the system of discipline on board 
he not onto very strict, but of each a nstra as to adarit ef 
•omm from m rates, tin whale machinery mould foil ta 


afro. Pmanranj, In chart, with hsatnrdy equal fry wfrl 

hardly do afloat ! 

“ I heqrd a story at Washington which is in point to this 
argument A midshipman or au A merica n ship of war, 
Baring offmded in some way or othjr against the rates of 
*h* girriflfc Jril, of flfanq water hla mpuiak diqpte m wfy 


the aootion of wfleh at times is scarcely pcreeotlfrtet ye# 
even then k possesses a n maibim quite i rr m fo t uil s It to 
the same with the language we are quaking at Wood# 
and exposstena will be forced into usey in spite of all tfc# 
exertions of all the writers in the world.* 

44 * Ye*’ I observed; * but surely such Innovations are to 
be deprecated V 

44 * I don*t know that,* he replied. * If a word become 
universally current in America, where English is spoken* 
why should it not take its station in the langu ag e ?* 

“ ‘ Because,' I said, ‘there era wards enough riraady; 
and it only osnfeses matters, and hnrti Iks cause of lteter% 
to lalredufti such words.' 

u < But,' said h* reasonably enough, * in Engl a n d such 
things happen currently, and, in process of time, your nevF 
work And their way across the Atlantic, and are incorpo- 
rated in the spoken language here. In Hke manner,* ho 
added, < many of our words, here t ofore not need In Eng- 
land, hone gradually crept in thuru, and me near an an* 
knowtedged part of the language. The interchange,, iff 
short. Is inevitable ; and, w h et her desirable oar net, cannot 
be stopped, or even essentially modified.* 

* tasked Mm what he meant to do in this matter In hit 
Dictio na ry. 

“ 4 I mean,' he add, < to five every word at present in 
general oi* and hope thereby to contribute in some degree 
to fix the language at its present station. This cannot he 
dons completely ; but H may be passible to do a great deal.* 
44 I beg ge d to know what be proposed to do with thasi 
words vriuch were nsnsrsfly praneunce d d iffer en tly in the 
taro countries. * & that era*’ said he, ‘ I would adept 
that which was mete consonant to the principles of thp 
English language, as denoted by the analqgy of si mil a r 
words, without regarding which ride of the water that ana- 
logy favoured. For example, you in England universally 
say cklvalnr— we as genendiy say ibtvalry ; but I should 
certainly gtve it according to fee first way, as mere oentetek 
cut wife the principles ef the te n gnsgs . On the athte 
hand, your way of pronoun ring deaf is d sf e u m m if It 
were written deaf; and as this is the correct mode, from 
which yon have d ep a rt e d! I shall ad h ere to the Arnrifl # 

“I was at first surprised when Mr "Webster assured me 
there werenot fifty words in all wfateh were used in Amerhm 
and not in England ; but I have certainly not been able to 
collect nearly tint number. He told me, tea, whte I did 
not quite agree to at the time, but wkish subsequent enqufcg 
has confirmed, ns for as it has gone, that, with very four «*. 
options, aM these opponent noraWeiara merely old English 
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current at home when they set out on their pilgrimage, and 
here they have remained in good use ever since.” — Pp. 208-5 
We said formerly, that at the time of its appearance, 
Captain Hall’s hook upon South America was the best 
which had been published ; — we are by no means sure, 
hut that we may not now with justice say the same of 
his book upon North America. 


The Foreign Review, and Continental Miscellany. No. 

VIL London. Black, Young and Young. July 1829. 

Ws feel ourselves in justice bound to compliment the 
conductors of this periodical on their punctuality and ac- 
tivity. But the present number has yet higher claims 
on our attention. It gives us a comprehensive, and in 
some particulars a satisfactory, view of continental lite- 
rature. From France, we have intelligence of its ancient 
and modern juridical oratory, and of the present state of 
philosophy in that country. From Germany, we have an 
account of one of its most amiable mystics — Novalis — by 
one who is more conversant with German literature than 
any Englishman of the day — Thomas Carlyle, Esq. ; and 
an analytical review of Niebuhr’s minor works, compre- 
hending a memoir of the author’s father, the indefatiga- 
ble traveller. From Suabia, we were led to expect, from 
the title of one of the articles, some information respect- 
ing Godfrey of Strasburgh, one of the most distinguished 
of the Suabian poets ; but the writer has disappointed us, 
for he confines himself to some details of Thomas the 
Rhymer, not particularly interesting or instructive in 
themselves. From Spain, we have a panegyrical, but 
not very graphic, notice of Jovellanos, a distinguished 
Asturian patriot ; and a review of the continuation of a 
work on Guipuzcoan dances and diversions. From Italy, 
we have an account of its political economists. We have 
also a review of a Swedish poet, in the tone of a person 
who seeks to raise the literature of one country on the 
ruin of every other, net so much because he feels its su- 
periority, as because his knowledge of it is an acquire- 
ment po ss e sse d by few. There is, besides, a narrative of 
the origin and progress of lithography, which, however, 
is too much confined to the mechanical details of the art, 
and does not evince much feeling or knowledge of what 
It has hitherto accomplished, or may be rendered capable 
of doing in future. The short reviews, and continental 
literary intelligence, at the end of the number, contain 
much that is interesting and amusing. On the whole, 
we rise from its perusal with a conviction, that this work 
is Conducted with spirit and enterprsie. 


Constantini Phorphyrogeniti Imperatoris de Cerimomit 

Aula Byzantina. Libri Duo. Bonn a. 1829. 

The indefatigable philologists of Bonn have just pub- 
lished the first volume of this work. Viewed apart, its 
literary merits are not great, and the information it con- 
tains none of the most interesting. But standing as an 
integral port of the series of Byzantine historians, (which 
we formerly noticed,) it contains much that throws light 
on their darker passages, and helps to complete the pic- 
ture of the court of Byzantium. We gape at the ac- 
counts given us by travellers of the strict etiquette and ce- 
remonial of the courts of Ava and Pekin ; but this volume 
shows that there has been another court, little if at all 
inferior to these. The Emperor of Constantinople, in 
the tenth century, seems to have slept and waked, eat, 
drank, prayed, given audience, and taken exercise, accord- 
ing to a prescribed formula. Nay, his subjects had the 
.manner in which they were to testify their loyalty en- 
forced upon them by statute. We seem transported into 
.a world of form and outward show, beneath which there 
heats no human heart. Punch and Judy (we mean the 
wooden images, not the vivifying principle behind the 
curtain) are sensitive and intelligent brings in compari- 
son with the actors in this gorgeous spectacle. It was 
thought a bold fancy in Mrs Shelley to pourtray the com- 


munication of life to an inert mass. In our opinion, that 
was but child ’8 play to the materialising of mind which 
is here recorded as matter of history. It is the fairy-land 
of our exploded nursery books, where kings and queens, 
walk about and sleep with crowns on their heads, realised* 
While perusing the work of Constantine, we do not 
wonder that the imperial city fell before the fierce onset 
of Muhammed, but only that its inhabitants were not 
found by him petrified, like those we read of in the Ara- 
bian Nights. We have sat spell-bound in the Icy fetters 
of a formal English dinner party; we have endured the 
night-mare infliction of a Berlin literary tea-drinking; wo 
have travelled in a Dutch treclc-schuyt ; but even with 
the aid of these reminiscences, our fancy struggles in vain 
to image satisfactorily the wooden life of Byzantium. 


Christian Biography ; a Dictionary of the Lives and 
Writings of the most distinguished Christians , of all De- 
nominations , at Home and Abroad, from the revival of 
Literature to the present Period. By William Jones, 
M.A. London. Thomas Tegg. 1829. 

This is a very excellent publication. It Is remarkably 
cheap, it is well written, and is without any sectarian 
spirit, or a wish to elevate one denomination at the ex- 
pense of another. Mr Jones, we believe, is a member of 
the Baptist persuasion, and is already favourably known 
to the public, by his History of the Waldenses, his Bibli- 
cal Cyclopaedia, and other works. This compendium of 
Christian Biography is worthy of the reputation be has 
acquired. We have to object, however, that it is by no 
means so complete as we could have wished. Mr Jones, 
indeed, makes his readers acquainted with many distin- 
guished names ; but there are also many whom he has 
omitted altogether, and of whom something ought to have 
been said in a work of this nature. Why has he omitted 
Fisher Bishop of Rochester, Archbishop Abbot, Bishop 
Morton of Durham, Archbishop Matthews of York, Arch- 
bishop Sharpe of York, the learned Selden, Archbishop 
Sancroft, Andrew Melville, Henry Scougall, George 
Wishart, Alascus, and many other great and distinguish- 
ed men, both churchmen and dissenters, whom It is need- 
less here to particularize, but who ought to have found a 
place, and who were, to say the least, as well d ese rv in g 
of a notice in such a work as Thomas Amory, David 
Bogus, ‘Timothy Dwight, Samuel Ecking, Archibald 
M’Lean, or a number of others, in the accounts of whom 
Mr Jones has been more than ordinarily prolix ? We hope 
that he will attend to this hint in a future edition, and 
thus make his work a still more complete catalogue raU 
sonnS of every remarkable individual, whether in the es- 
tablished or dissenting churches. 


The Vestry Library , VoL I. Halts Contemplations. 
Edited by Thomas Russell, A.M. London. Holds- 
worth and Ball. 12mo. Pp. 400. 1829. 

“ The present era,” says the Editor of the Vestry Li- 
brary, “ is above all others distinguished by the unparal- 
leled efforts which are made for the diffusion of scientific 
and general knowledge.” This is not a very new, hut it 
is a very true remark. We really think that, In the dif- 
ferent departments of printing and engraving, this coun- 
try has now got nearly to the topmost spoke in the liter- 
ary ladder ; and we humbly imagine, that two or three 
years at most will suffice to bring the bibliographical arts 
to such a pitch of perfection, that it will be impossible for 
the ingenuity or ability of man to go farther. What im- 
provements may take place when Edward Irving’s Mil- 
lennium arrives, it is impossible for us to say ; but until 
that happy period makes its appearance, we are of opinion 
that 

“ The sklB of artists can no farther go.” 

The exterior of the Vestry Library is not very much in 
its favour, but it has “ that within which passsth show.” 
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It U to contain a reprint of good, substantial works, on 
religious subsets. The first volume, now before us, pre- 
sents us frith a work which has been before the world 
for two centuries, and which has, many a long year ago, 
pruned through the ordeal of criticism with no small credit 
to its author. The “ Contemplations ” of Joseph Hall, 
the good bishop of Norwich, is a book which Philip Dod- 
dridge (no mean authority,) has pronounced to be “ in- 
comparable for language, criticism, and devotion." This 
is praise sufficient without any addition of ours ; and, 
wishing it all success, we leave the Vestry Library to find 
its way into as many Session Rooms on this side of the 
.Tweed as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THB EDITOR IN HIS SLIPPERS; 
o», 

A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 

NO. III. 

“ Stuita, jocose, amends, dokntis. serfs, sacra | 

En posits sate oeulos. Lector amice, tuos j 
‘Quisqub es, hie aliquid quod detectabit habebU; 

Trbtior an lerior, satige quicquid amas." 

Wa have just returned from a brief ramble along the 
coast of Fife. We sojourned for two days in that ancient 
kingdom. The ground was somewhat new to us, and of 
all things in this earth we delight in novelty. We are 
strongly inclined to suspect that by far the greater ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Edinburgh have a very faint 
and indefinite notion of Fife. Walking down North 
Hanover, Frederick, or Castle Street, or slowly pacing 
along Queen Street, they see in the far distance across the 
Frith of Forth, some blue and apparently barren hfiU ; 
and, though they probably imagine that, on the other side 
of these hills, there is a civilized district of some extent, 
they never for a moment suppose that on this side there 
is any thing but sloping, unploughed fields, coming down 
to the sea shore. Now this is a geographical error of 
some magnitude, though it is one ont of which we con- 
fess that we ourselves have been only very lately emanci- 
pated. We had heard of the Fife Ferries, and seen long 
and most mysterious debates concerning them recorded in 
the newspapers; bat what the Fife Ferries were, we 
thank Heaven, we were as ignorant as the child unborn. 
However, as Fife was the only corner of Europe we had 
left unexplored, we suddenly conceived the resolution of 
visiting it, and judging for ourselves. 

Having added one or two codicils to our will, and taken 
an affectionate farewell of our finally and friends, we em- 
barked on board a steam-boat at Newhaven, and soon af- 
terwards found ourselves careering through the mighty 
deep. . We stood on the poop, and waving a hand — the 
snowy whiteness and gentlemanly delicacy of which has 
been long the subject of popular admiration — we ex- 
claimed* with Childe Harold — “ My native land, good 
night !" (We should have said “ good morning," for it 
was about ten a. m., but the poetical license may be par- 
doned, considering the excited state of our feelings.) We 
very sobn cleared the Hoads, where several ships were ly- 
ing at anchor ; and we soon afterwards descried Inchkeith 
on our starboard beam, reposing in the deep solitude of the 
malnoesan. About this time a seal passed athwart our bows, 
and created a considerable sensation, being, at first sight, 
mistaken, by .all the passengers and some of the crew, for 
a whale. Bat the Captain, who appeared to be a man of 
skill, assured us that we were not yet in a sufficiently 
northern latitude to meet with whales. This Information 
allayed the fears of the ladies, who, having nothing else to 
do, immediately grew sea-sick, and hung over the sides of 
the vessel. 

As we neared the coast of Fife, It became, of course, 
more distinctly visible ; and our astonishment was not 
small to discover that it was thickly studded with towns 
and villages, either peeping out, like birds' nests^from little 


secluded coves and bays, or standing upon gently-rising 
ground, and smiling in the morning sun. The moun- 
tains, too, which had appeared to skirt the very shore, we 
now found receded for several miles, and all the Interve- 
ning space was occupied with fields of waving oorn, gar- 
dens, shrubberies, and shady woods. We landed at Burnt- 
island, and found, to our surprise, all the fashion and 
beauty of that city assembled on the pier to receive us. 
(We afterwards learned, that, as soon as our intention of 
crossing the Forth was known, a revenue cutter had been 
dispa t ched express' to apprise the inhabitants of our co- 
ming.) The freedom of the good town of Burntisland 
was presented to us by the magistrates, with a suitable 
speech, to which we were just about to reply, when our 
eyes lighted on the most effulgent vision they had ever 
seen. It was three ladies — if angels may be called la- 
dies. Two of them were arrayed in white, but she who 
stood In the centre was in blue — a pure cerulean blue, 
borrowed from the hue of her own eyes. We do not 
know her name — we shall never know it ; but as long 
as blue silk exists, that maiden shall live in our memory. 
The magistrates and corporation observed our agitation, 
but knew not the cause. They hurried us to the coun- 
cil chamber, and there presented ns with strawberries and 
cream, noyeau, and mareschino. Alas ! we had received 
a wound “ nullis medicabile berbis ;" although we do 
acknowledge that we ate and drank to an extent which 
considerably amazed our Burntisland admirers. 

A gorgeous and imposing procession accompanied us 
from Burntisland to Aberdour, which we entered in tri- 
umph. We have seldom seen a village exert itself more 
emphatically to do honour to an illustrious visitant. Old 
Aberdour poured forth its two hundred inhabitants to 
meet us, and from the Earl of Morton's alone came forty 
additional spectators, who gazed upon ns with a feeling 
almost approaching awe. In new Aberdour the bell of 
the church was set a-ringing, and the streets were strew- 
ed with flowers. We desired to be conducted to the har- 
bour, where Klrkbam's magnificent barge having been 
elegantly fitted up for our accommodation, we Immediately 
proceeded en a visit to the adjacent island of Incbcombe. ’ 
We were there most hospitably received by its present 
proprietor, Mr Watson, who holds under the Earl of 
Murray. We visited the old monastery, than which there 
are few more interesting ruins in Scotland, and having 
expressed our regret that the Earl of Murray, being at 
present in Italy, had been deprived of the pleasure of see- 
ing us, either here or Dtmnleblrsel, we re-embarked in 
Kirkham's barge. It was now evening, and we observed 
that Aberdour was illuminated. Being anxious, how- 
ever, to escape from the gaieties which we knew were pro-, 
pared for us, we determined to sail down the coast to 
Burntisland, and there land once more incognito. We 
accomplished our purpose, though not without some dif-' 
ficulty ; and knowing that we could not long conceal 
ourselves here, we started at midnight for Kirkaldy. Wa 
preferred walking, and we walked alone. We' had a 
proud pleasure In thus passing through a part of Fife, 
humble and unregarded, knowing, as we did, that no one 
had ever been seen jn that country whom the people 
would have more delighted to honour. It was cloudy 
and dark,, and we saw little of the road along which we 
travelled, although we have a faint recollection that a lake 
which skirted if on the left, glimmered beside us for some 
part of the way. Our thoughts were far off, unless 
when the lady in blue flashed across our mind, and we 
breathed a fervent prayer that the dreams whid^were at 
that moment hovering round her pillow might be dreams 
of bliss. 

It was two o)dock in the morning when we knocked at 
the door of the Bell Inn of Kirkaldy, kept by Mrs Lowe. 
Little did tbe fair damsel who gqve us admission, guess 
who was crossing the threshold ; and little did the smart 
waiter who brought us supper conceive who was devour- 
ing his cold chicken } We felt like Alfred in the neat- 
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feirtfi cottage * ©r Peter the Orta* In tin wood-yurd at 
Rotterdam. All this dart we hart worn toots, but flow 
Wfl rtflertd kumfl. There was a faltering in our roioe 
at Wo pronounced the word, which almost betrayed as. 
The slipper* were produced, but s*ch dippers ! — gay, red, 
cockney affairs, into which ear expansive fact woflid 
eearcdy peep. The whole farce of our affections for the 
dippers we had left behind bunt forth at once, and we 
exclaimed despairingly, 

“ Hon ! quantum minus est cum reliqu&s renari, 
Quam tui meotinfcse !” 

In the whole World — in the whole universe — tb all 
space — there is but one pair of slippers like those by 
which we have been rendered immortal, and to which we 
have returned the compliment. 

We walked next day seven or eight miles through 
Kirkaldy, the west end of which, we are informed, was 
never yet reached by any traveller who entered from the 
cast, or the east by any one who entered from the west. 
Captain Cochrane, who walked to Kamtschatka, tried to 
Walk through Kirkaldy, but failed, having been taken 
dangerously ill when he had got about half-way. It is 
called “ the long town of Kirkaldy;" but what its 
length really is, remains to be discovered by some future 
Mungo Park, Bruce, or Clapperton. At length, per- 
ceiving the citizens beginning to make preparations for 
our advent, which they expected would take place in the 
course of that day, we flung ourselves into a carriage-and- 
four, galloped first to Kinghorn, and then to Pettycur, 
where we found a steam-boat ready to sail, and were 
once more safely landed at Newhaven, almost before the 
people of Kirkaldy had made the appalling discovery that 
we had been among them, without their knowing it ! 

“ Encore, apris un an, je te- revois, Arbate.” Once 
more behold us in our study, restored, dear reader, to thee, 
find to our slippers. Have we not cause for mutual con- 
gratulation? After all, “ there is no place like home.” 
What a mountain of new books, and what an uncount- 
able number of letters, await our return ! It will 
ns hours merely to open them. But now that the even- 
ing sunlight is streaming into our room, we shall light 
our pastilles of sandal-wood, whose odorific smoke will 
mingle with the breath of flowers, and surround us with 
a dreamy and delicious atmosphere, as, stretched along 
the sofa with the marble table by its side, we proceed to 
select from our papers an agreeable oglio far that most in- 
tellectual and valuable class of the Community — the read- 
ers and admirers of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

And what, in the present instance, can be more ap- 
propriate to begin with than the following spirited effu- 
sion, with the sentiments expressed in which, the author 
assures us, that all mankind heartily coincides? — 

TO THE EDITOR IK BIS SUfrXRS. 

Tis not far men of simple rhyme, 

Nor yet for moonstruck dippers 

In HeHcon, With paltry chime 
To celebrate thy slitter* 

Pd sweep such scribblers off the earth — . 
Proee-manglers — murderers — oDppert, 

Gvnitts atone should sing the bfcrth 
Of genius in sutKW. 

The u Nocrxs” stHl may rule the night, 

And North and Hogg be whippers 

Of dullness ; but a brighter light 
Shall glow around thy slitters. 

In shoes thou caast a Tartar prove,—. 

Thy boots SUn-peeHtog trippers ; 

But gentle as the wood la nd doVe, 
ft* thy immortal trumas# 


Ns#) in thy hark late launch'd on fame* 

A score of bards arts skippers, 

That would have given Rome a name— 

Made Grecians sigh for slitters. 

There dulfless lives not, and the race 
Of milk and water sippsrs, 

With se e s a w rhyme, shall ne'er diagram 
The Editor in slot* as. 

If gratitude by man Is duo 
To knowledge-box eqttippera, 

The world shall vote their thanks to you* 

And venerate your surnas. 

The Greek Pashas, and Afric chiefs,— 

The Indian money-grippers, 

Jews, Christians, men of all beliefs. 

Turn pilgrims to thy slitters. 

And modest beauty, Jealous grown,— 

Fearfal thy power outstrip heft,— 

Shall beg to place her toe upon 
The corner of thy surrxas. 

And if an humble genius pine. 

Wedged in misfortune's nippers,— 

How blest if one kind word of thine 
Should link him with thy slitters! 

What need of more ? — though I could wear 
The fingers off my flippers. 

In multiplying rhymes, to bear 
Upon thy deathless surrxas. 

We next open twenty-seven cards, which contain invi- 
tations te dinner-parties, to pftc-nk parties, to aquatta- 
parties, to &tos*ehampdtrea, to the h o us es of country gem- 
demon, to public meetings, and to every kind of enter- 
tainment to which invitation* are over sent. We rowdy 
or never answer any of these cards, but when the day 
comes, we go If we are fathe— 
must do the best they ean without us. We are not na- 
turally vain, but the adulation of a too partial world has 
s slight tendency towards making us rt. Here is one of 
thooe cards, over which we have just happened to cast our 
eye, from os excellent a fellow as breathes,— one who has 
boarded many an enemy's ship, sword in hand, and la 
now at the very top of the honourable p ro f ess ion to which 
he belongs. He is not now quite so young as he has 
been, but he still retains &H the enthusiasm and warm 
fadings of youth. He writes to us from Plpaw%' 
whence he is just about to sail on a abort cruise 

an invitation trom the ** old comhodorx.” 

My pennant streams over the waters— 

The Swan’s on its mountain of now— 

Adieu ! then, Edina's sweet daughters ; 

Afloat I— Oh! afloat we must go 1 

Come sup with old Neptune with mo, sir ; 

Well leave all life's fetters behind : 

And well oyer the boundless Hue sea, ifav 
With hearts that are light as the wind! 

I vow twere a horrible pity. 

Were poets and commodores found 
Smoked up in the hold of a city. 

When summer is laughing around. 

Then leave all the devils behind you, 

The printers, the green, and the blue: 

Odd's blood ! sir, and let me remind you, 

A Nautical Journal Is new. 

Consider, my dear Mr Editor, 

Heir *wfth sea fteres well be c 
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When every eubseriberk a creditor, 

Every exp onen t is d d ! 

Off!— off wkh yoar long fMm and slipper* J 

In summer you scribblers should roam : 

*H» better to blow oaf with ski pper * , 

Than faM <mt with hibbers at home. 

Odd, sooka ! when the sephyi* are blowing. 
Would the Journalist skulk upon shore ? 

No ! teO all the town yon are going, 

And off with the old Commodore! 

Away ! oh ! away o’er the bOlow* ) 

Away ! my old hearty, with me : 

You’ll And ub a set of good fellows, 

And July’s the month for the sea ! 

A ourlous document was lately put into our hands, 
which, we believe, has never before been given to the 
public, and a copy of which we have pleasure in being 
now aUs to lay before our readers. It is an original let* 
ter In the handwriting of George III., addressed to his 
friend and preceptor, the Earl of Bute, shortly after his 
accession in 1761. It is interesting in several points of 
view, and particularly aa it contain* the original order 
for the pension that was settled upon Home, the author 
of “ Douglas,” and place* the character of our late mo- 
narch In the most amiable, and, wo may say, endearing 
light. We print it verbatim as it is in the original : — 

% 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER OT 0X0 ROE 111. 

My dearest FriAnd, — In looking over the list we 
made together, I Fed myself still in debt, particularly to 
poor Home ; no office occur* to me that I think fit for 
him ; I, therefore, desire you would give him .£300 per 
annum out of my privy purse, which mode will U of 
more utility to him, as it will corns free from the bur- 
then of taxes, and infamous fees of office. I have a 
double satisfaction in giving Home this mark of my fa- 
vour, us I know the execution of it will be as a gr e e a b l e 
to my dearest friend as the directing it is to myself. 

I remain. 

My dear Frind, yours, he. 

George, K. 

Sunday Morning, Eight, 

the reader will not fkil to remark, among other things, 
the phrase — " the infamous free of office” — as something 
remarkable in the lips of a King. The date, too, — “ Sun- 
day Morning, Eight? — indicates the most regular and 
healthy habits. 

We love to study variety ; so We shall next present our 
readers with 

IWT Alto THE MINISTER- 

The late ve n er ated Dr C., of Cupar, was In the habit 
4 thking bis evening walk, on the high-road, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town. During one of 
these Stated excursions, he had occa si o n to meet several 
people returning from Ceres market, whose conve r s ati on 
and step indicated that Ceres and Bacchus had not been 
s epar at ed. Amongst the rest, a well-known, canty Httfo 
body, of the name of “ Tlbby Brown,” hove in sight, ma- 
nifestly after having made, as was s ome times Tibby’s 
practice, a little too free with a certain little stoup, which 
Contains a gill. Tlbby was a character, and though 
somewhat addicted to a ctsss at orra t im es, was a welU 
doftng body upon the Whole, kept a dean well-swept 
house , a sonsy cat, and a ch ee ribl tongue in her head, 
w hat time the minister paid her a visit. Tlbby, however, 
had that day disposed of some sale yarn, and had tithed 
the price to the amount of a cheerfa l glass with the msr- 
dhant who purchased It. Tlbby was dose upon her pas- j 
tor, ere she p er cei v e d hint, and finding it Impossible to l 
what ttobt people wuoM hirtAnt Asa bar j 


circumstances ; she pot the beet free on it possible— 
brought up her lee-way— steadied her pace to a mira- 
cle-cocked her h ea d and, from her very anxiety to 
disguise her unsteadiness, im m e d i a tely tripped, stum- 
bled, and all hat came in contact with the person of her 
pastor. Dr C. saw Tibby’s situation, and knew her ge- 
neral character as well as her foible, so, continuing that 
benignity of countenance which was natural to him, he 
proceeded to rally Tlbby in the following terms:— 
“ Hout, tout, Tlbby, woman, ye're retting, I see.”— 
Tlbby heard the assertion, and being mure accustomed to 
the professional than to the English sense of the term, 
incontinently and gaily rejoined, “ Wed, minister, ye 
ken a body canna aye be spinnin*.” 

We have said before that Glasgow contains several 
poets. The following Sennet is by a new aspirant, and 
it does him no dieerodit : 

SONNET TO ••••••. 

A day — a summer day of sunshine, with 
The merry music of dear fountains rilling 
Down the green hills,-— the honey dew distilling 
On tree and flower Ait sw ee tl y openeth 
Unto the welcome light, — the hum of bees 

Bent homeward, — birds responsive in their notes 
To Echo many-voiced, — the winged breeme 
Soft fanning Nature's spirit as she floats 
Upon the wareless sea of balm ; — a day — 

A summer day, with all the loveliness 
Of light and shade, and a soft eye to trace 
The sunset glory : — all has pass’d away ! 

And thou — wilt thou, too, go? — Oh, what to me 
One moment-one In heaven end not with thee? 

Mr Brydson, who has already appeared in our pagee^ 
juid who is, besides, the author of a small volume of 
poetry, also resides, ws believe, in Glasgow. The two 
following pieces are by him, and contain much of that 
gentle, aneditative pensiveoees, for which ws like his 
style, ne always writes pleasingly ; 

. * STAKE AS, 

OCCASIONED nr SEEING YU FOLLOWING COCTfUT ON ONE Or 
THE WINDOW-FANES OF AN OLD AND SECLUDED 
COUNTRY MANSION : 

Janet Wilson and Catharine G ray 
Here spent many a happ y day. 

Though fU* and peaceful It the scene, 

With groves behind and fields before— 

Though to life’s troubled sea, I ween. 

It seems a quiet shore— 

I love It better when ye say, 

“ Here spent we many a hap p y day.* 

Ye tell me not of midnight balls 

That through the heart a sunshine spread. 

And left it gloomy as the walls 
From which their tapers fled ; — 

No midnight revels — ye but say, 

“ Here spent we many a happy day.* 

No diary of sun and shower. 

Of fashion's dull v a r ie ty . 

The jocund and the listless hour, 

The smile that brought the sigh— 

No diary— ye only say, 

* Here spent we many a happy day.* 

Small the mem o ri al — yet to me 
It opens up a lovely train 
Of summer eves, whose witchery 
Can fle’er be felt again ; 

Yes, they wore lovely — for ye my, 

* Hare spent w* many a happy day.* 
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Of birch-emboww’d walks at noon, I 

Where to no ear the hermit stream, 1 

flare yours, fair maids, its fitful tune I 

Murmur'd as in a dream — { 

Yes, ye hare wander’d thus — ye say, > 

“ Here spent we many a happy day." 

* 

Of tales beside the winter hearth, 

When Jtorms were up amid the night, 

But only added to your mirth, 

And made the fire more bright — 

Yes, ye were joyous then — ye say, 

“ Hera spent we many a happy day.” 

These balmy eres — these nights and days— 

Have faded from the earth and sky ; 

The tearful eyes have ceased to gaxe 
That wept your last good-by — 

For ye departed — else why say, 

“ Here spent we many a happy day ?” 

'Tie eloquent that parting lay — 

’Tie tender — and I will not seek 
To dash the trickling tear away 
From off my burning cheek. 

That falls in grief, because ye say, 

“ Here spent we many a happy day ?” 

SONNET, 

ON RECOVERING A LOST COTT OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE’S 
POEMS. 

Back to my bosom come, thou early friend ; 

Strange changes have I seen since last with thee 
I sat beneath mine own laburnum tree, 

And turn'd thy well-known pages to an end. 

And watch’d the rays of summer eve descend, 

Like blessings on the quiet roof of home. 

And heard the little voice that bade me come 
To sing the ev*ning psalm. And thou didst lend 
Thy pictured stores to beautify the dream 
That hung around me through the silent night, 

Bringing loved forms. Ah, little did 1 deem 
Few years would sweep them from my waking sight !— 
This comfort visits my lone heart with thee, 

That these shall meet me in eternity. 

In a different strain is the following successful imita- 
tion of the livelier sort of old south-country ballad. It is 
a communication from a Kirkcudbright correspondent : 

AULD JANNET BAIRD— A SANG TO ITS A IN TUNE. 

Chorus. 

A old Janriet Baird, auld Jannet Baird, 

A wonderfu' woman was auld Jannet Baird, 

Come gentle or semple, come cadger or caird, 

A groat made them welcome wi’ auld Janet Baird. 

Auld Jannet Baird was a change wife o' fame, 

Wha keepit good liquor, as weel's a gude name ; 

Could pray wi’ the priest, an’ could lauch wi' the laird, 
For leara’d an’ leesome was auld Jannet Baird. 

Auld Jannet could brew a browst o’ gude ale. 

An' baket gude bannocks to quicken its sale, 

An’, while that a customer’s pouch held a plaok, * 

Auld Jannet ne’er fail'd in her sang or her crack. 

Auld Jannet "Baird was baith gaucy an’ sleek, 

Wi' the cherry’s dark red on her lip an’ her rinwlr, 

Wi’ a temper and tongue like a fiddle in tune, 

An* merry an’ licht as a lavrook In June. 

Auld Jannet Baird had a purse fu* o* gowd, 

A but an’ a ben wi’ gude plenishen stow’d, 

A kist fu’ o’ naiprie, a cow, an* kail yard ; 

An* wha wag aae bdn or oae brew *• Jannet Baird ? 


Auld Jannet grew wanton, aald Jannet grew brew. 

Wore new-fangled mutches, red ribbons, an' a' ; 

At bridal or blythe meat, at preachin’ or fair, 

The priest might be absent, but Jannet was there. 

Auld Jannet grew skeich, an’ auld Jannet grew crouse, 
An' she thocht a gudeman a great mense to a house, 

An' aft to hersell she wad sich an’ complain, 

“ O woman’s a wearifu’ creature alane !” 

The clack o’ sic beinness broucht customer’s routh, 

To crack wi’ the carlin an' alocken their drouth ; 

An’ mony’s the wooer who vow’d and declared. 

He’d sell his best yand to win auld Jannet Baird. 

But Jannet had secretly nourish’d for lang 
A sort o’ love-liking for honest Laird Strang ; 

“ He’s sober an' civil — his youth can be spared ; 

He’d mak’ a douce husband,” quoth auld Jannet Baird. 

The wooer that’s Jhooly is oftentimes crost, 

An’ words wared on courtin' are often words lost ; 

“ For better for waur, here’s my loof,” quoth the Laird ; 
“ Content ; it’s a bargain,” quoth auld Jannet Baird. 

The marriage was settled, the bridal day set. 

The priest, an’ the piper, an* kindred, were met, 

They’ve wedded, and bedded, an* siccerly pair’d, 

She’s now Mrs Strang that was auld Jannet Baird. 

One of the best story-tellers living has furnished ur 
with the curious anecdote which we subjoin : 

LOVE AT ONE GLIMPSE $ 

OR 

THE GLASGOW GENTLEMAN AND THE LADY. 

Some years ago, there used to be pointed out, upon the 
streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellects had been un- 
settled upon a very strange account. When a youth, he 
had happened to pass a lady on a crowded thoroughfare — 
a lady whose extreme beauty, though dimmed by the in- 
tervention of a veil, and seen bat fbr a moment, made axr 
indelible impression upon his mind. This lovely vision 
shot rapidly past him, and was in an instant lost amidst 
the commonplace crowd through which it moved. He 
was so confounded by the tumult of his feelings, that he 
could not pursue, or even attempt to see it again. Yet 
he never afterwards forgot it. 

With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a heart 
filled alternately with gushes of pleasure and of pain, the 
man slowly left the spot where he had remained for some 
minutes as it were thunderstruck. He soon after, with- 
out being aware of what he wished, or what he was doing, 
found himself again at the place. He came to the very 
spot where he had stood when the lady passed, mused 
for some time about it, went to a little distance, and then 
came up as he had come when be met the exquisite sub- 
ject of his reverie— unconsciously deluding himself with 
the idea that this might recall her to the spot. She came 
not ; he felt disappointed ; he tried again ; still she ab- 
stained from passing. He continued to traverse the place 
till the evening, when the street became deserted. By 
and by, he was left altogether alone. He then saw that 
all his fond efforts were vain, and ha left the silent, lonely 
street at midnight, with a soul as desolate as that gloomy 
terrace. 

For weeks afterwards he was never off the streets. He 
wandered hither and thither throughout the town, like a 
forlorn ghost. In particular, he often visited the place 
where he had first seen the object of his abstracted thoughts, 
as if he considered that he had a better chance of seeing 
her there than any where else. He frequented every place 
of public amusement to which be could purchase admis- 
sion ; and he made the tour of all the churches in the 
town. All was in vain. He never again placed his eyes 
’upon that angelic countenance. She was ever pcsejnt to. 
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Us mental optica — bat she merer appeared in a tangible 
farm. Without her eeeential p res e nce, all the world be- 
side was to him as a blank— -a wilder n ess. 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind which 
broods over-much or over-long upon some engrossing 
idea. So did it prove with this singular lover. He grew 
innocent, as the people of this country tenderly phrase it. 
His insanity, however, was little more than mere ab- 
straction. The course of his mind was stopped at a par- 
ticular point. After this he made no further p rogres s in 
any intellectual attainment. He acquired no new ideas. 
HU whole soul stood still. He was like a clock stopped 
at a particular hour, with some things, too, about him, 
which, like the motionless indices of that machine, pointed 
out the date of the in te rr upti on. As, for instance, he 
ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and high-necked 
coat, as well as a neckcloth of a particular spot — being the 
fhshion of the year when he saw the lady. Indeed, be 
was a sort of living memorial of the dress, gait, and man- 
ners of a former day. It was evident that he clung with 
a degree of fondness to every thing which bore relation to 
the great incident of his life. Nor could he endure any 
thing that tended to cover up or sc re en from his recollec- 
tion that glorious yet melancholy circumstance. He had 
the same feeling of v e neration for that day — that cir- 
cumstance — and for himself, as he then existed — which 
caused the chivalrous lover of former times to preserve 
upon hb lips, as long as he could, the imaginary delight 
whioh they had drawn from the touch of his mistress's 
hand. 

When I last saw thU unfortunate person, he was get- 
ting old, and seemed still more deranged than formerly. 
Every female whom he met on the street, especially if at 
all good looking, he gazed at with an enquiring, anxious 
expression ; and when she had passed, he usually stood 
still a fow moments and mused, with his eyes cast upon 
the ground. It was remarkable, that he gazed most 
anxiously upon women whose age and figures most nearly 
res em bled that of hU unknown mistress at the time he had 
seen her, and that he did not appear to make allowance 
for the years which had passed since hiseyes met that vi- 
sion. This was part of his madness. Strange power of 
love ! Incomprehensible mechanism of the human heart ! 

Alexander Madaggan, of whose poetical capabilities we 
•till continue to think highly, has been already introduced 
to our readers. They will not be displeased to meet with 
another recent production by him, especially one possess- 
ing so much merit as the following : 

SOXO. 

By Alexander Madaggan. 

" Now tell me, sweet Mary ! our gay village pride, 
What for sae doon-hearted and thoughtfu' ye be ; 
Draw back that lang sigh, and 111 mak ye my bride, 

For I'm wae to see tears at sae gentle an ee. 

Lode aboon ye, the sun in its glory U lowin'— - 
Look around ye, Love, a* U a flowery lea ; 

Thy light foot U kiss'd by the wee modest go wan, — 

Will ye no smile on naethlng that's smiling to thee ?" 

“ I ken, gentle youth ! that a* nature looks braw in 
- Her robe wrought wi* flowers, and her saft smile o' glee ; 
But look at this leaf that beside me hath fo'en, — 

It has fo’en, puir thing, and ne'er miss't free the tree ; 
O sae maun I fit’ soon, and fow will e'er ™t— me, 

My eleep isfor aye, when I next close my ee j 
But the dew will weep o'er me, and friendly Death blest me, 

‘ And the wind through the night will cry, < O wae's me !' 

** I ken they look foir, ev e ry root on yon thorn, 

Wi’.the innocent woe buds just opening their sen ; 

Bui the rose I liked beet, U a* blighted an' torn, 

And o’er itt dead blossom the grass grows green ! 


Then leave me, youth) leave me j through life's flowery 
lawn, 

Go seek out a maiden more fitting for thee ; 

Ob ! what wad ye do wi* a weak trembling ban*, 

And a poor broken heart, that maun lie down and dee?" 

A poem, entitled, “ And art thou False," in the last 
Enrroa nr his Surma, will probably be recollected, be- 
cause it was a powerful and original composition. Wo 
subjoin another by the same author : 

THS EHrOLST. 

1 tear thy ringlet from my breast. 

The last remaining token 
Of spirits wed, — of love conies^— 

Of promises all broken ; — 

I shed no tear, I heave no sigh. 

No show of grief I borrow. 

But there Is meaning in my eye, 

And language In my sorrow. 

Though silent — though it utter not 
The eounds of noisy feeling, . 

My heart bleeds, bums — a blighted spot. 

Too wither'd far for healing. 


For many yean, with anxious care, 

Through other lands I bote it ; 

It spoke of thee. It chased despair. 

And on my heart I wore it. 

O God ! the hour is present now, 

'Us through my memory rushing— 

That hour 'twas taken from thy brow. 

Our hearts with rapture gushing ; 

0 ! every word, and every look, 

T*he hour, the place, the fond confession. 

Sweep through my bosom, wildly shook 
By torturing memory's whirlwind passion. 

Loved one ! that night, when far from men. 

We pledged an oath in sight of heaven ! 

An oath I've often breathed since then, — 

May oaths be broken and forgiven? 

That oath is broken, well I know. 

Else had I never known this sadness ; 

'Tls broken ! — broken by a blow 

That urged my brain, my soul, to madness ! 

1 know not what I write ; — nor why ! 

The' poison'd past is round me gather'd. 

And through the present I descry 
Futurity untimely wither'd. 

0 ! was it not enough for me — 

Misfortune’s vilest venom drinking. 

The foot-ball of adversity, 

Beneath a world of misery sinking, — 
was it not enough that I 
Had these and hate and envy borne, 

That thou shouldst frith and fondness fly, 

And on thy lover look with scorn ! 

Ah ! if I e’er again should view 

The scenes of love and youthful dreaming. 

Where oft we met, and meet with you 
By crystall'd rills through woodlands streaming— 

How shall we meet, — how pass — how part? 

Tis for an hour like this I. tremble j 

Absent, I may control my heart. 

But present, I could not dissemble. 

But go, and if thy heart forgive, 

Loved one, I shall ne'er upbraid thee ; 

Farewell ! and mays! thou happy live. 

Happier far than I had made thee ! 

1 tear thy ringlet from my heart, 

And with it all thy vows I sever ; 

And now farewell ! We part, — yes, part ! — 

Are twain tnm hence for th and for ever ! 

There is a mixture of the comic and the sad in the fol- 
lowing Sootek ballad) which pleases us; 
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the laird's Aids. 

Th« laird cam' hams wi' his braw young bride, 

To fend in his forebears* ha' ; 

An* wow bat she was a blithesome queeai 
As ever my auld sen saw ! 

Her besom, that keak’t through the silken gana » 

. Was pare as the new-born anew ; 

An' the genty mak* o' her pearly haust 
Like the stem o’ a lily In blaw. 

The tresses that flew round her lightsome brow 
Were gowden as gowden moughi be, 

Like the wee .curly clouds that play roun* the son, 
When he’s Just ga'en to drap In the sea. 

An* wow but the fiddlers play’d bonny an* sweet, 

An* bauldly the pipers blew ; 

For she strack ilka note wi’ her wee fiury feet. 

As through the dance she dew. 

I wat but the laird was a buirdly chid*, 

Sae ftrappin* an’ straught to the sight ; 

An* he flung through the reel, ad' his winsome bride, 
As swift as a flash o’ light. 

Alack, sma* cause hae we to he crouse 
O’ aught in this flickerin' warl* ; 

An* far less cause has mortal man 
Anent aught earthly to quarrel* 

For, war an* alack ! that bo nn y young brides 
At the peep o’ the fo ll owing day, 

Lay cauld an* stiff by her b r id egroom's side, 

A lifeless form o* day. 

An* the guests that cam* to the bridal ha*, 

Sae fbu o* glee an* mirth. 

Wended ahmg wi* her blooming bodie, 

An* farfd it deep in the earth* 

An* the laird d wined awa like the malting earner 
Before foe mid-day ana ; 

An* lang before twa weeks were o wne r. 

His wtUy raoe was rsm. 

An oft, as I gane on that mouldering ha’. 

An' think on its ancient prides 

The tears come trickling down my cheeks. 

For the fate o* foe laird and hie bride. 

The naive, yet shrewd, manner: in which ear friend 
Or M 1 Donald (heretofore quoted on foe s ele ct of Ed- 
ward Irving and Fletcher) describee many of the eights 
of London, has found much fovour in our eyes. We give 
another amusing specimen of his e pist o la r y style : 

the snunoir or ras raver. 

(Extract of a Letter from Dr M*Domdd to a Briaed in 

fiWnd.) 

I went to Harry Holt's the other day, and was usher- 
ed into the presence o* the assembled Fancy, where Alec 
Reid, foe Chelsea snob, presided as master o* foe cere- 
monies. The round an* athletic forms Jem Ward and 
Tom Spring attracted my admiration. The farmer, who 
is the pres en t champion, is what may be termed a bard- 
up cove, — that is, he is generally a tailor’s day's work be- 
hind Us brethren In point o’ toggery. An’ that, let me 
tell you, makes a deevilish lang day's drawback upon bet- 
ter men than boxers ; the best shape looks flabby, — the 
sternest eye looks to the ground, — an' the straight— back 
stoops. But to proceed, Jem Is undoubtedly foe first pu- 
gilist In foe ring, wT an excellent bottom ; but, from the 
want o’ motives — the white feather has been visible — he 
itnotayt* 4 mm> Hk up stinks is terrible; it is pecu- 
liar to him an’ U— 7 J— ifj aa'ihMgh fcs is jgnswuat 


as a celt, he Is a dvil fellow ; so as they a', a* civil fel- 
lows. Tom Spring might fill the office o’ the late Beau 
Nash. He is a beautifhl out fighter, but is com p le t ely 
out at a dees or a wind up. Little Dick Curtis spars 
exqukitdy, and stops to admiration . ; he le sharp as a 
needle, an' sound as a prin, which k a rare thing to ho 
met wi*, since foe ring was deprived o' foe ser v i ce s o' 
Jaekeen an* Belcher. 1 had a set-to with Big Brown, 
he being the only man o’ my weight present. Brown 
boxes like a bollock, without skill or caution, and re- 
minds ane o’ Josh Hudson, an* T red-hall market. 

Throughout, the sport was impellent, an' I wad very 
willingly enter into particulars, were it not that ye may 
think me gaun to the deevil, as boxing north foe Tweed k 
considered the brother a* blackguardism. But I maun 


my that’s cutting before the point. I dhma deny but 
seme o' foe profcmicmal men are low, pitifhl blackguards; 
but this rests art* the men, not foe profoasion. Wi’afew 
exceptions, the sporting-houses are among foe mast re- 
sectable itt London. Hum ye will And efocers o' foa 
army an* navy, gentlemen legal an’ medical, monied men 
an* landed propriet o rs, editors an' authors. They patron- 
ise foe arts mere than anyofom, (foot k, in their aln line,) 
including portraits o’ foe Fancy moee an* racers — phea- 


rats, and so on- I am an enemy to prim fighting every 
men effecting must horn, who has seen a human being can- 
lied out e* the ring, rsoemhlingnaefoing in heaven er earth* 
uni— it bsaplnm pni ding half cut-up, and anointed wi* 
brandy. I am also an enemy to gambling of every de- 
scription. I — an — y to betting and wagering. 
But what hare those to do wi’ bearing ? Boxing, in It-* 
sdf, is not bad ; but its abuse is bad. It k a ne c essa r y 
and a manly exertion E vwy man should practise an* 
encourage U. I — nao mak harm, in a frkndly turn up 
wi’ foe gknres, than fat running, ju mp ing , or wrestling, 
all a* which are excellent, healthy, manly amusements. 
It k only a blackguard art,ineeformltklefttofo* 
0— a* blackguards. Undsr Jackssn, booting was as is- 


We happen to have In our possession foe original copy, 
written in his own hand, (a good strong hand,) of the 
following lines by Robert PoBok, author of “The Course 
of Time.” We believe they have already appeared in a 
Glasgow publication, but It Is perhaps worth while re- 
printing them beret as a literary relic of a man of gfcnius : 

xms, 

By Robert PoMok, .forth mef* The GemmofTmef 
At morn a dew-bathed rose I past, 

All lovely on its native stalk, 

Unmindfhl of foe noonday blast 
That etrew'd It on my evening walk. 


8«, when foe morn sfHfo a woks, 

My hepes oat bright on foray's Moem, 
Forgetfhlaf foe death-nlm’d stroke 
That laid them in my Helen’s bah 


Watch there, my h opes, — wa tch Helen ticeft..* • 
Nor more with sweet-lipp’d fancy rare j 
But, with the long grass, sigh and weep 

At dewy ore by Helen’s gmrs. 

TWre Is a reey a ntiqu e humour abo u t foe foUerefing 

Sonnet, wh ic h we like. It eemm to us drem the bsnki 
of the Clyde, w h ere foe Clyde kuftifo? 

A SONNET or THE OLD SCHOOL. 

A knyebte beneath hys ladye’s tour ystode, 

The moons schone farygbte, and swotaly tbns aonghee 1 
“ Wake, wake, mie queens, and, for the lufe of Godde, 
Assuage the sorrow thatte cooeumeth me ! 

Hacks to the nachtygalle upon the tree, — 

Harke to foe lark on osernynge’s sresspt synginV— « 
Hack* piteous echoes barite juk tiittic ryngia’ i ^ 
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Mocbte they not melt thy stony herte In thee V* 

Then lyke a whyte swanne from a willow grovey— 

Or as a beme from a derke cloud you see, — 

The knychte was ware of her that he did lufe ; 

She threw the lattice wyde, and thus said shee, — 

“ Goode manna ! I wish this herpe was atte the Divill ! 
Go heme to bedde !" — which was not rery dviH. 

At the battle of Sheriff-Muir, somebody called out, 
u O ! for one hour of Dundee !” We shall give our read- 
ora just five minutes of Dundee, In the shape of some 
good, spirited stanzas, which come from that town, and 
are written by a gentleman who signs himself “ F.” 

A GREEK SAILOR’S WAR SONG. 

My gallant ship! again again In fr ee d om shaft thou bound, 
Once more upon the trembling main thy thunders shall 
resound; 

And heroes from thy boards shall leap on the red deck of 
the foe, 

When the grappling fight Is ship to ship, and sabres deal 
the blow. 

Hark ! messmates, now As tareeae is loud, to the wind 
your canvass spread ; 

Again we feel our hearts beat proud, as the sounding deck 
we tread. 

Farewell — the maids of that soft Isle— though long we’ve 
own’d their sway — 

Nor melting tear, nor witching smile, shall tempt our 
fkrther stay. 

Far other raptures now we seek than Lore’s soft votaries 
know, — 

The bliss that Alls the warrior Greek, when falls his 
Turkish foe ; 

When on their decks our falchions flash, in mingling 
conflict hot. 

Or when their distant riggings crash bcnsath our whist- 
ling shot. 

Oh, these are joys but known to men, — to men who dare 
be free ! 

We’ve felt them, and we yet again to seek them scour theses ; 
Where’er around our country’s shore theMoelem banners fly, 
fthall there be heard the battle’s roar — shall there the 
crescent lie. 

We will wipe out the slavish' stain our race has home so long, 
And Greece shall he the land again of heroes and of song ; 
And Genius from her slumbers deep shall wake to sleep 
no more ! 

And Selaxnis* blue waves shall sweep as proudly as of yore! 

One other short effusion, and we have done. The idea 
of the following song Is pretty, and we recommend it as 
well worthy of a place in any gentleman’s album, who 
may be in want of something of the kind, to indicate that 
he is just a little unhappy : ' 

•OHO TO MART. 

There is a wreath of dewy flowers. 

Companion of life’s joyous hours, 

Entwisted with the eglantine, 

And tendrils of the laughing vine ; 

And honeysuckle buds between 
The polish’d leaves of holly green ; 

And roses, blushing into view, — 

To enrich the lily’s milder hue, — 

Fit for temples fhncy free— 

’Us for the* 

There is a wreath of cy p re s s boughs, 

Emblem dull of hopelees woes. 

Bound with tiny silver shred. 

From tearful wfllow’s drooping bead ; 

Where mingled rue? with languid grace, 

Shrinks from Ivy’s odd embrace. 


And nightshade drupe its deadly dew 
Sadly on the sombre yew,— 

Ev e rgreen of misery— 

’Tie for me. 

The dumber of a summer night is about to steal upon 
us, yet, before we sleep, we have a serious word to say. 
Let it net enter the imagination of any one, that it is a 
light and easy matter to secure an introduction to the 
Editor ih his Sutters. Solemnly do we declare, that 
we look upon it as the highest compliment which can he 
paid to any living author. Our selections upon the pre- 
sent occasion have exceeded our usual limits, not because 
we have been one iota less scrupulous in our choice, but 
because, after laying aside whole cart-loads of dross, wo 
still found that communications had poured in so thick 
upon us, we had an embarrae de richmses to contend with. 
The day may yet come, when men shall tell it to their 
children, and to their children’s children, that the Great 
Editor nr his Suttrrs, he who never looked either to 
the right or to the left, but straight on In pursuit of ge- 
nius, spoke kindly of some one of their productions, and 
handed it down to posterity along with his own time- 
honoured name. That day may yet come ! — we see it 
bursting through the far futurity j— “ think on’t, — dream 
on’t." 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SUMMER EVENING DREAM. 

By Charlm Boyne Sillery u 
One bright summer day, in my own native bowers, 

I lay down to sleep mid the beautiful flowers ; 

I was lull’d by the zephyrs that play’d through the trees. 
With the sweet song of birds, and the murmur of bees; 
And I dreamt me a dream of so lovely an elf. 

That to think of that vision is heaven itself ! 

Methought through the sunshine came floating, from far, 
A bright homing planet — a beautiful star ! 

And the nearer it hung o’er my wondering eyes. 

The brighter its beauty, the deeper its dyes ; — 

Then I saw, through a cloud of carnations and roses. 
The Spirit of Bliss, in that star who reposes ; — 

Her fair flowing hair was like mom’s living gold. 

When the sun in his robes of rich purple is roll’d } 

Her eyes were as soft as the dewy blue-bells, 

That bow their gemm’d cups in my own native dells; 
As pure was her bosom, as bright was her brow. 

As the new-fall*n flake of the cold mountain snow ; 

And Flora had lavish’d her loveliest wealth 
On her cheeks, which were tinged with the blushes of 
health : 

And she press’d to her red lips her delicate hand. 

As taper'd and white as the peel'd willow wand; 

And the diamond tiara that circled her bead 
Was ywoven with roses all dewy and red : 

She sat mid the flowers, like a spirit of light, 

In the heaven of her loveliness, beaming and bright ! 
And she earnestly gazed, as she something would say, ' 
While the bower of her beauty was floating away: 

But I heard a sweet voice, that cried, “ Angel! on! on!” 
I awoke with the music— the spirit was gone! 

ON THE DEATH OP AN INFANT. 

By Charles Boyne Sillery . 

M Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Thou art gone, sweet babe ! to an early tomb ; 

As a rose-bud is pluck'd ere It opens to bloom : 

Thou art gone, dear babe, thou art gone to heaven. 

As the dew-drop exhaled from its earthly leaven. 

Ah, yes ! — thou art gone to thy home In the skies, 

Where the tears, dear child, shall be wiped from thine eyes ; 
Where thine innocent soul shall expand In bUss, 

In a world far brighter and better than this ! 
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Ah ! beeutifiri babe ! may thy heart* pure lore 
Bud — bloom, like the roee, in theee realms above ; 

May the green turf lie light o’er thine innocent 
God love thee, my" baby ! — O ! sweet be thy rest ! 

As the praise which hath pass'd from an angel’s tongue, 
As a hymn which a spirit in Heaven has sung, 

•As a cloud that dissolves in the boundless blue sky, 

A* the tear that has fall’ll from thy grieved mother’s eye j 

As the star lost in light on the bright brow of morning, 
As a wild-flower that fades while the forest adorning, 

As a snow-flake just melted away in the river, — 

Thou art gone, lovely babe, thou art gone for ever ! 

LITERA RY CHIT-CHAT AND V ARIETIES. 

Ha Buckingham's Lictukis — This gentleman's Lectures, 
*hlch commenced on Monday last, and have con tinu ed every even- 
ing during the week, appear to be exciting much Interest, and giving 
great satkfoetion, in this city. We are, for our own part, heartily dk- 
poaed to approve of the favourable impmskm which he hae m a d e. 
We have beard him with no common degree of pleasure; and const, 
der ourselves called upon to declare, that we were never before in 
at such vivid and accurate notions of all that is remark- 
able in the countries he undertakes to describe, as those with which 
wc have been supplied by him. Egypt, Arabia, Paleatlne, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Persia, have bee n successively delineated, with all their 
wonders, both of art and nature, in a manner which makes us now 
tai comparatively et home upon thees subjects. Numerous dreum- 
in recommesMling Mr Buckingham's Lectures to the 


public, viewing them merely In a literary and popular point of view, 
and altogether apart from the grand national question with which, 
however, they are all more or less connected. In the first place, Mr 
Buckingham has himaelf been in the countries at whieh be treats, end 
haseecn with hie own eyes every thing he describes. If be speaks of 
the Pyramids, he has stood on their top t If of the Nila, be has bathed 
In its waters; if of Mecca, he has made the pilgrimage to the holy 
shrine ; If of Palmyra, he has been among its ruins. In the second 
place, information conveyed orally has a great advantage over that 
which comes to us through the medium of books. It is amaslng how 
m uch the looks and gesturesof the speaker contribute to give diet! oct- 
anes snd graphic force to the picture he attempts to sketch. A book 
Is the best substitute we tan have for its author, hut It is only a substi- 
tute. Mr Buckingham k both the book and the author inoos, and the 
effect produced is therefore doubled. In the third place, Mr Buck- 
ingham's manner k exceedingly preposeesring and agreeable. One 
sees at oncethathe is a gentleman, and entitled to respect as well as 
to attention. He k a man apparently fully past middle life, but 
hale and active, with an Intelligent and pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance, and with a modest but energetic and business-like mode of 
delivery, which effectually prevents the minds of his audience from 
wandering. In addition to all this, he k excellently skilled in the art 
of pleasing a popular assembly, by Intermixing with his graver and 
move important matter a number of light and amusing stories. On 
the whole, we een safely say, that we know of no way in which a body 
of really substantial and useful knowledge may be more easily and 
effectually attained than by attending a course of Mr Buckingham's 
Lectures. So much dose this seem to be also the opinion of the inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh, that he has found it necessary to 
Hopetoun Rooms for the still larger hall in the Waterloo Hotel, where 
he k to lecture upon India, thk day, and on Monday, atoned dock. 
Thaee two lectures will not be purely commercial, but will embraca a 
great variety of Interesting facts respecting the institutions of the 
oof try and the condition of the people, which are as deserving the 
attention of ladies and professional gentlemen as of commercial men. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr Buckingham will lecturo In 
Leith, end on Thursday he leaves Edinburgh, on a pretty extensive 
' tour. In the course of which he will stop at the following towns in 
their order, in all of which he will deliver lectures,— Dunde e A k r- 

Loodon, through foe middle districts of England. 

Mr Hood, foe Author of Whlxpa and Oddities, has a new work in 
the press, entitled. Bpping Hunt. It describes foe a dve nt ur es of a 
worthy dttenr who joins foa hunt, and k to be illustrated with seve- 
ral engravings on wood, after foe designs of George Cruikshank. We 
understendthat Mr Hood haa also a comedy in preparation for next 

Mr John Parker Lawsoo, Author of foe Life and Timet of Arch- 
bishop Laud, k preparing for publication foe Life of Samuel Horsley, 
LL.D., late Lord Bishop of St Asaph, In one volume 8vo. In thk 
work there will be much interacting matter connec te d with the pub- 
, He ch aracters of last century, both in church end state. 

Dr Meeokh, foe Anfoor of foe Anatomy of Drunkenness, is pre- 
paring a new work, to be entitled. The Philosophy of Skap. 


Mr D. M. Moir, Surgeon, Musselburgh, k preparing for publica- 
tion a jnedioo-popular treatise on foe Diseases and Dietetic Manage 
merit of ChikLnn ; with an appendix on foe culture of the Hi font 
mind, and the relative excellences and defects of the various systama 
of education now in use. 

Mr Galt is preparing for publication a work on foe p re — t state 
and prospects of foa settlements In Upper Canada. 

We have received a copy of a new edition. Just published at Pais- 
ley, of the Memoir of foe Rev. PHny Flisk, late Missionary to Pales- 
tine, with a Prefoce and Notes, bytha Rev. Robert Burns, D.D. Wo 
noticed the Edinburgh edition of this work some time ago. 

Pelham, foe Disowned, and Almack's Revisited, have bemi trans- 
lated into German, and published at Atx-la-Chapeile. 

A complete edition of foe works of Molicm haa bean pubMshcd in 
the Polish language. 

Mr Kendal is preparing for publication a foil and Illustrated state 

sntof hk hypothesis, that foa ciraulation in foa aaa k snatsfons 
to foe circulation of the blood. 

Memoirs of foe Life and Works of George Romney, the cele brat ed 
painter, by hk son, foe Reverend John Romney, B.D., k in foa 


PLAoiAHfSM*HFrofn a Correspondent.) —In foa number of the 
Monthly Magazine for the present month, there occurs the following 
egregious blunder at foe conclusion of a review of the M Life and 
Services of Captain Beaypr." •• Among the documents which are col- 
lected at foe end of foe volume, is a single ballad, writte n by Captefn 
Beaver at the age of fifteen. It has enough of lyrical ease to prove 
that, if he had cultivated the art, he might have s ucoeadad ; and.es 
a song of foa sea, by a sailor, it k a curiosity." They then quote foa^ 
well-known song, slightly altered from foe original,— 

•• Up in foe wind, three leagues or more," 
which all foe world (excepting foe biographer of Beaver, end the 
ra vi t wer) kaw ara was written by Richard Cumberland, the cakbsated 
dramatist, altar foe action between foe Milford frigate, and the Duo 
de Coigny, fought 10th May, 1780, in which frigate Cumberland sail- 
ed one misrion to Lkbon for foa British Government, and an ee- 
countof which he details in foa first volume of his amusing memoirs, 
along with a copy of foa song above alluded to; yet thk very song 
k copied by two wiseacres as foe production of Captain Bearer at 
foe age of fifteen I This is as bad as foe oft-repeated blander about 
foe lines on the Bible, spoken by foe White Lady of Avenel. In foa 
“ Monastery," hut which have been (In spite of all that has bean said 
In contradiction) inserted In ovary collection of sacred and aerioas 
poetry for foa last half-doaen yean, with foa Signature of Lord Byron 
eternally appended to foe right-hand corner of the said Unas t 
Theatrical Gessfo.— The season of foe Italian Optra, or King's 
Theatre, k drawing towards a dose. Laporte, foe manager, has al- 
ready commenced preparations for hk next campaign. To his present 
strength, which consists principally of Malibran, Son tag, Pkaroni, 
Mile. Blasts, Donadk, and Curioni, he proposes to add Lalande, the 
celebrated prima donna of Naples end Milan, and L a b ia iche , an 
equally famous bass singer. Pasta, VeUuti, and De Begek, seem to 
be keeping aloof from the Opera et present. Caradori, it k said, k 
about to visit Italy for a few months.— A new Opera, by Rossini, 
called “ William Tell," k to be produced speedily at Paris.— Miss 
Patou has been singing at the Ipswich Theatre. — Wallack has Just 
returned from America, and is accomp a nied by a younger brother, 
who k said to be an excellent actor, especially In Irish characters*-* 
The managing committee of Drury-lane are stated to have agreed to 
a considerable reduction in foe rant to foe lessee next year, so inade- 
quate have besn the profits of foe season, notwithstanding foe sucems 
of the piece* produced. It k also reported, that Mr Pries, having 
foiled to prevail on foa committee to pro c eed against 
for performing regular plays at foe Sumy, has resolved to undertake 
the prose cut ion himself.—' The Caledonian Theatre here continues to 
be respectably attended, end we should suppose k paying. 


TO QUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

8XTBKAL Reviews of new and internting works ere unavoidably 


The infesting aeaount of foe Ayrshire Sculptor's ne w t works 
jrifi appear In our it** 

Wc are afraid that •• Woman's Love— A Sketch," by “ J. CL" will 
not suit us*— “ Theta's" communication from London is deficient 
in novelty of informal too*-" J. H." does not entertain foa same 
opinion that we do of the compositions to which he alludes^- We 
shall endeavour to find time to reply to the letter regarding foe auto- 
graphs. 

We hope to find a place for the poem by Dugald Moore of Glas- 
gow.— *« The Mountain Cairn" k more prosaic than Its author's for- 
mer contributions. — We cannot give “ P. M." of Aberdeen any gnat 
encouragement— The Lines by "R. K.”— •« J. a M."— end “R.B. 
w." of Glasgow, will not autt us.— The Lines from foe Genian of 
Heine are in types. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

Published this day* In ooe trohtme 4 to* price £1* 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN LIFE AND TIMES. 

By SIR JAMES TURNER. 

1632—1670. 

From the Original Manuscript. Containing a fall narration of the 
Insurrection in Scotland in 1666. 

Adam Black* Edinburgh. 

An Apprentice Wanted. 

This day is published* 

BY THOMAS CLARK, 58, George Street, 

Price Six Shillings* 

r£ HE FOREIGN REVIEW. No. VII. 

CONTBNT*. 

Art. I. The Eloquence of the French Bar. — II. History of Litho- 
graphy. — III. Dam iron. Philosophy in France.— IV. JoveUanot, Life 
and Writings.— V. Novalis.— VI. Romances of Sir Tristram.— V1L 
Vitalts* Swedish Poetry.— VIII. Niebuhr’s Historical and Philologi- 
cal Tracts.— IX. Guipusooen Ballads. — X. Pecchio, Political Econo- 
mists of Italy.— XI. to XVII. Short Reviews of the newest Clissical, 
Danish* French. German* Italian* Russian* and Spanish Publica- 
tions.— XVI II. Continental Literary Intelligence.— xlX. Select Fo- 
reign Publications during the last three months. 

London : Black* Youko* and Yodho, S* Tavistock Street ; Bos* 
aAjroB* Barth as, and Lowbll* Great Marlborough Street! Tho- 
mas Clash* Edinburgh *. and Hodqbs and Smith* Dublin. 

No. V11L will be published in September. 


Now ready, price 9s. 6d. 

THE SECOND VOLUME Or 

THE EXTRACTOR. 

The present volume contains all the Voyages* Travels, Tales, Uvea, 
New Discoveries and Inventions, of interest to the general reader, 
that have appeared in the American and English Reviews, Magazines* 
am* Journals, published during the last four months. 

** The second volume is in no respect inferior to the first."— -S**, 
July 1. 

Opinions of VoL I. 

“ This is an extremely entertaining miscellany. It contains a vast 
quantity of matter."— London Literary Gasette. 

•• This work contains a great quantity of interesting and amusing 
'matter, upon almost all subjects with which miscellaneous literature 
and popular science is conversant."— Edinburgh Literary Journal, 

" This work is a most valuable compilation."— Oxford Hi, Gas. 

•• The Editor has shown grest skill and tact in the execution of 
his difficult task ." — Monthly Review. 

J. Waih, 150, Fleet Street, London; and may be had of J. 
Suthx bland, Edinburgh; and of all Booksellers. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


This day are published* in 8vo* price 2s. 

OBSERVATIONS on the PHRENOLOGICAL 

v DEVELOPMENT of BURKE, HARE* and other atrocious 
MURDERERS ; MEASUREMENTS of the HEADS of the most 
NOTORIOUS THIEVES confined in the Edinburgh Jail and Bride- 
well t and of various individuals, English* Scotch* and Irish s pre- 
senting an extensive series of facts subversive of Phrenology. 

Read before the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh* by 
THOMAS STONE* Esq. 

President of the Royal Medical Society. 

•* Tester utrumque caput.”— Vino. JEneid , iv. 

•• Assail our facts* and we are undone ; Phrenology admits of no 
exceptions ." — Phrenological Journal, voL iiL p. 558. 

Edinburgh : Published by Robbbt Buchanan, 26, George Street ; 
William Huntkb, 23, Hanover Street; John Stkvbnson, 87, 
Prince's Street; T. & O. Undbrwood, London; Robbrtson A 
Atkinson, Glasgow; Albx. Brown A Co. Aberdeen ; and J. Gum- 
ming* Dublin. 

•• Without entering into the controversy* we will venture to say* 
that Mr Stooe has evinced great research, and literary talent of a 
very high order, in the composition of this work."— Jf cdico-CMrur- 
gi cal Review for July . 

Mr Combe, in referrfne to this review* observes, “ The first Me- 
dical Journal of Britain, and I may say of Europe," " vis. ; The Me - 
dlco-Chirurgical Review , has long supported Phrenology ."— Letter 
to the Editor qf the Weekly Journal 

•• There are so many curious considerations sca tt e red throughout 
the whole of Mr Stones treatise, and the argumentative portion pre- 


fhaa the knowledge or judgment of the learned. We refer our read- 
ers to Mr Stone's pamphlet for the fullest details connected with 
Phrenology. • • • • We promise them their time will be pro- 
fitably spent in its perusal ." — The Atlas, June 7* 

" This is one of the most efficient knock-down blows which Phre- 
nology has yet received. Nobody can read this Pamphlet and believe 
in Phrenology. • • • Mr Stone’s former pamphlet on the same 
subject was a learned and able one, but this is a thousand times 
more convincing* because there is no theorising in it* nothing but 
plain statements and incontrovertible deductions."— Edinburgh Lb 
terury Journal for May id* 


•• We cannot at this moment number the attempts Mr Stone bee 
made to rout his opponents* but it is known to all who take an into* 
rest in the warfare that he has repeatedly returned to the charge* and 
that each successive charge has been more successful than its prede- 
cessor. This last one, we regard as the most brilliant of all ; and if 
the Phrenological champions do not make a good rallv* and speedily 
regain the positions (him which he has dislodged them, we suspect 
they will be regarded as having tacitly agreed to an unconditional 
surrender. Candour and fairness characterise his whole argument, 
and we shall open the next number of the Phrenological Journal 
with some excitement* knowing that so formidable an adversary must 
be answered ."— Edinburgh Observer, May 1st. 

Also* by the same Author, 

A REJOINDER to the ANSWER of GEORGE 

COMBE, Esq. 

•• Mr Combe has published a small pamphlet in reply to Mr Stone’s 
recent attack on Phrenology, which our readers will recollect we no- 
ticed at some length. Mr Combe has failed in his attempt to get the 
better of Mr Stone’s arguments, or rather* of his facts. A Rejoinder 
from Mr Stone is to be published, we believe, this day ; and it will 
not be difficult for him to put Mr Combe in even a more awkward 
light than before,"— The Edinburgh Literary Journal May 50. 

*• Having adverted to Mr Combe’s objections to the methods 
adopted by Mr Stone in his measurements and observations* we come 
to the conclusions, — that Mr Stone’s methods were calculated to ac- 
complish the ends he had in view;— that he was able, by means of 
them* to compare the relative aiies of certain organs in the heads of 
different individuals ; and that, as no charge is made malnst him of 
wilfully mistating the results of his measurements, and comparisons 
we are csl 'ed upon to give them the same credit as is given to state- 
ments of fact made by respectable individuals upon the evidence of 
their own observations.*— TAe Edinburgh Weekly Journal, June 17. 

“ Whether the Phrenologists will admit that their favourite science 
is knocked on the head by this author, we do not know; but their 
theories have attained to the rank of a Science, Mr Stone has treat- 
ed it in a proper way by a formal induction of facts which he has 
brought to bear upon the phrenological doctrines ." — The New Scots 
Magzine for April 


ANTICORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS AND 
TUBES; 

warranted perfectly waterproof, 

AND AS HARMLESS TO THE GUN AS COMMON GUN- 
POWDER. 

MANUFACTURED BY COLLIN SON BALL, LONDON. 

With respect to the quality and character of the above articles* it may 
be stated, that ever since the general introduction of Percussion Guns* 
for improvements on which C. Hall obtained, in 1818* the patronage 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts and Sciences* Lon- 
don, his Anticorrosive Caps, Ac., which have occupied his almost ex- 
clusive study and attention from that period to the present hour* have 
met with the most decided preference of the first Sportsmen and Gun- 
makers in all parts of England, as well as in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, and in America ; and* from the great perfection to which they 
are now brought* it is perhaps impossible that any farther improve- 
ment can take place. 

Sold at 10s. the thousand Caps* and 28s. the thousand Tubes*— by 
Butlrb A Co., Chemists* 75, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh,— also by 
most respectable Gunmakers in all parts of the Kingdom. 

N.B. Several articles of a very Inferior and injurious description 
having recently been introduced into the trade, it is of much im- 
portance to gentlemen who value their guns* and who are anxious to 
avoid even the chance of disappointment in the field* to supply them- 
selves with such Caps only as can be fully and completely depended 
on.— Collinbon Hall will have his name engraved on the l ab e l. 
which is pasted on the top of the boxes containing tl 


TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS, AND SEDENTARY. 

RUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

DERS,— produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing Drink, 
preferable to Soda , Seidlitx, or Magnesia Water, and at the same 
time a mild and cooling apbribnt* peculiarly adapted to promote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 
of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn. 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skm, Ac. Ac. and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of having recourse to Ca- 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to de- 
bilitate the system. When taken after too free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects are altogether avoided. In warm climates they 
wilt be found extremely beneficial* as they prevent accumulation of 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes,— and 10s. 6d. and 20s. cases* by 
Butlrr* Cmbmist to His Majbsty* No. 73, Princr’s Strkbt* 
Edinburgh ; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s name and ad- 
dress, in the Label affixed to each dox and case,) may be obtained 
of all the principal Druggists and Booksellers throughout the Unt- 
ted.Kingdom. 

Of whom may also be procured* 

BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE SALTS*— which contain all the solid in- 
gredients of the celebrated Springs of Harrowgate, with the very 
important addition of the Volatile Gases in an immediate state of 
disengagement, by the addition of pure water, and altogether will be 
found a valuable substitute, proper for those Invalids who are un- 
able to reside at Harrowgate. The Water of the Harrowgate Springs 
is very successfully used in esses of Scurvy* Scrofula* and Bilious 
and Gouty Affections ; and it has. In particular* acquired great cele- 
brity for the removal of the roost complicated end obstinate Cutane- 
ous Eruptions. The Salts are sold In 4s. 6d. and 10s. fid. Bottles. 
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MR BUCKINGHAM'S TWO LAST LECTURES. 

Edinburgh, 16/A July, 1829. 

TVTR BUCKINGHAM begs to announce, that, with 

a v j ew to thg accommodation of the increasing audiences 
bv which his Lecture* continue to be honoured, and in order to pro- 
vide for the still greater number of Ladies and Gentlemen who hare 
expressed their intention to attend his LECTURE ON INDIA, as 
wJlTsthaton the MONOPOLY OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY, he has engaged the Great Room at the If aterloo Hotel, Re- 
cent Bridge, where his two last Lectures will be delivered,— the one 
on Saturday the 18th, and the other on Monday the 20th instant. 

As these two Lectures are essentially connected in their general 
Interest, the first being intended to plvc a complete picture of India, 
its institutions, productions, condition, dec., and the last being devo- 
ted to an exposition of the evils attendant on the Monopoly under 
which that country now suffers, he thinks it his duty to state that the 
hearing of both is essential to a clear understanding of his views ; and 
to admit of its being attended by individuals of every class who feel 
an interest in the subject— which must embrace all who desire to as- 
sist in the moral and religious, as well as the political and commer- 
cial Improvement of a country containing at least a hundred millions 
of our fellow subjects— these two Lectures will b» given in the Morn- 
ing, Instead of being delivered in the Evening, as originally intended. 

The Doors will be opened at Noon of each day, and the Lectures 
will commence at One o’clock precisely. 


This dav is published, price £2, 10s. in cloth boards, illustrated with 
100 Engravings, 

T ONDINIANA ; or, ANECDOTES, FACTS, 

and MEMORIALS of the STREETS, BUILDINGS, and 
PERSONAGES connected with the HISTORY of LONDON in all 
Ate*. By E. W. Bbaylby, E«q. 

«• The character of Mr Brayley’'* work will be tolerably understood 
by what we have already said of its contents, but, we may add, that 
it deserves a place in every library, both public and private. The 
mass of useful and interesting information which it contains, does 
the greatest honour to the learniog and research of the author, who 
richly merits the praise of having done much to redeem the name of 
an antiquarian fiom the obloquy which sometimes attaches to it,— 
from the aspersions of the vulgus profanum. We trust he will again 
appear before us, as a wide and various field of enquiry is still before 
him : and the talents he has displayed in his present undertaking, 
make his labours and further exertions a sort of public debt."— 
Monthly Review, May 1829. 14 ^ , 

London : Hurst, Chanck, and Co. 65, St Paul s Churchyard. 

Of whom may be had, just published, 

THE OPERATIVE CHEMIST. 

Price 31s. 6dL 

By SAMUEL F. GRAY, Esq. 

Author of the Supplement to the London Pharmacopoeia, Ac. 


FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, & c. 


This day is published, In one handsome volume, 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 
Dedicated by permission to the 

Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 

THE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMEU. 

By J. A. SARGANT. 

London : Hurst, Chanck, A: Co., 6.5, St Paul’s Churchyard. 


This day Is published, in 2 large vola. 8vo, price 21s. 

HPHE HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 

X .WEALTH, from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem. A.D. 72. Translated from the German of John Jahn, 

D. D. With a Continuation to the Time of Adrian. By Calvin 

E. Stowk. 

« This very able work of Professor Jahn, one of the most learned 
of Continental biblical scholars, has long been a desideratum in the 
Engli>h language. In presenting, therefore, the excellent work of 
Dr Jahn to the English Reader, Mr Stowe has ixniormed a very ac- 
ceptable service, and deserves great praise both for undertaking so 
laborious a task, and for ihe creditable manner in which he has exe- 
cuted it. No biblical student should lie without it, and it may be 
read with interest and profit by the general enquirer.’’— Monthly Re- 
view, June, 1829. 

London: Hurst, Chanck, & Co., 65, St Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just published. 

In Two volumes, 12mo, elegantly printed by Oliybr Ac Boyd, 
Price 10s. boards, 

VALLERY; or, The CITADEL of the LAKE. 

T A Poem. By CHARLES DOYNE S1LLERY. 

•* Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my lay."— S pkxsbr. 

The Poem is comprised in Nine Cantos ; containing Sketches of 
the Crusaders— the Chivalry of France and Spain— the Moors— the 
Arabians— Description of the Palace of Mahomed King of Granada 
—the Procession of the King from the Generaliffe to the Alhambra 
— the Pyrenees— the Mediterranean— the Persian Gulf— the Red Sea 
— the Arabian Desert— the Coralline Island— a Bull-Fight — a Tour- 
nament-Battle of the Moors and Christians— a Tempest and Com- 
bat at Sea— the Siege of Vallery— Conquest of the Red Cros*— Death 
and Funeral of Lord Vallery-Song of the Pirates— Song of the Sis- 
ters— Song of the Arab Seamen— Song from the Caravan* In the De- 
sert — Song from the Crusading Galleys — Song of the Almch — Hindoo 
Boat-Song— the Huntsman's Morning and Evening Chorus— the 


Lays of Six Minstrels— Anthem— Serenade*, Ac. &c. Ac- The whol 
interspersed with various Moral and Religious Reflections ; and ao 
companicd with several hundred Notes, Historical, Descriptive, 
Critical, and Philosophical; partly original, and partly collected 
from admired, authentic, and valuable Authors. 

Olivkr &. Boyd, Edinburgh; Stmpkin & Marshall, London ; 
Bobrrtron fit Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, Jun., Ac Co., 
Dublin. 

« Mr Sillery’s verses are calculated to convey not pleasure alone, 
but also instruction, which ought to be the great aim of all writers, 
and the chief object of all readers. Mr Sillery has cultivated his 
mind. His classical lore, his scientific information, and his habits 
of industrious research, are apparent in almost every page.— A se- 
cond, and no less powerful consideration, induced us to bestow the 
meed of praise upon our author. His principles are pure, his feel- 
ings are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet unimpaired, is all di- 
rected towards laudable objects. He is a passionate admirer of na- 
ture in all her moods; he is full of benevolence towards all his fel- 
low-creatures ; there is none of the littleness of false pride, or of 
morbid sensibility, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or pre- 
tended, about his book. Hr writes as a young poet always should, 
honestly and unaffectedly, pouring over his subject the warm glow 
of native, virtuous, ana healthy sentiment. He is deeply imbued 
with the best part of a poet's nature — the warm affections and gene- 
rous aspirations of the soul, from which all that is selfish is excluded, 
and which elevate to eminence, simply by refining the grosser part* 
of our nature.’’— Edinburgh Literary Journal, April. 

“ What we especially like in Mr Sillery is, that his style is formed 
after no particular model : it is fresh and luxuriant, and altogether 
his own.’— Edinburgh Literary Journal, May. 

« His memory is stored with recent and diversified reading, which 
is freely given out in his copious and curious illustrative notes, and 
which likewise appears abundantly in the course of the poem. Wo 
have mot with no finer description of the approach of morning, even 
in Lucretius, than the following.— It affords us unfeigned pleasure 
to have itUn our power to state, that his feeling* are ardent and excel- 
lent, that his piety is pure and devout, and that his views of religion 
are enlightened and evangelical.— His poem, all things considered, is 
an extraordinary performance.’’— Edinburgh Eivning Post, 

“ We confidently predict that Vallery will be a standard work, and 
a great favourite with the public."— Caledonian Mercury. 

“ Mr Sillery, with a warmth of gratitude that redounds to his ho- 
nour, has dedicated hi* two volumes to his Excellency Baron G. A. P. 
Van Dcr Capellen, late Governor-General of the Indian possession* 
belonging to the King of the Netherlands, in whose company he re- 
turned from the East, and who was the first |>erson of distinction who 
patronized his juvenile rouse. — The mutations of his boyhood have 
given a versatility to his muse that it would not be easy to parallel : 
it leaps like lightning from land to land, and from sea to sea, it wan- 
ders into all variety of rhythm ; and it transmutes into verse all 
sorts of topics, however recondite. There is a piling of armour — 
a marshalling of brand and banner— an apparelling of maidens-a 
glittering of gems— a clustering of fruits - a grouping of trees— a 
strewing of flowers — a tinting of skies— a smiling of seas, and a tossing 
of wave*, such ns no other poem that we are acquainted with exhibits. 
—As evidence of the genuine piety that pervades “ Vallery," in which, 
indeed, we have not discovered one loos e or indecorous sentiment, 
we quote the following apostrophe to VfcvvRK. M r Sillery’s reading 
has been immense, and no scrap that could illustrate his poem has 
escaped him, whether buried in the musty tome* of departed genius, 
or floating down to oblivion with the ephemeral literature of the 
day. Not satisfied with copious quotations, he refers the reader to 
nearly a hundred works, ancient and modern, illustrative of Chival- 
ry, which may be advantageously consulted."— Edinburgh Observer. 

“ There are numerous lines which we could quote as specimens of 
fine poetic power and feeling. He possesses a creditable portion of in- 
formation and learning,— his mind i* obviously well cultivated,— his 
sentiments are faultless,— his imagination is ardent,— and his genius 
is built upon the solid foundationsof extensive literary acquircmouU." 
— Glasgow Scots Times. 

•• Never were mottoes to a work more strikingly descriptive of it* 
prevailing characteristics of purpose and execution, than those which 
have been selected to herald Vallery, by its author.’ The passing 
inspiration of the hour has led to a series of varied and curious ex- 
periments in measure, the diversity of which is greater than we ever 
remember to have met with in any other nan-alive poem.— With a 
daring that has something bold and redeeming in it, even blank 
verse is, for the first time, interspersed with rhyme in the splen- 
did Mosaic, along which the stream of story sparkling flows with 
a brightness that confuses us, and a bubbling music, that almost 
makes amends for the foamy obscurity sometimes that mars it* 
clearness.— It is needless to detail the story of a splendid scries of 
pageants. Let the play-w rights and opeia-oompos-rs look to that. 
—It would make a gorgeou* spectacle, as it makes a dazzling romance 
—displaying a rare and varied lore, altogether extraordinary in so 
young a man.” — Glasgow Free Press. 

“ Every form which English verse is capable of assuming has been 
employed. Mr Sillery has resided in India ; all his pages glow with 
eastern scenery ; our eyes are dazzled— blinded with the overpower- 
ing lustre of eastern gems, eastern bird*, insects, fruits, and flowers; 
our senses oppressed with eastern perfume and the songs of the bul- 
buL Mr Sillery is a ‘youthful bard,’ with a memory stored with 
the productions of our best poets, with a mind alive to ail the beau- 
ties of nature.”— La Belle AsscmbUe. 
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Illustrations of Ornithology. By 8ir WHHam Jardine, 

Bart., and Prldeaux John Selby, Esq. The First 

Five Parts. Edinburgh. Daniel Lizars. 

Tun is a splendid work, and ought to be considered a 
national one. To Sir William Jardine and Mr Selby, 
the ornithologists of Gnat Britain are more indebted 
than to any other individuals who have ever undertaken 
to illustrate this most delightful department of Zoology. 
They have rescued an important branch of natural his- 
tory from the neglsct into which it was ladling in this 
country ; and, by the time they have finished their un- 
dertaking, we shall not be afraid to challenge the science 
of the Continent to produce any work which is in itself a 
more complete ornithological library. Dr Shaw's Zoo- 
logy, which embraces this subject, and the General His- 
tory of Birds by Dr Latham, are both valuable bpoks ; 
but the limited number of plates they contain, and the 
Inferior manner in which these are executed, are disad- 
vantages of a nature which cannot be overlooked. Be- 
sides, the genera, according to the ancient nomenclature, 
sure new found to oontain so many hundred species, that 
numerous modern subdivisions have become absolutely 
necessary, to avoid endless obscurity, and the infliction 
of most unnecessary labour on the student. To the 
M Illustrations'* before us, no such objections can be 
made. Each Pert contains from fifteen to twenty 
Plates, and these have been drawn and coloured after 
Che very finest specimens to be found in the rich col- 
lections of the British Museum, of the Uninrsity of 
Edinburgh, of the Linnamn Society of London, and of 
the East India Company, which, together with the greater 
part of the beet private collections throughout the coun- 
try, have, with becoming liberality, been thrown open to 
our distinguished naturalists. In many Ins ta nc es, too, 
tiring specimens have been obtained, and particular at- 
tention has been bestowed on the natural position and 
character of each subject, although it would, ef course, be 
too much to expect that as great life and animation could 
he given to them as was infused into his drawings by 
Audubon, who had spent yean in the forest and by the 
take, watching the habits and inodes of life of their winged 
inhabitants. This deficiency, however, where it exists, 
4s amply compensated by the exquisite m a nn er in which 
tfie plates are finished, the vivid brilliancy of the colour- 
ing, the great accuracy of the drawing, and the beautiful 
dearness and harmony of the engraving, which, under the 
superintendence of Mr Llaars, could hardly fail to be of 
a most finished kind. The letter pros, which Is iu the 
most elegant style of typography, includes descriptions of 
the generic and specific characters of the birds, together 
with occasional remarks on their nature, habits, And com- 
parative anatomy. We could have wished that these re- 
marks had been more numerous than they am ; but, in a 
strictly scientific work, their frequent intro du ct i o n was 
perhaps thought unnecessary. The general amangement 
~wv highly approve of. •Our-atotata’is, i n th e first p la ne. 


directed to such new groups and new species as have.nqt 
hitherto been considered either by Cuvier or any othey 
ornithologist ; next, such subjects are given as have beeq 
described, but not figured ; next, those which have beeq 
hitherto incorrectly represented, or whose variations ii? 
plumage, arising from age, sex, or climate, have not bee^ 
particularized ; and lastly, as the work is meant to com- 
prehend the whole of this department of Zoology, all tty 
remaining species are presented, whether they have bee^i 
described and figured before or not. 

We have long been of opinion, that a sufficient degrep 
of curiosity regarding the feathered people of the air doep 
not exist, neither among persons of professed scientific 
habits, nor the more general enquirers into all that is r Cr 
markable in the diversified works of creation. .Of 
living things, birds seem endowed with a nature motif 
distinct from ours. The wild beasts of the desert dispute 
the earth with us ; the insects and reptiles live anum£ 
our flowers, fruits, shrubs, and vegetables ; the tenants of 
the mighty deep possess an element with which we ajp 
familiar, and from whose recesses we can drag them af 
will. But the birds have their home in the blue ether,-- 
their path is through regions which man, with all his iiu. 
gonuity, can never reach, — they float in light, far beyond 
our ken, on the sunny side of the distant cloud, ti 4 
flings its dark shadow over us, — they cross oceans aty 
traverse continents, alike Independent of wind and wav<v 
— they are the companions of the sunbeams, and find theijr 
sport under the arch of the rainbow, — they forever slug 
their glad songs round the car of summer, and leave be- 
hind them the duller seasons to beings, who, unlike thejm 
are chained to one spot of earth. There is something 110- 
hle and beautiful in their existence. The immortal soul 
of man is likened to a bird. The living evidence whicp 
they afford of that which is visible and material, being 
able to mingle with wtyt is invisible, and, if not imma- 
terial, at least ethereal, is finely calculated to typify oujr 
own nature, so strangely compounded of what is earthier 
with what is heavenly. 

In a popular, .though not very scientific, view of tty 
subject, there may be said to be four great divisions among 
birds, each of which cannot foil to excite a thousand in- 
teresting associations. These are, birds of prey , agualtp 
birds, singing birds, and birds which are neither birds qf 
prqy, aquatic birds, nor singing birds, but possess va- 
rious habits and propensities peculiar to themselves. Of 
these four classes, .the work before us affords many beau- 
tiful specimens. A word or two of each. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle of course comes first. 
There he sits, far up ampug the rocks, with an eye likep 
deep clear pool, in which nothing bpt the glory of tty 
skies is reflected, glancing, like the poet's, “ from earth ty 
-heaven,” but returning not, like his, to Unger on the day 
of this lower world, — cqjotcing rather to drink in a long 
draught of sunshine from the fountain of light, and then, 
as if smitten with a love of that concentrated spleudoiu*, 
soaring upwards with a rush of wiqgs, higher and higher 
yet, away into the silence and tty purity of unoccupied spacq! 
Them must be something of human passion about that 
Mff 1 i.he.is proudly conscious of the boldness of bis flight. 
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and the freedom of his nature. Who shall say how far 
it may be given him to reach ? Why should he not travel 
on and on and on, until he either wander from the earth 
altogether, nr, dying like Icarus on his too adven tur o u s 
journey, come tumbling down the empyrean like a meteor, 
and fall dead into some far-off Glencoe, or nameless glen ? 
But if he return scatheless from his sunward flight, is he 
not richly entitled to a kid, a lamb, or even a grown-up 
sheep, with which to regale himself in his mountainous 
solitude ? Let us not grudge the bird of Jove — the very 
monarch of the air — a dinner upon any of the paltry 
four-footed things that walk the earth. — If we next open 
Part Third, lo ! the vulture ; — a shrewd and most saga- 
cious-looking rascal, with a beak like an old Roman’s 
nose, and an eye like Moffat’s, the murderer of Begbie. 
It was for a long while a question whether the sense of 
smell or of sight was more useful to the vulture in the 
discovery of his prey ; but the matter is now nearly settled 
by the experiments of Audubon, detailed in his excellent 
papers on the habits of the American Vulturidee, which 
go far to prove, that they are indebted to the latter of these 
senses almost exclusively. Generally speaking, the plu- 
mage of birds of prey is of an unusually sombre and sober 
kind, as if Nature thought it unnecessary to throw away 
gay feathers upon animals which were to be so much ex- 
posed to the tear and wear of actual service. And only 
look at the vulture’s talons ! With such instruments as 
these, it is impossible that the bird can resist clutching 
up every thing that comes within his reach, and then 
what a glorious scene of tearing, and rugging, and lacera- 
ting, and rending, will incontinently follow ! He is a 
greedy Caligula ; we do not love or respect the vulture. — 
The hawk, with all the varieties of the species, should not 
be passed over in silence. The first plate in Part Fifth — 
which has just been published — is one of the finest speci- 
mens we have ever seen. It is the crested spizcrtus , or 
the falco cristatellus , and is said to have been shot, off the 
north coast, by the captain of a vessel about to enter the 
port of Aberdeen. It is better known, however, as a na- 
tive of the warmer climates of Asia ; and from the fore- 
head, throat, sides of the neck, and the whole of the under 
parts, being pure white, we should hardly imagine it in- 
digenous in this country. The upper part of the body is 
of a dark amber-brown, and from the occiput spring six 
or eight elongated dark brown feathers, which form a 
pendent crest. The bird altogether is of a beautiful and 
dignified aspect ; there is a patrician air about him. He 
looks as If he had lived all his life, not upon sparrows, or 
frogs, and mice, and such small deer,” but on pigeons 
and ring-fioves. Rich blood flows through his veins ; — 
he is a gentleman every inch of him, — a far more noble- 
looldng fellow, we venture to say, than the sea-captain 
who said he shot him off Aberdeen. 

Though there is a still greater variety of aquatic than 
of predatorial birds, there is probably a still stronger ge- 
neral resemblance between them, both in their habits 
and appearance. In the work before us, the two most 
interesting birds of this description which have yet 
been given, are the larus roseus , or rosy gull, in Part I., 
and the erodia amphilensis , or pied erodia, In Part V. 
The first of these is an acquisition gained to ornitho- 
logy by the enterprising expeditions of Captain Parry. 
The genus to which it belongs is sufficiently numer- 
ous, and the gull may be called die very bird of the 
ocean. In all weathers and seasons, in all latitudes, and 
on every voyage, it meets the sailor —now careering on 
the outskirts of the storm, and now floating in dreamy 
idleness upon the heaving bosom of the unruffled deep, — 
now clustering and shrieking in the offing round some 
rude rock, and now sailing before the breeze, dipping in 
the snowy wave its more snowy bosom, and, as if it loved 
the companionship of men, sporting for leagues in the 
wake of the gallant vessel. There must be something 
less gregarious, and more solitary, in the habits of that 
•particular species called the rosy gud { for the only speci- 


men which was either procured or seen, during Parryh 
second voyage, (when it was first discovered,) is now in 
the Edinburgh Museum, and has been engraved for this 
work. — As to the erodia, it belongs to that species of 
aquatic birds, which delight rather in the oozy shares of seas 
and lakes than in the wide waters themselves. This is a 
very numerous class. They have, for the most part, long, 
slender, naked legs, as if for the purpose of enabling them 
to wade more easily ; and bills, too, of portentous strength 
and longitude, down which, it is easy to perceive that in- 
numerable crustaceous animals, especially all sorts of shell 
fish, are destined to pass. The plumage of these marine 
birds, in good keeping with the element to which they 
belong, is commonly coloured grey, black, blue, and white, 
grey being the predominant tint. 

Of the singing birds, it would be invidious and mali- 
cious to particularize any one in preference to his compaJ 
nions. All mankind owe them much, for they give a 
beauty, and a life, and a cheerfulness, to every rural scene 
which nothing else could equal. They are winged voices, 
whose whole existence is music. Trees are dearer to us, 
because we hear their songs among the branches ; when 
the stars wane, the larks succeed them in the skies, and 
are no unworthy successors ; from the gardens and the 
groves the innocent melodies of the feathered throng come 
like the prattle of children, to soften and to soothe the 
heart. No wonder that poets have sought for inspira- 
tion in their notes ; no wonder that gentle ladies have 
held them captive in golden cages, and rqjoiced to feed 
them with the honey dew of their own lips. How free 
are they from the dull satiety of ordinary life ! How 
deeply ignorant of all the weariness and the fret of hu- 
man society, 

“ In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless. 

Singing of summer in full-throated ease !” 

Of all created creatures, were we to change our own con- 
dition, we should wish to be a singing bird; and per- 
haps it would have been better for us, had we been a 
singing bird from the beginning. 

With regard to the miscellaneous birds; which do not ex- 
actly belong to any of the three classes already enumerated, 
volumes might be written to illustrate their peculiarities. 
They swarm everywhere ; — in the fields of England, on 
the mountains of Scotland, among the marshes of Hol- 
land, on the sands of Africa, in the forests of America. 
Some are remarkable for the splendid beauty of their 
plumage, such as the Malabar chloropsis, in Part I., 
with its forehead of brilliant orange, iU throat ultra-ma- 
rine blue, tinged with violet purple, its upper parts sap 
green, changing in intensity according to the light in 
which it is placed, and its shoulders pale glossy blue ; or 
the azure kingfisher, in Part IV. ; or the purple-crowned 
pigeon, and tabuan parrakeet, both magnificent birds, in 
Part V. Others are remarkable for their minute and 
exquisite shape and hues, justifying the poet’s appellation 
of “ winged gems.” Witness the different kinds of the 
Mabtrus , called by Lewin the variegated warbler , and by 
Phillip the superb warbler ; the birds of Paradise, and 
many more. Others, again, are remarkable for being 
good-for-nothing, greedy, chattering wretches. Hero, 
for example, is an animal — the garrulus coronatus, or 
crowned jag, whom one may see, with half an eye, U be 
the most conceited, backbiting, irritable, old-maid kind of 
creature in the whole of the aerial dominions. Here are 
two other fellows, the saffron-coloured aragari, and the 
spotted-billed aragari, both South American birds, who 
have bills almost as large as the whole of the rest of their 
bodies put together ; these are the aldermen of the woods, 
— gluttons, who lay waste whole colonies of innocent in- 
sects, and devour more food in an hour, than they would 
entitle themselves to, by their talents or virtues, in a year. 
Then here are two collared shrikes from Africa, caught 
in the very act, — with the red hand, as we say in Scot- 
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land. No wonder the shrike is proverbial among the 
Hottentots for cruelty ; did yon ever see a dark, black 
Tillaln, with a hooked beak, hand down more coolly to 
one of his younger sassrlstes a murdered and bleeding 
butterfl y ? and the yoong thief, with an evpression of sa- 
vage joy, gapes wide to receive the prey ; these are the 
very Burks and Hares of the feathered tribe ; we should 
like much to see a goshawk pounce upon them, like a 
master of police, and put an end to their infamous re- 
velries. 

Having thus feebly adverted to afew of the interesting 
traits in the character and history of birds, we conclude, 
as we began, by warmly recanunending these “ Illustra- 
tions of Ornithology,” not to the man of abstract science 
alone, but to all who take an interest in natural history, 
and are willing to strengthen and improve their mind, 
by paying seme attention to one of its most delightful 


The Lives of the most eminent British Painters , Sculptors, 
and Architects . By Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. 

Being the Family Library, No. IV. London. John 
Murray. 1629. 

This is a delightful volume, on a subject which must 
Interest e ver y man of classical attainments, who aspires 
to the cultivation of his taste, and the extension of a 
highly useful species of knowledge. There runs through 
It a fine fresh vein of bold and manly thought ; and whilst 
it Is evident that the author, avoiding all the disgusting 
cant of criticism and vulgar am&teurship, thinks decidedly 
for himself, it is at the same time no lees evident, that 
his acquirements are each as to entitle him to exercise, in 
the freest manner, his independent judgment, and to 
make its decisions valuable. “ Will no one write a book 


tish art, wherever he has the po wer~c£ perfow* domina- 
tion. “ Though the lives of men, devoted Uf gfcnt study . 
and secluded labour,” he subsequently observes, * eoftteip. • 
few of those incidents which embellish the biographies of. 
more stirring spirits, yet they are scarcely less alluring 
and Instructive. Their works are at once their actions 
and their history, and a record of the taste and feeling of 
the times in which they flourished. We love to know 
under what circumstances a great work of art was con- 
ceived and completed : it is pleasing to follow the vicissi- 
tudes of their fortunes whose genius has charmed us — to 
sympathize in their anxieties, and to witness their tri- 
umph.” 

Painting, unlike her sister, Poetry, made very slow 
progress in England for many centuries. Henry the 
Third seems to have been among the first of our kings 
who patronised the arts to any considerable extent. But 
the low estimation in which painting was then held may 
be guessed from the fact, that In the person of an artist 
were commonly combined the different trades of a carver 
of wood, a maker of figures, a house and heraldry paint- 
er, a carpenter, an upholsterer, a mason, a saddler, a jew- 
eller, and sometimes, over and above all, a — tailor ! From 
this state of degradation, the arts were for from rising 
during the reigns of the two first Edwards, who were too 
fond of military trappings to care much for aught else.. 
Greater progress was made during the long reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. The illustration and illumination of 
missals, and of books of chivalry and romance, though a 
for humbler pursuit than legitimate painting, contributed 
to encourage a taste for the latter ; and the art of making 
tapestry, which was now much attended to, exercised pro- 
bably a still greater influence towards the same end. Our 
author's observations upon this subject are so interesting, 
that we shall extract them : 


on what be understands?” was asked by Mr Jeffrey 
some time ago, in alluding to an earlier work of Allan 
Cunningham's ; and this was but the prologue to a mer- 
ciless rebuking, which might have been well spared by 
the critic, nan silkring the kindness he showed to others, 
whoee merits were certainly not greater. No complaint, 
however, ef the kind formerly made, can be brought 
against the book before us. Allan Cunningham's habits, 
of late years, peculiarly fit him for doing justice to the 
task he has undertaken. He has held for some time a 
high and lucrative situation in the extensive establishment 
of Chantrey the soulptor ; and aa literature and the arts 
are kindred studies, he has found it both for his pleasure 
and advantage to divide his time betw e en them. It 
would not be easy, it is true, to fet ter down by any esta- 
blished rales, however excellent, the exuberant genius 
of Cunningham ; but a delicate susceptibility to all that 
is lovely and sublime In nature, which Is only another 
phrase for genius, is the best guarantee that the beauties 
ef art can be duly appreciated, and will not be discussed 
with the flippancy of oonoeit, or the obstinacy of igno- 
rance. 

The p r esent work upon the Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects of Great Britain, k to extend to three vo- 
lumes. Only the first has yet appeared, which contains 
an historical account of the early English Painters, fol- 
lowed by the Lives of William Hogarth, Richard Wil- 
son, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Thomas Gainsborough. 
The historical Introduction k written with great ability, 
and is very interesting. The author has had many dif- 
ficulties to contend with ; for, as he justly remarks, the 
history of art, and of British art in particular, and the 
lives, characters, and works of Its earlier professors, “ are 
s catte red through many volumes, and are to be sought for 
in remote collections, private cabinets, and public gal- 
leries.” Almost the only authorities to which he could 
appeal are Vertue and Walpole, — the one too indiscrimi- 
nating, and the other too easily prejudiced. Justly, there- 
fore, does hlr Cunningham determine, on all occasions, 
to ex pre s s his own sentiments concerning works of Bri- 


TAPCSTET. 

“ The art of tapestry, as well as the art of illuminating 
books, aided in diffusing a love of painting over tke island. 
It was carried to a high degree of excellence. The earliest 
account of its appearance in England is during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth ; but there is no reason to doubt that it 
was well known and in general esteem much earlier. The 
traditional account, that we were instructed in it by the 
Saracens, has probably some foundation. The ladies en- 
couraged this manufacture, by working at it with their own 
hands ; and the rich aided by purchasing it in vast quanti- 
ties whenever regular practitioners appeared in the market. 
It found its way into church and palace, chamber and ha ll. 
It served at once to cover and adorn cold and comfortless 
walls. It added warmth, and when snow was on the hill, 
and Ice in the stream, gave an air of social snugneas which 
has deserted some of our modem mansions. 

“ At first, the figures and groups which rendered this ma- 
nufocture popular, were copies of favourite paintings ; but, aa 
taste improved and skill increased, they showed more of ori- 
ginality in their conceptions, if not more of nature in their 
forma. They exhibited, in common with all other works 
of art, the mixed taste of the times— a grotesque union of 
classical and Hebrew history— of martial life and pastoral 
repose— of Greek gods and Romish saints. Absurd aa such 
combinations certainly were, and destitute of those beauties 
of form and delicate gradations and harmony of colour 
which distinguish paintings worthily so called, still, when 
the hall was lightea up, and living faces thronged the floor, 
the silent inhabitants of the walls would seem, in the eyes of 
our ancestors, something very splendid. As painting rose in 
fame, tapestry sunk in estimation. The introduction of a 
lighter and less massive mode of architecture abridged the 
space for its accommodation ; and, by degrees, the stiff and 
fanciful creations of the loom vanished from our walls. The 
art is now neglected. I am sorry for this, because I can- 
not think meanly of an art which engaged the heads and 
hands of the ladies of England, and gave, to the tapestried 
hall of rider days, fame little inferior to what now waits on 
a gallery of paintings.”— Pp. 13-4. 

Notwithstanding the progress which England had now 
made in many ways, it is still most remarkable that, so 
late as the accession of Henry the Eighth, painters were 
numbered with the common menials iff the court ; “ they 
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haddhefr suit, ‘their yearly dole, and their weekly 
'the Reformation, fbr some time at least, did 
’Jro .good to the arts, especially to historical painting. 


‘Portraiture was allowed to survive the general wreck; 
and Hans Holbein, who was received with honour at the 
court of Henry in the year 1526, was the first artist of 
eminence who visited England. He died of the plague 
in London in 1554. Elizabeth did little for the arts, and 
James not much more. He gave a pension, however, to 
the Dutch painter Mytens, 44 whose reputation was such, 
that, in the opinion of many, it suffered bnt a slight 
eclipse on the appearance of Vandyke." Charles the First 
did more for art and literature in this country, than all 
his predecessors put together. Inigo Jones was his archi- 
tect, and Vandyke was his painter. In the great Gal- 
lery of Whitehall, he had a collection of four hundred 
and sixty pictures, comprising many of the chtf-d'ceuvrts 
of Corregio, Julio Romano, Parmegiano, Raphael, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Tintoret, Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Leonardo da Vinci. It was about this time, also, that 
George Jamesone, a native of Aberdeen, known by the 
name of the Scottish Vandyke, made his appearance. 
He commenced his professional career at Edinburgh in 
the year 1628, after having studied under Rubens. 
4i When Charles visited Scotland in 1633, he sat for his 
portrait to Jamesone, and rewarded him with a diamond 
ring from his own finger.” The troubles which soon 
afterwards ensued, and the ascendency of the Puritans, 
checked for a long while the progress of art. 44 The arts,” 
says Walpole, “ were in a manner expelled with the 
royal family from Britain. The arts that civilize so- 
ciety are not calculated for men who rise on the ruins of 
established order.” The Restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond changed the order of things, as if by sudden en- 
chantment ; but the natural grace of Innocence and sim- 
plicity of youth no longer attended the arts. The talents 
of Sir Peter Lely, which were unquestionably great, 
were dedicated, for the most part, to the task of record- 
ing the features of lordly rakes and courtly wantons. 
His successor. Sir Godfrey KneDer, had a still higher re- 
putation, and a more extended range. ** All the sove- 
reigns of his time, all the noblemen of the court, all the 
men of genius in the kingdom, and almost all the ladies 
of rank or of beauty in England, sat for their portraits.” 
The following anecdotes of this painter are characteristic 
and amusing : — 

ANECDOTES OF SIR OOUFRET KNKLLER. 

“ The vanity of Kneller was redeemed by his naivetf, 
and rendered pleasant by his wit. 4 Dost thou think, man,* 
said he to his tailor, who proposed his son for a pupil, * dost 
thou thiok, man, I can make thy son a painter? No! 
God Almighty only makes painters.* His wit, however, 
was that of one who had caught the spirit of Charles the 
Second’s wicked court. He once overheard a low fellow 
cursing himself—* God damn you ! indeed !* exclaimed the 
artist, in wonder. * God may damn the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and perhaps Sir Godfrey Kneller ; but do you 
•think he will take the trouble of damning such a scoundrel 
as you?’ The servants of his neighbour, Dr Ratcliffe, 
abused the liberty of a private entrance to the painter’s gar- 
den, and plucked his flowers. Kneller sent word that he 
must shut the door up. * Tell him,’ the Doctor peevishly 
replied, 4 that he may do any thing with it but paint It.*— 

* Never mind what he says,* retorted Sir Godfrey, * I can 
take any thing from him— but physic.* 

** Kneller was one day conversing about his art, when he 
gave, the following neat reason tor preferring portraiture : 

4 Painters of history,’ said he, * make the dead live, and do 
not begin to live themselves till they are dead. I paint the 
living, and they make me live.’ In a conversation concern- 
ing the legitimacy of the unfortunate son of James the Se- 
cond, some doubts having been expressed by an Oxford doc- 
tor, ne exclaimed, with much warmth, * His father and 
mother have sat to me about thirty-six times apiece, and I 
know every line and bit of their faces. Mein Gott ! I could 
paint King James now by memory ! I say the child is so 
like both, that there is not a feature in his woe but what be- 
longs either to father or to mother : this I am sure of, and 
cannot be mistaken ! Nay, the nails of his fingers are his 


mother's, the queen that was. Dooler, you may be out ia 
your letters, but I canuot be out in my lines.* Pp. 46-9. 

Kneller brings us down to the oom m suoemsntof the 18th 
century, when native painters of genius and reputation 
make their appeamnee. Up to this period, Great Bri- 
tain was indebted principally to the four foreign artists, 
— Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller; for though tho 
Olivers, Jamesone, and Cooper, wen native artists, they 
were unqu est i onably of an inforior grade. Hogarth was 
born In London on the 10th of December, 1697, ami 
with him the Biogiuphkal Memoirs of the British Point- 
ers commence. It is impossible fbr us to attempt any 
analysis of these Memoirs, all of which are written with 
elegance, spirit, and impartiality. Hogarth seems to be 
an especial fkvourito with Mr Cunningham, who ia anxi- 
ous to do him all justice* both as an artist and a man. 
We suspect, indeed, that he conveys almost too fovour- 
able an impression of the painter’s moral character; but 
this is an error on the right side. AM the remarks on 
Hogarth’S celebrated works are pertinent and good ; the 
following account of one of them may serve as a brief 
specimen : — 

HOOARTH’s KXRAGKD MUSICIAN. 

“ 4 This design,’ says Ireland, 4 originated in a story 
which was told to Hogarth by Mr John Festin, who is the 
hero of the print. He was eminent for hissldll in playing 
upon the hautboy and German Hate, and much employed 
as a teacher of music.’ To each of his scholars he dedicated 
one hour each day. 4 At nine o’clock, one morning,* said 
he, * I waited upon my Lord Spencer, but his Lordship 

being out of town, from him I went to Mr V n, now 

Lord V n ; It was so early that he was not arisen. I 

went into his chamber, and, opening a w i ndow , sat down 
on the window-amt Before the rails was a follow playing 
upon the hautboy. A man with a barrowful of sutoos of- 
fered the piper an onion if he would play him a tune; that 
ended, he offered a second for a second tune ; the same for 
a third, and was going on ; but this was too much— I could 
not bear it; it angered my very soul. Zounds!’ said I, 

* stop here ! This fellow is ridiculing my profession — he is 
playing on the hautboy for onions !* 

44 In the spirit of this story the artist has gone to work. 
Of vocal performers, we have the dustman, shouting 4 Dust, 
ho ! dust, ho !’ the wandering fishmonger, calling 4 Flound- 
ers!’ a mik-maid, crying 4 Milk above! milk below!’ a 
female baliad-singer, chanting the doleful story of tbq 

* Lady’s Fall ’ — her child and a neighbouring parrot scream- 
ing the chorus ; a little French drummer beats * rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub,* without remorse, singing all the time ; two cats 
squall and puff hi the gutter tiles ; a dog is howling In dis- 
may, while, like a young demon, overlooking and inspiring 
ail, a sweqpJboy, with nothing unblock about him, save his 
teeth and the whites of his eyes, proclaims that his work is 
done— from the top of a chimney-pot. Of instrumental ac- 
companiments, there is good store. A postman with his 
horn, a stroller with his hautboy, a dustman with his bell, 
a pavior with his rammer, a cutler grinding a butcher** 
cleaver, and 4 John Long, pewterer,’ over a door, adds She 
dink of twenty hammers, striking on metal, to Ike medley 
of out-of-door sounds.”- l’p. 111-13. 

The materials for a Life of Richard Wilson are very 
scanty, and accordingly it is the shortest in the volume ; 
but as this country has produced few landscape-painters 
of greater eminence, any particulars concerning him must 
be interesting. — Sir Joshua Reynolds occupies a much 
more prominent place. The friend of Johnson, Burke, 
Garrick, and Goldsmith, his name is connected with tho 
literature as well as the arts of his country. He was 
horn at ‘Plympton, in Devonshire, tn 1723, and it ap- 
pears that his name is recorded in the parish register as 
Joseph, not Joshua. A portrait-painter, of the name of 
Hudson, was his first master; but in the year 1749, 
when he was in his twenty-sixth year, he visited Rome, 
and the splendid works in the Sistlne Chapel of the Va- 
tican were his second masters. Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo were the painters whose productions he principally 
admired. But, in the opinion of Mr Cunningham, 44 tho 
severe dignity of Angelo or Raphael he had no Chance df 
attaining, Tor he wanted loftiness of ima g i nat ion, without 
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which no gnuul work con ever be achieved ; but he had 

• deep tense of character, great skill in light and shade, a 
graceful softness and an alluring sweetness, such as none 
hare surpassed. From the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Fra. Bartolomeo, Titian, and Velasques, he acquired 
knowledge, which placed fortune and fame within his 
reach.” He remained in Italy for three years. His bril- 
liant and lucrative career, when he returned, is ahly de- 
scribed, and a number of anecdotes and notices of his con- 
temporaries are introduced, which enhance the interest 
and Talus of the Memoir. We can find room for only 
•no extract, and it is of somewhat a melancholy cast : 

THE LAST DAYS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“ Sir Joshua had now reached his 66th year ; the bold- 
■mh and happy freedom of his productions were undlminish- 
ed ; and the celerity of his execution, and the glowing rich- 
ness of his colouring, were rather on the increase than the 
wane. His life had been uniformly virtuous and temper- 
ate ; and his looks, notwithstanding the naralytic stroke he 
had lately received, promised health and long life. He was 
happy in his fame and fortune, and in the society of nume- 
rous and eminent friends ; and he saw himself in bis old 
age without a rival. His great prudence and fortunate con- 
trol of temper had prevented him from giving serious of- 
fence to any individual ; and the money ne bad amassed, 
and the style In which he lived, unencumbered with a fa- 
mily, created a respect for him amongst those who were in- 
capable of understanding bis merits. But the hour of sor- 
row was at hand. One day, in the month of July 1789, 
while finishing the portrait of the Marchioness of Hertford, 
he felt a sudden decay of sight in his left eye. He laid 
down the pencil : sat a little while in mute consideration, 
and never lifted it more. 

“ His sight gradually darkened, and within ten weeks of 
the first attack, his left eye was wholly blind. He appear- 
ed cheerful, and endeavoured to persuade himself that he 
was resigned and happy. But he had been accustomed to 
the society of the titled and the beautiful, and from this he 
was now cut off ; he knew the world well, and perceived 
that, as the pencil, which brought the children of vanity 
about him as with a charm, could no longer be used, the 
giddy tide of approbation would soon roll another way. 
His mental sufferings were visible to some of his friends, 
though he sought to conceal them with all his might. One 
read to him to charm away the time,— another conversed 
with him, — and the social circle among whom he had so 
long presided, still assembled round the well-spread table. 
OzUs Humphreys came every morning and read a news- 
paper to him : his niece, afterwards Marchioness of Tho- 
mond, arrived from the country, and endeavoured to soothe 
and amuse him ; and he tried to divert himself by changing 
the position of his pictures, and by exhibiting them all in 
succession in his drawing-room, so that he at once pleased 
his friends and gratified himself. 

u But a man cannot always live in society, nor can so- 
ciety always spare time to amuse him. There are many 
hours of existence which he must gladden, as he can, for 
himself. Cowper took to the taming or bares; and Sir Joshua 
made a co m pa nion of a little bird, which was so tame and 
docile as to perch on his hand, and with this innocent fa- 
vourite he was often found by his friends, pacing around 
his room, and speaking to it as if it were a thing of sense 
and information. A summer morning and an open window 
were temptations which it could not resist ; it flew a wav ; 
and Reynolds roamed for hours about the square where ne 
resided, in hopes of reclaiming it. • • • 

“ A concealed and fatal malady was invading the func- 
tions of life, and mppinr his spirits. This was an enlarge- 
ment of the liver, which expanded to twice its natural di- 
mensions, defied human skill, and deprived him of all cheer- 
fulness. His friends were ever with him, and sought to 
soothe him with hopes of reoovery and with visions of long 
life; but he felt. In the simple language of the old hard, 

* That death was with him dealing,’ 

refused to be comforted, and prepared for dissolution. 

* 1 have been fortunate,* he said, * in long good health and 
constant success, and I ought not to complain. I know that 
all things on earth must have an end, and now I am come to 
mine ’ Sir Joshua expired without any visible symptoms 
of pain, on the 23d of February, 1792, in the 69th year of 
his age. Pp» 302-8. 

To them biographical particulars we shall subjoin the 


• admirers of portrait-painting are many, the 
itions show us ; and it is pleasant to read the 


following able piece of criticism on Sir Joshua's style of 
portrait-painting : — 

“ The portraits of Reynolds are equally numerous and 
excellent, and all who nave written of their merits have 
swelled their eoloeiums by comparing them with the sim- 
plicity of Titian, the vigour of Rembrandt, and the elegance 
and delicacy of Vandyke. Certainly, in character and ex- 

f reesion, and in manly ease, he has never been surpassed, 
le is always equal, always natural — graceful — unaffected. 
His boldness of posture, and his singular freedom of colour- 
ing, are so supported by all the grace of art— by all the sor- 
cery of skill, that they appear natural and noble. Over 
the meanest head he sheds the halo of dignity ; his men are 
all nobleness, his women all loveliness, and his children all 
simplicity : yet they are all like the living originals. Ho 
had the singular art of summoning the mind iuto the face, 
and making sentiment mingle in the portrait. He could 
completely dismiss all his preconceived notions of academic 
beauty from his mind, be dead to the past, and living only 
to the present, and enter into the character of the reigning 
beauty of the hour with a truth and a happiness next to 
magicaL It is not to be denied that he was a mighty flat- 
terer. Had Colonel Charter!* eat to Reynolds, he would, 
I doubt not, have given an aspeet worthy of a President of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

“ That the admir 
annual exhibitions i 
social and domestic affections of the country in these in- 
numerable productions. In the minds of some they rank 
with historical compositions; and there can be no doubt 
that portraits that give the form and the soul of the poets, 
and statesmen, and warriors, and of all whose actions or 
whose thoughts lend lustre to the land, are to be received 
as illustrations of history. But with the mob of portraits 
foms and history have nothing to do. The painter who 
wishes for lasting feme, must not lavish his fine colours and 
his choice postures on the rich and titled alone ; he must 
seek to associate his labours with the genius of the country. 
The face of an undistinguished person, however exquisitely 
painted, is disregarded in the eyes of posterity. The most 
skilful posture, and the richest colouring, cannot create the 
reputation which accompanies genius, and we turn coldly 
away from the head which we happen not to know or to 
have heard of. The portrait of Johnson has risen to the 
value of five hundred guineas ; while the heads of many of 
Sir Joshua's grandest lords remain at their original fifty. - 
“ The influence of Reynolds on the taste and elegance of 
the island was great, and will be lasting. The grace and 
ease of his compositions were a lesson for the living to study, 
while the simplicity of his dresses astonished the giddy and 
the gay amidst the hideousness of fashion. He sought to 
restore nature in the looks of his sitters, and he waged a 
thirty years' war against the fopperies of dress. His works 
diffused a love of elegance, and united with poetry in soften- 
ing the asperities of nature, in extending our views, and in 
connecting us with the spirits of the time. His cold state- 
liness of cnaracter, and his honourable pride of art, gave 
dignity to his profession : the rich and the far-descended 
were pleased to be painted by a gentleman as well as a 
genius.”— Pp. 314-16. 

The Life of Gainsborough, who, with Wilson, laid 
the foundation of our school of landscape, concludes the 
volume. The penury of contemporary biography pre- 
cludes the possibility of many personal details in his case, 
any more than in that of Wilson. He lived on terms of 
great affection with Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; and 
died in the sixty-first year of his age, in 1783. His 
style is well characterised by his biographer in these few 
words : — “ His paintings have a national look. He be- 
longs to no school ; he is not reflected from the glass of 
men, but from that of nature. He has not steeped his 
landscapes in the atmosphere of Italy, like Wilson, nor 
borrowed the postures of his portraits from the old mas- 
ters, like Reynolds. No academy schooled down into 
uniformity and imitation the truly English and intrepid 
spirit of Gainsborough.” Again, — “ There is a charm 
abont the children running wild in the landscapes of 
Gainsborough, which is more deeply felt by comparing 
them with those of Reynolds. The children of Sir 
Joshua are indeed beautiful creations, free, artless, and 
lovely ; but they seem all to have been nursed in velvet 
laps, and fed with golden spoons. There Is a rustic grace* 
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an untamed wildness, about the children of the latter, 
which speak of the country and of neglected toilets. They 
are the offspring of nature, running free among woods as 
wild as themselves. They are not afraid of disordering 
their satins, and wetting their kid shoes : They roll on 
tiie green sward, burrow like rabbits, and dabble in the 
running streams daily.** 

Before closing this volume, which we heartily recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers, and which has made 
us anxious for the speedy appearance of the two which 
are to follow, we have a word or two to say of the em- 
bellishments. These are ten in number, — two on steel, 
and eight on wood. This indicates a degree of liberality 
on the part of the publisher highly praiseworthy ; and 
the portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds and of William Ho- 
garth, both on steel, are themselves worth the price of 
the volume. We beg, however, most particularly to state, 
that we would rather have had one other engraving on 
steel or copper, than the whole eight which have been 
given on wood. We do not know to what perfection en- 
graving on wood may yet be brought, (it has got into 
considerable favour already ;) but we are dear that it in 
no one instance does justice to the original. There is a 
soft indistinctness about it which we cannot abide, and 
the disagreeable effect of which any one will perceive by 
looking at the portrait of Thomas Gainsborough in the 
volume before us. The best woodcut is from one of 
Hogarth’s works ; but we must say, that considering the 
subject, which is “ The Harlot's Progress, scene second,*' 
it was bad taste to give it a place in the book at all. We 
do not see what it has to do with the Family Library . 
Wilson’s “ Morning,” — Reynolds’s “ Shepherd Boy,”— 
and Gainsborough's “ Cottage Girl,” are In better taste, 
but the execution is inferior. Let us not part in the 
least ill-humour, however, for the Family Library is very 
ably conducted, and aU the works which have appeared 
in it have been worthy of commendation, though to our 
taste the present is the best. 

A Concise System of Mechanics , in Theory and Practice ; 

with Original and Practical Remarks , Rules, Experi- 
ments, Tables , and Calculations , for the use of Practi- 
cal Men, By James Hay, Land Surveyor. Edinburgh. 

Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

Wi have frequently been led to observe, with regret, 
that in almost all the ordinary books intended for the use 
of practical mechanics, the rides are merely given, with- 
out any investigation of the principles upon which they 
are grounded, or the methods by which they are deduced 
from these principles. The chief reason for this is, no 
doubt, the very imperfect education of the lower classes. 
Adam Smith has very justly observed, that “ if, instead 
of a little smattering of Latin which the children of the 
common people are sometimes taught at school, and which 
can scarce ever be of any use to them, they were instructed 
in the elementary parts of geometry and mechanics, the 
literary education of this rank of people would perhaps 
be as complete as it can be. There is scarce a common 
trade which does not afford some opportunity of applying 
.to it the principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not, therefore, gradually exercise and improve the 
< common people in those principles, — the necessary intro- 
duction to the moot sublime, as well as to the most use- 
. ful, sciences.” If our mechanics were educated to use the 
powers of their minds freely — to investigate, by their own 
industry, all the principles they want — to consider no- 
thing as a useful acquisition but io consequence of such 
investigation — we are convinced that this knowledge 
• would be of the greatest benefit to them, not merely in a 
mechanical, but In a moral, point of view. 

The great excellence of Mr Hay’s work consists in his 
having combined theory with practice, by selecting from 
more voluminous and expensive works the most useful 
practical rules ; in having given simple but rigorous de- 
monstrations of these rules, and accompanied them with 


numerous and appropriate examples. He has, moreover, 
followed these up by copious original and apposite “ re- 
marks,” which cannot foil to prove highly interesting, aa 
well as useful, to the practical mechanic. We have long 
considered such a work as the present a g re at desi d er atu m, 
and are therefore happy In having it in our power to bear 
testimony to the able manner in which Mr Hay has sup- 
plied it. He is evidently perfectly acquainted with his sub- 
ject, and has certainly rendered it as simple as the nature of 
a strictly scientific work would admit ; most of the “ de- 
monstrations requiring only a knowledge of the rules of 
proportion, and none more than a slight acquirement in 
geometry or simple equations.’* 

- , — . . . .i ■ - ■■ i - 

The Doom of Derenrie. A Poem. By the late Thomas 
Furlong. London. Joseph Robins. 1829. ♦ 

Wi have been asked to give a candid opinion of this 
posthumous production, which is from the pen of an 
amiable man, who died, in Dublin, at the early age of 
thirty-three. We feel the whole force of Johnson's ad- 
vice, 

" To wit, reviving from its author’s dust. 

Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just ;” 
and we shall, therefore, content ourselves with saying, 
that we do not think Mr Furlong, had he lived, would 
ever have risen to the rank of a great poet. There are 
some pleasing, and perhaps even powerful, passages in the 
“ Doom of Derenzie ;** but, on the whole, the diction is 
too prosaic, and the story too feebly brought out, to secure 
popularity. Such passages as the following are little cal- 
culated to suit the present taste of the literary world ; 

“ She, at times. 

Did talk of sleepless nights and days of drowsiness, 

Of headachs, spasms, and other slight infirmities, 

Or real or imagined— such as haunt 
The waking dreams of maidens.” 

There are, of course, many passages of a for superior 
kind ; but, in giving an opinion upon a poem, it is not 
individual excellencies — unless they be bursts of real ge- 
nius— but the general tone and spirit of the whole, that 
must be considered. The following extract is of the moot 
favourable kind we can select : 

“ And thus, through life's gay dawn they went, 
Lovely, and loved, and innocent. 

And still each mom, that came and pass'd. 

To them seem'd foirer than the last ; 

For they were happy, and they felt 
Pleased with the world in which they dwelt. 

Still, with his blooming one, the boy 
Play’d round her mother’s plain abode ; 

Or took his sunny walks of joy 
Through the wild wood, or o'er the road : 

And many an aged man that pass'd 
Gazed on the little tenants there ; 

And, as he went, pour'd forth a prayer. 

Wishing that favouring Heaven at last 
Would join the beauteous pair. 

Oh ! love, so simple and so bright, 

Hath such a charm to cheer the sight, 

That even a cherub, throned in light, 

Might let one glance of kindness foil— 

One calm, kind glance, from censure fre e 
And say, as such he chanced to see, 

That the earth’s weak ones bad not all 
Lost their primeval purity.” 

This is very pretty and Moore-iah, but the poetical reader 
will perceive, that even this carefully selected extract 
wants the true merit of vigorous originality; and this 
want is still more apparent throughout the volume. 


History of the most Remarkable Conspiracies connected 
with European History, during the 15fA, lftft, and 17th 
Centuries . By John Parker Lawson, M. A. Being 
Volumes XLIII. and XLIV. of Constable's MisoeL 
lany. Edinburgh. 1829. 

Wzax we inclined to enter in detail upon the general 
question, St would be easy to show, that wa have good 
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grounds for complimenting the author of this work on 
his skill in selecting a subject likely to be at once in- 
structive and popular* But we prefer giving our readers 
am abstract of its contents ; an undertaking more likely to 
find favour in their eyes, than the successful management 
of the most ingenious argument we could lay before 
them. 

These histories are partly original, and partly reprints 
of narratives which are already before the public, al- 
though, perhaps, not so generally known as the interest 
attaching to them would have led one to expect. By far 
the most interesting of the whole, when judged by their 
own Intrinsic merit, are “ the Conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against Venice in 1618,” a translation from the French 
of the Abbd de St Real ; and “ the Conspiracy of John 
lewU Fmsco against Genoa in 1547,** translated from 
the original Memoir of the Cardinal de Retz. These 
narratives are characterized, in a high degree, by the su- 
periority over modern histories, which the better works 
of the 16th and 17th centuries derived from the circum- 
stance of their being composed by practical and experien- 
ced statesmen. Some histories of the 18th century are 
written in better taste, or in a freer spirit ; some are 
more intensely eloquent, and have occasional glimpses of 
a deeper insight into human nature ; but being, for the 
most part, the productions of recluse scholars, they want 
that intimate knowledge of political business, those com- 
prehensive views, and complete mastery of their subject, 
which we find In the writings of their predecessors. 

These, however, as well as “ the Intrigues of Don 
Carlos against his father, Philip the II. of Spain,** and 
the intensely interesting story of “ the Rise and Fall of 
Masaniello, fisherman, of Naples,** we pass over, in order 
to leave ourselves more space for those conspiracies which 
are a portion of our own history. Indeed, the story of 
Don Carlos is, in some shape or another, already familiar 
to most readers. Of the conspiracy against Venice, Ot- 
way’s Tragedy has diffused a general, though not very 
accurate, notion. Aud the story of Masaniello has been 
handled in Lady Morgan’s romance, called “ A Life of 
Salvator Rosa.** 

The first, then, of our own conspiracies, is entitled, 
“ The Assassination of James I.** We are inclined to 
look upon it as the most successful of Mr Lawson’s ori- 
ginal histories. He has given a more detailed and con- 
nected account of that event, than the public at large pre- 
viously poss e ss e d. It is true, indeed, that the subject is 
a happier one than any of the others he has selected ; the 
personages are more prominent and vigorous — the interest 
Is more condensed, vivid, and dramatic. James I. of 
Scotland, a man of resolute and persevering character, 
with taste and imagination of a high order, received his 
education in England, where arts and civil policy had 
made much greater progress than in his native country ; 
and returned to wield a scarce regarded sceptre, over a 
people in a state of anarchy. He returned with wrongs 
to avenge, and with the ardent desire of a high-minded 
young man, to communicate to his countrymen the high- 
er civilization with which he had been imbued. His 
enemies, those of his own household, had held the reins 
of government so long, that, on the one hand, they had 
secured many attached adherents, and, on the other, the 
people’s feeling of the atrocities by which they had acqui- 
red power, had been chilled by the lapse of time. Their 
punishment, therefore, was resented by their friends ; and 
the inconsiderate zeal with which James poshed his re- 
forms, irritating the nation, gave the malecon tents a han- 
dle for representing him as a self-willed tyrant. At the 
head of his enemies was Sir Robert Grahame, a man dis- 
tinguished by indomitable resolution, versatility of re- 
source, extensive acquirements, and recklessness of pur- 
pose. This man, after engaging in a variety of plots, at 
last renounced his allegiance to Junes, and retired to the 
Highlands. He induced, while there, several influential 
neUemen to join in jilt schemes ; some he lured by ad* 


dressing himself to their ambition ; others, by misrepre- 
senting James’s character and purposes. 

It was in the end of the year 1436 that the King re- 
moved with his court to Perth, to hold his Christmas. 
He was aware, in some degree, of Grahame’s machina- 
tions. There were old prophecies in circulation, which 
spoke of a king's death that year. Portents had been sear 
in heaven and on earth. An old Highland woman had 
thrown herself in James's way, as he was about to cross 
the water of Leith, and predicted his ruin, if he proceeded 
on his journey. These combined circumstances seem oc- 
casionally to have weighed on the King's mind ; but, ne- 
vertheless, the revels were kept up with spirit till near 
the end of February. On the night of the 21st or 22d 
of that month, Grahame, with a body of three hundred 
Highlanders, possessed himself of the palace, after the 
domestics had retired to rest. The bolt on the door of 
the king's chamber had previously been removed by a 
confederate ; so the traitors found no impediment in their 
way. In vain Catherine Douglas thrust her arm into 
the place of the bolt; in vain the queen and her ladles 
threw themselves between their monarch and his mur- 
derers: the assassins pressed onward, and having dis- 
covered his lurking place, first Grahame, and then the 
two Halls, stabbed him repeatedly with their daggers. 
The attendants of the king were at length aroused, but 
too late ; for the assassins escaped, favoured by the dark- 
ness of the night. 

This atrocious deed opened the eyes of the nation to tho 
true character of their sovereign and his enemies. The 
murderers found none to shelter them. Some died peni- 
tent, some cowardly; Grahame alone, the master-spirit of 
the plot, died as he had lived. Finding every subterfuge 
and evasion vain, he bade defiance to his judges ; and 
amid tortures to which human nature has rarely been 
subjected, he continued to overwhelm his executioners 
and the bystanders with taunts and mockeries. 

Were we disposed to cavil, we might say, that the next 
historiette, “ The Death of James III." is deficient in 
unity, as containing the history of two distinct underta- 
kings; and that, seeing the king fell in open battle, fairly 
stricken, the latter of these scarcely corresponds to the 
idea we have been accustomed to attach to the word con- 
spiracy. But this would be very small work. If the 
death of James III. should prove less interesting than 
that of his grandfather, we can only attribute it to the 
languor resulting from the length of time in which the 
events are thinly sown, and to the less striking character 
of the former. We almost fear that the private charac- 
ter of James III. has scarcely had justice done to it in 
history. That he was timid to an unwarrantable degree 
is evident from his behaviour in his last fttal field, and 
from the extremes to which he allowed himself to be in- 
stigated against his brothers. In other respects, histo- 
rians have represented him as a prince of low tastes and 
degraded habits. They stigmatize his associates as a sort 
of low mechanics ; but when we call to remembrance the 
prejudices of the age, it is evident that this term may 
have been applied slightingly to men of gentle,. though 
not of noble birth, and distinguished (when co m p a red 
with their contemporaries) in the fine arts. Habitual 
conversation with such men we do not incline to hold a 
proof of a low mind, more than habitual conversation 
with the chivalrous, but rather illiterate and turbulent 
barons. It is true, that Cochrane is reported to have 
borne his advancement with a bad grace; but even forget- 
ting for a moment that this is the story of his enemies, 
that his bearing may have been nothing more than the 
generous, though imprudent defiance, with which a high 
mind met the oontumely of the old nobility, — forge tti ng 
all this, and receiving the current tradition for corre ct, 
his misoonduct proves nothing against the rest of James's 
associates. We are the more inclined to take a lenient 
view of this monarch’s character, from the architectural 
taste displayed In the buildings raised under his auspicta, 
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—from the devoted attachment shown towards him by the 
burghs, notwithstanding his reserved manners, — from his 
continued patronage of the enterprising mariner, Wood, 
—and from the large body of the nobles who continued 
faithful to him. We incline to look upon him as origi- 
nally a man of gentle and amiable dispositions, but un- 
fortunately placed in a sphere Which required greater re- 
solution and activity than he possessed. 

Having indulged in this episodical dissertation, we 
are precluded the possibility of entering into the story of 
James, for which we refer our readers to Mr Lawson’s 
very distinct narrative. Before quitting the subject, we 
may remark, that the interview between Sir Andrew 
Wood and the young prince, after his father’s death, is, 
to our taste, one of the most affecting passages in history. 
•The boy’s tears, showing at once the kindness of his na- 
ture, and the helplessness of his age, which had enabled the 
insurgents to make an instrument of him, and the honest, 
feckless answers of the loyal veteran, contrast as finely as 
their figures and times of life ; and when the pair are 
viewed in fancy’s eye as surrounded by the scowling crowd 
of irritated nobles, they form as striking a picture as can 
well be conceived. 

Hitherto Mr Lawson has been walking over plain 
ground. In the early periods of a nation’s history, It is 
the mere human interest that attracts; their feuds and fac- 
tions are long dead ; we take no share in them. Bat 
.when we come to the times of the Reformation, When the 
war of opinion, which is still waging, commenced, every 
man immediately ranks himself under the banners of his 
party, and believes or disbelieves, likes or dislikes, accord- 
ing as his sympathies or antipathies direct. It is the 
most perfect farce, in such a state of affairs, for any man 
to pretend to impartiality. “ Tell me what you are, and 
say what you think openly and honestly ; I shall knot? 
how to make allowance for the bias of peculiar opinions.” 
But when a man, whoee every notion is tinged by his 
feelings, pretends to speak uninfluenced by them, he de- 
prives us unfairly of the only standard by which we can 
estimate his unavoidable mistakes. It is on this account 
that we prefer Mr Lawson’s open and avowed partisan- 
ship to all mealy-mouthed pretences to independence. His 
peculiar views have led him, in his history of the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, to get up a new theory of that mysterious 
event. As many of the documents upon which he pro- 
ceeds are not at present before us, we shall defer entering 
. into the controversy until the third livraison of Mr Pit- 
cairn's Criminal Trials, to which he refers us, appears. 

Mr Lawson’s devotion to his own sect, however, rather 

S es beyond the pretty ample limits we have allowed. 

e calls the age of the Reformation in Scotland, the age of 
“ turbulence, crime, and sedition forgetting that these 
had prevailed in the country for centuries, and only strike 
us more at that period, because the new light which had 
been introduced showed, for the first time, their deform- 
ity. He represents the Presbyterians as almost without 
exception turbulent or hypocritical, vulgar or ambitious ; 
and we are not quite sure that he admits any change to 
have taken place in their character down to the present 
day. He affects, in defiance of all history, to call the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland “ the newly eTectit so- 
cietie of ministers callit the Presbyterie when he must 
know, that the form of church government by Presby- 
teries was older in Scotland, by many a good year, than 
the Episcopalian ; that the latter has only, at two brief 
and distant intervals, been supported by the government, 
and never recognised by the nation. Will Mr Lawson af- 
firm that the misconduct of a few wicked and designing 
men can stain the character of a church to which, from am- 
bitious motives, they pretend to belong ? Will he deny that 
the Scottish Church, though deeply imbued in its infancy 
with the defects of the age which gave it birth, has, like 
a turbid and rain-swoln brook, run Itself pure ? Heaven 
grant he may not, in his Quixotic attachment to his own 
syslem, and in his late extensive perusal df the hlstttty of j 


conspiracies, be spirited on lb the h op el es s attempt bf sna- 
king some one of his herofes hit model ! We should b# 
most loath to see him depart an his heaven-stand Jour ney 
from the Grasstoarkct “ with a St Jehnatoae's tippet s h e a f 
his hawse.” 

The remaining histories in this work are, “the Guns 
powder Plot, in 1604,” too well known to require rscupl i 
tulation ; u the Popish Plat of 1678 and the “ Rye- 
house Plot” — things shadowy and unsubstantial as tha 
age in which they were conceited, hut Interesting aa a 
picture of the times. 


The Quarterly Review . No. LXXXI. July 1829. 

London. John Murray. 

It it, we believe, p re t ty generally admitted, that If the 
Edinburgh Review has displayed Occasionally greater ge- 
nius, the Quarterly has displayed more uniform talent) 
The critical opinions of the latter (wherever pe r so n al 
feeling was not concerned) have commonly been the more 
correct, — those of the former more daringly original, as 
forced and illustrated more brilliantly. This, at least, 
was the notion entertained of the re s pect i ve merits Of 
these works during the incumbency of Mr Gifford. The 
principles of the Quarterly, under his management, seem*, 
ed to be those of strict adherence to whatever was esta- 
blished In literature or in politics. The accession of Mfr 
Lockhart to the editorial office has ihftised a new spirit 
into the Journal. It remains as arlstoeratical, ds rigidly 
classical, as ever; bat these mere o tit ward forth* have 
been animated by a more daring and energetic mind — bjr 
a soul more alive to all the delicate beauties and harmo- 
nies of nature. We proceed, however, to the contents of 
the present Number. 

Art. I. Is a review of Southey’s Cottoquiei oh the pro- 
gress and prospects of society. The reviewer has con- 
fined himself exclusively to the religious pro s pe c ts of so- 
ciety, and he has treated this ftoportaht matter in a spirit 
which must rejoice his author’s heart. The critic’s styfis 
Is foil and flowing ; his sentiments are amiable ; his re- 
flections are varied, and often deeply conceived, though 
sometimes rather weak and languid. Not the least 
charm, which the article has for us, is a qutintnesa, more 
of thought than expression, which breathes through the 
whole of it. In the main drift of the argument — the de- 
monstration of the utility and necessity of a church esta- 
blishment — we most heartily acquiesce. — Art. II. Is ode 
of those delightful articles, which, In old times, constitu- 
ted the chief attraction of the Quarterly ; a light, graphio 
account of the inhabitants of Ava — the gossiping of a 
gentleman and scholar. — Art. III., on the Progresses and 
Court of King Jatnes, is of a similar character. — Art. IT. 
Is on Chinese Drama, Poetry, and Romance. We in- 
cline to look upon this article — with til due deference to 
the superior judgment of the ad mir er s of political disqui- 
sition — as the most important In the present number. 
Notwithstanding the exertions made by diplomatists, mer- 
chants, and priests, for hundreds of years, the interior bf 
the Celestial Empire stffl remains hermetically sealed 
against ns. No traveller has yet given us an idea bf 
any thing more than the mere outside of Chinese life— 
none has penetrated the secret of their domestic arrange- 
ments. When we speak of a Chinese, we mean thebe 
awkward and ungainly figures which we see on the lfts 
of our tea-boxes, or on old porcelain jars. The critic In 
the Quarterly Review, barred, like all others, from Im- 
mediate intercourse, lies in ambubb to listen to their 
songs ; And the gush of their melody, pouring In Upon 
him, betrays to him die secret throbbing* of their hearts. 
We assure our readers that we are not speaking In afiy 
hyperbolical strain. There is grace, delicacy, and fflfed 
for thought, in Chinese poetry. If they will not take iksr 
Word for it, let them read the article which has tfuggesM 
these remarks. — Ait. V. Is a learned att empt to prove 
Who web tbs original ftdmb Htofc uf PUrifthl a ytafon 
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fffclah ire think of little interest and less important*. 
All that we know of the matter is, that not loog after the 
Neman conquest of England, the desc endant s of a Saxon 
princess obtained the Scottish throne ; that the tide of 
Norman and Saxon Immigrants into the country, which 
had previously set in, flowed, from that era, with redoubled 
force ; thit tbs original Inhabitants melted away before 
the new-comers* as a less civilised people always most be- 
fore one further advanced ; that, in a short time, all the 
most desirable land in Scotland was in posses sion of these 
Anglo-Norman intruders ; and that, from that day to this, 
“ the history of Scotland ” means the history of their de- 
scendants.— Art. VI. la an able review of that part of Dr 
Gooch's work on female diseases which treats of insa- 
nity. There are some doctrines propounded on this in- 
teresting shbject which seeth to us alike just and original. 
—Art. VII., on the political and moral state of Portugal, 
tad Art. IX., on tiie condition of the English peasantry, 
ire essays of great talent, and require a more lengthened 
discussion than we can afford to give them. — Art. VIII. 
is a review of Sir Rufane Donkin's book on that inter- 
minable question, “ The course and pr o bable termination 
of the Niger 7* The gallant knight** theory is shown up 
trlth gre at foHdty of humour, and, at the same time* in a 
ttrietiy g e ntl e m anly manners 


The French Librarian, or Literary Guide; pointing out 
the beet works of the principal writere of France, in 
event branch of Literature; with Critieis me, Personal 
Anecdote e, and BtbUogtaphical Notion , preceded by a 
Sketch of the progre we of French Literature. By L. 
T. Ventouillac. London. Treuttel, Wurta, Treuttal, 
jun. A Richter. 1829» 

This work, so for as it goes, !• upon a judicious plan, 
and may be consulted with advantage. The author’s ob- 
eet has been to furnish a list of the best works written 
n French, in every department of Literature, subjoining 
to each work a testimonial in its favour, and a short ac- 
count of its character, either by an English or French 
cHtic. Much labour must, of course, have been requisite 
to accomplish this task, and it was not likely that the 
first edition should be altogether perfect and satisfactory 
to every class of readers. Though the author has limit- 
ed himself to books of merit, and has thus, of course, 
brought his labour into narrower bounds, it will be at once 
perceived that he most have omitted many which are de- 
serving of a place, when it is stated, that in the whole 
Volume be has made mention of only about six hundred 
French authors, and nine hundred w o r ks . Still this list 
Includes a great number of standard French productions; 
and though we do not, in every instance, acknowledge 
the weight of the authorities he brings fo r w ar d in their 
favour, we are certainly of opinion, that, all things consi- 
dered, this * Literary Guide" is well executed, and that 
they who are forming a French library, would do well to 
look into it. We shall be glad to see Monsieur Ven- 
touillac publishing a second edition, with additions ; and 
we think the hint he has given might be very property 
followed up by similar works, illustrative of the litera- 
ture, both of our owe country and of other Continental 
nations. i 


A History of the Siege of Londonderry and Defence of 
Enniskillen in 1688 and 1689. By the Rev. John 
Graham, M. A., Rector of Tamlachtard, in the Diocese 
of Derry. Second Edition. Dublin. William Curry. 
1829. 

Tsia is a well-written work, and details an interesting 
episode in the History of IreUnd. It po sscs w, however, 
more local than general in terest, and we content ourselves 
srfth recommending It to those on this aids of the C h a nn el 
who may be cartons in these m a mma In Ireland it will 
tarrsm mete general drq ti a tio n . 


The Extractor} or, Universal Repertcriuim of Literat ur e* 

Science, and the Arte. VoL II. March to July. 1828a 

London. J. Ware. 

Wx noticed the first volume of this work with appro- 
bation, and we see no cause to change our opinion of the 
second. All our numerous Reviews, Magazines, and 
Journals, have been laid under contribution ; and, as a 
good judgment has dictated the selection of articles from 
them, (though we say it who should not say it, seeing 
that there is a fair proportion from our own pages,) the 
work ought to be as popular as it certainly is entertain- 
ing and valuable. We shall be glad to see “ Tbs Ex- 
tractor" continued through a long series of volumes ; fof 
it is a compliment which the present state of the periodi- 
cal press of this country deserves, and it presents the 
reader, at a very moderate cost, with all that Is most in- 
terating from a great variety of able publications. 


Retrospections ; a Soldier'e Story. Dublin. William 
Curry. 1829. 

This is an amiable little volume, evidently written 
by a religious lady, whe thinks that the Roman Catho- 
lics have very little chance of salvation, and consequently 
publishes Small books, under the agreeahle guise of tale* 
in the hopes of couvwting them to the reformed frith. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


CHAPTERS ON EDUCATION. 

By Derwent Conway, Author of u Solitary Walks through 
Many Lands,** * Personal Narrative of a Journey 
through Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,** jfc. 

Chaftco I. 

Works upon Education. 

It is a remarkable fret, that although the whole world 
is agreed upon the important influence which education 
exercises upon the happiness of mankind, there should, 
notwithstanding, be no work extant, in which the sub- 
ject is fully and thoroughly investigated^-no treatise, bf 
co approved a reputation, that if a difference in opinion 
should arise with respect to the expression, " a good edu- 
cation," — a form of words in every body's mouth, — It 
might be possible to refer to some authority for tight upon 
the subject. 

I believe there is no science, if I may be permitted to 
use that term, in which so tittle progress has been made, 
ms in education; nor any thing, indeed, about the import- 
ance of which the world is agreed, so tittle understood. 
There are no acknowledged first principles. Every one 
admits the propriety of giving to a child a good educa- 
tion, and every one acts upon this a dmis sion to the best 
of his ability ; but to enter upon the task, is tike enter- 
ing upon a wide heath, across which there are mahy 
paths, but no finger-posts. Education differs in one 
most essential particular from most other things which 
influence man’s happiness : The difficulty lies, not In 
merely practising principles which are universally ad- 
mitted, but in ascertaining the principle that Is to be adt- 
ed upon. 

That we possess no standard work upon education, Is 
certain ; and I think it may be added, not one deserving 
of a higher reputation than it enjoys. Treatises upon this 
subject have hitherto been left in the hands of the ladles; 
and of these we have, indeed, many ; but there seems to 
be no good reason why this branch of philosophy, — the 
most profound that can be subjected to the investigation 
of the human faculties, because requiring the deepest 
kno wledge of the human mind, — should be quietly resign- 
ed to the powers of that sex, which, it is generally thought, 
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can b o — t with leas Justice ef its own philosophy, than of 
Its power of vanquishing that virtue in others. 

It is evidently impossible, within magazine limits, to 
supply the desideratum in the science of education ; I do 
think, however, that he who should present to the world 
a work, in which principles so just and intelligible were 
laid down, that if applied In practice, the error s now 
abounding in education might be avoided, would leave 
behind him a prouder and a worthier legacy, than was 
ever yet bequeathed by the pen of the scholar, or the 
sword of the conqueror. 

I proceed with my short, and, I trust, intelligible ex- 
position. 

Chatter II. 

There an two great principle* in Education. 

It is quite indisputable, that the end and aim of all 
education ought to be, to improve, to the greatest possible 
extant, in every mind subjected to its operation, the facul- 
ties which nature has implanted. Nature always does 
something ; and it is the business of education to carry 
on her design. But in no system of education with 
which I am acquainted, is nature looked to — the guide : 
a design is formed independent of her. Now, if I am 
right in the position laid down, every plan of education 
in which nature is not consulted, must be imperfect; and 
the rational object of enquiry, therefore, is, By what laws 
of nature shall we be governed in the training of the human 
mind? •* 

There seem to be two great principles upon which all 
education must proceed, in order that it may produce its 
greatest results : the one, that it must be in accordance 
with the invariable order which nature has established in 
the progressive developement of the human faculties ; the 
other, that it must not run counter to, but be in agreement 
with nature, in the varied distribution of her endowments. 
The first of these principles is in direct opposition to the 
system inculcated by a oertain modern female oligarchy; 
the second principle is opposed to all systems of education 
whatever. I proceed to speak of the first. 

Chatter III. 

The fidy of being wiser than Nature. Female Philosophers. 

A clever writer has said, “ Poets live in an ideal world 
of their own, and it would be as well if they were con- 
fined to it.** Some such saying might be spoken of the 
fitir sex, — only substituting the word real for ideal, — and 
adding, that although it might be well to confine them 
within their own world, yet so delightful a world it is, 
that others would fain share it with them. I trust the 
gallantry of this toumure may be thought a sufficient ex- 
tenuation of the rudeness which there doubtless is, in de- 
nying to the fair sex the palm in philosophy. 

It seems to me, that the first principle to be attended 
to in education, viz. to follow the order which nature has 
established in the developement of the human faculties, 
Is directly at variance with that system which has of late 
years been recommended by a conclave of well-meaning 
Individuals, — the new and rational system ; for what is 
the order which nature invariably follows in the develope- 
ment of the human faculties? It is, that among all the 
mental powers, judgment is the 1— t to ripen. This fact, 
howfiver, is either unknown to the disciples of the new 
school, or despised by them; for the books which are 
now recommended to be put the earliest into the hands 
of children, are addressed almost exclusively to the judg- 
ment, and little, if at all, to the imaginative faculty ; but 
If it be true, that at an age when imagination is capable 
of being impressed, judgment is incapable of being direct- 
ed, it nec es s a rily follows, that to attempt to instruct the 
latter, while the former is permitted to lie uncultivated. 
Is labouring to do that which cannot be done, and at the 
ssaoc time neglecting to do that which might be done. It 


is Impossible greatly to err in education, if an attentive 
eye be kept open the operations of nature; and it is 
equally imposs ib l e to do otherwise than err, if we sohelt 
tote, for her wise and unvarying laws, systems, the suc- 
cess of which depends upon a presumed want ef wisdom 
in nature. The faculties of the human mind are, doubt 
lees, matured in the beet possible order: that faculty 
which is the first capable of being impressed, ought to ho 
addressed the first ; to act otherwise, is to act either ig- 
norantly er presumptuously. 

Chars* IV. 

The Wisdom of Nature conspicuous in the Developement 
of the Faculties. 

It is undeniable, that the sped— of reading which la 
addressed to the judgment, is, generally speaking, less at- 
tractive than that which add r es s e s the imagination. From 
this, there seems an evident design in first maturing the 
imaginative faculty ; for, were it otherwise, — were judg- 
ment to take precedence of imagination, the mind of a 
child Would be repelled from reading, rather than attract- 
ed to it ; and iu thus elucidating the beauty of that de- 
sign, which, if respected in the training of the mind, will 
infallibly lead to results so great, I am at the same time 
exposing the absurdity, I dare almost say the impiety, of 
that system, which would entirely counteract the inten- 
tions of nature. But more than this, — a great moral end 
is designed by nature to be accomplished, in early matu- 
ring the imaginative faculty ; and it is indeed a misera- 
ble degree of ignorance that has attempted to frustrate 
this wise intention. There is no truth in moral science 
better established than this, that the cultivation of the 
imaginative faculty, and the progress of a certain kind of 
moral excellence, go hand in hand, — that kind of moral 
excellence which has its source in kind feelings and bene- 
volent affections. • From these spring the most excellent 
of the virtues ; indeed, it may be asked, which of them 
does not emanate from theee ? Can any one of the so- 
cial virtues be separated from kind feelings ? Can cha- 
rity live apart from them ? — charity, in its widest and 
most beautiful acceptation. Can avarice exist where 
theee have dominion ? Can injustice even have its sway ? 
Who, iu short, will do unto others, that which he would 
that men should do unto him, if he possess not the bene- 
volent affections ? Now, if it be true, as is here assumed, 
that the cultivation of the imaginative faculty, aqd the 
progress of the benevolent affections, be inseparable, Pro- 
vidence has most wiaely arranged the order in which the 
human faculties are developed, by maturing, in early 
yean, that faculty of the mind, which cannot be em- 
ployed without improving the heart ; for it is especially 
in the season of youth that the gentler virtues gain ac- 
cess there. The avenues to it are not then dosed by the 
freezing maxims, and selfish policy, which an intercourse 
with the world is too apt to engender. 

But although nothing need be urged to prove that it is 
good to possess compassion, and kindness, and charity, it 
seems necessary to show more dearly than has yet been 
done, the connexion between theee and the cultivation of 
the imaginative faculty. + 

The imagination is cultivated by the perusal of such 
fictitious relations, as it was usual to put into the hands 
of children before* theee were banished from the juvenile 
library. Now, what are these conversant with ? They 
are conversant with every thing that touches the heart 
of youth ; — they are conversant with all that exdtes kind 
emotions, and compassionate feelings. It is of no sort of 
consequence towards what object the kind emotion is di- 
rected, so as it be excited at alL It is equally important 
as regards the growth of virtue, that compassion be ex- 
dted towards a lamb, aa towards a human being : the 
virtue is equally nourished in both cases. It is impossi- 
ble that a child should read any of the beet selected and 
moat popular among the little works, which were com 
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the study and the recreation of the young, without bene- 
fit to the heart. I have more than once eeen children 
excited to tears, by that earliest of the offerings made to 
Intellect, “ The Death and Burial of Cock Robin." 
Here was a strong excitement of the benevolent affections, 
through the medium of imagination ; and it is impossible 
to tell how much of that sure virtue of kindness towards 
the brute creation may have been engendered through this 
aimple relation. Acts of aggression on the part of the 
strong, cruelty towards the inoffensive, and the suffer- 
ings of innocence, form the burden of all those little sto- 
ries which once formed a sort of infant mythology ; and 
are not indignation against the oppressor, — compassion 
for the weak< — hatred of cruelty, and sympathy with the 
sufferer, awakened in consequence ? I will venture to 
aay, that more — for more— of the virtue of compassion is 
taught, by reading of a wolf betraying and devouring a 
lamb, than by the most admirable piece of reasoning 
against cruelty, or a thousand injunctions to practise gen- 
tleness and kindness. 

The moral acta of charity and compassion, which are 
the result of reasoning, and which originate in a sense of 
duty, are as efficacious, indeed, as those which immediate- 
ly flow from the Impulses of a feeling heart. But then 
there it this essential difference between them Reason- 
ing it a laborious act of the mind : a sense of duty does 
not, in every mind, prescribe the same range of duties, 
but varies with every man's scale of moral obligation, — 
Is affected by the measure of every man's judgment, and 
by the extent of his information,— and is o ver b orne by 
many accidental impulses ; whereas, those acts of kind- 
ness, which seem the intuitive impulses of the mind, 
need no process of reasoning to urge their performance, — 
no sense of duty to establish their propriety, — vary not 
with the diversities of the mend creed, — are not affected, 
either by the measure of a man's judgment, or by the ex- 
tent of his information, — and cannot be overborne by 
other impulses, because no impulse is more immediate 
than that which urges the acta themselves. 

It Is one thing to conv inc e the judgment, and another 
tiling to touch the heart.* Even supposing a child able 
to comprehend the obligation to the performance of a duty, 
it is questionable if much be done for virtue if the con- 
viction of the judgment and the dictate of the heart do 
not go hand in hand ; but once let the feelings incite to 
acts of virtue, and the verdict of the judgment will speedily 
be obtained. 

(To be concluded in our next,) 


THE AYRSHIRE SCULPTOR— HI8 NEW WORKS. 

Ma Thom has now finished a complete group of figures 
from the Tale of Tam O' Shan ter, by which the opening 
scene of the poem is fully and forcibly illustrated. In 
addition to the hero of the tale and “ Souter Johnnie,” it 
consists of other two important personages, — the landlord 
and landlady of the Hospitium where the jolly former held 
his carousal on the eventful night of his rencontre with 
the “ hellish legion" of “ Alio way’s anld haunted kirk." 
The figures are all of the natural size. Those of Tam 
and the Souter are almost copies of the statues which 
were exhibited here, and which are now drawing crowds 
of fashionable visitors in Bond Street ; but they are dif- 
ferently placed in regard to each other — Tam, in the 
group, being engaged in a dose tlte-d-tite with the Land- 
lady, while the Souter’a “ queerest stories " are directed 
to the Landlord. This arrangement is in perfect keeping 
with the poem, and it has necessarily led the artist to re- 


* When I speak of the quantise of the heart, I do so only in obe> 
dienes to common phraseology. 1 betters the brain to be the test of 
the emotions, aa veil aa of the intellectual faculties { for, although 
there are sympathetic influences between one part of the body and 
another, this does not prove that the seat 6f the emotions b anywhere 
else than in the brain | the heart palpitating with emotion does no 
more prove that the emotion has its origin in the heart, than the hah 
standing on and proves that tar is sealed in the tads. 


p r es e nt Tam in a lees boisterous mood than he ap pea r e d 
to be in when sitting $ohu with his story-telling friend.* 
Instead of all his faculties being immersed in one “great 
guffaw," as in the former figure, his countenance is merely 
animated with a smile of such breadth as a rustic aright 
be supposed to wear when paying coart to one of whom 
he was fond, and with whom he was familiar. His face 
is turned a little to the left, on which side the Landlady 
is placed, with a corresponding inclination of body ; and, 
judging from the “ smirking smile M that curie her tip, 
she is very well pleased with the former's gallantry. The 
Souter, as in the former group, appears to have been just 
delivered of one of his “ queerest stories." His waggish 
eye rests complacently on the Landlord, who is represented 
to be in convulsions of laughter at his friend's wit, and 
quite unconscious of the flirtation which is going on be- 
tween his buxom wife and his honoured guest. t 

In point of execution, these figures are equal to thooo 
already before the public. Tam p ossesses the —me free- 
dom of outline, esse of attitude, and accuracy of symme- 
try, with a face of a more intellectual cast than the ori- 
ginal. The Souter is — like his prototype as possible. 
The Landlord is a little round-bellied man, with his head 
thrown well back, that he may laugh the louder ; and in 
one hand he holds a horn half-full of ale, which he is ap- 
parently spilling, without being aware of his loss. The 
Landlady is an excellent figure, though less en bon point 
than most people would expect in one of her celling. The 
attitude in which she is placed, however. Is exceedingly 
characteristic of the duties of her office. She Is seated on 
the front of an arm chair, not in the indolent attitude of one 
who dreams of repose, but in the active position of a person 
who has just — t down in the expectation of being imme- 
diately called upon to “ answer the bell.” Her right ar- 
rests on the chair elbow, and her left hand, in which she 
has gathered her apron into graceful folds, rests upon her 
knee. Her body leans slightly forward ; and while her 
foce, which is turned towards Tam, is abundantly e xp r ee- 
sire of the good-wili she bears him, and the happiness of 
her present condition, her feet are so planted as to indi- 
cate her readiness, when called on, to rise and “ fill ano- 
ther gill." She is adorned with a profusion of curls, and 
her head-dress consists of what was some sixty yean since 
denominated, in Ayrshire, a “ round-eared mutch," strap- • 
ped to the head by a ribbon round the mid-piece, and sur- 
mounted by a knot of ribbons, a little to the right side. 
Her neck is bare, but over her shoulders and bosom is 
thrown a thin handkerchief, which disappean under the 
heavier fabric of a stuff gown— we suppose it to have 
been of that material — with short sleeves, frilled at the 
elbow, and leaving the arms below naked. Her apron, 
as In the days of our grandmothers, is tied round her 
body by a “ string case," and is finished with a frill ; a ad 
the whole costume is executed with so much accuracy 
and good taste, that in the opinion of many it would not 
do the most tip-top mantua-maker discredit. We shall 
leave this point, however, as in duty bound, to the deter- 
mination of our fair readers,— only premising, that these 
who agree with us will think the gown too closely fitted 
to the body, and not sufficiently ample in the skirt. 

The group of statues which we have thus endeavoured 
to describe, belongs, we understand, to the Earl of Cas- 
sillis, who promptly patronised the artist in the outset of 
his career. Besides a desire to encourage tkfe native 
genius of the county from whence his lordship takes hia 
title, perhaps the circumstance of the person whom 
Burns selected as the archetype of the “ heroic Tam " 
having been a tenant on the Cnlzean estate, had some 
influence with his lordship in choosing a subject for 
Mr Thom's chiseL The identity of this individual has 
now become a question of some interest in the west; 
and as we ' were instrumental in giving currency to 
the tradition which imputes the honour to “ Thomas 
Reid," we may here state, that since the publication of tbs 
article in the LnuiT Journal, in which the sutyect 
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Was mentioned, Mr Smith of Swindrigemuir has written 
t» Mr A old of Ayr, that be met with Borne at the house 
#f Sir William Cunningham of Robertland, before the 
perm was published, when, in answer to a question by 
Mr Smith, he said, that the prototype of his hero was 
the “ Gudeman of Shanter,” whose name, Mr Smith was 
Informed by some one present, was “ Douglas Grahame.” 
It Is certain that a person of that name possessed the 
Shanter form when Borns resided with his unde in its 
neighbourhood, and attended Kirkoswald School ; and it 
Is not remembered, by the oldest persons in Carriek, that 
It ever was occupied by a Thomas Reid. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged merit of Mr Thom’s 
fast productions, it was the opinion of many persons 
Well acquainted with the Fine Arts, that his ignorance of 
the conventional rules of Sculpture rendered his success In 
any new attempt highly problematical ; and perhaps those 
Opinions may be well founded, in reference to the higher 
and more severe departments of the art ; but his subse- 
quent walks have greatly shaken their foroe, and demon- 
strated how very easily genius can surmount the obstacles 
that lie in Its way. The Landlord and Landlady of the 
group we have noticed, like his diet productions, were 
thumped out of the rough block by the mere guidance of 
the artist’s unerring eye, unaided by models or drawings 
<rf any sort ; and if they do not raise him higher in the 
scale of artists than he stood before, they will not, at 
least, diminish his fome. In addition to these statues, 
Mr Thom has recently sculptured, in white fr e estone, a 
portrait of a gentleman, which has not only the merit of 
being well executed, but is a striking likeness. And he 
9un now nearly finished, in the same material, a bust of 
Burns, in which we already recognise the features de- 
pleted in Lockhart’s Life of the Bard, from the vivid re- 
collection of Sir Walter Scott. These basts have beau 
executed without any other model before the artist than 
the living head of the one individual, and a tolerable copy 
ef Nasmyth’s portrait of the other ; and yet, they both 
possess so much individuality, that even a stranger to the 
persons re pres ented would hardly hesitate to pronounce 
them foithful likenesses. Judging from these specimens, 
we have little doubt of Mr Thom’s success in Portrait 
Sculpture ; but we would anxiously press upon him the 
attainment of something greater in the noble art which 
he has adopted. P osse s si ng, ss he dees, a precision of 
eye and dexterity of hand seldom equalled, he may rea- 
sonably hope, by a close and diligent study of his profes- 
sion, to rank his name with the greatest sculptors which 
cur country has produced ; and we sincerely hope he is 
ambitious ef that imperishable honour. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A LETTER PROM MY COUSIN. 

I nmne I could write you a letter, Hal, 

In the style of your letters to me, 

With a little sense, and a little rhym% 

And a very little poetrie. 

You know, when I was a girl, Hal, 

I scribbled some brilliant things. 

At least I remember yen need to say— 

“ They should only be read by kings.” 

That was a flight of foncy, Hal, 

And we both have changed since then ; 
Yet still when I write to you, dear Hal, 
My heart is In my pen : 

I have taken my seat In the arbour, Hal, 
In the midet of the bees and the dowers, 
And the summer winds and odours, Hal, 
Rentt many leng-leet hours. 


I wish you would pack your portmanteau, Hal, 
And fling yourself into the miilj 
It will take little more than a day and a night. 

To bring you to Langley Dale. 

'Us the sweetest spot in the world, Hal, 

And just for a poet like you ; 

A lovelier scene of hill and grove 
No painter ever drew. 

And I want yon to knew my husband, Hal, 

For I’m sure you’ll be pleased with each other ; 
And besides, we have three rosy children, Hal, 

All amazingly like their mother } — 

I hear their merry voices now, 

Even now from among the tre es, ■ 

O, Hal ! what a fathomless depth of joy 
To a mother in sounds like these 1 

Then there’s a winding streamlet, Hal, 

With trout in every pool ; 

And three miles off a broad blue like— 

Moot calm and beautiful. 

And we’ve got a delicious garden, Hal, 

And a capital hot-house, too ; 

And the poaches that grow on the north east wall 
Are the largest you ever knew. 

Are you still as fond of music, Hal, 

As you used to be of yore ? 

For I’ve many tongs to sing to you now 
That you never heard before ; 

But I’ll sing you all the old songs too, 

That we so loved long ago, 

The little playful madrigals. 

And the airs of sadder flow. 

I have heard there’s a flrst-rate singer, Hal, 

Who has sung all her songs to you. 

And perhaps you may value my feebler notes 
Not so much as you wont to do ; 

But my simple voice, as it chants to you, Hal, 
Some once familiar thing, 

Will many a thought of our childhood, Hal, 

Back to your memory bring. 

At all events, come to see os, Hal, 

Ere the golden months be past. 

For I think you are not so happy, Hal, 

As when we parted last ; 

And if there be song or word of mine 
That can either soothe or please. 

Well bury all your cares, dear Hal, 

Deep In oblivion's teas. 

Well bury all your eares, dear Hal, 

A thousand fathoms down. 

And well send you back a merrier man 
To your friends in the busy town ; 

Well send you back with a ruddier cheek. 

And a brighter beaming eye. 

And again you will tread with a bounding stapt 
Again will your heart beat high. 

There’s fome and p ower before you, Hal, 

Ay, more than the world thinks ; 

But he only gains the summit, Hal, 

Who neither quails nor shrinks. 

Then let not the world disarm thee, Hal, 

Though its sunniest hopes be gone ; 

New friends, will rise around thee, Hal, — 

Press thou but boldly on. 

H. G. B. 
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LINES 

From the German of Heine. 

I mbt upon a Journey 
The family of my fair, 

And joyfully they hail'd me. 

With unaffected air. 

They ask’d me many questions. 

If all was right and well ; 

And said I had not alterVl — 
Except that I was pale. 

I ask'd for old relations, 

And friends of auld lang syne ; 
And for the little dog that used 
To lick my hand and whine ; 
And for the married daughter — 

I ask’d — with pensive brow ; 
And joyfully they told me 
She was a mother now. 

O many a gratulation 
Was kindly given by me, 

That thousand, thousand blessings, 
Might still her dowery be ! 

Her little sister told me. 

The pup of auld lang syne, 

Had grown a growling mastiff 
And fallen into the Rhine. 

The fairy’s like her sister ! 

The very smile she were 
Still lives Hi every dimple, 

And charms me as of yore ! 


I do net love the fruits that push 
Our flowery hopes away, — 

The silver blossoms — ruby-streakM, 
Ah ! dearer far are they ! 


A LAMENT FOR CtTLLODSN. 

By Alexander Balfour, Author of u Contemplation, amd 
other Poems," frc. 

[This Poem ft extracts* from so wnpablis h ad Metric* Tala, hi 
whtth it is Introduced ss the song of sa old Higtdsad widawuj 

Alas ! for the land of the heath-cover’d mountains, 
Where raves the loud tempest, and rolls the dark flood I 
Alas ! lor the land of the smooth crystal fountains, 

The sword of the slayer has stain'd them with bleed l 
Ah, me ! for the nation, so famous in story, 

Where valour, and freedom, and loyalty, shone ! 

They gather’d around the bright star of their glory ; 

Bqt faded their laurels, their glory is gone ! 

Weep, Caledonia ! — mourn for the fallen ! 

His banner, unfurl’d, in splendour was streaming, 

The sons of the mighty were gather’d around ; 

Their bucklers and breeds words in brightness were gkanw 
hif, 

And high bent each heart at the lend pibroch’s sound : 
They came to Culleden, the dark field of danger — 

Oh ! why will not memory the record efface : 

Alas ! for their Leader, the gallant young Stranger ! 

And woe to the traitors who wrought the disgrace ! 
Weep, Caledonia l — m o urn for the fallen ! 


BLOSSOMS. 

By Henry G. Bell 

It is a lesson sad and true, 

Of human life to me, 

To mark the swelling fruit push off 
The blossoms from the tree ; 

The Silver blossoms ruhy-streak’d. 

That scent the summer air, 

That gleam among the dark green leaves, 
And make a sunshine there ; 

The dew-drop’s fr agr an t dwelling-place 
Through all the gentle night, — 

The latticed window's fairy screen 
From morning’s flush of light. 

No wonder that the young bird sits 
Among the boughs and eings ; 

He finds companionship in th em, — 
Soft-breathing lovely things ! 

No wonder that the fair child wreaths 
Their riches round her brow ; 

They are themselves an emblem meet 
Of what that child is now. 

Alas ! like childhood’s thoughts they difr— 
They drop — they fade away ; 

A week — a little week — and then 
The blossoms where are they ? 

You tell me they make room for fruits-— 

A mosotmbetant&al store; 

©Ot Often stolen ere His ripe, 

Oft rotten at the core. 

I do not love the worthless gifts 
That bend our childhood doom. 

And give us for our chaplet wreath 
Ambition’s leaden crown. 


Alas ! for the heroes whom death has enshrouded ! 

Yet not for the valiant and mighty I weep ; 

When darkness was lowering, their sun set unclouded. 
And loud was the war-shout that lull’d them asleep • 

Their turf the gay Spring with rich verdure shall cover. 
The sweet flower of Summer in fragrance shall bloom; 

In the mist from the mountains blight spirits shall fcove^ 
The shades of their fathers shall glide o’er the tomb ! 
Weep, Caledonia !— mom fat the fatten ! 

Alas ! for the Stranger, by fortune forsaken. 

Who pillows his head on the heath-blossom'd hill ; 

From dreams of delight with the day to awaken, 

His cheek pale and wet with the night-dew so chill 1 

Alas ! for my country — her glory’s departed — 

No more shall the Thistle its purple bloom wave ! 

But shame to the coward — the traitor false-hearted I 
And barren the black sod be aye on his grave 1 
Weep, Caledonia ! — mourn for the fallen ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


| Wa understand that MrtUurray has In preparation for his Family 
Library, Lives of General the Earl of Peterborough, by Sir Walter 
I Seottt of Cowper and Cervantes, by Mr Lockhart ; of Sir Isaac New* 

: too, by Dr Brew* ter; of Julius Cmssr, by the Rev. John WUHsidm 
; of General Wolfe, by Mr Southey ; and of Sir Thomas Monro, by 
' the Rev. G. R.Gleig. 

Mr Murray will also speedily publish the Papers of the Earl of 
! Msrehmont, comprising s number of original and unknown doou- 
; menu, diaries, dee. illustrative of the Reigns of Queen Anne, Georgs 
| I., a Memoir of the Public Life of Robert, second Marquis of 
Londonderry,— a new edition of Boswell's Life of Dr Samuel John- 
I son, edited, end illustrated with numerous biographlenl and histo*- 
i cal notes, by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker,— the Antiquities 
I of Greece sod Roms, ssleeted from the best authorities, both nnefeqt 
| and modern, and principally intended for the use of schools, by the 
Rev. John Williams,— the Descent into Hell, s Poem,— the History 
| of the Jews, by the Rev. H. H. Milmon, — the Life and Timas of 
i Dante,— a Memoir of the residence of Lord Byron in Greece, com- 
! prising s Diary of his conversations upon the subject of Christianity, 

1 by the late Dr Kennedy,— and the Life and Reign of George IIL 
i The Landscape Annual, which is to appear in November, and 
which is in the hands of the proprietor of the Keepsake, bids fair to 
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be a very tplendhl and interacting work. It is designed to exhibit 
a series of views illustrative of the most Interesting scenery of Eu- 
rope; and the views 'are to be accompanied with literary papers. 
Intended to p r es en t,' not only an accurate and vivid description of 
the scenes delineated by the artist, but likewise to recatt the many in- 
teresting recollections which the pages of history or the records of 
tradition can supply. The forthcoming volume is to comprise a suc- 
cession of the most attractive views that occur on the route from 
Geneva to Rome. It will consist of about 300 pages of letter-press, 
and twenty-six highly-finished line engravings, from views taken on 
thespotbyProut. The literary department is under the management I 
of Mr T. Roecoe, and the Author of the Castilixn. - 

A musical work is in p ro gre s s, which is likely to be one of some 
Interest. It is to be entitled, ** Pe n insu l a r Melodies," and will con- 
sist of a collection of melodies by the most esteemed composers of 
Spain and Portugal. The poetry is to be chiefly by Mrs Hemans ; 
which win guarantee its grace and elegance; and the melodies are to 
be harmonised by Senor la Duma, Maitrede la Chapelle to the King 
of Spain. 

The Golden Lyre, which attracted marked attention among the 
annuals of last year, will this year be again published by Mr Haas. 

The author of the Revolt of the Bees a nno un c — Hamden in the 
Nineteenth Century, or C o lloquies on the Errors and improvements 
of Society. 

To-day Mr Buckingham concludes his Lectures here, after ha- 
ving delivered nine in Edinburgh, and two in Leith. Mr Bucking- 
ham has made some changes in his route through Scotland since we 
— mouceed it last Saturday. He visits Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, and Dumfries. We are glad to un- 
derstand that he proposes returning to Scotland next Spring, be- 
fore which time he will take atrip to Ireland. 

Taylor and Carlile are now lecturing at Manchester. They have 
•ant round circulars to the clergy and dissenting ministers of the 
town, presenting their compliments as Infidel Missionaries, and chal- 
lenging disco— km on the merits of ths Christian religion. 

The Heraldry of Crests, containing nearly 3500 crests, with the 
bearers' names, alphabetically arranged, and illustrated by remarks 
historical and explanatory, intended as a companion to Clark’s Ea‘y 
Introduction to the Study of Heraldry, is announced for early pub- 
lication. 

Mr Bowring is prsparing for publication the Poetry of the Magyars, 
with an account of the Literature and Language of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and Biographical Notices of their most distinguished 
Poets. Also, by the same author, Bohemian Anthology, with an in- 
troductory history of Ccskian Literature. 

London UwivxaaiTY. — The first session of this Institution having 
closed, there was, a few days ago, a distribution of prims to the stu- 
dents who had most distinguished themselves on their examinations. 
Earl Grey was in the chair ; and the great room, capable of contain- 
ing about a thousand persons, was filled.— -Tbs building of the Lon- 
don University Is rapidly approaching a state of completion ; the por- 
tico, in particular, promises to be, when finished, a splendid speci- 
men of architectural taste. The roof is constructed on tire classical 
principle of the ancient Greek tile. The adaptation of this antique 
style is quite new, and has proved, in its practical effect, altogether 
success Ati. ~ 

Statistics on Madnxbs and Suicidx. — The number of persons 
afflicted with madne— is one-third greater among women than 
among men. Men are struck with madne— most frequently about 
the age of thirty and thirty-one; women about the age of from forty 
to forty-three. Women are generally most disposed to melancholy ; 
men to suicide. Suicides are generally more common among men 
In the. month of April, and among women in the month of August. 
Siddd— are more frequent among unmarried men ; but with wo- 
men it is observed that suicide is more common among the married. 
Suicide becomes more common among men from the age of thirty- 
five to forty'll ve; among women, from the age of twenty-five to 
thirty-five. It is a remarkable fad, that the two sexes appear to pre- 
serve the diflbreoee of their manners and habits, in the choice of the 
means of destruction to which they have recourse. Thus, men 
choose cutting instruments and fire-arms ; women choose poison and 
suffocation. The most immediate causes of suicide among women 
are Jealousy, and unfortunate attachments ; among men, disappoint- 
ed ambition and reverses of fortune. Misery produces a pretty near- 
ly equal number of suicides in both sexes. 

Theatrical Gossip.— At the English Opera House, a new Opera 
called *« The Robber's Bride," — the music by Ries— has been pro- 
duced with success. Messrs Phillips, Sapio, and Thorne, sustain the 
principal parts^-*Matthews and Yates have closed the Adelphi for the 
—on, and are going to France^-Malibran fainted on the stage at 
the King’s Theatre the other evening, and a brilliant and crowded 
audience were co nse quent ly deprived of the Opera.— Kean, we are 
glad to hear. Is himself again ;— The Beffast Guardian says, " This 
unrivalled actor made his appearance in our Theatre on Monday 


night, to a most respectable house, in the character of Shytock. We 
never saw him to more advantage. His health seems to be perfect l y 
restored ; and the audience testified their delight by the most raptu- 
tous and enthusiastic applause. "—There are to be three grand Musical 
Festivals this year in England, one at each of the following town*— 
Chester, G l o u ce ste r, and Birmingham. Mi— Patoo, Madame Mall- 
bran, and Brahsxn, -re to sing at them.— Young has bean p er fo r m ing 
in Dublin, Braham in Brighton, C. Kemble in Manchester and Liver- 
pool — Madame Caradori had only £35 at her benefit in Liverpool— 
Madame Catalan! has been making a professional tour through f in- 
land. In Dublin and Cork she received £2000 for twenty-eight 
nights* performance. She pro poec s going to Italy in autumn.— 
Vesti is has been drawing vary crowded hone— la Dublin, and received 
£700 for twelve nights. — The following punning song is sung by Mias 
H. Cawae, as Nannetla, in the new melo-drama of the *' Sister of 
Charity:" 

There never wee a Nun, Sir, without a true call. 

And call I have none, Sir— for Nun, Sir, at all; 

And except in Nun’s flesh. Sir, no Nun there can be. 

And none of the kind. Sir, was ever in me : 

So I can’t be a Nun, Sir, 1 can’t be a Nun, 

And more after that. Sir— I won't be a Nun f 

And I wont be a Nun, Sir— be-Caw s c l et me see— 

Because I don’t want. Sir— a Nun, Sir, to be; 

And still if you tease me to tell why I don’t. 

It’s because, if you please. Sir— because I— I won't : 

So I cant be a Nun, Sir— I cant be a Nun — 

I can’t, and I oughtn't, and I wont be a Nun I 
The Manager of the Theatre Royal hers has gone on a visit to the 
English provincial theatres, and It is his object to pick up some rein- 
forcements for his own company among them.— A Ltadon paper 
says, absurdly enough, that ** Mr Murray has disbanded the whole at 
his old corps f his command to them to go to the * rightabout* being 
propelled by the depression of the times." The same paper adds, 
with equal accuracy, that “ there is not at present one regular dra- 
matic company in the kingdom of Scotland." — A melo-dramatic 
spectacle, called “ Peter Wilkins, or the Flying Indians," has been 
produced at the Caledonian Theatre with considerable spirit and 
complete succe— . 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Communication from the Ettrick Shepherd In our next 

“ It may be too late To-morrow," though well written, is scarcity 
original or striking enough.— The Communication from “ Tyro," of 
Glasgow, is too long for our pages.— We have received the “ Letter 
regarding the System of Education pursued at the High School," and 
will probably have something to say upon the subject next weelL— 
The Pamphlets on the Catholic Question, with which we have been 
flavoured from Aberdeen, we must decline noticing at present—*' D. 
M.’s” communication is under consideration. 

A Letter from Dunfermline informs us, that 94 three Fife Domi- 
nies, constant readers and admirers of our excellent Journal, ha- 
ving met together on the night our 35th number arrived in that town, 
and being particularly attracted with the lines * Written at Midnight,* 
forthwith sat down at three separate tables, and after a couple of 
bottles of Bailie Campbell's best, and as many gills of Burntisland 
aqua, produced a poem each." They have sent these poems to us, 
and request that we win act as the judex litis, and decide which of 
them is ths bast, and which the worst. We give the palm to that 
which is entitled " Cogitations of a Young Pie-baker," and begins 
thus:— 

" Odi ! I have never baked what I can bake. 

And what, so please the powers, I yet shall bake. 

1 look down on the paltry mean contents 
Of this vile basket here, with many a curse ;— 

They are but penny-pi—, hawk’d in the street; 

And though the smell may lure a hungry chap, 

A score of crowded bread-boards push me by, — 

Sneer at my poor batch— as well, by Jove I they may. 

And leave It to be munch’d, or to grow mouldy." 

The next best is signed “ A.," and die third, which has also merit, 
is signed " B." 

" The Nightmare," by William Danby, in our next— The verses 
by *• H.’ are pretty, but somewhat commouploeew— The Communi- 
cation from Broughty is clever, but of too local and confined an In- 
terest — The spirited lines addressed to Mi— Landon would appear 
with better grace In the Loudon Literary Goarffo— 1 The Lin— by 
** C. M. P." and •* T." of Stonehaven will not suit us. 

Our second notice of the Reverend W. M. Kinsey's Work on Por* 
tngal, Is unavoidably postponed. 
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[Na S7. July tS, 18*9.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Art*. 

This day is published, 

BY THOMAS CLARK. 38, George Street, 

Price SU Shillings, 

rpHE FOREIGN REVIEW. No. VII. 

CO NTH NTS. 

Art. I. The Eloquence of the French Bar.— IT. History of Litho- 
graphy.— III. Dam iron, Philosophy in France.— IV. Jovefianos, Life 
and Writings.— V. Novalis.— VI. Romances of Sir Tristrem.— VII. 
VI tails, Swedish Poetry.— VII L Niebuhr's Historical and Philologi- 
cal Tracts.— IX. Guipuscnan Ballads.— X. Pecchio, Political Econo* 
mists of Italy.— XI. to XVII. Short Reviews of the newest Classical, 
Danish, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish Publica- 
tions.— XVII L Continental Literary Intelligence.— XIX. Select Fo- 
reign Publications during the last three months. 

London : Black, You no, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street; Bos- 
lANoa. Barth rs, and Lowbll, Great Marlborough Street; Tho- 
mas Clark, Edinburgh; and Hodgbs and Smith, Dublin. 

No. VIII. will be published in September. 


WHITE'S SELBORNE.— NEW EDITION. 

TO FORM VOL. XLV. OF CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

On the 13th of August will appear, in one volume, illustrated with 
Engravings, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY 

SELBORNE, 

By theUt. R*». GILBERT WHITE, A.M. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A NEW EDITION. WITH ADDITIONS. 

By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 

Author of " Illustrations of Ornithology." 

Edinburgh : Constable and Co., 19, Waterloo Place ; and Hubbt, 
Ckancb, and Co., London, 

Who have the following interesting works in preparation, underta- 
ken expressly for Constable’s Miscellany : 

An AUTUMN in ITALY ; or a PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of a TOUR in the AUSTRIAN, TUSCAN, RO- 
MAN, and SARDINIAN STATES, in 18i7. By J. D. Sinclaiu, 
Esq. 1 voL 

II. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 

BURNS, Chronologically arranged. With a Preliminary Essay and 
Notes, and sundry Additions. By J. G. Lockhast, LL.B* 2 vols. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, comprl- 
sing the History of the Commonwealth, from the year 1642 to the 
Restoration of Charles 11. in 1660. By M. Russell, LL.D. 2 
vols. 

IV. 

LIFE of HERNAN CORTES, and CON- 
QUEST of MEXICO. By Don Trusba y Cosio. 1 VoL 

Also, by the same Author, 

LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, and CON* 
QUEST of PERU. 

VI. 

HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, from 
the Institution of the Order till its Suppression by Bonaparte. By 
Alksandjcr Suthbkland. 2 vols. 

VII. 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS, 
and JESUITS, with Sketches of other European Secret Societies. 2 
vole. 

VIII. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest 

Authentic Era till its Union with Great Britain in 1800. 3 vols. 

IX. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR of IN- 
DEPENDENCE, with MEMOIRS of GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
t vole. 


This day is published. 

In 12mo, price is. boards, 

TETTERS from NOVA SCOTIA and NEW 

^ BRUNSWICK; illustrative of their Moral, Religious, and 
Physical Circumstances, during the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. t 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innas; M. Oolh, Glasgow; and 
WHtTTAKaa and Co. London. 


Popular Works recently published In Constable's Miscellany : 

HISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, from its 

Establishment in 1326 till 1828. By Edward Upham, Esq. 2 vols. 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE CON 

SPIRACIBS connected with BRITISH HISTORY, during the L5th, 
16th, end 17th Centuries. By John Parksr Lawson, M.A., Au- 
thor of the " Life and Time* of Archbishop Laud," Ac. 2 vols. 

III. 

HISTORYofthe REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND, 

under DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. By Robbrt Cham- 
use, Author of the " Rebellion in Scotland in 1743," Ac. 1 voL 

IV. 

HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINTING, and 
ARCHITECTURE. By J. 8. Miami LLD. Author of «* The 
LUb of Cenova," Ac. 


Published this day, 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. LXXXI. 

N.B.— Numbers 79 and 80 will consist of an Index to the last 
Nineteen Volumes of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Edinburgh : Olivkr A Boyd, Tweeddale Court. 


This day is published. 

By STIRLING A KENNEY, and JOHN FAIRBAIRN, 
Edinburgh, 

THE SCOTTISH TOURIST and ITINERARY; 

A or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and the 
Western Islands. With a Description of the Principal Steam-Boat 
Tours. Second Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments — Illustrated by Maps and Views. Price 9s. boards, or 10a. 6d. 
bound. 

•«* The rapid sale of the first Edition of the Scottish Tourist is 
a decided proof of the superiority both of its plan and execution over 
any similar work. The second Edition, besides being lilutlrated by 
four new Plates, will be found to contain very considerable Additions 
and Improvements. 

*« We have no hesitation in praising it, since we happen to know that 
the most distinguished personage in literature, whom Scotland can or 
ever could boast of, has deliberately piooounced it to be the best 
book of its kind that has fallen into his hands. It is chiefly remark- 
able for skilful condensation of much matter, which has lost none of 
its value by undergoing that proce ss ac c urate and extensive histori- 
cal knowledge, and elegance and vigour of diction. The formation 
of the plan of the work, and its various detail-, and the preparatory 
study, must have cost much more labour than the composition itself; 
for a plan more perfect— embracing such a variety of objects (all that 
is interesting and curious in Scottish scenery) — and showing the geo- 
graphical relations in which these objects, and the roads conducting 
to them, stand to each other, never came under our observation."— 
“ The value of the whole work is much enhanced by a number of 
Maps, upon such a truly original and ingenious plan as do credit to 
the inventor. — Each of these is devoted to an entire tour, occupies a 
page, and consists of three columns, in which are distinctly traced 
all the places of any note, (mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
villas, Ac.) along the route to be pursued, their relative distances, 
and the roads that diverge from the route .” — Caledonian Mercury , 
Ilf A May , 1829. 

" Those, however, who desire to extend their knowledge of Loch 
Lomond, I would refer to Stirling and Kenney’s Tourist’s Guide of 
1827— one of the best books of the kind 1 have met with."— 'Scots- 
math 16JA April, 1828. 

ALIO, 

Just published, 

1. A MAP of the PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
of SCOTLAND. Price 2s. fid. neatly done up ; or coloured, and in 
a Case, 5s. 6d. 

2. A New TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. 

Price 2s. 6d. neatly done up; or coloured, and in a Case, 3s. 6d. 


TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS, AND SEDENTARY. 

BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

DERS,— produce an extremely rtf ret king Effervescing DrMt, 
prtfkrabU to Soda, Seidtitx, or Magnesia Water , and at the same 
time a mild and cooling apkriknt, peculiarly adaptsd to promote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, andthereby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 
of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, Ac. Ac. and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of having recourse to Ca- 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to de- 
bilitate the system. When taken after too free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usiud 
disagreeable effects an altogether avoided. In warm cl (mates they 
will be found extremely henirtlctal, as they prevent or 

Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes,— and 10s. fid. and 20s. eases, by 
Butlbr, Chemist to His Majesty, No. 73, Princk's Strkkt. 
Edinburgh ; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s name end ad- 
dress, in the Label affixed to each box and case,) may be obtained 
DruggiiU *° d B 00 ** 11 *™ throughout the Unl- 

Of whom may also be procured, 

BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATB SALTS,— which contain all the solid in- 
gredient* of the celebrated Springs of Harrowgate, with the very 
important addition of the Volatile Gasea in an immediate state of 
disengagement^ the addition of pure water, and altogether will be 


and G outy Affections ; and it has, in particular, acquired great cele- 
brity for the removal of the moat complicated ■»<< obstinate Cutane- 
— “ — The Salts aresoUials.6d.aadl0s.6d. BoUk*. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTERS. 

A FEW Copies of the First Volume of tbi* Work 

11 are still on Sale, price 15s. in boards — The mcaeas which has 
attended the Ealhauiuih Literaat Journal, since its commence, 
ipent, has been quite unprecedented in foe history of Scottish Pe- 
riodicals; and the Proprietors are resolved to spate no .expense or 
•section to make U worthy of the patronage It has so ttheraUy re- 
ceived. The highly flattering manner in which the Journal has 


ji MTi rig Wr&m V.m W ’ff WW 


from a very great number of similar testimonials. 

•• From what 1 know of the Editor, a gentleman of tales*, spirit, 
■nd perseverance, 1 foretel the book will prosper,"— C uribtofhir 
North, in Blackwood a Magazine for November , 1828. 



So which the greater number of distinguished Scottish writers are 
Regular contributors .’* — The Spirit and Manners of the Age. 

" For various kinds of .work, the Editor Is a host within himself; 
fiis range, in feet. Includes the wide extremes of • a soog and a ser- 
mon,' and we may truly say of him in the w« rdf of the proverb, that 
* nothing seems to come wrong he putshis hand to.’ In addition to 
Ibis, he nas excellent backing, by means of which he is enabled to 
present the public with a weekly bill of fare, prepared by some of the 
f list coo ks of which Scotland can boast at present "— Dumfries 
Courier* 

“ Our readers do not require to be informed of the high estimation 
in which we hold the Edinburgh Literary Journal .— Since the com- 
mencement of our undertaking, scarcely a week has passed in which 
we have not gratified a very great number of our readers, by trans- 
■ferring to our columns some part of its valuable contents. When 
are consider how many able individuals are engaged in supporting 
the Journal, by their literary exertions, we cannot wonder at the un- 
exampled success which it has experienced. The number before us 
contains a greater variety of able literary articles than we have ever 
■before met with in any similar publication ."— Aberdeen Observer. 

“ We borrow the following article, with our best acknowledgments , 
trom our able and eloquent contemporary, the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal. His access to the best source* of theatrical info nnatiop is 
u nd o u bt ed ." * Journal* 


The last number of this hebdomadal Is perhaps the most re- 
markable thing of the kind ever published in this country. It is frill 
of literary gems, forming the most detighifril melange of criticism, 
stories, sketches, essays, poetry, and varieties, we ever saw compress- 
ed into four-ond-twenty closely printed panto. Wa doubt whether 
any work in Great Britain, of three times the bulk and pretension, 
can exhibit such an illustrious list of contributors.”— Dundee Courier . 

** When this enterprising periodical was first announced, we view- 
ed the circumstance as offering, in the tried abilities and seal of the 
Editor, and in the extent of his resources, the prospect Qf supply Law 
a deridflmtum in the literature of Scetland. Our sentiments on Ode 
subject, judging from the numerous editions of our article in other 
papers, must have expressed those of the public ; it, therefore, gives 
us additional pleasure to state now, that, by the progress of foe 


us additional pleasure In state now, that, by the progress of foe 
work, these anticipations have been most amply realised. The stus* 
cess of the Journal, in fact, has been altogether unprecedented ; but, 
in this merited prosperity, we see nothing to excite surprise ; the on? 
tire publication, down to the manipulations of the printer and tut 


array of distinguished names which appear in the list of its contribu- 
tors, and to tne singularly varied, spirited, and attractive articles, 
whether in the shape of reviews or original essays, which diversify 
and adorn its columns." — Caledonian Mercury. 

•* This periodical, which, from its commencement has been con- 
ducted with a degree of literary ability and spir.t unprecedented in 
any work of the same description, has, we rejoice to state, obtained a 
very large share of public patronage. • • • This is s degree 

Of popularity we never expected to see any weekly publication of 
(he kind attain in this country ; for though from the first we had 
the fullest reliance on the talents and industry of the Editor of 
the Journal, we considered it almost impossible for any man to re- 
tain for any length of time, so many able and distinguished con- 
tributors as he has done, and will, we confidently anticipate, continue 
|o do." — Edinburgh Observer. 

•• We thank our brother Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
pal for the passing notice whieh he has been pleased to take of our 
labours; and we can assure him that there are but few of our con- 
temporaries for whose good opinion and talents we have so high a 

respect as for his.” — Oxford Literary Gazette. 

« The highest compliment that we can offer to the conductors of 
this periodical, (and these embrace the greatest names known to our 
literature,) must go forth to them in the simple statement, that we 
value it for its research, its animation, and its variety, more than any 
other weekly brochure that comes to our office. We have nothingto 
do but open the Edinburgh Literary Journal, when we wish to se- 
lect some piquant morsel for the entertainment of our own readers. 
In its reviews of historical books it is profound and philosophic. It 
treats scientific subjects with all the master's acumen, and Seems fa- 
miliar with every thing that is encompassed within the sweeter and 
brighter walks of the light departments of literature - those, particu- 
larly, that lead to the cultivation of poetry, the fine arts, and, in* 
deed, the Belles Lettres generally. We have already made several 
extracts from this admirable Literary Journal, and at the earliest 
opportunity shall continue to turn it to account.” — Dublin Freeman's 

“ We have had the pleasure of perusing, for nearly six months, 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal, and we nave found it, ip ail re- 
spects, as good a work of the kind as can be expected, and almost as 
good OS can be desired. • • • Now that we have before 

us the numbers of the Journal tor the half year it has cxfetsd, and 
revive, by glancing over the various contents of the volume, our re- 
collection of the great entertainment we have derived from its pe- 
rusal, week by week, we feel still more strongly impressed with a 
sense of its paramount claim to public patronage. Its original mat- 
ter, contributed by many popular Scottish writers, is of a very supe- 
rior quality, whether in the grave or gay, the lively or severe style ; 
its reviews and criticisms are judicious, and, we believe, impartial ; 
jmd the scraps and passages of news of letters^and the arts which it 
collects, are written with spirit, or selected with good judgment. We 
awed not here make any selection from the volume, as no week passes 
In which we do not present to our readers one or more extracts. 
Which we acknowledge we owe to the JoumaL"— Liverpool Satur- 
day Advertiser. 

** We suppose that many of our readers are natives of the north 
aountrse. To such we should recommend the Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal, a weekly Register of Criticism and Belles Lettres, 


■re acknowledged not only to have redeemed the pledge given in the 
prospectus, but have already elevated the literary character of the 
work to be on an equality with the most respectable of its longer esta- 
blished compeers. A distinguishing characteristic of the Journal, 
indeed, is an absence of all flippancy an * pretension, which we are 
inclined to attribute to the laudable jaractice of giving, in most in- 
stances, the names of the writers. This has given to the articles a 
weight, and has acquired for their decisions a confidence, which aup- 
njmous publications can never attain.” — Ayr Advertiser. 

“ The very superior periodical of its class, from which we give the 
following extracts, is one whose intrinsic merits sufficiently account 
for Its present popularity, while they promise ample recompense to 
the additional encouragement which it ought to receive. The Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal was commenced in November last, supply- 
ing the desideratum of a periodical in Scotland, chiefly devoted to 
literary information, and avoiding the more abstract character of 
larger Reviews, whi'e it aimed at high respectability in the various 
contributions, not immediately connected with literary criticism, 
which it admitted. We would have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing it, if any encomium of ours could extend the circulation of a pa- 
per so moderate in price, and conveying so much useful as well as 
piuusing information.” — Greenock Advertiser. 

“ This periodical not only continues to hold a distinguished tank 
junong the hebdomadal productions of the day. but we ore assured, 
has obtained a circulation fjgr more extensive than even its warmg£ 
friends could reasonably expect. Its claims to public patronage are 
osrtnfnly high, it being the fiest publication of the kind in Scotland 
combining literary criticism, miscellaneous literature, Ac. tke . ; yqd 
nuking among its contributors many of the most eminent writers m 
the present day. Every week it produces something new, something 
instructing and amusing : in short* the object of the learned and t£* 
lented Editor evidently is, to blend the useful wi’h the agreeable, 
and hitherto his endeavours have been drowned with success;"— >Ber- 
I vick Advertiser. 

Published every Satur lay Morning, tap Uma Coxstablr 
19, Waterloo Place. Price 6d., or stamped, to go free by Post, lOd. 
Arrangements have been made, however, by which unstamped copies 
are delivered in all the principal towns of Scotland on foe <Uj Q[ 

publication. 

The Journal is also sold in Monthly Parts, neatly covered. 

ANTICORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS ANIJ 
TUBES; 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY WATERPROOF, 

AND A8 HARMLESS TO THE GUN AS COMMON GUN- 
POWDER. 

MANUFACTURED BY COLUNSON HALL, LONDON. 

With respect to the quality and character of the above article*, it my 
be stated, that ever since the general introduction of Percussion Guns, 
for improvement*. on which C. Hall obtained, in 1818, the patronage 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts and Sciences, Loo- 
don, his Anticorrosive Gaps, dee., which have occupied his almost etr- 
dusive study and attention from that period to the present hour, ha*% 
met with the most decided preference of the fifst Sportsmen and Gun- 
makers In all parts of England, as well as In various parts of the Con- 
tinent, and in America j and, from the grunt perfection to which thy 
are now brought, it is perhaps impossible that any further improve- 
ment eon take place. 


Sold at 10s. the thousand Cam, and 28*. the thousand Tubes.-rtor 
•Butlfb A Co., t hemists, 75, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh,— ajso .m 
most respectable G unmakers in all parts of the Kingdom. 

N.B. Several articles of a very inferior and injurious description 
having recently been introduced into the trade, it Is of muds Im- 
portance to gentlemen who value their guns, and who are anxious to 
avoid even the chance of disappointment in the field, to supply them- 
selves with mch Caps only as can be fully and completely depended 
on.— Collinson Hall will have his name engraved on the label, 
which ti pasted on the top of the boxes containing them. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Memoirs qf Ms own Life and Times. By Sir James 
' Turner. 1639 — 1670. From the original manuscript. 

Printed at Edinburgh. 1899. For the Bannatyne 

Club. 

Tn author and hero of these Memoirs is one of those 
Unhappy persons who have been damned to a painful 
ete rn ity of fome. He is accused by the Presbyterian 
party of haring occasioned, by the erneltiee and extortions 
he e — r si ssd in Galloway, the rising which was finally pot 
down at Bmtiand. He has been treated, on the other hand, 
by the advocates of the government ae a kind of scapegoat, 
and the sine of the whole party have been bundled on hie 
lack. In order that he might carry them away into the 
wilderness. Hie autobiography is a piece of special plead- 
ing In hie own behalf, particularly the third part, which 
mere immediately relates to the events above alluded to. 
We must oonfees, that after a meet attentive perusal of 
Me statements, with all possible desire to be impartial, we 
•e of opinion that he makes hut a lame defence. At the 
earns time, as the devil is credibly reported not to be quite 
no Mash as he is painted, so wo believe that Presbyterian 
seal has made a greater monster of Sir James than truth 
war r ants | and we fbel inclined, from the work now before 
m, to attempt a hir picture of the man. 

• Ho received as good an education aa the state of the 
Seottleh universities, in hie time, afforded, and was crea- 
ted master of arts in his seventeenth year. In recording 
this portion of hie history, ho speaks with great modesty 
of his acquirements, and tells us, “ the title was undeser- 
ved! ie bestowed upon me, ae it was on many others before 
me, and hath beene on too many since.” His p rogress in 
lenrniag must, notwithstanding, have been considerable, 
fog we find him, after a lapse of four-and-twenty years, 
^ s at in one uninterrupted series of active military ser- 
vice, still able “ to pen a letter In Latin*. ” Besides, he 
informs us that ho spent a year after he left college in re- 
ttfument — “ Applying myedfis to the stadia of humane let- 
ten and historic, in bothe which I allways books delight. 
I did reads also the controversies between# us and the 
Woman Catholkkeo — for the Presbyterians at that time 
made ttUe or no noyee — whereby I might be enabled to 
di c e a m the truth of tbs Protestant persuasion, and the 
foUaeiee of the Popish one or any other, that so I might 
not, in traversing the world, be carried away with everie 
wind of doctrine.” An analyris of the contents of the 
MS8. which Sir James left behind him, prefixed to his 
mem oirs, embracing treatises on various important points 
•f history, morals, criticism, and religious controversy, 
•hows him to hare been a man of considerable reach and 
activity of mind. In after life, he attained good profi- 
ciency In the French and German languages ; and Ms 
English stylets c orre ct and sensible^ He also attempted 
poetry j hot, judging from hie memoirs, we cannot In 
o emti c n os say Apt wo regret haring no specimens of hie 
p oe ti cal oom p eel tl eno before as. 

• fh seems |e have hews netwrally of a human*, disposi- 


tion. Several anecdotes, which he .gives unostentatiously, 

| confirm this. Even after the battle of Pentland, he saved, 
by his intercession, the lives of several of the insurgents ; 
and would have saved more but for the Interference of 
the curates. He was not Inaccessible to love. The fol- 
lowing brief account of bis first fit shows him to have 
been of Lord Byron's opinion on the important question 
of the best method of learning languages. “ I was lodged 
in a widow's house, whose daughter, a young widow, had 
been married to a Rittmaster of the Emperor’s. She 
was very handsome, wittie, and discreet ; of her, thegh 
my former toyle might have banished all love thoughts, I 
became perfi telle enamoured. Heere we stayd sixe weeks, 
in which time she taught me the Hie Dutch, to reads 
and write it, which I before could not learne hot very 
rudelie from sqjors.” He makes mention only of one 
other fob enslaver — the lady whom he married. It Is 
but justice to say, that his attachment to her has, for 
length and constancy, been rarely paralleled; and that 
his anxiety to have her with him on all occasions shows 
his domestic character in a most amiable light. 

With naturally good and highly cultivated talents, 
therefore, and with originally good dispositions, confirmed 
by the decent and orderly habits of the middle ranks of 
lift, in which he was been, our hero was thrown upon 
the world to seek his fortune, in the eighteenth year of 
his age. He enrolled himself as ensign in a regiment 
then raising in Scotland for the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in his German wars. He suffered much at 
first from sickness and poverty ; but, in course of time, 
his constitution became confirmed, and that peculiar saga- 
city which ill-natured people allege is characteristic of our 
nation, enabled him to pick up a little money. Some 
experience in military matters likewise entitled him to 
promotion. He continued in the Swedish service till 
1640. 

Leslie was at this time about to enter England with 
an army. A person wishing to attach himself to thq 
King's party would naturally have embarked for Eng- 
land, as one intending to attach himself to the Covenant- 
ers would for Scotland. Our author frankly confesses ; 
— ** I had swallowed, without chewing, in Germany, a 
very dangerous maxi me, which militarie men there too 
much follow ; which was, that so we serve our master 
honnestlie, it is no matter what master we serve; so, 
without examination of the justice of the quarrell, or re- 
gard of my duetie either to prince or countrey, I resolved 
to goe with that ship I first rencountered." He took 
passage in a Dane bound for Leith ; but found, on arri- 
ving at Edinburgh, that the Scottish army had already 
marched into England, and possessed themselves of New- 
castle. Thither he followed them, where he was appoint- 
ed major of Lord Kirkcudbright# regiment. He held 
this poet, and afterwards a similar one in Lord Sinclair** 
regiment, till the year 164>7, being employed sometimes 
in Ireland, and sometimes in Scotland ; although Mq 
fidelity to his employers was occasionally more than 
doubtful. The chief power in Scotland was at this timq 
divided between Hamilton and Argyis^ By some ma* 
nageaent, the former of these noblemen got K Parliament 
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called, in which a majority of the member* were either 
royalist*, or attached to his own interest. Argyle, how- 
ever, carried all before him in the commission of the Kirk. 
This latter party qrere much averse to the raisyig of a 
new army, which they knew, under the command of 
Hamilton and Middleton, could not fail to favour the 
King. The army was, however, raised, notwithstand- 
ing their opposition ; and Turner obtained a commission 
in it. 

The party : of the Kirk continued to remonstrate against 
raising forces for the King's relief. The west of Scot- 
land, and, in particular, the city of Glasgow, was dis- 
tinguished by its refractory spirit. Turner was sent to 
reduce it to obedience, and gave the Inhabitants a speci- 
men of the energetic habits he had acquired in the army. 
As this was his first open quarrel with the Presbyterians, 
we give it in his own words : 

“ At my comeing to Glasgow, I found my work not very 
difficile ; for I shorn ie learned to know, that the quartering 
of two or three troopers, and halfe a dozen musketeers, was 
ane argument strong enough, in two or three nights time, 
to make the hardest-headed Covenanter in the towne to for- 
sake the Kirk, and side with the Parliament. 1 came on 
the Friday, and nixt day sent to Mr Dick, and desired him I 
and his brethren to say nothing nixt day in their pullpits 
that might give me just reason to disturb the peace of the 
church. In the forenoone he spake us very faire, and gave 
ns no occasion of offence ; but in the afternoone he trans- 
gressed all limits of modestie, and railed malitiously against 
both King and Parliament. This obliged me to command 
all my officers and sojors togoe presentlie out of the church, 
because I neither could nor would suffer any under my 
command to be witnesses of a misdemeanour of that nature. 
At the first Dick was timorous, and promisd, if 1 wold stay, 
he wold give me satisfaction ; but I told bim I wold trust 
him no more, since he had broke his promise made in the 
forenoone. Seeing I intended no worse than to remove, he 
continued his sermon, and nixt day went to Edenburgh to 
complains ; hot sent one that same night to make his grie- 
vance to the Duke, who was comd the day before to his pa- 
lace of Hamilton. Thither I went nixt morning. His 
Grace approved of all I had done ; and there was reason for 
it ; because 1 had done nothing bot by his oune order, and 
his brother Earl Lainrick’s advice. This was that great 
and well neere inexpiable ainne which 1 committed against 
the sacred soveraigntie of the Kirk ; for which all members 
were so implacable and irreconcileable enemies to me after- 
wards." 

It may be that this was the occasion of their first open 
declaration of hostilities against him ; but he had already 
given them much cause of offence. His almost uncon- 
cealed intriguing for the King in the Covenanting army, 
and his connexion with Montrose, had not passed unno- 
ticed. His habit of laughing at the prevailing supersti- 
tions of the age, of which the work now before us con- 
tains several instances, must have offended the weaker 
brethren ; and the indifference with which he 'regarded 
all systems of religious belief, must have raised him many 
enemies in that age of Puritanism. But what must have 
contributed most to alienate men’s minds from him, was 
his own ungovernable temper. He says himself: — “ I 
confess* my humour never was, nor is not yet, one of the 
calmest ; when it will be, God onlie ltnowes.” This na- 
tural weakness he seems to have aggravated by habits of 
intemperance j of which the following Is a remarkable 
Instance : 

“ Havelng drunke at one time too much at parting with 
a great person, rideing home I met one Colonell Wren, be- 
tween* whom and me there was some animositie. He was 
a-foot, and I lighted from my horse ; drinke prevailing over 
my reason, I forced him to draw* bis sword, which was 
two great handfulls longer than mine. This I perceiving, 
gripd his sword with my left hand, and thrust at him with 
my right; bot he stepping backe avoyded it, and drew his 
sword away, which left so deep* a wound between* my 
thumb* and foremost finger, that I bad almost load the use 
of both, unles I bad been* well cured. Ane other cut I got 
In my left arme. The passengers parted us: bot I could 
■ever find him out after, to be revenged on him, though I 
sought him ffcrr* and neers. This was an* effect of drink- 


ing whkh I confess*, beside the shine against God, hath 
brought me in many inconveniences.** 

Notwithstanding these blemishes in his character, wo 
have little hesitation in describing Sir James Turner ae a 
naturally humane, affectionate, and talented man. Hie 
talents were highly cultivated, both by early edu ca tion, 
and the experience of a busy and active life. But hi* 
feelings were blunted in a considerable degree by his ha- 
bits of military discipline, and by the transactions in 
which the life of a soldier of fortune unavoidably impli- 
cated him. Dissipated habits, acting upon a naturally 
violent temper, bad yet further degraded him. The mi- 
litary creed which he bad adopted had shaken greatly the 
principles of strict frith and honour, in which he seems 
to have been educated. Along with the grosser superstln. 
tions of the age, he seems to have shaken off much of its 
religious feeling. His fidelity to the King and the Epis- 
copalian religion seems to have been ensured mainly by the 
hatred which the unrelenting persecution kept up against 
him by the Presbyterians, for twenty years, had awaken- 
ed in his breast. It is not our intention to follow this 
character through the whole of the adventures narrated 
in his memoirs ; although we are much tempted to dilate 
upon them, seeing how much they contain that reflects 
light on the domestic manners, and the public policy, of 
Europe during the seventeenth century. We shall wind 
up this desultory article by a glance at the new light 
which has been thrown by this publication on the insur- 
rection which terminated in the rout at Pentland. 

Sir James’s narrative confirms the account of the march 
of the insurgents given by the biographer of Veitoh, and 
by Colonel Wallace, and explains satisfactorily some of 
their less explicit passages. It confirms the opinion we 
already entertained, that the rising was net the prema- 
ture explosion of any preconcerted scheme, but occasioned 
solely by the desperation of some who had been driven by 
the oppressions of the government troops to acts of vio- 
lence. It broke out originally in Galloway, but the 
principal excitement was in the west country, where the 
Presbyterians were not only more numerous, but had 
attained, by the instrumentality of the societies, a degree 
of union and discipline which they wanted in other parte 
of Scotland. It might there have assumed a more se- 
rious aspect, had not the government previously impri- 
soned a number of the leading men of that district. 
Even as it was, had the Presbyterians held to their ori- 
ginal intention of taking up their head-quarters at La- 
nark, instead of following the foolish or treacherous ad- 
vice of Steuart to march towards Edinburgh, they must 
soon have become formidable from increase of numbers. 

In regard to the materials of which the insurgent army 
was composed. Turner bears unwilling testimony that 
the men, although undisciplined, were as stout and hearty 
men as he had seen. That it was not much infected by 
the spirit of fanaticism we were already inclined to sus- 
pect, from the secession of Peden and others of the mom 
violent party. But Sir James establishes the fact. He 
had apparently expected to have an opportunity of sneer- 
ing at the length and frequency of their sermons, and, 
disappointed in this respect, he venture* to deny that 
they observed any external ceremonials of religion at alL 

He rails at the whole body, but cannot avoid com- 
memorating every moment instances of kind and gentle 
treatment. He confirms the accounts given by Presby- 
terians of the gentlemanly manners of Colonel Wallace. 
The account of his intercourse with the Laird of Mon- 
reith affords one of the most beautiful pictures of gentle 
and unaffected piety, endeavouring to win, but not to 
force others to its own sentiments, that we remember to 
have met with. The soldier who holds the controversy 
with M^jor M'Culloch (p. 160) seems to have had a 
large portion of the fidelity, caution, and humour of Cud- 
die Headrigg. The truth is, that except in some of the 
strongholds of Presbytery, there was much religion, but 
little bigoted attachment to particular forms, in ths laod. 
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It is not Impossible that time and lenient measures might 
have conciliated the nation to Episcopacy ! But impa- 
tient and short sighted rulers let loose an infuriated sol- 
diery, which made little distinction between friend or 
foe ; till partly in self-defence, partly in the madness of 
despair, the nation rose against its rulers, and that church, 
in whose name they perpetrated their enormities. 

This is an interesting work, in many points of view, 
and ought to dad Its way very generally into the scho- 
lar's library* 


Devereux, A Tale. By the Author of Pelham. In 
times Volumes. London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

Bt the goddesses ! as the author of “ Virgin! us” says, 
there is metal in Mr Lytton Bulwer. Our readers may 
perhaps recollect that we reviewed his last work, “ The 
Disowned," at some length, and that wp then gave him 
credit for a good deal of un pruned genius, and rigorous, 
though by no means very correct, habits of thinking. 
We now liken him to a mountain stream, running a 
rapid and turbid course, but gradually becoming smooth- 
er and more pellucid as it proceeds on its way. There 
are many fruits, but there are also many beauties, in the 
novel before us. The fruits are principally those of an 
immature judgment, — the beauties are those of a man of 
genius. Our readers will be better able to understand 
any critical remarks we may feel inclined to make, after 
we hare presented them with a short account of the plot 
and leading incidents of “ Devereux.” As there is no- 
thing we hate more than the labour of writing out this 
analysis ourselves, we prefer rather giving it in the words, 
ulightly altered, of one of our London contemporaries 
who has already executed the task. 

The hero, Morton, Count Devereux, is his own bio- 
grapher. He flourished in the age of wits and rakes — 
the era of Addison, Bolingbroke, and Steele ; the Au- 
gustan epoch of Pope and Swift. The period is well 
chosen for the display of the author's reading, which is 
extensive, although not profound. Sir Arthur Devereux, 
the grandfather of the hero, was a gentleman allied to se- 
veral branches of the nobility, and possessing in his own 
right a princely fortune. His eldest son, William, suc- 
ceeds to his estates, being more fortunate than his bro- 
ther, who, after distinguishing himself in the French 
service, dies a marshal of France, leaving his widow and 
three sens, of whom Morton Devereux is the eldest, de- 
pendent upon Sir William. These three sons are dis- 
tinguished by different temperaments, Morton being sa- 
tirical, talented, and contradictory in his habits and 
tastes ; Gerald remarkable for his manliness and beauty ; 
and Aubrey for his early piety and delicacy of frame. 
The three boys are sent to school by their whimsical 
and warm-hearted old uncle, where they quickly develops 
• cordial dislike, amounting almost to a mutual hatred, 
which is fanned into flame by the cunning arts of a Je- 
suit, the family confessor, Julian Montreuil, a man se- 
cretly mixed Up in the intrigues then going forward to 
restore the exiled race to the throne of England. After 
he has left school, Morton meets accidentally an old Spa- 
nish refugee and his daughter, Isora, who reside in his 
immediate neighbourhood. He falls In love with the lady, 
whose tender and affectionate character is beautifully de- 
scribed and sustained throughout. A mystery, however, 
haunts the Spaniards. A stranger, named Barnard, is a 
secret visitor at their cottage, and Isora is bound by an 
oath not to reveal who he is, or to betray the object of his 
stolen interviews. From some suspicious circumstances 
which transpire, Morton is led to believe that this Bar- 
nard is his brother Gerald, who in that disguise seeks to 
poison the mind, and rob him of the affections, of his first 
love. Natural aversion turns now into black hate — and 
Morton vows revenge against his supposed enemy. At 
. length, the Spaniard and his daughter disappear, the lat- 


ter entreating Morton, in a brief note, never to make any 
farther enquiries concerning her fate. While matters are 
in this state of uncertainty, Morton goes to London, 
where he mixes with the wits of the day; visits Wills* coffee- 
house ; becomes acquainted with Bolingbroke ; and finally 
discovers his mistress in an obscure lodging in the suburbs, 
where her father is confined to a sick-bed. The old man, 
who has been accused of a share in the revolutionary po- 
litics of the day, dies ; and Morton marries Isora privately. 
Shortly after, he is summoned to the death-bed of his ge- 
nerous old uncle, with whom he was always the favour- 
ite, and whose extensive property it was expected would 
be bequeathed solely to him. On Sir William's death, 
however, it is discovered that the will confers the whole 
estates on Gerald, with the exception of some Inferior be- 
quests in money, to Morton and his brother Aubrey. 
This strengthens his suspicions of Gerald's dishonesty, 
and he openly accuses him of having forged the instru- 
ment. His anger, however, is of no avail; Gerald takes 
possession of the manor, and soon after Aubrey dies. 
Morton now publicly solemnizes his marriage. On the 
morning of the ceremony, a stranger calls upon him, and 
places in his hand a packet, containing a statement of the 
whole fraud practised upon him in the false will, but ex- 
acts from him a solemn promise that he will not open It 
for seven days. To this condition Morton accedes, and 
goes to his bride to relate the new prospect of a change in 
his affairs. The sequel of this communication, and the 
scene that follows, which is a striking and powerful one, 
we give in the author's words : — 

“ It was past midnight. All was hushed in our bridal 
chamber. The single lamp, which hung above, burnt still 
and clear; and through the half-dosed curtains of the win- 
dow, the moonlight looked in upon our couch, quiet, and 
pure, and holy, as if it were charged with blessings. 

“ * Hush !' said Isora, gently ; ‘ do you not hear a noise 
below?' 

“ I listened — my sense of hearing is naturally duller than 
my other senses. 4 Not a breath, said I. * I hear not a 
breath, save yours.* 

“ * It was my fancy, then !' said Ison, * and it has ceased 
now ;' and she dung closer to my breast and fell asleep. I 
looked on her peaceful and childish countenance, with that 
concentrated and full delight, with which we clasp all that 
the universe bolds dear to us, and fed as if the universe held 
nought beside— and thus sleep also crept upon me. 

“I awoke suddenly ; I fdt Isora trembling palpably by 
my side. Before I could speak to her, I saw, standing at a 
little distance from the bed, a man wrapt in a long dark 
cloak, and masked ; but his eyes shone through the mask, 
and they glared full upon me. He stood with his arms 
folded, and perfectly motionless ; but at the other end of 
the room, before the escritoire in which I had locked the 
important packet, stood another man, also masked, and 
wrapped in a disguising cloak of similar hue and fashion. 
This man, as if alarmed, turned suddenly, and I perceived 
then that the escritoire was already opened, and that the 
packet was in his hand. 1 tore myself from Isora’s grasp— 
1 stretched my hand to the table by my bedside ; upon which 
my sword was always left : it was gone ! No matter !— J 
was young, strong, fierce, and the stake at hazard was great. 
I sprung from the bed ; I precipitated myself upon the 
man who held the packet. With one hand I grasped at the 
important document, with the other I strove to tear the 
mask from the robber’s face. He endeavoured rather to 
shake me off than to attack me ; and it was not till I had 
nearly succeeded in unmasking him, that he drew forth a 
short pooiard, and stabbed me in the side. The blow, 
which seemed purposely aimed to avoid a mortal part, stag- 
gered me, but only for an instant I renewed my gripe at 
the packet— I tore it from the robber's hand, and collecting 
my strength, now fast ebbing away, for one effort I bore 
my assailant to the ground, and fell, struggling with him. 

“ But my blood flowed fast from my wound, and my anta- 
gonist, if less sinewy than myself, hau greatly the advantage 
in weight and size. Now tor one moment I was upper- 
most, out in the next bis knee was upon my chest and his 
blade gleamed on high in the pale light of the lamp and 
moon. I thought I beheld ray death— would to Goa that 
I bad ! With a piercing cry, Isora sprang from the bed, 
flung herself before the lifted blfde of the rqbber, and ar- 
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tMttd hi* arm. This mao had. In the whole contest, acted j 
■with a singular forbearance— be did so now — he paused far 
j* moment, and dropped hie band. Hitherto, the other man 
had not stirred from his mute position : he now moved one 
step towards us, brandishing a poniard like bis comrade's, 
laora raised her hand supplicatingly towards him, snd cried 
out—* Sparc him, spare him! — Oh, mercy, mercy ! With 
one striae the ruffian was by my side : he muttered acme 
words which passion seemed to vender inarticulate, and naif 
poshing aside nis comrade, his raised weapon dashed before 
my eyes, now dim and reeling— I made a vain effort to rite 
_the blade descended— Isora, unable to arrest it, threw her- 
selibefere it— her blood, her heart's blood, gushed over me 
-ivl saw and felt no more. 

“ When 1 recovered my senses, my servants were round 
me— a deep red wet stain upon the sofa on whieh I was 
laid, brougtit the whole scene I bad witnessed again before 
me— terrible and distinct. I sprang to my fret, and asked 
tor Isora ; a low murmur caught my ear— I turned, and 
.beheld a dark form stretched on the bed, and surrounded 
like myself by gazers and menials. I tottered towards that 
bed, my bridal bed— I motioned, with a fierce gesture, the 
crowd away— I heard my name breathed audibly— the next 
’moment I was by Isora's side. All pain— all weakness- 
all consciousness of my wound— of my very self, were gone 
—life seemed curdled into a single agonizing and fearful 
thought. I fixed my eyes upon hers ; and though there the 
ilm was gathering dark and rapidly, I saw, yet visible and 
unconquered, the deep love of that faithful and warm heart 
Which nad lavished its life for mine. 

“ I threw my arms round her— I pressed my lips wildly 
to hers. * Speak— speak !’ I cried, and my blood gushed 
aver her with the effort ; * in mercy, speak r 

“ Even In death and agony, the gentle being, who had 
•been m wax unto my lightest wish, struggled to obey me. 

« Do not grieve for me,’ she said, in a tremulous and broken 
voice : * ft w dearer to die for you than to live 1* 

** Those were her last words. I felt her breath abruptly 
cease. The heart, pressed to mine, was still ! | 8t *rtea up 

di sma y— the light shone full upon her free. O God ! 
that I should live to write that Isora was— no more !”— 
VoL II. pp 129M. 

Morton now seeks relief in travel. He accompanies 
Lord Bolingbroke in his flight from England ; goes to 
the court of France ; again plunges into society ; meets 
all the French wlls ; is presented to Louis Quatorze ; 
makes a friendship with the regent, Philip of Orleans ; 
makes an enemy of the celebrated Dubois ; and, on the 
pretext of an embassy to the court of Peter the Great, Is 
sent out of France. In Russia be mixes with the mari- 
ner-monarch, and the statesmen of Catherine’s court 
until at last, growing sick of life, with his usual incon- 
sistency, he retires to Italy to ruminate and die. Here 
be meets a hermit, who has led for some years a most 
ascetic life In a forest. This hermit entrusts him with 
a MS., containing a history of his past life, by which 
Morton makes the unexpected discovery, that in the per- 
son of the hermit, now dying, he Is reunited to his bro- 
ther Aubrey, supposed to be dead ; and that his brother 
Aubrey, having been himself attached to Isora, was the 
tormentor who so long tortured him under the disguise 
of Barnard, was the forger of the will, and the murderer 
of his wife. Having obtained a dew to trace the access- 
ories of these merciless deeds, and learning that Mon* 
trfoil, the Jesuit, was the instigator of the ingenious vil- 
lainies, Morton returns to England, determined to dis- 
sever his foe, take ample revenge, and make due atone- 
ment to the Injured Gerald. He tracks Montreuil to his 
retreat, by the aid of an accomplice in his schemes, and 
the work ends with the hook of the Jesuit. 

It will now be perceived that this work might, with 
r greater propriety, be entitled M The Life and Times of 
Count Devoreox,” than a Novel. From the middle of 
•4he second volume, to nearly the conclusion of the third, 
there does not occur an Incident whieh, in so far as the 
main plot is concerned, might not with equal propriety 
have been left out. The truth is, judging by this and 
his previous production, Mr Bulwcr't forte does not lie in 
the conducting of a story. In both instances be manages 
■kh talq mop In “ Dcv s oeu x," the jure! 


ought unquestionably to have ended with the death of 
Isora ; for she is the personage in whom the reader is by 
for the most interested, both on her own account, and 
from her connexion with the hero. Her character la 
well dra wn, not so modi in consequence of whet she is 
made to do, as in consequence of what the author says 
about her. This Is probably ooe of the leading distine* 
tions between an intelligent young writer and cue of mu- 
turcr years. The first put* himself in the place ef Me 
dramatis persona, and thinks a great deal for. them ; the 
latter keeps altogether in the background, and makes the 
beings he has called into existence act and speak for 
themselves. We have not yet, however, sufficiently ex- 
plained our opinion of ** Devtreux,” which we sh al l do 
in a very few words. 

The leading faults of the novel are, 1st, A want of 
unity of design, so palpable, that we question whether 
Mr Bulwer ever had any distinct notion, after he had 
finished one chapter, of what waa to be in the next ; and, 
at all events, we era sure that he had no regular plan 
spread out before him, like a map, at the commencement. 
2d, An affectation of being familiar with several subjects, 
on which it may easily be discovered he Is only slightly 
informed. 3d, A straining after effect, and a much mere 
evident anxiety to be brilliant than to be judicious. 4th, 
The introduction of so many eminent persons, whether iu 
the literary or political world, that, so hr froiA being able 
to do Justice to them all, little more, at an average, than a 
few pages Is allotted to each ; and, In point offset, the trick 
can be called little else than a tolerably ingenious expe- 
dient to make a few splendid names hear out a common* 
place dialogue, when it Is obvious that the dialogue ought 
to be worthy of the celebrity of the speakers. It Is a pa* 
euliarly hazardous, and not a very advisable attempt, for 
a young author, to undertake to put language Into the 
mouths of all the wits of the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I., and of all the statesmen, poets, and philoso- 
phers of the court of Louis XIV. It need not be matter 
of surprise that Mr Bulwer has, iu many instances, egre- 
giotisly failed. 

The merits of ♦* Dcvereux," however, are no lees ema- 
spicuous than its fruits ; and they are of a nature whieh, 
taking it for all in all, Incline ns to look upon It as the 
best novel of the season. What ws chiefly like about our 
author is, that upon every occasion he thinks for him- 
self; and that he can, whenever he ohooseo, open a vein 
of fresh and strong thought, whieh does not soon exh a uffi 
itself. He despises the common drivel of the ordinary 
novel-writer ; and, when he is unsu c cess f ul. It Is by at- 
tempting too much, not by being content with toe little. 
He is very versatile also ; — he is often eloquent, and as 
often humorous; he excels In pathos, and his descrip- 
tions are always graphic. With these recommendations, 
when time has purged away still more of the dress of iu* 
experience, we do think that he will present ns with some 
works of lasting popularity, and of much mors sustained 
excellence. It strikes us, that there Is a good deal of re- 
semblance between the style of Mr Bulwer and that ef 
the author of ** Vivian Grey.” We wonder what ha* be- 
come of the latter j — there are scenes In 44 Vivian Grey " 
which Bulwer has never equalled. We shall conclude 
these remarks with two extracts, of a different nature, 
but both of which plaoe the writer In a favourable point 
of view. The first is a letter from the unde ef the here, 
Sir William Devereux, whose character is more vividly 
hit off than any ether in the book. It may be entitled, 

ADVICE REGARDING MATRIMONY. 

**'Sdeath ! nephew Morton! — Bqt I won’t scold thee, 
though thou deservest it. Let me see ; thou art new searae 
twenty, and thou talkest of marriage, which Is the exclusive 
businsei of middle-age, as familiarly as * girls of thirteen do 
of puppy dogs.' Marry! go hang thyndfratbqr* Marriage* 
my dear boy, is at the best a treacherous proceedi n g ; and 
a friend— a true friend— will never counsel apotber to adopt 
it rashly. Look you— I have had experience in there mat- 
ters: and I thlnk the moment a woman la wedded, eome 
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terrible rerohrtten hami in her system ; all her former 
rood qualities vanish, key presto* like eggs out of acoqjuror's 
dox^- 1 tis true, they appear on t'other side of the box, the 
side turned to other people, — but for the poor husband, they 
are gone for ever. Odd's fish, Morton, go to ! I tell thee 
again, that 1 hare had experience In these matters, which 
thou merer hast had, clever as thou thinkest thyself. If 
new it were a good marriage thou was't about to make— 
if thou were going to wed power, and money, and places 
at court, why, something might be said for thee. As it is, 
there is no excuse— none ; and I am astonished how a boy 
of thy sense could think of such nonsense. Birth ! Morton ; 
What the devil does that signify, so long as It is birth in an- 
other country ? A foreign damsel* and a Spanish girl, too, I 
above all others ! 'Sdeath ! man, as if there was not quick- 
silver enough in the Englishwomen for you; you must 
make a mercurial exportation from Spain, must you ! Why, 
Morton— Morton, the ladies in that country are proverbial. 

I tremble at the very thought of it. But as for my consent, 
I never will give it— never; and though I threaten thee 
not with disinheritance, and such like, yet I do ask some- 
thing in return for the great affection I have always borne 
thee ; and I make no doubt, that thou wilt readily oblige 
me in such a trifle as giving up a mere Spanish Donna,— so 
think of her no more. If thou wantest to make love, there 
are ladies in plenty, whom thou needest not to marry ; and 
for my part, 1 thought that thou wast all iu all with the 
Lady Hassdton— Heaven bless her pretty face ! Now 
don't think 1 want to scold thee— ana don’t think thine 
old uncle harsh. God knows he is not ; but, my dear, dear 
boy, this is quite out of the question, and thou must let me 
hear no more about it. The gout cripples me so, that I 
must leave off. Ever thine own old unde.” — VoL II. pp. 
7-0. 

Our other quotation la of a more serious and impas- 
sioned kind. We give it as a specimen of the author’s 
p o we r s In this species of composition : 

THOUGHTS ON PARTING FftOM THOSE WE LOVE. 

" On my arrival at Isora's, I found her already sta- 
tioned at the window, watching for my coming. How her 
dark eyes lit into lustre when they saw me ! How the rich 
Mood mantled up under the soft cheek which feeling had re- 
fined of late into a paler hue than it was wont, when I first 
gaated upon it, to wear ! Then how fled her light step to meet 
me ! How trembled her low voice to welcomeme ! How spake* 
from every gesture of her graceful and modelled form, the 
anxious, joyful, all-animating gladness of her heart ! It is a 
melancholy pleasure to the dry, harsh after-thoughts of later 
lift, to think one has been thus loved ; and one marvels, 
when one considers what one Is, how it could ever hare been! 
That love of ours was never made for after years ! It could 
never have flowed into the common and cold channel of or- 
dinary affairs ! It could never have been mingled with the 
petty cares and the low objects with which the loves of all 
who live long together m this sordid aud most earthly 
earth, are sooner or lata* blended ! We could not have 
apared to others an atom of the great wealth of our affec- 
tion. We were misers of every coin in that exhaustless trea- 
sury. It would have pierced me to the soul to have seen Isora 
smile upon another. I know not even, bad we had children, 
if I should not have been jealous of my child ! Was this sel- 
fish love? Yes, it was intensely, wholly selfish ; but it was 
a love made so only by its excess, nothing selfish on a small- 
er scale polluted it* There was not on earth that which the 
one would not have forfeited at the lightest desire of the 
other. So utterly were happiness and Isora entwined to- 
gether, that I coold form no momentary idea of the former, 
with which the latter was not connected. Was this love 
made for the many and miry roads through which man 
must travel ? Was it made for age,— or, worse than age, for 
that middle, cool, ambitious, scheming period of life, in 
which ail the luxuriance and verdure of things are pared 
Into tame shapes that mimic life, but a lifts that is estranged 
from nature, in which art is the only beauty, and regular- 
ity the only grace ? No : in my heart of hearts I feel that 
our love was not meant for the stages of life through which 
I have already passed ; It would have made us miserable to 
aee it fritter itself away, and to remember wbat it once was. 
Better as it is ! better to mourn over the green bough than 
to look upon the sapless stem. You, Who now glance over 
these pages, are you a mother ?— if so, answer me one ques- 
tion— Would you not rather that the child whom you have 
cherished with your soul's eater— whom you have nurtured 
at your bosoav-whooe young joys your eyes have sp ar kl ed 
St Mtel<V-»wkeef lightest grief you have wept to w itness* as 


you would have wept not for your own.— over whose pure 
and unvexed sleep you have watched and prayed,— and, at it 
lay before you thus still and unconscious of your Vigil, have 
shaped out, oh ! such bright hopes for its future fot,-*^would 
you not rather that, while thus innocent and yOung, not a 
care tasted, not a crime incurred, it went down at once into 
the dark grave? Would you not rather suffer this grief* 
bitter though it be, than watch the predestined victim grow 
and ripen, and wind itself more and more around your 
heart* and, when it is of full and mature age, and you your- 
self are stricken in years, and can form no new ties to 
replace the old* that aft Severed,— when woes have already 
bowed the darling of your hopes whom woe never was to 
touch, — when sins have already darkened the bright, sc* 
raph, unclouded heart, which sin was never to dim,— behold 
it sink, day by day, altered, di sea s ed , decayed. Into the tomb 
which its childhood had in vain escaped ? Answer me ! 
Would not the earlier fate be far gentler than the last? 
And if you have known and wept over that early tomb— If 
you have seen the infant flower Aide away from the green 
soil of your affections— if you have missed the bounding 
step, and the laughing eye, and the winning mirth, which 
made this sterile world a perpetual holiday— mother of the 
lost, if you have known, and you still pine for these* an- 
swer me yet again— Is it not a comfort, even while you 
mourn, to think of all that that breast, now to silent, has 
escaped ? The cream, the sparkle* the elixir of life, it had 
already quaffed ; is it not sweet to think it shunned the 
wormwood and the dregs ? Answer me* even though the 
answer be In tears ! Mourner, your child was to you whal 
my early and only love was to me ; and could you pierce 
down* down through a thousand fathom of ebbing thought* 
to the far depths of my heart, you would there behold m 
sorrow and a consolation, that have something in unison 
with your own.” — VoL II. pp. 29-82. 

This is finely written, but it appears to us to Illustrate 
one of the errors to which we have alluded* namely, that 
for the sake of being strong and original, Mr Bulwer has 
given up the higher beauty of being just and sound. We 
question much whether any mother would wish to sea 
her child die young to avoid the certainty of its dying in 
the prime of life. There is sophistry in the argument ; 
and this is not the only instance of the kind which we 
could adduce. We ought also to remark, that the book 
falls very much off towards the conclusion. The tame 
manner in which Morton Derereux receives the confes- 
sion of his brother Aubrey's guilt, is a blemish we can 
scarcely pardon. His milk-and-water forgiveness of the 
villain Aubrey is an insult to the memory of Isora. 

But, notwithstanding all these things, Mr Bulwer has 
impressed us, and not only us, but the public generally, 
with a feeling of his abilities. We call upon him, there- 
fore, to go on, — to be bold in the exercise, yet diffident 
of the extent, of bis own powers, — to cultivate assiduous- 
ly all his imaginative faculties, but not at the expense of 
his judgment, — to study mankind as a living book, more 
valuable than the lore of ages, — to husband his resources* 
and to extend his knowledge, — and, Without arrogating 
to ourselves any extraordinary power of prophecy, we 
venture to foretell, that he will rise to h prominent place 
among the literary men of his day. 


Sermons. By Ralph WardlaW, D.D., Glasgow* Edit* 
burgh. Adam Black. 1899. 8m Pp. 686. 


The leading doctrines of Christianity are few and sim- 
ple. They have keen delineated with such clearness hi 
the Sacred Record, and are so strikingly enforced, that 
even the most illiterate may cemprekaid theif import* 
This extreme simplicity, which was se essential for ren- 
dering Christianity efficacious as a practical system, hie 
been frequently deemed unfavourable for the culture of 
pulpit oratory. A clergyman* no doubt* uniformly hail* 
dies the same facts ; and, consequently* be must arrest 
the attention of his auditory, rather by the skilful eluci- 
dation of familiar topios* than by the powerful att raction 
of original theories* Bat then* it must he rtutembefed 
that religion is net an Mated totem* It te G e t ty 
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linked with every branch of human knowledge. It de- 
rives some of its most apposite illustrations from the dif- 
ferent lights and shades of human character — from the 
mysterious combination of volitions, antipathies, and af- 
fections concentrated in the human heart — and from the 
varying aspects of human life. If, therefore, the per- 
fection of eloquence consists in developing truth in its 
most winning form, where can it more freely expatiate 
than amidst the numerous and diversified themes which 
Christianity offers for intellectual speculation ? A mere 
declamatory harangue, indeed, can leave no salutary im- 
pressions. Its only tendency is to please the imagina- 
tion, by presenting a number of abstract thoughts, some 
of them, perhaps, elegantly expressed, but all of them 
unproductive of any permanent influence. As the re- 
moval of a single tessera will disorder an entire piece of 
Mosaic, so the whole strength of a discourse, purely rhe- 
torical, will be impaired by the partial modification of 
its language. We would not, however, discountenance 
warmth in the composition of a sermon. Far less would 
we substitute the artificial arrangement of a dry, logical 
essay, only characterized by scholastic casuistry. Per- 
haps the Socratic method of argumentation is, in itself, 
the least objectionable, though the difficulty of classifying 
a consecutive variety of causes, conducing to one great 
result, somewhat circumscribes its utility. But keeping 
in view the innate dignity and importance of his subject, 
and its immediate bearing on the immortal destinies of 
his flock, a clergyman ought, on all occasions, to follow 
that course, which, by touching their feelings, and con- 
vincing their judgments, will most effectually tend to re- 
commend the precepts of Christianity to their cheerful ac- 
ceptance and submissive obedience. 

Our expectations were considerably excited by the an- 
nouncement of the volume now before us, in consequence , 
of the approbation with which the former productions of I 
its author have been received, though, probably, none of | 
these is so well entitled to praise as his latest publication. 
From the preface to it, we presume that the whole of the 
sermons have been preached ex cathedra, and, of course, 
Dr Wardlaw's own congregation must peruse the volume 
with the advantage of many salutary associations, and 
with a full recollection of the ardent and emphatic ear- 
nestness, which imparts so great a charm to his oral de- 
livery. But it may be also confidently affirmed, that by 
the public in general the present volume will be readily 
appreciated. We have seen many sermons more remark- 
able for graceful style and chaste expression, but very few 
so replete with forcible reasoning and vivid exposition. 
There is no tedious amplification of the same ideas, art- 
fully disguised under different forms of language. Each 
sentence abounds with good sense and valuable instruc- 
tion. In refuting any sceptical argument — In exposing 
any doctrinal error — in reprobating any prevalent vice — 
In recommending any indispensable duty — our author 
displays both sound divinity and intimate acquaintance 
with the world. It has often been disputed amongst 
critics, whether the model of Bourdaloue or Mass i Ion — 
the two most eminent of French divines — is entitled to 
preference. The former has been peculiarly celebrated 
as a profound controversialist, without great pretensions 
to elegance; while the fame of the latter more imme- 
diately rests on the brilliancy of his diction and the beauty 
of his sentiments. The union of these somewhat oppo- 
site qualities seems to us to constitute the essential ele- 
ments of a sermon ; and it is the frequent blending of 
these in Dr Wardlaw’s discourses which we would par- 
ticularly commend. 

The volume opens with two excellent discourses upon 
the text, “ Christ crucified ;” which are followed by a 
third, containing an enquiry into the cause why apostolic 
evidence originally failed to meet with general acceptance. 
The fourth sermon sets forth an able defence of the doc- 
trine of Justification, which Luther deemed articuhu 
ftontit vd cadaUii eccktux, and which is undoubtedly one 


of the most prominent articles of gospel truth. We have 
also two discourses upon good works; and a powerful 
argumentative sermon on the untenable nature of that 
objection which is frequently levelled against Christianity 
— the inconsistencies of its professed believers. The ninth 
and tenth discourses explain the advantages of genuine 
religion ; and the three concluding sermons, originally 
preached on public occasions, relate to divine delight in 
Christ. 

We are much pleased with the evangelical spirit in 
which our author demonstrates the nature and reason- 
ableness of true religion. He thus feelingly introduces 
his subject : 

“ I might try to set religion before yon, as residing in the 
bosom, and ruling in the character, of a sinless creature,— 
a creature that has never fallen ; the derived purity of the 
creature holding immediate and intimate fellowship with 
the essential purity of the Creator. But not only from our 
mournful want of experience, would the task be difficult ; 
— the description would not at all suit our case. Although 
the religion of man, when be came in his original innocence 
from the hand of his Maker, it would not be his religion 
now. 

44 1 might exhibit religion, clothed in the fascinating, but 
delusive, sentimentalism of romance and poetry ; expatia- 
ting on the power, and wisdom, and goodness or the Deity, 
as manifested in the wonders of creation,— wakening the 
sensibilities of taste, and flattering yon to self-complacency, 
by calling them devotion,— and inviting you into the Tem- 

? le of Nature, to worship at the shrine of Nature's God. 

might tell you, too, of the religion (closely allied to this) 
of an anti-scriptural and spurious philosophy ; according to 
which the Divine nature is all mercy,— all easy and pliant 
benignity, with a countenance that cannot frown, and a, 
heart that never can bring itself to punish : and the human 
nature all native simplicity and goodness, though alloyed by 
unavoidable frailties, and too often seduced by the allure- 
ments of evil. 

44 But such r ep resentations would not be In harmony with 
the truth of things. In making them, I should be giving 
the lie to that book which I believe to contain the mind of 
God ; — I should be deceiving, criminally and ruinously de- 
ceiving, the souls of my hearers, and jeoparding my own. 
On such subjects, subjects of which the interest is so deep, 
and the results depending on their truth or falsehood so 
vast and so permanent, there ought to be nothing but plain 
dealing; — no imposing disguises, — no soothing palliations 
of truth— but things a* they arc.” — Pp. £51-3. 

Nor is his portraiture of the happiness of religion less 
striking. He observes : 

44 It is full of interest and delight. — Did the Eden of ori- 
ginal innocence and felicity still exist in unbllghted loveli- 
ness, with all its divine garniture of sweets and beauties, 
we should not be satisfied with throwing a mere hasty and 
careless glance within its gates ; we should choose to linger 
amongst its inviting scenes, to stop at every turn, to innide 
every breath of passing fragrance, to listen to every note of 
Nature's melody, to let our eye repose at leisure on every 
new variety of elegance, sublimity, or grace. So, the plea- 
sures of true religion form a theme so attractive, that I can- 
not dismiss it with a brief superficial notice. 1 should like 
to lead you with me into this 4 garden of God,' and to de- 
tain you amidst its various delights : in the hope, that of 
those by whom these delights have already been tasted and 
enjoyed, the relish for them may be heightened ; and that, 
by the blessing of Him who has kindly planted this spirit- 
ual Eden amid the wastes of our sinful world, a taste for 
them may be imparted to such as are yet strangers to the 
experience of their excellence.” — Pp. 273-4. 

Our author is a decided enemy to modern Millenna- 
rianlsm. His views are fully expressed in the last ser- 
mon, and the text he has prefixed to it, from the Revela- 
tions, is one of those passages principally relied on by 
the advocates for the s y stem . The chief question re- 
specting the passage is, whether It must be interpreted 
literally or symbolically — whether, on the one hand, the 
passage is to be understood of a real personal appearance 
and reign of the Lord Jesus Christ on earth, and of a 
real corpo r eal resurrection from the grave ; or whether, 
on the other hand, the rep r es ent ation is not rather to be 
interpreted on the principle of prophetic symbol, m flgu- 
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sativeiy representing the character and condition of the 
Church daring the period of the thousand years. Our 
author adduces a series of observations, tending most de- 
cidedly to prove the latter hypothesis. He justly re- 
marks : 

“ It ought not to be regarded as an evidence of the Mil- 
lennarian interpretation being the true one, that it accord* 
xffith the plain and literal meaning of the word*. I must 
not satisfy myself, indeed, with putting this merely in a 
negative form. I go farther. It appears to me a proof of 
the very contrary. It should be recollected, that the pass- 
age forms part of a prophetical book— of a book that is con- 
structed on the very principle of symbol, and figurative al- 
most throughout Is it not, then, a fair and reasonable prin- 
ciple of Interpretation, that this particular passage should 
be understood in harmony with* the general character of 
the book? Did the words occur in an historical or episto- 
lary composition, it would be justly pronounced unnatural 
—unless we were specially warned or the writer's proposed 
deviation from his ordinary style— to explain them symboli- 
cally. Now, in a professedly symbolical book, there is the 
rery same force of objection against their being interpreted 
literally. The interpretation is not in harmony with the 
avowed and universally admitted style of the writer, and 
the principle on which his entire work is constructed. It 
hi just as unfair to interpret prophecy on the principles of 
simple history, as it would be to interpret simple history by 
the symbols of prophecy. We might bring the force of the 
argument to bear still more closely. The whole of the very 
▼won where the text lies is symbolical. We have, in the 
preceding verses, the Dragon, — the binding of him with a 
chain, and setting a seal upon him, or upon the entrance of 
his prison. Why, then, are we immediately to make a 
transition from the symbolical to the literal, from the ob- 
scure and figurative to the direct and simple, — from the style 
of prophecy to the style of history ? Why are we, in the 
text, to understand literal thrones of earthly dominion, and 
a literal and corporeal resurrection of men to sit upon those 
thrones, when all around is symbolical and figurative?”— 
Pp. 400-9. 

Indeed, we regard the whole train of our author’s rea- 
soning on this point as a complete aryumentum ad judi- 
cium , and as calculated to show the singular inconsistency 
of the Millennarians themselves. — On the whole, we have 
experienced much gratification from the perusal of Dr 
Wardlaw*s sermons; and, though our quotations have 
been ne cessa rily limited, we think they will be sufficient 
to recommend the volume to the attentive consideration 
of our readers* 


The Waverley Novel* — New Edition. VoL Third. Guy 
Mannering. Edinburgh, Cadell and Co. 1829. 

Thx Publishers have arranged, that only one volume 
of this elegant work, which is to be comprised in forty 
volumes, is to appear on the first of every month. We 
have now before us the first volume of Guy Mannering, 
for August. Its peculiar attractions consist of a new 
Introduction by the author, an excellent frontispiece by 
Leslie, representing Dominie Sampson in Colonel Man- 
nering's library, and a very spirited vignette by Kidd. 
In the Introduction, Sir Walter informs us that the 
story upon which this novel was founded was original- 
ly told him by an old servant of his father. In compli- 
ance with the nature of this narrative, his first plan in- 
ferred a stricter adherence to astrological superstitions 
than he afterwards found it advisable to preserve. Sir 
Waiter, however, still retains a leaning towards astro- 
Wy* which the following passage will illustrate. The 
professor of the art of legerdemain to which he alludes is, 
we believe, the celebrated Boaz ; and we suspect he is 
indebted for the anecdote he tells concerning him to Mr 
John Howell, the ingenious author of the Life of Alex- 
ander Selkirk. 

MOD* EH ASTEOLOOr. 

“ It is here worthy of observation, that while the astro- 
logical doctrines have fallen into general contempt, and been 
supplanted by superstitions of a more gross and far leas 
beautiful character, they have, even in modern days, retained 
some votaries. . One of the most remarkable believers in 


that forgotten and despised science, was a late eminent pro- 
fessor of the art of legerdemain. One would have thought' 
that a person of this description ought, from his knowledge 
of the thousand ways in which human eyes could be decei- 
ved, to have been less than others subject to the phantasies- 
of superstition. Perhaps the habitual use of those abstruse 
calculations, by which, in a manner surprising to the artist 
himself, many tricks upon cards, See. are performed, indu- 
ced this gentleman to study the combination of the stars and 
planets, with the expectation of obtaining prophetic com- 
munications. He constructed a scheme of his own nativity, 
calculated according to such rules of art as he could collect 
from the best astrological authors. The result of the past 
he found agreeable to what had hitherto befallen him ; nut 
in the important prospect of the future, a singular difficulty 
occurred. There were two years, during the course of 
which he could by no means obtain any exact knowledge 
whether the subject of the scheme would be dead or alive. 
Anxious concerning so remarkable a circumstance, he gave 
the scheme to a brother astrologer, who was also baffled in 
the same manner. At one period, he found the native, or 
subject, was certainly alive ; at another, that he was un- $ 
questionably dead ; but a space of two years extended be- 
tween these two terms, during which he could find no cer- 
tainty as to bis death or existence. The astrologer marked 
the remarkable circumstance in his Diary, ana continued 
his exhibitions in various parts of the empire, until the pe* 
riod was about to expire, during which his existence had 
been warranted as actually ascertained. At last, while he 
was exhibiting to a numerous audience his usual tricks of 
legerdemain, the hands, whose activity had so often baffled 
the closest observer, suddenly lost their power, the cards 
dropped from them, and be sunk down a disabled paralytic. 
In this state the artist languished for two years, when ha 
was at length removed by death. It is said that the Diary 
of this modern astrologer will soon be given to the public. 

” The fact, if truly reported, is one of those singular co- 
incidences which occasionally appear, differing so widely 
from ordinary calculation, yet without which irregularities, 
human life would not present to mortals, looking into futu- 
rity, the abyss of impenetrable darkness, which it is the 
pleasure of the Creator it should offer to them. Were every 
thing to happen in the ordinary train of events, the future 
would be subject to the rules of arithmetic, like the chances 
of gaming. But extraordinary events, and wondfe^ul runs 
of luck, defy the calculations of mankind, and throw im- 
penetrable darkness on future contingencies.” 

“ To the above anecdote, another, still more recent, may 
be here added. The author was lately honoured with a let - 
ter from a gentleman deeply skilled in these mysteries, who 
kindly undertook to calculate the nativity of the writer of 
Guy Mannering, who might be supposed to be friendly to 
the divine art which he professed. But it was impossible 
to supply data for the construction of a horoscope, had the 
native been otherwise desirous of it, since all those who 
could supply the minutise of day, hour, and minute, have 
been long removed from the mortal sphere.”— l'p. 16-19. 

Sir Walter next proceeds to inform us, that the gipsy 
upon whom the character of Meg Merrilies is founded 
was well known, about the middle of the last century, by 
the name of Jean Gordon, an inhabitant of the village 
of Kirk-Yetholm, in the Cheviot Hills, adjoining to the 
English Border. It appears, also, that in one of the 
early Numbers of Blackwood's Magazine he gave a pretty 
minute account of this remarkable person. Passing from 
Meg Merrilies to Dominie Sampson, we meet with the 
following passage regarding our old friend : — 

THE ORIGINAL DOMINI* SAMFSON. 

u Such a preceptor as Mr Sampson is supposed to bare 
been, was actually tutor in the family of a gentleman of 
considerable property. The young lads, his pupils, grew 
up, and went out in the world, but the tutor continued to 
reside in the family, no uncommon circumstance in Scot- 
land, (in former days,) where food and shelter were readily 
afforded to humble friends and dependents. The Laird s 
predecessors had been imprudent ; he himself was passive 
and unfortunate. Death swept away his sons, whose suc- 
cess in life might have balanced his own bad luck and inca- 
pacity. Debts increased and funds diminished, until ruin 
came. The estate was sold ; and the old man was about to 
remove from the bouse of his fathers, to go he knew not 
whither, when, like an odd piece of furniture, which, left 
alone in its wonted corner, may hold together for a long 
while, but breaks to pieces on an attempt to move it, he fou 
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down on bio own t hr e shold under a paralytic aMm. 
The tutor awakened as from a dream* He saw bis p at ron 
dead, and that his patron's only remaining child, an elderly 
woman, now neither graceful nor beautiful, if she had ever 
been either the one or the other, had by this calamity b»> 
oetne a homeless and pennilem orphan* He add r ess e d her 
nearly in the words which Dominie Sampson uses to Miss 
Bertram, and pro fe ss e d his determination not to Issyc her. 
Accordingly, roused to the exercise of talents which had 
long slumbered, he opened a little school, and supported bis 
patron's child for the rest of her life, treating her with the 
ante humble obsenranoe and devoted attention which he 
had used towards her in the days of her prosperity. Such 
Is the outline of Dominie Sampson's real story, in which 
there is neither romantic inddeut nor sentimental passion : 
hut which, perhaps, from the rectitude and simpiioUy of 
character which it displays, may interest the heart and fill 
the eye, of the reader as irresistibly, as if It respected dia- 
tress es of a mors dignified or refined character.''— Pptxxix. 
— xxxi. 

The Introduction occupies altogether about thirty pages. 
There are few new notes throughout the volume. 


Letters from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick iUustra~ 

tive of their Moral, Religious , and Physical CVrcwn- 

stances , during the years 1826, 27, and 28. Edinburgh. 

Waugh and Ixmee. 1829. 

Fame the title-page of the present work, ws naturally 
expected it would have contained a good deal of additional 
information regarding two of our most important North 
American Colonies. In this, however, we have been 
considerably disappointed. Its author seems, in a great 
measure, to have imagined, that having travelled a cer- 
tain number of miles through an interesting country, he 
was thereby sufficiently qualified for writing an agree- 
able and instructive narrative. But a traveller's duties 
are somewhat more arduous and extensive. If he seldom 
indulges in original thinking, he should avoid monoto- 
nous detail; — if he refrain from the discussion of import- 
ant political questions, he should omit the relation of 
common place incidents; — if he never be profound or phi- 
losophical, he should uniformly be consistent and acuts. 
We do not mean to say that our author has altogether 
overlooked these rules ; but he too frequently manifests a 
discursive propensity, which hurries him away from the 
consideration of some important subject, to Indulge in 
dull gossiping and trifling dialogue. For example, we 
are Introduced in one place to a loquacious dame, who en- 
ters into a long discussion with an Episcopalian clergy- 
man as to her reasons for becoming a Methodist, In con- 
sequence of which the English divine is about to enter 
Into a furious vindication of his principles, when at this 
Important junctors, “ a young lady began to sing the 
beautiful verses of * Home, sweet home !' ” which com- 
pletely pacified the irritated pastor. Then we have a 
commentary upon the rules of carring, by a captain, who, 
according to his own confession, was placed in a sad pre- 
dicament, by being asked to cut up a fowL 44 He was 
too proud to confess his inability. He began the work 
with all his might, but his efforts to find the joints were 
fruitless" Again, in the midst of a magnificent descrip- 
tion of American scenery, Dr ■ -■-■■■ ■ politely asks our 
author, “ * Have you been in the Netherlands ?' I re- 
plied in the negative. 4 Oh ! then — Let us go into this 
mansion, and get a glass of milk: I feel exceedingly 
thirsty.* ** 

We fear ear author has sometimes forgotten 44 moral, 
religious, and physical circumstances," in bis seal to re- 
cord private exploits. We refrain from examining mi- 
nutely the general principles of emigration which he ad- 
duces. How far the security and h ap p in ess of states are 
promoted by applying their internal resour ces to the fort 
mation of distant and separate colonies, is a question of 
very dubious policy. Our author has furnished us with 


some important remarks as to the effects of mkrienaryla* 
boors in America. He has also detailed several Strang# 
religious c on trov er sies. We may further observe, that 
though the letters abound with puerile sentiment and un- 
couth diction, they occasionally afford a pretty vivid idea 
of the manners and Habits prevalent In our North Ame- 
rican territories* which had hitherto been but imperfectly 
described. 


Portugal Illustrated In a Series of Letters by the Rev# 
W. M. Kinsey, B.D., fee. Embellished with n map* 
plates of coins, vignettes, tnodinhas, and various en- 
gravings. Second Edition. London. Published for 
the Author, by Treuttel & Wurte, Treuttel, jun. h 
Richter. 1829. 

(8eeond notice.) 

Ovohto was, at the rime of our author's visit, the 
head-quarters of the constitutionalist, as Lisbon of the 
absolute party. He describes the manners of the inhabi- 
tants as borrowed from the English, who are there mold 
numerous and considerable than at Lisbon. We havo 
heard it remarked by continental wits, that an FoigU s h- 
man carries his tea-kettle with him wherever he g oes,- — 
to the top of Mont Blanc, or Into the dese rts of Africa# 
Mr Kinsey’s account of the British at Oporto would 
lead us to believe that a much less amiable appendage of 
their social system is equally inseparable from them : — 

“ The British Factory at Porto k an association of the 
resident merchants, who contribute to a nubile stock, so 
much upon eoah pipe of wins which they snip off for Eng- 
land, for tbs purpose of giving public entertainments to per- 
sons of their own class, and to tbs Portuguese families of 
consequence, such as balls in the winter, and occasional din- 
ners at the Factory-house. The house was built by public 
contribution of the wine merchants, at the time Mr White- 
head was the British Consul at Porto ; but it was impos- 
sible that such a body of people, composed of such opposite 
materials, and among whom ideas and principles were m 
entirely at variance, could long hold together In the bonds 
of uninterrupted amity. Accordingly, some ntorsd 

by spleen, quitted the society abruptly; some withdraw 
thedr names gradually, and would no longer appear as mam- 
here: and others were expelled on the ground of un fl tneee. 
By degrees, the most considerable of the British merchants 
appropriated to themselves the entire and exclusive manage- 
ment of the whole concern. Those who retained the su- 
perintendence of affairs* were denominated the 4 Ins*' WhU| 
the a ceeder s and rejected were obliged to endure the appella- 
tion of* Outs.' It is much to be questioned whether the 
memorable factions of the Guelph s and Ghibelinei wire at- 
tended with consequence! half so important to the state of 
sodety as this disruption between the original members of 
the factory at Porto." 

Thk k Almack's imitated, on a small stole. Mr Kin- 
sey quotes the following remarks, on the appearance of 
Porto, from an earlier visitor i 
44 When the traveller suddenly beheide a large city, with 
innumerable churches and towers, on the side of a steep 
mountain, between rocks that seem torn asunder, surround- 
ed by rude mountains, adorned with gardens, churohea and 
other edifices, interspersed with pine woods,— and looks 
down on a fine and rapid stream, covered with ships, amid 
scenes of human activity that occupy a spot designed by na- 
ture for the haunts of wild beasts,— he Is at once astonished 
and delighted with the prospe ct j the impression of which 
k rendered still mors Uvriv by hk vicinity to the cbjesM* 
as the stream k for from brmri, mid the valley very nar- 
row." 

The description of Mr Kinsey's t m id snos, while he re- 
mained in the city, k as follows : 

44 The windows of the garden front of our host*! r esid e n c e 
open into a large area, filled with a variety of Brazilian 
plants, easily distinguished by their gaudy colours; vines 
extended on a trellis of considerable length, bearing a pros 
fusion of purple bunches ; superb kmon trass, sweat and 
sour ; lima and orange trees, bending under the weight a# 
their gokkn fruit; with pear trees, and apples* and flows, 
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and Alpteitti#teri««»»ttiigln the gm tut ktmtortb 

The Indian cane* with fu splendid bio— am i wbow colour 
resembles that of the Guernsey, or rather, the Chinese lilyi 
is a great addition to the gay ornaments of this terrestrial 
paradise. It was delightful during the heat, when ft be- 
came impossible to mount the steep streets of Porto, to en- 
joy a lounge under the canopy formed by the vine* imper- 
SMtti m H was to the noon-tide ray.* 1 

Let ns now take a peep at the inhabitants of this plea* 
■ant town : 

“ The industry of the Porto tribune Is quite remarkable. 
Scarcely an idle person is seen in the streets. Persons who 
follow similar trades generally inhabit tbs .‘same district of 
the town; and thus, while the booksellers and tbs shoe* 
makers are pursuing the noiseless tenor of their way in their 
own exclusive streets, the brasiers, the ironmongers, and 
the block-tin manufacturers, ev\]oy, apart, the harmony of 
their respective trades. Flake, cut in slices and fried in oil 
on the quays, is the ordinary food ef the sailors, and is wash- 
ed down with a little nortb-oonotry wins, which may be 
had in the contiguous wine-houses at a very moderate price. 
We have often amused ouftdve* with observing the sailors 
either consuming huge slices of water-melons, or themselves 
dressing their sardinhas on little brasiers containing char- 
coal, round which they are seen in large groups squatted on 
thdr hams. In a state of seml-hudlty, with their red woollen 
night-caps and swarthy complexions* resembling a party of 
Caribbee Indians. * * * What would the fashionables ef our 
own metropolis say to the taste of the day at Porto, where 
gentlemen’s carriages are frequently drmged up the steep and 
almost precipitous streets by a yoke ofoxen to the Opera- 
house ! The custom is said to have originated in necessity, 
when the French laid requisition upon all the hidalgos 1 and 
wealthy persons 1 horses, and thus reduced them to the em- 
ployment of this Smlthfield rather than Newmarket team. 
* * In Portuguew houses, the kitchen is generally situated at 
the top of the house* so that we are become quite accustomed 
to the expression which so much astounded us at first, 
4 bring down the dinner,' instead of 1 serve tbs dinner up. 1 11 

The number of monks In Porto and the neighbouring 
convents is rated at 5000. But we must leave Oporto, 
and accompany our traveller in his voyage down the 
Douro. Coimbra, with all it* learning, we shall leave 
unvisited, for our anxiety is, to show our reader the ooun- 
try as well as the town. The boat In which they made 
the voyage is thus dsa crlb cd : 

44 Our little bark had a comp l ement of five men* one of 
whom, apparently the patrons, took ebaig* of the helm. 
The tiller is necessarily very long, and the blade of tbe rud- 
der, formed, at Its extremity, into a shape resembling the 
sharp-edged oar of a sculler, is extended to a considerable 
length, being nothing better, however, than a large log of 
wood roughly hewn. Its length and form, however, en- 
able tbe steersmen to guide the boat securely between rocks 
that often approach each other so closely as almost to block 
up the navigation of the river, and to turn it round in an 
Instant, as though it moved on a pivot, whenever tha man, 
who Is stationed, in difficult parts of the channel, at the head 
of the boat, With a long pole to keep it steady in its course, 
may give notice of approaching a sunken rock. One man 
takes an oar by the steerer, and two are employed in the 
fore-part with a 
aft occasionally 

at just described, to aid in giving 
course of the vessel ; and they are, from time to time* re- 
lieved by the two men who have been employed in the 
stern. 11 

The view from the river strikes us as pleasing : 

44 Within the distance of a league from tbe point of our 
embarkation, we passed under the vine-dad hill of Cam- 
braes, whose towering height is seen from the elevated 
grounds above Peso, bounding the line of the horizon to the 
south. The farm houses and cottages of the vinedressers, 
prettily scattered hers and theft among the green vineyards* 
and dazzling the sight with their snow-white walls, remm- 
ble at a distance the residences of the peasantry in Wales, 
placed on tbe gentle dedivities of their hills ; and, in some 
respects, the chalets of the Swiss herdsmen in their con- 
struction, the ground tier being appropriated to the recep- 
tion of cattle, or for the stowage of thdr wine-vats, while 
the lodging rooms on the upper floor are approached by a 
wooden sta i rcase , attached SO lbs outride of the building, 
under a pro te sting mfc ▲ earned gaitary ahsruas round 


* oy tne steerer, ana two are employee in tne 
tb oars, which they work standing up ; and they 
ally assisted by tbe fifth man. whose duty it is, 
ribed, to aid in giving a sale direction to the 


three aid— of it, as a defence for its Inhabitant* • grin— M* 
heat and variations of the atmosphere. 11 
* The inhabitants of these pretty, innocent-looking dwell- 
ings, aft not, it seems, men to be trifled with i 

** No act of aggression can possibly give the owner of a 
vineyard so much offence, as taking tne liberty to pluck bis 
grapes without permission. Throughout the whole of the 
wine-country, the precaution is adopted of fencing -in tha 
vineyards, on those sides lying contiguous to the Hoods, with 
a light frame-work composed of aTundo-dobax, covered 
with furze* to secure the grapes from the grasp of the pm** 
ing traveller. In most of the detaobed vineyards there lie 
small hut made of reeds, which is generally placed on an 
elevated spot, commanding the whole extent sf the vine* 
yard, whence an intruder may be quite sure that he will be 
fired upon without any previous notice, or the tedious pro- 
cess of a discussion by Word of mouth. 11 

The scenery changes m our traveller glides down tha 
Douro : 

44 We now began to meet the fells. They must Indeed 
be dangerous when the river is swollen, for even In Hepr*. 
sent state we shot down these roaring rapids with the ce- 
lerity of lightning, occasionally enjoying the a g re e able sen- 
sation of bumping against some sunken rock, and only see** 
ping collision with the shore by the activity and quick-sigh t- 
edness of the man at the prow* who managed Us long polo 
with most laudable dexterity. Those who have bad teme- 
rity sufficient to dare the descent at Paris of the Montagnea 
Russes* may conceive the delight with which nervous tra- 
vellers commit their precious persons to these fearfiil casta* 
racts. The stunning noise of the headlong current j Ihe 
quick and vehement vociferations of tbs boatmen ; the ra- 
pldity of the stream, increasing as the scene af difficulty hi 

preached, all concur in exciting the lively apprehensions 
" r, and occasion an in* 


of the timid and inexperienced traveller, j 

voluntary shudder even after the dangers have been safely 
passed. • • The woods which overhang the rocky banka 
of the river abound with turtle-doves and nightingales. 
Tbe sylvan scenery of the Douro principally consists of 
pine, oak* chestnut, and olive-trees, intermixed with which 
are occasionally seen cork-trees, and a proftnton of myrtles 
adorning the wild with white blossoms. In many places 
the rocks assume the most grotesque and varied appearance* 
in singular forms and odd shapes. There is indeed a wild- 
ness about this rock-scenery, which is almost terrific. Tbe 
rude masses appear to have been thrown into their present 
state of confusion by some awful convulsion of nature ; and, 
in some cases their dark appearance would Induce the sup- 
position that they had been but recently cast up from the 
biasing crater of a neighbouring volcano. 11 

But ws must shut the book, or we shall Hover htvff 
done ; only 1st us in justice add, that the engravings and 
embellishments are numerous and interesting. 


Miscellaneous litEratUiie. 


A TRIP TO INNBRLBITHBN* 

By Charles Doyne SiSery , Member ef the Sdtint Rmttih 
Border Club, 

** March, inarch, fcttriek and Tevfotdriei 
Why. my lads, dinna ye inarch forward in order? 

Match, march, Eskdale and Lidd es dal e . . 

All the Blue Bonnets are bound for (he Border!" 

Hail ! Muses, hail ! and so on ; but at present 
I have no time for compliment. Parnassus 
Must be fo r sa ke n for a space— -one hasn't 
Sublimity when writing about glasses, 

And mountaineer, and shepherd down, and peasant* 
Wrestling and running among whins and gra—m j 
But yet, old maids ! impart to me, a ranger* 

Soma of the spirit of the Bard 6f Banger. 

Now to the field ! — the crimson pennons wavs*— 

Lo, what a mob is there — aU Innerleithen I 
The beautiful* the gentle* and the brave* 

The high, the lew, the rich* the poor, the wee thin 
Rosy-cheek’d lossy, and Iks lusty knave*— 

Rustic and pdih’d— -Christian* Jew* and heathen j 
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All Meta, all kinds, all countrymen, — I never 
Saw such a sight — Saint Ronan’s Club for ever ! 

The piper skirls, u Blue Bonnets o’er the Border !"’ 

The patriot's heart beats high — “ Well done ! well done !" 
Now for the sports, and In their glorious order 
I dash them into deathless verse. What fun 
We had that day, — old Scotia laugh’d, — oh Lord.! her 
Mountains for very joy sang to the sun. 

If perfect pleasure can be found on earth, 

'Us where the Border gave her brave Club birth. 

First came the quoits — see how they fly and glitter 
In the bright sun, like lovely little planet9 ; 

The 8 wallows from their cloud-built castles twitter — 
The rustic swains, with their green cloaks and bannets. 
Crowd round the happy victor— sure a fitter 

Fountain for pleasure could ne'er be. — O ! man, it'a 
A glorious thing to stand on the brown heather. 

And see so many happy souls together. 

Hop-step-and-leop — ay, there they go ! By Jupiter ! 

They stride as if their legs were Nature's compasses ; 

M There's Robertson !” — “ Stand back, stand back, sirs !” 
— “ No©, Peter, 

Cast off your clogs — away he flies !” What rumpuses 
The multitude are making . — “ Very few, Peter, 

Of Caledonia’s heavy-bellied, plump asses, 

Can beat your leaping." — “ Na,” said Peter, “ truly ; 
But it's het walk, this smoking month o’ July." 

u Ay, so It is," replied the Ettrick Shepherd ; 

For Hogg was there in all his wonted glory. 

Can Ethiopian change his skin, or leopard 
Her spots ? — no more (to tell a faithful story) 

Can Hogg forego the rapture, (though he keep hard 
At work all day,) encouraging the hoary, 

Old, hearty, healthy, weatherbeaten swain. 

To try his luck again, and o'er again. 

But I digress, while Scougal whirls the hammer. 

And throws it from him like a darting comet. 

" How far was that ?” — “ Not to the mark ." — “ No ! — 
damp her ! 

She hurt my hand, and slipt like sand eel from it."— 
** Try it again." — “ Well done ! that's just like glamour ! 

, You'll win the prise, and stand on glory's summit." 

“ Hand here the iron bullet ; we must try 
Our luck at putting." — “ Let us do or die." 

Away t^e bullet flies ! — “ Ha ! well done, Scott ! 

You've nearly broken the Secretary's legs, sir." 

Scott scratch'd bis head, and answer'd, “ Na, I've not." 

Then, looking wondrous knowingly, said, “ Faigs, sir, 
J'dinna ken hoo that could be a shot 

So very bad ; these balls are light as eggs, sir." 

Now for the race — the race ! it is begun ; 

Huzza ! huzza ! see how the rascals run ! 

“ Stand back !" bawl’d Hogg ; “ Once ! — Constables, I say, 
Keep the crowd back — Twice ! — Odd ! we canna see — 
Clear the course— Brodie, gar your baton play — 

That'll do fine — noo tak a breath awee — 

Thrice ! — O ! ye deevils, fast ! rin ! rin away f 
They're oot o' sight already ! back to me, 

My hearties— glorious ! round the pole ! they leave it ! 
Well done, Rob Laidlaw ! — in ! in ! — Lord, ye have it ! 

« Noo mak' a ring."— “ We shall," said Mr Stewart. 

The ring is made -the wrestling just begun— 

M Odd,* Anderson, I kent ye had a true heart ; 

You're the best wrestler underneath the sun ! 

Try it again, my chappy — odd, man, thoo art 
A glorious fellow ! — Is na this grand fun ?"— 

Again he tried it— tried it till he had all 
Below Us b re ast, so gain'd the silver medal ! 


The steeple chase was last, — George Laidlaw fir st ,- 
A race right tiresome up the Curiie hill. 

Some cried, “ Wha has it ?" others roar’d, “ Wha's worst?** 
Hogg sigh'd, “ The rain comes doon like ony mill- 
Dam — faith, the oallant rins as he would burst !" 

Said Mr Brodie, “ So I think he will."— 

“ Nae fears— nae fears," Hogg answer'd ; “ he's gude stuff. 
And faith he has’t, man ! — Brodie, gie’s a snuff" 

But hark, the dinner bell ! — away ! away ! 

Where’s Hogg ? — where’s Pboo ! where's off the 

club ? — At dinner. 

This is a glorious scene ! How dense ! how gay ! 

How numerous ! — I do believe all Inner- 
Leithen is here, in cramming, crush'd array. 

Lo, what a wilderness of fowls ! — “ Ye sinner. 

Sit up !" cried Hogg, “ I canna see Lord Napier j. 

I wush to God they'd Helen to the Crupier !" 

Behold the table ! — like a hone's shoe — 

Behold the viands smoking to the ceiling — 

Behold the chairman, Mr Stewart, too — 

Traqualr, our patron, on his right hand dealing 
Out vegetables, smiles, and wine ; then view 
Lord Napier, on the left, with every feeling 
Of happiness and hospitality : 

Then swear it is a glorious sight to see. 

A toast — “ God save the King !" Hip ! hip ! hurra f 
Another — “ Navy" — “ Army," and so on ; 

Up, Mr Bell, and show your tongue to-day, — 

“ Professor Wilson ! long live he !" Well done * 

All grieved full sore that he was then away ; 

But I can safely say, there was not one 
But wish'd him all the joy life can impart 
In this wide world, and wish'd it from the heart. 

“ Now, fill a flowing bumper," said the Chair ; 

" All primed," cried Hogg ; then Mr Stewart gave 
“ Our noble patron, the Earl of Traquair !" 

And then, most strange, the piper play'd, “ God save 
The King," — a most extraordinary air ; 

And while the kilted veteran piped it brave, 

The wine flow'd freely, and the room grew hot. 

And all grew jovial then — and then what not ? 

Then songs were sung. A youthful bard was there. 
Whose health being drunk with all the honours, ha 
Said, “ Gentlemen," — and all the club did stare. 

With mouths and eyes as wide as they could be— 

And “ Mr Chairman," and “ my Lord Traquair, 

I am no speaker, having been at sea. 

Bawling to blustering seamen loud and long ; 

But, in return, 111 sing a sailor's song." 

Agreed ! agreed ! Bravo ! your song ! your song ! 

Then sang the youth, the “ Tough old Commodore 
And then, in sooth, there was not one among 
The multitude, that did not ruff and roar 
As loud as e'er he could : above the throng 
Hogg bawl’d, “ Fine ! fine !" — Lord Napier, " O ! 'Us 
hot!" 

The chairman, “ Bravo !" — the Earl, — God knows what. 

Thus pass'd the night — with song, and flowing bowl ; 

All were so happy — all so kind and gay, 

That 'twas a tight enough to raise the soul 
Above its brittle tenement of clay, 

Into celestial regions ! for the whole 
Met to be merry, and resolved were they 
To part good friends, ay, jovial glorious friends : 

And so they did— and thus that evening ends. 

Next day— for think not, reader, all is over— 

We took a ramble through the flowery country t 
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Ml— O wu there; — by heavens, how I do lore her ! 

There wai no riew, with her — there was not one tree 
Nor hill, nor river with its bowery cover, 

On which I gazed — oak, birch, or ash, or row*n-tres, 
That did not give such rapture to my soul, 

That of my feelings I lost all oontroL 

Oh, women ! then thought I, are darling cr ea tu res ! 

Sure, all the world knows that I lore them dearly ; 

In the fair country all their heavenly natures 

Expand mid dowers and sunshine. — Most sincerely 
Do I adore them ; in their fairy features 

My heart doth make her paradise, and merely 
Because I fed earth, without womankind. 

Were but a wilderness of war and wind. 

Oh ! that the Fates had placed me here — far, far 
From the rude haunts, the hum, the shock of men, 
Where Peace and Passion are for aye at war ; — 

Here in this heathery, placid, lovdy glen 
How happy could I be ! — no wo to mar 

The blessed golden hours of peace. Oh ! then 
I’d love the village lassy who can sing, 

With light and innocent heart, of ony thing. 

The sun is down — the lamps are lit — the ball 
Is sparkling with the brave, the young, the fair ! 

Oh ! what a glorious labyrinth in the hall ! 

Is Innerleithen deck’d in diamonds there ? 

One would suppose, reviewing this, that all 
Peebles, and Pennicuik, and Selkirk, were 
Crush’d into living billows : by the Powers ! 

This is no solitude of rocks and flowers ! 

What fiddling, flirting, flourishing, and feasting ! 

What glittering, glancing, glowing groups of ladies ; 
No parley, sirs ; no whispering, sirs ; no resting ; — 

It puts me very much in mind of May-days 
In English villages, when Summer ’s hasting 
To deck sweet Nature, which so wondrous glad is — 
Now here, now there, now round, now everywhere ! 
This beats all powers of verse, I do declare. 

Thank God, the ball is over, and the room 
Dark and deserted — I am fast asleep — 

Hogg’s scampering to Mount Benger o’er the broom ; 

And in the Tweed the stars are buried deep. 

Park swears “ the Club have drunk his grog casks toom ;*’ 
Then let them slumber with the other sheep : 
To-morrow morn, when each doth from his bed wake, 
Park, rest assured, hell have a glorious headach. 

’Hi here worth while to notice what folks say, 

In Innerleithen, about “ being drunk : M 
** As long as any man can lie (quoth they) 

On the green grass, and baud by’t, like the trunk 
Of some old tree broke from its root away, 

He is as sober as a cloister’d monk !” 

Xordsake ! If it be so, I vow sincere, 

How awful it must be to get drunk here ! 

*Tis sunrise — glorious sunrise ! O'er the hills 
■ The golden beams stream in a gush of glory — 

The birds, enraptured, tune their little bills — 

• The Lee Pen Hill, with its cairn 'd summit hoary — 
The Pirn Crag, where the Romans camp’d — the rills 
Winding into the Tweed, with song and story — 

The woody Bank of Cadden — all are glowing 
In the rich sunbeams from the red orb flowing ! 

Up, Deans ! thou hard of Innerleithen ! stand 
On Wallace' Hill, and with a poet’s eye 
Behold the clear streams, and the laughing land. 

And the blue, boundless, beautiful, bright sky ! 

Nature will gently lead thee by the hand, 

« If thou but woo hpr truly— -Oh ! man, try 




To do your best, and be a happy bard. 

For poesy has aye its ain reward ! 

Farewell ! thou “ bonny bush aboon Traquaire **— 
Farewell ! thou lovely landscape, wood and water—* 
Farewell ! my bonny lames, young and fair — 

And oh! farewell! Miss G., Lord Dolour's daughter ! 
When next I tread the braes and valleys there, 

May no rude swain into his arms have caught her—* 

But oh ! &c. Landlord ! let us see bills, 

For there’s the coach about to start for Peebles. 

In Peebles, fishing — *tis a glorious river ! 

The Tweed ! the sport and pleasure of my childhood ; 
Oh ! would to God I’d been a boy for ever ! 

How sweet it was to wander through each wild wood 
O’ersbading its pure waters — Never, never 

Can I feel what I felt — so gay, so mild — would 
That these bright days could come again — for oh ! 

I am not what I was long, long ago. 

When last I stood upon thy banks, oh Tweed t 
My young heart had no sorrow — I was gay 
As the wild bird — and every little weed 

That kiss’d thy crystal stream in innocent play. 

To me was a delight — This heart doth bleed 
To think how it hath alter’d — far away 
Are all the wonted pleasures of thy stream : 

Oh ! man is folly — life Is but a dream ! 

The hills are all remember’d — not a tree 
But pours associations on my soul : 

Behold these children at their play ; ah me f 
And I was once like them — The heavy roll 
Of yean hath pass'd away ; — far o’er the sea. 

In Indian groves, from icy pole to pole, 

I’ve roam'd since then ; and here I stand to keep 
One vigil— thus to ponder and to weep. 

If ever blessings can be call’d from heaven. 

To thee, oh Sloane ! my Master and my Guido ! 

Thy pupil prays that they may aye be given ; 

It is my glory now, it is my pride. 

To think how many a summer morn and even. 

With kind, unwearied earn estn ess you tried 
To pluck all thoughts of evil from their root, 

“ And teach the young idea how to •hoot.*' 

Once more, farewell ! romantic-running river ! 

Once more, farewell, old Peebles ! — There we fly !— • 
To be what I have been I'd lain endeavour, 

But that I never can be — no, not I ; 

So, then, huzza ! Saint Ronan’s Club for ever ! 

Edina's Castle's glittering in the sky : 

Now I must bound and bustle up and down 
This horrid, humming, cramm'd. Inf ern a l town. 


CHAPTERS ON EDUCATION. 

By Derwent Conway , Author of “ Solitary Walks through 
Many Lands," “ Personal Narrative of a Journey 
through Norway , Sweden, and Denmark," jfc. 

Chapter V. 

The Views and Errors of the Sensibles . 

When I was a child, the order of nature was consulted ; 
and reading was adapted to the different stages of infancy, 
childhood, and youth. I reoollect all these gradations, 
and all with feelings of pleasure. At the period when 
“ Cinderella,” or « Little Red Riding Hood,” delighted 
me, the “ Arabian Nights* Entertainments” would have 
failed in fixing my attention ; and, at an age when the 
latter had charms for me, I could have taken no pleasure 
in the books which are now put into the hands of child- 
ren with the view of teaching them morality, and of in- 
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spiring a love of reading HI the latte titta It is truly a 
mighty plan which has been conceived by a coterie of Sen- 
sibles, with a few preachers and some booksellers at their 
heels ! * It Is indeed a prodigious design — to do away with 
ond of the four ages of man — to blot out childhood — and 
to fill the world with prudent matronly ladies and sober- 
minded gentlemen of twelve and fourteen years of age ! 

The first and most important step in education is, to 
giVe to a child the desire of acquiring knowledge, without 
reference to any particular kind of knowledge,-— a lore of 
reeding, without regard to the species of reading— -objects 
which are to be attained in no other way than by follow- 
ing the order which nature has established In the deve- 
ldpement of the faculties ; or, in plainer terms, by adapt- 
ing the reading by which education is conducted, to the 
faculties in the order in which nature successively deve- 
lopes and matures them. 

The framers of the new System have been actuated by 
two considerations ; the one, that, by the old plan, foolish 
and false beliefs, and idle superstitions, gained admittance 
to the infant mind ; the other, that it is far more im- 
portant to cultivate the judgment than to improve the 
imagination : and to these considerations there was also 
added another motive, — that, by the new system, the mind 
might be led to virtue by presenting to it those models in 
which virtue is taught oy precept. Fully bent upon the 
great work of preventing false beliefs and foolish thoughts 
from having any place in the infant mind, — of up-toot- 
ing, if possible — at all events, of stinting the growth Of — 
that faculty called imagination — which they looked upon 
as the enemy of judgment, and worthless in itself, — and 
of teaching the love of virtue, and the names of the letters 
which compose the word, at one and the same time, — the 
Sensibles set themselves to the task of banishing from the 
infant library all those fictitious relations which Were 
conversant with the unreal world of fairies, and giants, 
and genii, and magicians. But no system ever originated 
In so extraordinary a mistake as that of supposing, that 
injury is done to the mind by familiarizing it in youth 
with boreal imagery. Is it of any importance that a 
child, five or six years of age, believes that the story of 
44 Little Red Riding Hood ” is a true story ? or that a 
pair of hoots could be made, capable of taking seven leagues 
at every stride ? Do the Sensibles suppose, that the child 
will, at ten or twelve, continue to believe in these fictions? 
or that the giri of sixteen, who, at twelve, may have been 
charmed with the story of 44 Beauty and the Beast,” or 
“ Blue Beard,” will still retain a predilection for that 
species of reading ? For every era in life, a different kind 
of reading is adapted j and It is just as impossible that a 
child of eight should relish a sensible history, setting forth 
the beauty of virtue, as that the full-grown man or wo- 
man should give a preference to the fairy tales that de- 
lighted their infancy. There is no reasonable ground of 
alarm that the taste of childhood shall continue to be that 
of after years ; every year will bring a change along with 
It ; but the love of reading once acquired, it will continue 
through life, and the description of reading will accom- 
modate itself to the changes which the human mind is 
constantly undergoing in its progress towards maturity. 

Chattcr VI. 

False Notions of the Sensibles with respect to the Imagina- 
tive Faculty, 

Btrr g second consideration, which has had its weight 
with the Sensibles, is, that, in their opinion, it is more 
Important to Instruct the judgment than to improve the 
Imagination, — a fallacy, which originates in an entire 
misconception of the nature and uses of the imaginative 
faculty. It may be laid down as an incontrovertible po- 
sition, (hat In no one department has true greatness ever 
been attained where this ftumlty has not been pre-emi- 
nent. Sir Humphrey Davy could just as little have In- 
vented his safety-lamp,-!-* P r ofes s or Leslie made his 


discoveries in heat and moisture, or Mr Watt hie Im- 
provements on the steam-engine* without imagination, an 
Sir Walter Scott could, without that faculty, have writ- | 
ten bis I van hoe,— *or Southey, hit Thalabe Before re- 
searches in any branch of natural science are begun, ima- 
gination must have been at work. Newton did not alt 
down to the calculations which ultimately demonstrated 
the truth of his system, until imagination had prev i o us ly 
suggested the possibility of the results which he after- 
wards arrived at ; nor, in truth, was any object ever reached, i 
either by reflection or experiment, without the tae r cis e | 
of this faculty, both in suggesting the ultimate end, and 
the steps by which It waa to be attained. Then turn to 
a survey of literature. It is not In poetr y and Action 
only that the power of imagination is seen : Thera id 
scarcely a prose writer of any eminence, the charm of 
whose works does not oWe more to imagination than to 
the reasoning powers. Johnson, esteemed one of the 
most profound among our writers, is even more remark* 
able for the excellence of his illustrations than tor the 
depth of bis reasoning ; and in the conversations trialed 
by Boswbll, it is by the foroe and aptness of hit illustra- 
tions, and neither by his great learning, nor by tile perfec- 
tion of his judgment, that he silences his opponents* 

“ Women,” says he, “ write indifferent poetry ;” and then 
he adds, *‘ A woman who writes poetry, is like a dog 
walking on its hinder legs j It does It ill, hut we are sur- 
prised that it can do It at all.” The mere expression of tbd 
opinion, that women write indifferent poetry, is nothing 
very striking or original, and will hardly be admitted, in 
our days, to the sober merit of bring true ; but, bached 
by such an Illustration, who Is there, after Johnson bad 
spoken, and looked triumphantly round him, that dared 
to have attempted a reply ? All illustration is the off- 
spring of the imaginative faculty, and judgment does no 
more than approve the suggestion which Imagination has 
made. Nor need I confine my survey to the field of let- 
ters. In oratory, what is it that mainly captivates? 
What would Chatham, or Burke, or Sheridan, or Can* 
nlng, have been without imagination ? And if at this day 
I were asked, what it is that makes Dr Chalmers tbs 
Prince of Pulpit Orators, I would answer, Imagination ! 
imagination ! ! Such is the faculty that is so despised, 
and which modem wisdom labours to extinguish. Had 
the Sensibles lived two hundred years ago, we might 
never have known u Caliban,” or seen “ the Mask of Co- 
mus ;” and in place of “ the Romance of the Forest,” and 
“ Waverley,” we must have been content with “ Self- 
Control,” and “ Discipline,” and “ May You Like It,” 
and the tales and talkings of the Sensibles. 

But by the new system, the Sensibles would mend the 
morals, as well as improve the intellects, of the rising ge- 
neration : and so would I, if I but knew how to set about 
it. But is not a certain maturity of judgment required 
to comprehend the nature of a duty, or to understand the 
value, and feel the authority, of thoee writings which an 
the basis of all morality ? Refinements in morality may 
be carried so far as to disturb our conceptions of its true 
essence. Such is the description of that ridiculous re- 
finement which the Sensibles have declared for, in doing 
away with the use of fables, upon the ground, that they 
inculcate falsehood, by making children believe that birds 
and beasts can speak. Oh ! most tender-conscienoed of 
moralists ! Was it ever known that a child cried be- 
cause the cat would not answer when spoken to ? It would 
not, perhaps, be advisable that the morality of the ancients 
should be taken as a guide ; but there were some shrewd 
men among them, who seem to have considered fables no 
bad method of instruction. Before leaving this part of 
the subject, let me briefly notice one other overstrained 
refinement which has of late yean been at tempt e d to bo 
effected. Along with Infant Mythology, the indevataVU 
would explode all those mirthful fweUIngs, which, in by* 
gone days, enlivened the holidays Of happy Christa**. 
Blind man*i buff, and all romping gdm as» a re panrihfe 
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because new-a-days young ladies must never have been 
ehildim ; and all the little games which involve forfeits 
are strictly forbidden, because it sometimes happens, that, 
in paying the forfeits, young masters salute their neigh* 
flours. This is indeed frightful ! ! I But with ell our 
r espect for the morality of the age, we question if the 
yeung ladles who have been brought up upon the new 
plan, iunf hnT { ffg played at any game ef forfeits in 
their lives, nor having read the history of Prince Desire, 
who did not discover that his nose was a league and a 
half long, until, being betrothed to a Princess, he wished 
to salute her through the bars of his prison, are more per* 
fret patterns of modesty than their mothers were before 
them. Away with this canting and foolery ! Let ehil- 
Aren be children, not ridiculous caricatures of matrons 
•pd divines. Let them romp, and laugh, and be merry; 
take away from childhood its mirth and its festivities, and 
what is there left to it ? 

In these ehapters, as far as they have gone, the prin- 
ciple has been attempted to be elucidated, that we must 
wet. In education, depart from the invariable order which 
nature hat esta b li she d in the devebpement of the facultie a. 
We shall probably take a future opportunity of discus* 
Ing that second principle from which the Sensiblee have 
departed, viz. that education mnet not ram counter to, but 
assist be m agreement with nature, in the varied distribution 
■if her endowment** 


RB60LLBCTI0N8 OP A PARSONAGE. 

A CISM.QYUAV’8 PUTY AT SICK-BEDS FEMALE INTBE- 

FE BENCE. 

The visiting, and comforting, and praying, with the 
sick and the dying, is assuredly the most solemn and im- 
portant part of a minister’s daily duties j a duty which 
implies constant residence, and, what is of still weightier 
concern, a soul disciplined and attuned to the hallowed 
doctrines of the Cross. There is no reason, assuredly, 
why a clergyman should not enjoy the ordinary pleasures, 
relaxations, and amusements, ef society; but there are 
many very urgent reasons to prevent him from habitu- 
ally moving under the influence and excitement of such 
pursuits and enjoyments. It is not that by such Indul- 
gences he shall be prevented from, or unfitted to r, the dis- 
charge of the Sabbath duties which await him. The 
mind which has been distracted through the week, may 
he rallied and harmonized against Sabbath, and the week- 
ly dole ef preaching be served out to a listening and de- 
vout congregation, without any perceptible diminution of 
energy er effect. But the visitation of the sick and the 
dying presents a duty of a different character, and one 
which can never be duly and effectively discharged by 
one whose soul is habitually abroad in a world of vanity, — 
by one who permits his heart, and his memory, and his 
imagination, to be agitated and engrossed by this world’s 
excitements. 

The minister has an engagement abroad, or is engaged 
at home with what is called “ company;” I care not 
how sober, or how respectable; hut still, as company, 
they Imply a certain degree of abstraction from serious 
and sober reflection. The cloth has been removed, the 
glass has circulated, the hilarity has commenced, mid the 
host, warmed with animal spirits, has gone forth on a 
sea of distraction. At this critical moment, a card or 
a verbal message announces the request of a poor dying 
fellow-creature for spiritual direction and comforting. I 
ash, In what frame of mind will the clergyman, thus situ- 
ated, leave the table and the company — whether in a pre- 
pared state of Christian knowledge and feeling, or under 
something like a spirit ef disappointment and regret, that 
tile call has been so inconveniently timed ? — and I ask in 
-addition, whether he will be disputed to lend that patient 
investigation to the ease — to the soul’s inward mournings 
*ad fotiiogs, which he might, god probably would have 


done, had he left his study, his walk, or even his fishing* 
rod, for this pious and momentous duty? These oh* 
servatious do not militate against occasional and unavoid* 
able relaxations of the nature mentioned, but they are 
pointed directly against a routine, or almost continuous 
succession, of such unhai lowing avocations. In order to 
visit the sick, therefore, as the sick ought to be, and have a 
fight to be visited, the minister should have his soul 
habitually and daily disciplined to holy and pious reflec- 
tion — to those views of Christianity which can with safety, 
and at the same time with comforting, be submitted to 
the startled and doubting soul. The varieties of cases 
which occur in the course of medieal practice, require 
every variety of treatment ; and the skill of the physician 
is never more exhibited than in his discovery or diagnosis 
of the disease, and in the applicability of the remedy 
which he sees it proper to apply; and thus, too, it ia 
with the spiritual patient and the spiritual physician. 
One patient will require encouragement, whilst another 
ought to be cautioned against self-reliance and spiritual 
pride. One will require doctrinal explanation, whilst 
another must be extracted from the mists and meshes of 
his own distorting and perverting imagination. To one, 
milk, to another, stronger drink, must be given ; and of all 
this the visiting minister is instituted, by reason and by 
law, the judge. Woe assuredly unto him, if, from a h*- 
I bitual unfitness for such nice and difficult discernments, 

I be mistake and mistreat the cases before him, — apply sed*- 
| lives instead of stimulants, or caustic instead of soothing 
I restoratives! When the immortal and unalterable inte- 
rests of men are concerned, a faithful messenger of God 
will undoubtedly act with carefulness and solicitude, 
well knowing that to injure or risk the interests of An- 
other's soul, is fearfully to hazard his own. 

Thus far I am inclined to go, but no farther; nor can 
I see the propriety or the safety of a practice, which has 
ef late years become more general than formerly, - — that, 
namely, of lay visitations, and of lady visitations in 
particular. Now, let me not, ip an age of w om an ki nd, 
when the whole sex Is combined, as it were, into ope 
excitement on the score of religion, be mistaken, La- 
zarus, when sick, was nursed by his sisters, Martha and 
Mary; but we do not read of these good and pious ladies 
travelling out of their own house, or out of the precincts 
of Bethany, to exhibit their philanthropy and ghostly 
consolation. 

Every clergyman will be delighted to find, that the 
soft part of female benevolence has preceded him in the 
habitation of poverty and distress. Woman never can, 
and never will, look more lovely than, when seated by 
the bed of the sick, she holds up the cup of comforting 
which her own benevolent heart has procured, to the 
parched lip of a suffering parent, or to the pale lips of a 
half-famished family. And in oases where spiritual ad- 
vice or consolation is solicited, it would be fastidious to 
refuse to educated’ and zealous women, on any clerical 
grounds of inadequacy, the pleasure of doing, or at least 
of attempting, in this way, to do good. But woman 
(and I am sure I will he pardoned the averment by all 
who can appreciate my sincere feelings of respect and re- 
gard for the kindly and noble motives by which, even on 
suck occasions, she ia manifestly influenced) floes not al- 
ways stop here; instead of waiting for the call to advise 
and te console, she not un frequently volunteers her ex- 
hortations and expoetulations-lshe dives with a dangerous 
anxiety and hardihood into the mysteries ef the huanan 
heart, at all times dark and mysterious, but particularly 
so when distracted and darkened by affliction — oonseious 
hope and fear— confidence and despair. It is on such 
occasions that, as commisdoned del eg a t e s of heaven, me 
would my, even to the fairest and the moot heaven-like 
messenger whom we might surprise thus .intervening 
betwixt ns and our fioeks-«-ettt flocks, whom we have 
watered, it may be, and pastured for yeaiu,W* Stand by ! 
-•tits phyafotan whs is regularly i qtirntasd and pvsfi- 
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tiaed, is rarely preferable, In rack dUftcult eases, to the 
Unprofessional self-recommended comforter.” I once 
encountered the presence of a very well-meaning person, 
at the bed of a boy of seren years, who was apparently 
dying of a ferer, and whose reason did but imperfectly 
minister to his perception of those around him. The 
lady hung, at the risk of an infectious disease, orer the 
bed of the sick child, exclaiming from time to time, with 
an intensity of voice and mental anxiety which alarmed 
me for her own intellect, “ Oh, tell me, my boy —my 
dear boy — oh ! tell me, have you any hope — have you 
any hope ?” I say, that on this occasion I did right, as 
the clergyman of the parish, in clearing the house, and 
even the parish, of such injudicious comforters. 

An old man of ninety, the greater part of whose life 
had been spent In the eldership, and in full communion 
With, and regular attendance upon, the church, came at 
last to be placed upon his deathbed, and, unhappily for 
himself, under the mistaken solicitudes of a young lady , 
whose seal was at least a match for her knowledge. The 
elder's mind seemed completely made up upon his spirit- 
ual condition ; nor did he shrink from expressing, in the 
most becoming and humbled manner possible, his confi- 
dence in the mercy of that God who had made, preser- 
ved, and ultimately redeemed him, and whose blood was 
capable of procuring the remission of his many sins. 
This state of mind, which appeared to me the most de- 
sirable imaginable, did not exhibit the same aspect to my 
female assistant ; she spoke long and earnestly “ on par- 
ticular grounds of assurance,” and particular dates of con- 
version and regeneration. This at once bewildered and 
terrified the poor elder, and it was not without some dif- 
ficulty that I was enabled to restore him to that comfort- 
able frame of mind, from which, by such, to say the least 
of it, rash and uncalled-for interposition, be had been 
driven. 

I could multiply instances, but these are sufficient to 
illustrate my meaning — a meaning, which leaves to real 
and unassuming piety a field of usefulness and benevo- 
lence at once inviting and extensive, and which only 
hedges it out from such cases as, from their very nature, 
are capable of being misunderstood and mismanaged. I 
am no enemy to religious zeal, in woman particularly. 
I think that when such zeal is chastened by good feeling, 
and directed by good sense, it is the loveliest feature in 
her countenance — the brightest ornament in her dress — 
the most graceful movement in her daily walk. It is, 
Indeed, twice blessed, both in respect of others and her- 
self. I would wish merely to brighten the flame, by re- 
moving the snuff — to trim the lamp into undimmed 
splendour, by double-refining the oil by which the flame 
is supported. T. G. 


MY NEW COAT. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I never was so miserable in all my life, as the day 
I put on my new coat. My misery was heightened 
by the circumstance, that I expected to be particularly 
happy. I put it on after breakfast. It fitted me ex- 
ceedingly well, and I have rather a handsome figure — at 
least, so my tailor tells me. I had been reading Miss 
London's “ Improvisatrice but the moment I put on 
my new coat, I found that my thoughts wandered to 
Plrinces* Street, and I could no longer participate in the 
sorrows of her heroine. I buttoned my new coat ; for 
the greatest natural philosophers inform us, that we should 
always wear a new coat buttoned, that it may get a habit 
of sitting close to the body. I buttoned my new coat, 
and sallied 'forth. I passed through the western divisions 
of George Street. It struck me that there was an un- 
usual number of ladies at the windows. I did not care. 
I was sure that my new eogt had a fashionable cut; so I 


said to myself, “ They may look at it if they please." I I 

resolved, however, not to walk as if I were conscious I 

that I wore a new coat. I assumed an easy, good-hu- I 

moored, condescending kind of air ; and the nspnosion 
of my countenance seemed benevolently to indicate that 
I would have addressed a few words to an old friend, 
even although he appeared in a coat that I had seen him i 
in six months before. I did not wear my Indian hand- 
kerchief in my breast ; for I look upon that as a strain- j 

gem to which men should resort only when the front j 

parts of their eeat get threadbare. I put my handker- 
chief (it is real India, and I have only one of the sort,) ; 
into my eeat pocket, and I allowed one of the yellow 
corners to hang out as if by accident. I occasionally eon 
veyed it from my pocket to my nose ; but, when I re- 
placed it, a yellow corner, by the same accident, always 
hung out. 

At the corner of Castle Street^ several porters touched 
their hats to me; and two maid-servants, who were 
standing at the top of their area-stair, looked after me 
till I was out of sight. When I came to where the 
coaches are, opposite the Assembly Rooms, three or four 
men asked me if I wanted a coach ; but, though the com- 
pliment rather pleased me, I declined their offers in a 
dignified and gentlemanly manner. Just as I passed 
Gardner’s shop, or between that and M'Diarmid's, an | 
individual, rather shabbily dressed, whispered in my can 
— ** Any old clothes to sell, sir ?” I answered “ No !" 
rather gruffly ; for my first impression was, that a kind j 
of sneer was intended at my new coat ; but, on reflection, 

I feel convinced that these old-clothes-men only address 
persons of gentlemanly appearance ; and therefore Intake 
this opportunity of publicly expressing my regret for my 
severity to the individual in question, who, I am sorry to 
repeat, was rather shabbily dressed. Hitherto I had met 
with little to ruffle me. 

Just as I turned into South Hanover Street, I rubbed 
against a white phantom, who passed on as if nothing 
had happened, but who left the whole of my right arm 
and shoulder covered with flour and dust. The daring 
villain was a baker, and, with a ruthless barbarity wor- 
thy only of a lineal descendant of the murderer Haggart, 
he had attempted to destroy for ever my coat and my 
happiness. Fortunately, an obliging footman, who was 
near me at the time, seeing my distress, lifted his hand, 
and, by a pretty violent application of it to my back and 
side, succeeded in restoring me to comparative peace of 
mind. I got into Prince's Street. The sun was shining 
brightly ; all the world was abroad ; but I did not meet 
with one whose coat was so new as my own. I felt my { 
superiority ; I perceived that I was an object of universal 
attention. I don't know how many black eyes glanced 
sunshine into mine ; I cannot recollect the number of 
blue oglers that stole my heart at every step. Opposite 
Blackwood’s shop, a gentleman, in a blue surtout 
green spectacles, stopped me, and, addressing me in French, 
gave me to understand that he was a Spanish refugee- 
very poor and very miserable — and that, as he had been 
informed I was celebrated for my charitable actions, ha 
hoped I would afford him a little assistance. I was ra- 
ther pleased with the stranger's address; but how he 
came to be informed that I was celebrated for my chari- 
table actions, I confess I cannot very well comprehend ; 
for, with the exception of a penny I threw to a little boy 
who continued scraping on the fiddle under my window 
one day after dinner when I was falling asleep, I do not 
think I have given away a farthing in charity for the 
last nine months. The Spanish refugee, however, in 
green spectacles, bad done me the honour to single me 
out, probably in consequence of the air of distinction 
which my new coat gave me, and it would have been 
very inhuman in me not to have presented him with 
half-a-crown. He received it with much gratitude, and 
I went on towards the Calton HilL 

Passing the Waterloo Hotel, I encountered a cloud qf 
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dust, which I did not at all like, bat which I was philo- 
sopher enough to submit to in silence. Severer evils were 
awaiting me. After I had ascended the hill, the day 
suddenly overcast ; big, heavy drops of rain began to fall 
— taster and faster — till a thunder-shower came tumbling 
down with irresistible violence. Good Heaven ! rain— 
thunder-rain upon a new coat — the very first day I had 
ever put it on ! I turned back — I ran — I flew — hot 
in vain ! Before I could reach the nearest place of shel- 
ter, I was completely drenched. I could have wept, but 
I was in too gnat agony to think of weeping. When I 
got to the east end of Princes* Street, then was not a 
coach on the stand. I might have gone into Barry’s or 
Mackay’s, bat it would have been of no use, — I was as 
wet as I could be. I walked straight home through the 
splashing streets. I do not think that I was in my right 
reason. I was to have dined out in my new coat, and now 
it would never look new again ! It was soaked in water. 
I put my hand in my pocket mechanically to take out my 
silk handkerchief — I don't know why ; Heaven and earth ! 
it was gone ; my pocket had been picked ! I had lost 
my new silk handkerchief. The horrible conviction flash- 
ed upon me that the Spanish refugee in green spectacles, 
who had complimented me on my charitable actions, and 
to whom I had given half-a-crown, took it from me. 

' I reached home, more dead than alive. I threw off 
my coat, and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. My cook 
is a very good woman, but she is rather fat. I sat by 
myself, meditating upon the uncertainty of human life. 
My reverie lasted a long while. Suddenly an odour like 
that of a singed sheep's head reached my nostrils. I 
started up ; in a moment the fatal truth crossed my mind ; 
I rushed into the kitchen ; my cook was fast asleep ; and 
my coat was smoking before the fire, burned brown in a 
dozen different places, with here and there several small 
holes. I seized a carving knife to stab the cook to the 
heart ; but, in my impetuosity, I tumbled over a kitchen 
tub, and as I fell, my head struck with a bump upon the 
cook's lap. She started up, and, calling me a u base mon- 
ster,'* fled from the kitchen as fast as her dumpy legs could 
•airy her dumpier carcass. I thought of committing 
suicide ; but just at that moment the chambermaid came 
to tell me that the tailor had called to know how I liked 
my new coat. I pushed my arm through one of the 
hides that had been burned in the back of it, — tottered 
Into the dining-room where he was waiting for me, — and 
fell in a swoon at his feet. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BARD8 OF BRITAIN. 

By David, Tweedie . 

[W» have a ihrewd suspieioo that Mr Dsvid Tweedie has had less 
to do with the following composition than our friend the Ettrick 
Shepherd, through whom the manuscript readied us.— Erf. IM* 
Jesr.3 

We begin with Sir Walter Scott, 

Who is, and yet is not, 

A poet of the first note ; 

Yet I think it has been his lot 
Some things to have wrote 
That will never be forgot. 

There's that mighty Lord of Byron, 

Who is like a red-hot iron, 

Or, as in Scripture told, 

Like Ephraim of old ; 

One side with passions burn'd. 

Like a cake that is unturn’d, 

And the other oold as leaven 
.. Unto either earth or heavsn. 


Mr Robert Southey — 

He is rather mouthy ; 

His poems are very long, 

And mostly very drouthy. 

There's one Wordsworth by name, 

A poet of some fame, 

And none by line or letter 
Knows the Woeth of Woans better. 

If he were not so affected, 

He would not be so neglected ; 

But let them say what they can. 

There is something in the man. 

I write this paragraph at him 
To hinder folks to laugh at him. 

Mr Professor Wilson, — 

People won’t have their fill soon 
Of all that he can write, 

And of all he can indite ; 

For his soul is a moon-stream erv 
And a very glorious dreamer ! 

There’s his friend, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Who is spotted like a leopard. 

With faults and beauties mix'd, 

And but little room betwixt ; 

He’s as vulgar as a sailor. 

And conceited as a tailor ; 

But no more with him 111 meddle, 

For he plays upon the fiddle. 

There’s one Allan Cunnlnghanuv 
Who is mentioned by fame; 

But I’m sorry I scarce know of him 
So much as I would show of him. 

I have only seen his tragedy. 

Right clever, though quite mad she bet 
And some ballads, which I know 
Are but rather so and so ; 

For he uses terms too holy 
For a strain of mirth and folly. 

But too long I have neglected 
One who long will be respected. 

For a poem I love well 
On the Warning of Lochyell; 

And there’s likewise one on Hope, 

Where he gives his muse some scope ; 

But Gertrude of Wyoming 
Is but a sickly thing. 

There are poets of great fame. 

Which I scarcely know by name ; 

Such as Mr Moore or Little, 

Who seems to have been kittle 
When the lasses were concern'd. 

Which can easily be learn’d. 

From spontaneous confession 
In the turn of his expression. 

There's a chap I fain would mangle, 
With a name like a triangle— 

A poet most profound, 

If poetry is sound ; 

But, for all the world, one I call 
With a tinkling harmonical ; — 

That man’s common sense to gather 
Goes beyond the length of my tether. 

Willie Aitchison (deil tak* him !) 

Still raves of one John Malcolm, 

And his verses o’er does blunder, 

In a voice like rolling thunder ; 

Now, I could him allow 
To talk well of tarry woo. 

Which would be a deal discreeter 
Than to turn a bad repeater. 

And pretended judge of metre. 

I have lately heard some raillery 
Of a poet, Mr Sillery, 

A name the most egregious, 

And a poet most outrageous. 
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And Kennedy and Motherwell* 

Who seem to know each other vtH 
Then of one Bell I’ve heard* 

A chap that wean a beard* 

A freak that’s rather droUish* 

And shows the man is foolish* 

But the names that stand around me 
Of rhymers suite sonfouad me ; 

And some patience I must crave. 

Ere I either damn or save. 

Bad luck to every creature here* 

That wants a spark of nature hare i 
And* for all their fume and trouble* 

Can raise naething but a bubble. 

Of all the poetations, 

In the monthly publications, 

And the sickening verbal! ties, 

That fill up the annualltke* 

The best that we can my. 

They are poetry of the day. 

And quite sufficient whereof 
For the day is the evil thereof; 

But I think of all the women's* 

I like that of Mn Homans ; 

For I fear that L. E, L. 

Is a moorfowl of the fell* 

That pretty bird of game, 

Which is devilish hard to tame ; 

But for verse emphatical, 

Jacky Baillie beats them all. 

• Now hogging pardon of the whole 
Whom I have brought into my scroll* 

I sign myself* lest there should need be* 
And they should think I were ill-deedie* 
Their humble servant, 

David Tweedie. 

July 16th, 1829. 

• Btfs my verst changes. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Captain Brooks, who is already known as a Northern traveller* 
has ready for the press a volume of travels in Barbary and Spain. 

A Manual of Art is preparing for publication* which will contain a 
critique on seventy of the roasters of the old school 5 and also a cata- 
logue of upwards of two thousand of their principal paintings* on the 
Continent and in England. 

Mr William Hashing has fas the press a Popular System of Archi- 
tecture* to be illustrated with engravings, and exemplified by refer- 
ence to well-known structures. It is intended as a dess* or text-book. 
In that branch of liberal education, and will contain an explanation 
of the scientific terms which form its vocabulary, and are of constant 
occurrence. 

The Second Volume of Cakroel Napier's History of the War In the 
Peninsula* will shortly appear. 

The Rudiments of the Anglo-Saxon Language* by Joseph Gwilt, 
Esq. are in the press. 

Sir R. Phillips announces n Standard Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences* In which the authorities will be giran for every definition ; 
and the text will be liberally illustrated with woodcuts. 

We understand that the new work by Cooper* the American novel- 
ist. which will speedily appear, is to be entitled “ The Borderers ; or 
the Wept of Wish-ton- Wish." The name sounds rather oddly In 
English ears. 

A Picture of Australia, c om prising, la a small compass, all that is 
known of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, is announced. 

Sir Walter Scott Is employed on aThkd Series of Tales of a Grand- 
father* which will relate principally to thorn stirring periods of Scotch 
History* tbejffteen and Jbrfoflv* 

Besides her Book of the Boudoir* Lady Morgan is also preparing 
for publication* the result of her Observations on Parisian Society 
and Manners, under the title of Sketches. 

Mr Thomas Hood, In anfiotmdnq his Comte Annual, mentions, 


that many enquiries haring been made when a JAW series of Whims 
and Oddities would some forth, in order to allay such doubts, for 
the future, it has been determined by the author, that the work in 
question shall become periodical. In this periodical he will aim at 
creating a laugh Rom year to year* The work Is to he strictly tns- 
•arious, and will take its Chance with Hunrt of d^StPaursCbwrafc- 
yG*** 

HMtpriaal Reaetteettom of Henry of M<xunovtb, the Hero of Agin* 
court, and other eminent characters* am announced. 

We u nders ta n d that the T r a n sa ction s of the Photo Society of 
Edinburgh will speedily be published. 

Philosophical TABL*s.-^This is a brochure from the pen of th# 
learned author of the Contest of the Twelve Nations* and is meant 
as supplementary to that work. We hare looked over these Tables 
with considerable interest* and raoommend them to the mttentlen of 
the antiquarian and the aeheler. 

Dr Hamilton, Pr ofess or of Mathematics in the Marisshsl Collate 
Aberdeen, and anther of the well-known treatises on finance, thn 
Sinking Fuad* Ac* in opposition to the calculations of Dr Pric^ 
died at Aberdeen on the 14th Inst in the 87th year of his age. 

Theatrical Goetip, — Cimarosa’i fine opera of ** II Matrimonio 
Segreto," has been revived at the King's Theatre. Son tag, Mali- 
bran, and ZucheUf, sustained the principal parts with great applause. 
—Liston Is now playing at the Haymarket— A new three* celled 
M Incog* or WhaTfe in a Name r has failed at the English Opera 
H ouse. ** The Sister of Charity." by Bantaa. supported by Min 
Kelly’* acting* still continues to be the grant attraction at this thentra* 
—Mr Matthews* the ocwne di aa* who la making « provincial tour with 
Yates* on their way to Fxanoc. was nearly killed on tim stage at Ply- 
mouth, a few days ago, by the unexpected (all of the curtain, which 
struck him on (he head* and rendered him insensible for an hour and 
a halt He has since recovered, and resumed his performances. — 
Mia* Milford's tragedy of " Riensi * has been very successfully per- 
formed at Dublin. This lady has very nearly finished another Tra- 
gedy* which la to ha acted at Drury Lane in the early part of the en- 
suing season, Mias Phillips and Young sustaining the principal putts. 
—Miss Foote, whose retiring from the stage has been formally an- 
nounced at least half-a-doren times, is still playing in the proviooefe 
and is about to visit Liverpool.— The English Company has com* 
menced its season in Paris ; Mrs West is their principal fwnale act- 
ress, Miss Smithson having not yet Joined them.— We observe that 
the Liverpool papers contradict the report, that Madame Caradorl 
received only £35 at her benefit there. They state that she was en- 
gaged for three nights* and that the least receipt on any one night 
waa upwards of £100. they also mention that their theatrical am- 
ran he* not bam an unfavourable one^-Nothing new Mthadra —Mg 
world la stirring in this quarter of the island* 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wx cannot find room for the paper written tn the style of the 
“ Economy of Human Life."— We shall endeavour to comply with 
the request of ** A. L.“— We have forwarded the communication of 
“ F. H.” to “ Lorma.” “ F. HZ’ should recollect that the songs were 
only acid to be •• Frenchified, “ not " Translated." 

" The Nightmare" is in types.— We shall endeavour to find n place 
tor the “ Lines written by the Lei then/*—" J. C." of Glasgow had 
better send us 00 a or two other specimens of his poetical aMlitirar 
—The Lines by “ J. R." will not suit us. 

We regret to learn* that a communication forwarded to os through 
Mr Sinclair* of Dumfries* by some accident never readied us. We 
shall be glad to hear from Mr Sinclair at his convenience. 


We have to apologise this week to our advertising friends for 
postponing their fhvours, being anxious to overtake several literary 
articles which have stood over too long. We shall not often infringe 
upon the space we set apart for them. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Atlantic Souvenir / a Ckriatmae and New Year's Of- 
fering, for the Years 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829. Phi- 
ladelphia. H. C. Carey and J. Lea. 

The Token j a Christmas and New Year's Present . Edit- 
ed by N. P. Willis. For 1828 and 1829. Boston. 
S. G. Goodrich. 

The Talisman, for 1828 and 1829. New York. E. 
Bliss. 

Specimens of the American Poets ; with Critical Notices, 
and a Preface. London. T. and G. Allman. 

Poems . By James G. Perdval, M.D. Two vola. Lon- 
don. John Miller. 

American literature Is as yet a very small thing. Nor 
do we say this as a reproach ; it is impossible that it could 
be otherwise A great nation has a thousand things to do 
before it can sit down and either write or read books. Li- 
terature is the offspring, not of civilization alone, but of a 
considerable degree of luxury. In the infancy of states, 
all dosses are too much engrossed with the pressing affairs 
of the moment, to be able either to moralize or philoso- 
phise on paper concerning them. Laws have to be made, 
lands have to be cleared, cities have to be built, pro- 
visions have to be procured, public officers have to be 
elected, foreign and domestic Enemies have to be held at 
bny, and life must be one constant scene of activity and 
bmstle. What matters it to the inhabitants of such a state, 
that the Egyptians were learned in astronomy thousands 
of years ago ? Will the man who has read Homer and 
Herodotus be able to open a store, or general wholesale 
and retail shop, with greater advantage to himself and the 
community ? Should Horace “ De Arte Poctica,” or Gi- 
cero against Catiline, be studied, by way of preparation 
for cutting down trees in the back settlements ? Will 
young ladies pore over fashionable novels, if there be not 
a single fashionable person in the place of their nativity ? 
Or will gentlemen deBght in “ Tours to the Continent,** 
If their whole minds be taken up with the discovery of 
some practicable means of making a tour through their 
own estate ? It is right that all young dynasties should 
have negt to no literature, else It will be built on a sandy 
foundation, and will not last above a dozen lustrums. 
Look for the golden age in the literature of all countries, 
and it will be invariably found, that it is to be dated at a 
period when the country had acquired stability and vigour 
throughout all its ramifications. Intellectual pre-emi. 
nonce has never yet been gained in any one instance, un- 
til by its display of physical strength, resources, and 
achievements, a nation has proved itself entitled to respect. 
It is only when the sword hangs upon the wall, that has 
flashed triumphantly over the battle-field, and when the 
gallant vessel lies idle in the harbour, whose thunders have 
been heard afar upon the main, and when the peasant 
sleeps securely, and the wealth of the noble glitters unmo- 
lested, — it is only thenihat the voice of song will be lis- 
tened to in the valley, or on the green hill side, and that 
philos ophy may bo seen on the house-tops counting the 


Let us not twit the Americans, then, with wanting aa 
yet what it has always taken ages to obtain — a national 
literature. They know well what they are about, and 
slowly and surely they are following ont the natural order 
of things. It is folly to say, as has been said, that the 
Americans, being pur descendants, and speaking our lan- 
guage, and reading our classics, enjoy the same advantages 
that we do, and ought already to be producing as many 
literary characters as we ourselves. They are our descend- 
ants, it is true, and may certainly bless their stars that the 
English language is their mother tongue ; but they have 
become an independent people, entirely separated from us 
by an immense ocean, and, as yet, have had little enough 
time to think of how they are to gain a position in the 
world at all, and scarcely any time to think of how they 
are to maintain that position. But, short as their time 
has been, they have made good progress towards getting 
things into a regular train ; and when once all the ma- 
chinery of their vast empire is properly fitted, there is 
every reason to believe that it wUl proceed to work at a 
rate which will not lightly astonish some of the lazy pieces 
of worn-out clock-work, now feebly ticking and vibrating 
in the old world, Let but the “ mighty heart** of that 
vast continent send forth the blood in free and healthy cir- 
culation through all its arteries and veins, and it will rim 
up the “ giant of the western wave,*' to laugh, perhaps, 
at the feeble flights of our earlier and less concentrated ge- 
nius. Behind the Americans, as It were, lie ail the lore 
and long-cherished associations of Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope ; before them, is their own fresh, boundless, and mag- 
nificent land. They may cull what they choose from the 
past , — they may mould it into any forms they please ; bat 
the power of creation is in the future ; and why should 
they not “ call spirits from Its vasty deep ?” Why should 
they not find, by Ontario’s shores, or on Chimboraco's 
height, or by Mississippi’s stream, or in New England's 
depth of forest, that for which our best and noblest have 
long looked in vain — a new source of poesy — higher and 
sublimer glimpses into the hidden mysteries of nature ? 

These reflections have been partly suggested to us by 
looking over the works whose titles stand at the head of 
this article. The Atlantic Souvenir, which has now existed 
for four years, is a publication precisely similar in its plan 
and appearance to the Literary Souvenir of this country. It 
was tha first of the American annuals; but both Boston and 
New York speedily followed the example of Philadelphia. 
Every article in these works, with the exception of ona 
or two minor pieces by Mrs Hemans, is the production 
of Americans ; and as the editors have followed the ex- 
ample set them in Great Britain, of endeavouring to col- 
lect contributions from all their most celebrated writers, 
these volumes afford a pretty fair specimen of what the 
Americans can at present do in this way. We are no 
great admirers of the intellectual strength even of our 
English annuals ; but, nevertheless, against the celebrated 
names which they bring into the literary arena, we are 
afraid that thorn of Perdval, Paulding, Bryant, Halleck, 
Barker, Sedgwick, Brooks, and Wain, make bat a poor 
appearance. It is hardly fair, however, to subject to eo 
trying a contrast these Transatlantic authors. We shall 
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■how immediately that several of the poets among them, 
and to the poets we shall at present limit oar observations, 
possess merit of a highly respectable kind. They are des- 
tined, no doubt, to be succeeded by bards of a higher- 
stamp ; but they deserve commemoration, as being among 
the first to wake, although with uncertain fingers, the 
music of their country's lyre. 

The four poets of greatest eminence which America at 
present possesses, are Percival, Bryant, Paulding, and 
Halleck. 

James G. Percival was born in the state of Connecti- 
cut, in the year 1795. From his father, who was a re- 
spectable physician, he inherited a small patrimony. He 
was educated under Dr Dwight, at Yale College, a semi- 
nary of much reputation, in his native state. He studied 
medicine, and, as soon as he was of age, he graduated with 
much eclat. At college he was remarkable for retired 
habits, for being a romantic lover of nature, for extreme 
sensibility, and an early developement of genius in two 
pursuits which do not very often go hand in hand — poe- 
try and mathematics. “ In 1820,” says a short biogra- 
phical notice, prefixed to the edition of his poems pub- 
lished in London, “ he went to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, with the intention of following his profession ; hut 
happening to insert some fugitive pieces of poetry of ex- 
traordinary beauty in one of the gazettes, he was soon 
called forth as a poet, and the following summer, having 
returned to his native village, where he still resides, he 
published a collection of his early compositions, which 
aset with the most flattering reception. Being now roused 
to the cultivation of hie poetical powers, which he had 
hitherto exercised only in fugitive pieces, he soon produ- 
ced and published several other works.” Without pos- 
sessing a mind of the very highest order, Perclval’s poetry 
k nevertheless of that kind which cannot foil to attract and 
please. He often thinks deeply, and always feds acutely ; 
he has an intense perception of the beautiful — more than 
of the sublime — In nature ; and his style is a sort of com- 
pound of that of Shelley and Wordsworth, — the latter of 
which poets, we may remark in passing, seems to be a 
decided favourite with the Americans. On the whole, 
we cannot help thinking Percival infinitely superior to 
the great crowd of poetasters with which this country is 
at present infested, and are surprised that his works are 
not better known among us. His two longer poems are 
entitled “ The Wreck” and “ Prome th eus the first in 
blank verse, which is his favourite mea s ur e, and the latter 
in the Spenserian stanza. There are many beautiful 
passages in both. Of his miscellaneous productions, al- 
most all these In blank verse possess great beauty, whilst 
his lyrical productions are decidedly inferior. We have 
room for only two short specimens, and these by no means 
do the poet justice. The first is entitled— 

VAUCLUSE. 

By James G. Percival . 

w The laurel throws its locks around the grave 
As freshly, as when erst thou linger'd there, 

And pluck'd the early flowers to crown thy hair. 

Or gather'd cresses from the glassy wave, 

That winds through hills of olive, vine, and grain, 
Stealing away from Vanduse' lonely dell. 

Now murmuring scantily, now In the swell 
Of April foaming onward to the plain — 

Laura ! Thy consecrated bough is bright, 

As when thy Petrarch tuned his soft lute by. 

And lit Us torch in that dissolving light, 

WUch darted from hie only sun -thine eye ; 

Thy leaf k still as green, thy flower as gay, 

Thy harry of as deep a tint, as when 
Thau moved s Goddess In the walks of men. 

And o'er thy Poet held unbounded sway. 

MetUnks I hear, as from the hills descend 
The deepening shadows, and the blue smoke carts, 

And waving forests with tbs light winds bend, 

And flows the broek In softer leaps and’ whirls— 
MetUnks I hear that voice of love com plaining, 

Ia faint and broken accent * ef hb hours 


Of lonely sorrow, and of thy disdaining 
And half-averted glance* till the bowers 
Are pregnant with the hymn, and every rose 
With fresher dew, as If in weeping, flows. 

And every lily seems to wear a hue 
Of paler tenderness, and deeper glows 
The pink's carnation, and a purer hue 
Tints the modest rosemary, the wind 
Whispers a sweeter echo, and the stream 
Spouts stiller from its well; while, from behind 
The snow-dad Alpine summit, rolls the moon. 

Careering onward to her cloudless noon. 

In fiillest orb of silver, and her beam 
Casts o'er the vale long shadows from the pin* 

The rock, the spire, the castle : and away 
Beyond thy tower* Avignon I proudly shine 
The broad Rhone's foaming cha nne l* in their play 
Through green and willow T d i s l a nd * while they sweep. 
Descending on their bold resistless way. 

And heaving high their crest in wild array. 

With all a torrent’s grandeur, to the deep/* 

We find a still more recent specimen of Percivai's abi- 
lities in the Atlantic Souvenir for 1829. It Is a poem, 
wUch celebrates very beautifully some of the scenery of 
his own county. We can give only its commencement, but 
hope for an opportunity soon of speaking of Percival again ; 

SXNECA LACK. 

By James G PerdvaL 
“ One evening in the pleasant month of May, 

On a green hillock swelling from the shore, 

Above thy emerald wav* when the dear west 
Was all one sheet of light, I sat me down, 

Wearied, yet happy. 1 had wander'd long 
That bright, fair day ; and all the way my path 
Was tended by a warm and soothing air, 

That breathed like bliss; and round ms all the woods 

Open'd their yellow hud* and every cottage 

Wm tower'd in Uomom* for the orchard trees 

Were all in flower. I came at dose of day 

Down to thy brink, and it was pleasure there 

To bathe my dripping forehead in thy cool 

Transparent waters. I refresh'd me long 

With the bright sparkling stream ; and from the pebbles 

That bedded all thy margin, singled cut 

Rare casts of unknown shell* from off thy dius 

Broken by wintry surges. Thou wert calp* 

Even as an infant calm, that gentle evening ; 

And one could hardly dream thou’dst ever met 
And wrestled with the storm. A breath of air. 

Felt only in its coolnes* from the west 
Stole over the* and stirr’d thy golden mirror 
Into long waves that only show'd themselves 
In ripples on thy shore— far distant ripple* 

Breaking the dunce with their ouiet kiase* 

And softly murmuring peace. Up the green hillock 
I mounted languidly, and at the summit 
On the new grass reposed, and saw that evening 
Fade sweetly over thee.” 

Bryant, though wanting perhaps the acute sensibility of 
Percival, is on the whole hissuperior in vigour and origi- 
nality. He is much esteemed in his own country, and 
in the North American Review, which is now very ably 
conducted, his talents have more than once received the 
praise to which they are entitled. Bryant is a strong, 
bold thinker, and evidently indulges the poet's best ambi- 
tion— the wish to be more distinguished for his concep- 
tions his execution. The poem which first brought 
him into notice is entitled “ The Age*” and is a spirited 
sketch in the Spenserian stanza. Several of his minor 
piece* such as his “ Lines to a Waterfowl,” and other* 
have found their way into English collections of fugitive 
poetry, and have been justly admired. His poem entitled 
“ Green River” is exceedingly beautiful, but we refrain 
from quoting it to give a place to one in a still higher 
strain, the intellectual beauty of which would not have 
disgraced Byron; 

THANATOFSIS. 

By W. Bryant. 

« To him who, in the love of natur* holds 
Communion with her visible form* the speaks 
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A various language ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musing! with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, 

Comes a still voice. Yet a fqw days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his ooune : nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourish'd thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again j 
And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th' insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone— nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world— with kings, 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good. 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 

Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun— the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods— rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green— and, pour'd round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun. 

The planets, all the Infinite host of heaven, 

ArO shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages— all that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in Its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the contiguous woods. 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Save his own flashings— vet the dead are there 1 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of rears began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep— the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest:— and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living— and no friend 
Take note or thy departure?— all that breathe 
Will share thy destiny : the gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall co sn e 
And make their bed with thee : as the long train 
Of ages glide away, the eons of men. 

The youth In life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The bow'd with age, the infant in the 
And beauty of its Innocent age cut off, 

Shall one by one be gather'd to thy aide, 

By those who in their turn shall fellow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The Innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
HU chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustain'd and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach the grave 
Like one who wrapt the drapery of hk couch 
About him, and lies down to plamnt dreams." 

In proof of Bryant's versatility, we subjoin a few stan- 
zas of a much lighter kind, which we find in the “ Lite- 
rary Coronal” for 1888 ; an agreeable melange, got up, 
we believe, under the superintendence of Mr Mentions, 
tke editor of the Qrmock Advtrtmr, who Jus intersper- 


sed bis selections with a number of pretty things from' the 
other side of the Atlantic : 

15 THIS ▲ TIMS TO BE CLOUDY AKD SAD? 

By W. Bryant . 

“ Is this a time to be cloudy and sad. 

When our mother Nature laughs around ? 

When all the deep blue heavens took glad. 

And gladness breathes from the blooming ground? 

“ There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky. 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 

And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

“ The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play in the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 

“ There's a dance of leaves In that aspen bower, 

There's a titter of winds In that beechen tree, 

There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

“ And look at the broad- freed son, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in bis ray; 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 

Ay, look, and hell smile thy gloom away !” 

Mr J. K. Paulding has attained considerable literary 
celebrity in America, but we believe he is more appre- 
ciated as a prose writer than as a poet, being one of the 
editors and principal contributors to “ Salmagundi," a 
clever work, in which Washington Irving first came be- 
fore the public. An anonymous American writer, after 
complimenting Paulding on his abilities, when exercised 
in their proper sphere, asks- ■ 

“ Why is he sipping weak Castalian dews ?' 

The Muse has damn’d him — let him damn the Muse !" 

Paulding’s style is rough and harsh, but full of shrewd 
sense and careless humour. He is a thorough democrat, 
and as such affects to despise what is polished and courtly. 
His longest poem is entitled “ The Backwoodsman," and 
is much smoother than his general writings. It is in 
heroic verse, and frequently combines the terseness of Pope 
with the fine flow of Goldsmith. But Paulding, never- 
theless, strikes us as only a third or fourth-rate genius. 

Of Halleck, who Is rising into much esteem, we as yet 
know little, but the few things of his we have seen are 
spirited and good. There are many others who write 
poetry in America, and poetry, too, of no mean, order, 
hut they have not yet invested themselves with “ the 
magic of a name." One or two of them, however, we 
have pleasure in particularizing. In the Atlantic Sou- 
venir for this year, we find some lines by a Mr M'Lellan, 
which, though on rather a commonplace subject, please us 
much ; 

OX REVISITING THE FLACS OF MY YOUTH. 

By J, M'Lellan. 

“ I have toil'd frr to view these pleasant scenes 
Of my young days— once more to trace again 
These woodland mazes, in whose secret depths 
My childhood years, like happy dreams, roll'd on. 
Beautiful haunts ! the wild and careless boy 
That wander'd from your dim and quiet walks, 

All hope, and strength, and gladness, hath come bade 
An aged and heart-broken man. His hopes! 

Alas, the grave hath swallow'd them I His strength 
'Twms broken in the distant battle-field ! 

His gladness hath given place to Utter cares ! 

“ Methinks that lapse of yean hath wrought a change 
Even on your calm beauties. The red deer. 

Whose bounding hoofs flew down yon darken'd glad* 
Swift as an arrow-flight, is nowhere seen 
Under the mossy boughs ; and the meek fawn 
And gentle roe are not beside the fousts 
In their green pastures ; haply they have found 
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The hunter's rifle deadlier than the shafts 
From the slight bow that pleased my infrncy. 

Alas ! the green tree at my cabin door. 

The huge growth of a century ! it lies 
On the smooth turf It overhung so long ; 

The flowers are gone from the broad garden walla, 

And the fair trees are dead ! The sycamore, 

Clothed like a prince in scarlet, the pale birch, 

A tall and silvery spire, the hoary beech. 

And the dark, solemn cyp res s , lie o'erthrown 
In ruin, and rank weeds rejoice above. 

44 The cottage door Is broken ! its thatch'd roof 
Ucs on the quench'd and long-deserted hearth, 

And the dark wall is settling to the ground ! 

The red-stemm'd honeysuckle, that once clasp'd 
Closely the latticed casement, and bloom'd thick. 

No more gives out the known delicious smell. 

The drowsy brook that whisper'd by the door 
A low strain of unbroken music, plays 
By some far lovelier bank ; it long hath shrunk 
And wander’d from its weed-choked channel here. 

My brethren come not at my call ; the song 
My mother sang at twilight is not heard 
By the still threshold, and the passing wind 
Sighs o’er my father's grave ; this lonely place 
Hath lost its charm-* 1 leave it to its dad l” 

There is Mr J. G. Brooks, too, of New York, who, 
if he is the author of 14 Fanny, an American Tale," in 
the 44 Beppo" style, is a very clever fellow. This is by 
fin* the best specimen of humour in verse which America 
has yet produced, and combines the gay, the grave, the 
severe, and the pathetic, in a very felicitous manner. 
Some poetesses have also made their appearance among 
the Jonathans. They have a lady, in particular, who 
calls herself 44 Ian the,” who is not much inferior to our 
own L. E. L., and writes a good deal after the same fa- 
shion. There are some modest people, too, scattered over 
tbs land, who, like little flowers or Indian fire-flies, give 
their odours and their light to the world without name 
or signature at all. Among these, the discriminating eye 
may every now and then discover the true germ of genius, 
44 lurking lowly unseen." In one of the Atlantic Annuals 
for 1826 we lighted upon the following stanzas, which, 
though anonymous, we do ourselves a happiness in trans- : 
ferring to our pages : j 


JUNE. 

44 I gazed upon the glorious sky. 

And the green uplands round. 

And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 

Twere pleasant that in merry June, 

When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 

And groves a joyous sound, 

The sexton's spade, my grave to make, 

The rich green mountain turf should break. 


“ A cell within a frozen mould, 
A coffin borne through sleet. 



Blue be the sky, and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 

44 There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie. 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by ; . 

The oriole should build, and tell / 

His love-tale close beside my cell $ 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be beard 
The housewife bee and bumming bird. 

44 And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come from the village sent. 

Or songs of maids beneath the moon, 

With fairy laughter blsot ; 


And what if, in the evening light. 

Betrothed lovers walk in sQ^it 
Of my low monument^- 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no adder eight nor sound. 

u I know, I know I should not see 
The season's glorious show. 

Nor would its brightness shine for me^ 

Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if, around my place of deep, 

The friends I loved should come to weep, 

They might not haste to go; — 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them llng'ring fay my tomb. 

44 These to their soften'd hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been. 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene ; 

Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is, that his grave is green ; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice^ 

To hear again his living voice." 

This article has run to a much greater length than we 
originally intended ; but if it has partially Introduced our 
readers to a new set of acquaintances, whom it is right 
that they should know, we do not regret the space it oc- 
cupies. We sha l l consider it our duty frequently to re- 
turn to a subject which we have now only broached, but 
which cannot fail to be regarded as a highly Interesting 
one. 44 We are not inclined," says the North American 
Review for April last, 44 nor, If we were, would we in- 
I dulge the inclination, to clamber to the dizzy top of pro- 
phecy, and point to the little golden specks which are just 
glimmering above the horizon, as the twilight dawn of 
American literature. Still less are we disposed to get us 
upon the mount of retrospect, and counting over, as we 
too easily could, the scant and thinly scattered productions 
of our past years, to add these as fresh specimens of a vain 
and vaunting littleness." There is sound philosophy In 
this. America must not be too much hurried. The 
laissez aUer is the only prescription which should be at 
present administered by her best lovers. Let them have 
no fears for future celebrity. She Is destined to produce 
hundreds, thousands of human beings, worthy of the 
mountain*, the lakes, and the forests, among which they 
are to be reared. 


A Treatise on Philosophical and Theological Sects , jv. 

By the Rev. William Meek, Minister of Dunsyre. 

Edinburgh. John Anderson. 1829. 

Or all co ntr ov e r si es, religious controversy Is undoubt- 
edly the most unprofitable. But this observation can 
only attach to such disputes as are purely and exclusively 
religious : And it has so happened, that in point of fret a 
purely religious controversy has seldom existed. Man 
is so decidedly imbued with religious sentiment^ that 
whatever interests him deeply and permanently, is sure 
to mix Itself, in a closer or more imperfect degree, with 
religion. His progress in science and philosophy, and, 
above all, his political sentiments, have from age to age 
been advanced or retarded, or materially influenced, by 
his religious opinions ; so that the study of what is termed 
Divinity, is in reality rooted and established amidst the 
sentiments and avowals of ages in philosophy and the 
art of government. As surely as Christianity perverted 
did model and influence the government of papal Rome, 
— as its partial purification has been partially beneficial 
amidst the German states, — and the more thorough re- 
formation of Scotland has associated itself with freedom 
and political advantages of a high character and valuer-^ 
so surely will ths student of divinity, who con ten* him- 
self with a history of sect^ sermons, councils, and opi- 
nions merely, fril of acquiring that knowledge which. 
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afoot can make the other either intelligible or worth the 
acquiring — the knowledge, namely, of human nature, at 
erinoed and developed by a master sentiment, operating 
on the whole mechanism of the human heart. To dive, 
for example, into the minutise and details of sectaries, 
with no other object in view than the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, is an unprofitable, and even a disgusting and 
deteriorating labour; hat to connect such local and li- 
mited exhibitions with the general principles of our na- 
ture, with the spirit and pressure of the age, is not a 
task, but a privilege, — not a toil, but a pleasure, — yield- 
ing profit, and conducting the soul to more enlarged and 
liberal views. 

' Such being our decided sentiments, we have perused 
with much pleasure the volume whose title is prefixed, 
and can safely recommend it as a most meritorious work, 
on an improved plan, — as a successful attempt to unite 
a competent knowledge of philoeophy, in as far as her in- 
fluence over religion extends, and of religion again — by 
which, of course, we mean Christianity — In reference to 
her bearings upon, and influence over, the progress and 
fortunes of human wisdom. In an age when knowledge 
has multiplied upon the earth, and a little acquaintance 
with many things is absolutely necessary, such an abrid- 
ged statement as Mr Meek’s must be useful to all ; but it 
will undoubtedly be peculiarly acceptable to the student 
of divinity, for whose use it is more immediately planned 
and fitted. Indeed, we should not be surprised to see it 
supersede the use of Evan’s Sketches throughout the 
universities, as it is both more full in its details, and far 
more philosophical ; not, indeed, In its disquisitions and 
speculations, from which happily it is entirely fines b ut 
in that plan to which we have referred, as calculated to 
preserve in combination what, in fact, are never dis- 
united — the various powers, as they are called, of the 
human mind — being, in our opinion, not more essentially 
an united whole than are philosophy, science, and reli- 
gion. 


Th* Periodicals for August. — Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine, No. CLV. — New Monthly and London 
Magazine. No. CIV. — Sharpe's London Magazine. 
No. II. — La BeBe Assemble. No. L VI.— The New 
Scots Magazine. No. IX . — The Scots Law Chroni- 
cle. No. IV. 

A o laxck at the catalogue of periodicals, standing at 
the head of this notice like the muster-roll of a regiment, 
will satisfy our readers that the labourers in this depart- 
ment are not idle. The active share taken of late years 
in these publications, by some of our most eminent literary 
characters, has given them a higher rank in literature 
than they held in our younger days. Honest Cave— the 
original Sylvanus Urban, — whose first half-century of 
volumes ornament that lower shelf on our right hand, 
would find, were he to rise from the dead, and attempt 
to r e as sum e his place in the trade, that his eighteenpenny 
brochures , with their stiff, ill-designed, and worse execu- 
ted frontispieces ; their antiquarian descriptions of old 
. halfpence, found in the ruins of some antediluvian baker’s 
oven ; their biographies of eminent characters, whom no 
one ever heard of ; and their criticisms of stupid books, 
as old as the hills, were worthless and insipid to the taste 
of a public accustomed to more highly-spiced dishes. 
Even La Belle Assembles aspires now-a-dayi to a higher 
intellectual character than belonged to its predecessor — 
the Ladies* M aga zine of Fashion, which (not to speak it 
profanely) always appeared to us to be conducted by a 
posse of decent elderly matrons in that nondescript rank 
of life which visits, and is visited, by some of the small 
noblesse , yet is on terms of intimacy with the cits. Two of 
these good old souls, retailing over their pot of tea the small 
talk of their illustrious seventeenth cousins ; canvassing 
* the merit# of the silks, games, and feathers which some 


lady has allowed them to call and admire, just as she was 
dre s se d for a drawing-room ; expatiating on the splendour 
of some regal or ducal ffite, which they have been allow- 
ed to witness from the fiddler’s gallery — would just fur- 
nish such stuff as used to cram the pages of the Ladies* 
Magazine. But unto what shall we now liken La Belle 
Assemble, with its hot-pressed paper, and masterly en- 
gravings of the beauties of the age 2 To nothing more 
appropriately than to a milliner of the better class. She 
is good, pr ett y, and well-d r e sse d ; she reads reviews, and 
the last new novel ; she is slightly tinged with evangeli- 
cal principles ; and, in short, she would be every thing 
one could wish in woman, but for an indescribable^ 
scarce perceptible, though deep felt, breathing of vulgari- 
ty which runs through all her actions, like the small 
thread of red silk which is entwined with all the cordage 
of the royal fleet and arsenal. 

The impulse which has been given to Reviews and 
M agazines, still bears them onward, — But not, we are 
afraid, with the same force and majesty as at the outset. 
When Christopher North first raised his voice, — when 
Hazlitt and Lamb were the spirits of the London,— and 
before the Opium-Eater oeased to write, the sound of our 
Magazines (now for something sublime !) was as the 
sound of the deep sea ! There was a buoyancy in them, 
as of the swelling of a broad-backed billow. Now-a-days 
they are rather like the shallow frothing water, which 
the breaking of that billow sends far up on the beach, 
tinkling among the pebbles. In plainer terms, although 
they still speak the language that wont to charm our ear, 
it is less frequently that the voices who gave it half He 
charm now address It to us. The form is the same, but 
the spirit manifests itself more rarely. The good old la- 
dies begin to indulge in an occasional nap — which is very 
commendable at their years, but not so amusing to their 
visitors. 

Our readers are, we hope, too well-bred to expect that 
we should go through in detail the whole contents of the 
long catalogue of sin and misery which has suggested 
these remarks. It will surely be held sufficient, if we 
recommend to them a few of the tit-bits, conducting our- 
selves, on the present occasion, as we invariably do at any 
of those tantalizing exhibitions beloved of the ffite-giving 
and economical matrons of Edinburgh, — where, when 
we have handed a jelly to our fair friend on the right, 
and an ice to her on the left, we forthwith demurely and 
leisurely sip off our wine, and secure a few delicacies 

for our own private eating. For you, t hen , Mr , 

(we are sorry we have not the honour to know your 
name, but we m ea n the young gentleman with the pale 
countenance and the pensive neckcloth,) being informed 
that you are addicted to solitary rhyming, and that your 
friends entertain serious apprehensions that you have it in 
contemplation to perpetrate a printed poem, we beg to re- 
commend some nice whipped “ Canting Poetry” from 
the kitchen of the celebrated gastronome, Christopher 

North. — Mr S , you are reported, in addition to your 

literary and scientific propensities, to be the most gallant 
of journalists ; if at any time you should stand in need 
of a wife, allow me to suggest the propriety of allying 
yourself to this “ congenial soul,” whom Jupiter or James 
Hogg seems to have formed expressly for you. You will 
find her portrait in the Letter on Men and Women in the 
present Number of Maga. — My dear Miss Evergreen, we 
observed you constantly in the first file of Mr Bucking- 
ham’s auditors, laughing with your usual graceful per- 
versity, wh^i all around you was grave, and sitting like 
“ nun demure,” when even the grim visage of the bull- 
terrier of the church of Scotland was lit up with the ra- 
diance of a momentary smile. Don’t you observe Mr 
Thomas Campbell holding out to you No. IV. of Sport- 
ing Scenes in India, on the point of his silver fork? 
Take it ! your brother’s a sportsman, and will thank 
you for it ; and you yourself will become the beloved of 
all the young men in the moors, for you will be able to 
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“ discourse most excellent music** to them. — Were Mr 
Buckingham with us just now — “ were the graced pre- 
sence of our Banquo here**-— we Would hand him these 
“ Traveller's Tales.** They would be capital sauce to the 
fish he caught in the Egyptian lakes, or the pigeons of 
the neighbouring province.— Dr Redgill, broiled salmon 
Is rather a heavy dish to supper. Had not you better 
apply to that case of Sharpe's sauces 9 The sauce i lEdi- 
teur is the most piquant of the batch ; but they are all 
good, especially Captain Hall's American sauce, prepared, 
unless we are very much mistaken, by Gray, a celebrated 
traiteur from Oxford.* The side-table, which seems to 
engross the attention of the ladies and gentlemen at the 
other end of the room, Is a foo-simile of the fore to which 
the editor of the Monthly Magazine has been in the habit 
of treating his friends once a-month, since his hopes at 
St James's were blasted. Its chief recommendation is 
plenty and cheapness. There is a great variety, from 
Irish stew of Clare mutton, to yams dress ed with Ja- 
maica pepper. The characteristic of his cookery is high 
spicing. The cook was brought up by Salathiel, under 
whose tuition he began by roasting Salamanders in Mount 
Vesuvius. Nothing hut brandy allowed to drink. — Ah ! 
Peterkin, are you there with the good old lady, the Scots 
Magazine Redlviva, hanging on your arm in her new 
buff gown ? We hope that under your superintendence 
she will give up her old habit of prating of matters that 
no one cares about. Your young American friend on 
your right hand has made a fotr and manly rally at Cap- 
tain HalL We thank you for your fragments of Hit- 
eon's and Pinkerton's Correspondence — the former it 
quite characteristic. — If, after so much intellectual food, 
there is still any body a little hungry, here is something 
from the Scots Law Chronicle Office, which will put a 
stop to hie appetite. 


Three Years in Canada. An account of the Actual State 
of the Country in 1826-7-8. Comprehending its Re - 
sources, Productions, Improvements , and Capabilities ; 
and including Sketches of the State of Society , Advice to 
Emigrants, frc. By John Mactaggart, Civil Engineer 
in the Service of the British Government. Two vols. 
London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

Ma Mactaggart is a shrewd, sensible, rather vulgar, 
patriotic, and somewhat prejudiced writer. He observes 
acutely, and thinks independently; but we question 
whether he was exactly in the best position for compre- 
hensive observation, and we suspect that early habits and 
preconceived opinions too easily disposed his mind to take 
views of various subjects not exactly in accordance with 
those which a more unbiassed judgment would have dic- 
tated. The situation which Mr Mactaggart held in 
Canada, and to which he was appointed in the year 1826, 
was that of Clerk of Works to the Rideau Canal, then 
about to be commenced, and to extend between the Ot- 
tawa River and Lake Ontario, a distance of one hundred 
and sixty miles, through an uncleared wilderness. He 
was thus prevented from mingling so much as he other- 
wise ^night have done with Canadian society, and he had 
fewer opportunities of judging of the inhabitants than of 
the geographical and physical condition of the country. 
It is also very evident, in the course of his work, that 
Mr Mactaggart thought it incumbent on the part of a 
** civil engineer in the service of the British government,** 
to hate the Americans with a perfect hate. He never 


• We avail ourselves of a note here— not, Hke Dr Southey, lest the 
text should be otherwise unintelligible, but simply because we wish 
to recommend to our readers' notice the beautiful Uoe- e ngraved 
landscape which accompanies the August number of ** Sharped Lon- 
don Magazine * Both in regard to composition as a painting, and 
masterly execution is an etwrarlng, it is one of the most exquisite 
gems we have seen. We take this opportunity, also, to notice with 
approbation an engraving from a portrait of the Viscountess Eastnor, 
by that able artist Mrs Carpenter, in this month’s number of " La 
fieile AeecmbUe.” 


allows any occasion to pan in which he may indulge far* 
a hit at Jamflhan without laying It in con amort, and in 
a style which would do no discredit to old Spring him-* 
self. This is not exactly fair, and will at all events en- 
title our Yankee friends to dispute his right to the name 
of “ civil engineer.** 

Mr Mactaggart, however, was three years in Canada, 
which is a great Meeting, considering that many of our 
modern travellers look upon themselves at authorised to 
publish huge books after having been only three weeks in 
a country. Our worthy Gallovidian took his time to his 
two volumes ; and, knowing the greet and growing inte- 
rests which attach themselves to the Canadas, he very 
prudently resolved not to speak too rashly or hastily of 
their internal r esou rce s , productions, and capabilities. 
His book, as we have already said, is more valuable for 
the information it conv e ys upon these subjects than for 
its pictures of men and manners. Mr Mactaggart seems 
to have extended his researches through very considerable 
districts, especially In Upper Canada, where little more 
than the borders of some of the great lakes have been yet 
explored, and where the inexhaustible resources of the 
interminable forests are but very imperfectly known. He 
of course enters at considerable length upon his own im- 
mediate subject, that of canal-making; and, connected 
with it, gives much information of a local character which 
must be valuable, and which may be turned to good so 
count hereafter in the formation of canals in various porta 
of Canada. Upon this matter, however, it is unneces- 
sary for us to enter. Neither shall we attempt any ab- 
stract of an important part of the work which describes 
the pr o gress that has been made by the Canada Company, 
and which talks in the highest terms of the advantages 
likely to accrue to this country and to the Canadas from 
its exertions. The statements am distinct and straight- 
forward, yet we are disposed to take them cum grano 
salis ; for Mr Mactaggart appears to be on terms of in- 
timacy both with Mr Galt, the late secretary to the Com- 
pany, and Dr Dunlop, the warden of their woods and 
forests, and is not therefore very likely to say any thing 
that might be displeasing to these gentlemen. At the 
same time, we mean not for a moment to deny, that the 
Company has put facilities in the way of emigrants which 
they never before enjoyed, and which reflect credit upon 
the enlightened and truly British principles by which it 
is actuated. 

These two subjects apart, the rest of Mr Mactaggart*! 
work might be more appropriately entitled “ Notes on 
Canada” than any thing else. He observes no particular 
arrangement ; and though he classes his remarks under 
separate heads, these follow each other just as they appear 
to have presented themselves in his portfolio. This being 
the case, we conceive we shall both do him most justice, 
and give our readers most satisfaction, by selecting from the 
two volumes such passages as appear to us most worthy 
of observation, either from the focts they contain, or the 
amusing anecdotes they relate. It Is of little consequence 
in what order they are read ; we begin with the fol- 
lowing : 

Lite in Canada. — “ < You are quite a townsman, my 
dear follow ; so It is needless forme to bore yon abeuUakes, 
snows, serpents, foe. The inhabitants are tolerably dvU. 
In a common tavern, your food and bed will ease your pocket 
of a dollar a-day ; if m an hotel, half as much more, exclu- 
sive of wines, which are so so— no great shakes, a dollar a- 
bottle— and grogs In proportion. The fashionable young 
follows follow a good deal the manners of the Americans— 
drink gin sling, aangaree, and lemonade ; smoke cigars, and 
in the morning take bitters, cocktail, and soda water. The 
theatres are not open very often, unless some of your atari 
get erratic, and come over the water. I have seen Kean at 
his old Richard here : he is ruffed much, and I daiysay de- 
serves it ;— as for me, I never ruff any body, but keep quiet. 
They have their parties and their scandal through all the 
towns, the same as at home. You are well off, who are 
not bothered with these things in London ; It Is the only 
pteoe in Britain whore pride end presamptfon dwe never 
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■how themselves, and where scandal can never thrive. The 
ladies drew very well, and seam to have a considerable quan- 
tity of conceit : their dre sses here are not so plain and so 
elegant as with yon: they hate too great a profusion of 
flounces, feathers, and ruffles : few of them are to be met 
with very good-looking ; the climate robs their complexions 
of all the beautiful colours, leaving behind the mliow, don, 
and yellow; no pure red and white in Canada, and dimples 
and smiles are rare. I endeavoured to fell in love oace er 
twice, and flung my old heart quite open to the little archer ; 
but the frost, or something or other, would not allow the 
arrows to penetrate. I have met with girls from my own 
old Scotland that I liked to spend the day with very much, 
but they had no pretensions to beauty ; we could talk of 
witches, and quote Burns together. Bat this love proceeds 
from many c aus es, which have but mnall connexion with 
beauty of person; it is to be traced to the afflaity of mind 
— Humph! 

“ 4 Do not let yourself be any longer deceived with the 
tale, that there are no unmarried ladies here, for there are 
in the greatest abundance ; and also more bachelors than 1 
like to live among, having boarded in a house for afew days 
where there were above thirty bachelors, between twenty 
and forty years of age, every day at dinner. What do you 
think of this ? Canada is not a place for people to get mar- 
"ried in. What is the cause, it is not easy to assign : me> 
thinks it proceeds from the bachelors being chiefly foreign- 
ers— people badgered up and down this world, who forget 
that there is such a state as matrimony. Thoae who are 
lone without a home get careless about finding one. The 
natives, however, and settled residents, wed as becomes 
them ; and at their weddings they have what are called 
t p irev ere es , a parading kind of show, with sleighs, if in 
winter, or a two- wheeled kind of gig, if in summer. Round 
the towns they fly— What a set-out !— fiddles playing, pis- 
tols firing, — altogether composing lots of ftm : a true Cana- 
dian spree is worth the looking at. In Montreal, the snow 
accumulates to a peat depth in the streets during winter, 
rendering the walking very precarious ; people wear a kind 
of cramp on their feet, called creeper, and tne ladies move 
about with stockings drawn over their boots. The Scotch 
brogue here is not only conceived vulgar, but highly offen- 
rive.' ” — VoL I. pp sLia. ^ 

Indian Modesty.—" The modesty of the Indians is 
very great. Their noble chief, De Campsie, being at a 
party once where English ladles were showing off their 
snowy necks, and lovely heaving bosoms, on being asked 
what he thought of them, replica, shaking his head, ‘ They 
show much too great free for me.* **— VoL I. p. 66. 

Winter Travelling in Canada .— 44 In the winter of 
1826, the ice of Lake Ontario, when at the thickest, was 
within half an inch of two feet ; the Lake of Chaudiere was 
three feet and a half: they are not so thick, by about half 
m foot, towards the middle, and begin to take (that is, freeze) 
round the sides first, before the middle ; sometimes towards 
•the centre they will not freeze at all, unless the frost be 
very severe. The road for sleighs is therefore round the 
aides. The Canadian adopts tins for two substantial rea- 
sons ; first, that the ice is more safe there ; and secondly, 
that should H break in, fle has a better chance to get out. 
Often horses and sleighs will break smack through, sink 
beneath the ice, and be teen no more : the drivers generally 
contrive to escape, although sometimes they get entangled 
or confused, ana sink with the rest. An honest settler and 
his wife were cantering along the Ottawa to hold their 
merry New-year in Montreal: what a gay set-out! and 
what a span of beautiful American bay horses ! — they went 
like the wind; while the cutter (an elegant tpedes of sleigh) 
tilted over the cracks and cahots in glorious style. My 
' much-respected friend, John Sheriff, Esq. was a passenger 
aboard;— who would not have had his interesting company 
if it ware to be obtained ? — a profound connoisseur in the 
news and manners of Canada, deeply read in the periodical 
literature of the old country, a great traveller all over the 
world, ever retaining a good and cheerful disposition. Often 
would he warn the former to take care of tne ice, as about 
the addles of Long Island it was never to be frilly depended 
on ; hut the other still replied there could be no fear, seeing 
by the track that two laden traineaux had lately passed be- 
fore them. Thus gliding along with a swift and smooth 
velocity, down they went with a plunging crash. My hu- 
morous friend, whose p res en ce of mind never forsook him, 
vaulted on to the solid ice, and very politely handed out the 
lady; while her haah a afl , poor fellow, kept touching up the 
cattle slightly with the whip, unconscious of his dangerous 
situation, and, had my friend not caught him by the coat- 


tail, he would have sunk like his horses, beneath the cold 
casement of the river, to be seen no more. If the horses in 
allowed to plunge much, there is no chance of eaving them: 
they have, therefore, to hang them, to keep them quiet un- 
til they are pulled out, when the noose on the neck is slack- 
ened, and life permitted to return.”— VoL L pft 67-8. 

In the subjoined pas sag e, our author Is more poetical 
and derated in his composition than is usual with him : 

Canadian Forests. — “ The bush is the native title of 
the boundless forests of Canada. How different from a 
mere shrub, as the English language has It ! Is the term 
from the French, 6oit( wood)? or what is its root? The 
matter is worthy philosophical consideration. To the bush 
goes the settler, hungered out of the old world, and there 
Be finds food for his nunily. To the hush goes the lumber- 
man* and there Is a supply of timber for tne Quebec man- 
ket forever and a day. To the hush goes the furrier, and 
there are his otters and beavers, the muffs and the tippets. 
In exploring the bush, a person fancies at times that he has 
sot into complete solitude : he bustles along, and the rust- 
ling he makes in getting through the brushwood, deafens 
his ears to other sounds, while mosquitoes, fee. are too apt 
to obscure the functions of the eyes ; but let him listen h 
little, and various singular sounds meet the ear, as do also 
strange promote the eye. Birds fly about screaming pite- 
ously, as if their nests had been lately robbed these remind 
us of the lapwings in England. None of the feathered 
tribe In the woody wilder n ess perch upon boughs, and war- 
ble sweet notes. No linne ts — n o nightingales there: the 
music is melancholy, the cadence is sorrow, creating simi- 
lar sensations in the wanderer. Partridges there sit On the 
b ranc he s, and there is the robin red-breast as largo as • 
thrush, yet a much gr e ater coward than the British robia; 
be turns tail on the pro ff ered crumb, and fears to enter the 
most hospitable mansion, although the doors may be flung 
open to receive him. In the bushy hemlock the owl m 
found dozing, while the swamps eroak with buli-froga and 
bitterns. During the cold frosty nights, the trees creek, 
as if ten thousand bOcheront were at them with their hat- 
chets. On the banks of the wild riven, are curious trod- 
den paths t hese are the walks of the wolves, foxes, deer, 
fee. These roads the Indians always adopt whon so their 
journeys. Places called deerAcks are also frequent : these 
are aslt-asarahes, where the deer assemble to lick the saline 
L Hunters looking for the animals await them at them 
ashes with their guns, and shoot aoorea of them. 

44 The bush is an Interfacing scene. There is, as Byron 
says, 

* A pies sure in the pathless woods.* 

When a man loses his way, he follows down the fits! run- 
ning brook he comes to, and this never fells to conduct him 
to the banks of some river, where he generally may obtain 
information of his situation. The Indian writes his letters 
on the bark of a tree, and placet them in some post-offiee 
well known to his tribe ; wnlch post-office is generally an 
old hollow cedar. Thus they conduct their business in the 
bush, and breathe sighs to their squaws from Lake 8imooe 
perchance, to beyond the Rocky Mountains. Think what 
ye will, ye denizens of gay luxuriant cities ; ye who boast of 
your wealth, your wives, your c o mfor ts , your society, — give 
an honest Canadian a bit of pig, his wife, and his pipe, and 
he is happy in the bush as you are, and treads his brush- 
wood way as pleasantly as you do a Turkey carpet;**— 
VoL I. pp. 100-2. 

Sportsmen often meet with strange adventures; we 
should like to know how some of our August and Sep- 
tember friends would relish a wild goose, obtained after 
the following foshioo, with a gun whose p ower s of per- 
cussion were so tremendous : 

Duce-Shoottno — 44 The Cam ero ns were the best hunt- 
ers I ever knew in Canada. They were brothers, of High- 
land extract, hardy follows, and extremely fearless : they 
would go out a-deer-hunting, and sometimes bring home 
fifteen in a couple of days. As for shooting ducks, they 
were unmatched, and filled the oanoe with huge fat fowls 
when nobody rise could get a shot : they would go out on a 
morning ana procure four or five dozen with esse. The 
block wood-duck is the best of all the wild dock tribe ; It 
is of a aoety colour, with a dirty yellow speckled bre as t, 
and nearly as large as a goose. They feed on the wild rise, 
which grow s plentif ully in the small s tre a ms In the remote 
woods ; they are not met with in large flecks ; many of 
them remaining during summer , and are met with large 
broods following after them. 
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** 44 One of the Camerons haring observed a large flock of 
wild geese on the Lake of the Cnaudiere, used every means 
iq his power to have a shot at them, but could not : he 
crawled round the rushy banks from one point to another, 
but it would not do,— -still the flock kept aloof, and vexed 
him with their shyness. At length he took his canoe, and 
.having cautiously got into it, allowed himself to drift' out 
into the Big Bay towards his prey ; and when be had got, 
as he considered, within shot, he let fly, and, dreadful to 
relate, the canoe upset from the percussion of the musket, 
and launched the keen sportsman into the deep. This, how- 
ever, did not concern him much ; instead of clinging to the 
canoe, or even catching a paddle, as many others would, he 
quietly swam ashore, without saving a word, with the gun 
in his hand, a distance nearly of a mile. His brothers on 
the bank did not seem at all alarmed : they got out on a 
point, and rode a tree to the canoe; that is, took a branch 
of some one or other that had tumbled down — these are al- 
ways ^'superabundance— sat on it as we would on a saddle, 
and paddled away in the water to the canoe, which having 
uprighted, they easily succeeded, with the aid of the branch, 
|n embarking by the stern, when away they hunted the 
wounded wild-geese, and brought a good shot ashore, where, 
on arriving, they found their brother had prepared a fire, 
was drying his clothes, and broiling something to eat,**— 
Vol. I. pp. 231-3. 


Mr Mactaggart's account of one of the greatest won- 
ders of the natural world is graphic and interesting : 

The Falls op Niagara.— 44 Now you expect a de- 
scriptipn beyond the poetic quill of Howison, or statistical 
one of Gourlay ; but this, my good fellow, I cannot do. 
Ton must come and see them with your own eyes. They 
are certainly sublime, awful, and beautiful, beyond my 
highest expectations. Think of the Great St Lawrence 
coming oyer a precipice of 150 feet, divided in the middle 
by Goat Island ! More than one half of the water rolls 
down on the Canada sideof the island, the rest on the Ameri- 
can— both falls are nearly one height. The grand horse- 
shoe fall is that on the Canadian side. The noise is deafen- 
ing, but not disagreeable ; and the smoking spume, though 
It obscures the bottom, and hinders the eye from penetrating 
Into the awful cauldron, makes the whole more awfully 
beautiful. Look at them every day of the year, and every 
hour of the day, and new scenes will present themselves. 
Sometimes the noise lulls— sometimes the spray is full of 
rainbows and haloes. The waters at times seem green, and 
the next instant they are black. The frost adorning them 
with fringing icicles and furbelows of snow, while the sun 
paints them with streaks and circles of coloured light. 
Though I were a Milton, they would laugh at my muse ; 
and being only a very humble individual, of course it is high 
presumption for me to speak ; but triflers must be gabbling. 
As I examin ed, I could not but reflect on the numbers of 
mankind who have wandered far to see this wonderful 
spectacle, and of the far greater numbers who have heard 
of the Falls, but have not been so fortunate as to have seen 
them. I then considered myself extremely lucky, and said 
this was well worth leaving Britain for ; for this, what is a 
voyage over the broad Atlantic ? I went down Jacob's lad - 
der—a ladder which hangs from the ledge of the table rock 
over which the waters mil; and, after descending about 
two hundred steps, found myself at the bottom of the Falls. 
Now for ye ! I looked upon the face of the descending ele- 
ment. I crept along by the side of the limestone precipice, 
and looked through the foaming surge into the cauldron 
itself. Heavens !— Not yet satisfied,! got in between the 
Falls and the precipice, and looked through the d esce nding 
torrent. Speak not of thrones and happiness ! could a soul 
at that moment be more happy than I was? I was alone 1 
I was curtained by the Falls of Niagara. Nature in her 
greatness was before me, In a majesty of splendour ! Could 
I then think of any thing else than her Author, my own 
insignificance, and the trust to repose in Him through time 
and eternity. 

44 Returning towards the ladder, I espied a duck which 
bad been swept aver the Falls; she was alive, but seeming- 
ly moire t h a n three-fourths dead ; from her 1 inferred, that 
If one hundred good swimmers, such as the surf-gambollers 
, of the South Sea Isles, were to be swept over, one-fourth of 
them would come out alive. Had Lord Byron been with 
me, I daresay he would have attempted it and made a cow- 
^I^oold not have liked to accompany him.” 


We cannot resist adding the following Anecdote, which 
hears a kind of relation to the above sulject : 

Nelly Burnside. — 44 When the question was put in the 
forum of Edinburgh, respecting the 4 objects of nature in 
heaven above and earth beneath,* which were likely to fill 
man with the greatest awe ;— 4 Those in the heavens,* quoth 
one of the speakers, 4 for there are the sun and the stars.* 
— 1 No, no,* replied another, 4 they are not so awful as the 
stormy ocean, or the Falls of Niagara. — 4 You are both 
wrong,* cried out a Galloway poet in the gallery; 4 there Js 
nought in heaven above, nor earth below, half 
Nelly Burnside 1*”— VoL II. p. 46. 

We shall conclude our selections from this work with 
a passage, which we recommend to the serious attention 
of all persons who may ever indulge any thoughts of lea- 
ving their native country, and settling on the other aids 
of the Atlantic : 

Caution to Emigrants .— 44 Letters from settlers to their 
friends in Britain are not to be entirely depended upon ; few 
of them are exactly true, and for these reasons : Tney wish 
as many of their friends to follow them as possible, for it is 
natural In man to have his friends about him ; and to do 
this, he must paint the beauties of Canada in glowing co- 
lours ; he must dwell upon the fertility of the soil, the cheap- 
ness of farms. If they cause them to forsake a comfortable 
home and come out to Canada, they commit no small crime. 
By remaining as they are, they benefit their own country, 
according to their station ; by leaving it, they in some de- 
gree do It an injury ; and, after bring deceived in going 
abroad, they blame their friends, themselves, and the coun- 
try they are brought to adopt. They may, it is true, re- 
turn home again if they are able; but this, by a family of 
spirit, will not be thought of— they will wear away life 
with vexation ; and in this state they are too frequently 
met with. There is nothing like travellers telling the ho- 
nest truth, and letting people judge for themselves. Thera 
are certain classes of emigrants that might do wdl, but 
these must not be poor, nor yet very rich— such as have 
been in the school of adversity, and are no strangers to dif- 
ficulties. Such letters do much injury ; they not only bring 
out people to Ito deceived, and so become discontented, but 
from bring friends at home, they are foes ever after- 
wards. All the noise about cheap provisions, plenty to 
eat and drink, and but little to do, is nonsense ; and in- 
deed if any one out of the country would consider it, 
they might see it at once. I can only say, that I have seen 
more distress in Canada than ever I saw out of it; and 
if we used as much exertion to live at home as we are 
obliged to do when there, few of us would go there. 
But we are slow of belief ; and probably it is as well; the 
truth is generally disbelieved. Any thing that gratifies 
the imagination is easily imposed on us, while that which 
detracts from the ideal is abhorred, and will not be received. 
They who Invite their friends extol the absence of taxes, 
the salubrity of the climate, the pleasures, amusements, 
pastimes, &c. They must not say a word about the diffi- 
culty of clearing the woods, th% toils of the hatchet, the 
heavy lifts, rheumatic complaints, &c. ; they must not say 
that only a mere speck of the country is yet cleared, and 
that they may get land almost for nothing ; for what is its 
value, remote from towns and places where it may be 
brought to some account? Notone of the fogs that are seen 
landed on our shores is cut on the farm of any settler. 
There is no cleared land within 300 miles of where they 
are obtained. There are no taxes of tfiy extent, because 
there are very few who could pay them were they imposed. 
Where there is little taxation in a country, there is often 
little wealth.”— YoL ll.j»p. 254-6. 

We can easily conceive a much superior book to the 
one we have now noticed, bring written about Canada ; 
but, in the present state of our information regarding 
that most extensive and interesting colony, we feel in- 
debted to Mr Mactaggart for what he has done, and will- 
ingly confess that, upon many points, he has extended 
our previous stock of knowledge, and thereby done us a 
service, for which we, in common with all right-thinking 
men, should be thankful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


TRADITIONARY NOTICES OF THE OLD TOLBOOTH 
AND 1T8 TENANTS. 

By the Author of the “ Histone* of the Scottish 
Rebdhoms. n 

Whosoxvx* Is fortunate enough to have seen Edin- 
burgh previous to the year 1817 — when as yet the greater 
part of its pristine character was entire, and before the 
stupendous grandeur, and dense old-fashioned substan- 
tiality, which originally distinguished it, had been swept 
away by the united efforts of fire and foolery — must re- 
member the Old Tolbooth. At the north-west corner 
of St Giles's Church, and almost in the very centre of a 
crowded street, stood this tall, narrow, antique, and 
gloomy-looking pile, with its black stancheoned windows 
opening through its dingy walls, like the apertures of a 
hearse, and having its western gable penetrated by sun- 
dry suspicious-looking holes, which occasionally served — 
horresco referens — for the projection of the gallows. The 
fabric was four stories high, and might occupy an area 
of fifty feet by thirty. At the west end there was a low 
projection of little more than one story, surmounted by 
a railed platform, which served for executions. This, as 
well as other parts of the building, contained shops. On 
the north side, there remained the marks of what had 
once been a sort of bridge communicating between the 
Tolbooth and the houses immediately opposite. This 
part of the building got the name of the Purses, on ac- 
count of its having been the place where, in former 
times, on the King's birth-day, the magistrates delivered 
donations of as many pence as the King was years old 
to the same number of beggars or blue-gowns. There 
was a very dark room on this side, which was latterly 
used as a guard-house by the right venerable military 
police of Edinburgh, but which had formerly been the 
fashionable silk-shop of the father of the celebrated Fran- 
cis Horner. At the east end, there was nothing remark- 
able, except an iron box attached to the wall, for the re- 
ception of small donations in behalf of the poor prisoners, 
over which was a painted board, containing some quota- 
tions from Scripture. In the lower flat of the south and 
sunny side, besides a shop, there was a den for the ac- 
commodation of the outer door-keeper, and where it was 
nec es sary to apply when admission was required, and the 
old grey-haired man was not found at the door. The 
main door was at the bottom of the great turret or turn- 
pike stair which projected from the south-east corner. It 
was a small but very strong door, full of large-headed 
nails, and having an enormous lock, with a flap to con- 
ceal the keyhole, which could Itself be locked, but was 
generally left open. One important feature in the exter- 
nals of the Tolbooth was, that about one-third of the 
building, including the turnpike, was of ashler work — 
that is, smooth freestone — while the rest seemed of 
coarser and more modern construction, besides having a 
turnpike about the oentre, without a door at the bottom. 
The floors of the west end, as it wag always called, were 
somewhat above the level of those in the east end, and in 
lucent times the purposes of these different quarters was 
quite distinct — the former containing the debtors, and the 
latter the criminals. As the east end contained the h*l! 
in which the Scottish Parliament formerly met, we may 
safely suppose it to have been the oldest part of the build- 
ing — an hypothesis which derives additional credit from 
the various appearance of the two quarters — the one ha- 
ving been apparently designed for a mere noble purpose 
than the other. The eastern division must have been 
of vast antiquity, as James the Third fenced a Parlia- 
ment in it, and the magistrates of Edinburgh let the 
lower flat for booths or shops, so early as the year 1480. 

On passing the outer door, where the rioters of 1736 
thundered wRh their sledge-hammers, and finally burnt 
down all that interposed between than and their prey, j 


the keeper instantly involved the entrant in darkness by 
re-closing the gloomy portal. A flight of about twenty 
steps then led to an inner door, which, being duly 
ed, was opened by a bottle-nosed personage denominated 
Peter, who, like his sainted namesake, always carried twe 
or three huge keys. You then entered the hall, which, 
being free to all the prisoners except those of the east end, 
was usually filled with a crowd of shabby-baking, bat 
very merry loungers. This being also the chapel of thte 
jail, contained an old pulpit of singular fashion,— such a 
pulpit as one could imagine John Knox to have preached 
from ; which, indeed, be was traditionally said to have 
actually done. At the right-hand side of the pulpit, wue 
a door leading up the large turnpike to the apartments 
occupied by the criminals, one of which was of plats- 
iron. This door was always shut, except when food was 
taken up to the prisoners. On the north side of the h^H 
was the Captain's Room, a small place like a counting- 
room, but adorned with two fearful old muskets and a 
sword, together with the sheath of a bayonet, and one or 
two bandoliers, alike understood to bang there for the de- 
fence of the jaiL On the west end of the haD hung a 
board, on which — the production, probably, of some In- 
solvent poetaster — were inscribed the following emphatic 
lines : 

A prison is a house of care, 

A place where none can thrive, 

A touchstone true to try a friend, 

A grave for men alive — 

Sometimes a place of right. 

Sometimes a place of wrong. 

Sometimes a place for jades and thieves. 

And honest men among. 

The historical recollections connected with the had ought 
not to be passed over. Here Mary delivered what Lind- 
say and other old historians call her painted orations. 
Here Murray wheedled, and Merton frowned. This 
was the scene of Charles's ill-omened attempts to revoke 
the possessions of the Church ; and here, when his com- 
missioner, Nithsdale, was deputed to urge that measure, 
did the Presbyterian nobles prepare to set active violence 
in opposition to the claims of right and the royal wilL 
On that occasion, old Belhaven, under pretence of in- 
firmity, took hold of his neighbour, the Earl of Dum- 
fries, with one hand, while with the other he grasped ta 
dagger beneath his clothes, ready, in case the act of revo- 
cation were passed, to plunge it into his boeom. 

Prom the hall a lobby extended to the bottom of the central 
staircase already mentioned, which led to the different 
apartments— about twelve in number — appropriated to 
the use of the debtors. This stair was narrow, spiral, 
and steep — three bad qualities, which the stranger found 
but imperfectly obviated by the use of a greasy rope that 
served by way of balustrade. This nasty convenience 
was not rendered one whit more comfortable by the in- 
telligence, usually communicated by some of the 
that it had hanged a man ! In the apartments to which 
this stair led, there was nothing remarkable, except dial 
in one of them part of the wall seemed badly plastered. 
This was the temporary covering of the square hols 
through which the gallows tree was planted. We re- 
member communing with a person who lodged in 
room at the time of an execution. He had had the cu- 
riosity, in the impossibility of seeing the execution, to try 
if he could fed it. At the time when he heard the 
psalms and other devotions of the culprit concluded, and 
when he knew, from the awful silence of the c row d , thk$ 
the signal was just about to be given, he sat down upon 
the end of the beam, and soon after distinctly felt the 
motion occasioned by the foil of the unfortunate peroop, 
and thus, a s it were, played at seesaw with the crimi- 
nal. 

The a nna l s of the Old Tolbooth would, we have often 
thought, form a curious and Instructive volume. If it 
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were not rather oar province to communicate scattered 
traits than to compose regular history, we might be per- 
suaded to attempt such a work. The annals of crime 
are of greater Talus than Is generally supposed. Crimi- 
nals form an interesting portion of mankind. They art 
entirely different from as — divided from us by a pale 
which we will not- -dare not over lea p, but from the safe 
side of which we may surv e y , with curious eyes, the 
strange proceedings which go on beyond. They are in- 
teresting, often, on account of thefar courage — on account 
of their having dared something which we timorously 
and anxiously avoid. A murderer or a robber is quite 
as remarkable a person, for this reas o n , as a soldier who 
has braved some flesh-shaking danger. Hs must have 
given way to some excessive passion — and ail who have 
ever been transported beyond the hounds of reason by the 
violence of any passion whatever, are entitled to the won- 
der, if not the admiration, of the rest of the species. 
Among the inmates of the Old Tolbooth, some of whom 
had inhabited it for many years, there were preserved a few 
legendary particulars respecting criminals of distinction, 
who had formerly been within its walls. Some of these 
I have been fortunate enough to pick up. 

One of the most distinguished traits in the character 
of the Old Tolbooth was, that it had no power of reten- 
tion over people of quality. It had something like that 
faculty which Falstaff attributes to the lion and himself — 
of knowing men who ought to be respected on account of 
their rank. Almost every criminal of more than the 
ordinary rank ever yet confined in it, somehow or other 
contrived to get free. An insane peer, who, about the 
time of the Union, assassinated a schoolmaster that had 
married a girl to whom he had paid improper addr es se s , 
escaped while under sentence of death. We are uncer- 
tain whether the following carious fact relates to that 
nobleman, or to some other titled offender. It was con- 
trived that the prisoner should be conveyed out of the 
Tolbooth in a trunk, and carried by a porter to Leith, 
where some sailors were to be ready with a boat to take 
him aboard a vessel about to leave Scotland. The plot 
succeeded so far as the escape from jail was concerned, 
hut was knocked on the head by an unlucky and most 
ridiculous contretemps. It so happened that the porter, 
in arranging the trunk upon his back, placed the end 
which corresponded with the feet of the prisoner upper- 
most. The head of the unfortunate nobleman was there- 
fore pressed against the lower end of the box, and had to 
sustain the weight of the whole body. The posture was 
the most uneasy imaginable. Yet life was preferable to 
ease. He permitted himself to be taken away. The 
porter trudged along the Krames with the trunk, quite 
unconscious of its contents, and soon reached the High 
Street, which he alio traversed. On reaching the Nether- 
how, he met an acquaintance, who asked him where he 
was going with dial luge burden. To Leith, was the 
answer. The other enquired if the job was good enough 
to afford a potation before proceeding farther upon so long 
a journey. This being replied to in the affirmative, and 
the carrier of the box feeling in his throat the philosophy 
of his friend's enquiry, it was agreed that they should 
adjourn to a neighbouring tavern. Meanwhile, the third ! 
party, whoee inclinations had not been consulted in this 
arrangement, felt in his neck the agony of ten thousand 
decapitations, and almost wished that it were at once well 
over with him in the Grammar ket. But his agonies 
were not destined to be of long duration. The porter, in 
depositing him upon the causeway, happened to make the 
aid of the trunk come down with such precipitation, 
that, unable to bear it any longer, the prisoner fairly 
roared out, and immediately after feinted. The conster- 
nation of the porter, on hearing a noise from his burden, 
was of course excessive ; but he soon acquired presence 
of mind enough to conceive the occasion. He proceeded 
to unloose and to burst open the trunk, when the hapless 
nobleman was dfcotvmd In a state of iaeen tibtti ty j and 


sa a crowd collected immediately, and the City Guard 
were not long in coming forward, there was of course no 
ferther chance of escape. The prisoner did not revive 
from his swoon till he had been safely deposited in his old 
quarters. But, If we recollect aright, he eventually es- 
caped in another way. 

Of Porte us, whose crime — if crime existed — was so 
sufficiently atoned for by the mode of his death, an anec- 
dote, which has the additional merit of being connected 
with the Old Tolbooth, may here be acceptable. On# 
day, some years before his trial, as he was walking up 
Libberton's Wynd, he encountered one of the numerous 
hens which, along with swine, then haunted the streets 
of the Scottish capital. For some reason which has not 
been recorded, he struck this hen with Ms cane, so that 
H immediately died. The affair caused the neighbours to 
gather round, and it was universally thought that the case 
was peculiarly hard, inasmuch as the bird was a docker* 
and left behind it a numerous brood of orphan chickens. 
Before the Captain had left the spot, the proprietrix of 
the hen, an did woman who lived in the upper flat of a 
house cloee by, looked over her window, and poured down 
upon the slayer’s bead a whole Gardeloo of obloquy and 
reproach, saying, among other things, that ** she wished 
he might have as many witnesses present at his hinder- 
end as there were feathers in that hen.”* Porte us went 
away, not unaffected, as it would appear, by theee idle 
words. On the night destined to be his last on earth, 
he told the story of the hen to the friends who then met 
I in the jail to celebrate his reprieve from the execution 
which was to have taken place that day ; and the pro- 
phetess of Libberton’s Wynd was honoured with general 
ridicule for the failure of her imprecation. Before the 
merry-meeting, however, was over, the sound of the dead- 
drum, beat by the approaching rioters, fell upon their 
ears, and Portens, as if struck all at once with the cer- 
tainty of death, exclaimed, “ D — n the wife ! she is right 
yet !” Some of his friends suggested that it might be the 
fire-drum ; but he would not give ear to such consola- 
tions, and fairly abandoned all hope of life. Before ano- 
ther hour had passed, he was in eternity. 

Niool Brown, a butcher, executed In 1753, for the 
murder of his wife, was not the least remarkable tenant 
of the Tolbooth doling the last century. A singular 
story is told of this wretched man. One evening, long 
before his death, as he was drinking with some other 
butchers In a tavern somewhere about the Grassmarket, 
a dispute arose about how long it might be allowable to 
keep flesh before it was eaten. From less to more, the 
argument proceeded to bets ; and Brown offered to eat 
a pound of the oldest and “ worst ” flesh that could he 
produced, under the penalty of a guinea. A regular bet 
was taken, and a deputation of the company went away 
to fetch the stuff which should put Nicei’s stomach to the 
test. It so happened that a criminal— generally affirmed 
to have been the celebrated Nicoi Muschat — had been re- 
cently hung in chains at the Gallowlee, and it entered into 
the heads of these monsters that they would apply in that 
quarter for the required flesh. They accordingly provi- 
ded themselves with a ladder and other n ec ess ar y articles, 
and, though it was now near midnight, had the courage 
to go down that still and solitary road which led towards 
the gallows, and violate the terrible remains of the dead, 
by cutting a large collop from the culprit's hip. This 
they brought away, and presented to Brown, who was 
not a little shocked to find himself so tasked. Neverthe- 
less, getting the dreadful “ pound of flesh ” roasted after 
the manner ef a beef-steak, and adopting a very strong 
and drunken resolution, beset himself down to his horrid 


• It is bat charity to suppose Forteus might, in this case, bs only 
endeavouring to introduce a batter syttem of street poiioe than had 
formerly prevailed. It to not many yean since the magistrates of 
a southern burgh drew down the unqualified wrath of an the good 
women there, bf attempting to coni ideate and remo ve the filth 
which had been privileged to grace me causeway from time Immo. 
mortal. 
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meat, which, it is said, he actually succeeded in devour- 
ing. This story, not being rery effectually concealed, was 
recollected when he afterwards came to the same end with 
Niool Muschat. He lired in the Fleshmarhet Close, as 
appears from the evidence on his triaL He made away 
with his wife by homing her, and said that she had 
caught Are by accident. Bat, as the door was found 
locked by the neighbours who came on hearing her cries, 
and he was notorious for abusing her, besides the dream* 
stance of his not appearing to hare attempted to extin- 
guish the flames, he was found guilty and executed. He 
was also hung in chains at the GaUowlee, where Mus* 
chat had hung thirty years before. He did not, however, 
hang long. A few mornings after having been put up, 
it was found that he had been taken away during the 
night. This was supposed to have been done by the 
butchers of the Edinburgh market, who considered that 
a general disgrace was thrown upon their fraternity by 
his ignominious exhibition there. They were said to have 
thrown his body into the Quarrel Holes.* 

( To be concluded in our next,) 


8TRABO THE GEOGRAPHER. 

By the Author of “ Antter Fair" Jrc. 

Strabo, the most learned and judicious of the ancient 
geographers, was born about forty or fifty years before 
the commencement of the Christian era at Amaseia, a 
flourishing dty of Cappadocia, whose situation and ap- 
pearance he describes, in the twelfth book, with an em- 
phasis of interest derived from its being “ kit oum city," 
his own romantic town. Of his personal history and 
adventures little is known, except what accidentally and 
at intervals glances forth from his own pages. He seems 
to have studied in his youth under the best masters^ in 
Asia Minor ; to have employed every means, whether by 
reading, meditation, or conversation, for the acquisition 
of elegant and useful knowledge; and, like Herodotus, to 
have fitted and perfected himself by travel into many va- 
rious countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, for the Her- 
cules-ri vailing labours of giving a full description of the 
' then known world, its climates, cities, customs, and go- 
vernments. 

His w o r k is divided into seventeen books, of which 
the seventh is mutilated ; and of others, the text is broken 
and vitiated by the negligence or ignorance of transcri- 
bers. The general character of the writer is, good rente — 
comprest and forcible style— brief, masterly, and impr e ssiv e 
description. He leads us by the hand, as it were, in gra- 
dual p ro gress through countries, provinces, and cities; 
and by a few touches of striking and rapid delineation, at 
once introduces us into the heart of almost every soene, 
town, temple, and palace of antiquity. The dry names 
with which, ere his work be perused, maps seem to be 
dull and confusedly crowded, become animated and illu- 
minated, as it were, with a living interest, after the per- 
usal of his short but graphic elucidations. He expands 
not Into secondary or unimpressive details, but, catching 
at once the prominent peculiarities of places and man- 
ners, he sets them down in all the energy of his simple 
significance, and leaves his reader satisfied in the fulness 
of that emphatic brevity. His work Is also in tersp e rs e d 
and enlivened with notices and anecdotes of the learned 
men of every country ; and numerous quotations, from 
Homer and the poets, gem, almost at every page, the 


• It is perhaps worth recording, as the recollection of a venerable 
native or Edinburgh who remembered seeing the son of Rob Roy 
walk down the West Bow to execution, in 1751, that that unfortu- 
nate hero then wore a pair of black silk breeches, and was attended 
by a Roman Catholic clergy man. 

f Of ooe of these, Christodemus, not the least celebrated, who 
taught at Rhodes and Nysa, it may be amusing to observe, that he 
combined in his Cut enhimse the duties of the modem softest* 
ma t te r end prof e ss o r , having two schools, one in the morning, where 
be gave nrt l ee&ons on rhetoric, and another in the evening, where 
be taught grammar. He afterwards became tutor to the children of 
Pompey the Great, contenting hh nseif in that high* 
with tombing grammar atone.— Lift. 11 


unavoidable uniformity of geographical descr i ption. He 
baa indeed been called the Homeric geographer, from his 
admiration of the land of Smyrna ; and, in his masterly 
chorography of the Tread, he has at ones given us, fima 
a reference to the Iliad, an enlarged and intenser interest 
in that region, and has bestowed upon the works of the 
poet, from a reference to their geography, more illumina- 
tion than all his other commentators taken together. As 
the geographer has aaaodated himself with so much af- 
fection to the poet, so the poet, to be well understood, 
should never be dissociated from the geographer. En- 
riched as the mind of Strabo was with poetical reading, 
his style seems to have thence taken its peculiar strength 
and colour, and 

“ whispers whence it stole 

Those balmy sweets.** 

His diction is nervous, compact, dose to a degree border- 
ing sometimes on obscurity; and be has imitated his fa- 
vourite authors principally in the free and unlimited use 
of compound verbs, substantives, and adjectives — s noble 
privilege, end possessed by the Greek, in superiority over 
all other modern and ancient languages. In the forma- 
tion of these e xpres s ive neologies, the geographer has 
shown a dexterity, copiousness, and felicity, not exceed- 
ed by any other Greek prose author. 

The most heavy, fatiguing, and laborious portion of 
his work will be found, by the majority of his readers, to 
be the disputatious part of it. By for too much of his 
first and second book is made up of such controversial 
matter, whereby he endeavours, at great and yawning 
length, to refute the obsolete opinions and systems of his 
predecessors. His desire of grasping at the pure truth 
alone, and his reluctance to accept of any statement un- 
founded on ocular or problematical evidence. If it has pu- 
rified hit book from the fanciful fable with which the 
narratives of hk predecessors were so attractively adul- 
terated, has also, on the side of virtue, misled him into 
operoee and disagreeable disputations with his competi- 
tors, and excited in him a distrust and geographical scep- 
ticism with regard to some points, for which not every 
modern reader will be inclined to forgive him. This 
may be instanced in his notions regarding the circumna- 
vigation of Africa, the most curious particular in the geo- 
graphy of the ancients. On this interesting subject he 
disappoints his reader by saying bat little ; and even that 
little is contrary to expectation ; he appears to have doubt- 
ed of the possibility of a periplus ; what Herodotus pub- 
lished four hundred years before, of its accomplishment 
by the expedition dispatched by Necho, is suppressed ; 
the evidence given by persons who declared they had per- 
formed it is rejected, and the very plausible account given 
by Eudoxus, of the prow of the Cadiz vessel found on 
the eastern shores of Africa, though its first perusal 
produces immediate conviction on the modern reader, is, 
to that reader’s surprise, attacked, wrangled upon, and 
depreciated with an ingenious incredulity, which one baa 
to regret rather than to admire. 

With these abatements, however, Strabo must be con- 
sidered one of the soundest and most judicious writers of 
antiquity. Vitiated and mutilated as bis work is, it is yet 
a fortunate thing for learning that it has been, even in 
that vulnerated state, preserved. Possessed of him, wo 
need the less to regret the loss of the other eminent geo- 
graphers. — In concluding this short notice of an au- 
thor whom we so much esteem and admire, we cannot for- 
bear to observe, that it is discreditable to the vernacular li- 
terature of Great Britain that this respectable classic, which 
diffuses so much light over antiquity, is not yet made a 
denizen of our land and language ; and when inferior clas- 
sics have been long ago translated, that it remains yet a 
sealed and inaccessible book to our great reading commu- 
nity. A translation of Strabo should have been furnished 
long ago, M the most agreeable and pertinent accompani- 
ment to the English vemlons of Homer, Hero d otus, and 
Thucydides ; and should be read, for ooe day in the week 
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at least, to the higher classes of Greek and Latin of out 
universities, — particularly those hooks illustrative of Italy, 
Greece, and the Troad. 

We subjoin a translation of a few sentences from 
Strabo, which are given, not as a specimen of his best 
m a nn e r , but merely to show what opinions, about the 
time of our Saviour's birth, were entertained in the po- 
lished city of Athens and Rome regarding our forefa- 
thers, the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Of Britannia, the greatest part is champaign coun- 
try, and shaded with woods ; yet many of the grounds are 
heaved into fair elevations. It abounds in corn, cattle, 
gold, silver, iron ; all which are exported, together with 
skins, slaves, and dogs, that by nature are admirably 
adapted for hunting. The Gauls employ in war both 
these hounds and those of their own country. The men 
are taller than the Gauls, and less yellow-haired, and of 
softer texture of body. As a proof of their tall stature, 
we may instance that we have seen, in Rome, some of 
their young men, who exceeded by half a foot the tallest 
men of that city ; but in their limbs they were ill-formed, 
and in the other features of their constitution, coarse and 
inelegant. As to their customs, partly are they similar 
to those of the Gauls ; partly are they still more simple 
and barbarous ; so that some of their people, though they 
abound in milk, yet, through mere ignorance, cannot 
make cheese, and are utterly ignorant of gardening, and 
the most simple processes of agriculture. They are go- 
verned by gaany divided and petty dynasties. In their 
wars they use chariots, like their neighbours, the 
Gauls. Their cities are their forests ; they barricade with 
felled trees a large circular space, within which they 
build temporary huts for themselves, and stalls for their 
cattle. The atmosphere is showery, rather than snowy ; 
even when the heavens are unclouded above, a dense mist 
prevails below, so that during a whole day, the sun is seen 
only for three or four hours about mid-day." 

“ Adjoining to Britain are sundry small islets, as 
well as the great island Hibernia, which lies on its west- 
ern side, extending in an oblong form towards the north. 
Regarding which I can say nothing certain, excepting that 
its inhabitants are still more wild than the Britons, being 
anthropophagi, devourers of human flesh ; and reckoning 
it a goodly thing to eat the bodies of their deceased pa- 
rents. These things, however, we mention, having no 
sufficient evidence of their truth. Of Thule,* the history 
Is still more obscure, on account of its great distance ; for 
of all places whose names are given by geographers, this 
is deemed the most remote and northern. What Pytheas 
hath said of this and other countries there situated, is ma- 
nifestly, fabulous ; nevertheless he hath, from considera- 
tions of climate founded on mathematical calculation, hit 
upon many particulars peculiar to the places near the 
frigid zone : that of the milder fruits and tamer animals 
there is either great paucity, or total want ; that people 
live on millet and other herbs, fruits, and roots ; that those 
that abound in corn or honey, make a drink from thence ; 
and that their corn, seeing there is no clear strong sun- 
shine, is carried into large houses, and there thrashed out 


• By this word Thult, which In the Syriac or ChakUic mesas 
darkness, and which was meet probably first applied by the Cadis- 
Phenidaa navigators, no particular place or island seems to be deno- 
ted, but generally all the dark, unexplored regions extending ftom 
their own latitude of discovery towards the pole. Accordingly we 
find, that when the southern parts of Britain only were known. It 
was applied only, or principally, to the north of Scotland ; when the 
northern parts were discovered. It shifted back to Orkney and the 
Shetland Isles, then to Scandinavia, then to Iceland ; in ihort, as 
discovery advanced northwards, Thule, or the Hne of darkness, seems 
to have proportionally receded, so that Spitsbergen or Greenland 
must now be honoured with that classical appellation. It Is curious 
that the name Scotland, Scotia, 2» srm, is but this same 
translated into Greek i and It Is certain, that the Greek poets and 
geog ra p her s applied the word l*p#r (ako signifying darkness) to 
denote all the dark, undiscovered regions of the north and north- < 


from the spike, — otherwise, on account of the sunless skies 
and copious rains, it would rot and become useless." — Lib, 
4, chap. 5. 

Denon-Grom, Clackmannanshire , 

3d July, 1829. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POBM8. 

By Thomas Todd StoddarL 

S» THE INFANT ONE. 

He lay upon her lap in innocence ; 

A feeble and a melancholy babe ! 

And o'er the fringes of his eyelid play'd 
A lambent glory. The Divinity 
Shone through the dim material, like the sun 
Bask’d on a shadowy cloud. Luxuriant fell 
The cluster’d tresses on his infant brow. 

Bathed o'er with splendour. Silently he bent 
His eye above ; devotion beautiful 
Seem’d gathering within, nor human Up 
Can picture the untold intensity 
That linger'd on his features, like the wish 
Of parting saint, but holier by far j— 

The promise from the earliest of days 
Lay visible in him, fulfilling fast — 

It was the infant Christ ! 

Upon a bed 

Of straw the mother sat, and smilingly 
Bent over him — her son ! the Son of God ! 
Blessed of women ! that repair'd again 
The fall of Eve, and gavest glorious birth 
To Shiloh, the Redeemer. 

Who are they 

That bend before the infant, reverend s 
In years ? — These are the sages of the East, 

That sought among the heavens, and follow’d far. 
The meteor of his birth, which splendidly 
Stood, like the eye of God, in holy watch 
Above the child of Bethlehem ! 


n. to——. 

My heart it follows thee. 

As twilight doth the day. 

When the sun is set beneath the sea 
In glory, far away. 

Though ne'er a thought nor gigh 
Of thine be spent on me. 

Still, when thou goest gaily by. 

My heart It folio ws thee ! 

A word, a smile, to lift 
My heart to hope again ! 

And but this gift--this little gift 
Might save a world of pain. 

I loved thee long ago — 

That long ago is past ; 

And now that it doth wound me so, 
I tell my love at last. 

Then take my heart ; a smile 
Will pay it back to me ; 

Oh ! lifetime is too brief a time 
For it to follow thee ! 


III. TO THE smiT Or IASTE. 

Iaste ! lorn lasts ! love ! 

Like to the cooing of a turtle dove, 
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I sob away the dewy night. 

Until the stars do gather in their light, 

And the moon lifts her holy shade 
From the green gra re where thou art lthl— 

Iaste i gentle maid 1 

No breath of breezy zephyr stirs 
Amid the blossom of the golden furze ; 

No melancholy murmurs break 

On the wild shore, that girds the mountain lake ; 

But half I fancy it is thee 

Betuming with thy ancient glee— 

Iaste ! back to me. 


Spirit of her, that art 

The other relic of my broken heart, 

If, from the heaven where afar 
Thou shinest gorgeous, like a morning star. 
One fondling memory left to thee 
On earth may bend, oh ! let it be, 

Iaste ! breathed for me. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


A NSW Plan of Edinburgh and its Environs, by James Knox, Esq. 
Land Surveyor, has just been published, in which all the Improve- 
ments as yet determined on and in progress are accurately delineated ; 
also all the boundaries of the different parishes a very useful addi- 
tion. 

The Memoirs of the Court and Reign of Louis the Eighteenth, 
which have recently appeared at Paris, will very shortly be translated 
Into English. 

Tales of my Tima, by the authoress of Blue-Stocking Hall, are 
nearly ready. 

A work, that Ttoommends itself to the military reader und er the 
attractive tide of Stories of Waterloo, may be vary shortly ex- 
pected. 

Tales of the Classics, designed to convey the traditions of the 
Heathen Mythology in a familiar and agreeable manner to the mind, 
are in'preparatkm. The work is said to be written by a lady, who 
has spent several years in its execution. 

Lieutenant Rose announces a work, under the title of Letters 
Written during a Residence in South Africa. It will contain anao- 
count of the state of society at the Cape, personal observations on the 
country, and a variety of other interesting details. 

Mr William Andrew Mitchell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has in pre- 
paration a Tragedy upon the story of Masanleilp, the Fisherman of 
Naples. 

Shortly will be published. Thesaurus Elliptium Latinarum, live 
Voeum qu* In Sermooe Latino suppresses indicantur, et ex pnestan- 
tiasimis retort bu* iiluitrantur, cum Indicibus neceasariis, auctore 
Elia Palairet, 17C0. 

A Translation of tha Library of Entertaining Knowledge it about 
to appear In France. 

A History of Germany, from tha earliest period to the present 
time, is preparing for the press by Mr Bemays, the editor of the Ger- 
man Poetical Anthology. 

An account of the Early Reformation In Spain and the Inquisition 
is about to appear, translated from the French, by die late Dr A. F. 
Ramsay s to which will he appended, a Memoir of the Translator. 

Mr Swan is preparing far publication a Demonstration of the 
Nerves of the Human Body, (bunded on the subjects of the two col- 
legial anatomical prises adjudged to him by the Royal Collegeof Sur- 
geons. 

The Abb* Angelo Mai, librarian of the Vatican, to whom lesrning 
is so much indebted for the discovery of Cicero's Treatise ** De Re- 
publics, " has just pr esen t ed to the Sovereign Pontiff some curious 
fragments of Sallust, Tacitus, and Cornelius Nepos, which he lately 
di s c o vered. 

A Litbrary Journal was established, at tha commencement of 
the present year, at Constantinople, which has met with distinguished 

Phrbnolooy— An address has just been circulated by the con- 
ductors of the Phrenological Journal, by which it appears that com- 
plete seta of that work, die frill price of which is £i, are henceforth 
to be sold for £S| and that the separata Numbers, which were for- 
merly sold at 4s. each, are now to be reduced somewhat in sias, and 
to cost only 3a. Tha Phrenologists may put what construction they 
like upon these alterations, but they certainly seem to us to imply 
that the Phrenological Journal is on its last kgs— a circumstance we 
cannot very much regret, because that ingenious periodical has all its 
Hill bam attempting to disseminate nonsense. 


Mrs Human*— O ur readers will be glad to learn that Ibis din* 
dofukhed lady— the poetess of the domestic affections, and of all 
that endears a Briton to the ** stately homos of England,"— is at 
present in Edinburgh. She is in delicate health, but able to go into 
society, and has of course been visited by most of the literati at pre- 
sent In town. She has two of her children with her. 

Monsieur Cbabrrt.— We are a good deal surprised to observe^ 
that the London papers, to t want of something better to speak about, 
are occupying their columns with long accounts of the wonderftd 
performances of this quack. Whan ha was in Edinburgh, soma time 
ago, wa went to set his exhibition, which was a place of complete 
fridge. We entered the oven ourselves after he had come out of it. 
and found the heat to be by no means oppressive, and certainly nog 
more than the engine-men in steam-boats, bottle blowers, and others, 
submit to every day in their lives. As to his swallowing boiling oil, 
phosphorus, and similar pleasant things, we believe the oil to be no 
hotter than can be easily borne, and the phosphorus, wa have n 
shrewd suspicion, is something very like green wax. 

Thb Bards or Britain— We have teoslvod tha following com. 
munication from one of tha gentlemen mentioned in the Ettriek 
Shepherd's poem in last Saturday's Journal " Mr Editor— In 
justlot to an injured trampled vegetable, which has long flourished 
in a corner of your Literary Paradise, I request you will give Inser- 
tion to the following oomplaint against that voracious animal which 
has lately issued from the solitudes of Mount Benger, to devour up 
and trample down all tha young shoots in the country. Charles 
Doyne Sillery." 


Gods I do I Mve 
To see a Hog 
Crush all our poets. 

Like a log 

Thrown down from some high gaUsry 7-* 


Injuriously 
He made a snap at Vallery i 
Blew all the fruit 
Into a bog. 

And gnaw'd the root :— 

All know a Hog, 

With most unearthly raillery. 

May bite a Bell, 

And do no ill t 
But who can tell 
How soon he will 
Devour a bunch of Celery I 

Theatrical Gettip— The King's Theatre is now closed— Madame 
Paste, who has lately been performing at Vienna with unparalleled 
success, and is now at Milan, is expected to return to this country 
before next season— At the Haymarket, a translation of a little drama 
from the French, entitled, " The Happiest Day of my Life," turn 
been well received.— There is nothing very new at the English Opera- 
house i the critics complain that there is a dearth of singers at this 
theatre. Miss Kelly seems to be Its principal prop.— The Coburg 
and the Surrey Theatres go on thrivingly.— The weather has been a 
good deal against VanxhalL— At Astley's Royal Amphitheatre, Du- 
crow and the “ Cataract of the Ganges," are drawing crowds— The 
affairs of Covent Garden seem to be in a sad state. It is in the hands 


of the parish officers of St Paul's for debt— Mks Love, who was per. 
formioget Nottingham, has gone away in a coach with somebody. In 
the middle of her engagement— The Liverpool Theatre must be tbo 
best worth visiting in the kingdom at present. Ksan is there, toga, 
ther with Warde, Vandenhoff, Blanchard, Bianchi Taylor, Mks 
Smithson, and Miss Lacy, all of whom play on the same night, and 
frequently in the same piece. This is an example for provincial 
managers— At the Caledonian Theatre here the mdo-drama of 
«« Masaniello" has been brought out in exceedingly creditable style i 
and the dancing still oontinues to attract crowds.— We are glad to 
learn that then is a probability of Pritchard being roengaged for tha 
Theatre-Royal, in which case he and the new actor. Barton, will ap- 
pear together . 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Srvsral reviews of interesting works an unavoidably postponed. 

" Some Remarks on the Progress of the Fine Arts in Scotland," 
by the Rev. Dr Marebead, and «< Letters from the West, No. III." 
in our next— We have just received the communication from Got- 
tingen, and the packet from Callander, both of which will meet with 
our best attention. 

We have perused the volume concerning which we have received 
a letter from Glasgow. Then is some cleverness in it ; but it is too 
frill of coarse descriptions, and very objectionable morality! and fox 
this re as on we have not noticed it. 

We cannot give any encouragement to the « Poor but honest Wea- 
ver" of Stooehavsn. The Poetical Communications of “ N. C." of 
Glasgow,— of “ T. D."of r<ktey,«HOdof «« M."of Dalkeith, wil 
not be overlooked. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneeted vritk Literature, Science, and (he Arte. 


This day Is published, 

By STIRLING fe KENNEY, and JOHN FAIRBAIRN, 
Edinburgh, 

nrHB SCOTTISH TOURIST Mid ITINERARY ; 

* or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and the 
Western Islands. With a Description of the Principal Steam-Boat 
Tours. Secood Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments — Illustrated by Maps and Views. Price 9s. boards, or 10s. 6d* 
bound. 

V The rapid sale of the first Edition of the Scottish Tourist is 
a decided proof of the superiority both of its plan and execution over 
any similar work. The second Edition, besides being illustrated by 
four new Plates, win be found to contain very considerable A dditions 
and Improvements. * 

«« We have no hesitation in praising it, since we happen to know that 
the most distinguished personage in literature, whom Scotland can or 
ever could boast of, has deliberately pronounced it to be the best 
book of Rs kind that has fallen into his hands. It is chiefly remark- 
able for skilful condensation of much matter, which has lost none of 
Its value by undergoing that pro ce s s ac c urate and extensive histori- 
cal knowledge, and elegance and vigour of diction. The formation 
of the plan of the work, and its various details and the preparatory 
study, must have cost much more labour than the composition itself} 
for a plan more perfec t em b ra cing such a variety of objects (all that 
to interesting ana curious in Scottish scenery)— and showing the geo 
graphical relations in which these objects, and the reads conducting 
to them, stand to each other, never came under our observation.”— 
«• The value of the whole work is much enhanced by a number of 
Mapa, upon such a truly original and ingenious plan as do credit to 
the inventor. — Each of these is devoted to an enure tour, occupies a 
page, and consists of three columns, in which are distinctly traced 
all the places of any note, (mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
viUat, fee.) along the route to be pursued, their relative distances, 
and the roads that diverge from the route .”— Caledonian Mercury, 
1IM May, 1829. 

•* Those, however, who desire to extend their knowledge of Loch 
Lomond, 1 would refer to Stirling and Kenney’s Tourist s Guide of 
1827— one of the best books of the kind I hare mat with.”— Scots- 
man, 16th April, 1828. 

ALSO, 

Just published, 

1. A MAP of the PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
of SCOTLAND. Price 2a. 6d. neatly done up ; or coloured, and in 
aCase,5a.6d. 

2. A New TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. 
Nee 2s. fid. neatly done up} or coloured, and in a Cate, 5a. fid. 


TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS, AND SEDENTARY. 

"RUTLER’S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

JsLJ® nPDC mnliui. an r wla l* 


t action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 


the healthy a 


of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, fee. fee. and 
by frequent use will obviate the necefeity of having recourse to Ca- 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to de- 
bilitate the system. When token after too free an indulgence In the 
luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects are altogether avoided. In warm climates they 
vrill be found extremely beneficial, aa they prevent accumulation of 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and sokl in 2s. 9d. boxes,— and 10a. fid. and 20s. eases, by 
Butlsb, Chhmibtto His Majesty, No. 75, Prince's Strebt, 
Edinburgh ; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s name and ad- 
dress. in the Label affixed to each dox and case,) may be obtained 
of all the principal Druggists and Booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

Of whom may also be p roc ur ed, 

BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE SALTS,— which contain all the solid ift- 
npdiento of the celebrated Springs of Harrowgate, with the very 
important addition of the Volatile Gases in an immediate state of 
disengagement, by the addition of pure water, and altogether will be' 
found a valuable substitute, proper for those Invalids who are un- 
able to reside at Harrowgate. The Water of the Harrowgate Springs 
to very successfully used in cases of Scurvy, Scrofula, and Bffious 
and Gouty Affections ; and it has, in particular, acquired great cele- 
brity for the removal of the most complicated and obstinate Cutane- 
ous Eruption* The Salto are sold in to. fid. and 10s. fid. Bottle* 


New Edition qf White t Natural History of 8dbone, to Jhrm 
Volume Forty- Fifth qf 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. ' 

On the 22d of August will appear, in one volume, illustrated with 
Engravings, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY 

or 

SELBORNE, 

1 By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, A.M. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A NEW EDITION. WITH ADDITIONS, 

By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 

Author of “ Illustrations of Ornithology,* fee. 

“ The most fluctuating piece of rural writing and sound Engltoh' 
philosophy that ever issued from the press.* 

Aihenetum. 

Edinburgh : Constable and Co., 19, Waterloo Place } and Hurst, 
Chanci, and Co., London. 

Who have In preparation the following 

ORIGINAL WORKS 

FOR 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

I. 

An AUTUMN in ITALY ; beta* a PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of a TOUR In the AUSTRIAN, TUSCAN, RO- 
MAN, and SARDINIAN STATES, in 1827. By J. D. Sinclair, 
Esq. 1 voL 

II. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, compri- 
sing the History of the Commonwealth, from the year 1642 to the 
Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. By M. Russbll, LL.D. S 
vols. 

IIL 

The LIFE of HERNAN CORTES, including 
a Complete History of the Conquest of Mexico, and a faithAil Ac- 
count of the State of that Empire at the time. By Don Tr lbsporo 
db Trubba y Cobio, Author of “ Gomes Arias, 1 * “ The Castilian,* 
fee. 1 voL 

IV. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, nm* an AC- 
COUNT of the CONQUEST of PERU. 1 voL 

V. 

A TOUR IN SICILY, &c- By J. S. Miuis Em., 
LL.D., Author of the •« History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture,” fee. 1 voL 

VI. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. History of 

the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Knighthood, with a Picturesque 
View of its influence on the State of Society and Manners in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Hjcnby Stbbbimo, M. A. 
2 vols. 

VII. 

LIFE and REIGN of MAHMOUD II., present 
Grand Sultan of Turkey, including the Geographical, Moral, and 
Political History of that Empire. By Edward Upham, Esq. 
Author of the “ History of the Ottoman Empire,” fee. 1 voL 

VIII. 

The ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS of 

MALTA, from the Institution of the Hospitallers of St John, in 
1099, till the Political Extinction of the Order, by Napoleon, in 
1800 l By Alxxanobb Suthhrland. 2 vote, 

IX. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 
BURNS, Chronologically arranged. With a Preliminary Essay and 
Notes, and sundry Additions. By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. 2 vols. 


Popular Works recently published in Constable's Miscellany s 

L 

HISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, from its 
Establishment in 1526 till 1828. By Edward Upham, Esq. 1 vols, 
II. 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE CON- 
SPIRACIES connected with BRITISH HISTORY, during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries. By John Parker Lawson, M.A., Au* 
thor of the " Life and Times of Archbishop Laud,* fee. 2 vols. 

IIL 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND, 
under DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. By Robert Cham- 
bers, Author of the «* Rebellion In Scotland in 1743,” fee. lvoL 
IV. 

HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINTING, nnd 
ARCHITECTURE. By J. S. Ms mbs, LL.D. Author of “ The 
Life of Cano va,” fee. 
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CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 



Volume Sand, which c om plete s the work, of 
HISTORY 


or THS 

MOST REMARKABLE CONSPIRACIES 

CONNECTED WITH 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, 

DUSINO 

THE 15th, 16th, AND 17th CENTIMES, 

JOHN PARKER LAWSON. M.A. 

AUTHOR or "THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD," Ac. 

Heing the Forty-Fourth Volume of Constable's Miscellany. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Cob stable & Co. 18. Waterloo Piece j 
and Hurst, Chance, & Co. London. 

A .... ■■ — - - - 

This day is published, price 5s. fid. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE TO FRANCE. 

By JAMES ALBANY, Esq. 

London: Hurst, Chance, end Co., St Paul's Churchyard. 


This day Is published, price 7a 6d. 

Dedicated, by permJsrion, to Sir Jameb M'Gbboor, M.D. Ac. Ac, 

MEDICINE NO MYSTERY: being a brief 

A Outline of the Principles of Medical Science, designed as 

an Introduction to their general study, as a branch of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

By JOHN MORRISON, M.D. and A.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

The design of this Work Is to vindieate the true dignity of 
Medicine, and to remove the opinion very generally entertained, that 
it is an art connected with mystery and conjuration, by showing, in 
an attractive end popular form, the saentifle principles on which its 
pnetlee is founded. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Go., 85, St Paul's Churchyard. 


FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES* 
SCHOOLS, &c. 

This day is published. 

In one handsome volume, if mo, price As. fid. 

Dedicated by permission to the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. Tee Lord Bibhof of London. 

THE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

A By J. A. 6ARGANT. 

London : Hurst, Chance, 5k Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard. 


This day is published. 

In one volume 8vo, mice 10s. fid. 

Dedicated by permiaslon to the Duke of Wellington. 

A TREATISE on the VARIETIES of DEAF- 

** NESS and DISEASES of the EAR. 

By WILLIAM WRIGHT. Esq. 

Surgeon Aurist to her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, end to 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co* 85, StPaufs Churchyard. 


This day is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 57. George Street, 

In octavo, price 5s. fid. 

NO. IL of 

SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, 

^ _ For August 18*9. 

With an Engeayino by John Pvh, Esq. firom a Drawing by 
George Barret, Esq. 


__ — — — # Mitfbtd — IV. 

-V. The Prayer for Life, by Mrs Hemans— VI. Duke de Si- 
mon;. lUnmira-v/l. The VidonSf the Pictura- VIII. The Guard 
—IX Address to t*»«Oc«n-X. Captain Basil Hall's American Tie- 
yels— XL Sonnet— XII. Katie Cheyne, by James Hogg— XIII. How 
g> Papee-XIV. The Illustrious Visitors, conduded-XV. 

Song— XVI. The Trooper's Song, by William Kennedy— XVIL Po- 
litical Reflections— XVIII. TbeTKoithly ClubT^ 7 
London ‘.—Published by John Sharps, Duke Street. Pfeeadflly t 
and sold by John Boyd, 57. George Street, Edinburgh. 

Published this day, price 6s. fid. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

No. LX IV. 

July, 18*9. 

CoNTBNnu— Memoin of a Flnancier.-PrimHples of Elocution.— . 
History of Intellectual Philosophy,— De Beranger’s Life and Wri- 
tinga— The Greek Revolution. — Abbot's Letters on Cuba—Amerl- 
can Poems.— Popular Education.- Boston Exhihltian of Pictures— 
Coutitutionml ffistory.-Quarterly List of New PuffcationT^^ 
O. Rich, London » and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, 
price 5s. bds. 

T wo DISCOURSES on Public Bereavementa in 

the Christian Church { occasioned by the Death of a Minister 
and a Missionary. 

By JOHN 8HEPPARD, of Frame. 

Printed for Whittakee. Trkacher, and Co.. Are Maria Lane* 
L o n don j Waugh and Inner, Edinburgh; and W. Collins, Gist- 
gow. 


By the same Author, 

In S vols. ISmo, price 14s. boards. 

The DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, 

deduced from some of those Evidences which are not found e d on 
the authenticity of Scripture. 

II. 


This day, post 8vo, 8s. fid. 

IjfOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS indie 

* Wilds Of NORTH AMERICA. 

By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

** The Author’s buoyancy of spirits, his perpetual activity, and ' 
never-failing resources, in his hut residence in the Forest, during 
the severity of a Canadian winter, form an interesting feature of the 
volume ." — New Monthly Magazine. 

*' In the company of Mr Head we have skaited on Lake Simeoe, 
and glided down the Rapids of the St Lawrence with the same ienae 
of reality and busy *cst with which we lately galloped over the Pam- 
pas with his shrewd and indefatigable brother Captain Head. 

'* The work before us is a very sensible and entertaining, yet whol* 
ly unpretending production.”— United Sendee Journal. 


IMPROVED EDITION OF HINDS' FARRIERY. 


in rano, me Finn Ecanon, price os. 

THOUGHTS, chiefly designed as PREPARA. 

TIVE or PERSUASIVE to PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


ANTICORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS AND 
TUBES; ; 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY WATERPROOF, 

AND AS HARMLESS TO THE GUN AS COMMON GUN- 
POWDER. { 

MANUFACTURED BY COLLINSON BALL, LONDON. 

With respect to the quality and character of the above articles, it may 
be stated, that ever since the general introduction of Percussion Guns, 
for improvements on which C. Hall obtained, in 1818, the patronage 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts and Sciences, L<m- 
don, his Anticorrosive Caps, tic., which have occupied his almost ex- 
elusive study and attention from that period to the present hour, have 
met with the most decided preference of the first Sportsmen and Gun- 
makers in all parts of England, as well as in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, and in America ; and, from the great perfection to which they 
are now brought, it is perhaps impossible that any further improve* 
ment can take place. 

Sold at 10s. the thousand Caps, and 28s. the thousand Tubes,— by 
Butlkr A Co., Chemists, 73, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh,— also by 
most respectable Gunmakcrs in all parts of the Kingdom. 

N.B. Several articles of a very inferior and injurious description 
having recently been introduced into the trade, it is of much im- 
portance to gentlemen who value their guns, and who are anxious to 
avoid even the chance of disappointment in the field, to supply them- 
selva with such Caps only as can be fully and completely depended 
on. — Collinsox Hall will have his name engmved on the label, 
which is pasted on the top of the boxes containing them. 


This day Is published. 

In one very thick volume, embellished with 59 Engravings, 
price ISs. 

VETERINARY SURGERY rad PRACTICE of 

MEDICINE, or Farriery taught on a new plan ; being a fa- 
miliar Practical Treatise on the Structure, Functions, and Diseases 
of the Horse. Being an improved Edition of the “ Veterinary 
Surgeon." 

By JOHN HINDS, YJS, 

•t* In this woA win be found fan instructions to the Shoeiiw 
Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire a knowledge in the Art 
of Farriery, and the prevention end cure of diseases. 

Printed for Whtttakbr, Trhachnr, and Co., Ave Maria Learn 
London ; and Waugh and Innbs, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: Published for the P ro prietors, every Saturday Mosaic 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE { 

Sold alto by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Ctnuuk 
. jun. A Co., Dublin; Hurst, Ch a mob, A Co. London; and* 
sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, thiOhghout 
the United Kingdom. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1829. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Lectures on the Element* of Hieroglyphic* and Egyptian 

Antiquities. By the Marquis Spineto. Rlvingtons. 

London. 1829. 

These Lectures were originally delivered by the author 
In the course of his oft dal duties as assistant Professor 
of Modern History In the University of Cambridge, and 
afterwards at the Royal Institution in London, where 
they appear to have been received with much applause. 
The object of the publication Is to give a brief history of 
those discoveries by means of which, since the year 1814, 
great light has been thrown on the structure and use of 
hierogtyphical writing, and, of consequence, upon the an* 
dqulties of the Egyptian monarchy. The Marquis him- 
self lays no daim to the honour of discovery, either in 
point of fact or of reasoning. He pretends to nothing 
more than the merit of giving a correct and impartial ac- 
count of what has been done by others ; and, in this re- 
spect, he p er f or m s for Dr Young and M. Champollion 
the service which was rendered to Newton by the affec- 
tionate zeal of the learned Madaurin. Such an historian 
becomes doubly valuable at the present moment, when 
the opinions of France and of England are divided as to 
Which of the two countries the priority of disco ve r y be- 
longs to ; and as Spineto draws his birth from a land fo- 
reign to both, his judgment is less liable to be warped by 
national feelings and local associations. So far as we are 
qualified to determine, we think his hook well entitled to 
the praise of impartiality; while, with regard to the 
narrative of frets, it is equally full and perspicuously 
written. 

The less learned reader may require to be Informed, 
that the word hieroglyp hi c* litendly means sacred carving , 
and is used to denote those inscriptions, whether of figures 
or of symbols, which are found upon the ancient temples, 
pillars, and tombs of Egypt. The most ancient account 
that we have of these carvings Is to he found in the works 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, a Christian priest, who lived 
about the second century of our era, and who, It Is clear, 
had paid great attention to the study of antiquities. He 
tells us that the Egyptians had three different modes of 
writing, or rather perhaps three different sorts of characters. 
These were the spisUmgraokic , or common characters, 
called, by other authors, demotic or enchorial; the se- 
cond were the hieratic or sacerdotal, employed merely in 
the writing of books by the priesthood j and the third 
were the hieroglyphics, destined to religious use% and ge- 
nerally inscribed on publio monuments. With the first 
and second clas s ee we have no concern at present, there 
being nothing particular either in their form or use. The 
third, or hieroglyphic, he divides into two sorts : the ku- 
riologic, which are expressive of olyects by means of the 
first or initial dement * ; and the symbolic , which denote 
objects by representation, either imitativdy, tropically, or 
enigmatically . 

We request the attention of the reader, in the first 
place, to the huriologic hieroglyphics, or such as e xp ress 
“•ty *7 warn of the initial or fint elements. The 


Peice fid. 


phrase first dement* is so ambiguous, that seventeen cen- 
turies passed away before its meaning was found out j 
and at length the discovery was owing to accident, and 
not at all to antiquarian ingenuity or classical learning. 
While a party of French soldiers, during their invasion 
of Egypt, were employed in digging for the foundation 
of Fort St Julian, they lighted upon a huge block or pillar 
of dark-coloured stone, which fortunately contained an in* 
scription in three different languages or sets of characters, 
namely, hieroglyphic, demotic or enchorial, and Greek. This 
stone, which soon afterwards foil into the hands of the 
English, and is now in the British Museum, is mutilated 
in several places. The top part of the hleroglyphical in- 
scription is gone. The beginning of the second and the 
end of the third are also wanting ; but enough was still 
left to afford the means of arriving at a proper idea of its 
Import and contents, and of ascertaining the meaning of 
Clement’s “ initial elements.** 

It is not our intention to detail minutely the various 
steps by which M. Silvestre de Sacy, M. Aekerbald, Dr 
Young, and M. Champollion, completed the important 
discovery, that one portion of the hieroglyphics used by 
the ancient Egyptians did not denote thing*, but sounds* 
Hence the name of phonetic or vocal hieroglyphics, in con- 
tradistinction to those which are properly symbolic, and 
express not alphabetical sounds, but ideas and even con- 
ceptions of the mind. The use of the phonetic, or, as 
Clement of Alexandria called them, the kuriologic hiero- 
glyphics, may be illustrated by a familiar example, taken 
from an able article in the Edinburgh Review. Suppoeb 
the spoken language of England to be what it is, but that 
no other sort of writing, except by pictures or symbols, 
had yet been invented ; and that it was wanted to record 
in BQme legend or inscription, that an individual called 
James, had done or suffered something. The word James 
here was evidently a mere sound, and could not be de- 
scribed or defined in any other way than as that sound 
by which the individual in question was suggested to 
those who heard it. It could not, therefore, be directly 
intimated to posterity by a mere visible symbol or picture, 
that such a sound had in his day been associated with that 
individual : And if this was what was proposed to he 
done, it is plain that some new device or contrivance 
must of necessity be adopted. According to the late dis- 
coveries in phonetic hieroglyphics, the device was as fol- 
lows. They set down a series of pictures of familiar ob- 
jects, the names of which in the spoken language began 
with the sounds which were to be successively expressed, 
and which, taken together in that order, made up the 
compound sound or name that was wanted. For the sound 
now ex pr e ss ed by the letter J, for example, they would set 
down the figure of a jug or jar — for that corresponding to 
A, they would set down an ape or acorn — for M, a man or 
mouse ■ and for S, a spear or spur ; and thus would they 
indicate the sound Jams as the name of the person whom 
they wished to commemorate. If this was generally 
known to be the way of representing such sounds, and If 
the painter or sculptor gave an intelligible warning when 
his figures were to be so fathered or applied, it is plain 
that the device weald jPfr^Rtoknbly sueceseful, and 
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that the object would be attained with considerable ease 
and precision. It is very remarkable, accordingly, that 
all the groups 'of figures which are found to represent 
proper names, are insulated and set apart, in the hiero- 
glyphic sculptures, by being surrounded with an oval 
ring of an appropriate and invariable form. 

In a word, the phonetic or kuriological hieroglyphics 
proceed on the very familiar principle long ago adopted 
by mothers for teaching their children the sounds of the 
alphabet, when they instruct the little ones to associate 
the letter M with Mamma, and P with Papa, N with 
Nurse, T with Top, and B with Bird. Hence, in in- 
terpreting a kuriologic inscription, it is only necessary to 
learn the names of the several objects which it compre- 
hends, and then to arrange the initial sounds of those 
names, according to the established order of reading in 
every particular case. It is obvious that, in the differ- 
ent provinces of Egypt, where different dialects prevail- 
ed, the same animals might be variously named, a cir- 
cumstance which cannot fail to give rise to some obscu- 
rity in the process of deciphering ancient legends. But, 
upon the whole, there is little doubt that the Coptic lan- 
guage, still used throughout the greater part of that coun- 
try, preserves the structure and vocables of tbs tongue 
which was spoken even in the times of the Pharaohs. 

It might be conjectured that there would be some room 
for taste and flattery in selecting objects to supply the 
alphabetical sounds, and that, in recording the name of a 
popular sovereign, a choice would be made of such ani- 
mals, for example, as denote courage, generosity, and 
m ag n a n imity. In writing, says Champollion, the arti- 
culated sounds of a word, they chose, amongst the great 
number of characters which they were at liberty to em- 
ploy, those figures which by their form represented the 
otyect which had a relation to the idea which these cha- 
racters were to express. The lion, for instance, which in 
the ancient Coptic was labo, and the eagle, which in the 
same language was akhom, were usually selected to ex- 
press / and a in the names of great personages. The 
Marquis gives an illustration of the principle, which will 
be at once understood and felt, and throw greater light 
on the practice of the Egyptians than would be effected 
by the most lengthened description : 

“ Suppose we were to imagine an alphabet of our own : 
to write the name of London, for instance, we might choose 
for the several letters the following images or hieroglyphics. 
For the letter L we might take the figure of a lion, or of a 
lamb, or of a lancet, or a leaf, or any other such objects 
whose names begin with an L. Again, to express the letter 
N, we might select a net,* negro, the north star, or the nave 
of a temple. To denote the letter D, we might choose the 
figure of a dromedary, or a dagger, the deck of a ship, or 
even the whole of the ship, to signify the deck : Ana for 
the letter O, we might pick out the figure of an oak-tree, an 
ostrich, an ox, or an owL Now, if from all these images 
or hieroglyphics we should be obliged to write the word 
London, we ought not to select the lamb, but the lion, as 
the expression of the letter L, because the lion is the ac- 
knowledged emblem of England. For the O, we should 
prefer the r e p r es en tation of toe oak-tree, or of the acorn, its 
Iruit, as connected with the building of a ship : for the N, 
you certaiuly would not pick out the negro slave, for this 
choice would be contrary to the decided antipathy which 
the English have to slavery ; nor would you select the re- 
presentation of the nave of a church, because this emblem 
would better suit an ecclesiastical government, and by no 
possible means could it apply to your nation ; but you would 
ch iose in preference the fishing-net or the north star, as 
the only images which would convey to the mind of the 
beholders two of the characteristics of a seafaring nation, 
as the English are. And last of all, for the letter D, you 
would, I am certain, decidedly prefer the representation of 
the whole or of part of a ship, as the only image connected 
with the very existence of the nation. Thus, the whole 
word, London, written hieroglyph ically, would thus be re- 
presented by a lion, an oak-tree, a net, a ship, and the north 
star ; for, you remember that we have do need to repeat the 
second O. a 

We do not think tbs JBqp|a happy in the selection of 


the ship and the pole star for the letters D and N ; for it 
would not readily occur to the reader that the one was to 
be restricted to deck, and the other to north. In his love 
for sea terms and figures he might have thought of the 
dolphin and the needle ; but we admit that his example 
serves the purpose of illustration, and fully explains the 
use of phonetic hieroglyphics. 

The symbolic hieroglyphics are more familiar to the com- 
mon reader. We may remark that they are divided into 
three classes; the imitative, the tropical or figurative, and 
the enigmatical 

The first consists in employing the most remarkable 
circumstance attending any subject, to express the subject 
itself. Thus, if they wished to r ep re sent two armies 
ready to come to battle, they painted two hands, one of 
which held a bow and the other a shield. 

The second was more ingenious, and it consisted in 
substituting for the thing which they wished to exhibit, 
the real or metaphorical instrument by which the thing 
itself could be done. Thus, an eye and a sceptre repre- 
sented a king ; a sword, a tyrant ; mud a vessel with a pi- 
lot, the ruling power of the universe. 

The third mode went still farther ; it employed one 
thing for another, In which there was no other resem- 
blance than that which convention had established. Thus, 
a serpent with its tail in its mouth, forming a circle, be- 
came the symbol of the universe, and the spots on ita 
skin the emblems of the stars. In process of time the 
use of this third method was extended so far as to ex- 
press the qualities of substances by sensible images ; for in- 
stance, a hare meant simplicity and openness of charac- 
ter ; a fly, impudence ; an ant, science ; a client flying for 
relief to his patron, and finding none, was represented by 
a sparrow and an owl ; a king, inexorable, and estranged 
from his people, by an eagle ; a man who through pover- 
ty exposes his children, by a hawk ; a woman who hates 
her husband, by a viper ; one Initiated in the mysteries, 
or under the obligation of secrecy, by a grasshopper, 
which was thought to have no mouth. 

It is no part of our undertaking to set forth what has 
been accomplished in the way of interpretation, by means 
of the hieroglyphic key thus obtained. For this purpose 
we must refer the reader to the able lectures now before 
us, in which the successful labours of Young, Barker, 
and Champollion, are described with great accuracy and 
at full length. On this interesting subject Spineto writes 
with a kindred spirit. He follows the footsteps of the 
distinguished men who hays brought the literary Sphinx 
to the light of day ; and he anticipates, as they do, as the 
approaching reward of their toils, a complete knowledge 
of the ancient history and chronology of the most inte- 
resting people of the East. The dynasties of Maretho, 
it is said, have already received considerable confirmation 
from the names and dates discovered on certain national 
monuments ; and hence the best-founded hopes are en- 
tertained that the credit of his chronicle, even in those 
parts which most greatly exceeded the belief of modern 
writers, will at length be placed beyond all objection. 
With such views, we need scarcely add, that we recom- 
mend to our readers the Lectures of Marquis Spineto as 
one of the most interesting books that have been publish- 
ed since we commenced our critical career. 

The Book of the Boudoir By Lady Morgan. Two 

volumes. London Henry Colburn. 1829. 

The Quarterly Review sometimes calls Lady Morgan 
“ a lively little lady,” and sometimes “ a poor worm.** 
The latter designation is not in the least applicable. Lady 
Morgan is always clever— not unfrequently disgustingly 
clever — but she is never “ a poor worm.** She is terribly 
masculine, awfully conceited, shockingly irreligious, and 
fearfully metaphysical ; but she is withal a right M bold 
dragoon,” and with her long sword slashes away not in- 
effectively both right and left. After all, wt betters her 
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chin fflfsftrttun* to bo, that the waa born a woman. This 
Is eVhfftritly a mistake which nature never intended should 
be committed, and in revenge Lady Morgan has worn 
at least a pair of intellectual breeches fever since she was 
three hands high. Had she been called Lord Morgan, 
nobody would ever have accused her of going beyond her 
depth, or out of her sphere ; for a thousand subjects and 
modes of expression are patent to males, which the fair 
sex ought to handle cautiously, or reject altogether. 
Hence we say that Lady Morgan is far too often dis- 
gustingly clever. She is continually taking a tremendous 
stride, or rather straddle, across the rubicon of female 
delicacy, and with the most hearty good-will proceeds to 
grapple with every thing that comes in her way. Her 
personal- vanity, joined with a total want of feminine 
susceptibility, prevent her from ever for a moment sus- 
pecting that sbe is doing any thing in the slightest degree 
wrong ; and altogether mistaking the nature of her own 
powers, she confidently wraps herself up in the belief 
that she is unquestionably the Madame de Stael of Ire- 
land. This she is not, and never can be. She has a 
good deal of information, a good deal of shrewdness, a 
good deal of knowledge of life ; but her imagination is 
very limited, her feelings are blunted, and her judgment 
Is any thing but infallible. Miss Edgeworth even is 
rather dry and masculine to our taste, but she is softness 
and delicacy itself compared with Lady Morgan. The 
child in the fhble says to the goat, “ If you be a goat, 
show your beard.** We wonder whether Lady Morgan 
has a beard or not. We offer an equal bet that she has. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, Lady Morgan's 
books are read, and are worth reading. A book, perhaps, 
ought to be viewed as an abstract thing, independent of 
its author. In all her Ladyship's writings there is 
thought , — sometimes correct, and sometimes incorrect, — 
in general vigorous, and often original. She comes into 
the literary arena armed cap-d-pie, and dares the lords of 
the creation to the combat. There are of the masculine 
gender many whom she could with ease horsewhip at 
their own doors. This rather piques nos autres ; and we 
revenge the indignity offered to our brethren, by voting 
the lady vulgar, and so forth. Nevertheless, wherever a 
reviewer gets really angry, you may depend upon it he is 
paying a compliment to the Intellectual strength of the 
person reviewed. When the Quarterly called Lady Mor- 
gan “ a poor worm,** they must have been terribly incensed 
at so m e t hi n g she had said ; and it has ever taken some- 
thing more than a poor worm to incense the Quarterly. 

The “ Book of the Boudoir” is full of all Lady Mor- 
gan's faults, and is by no means destitute of some of her 
excellencies. The London Journalists have been all abu- 
sing it, yet all quoting from it. It is a kind of Album, 
made up of odds and ends, — anecdotes, reminiscences, re- 
flections, apophthegms, and gossip. It is certainly by no 
means a bad book for killing a wet forenoon with. If 
one could overlook, in its perusal, its vulgarity, its ego- 
tism, Its loose notions of morality, its vanity, and its totifl 
want of sentiment, there is enough of smart, ingenious 
writing behind, to make the work palatable. Hoping 
that these remarks have conveyed a general notion both 
of the author and her book, we shall add a few lively ex- 
tracts, which we have selected, with a view of giving as 
favourable an impression of both as possible, and, at the 
same time, of amusing our readers. We begin with the 
passage with which the first volume commences, and add 
to ft one or two miscellaneous articles : 

Nor* Books.—" Last night, as we circled round the fire 
In the little red-room in Kildare Street, by courtesy called 
a boudoir, talking about every thing, any thing, and nothing 
at all, I happened to give out some odds and ends that 
amused those who, truth to tell, are not among the least 
unusable ; when somebody said, ‘ Why do you not write 
down all this?* and here is a blank book placed before me 
for the express purpose. But I suspect there is no talking 
upon paper as one talks * let pieds couches sur Us chenets. * 
1 fed, at least at this moment, that there is all the differ-* 


ence in the world between sitting bolt uprightjbefore a mar- 
ble-covered, blue-lined, lank, ledger-looking, Threadneedle- 
Street sort of a volume, for the purpose of opening a running 
account with one's own current ideas, and the sinking into 
the downy depths of an easy chair, and * then and there, 
without let and molestation'— as the old Irish passport has 
it— giving a careless and unheeded existence to the infinite 
deal of nothings which lie latent in the memories of all such 
as have seen and heard much, and have been ‘over the hills 
and faraway.* ‘Thoughts that breathe* will not always 
write ; ‘ words that burn ’ are apt to cool down as they are 
traced ; visions that ‘ come like shadows * will also ‘ so de- 

S art ;* and the brightest exhalations of the mind, which are 
rawn forth by the sunny influence of social confidence, 
like other exhalations, will dissipate by their own lightness;, 
and — beyond the reach of fixture or condensation— make 
themselves air, into which they vanish ! 

“ I never in my life kept a commonplace book for pre- 
serving such ‘ Cvnthias of the minute.* I have even an 
antipathy to all albums and vade-mecums, and such chari- 
table repositories for fugitive thoughts, and thoughtless effu- 
sions— reveries which were never reois — and impromptus 
laboured at leisure. I hardly think 1 can bring myself to 
open a regular saving bank for the odd cash of mind, the 
surplus of round sums placed at legal interest in the great 
public fund of professed authorship ; * on rerwoye tout ceta d ■ 
la ptdantisme.'— Vol. I. pp. 1-8. 

Grammar — “ By the by, grammar Is the last thing that 
should be placed in the hands of children, as containing the 
most abstract and metaphysical propositions, utterly beyond 
their powers of comprehension ; putting them to unnecessary 
torture ; giving them the habit of taking words for things ; 
and exercising their memory at the expense of their judg- 
ment. But this is the original sin of education in all its 
branches.” — VoL I. p. 186. 

The Countess D { Albany. — “ Talking of the accidents, 
incidents, and odd conjunctions of travelling, it happened, 
one fine autumnal morning, at Florence— and oh, for the 
Tuscan autumn ! with its ‘ Tuscan grapes,’ fresh olives, 
and autumnal flowers, which give the Tuscan capital its 
pretty name— it happened that my illustrious countryman, 
Mr Moore, mv husband, aud myself, were seated on a sofa 
in our old pahtee in the Borgo Santa Croce, looking at the 
doud-capt Apennines, which seemed walking in at the win- 
dows, and talking of Lord Byron — from whose villa on the 
B rents Mr Moore had just arrived— when our Italian ser- 
vant, Pasquali, announced ‘ The Countess D ’Albany.' 
Here was an honour which none but a Florentine could 
appreciate ! — for all personal consequence is so local ! Ma- 
dame D’Albany never paid visits to private individuals, 
never left her palace on the Arno, except for the English 
Ambassador's, or the Grand Duke's. 1 had just time to 
whisper Mr Moore, * The widow of the Pretender ! your 
legitimate Queen ! and the love of your brother poet, Al- 
fieri ;* and then came my turn to present my celebrated 
compatriot, with all his much more durable titles of illus- 
tration : so down we all sat, and 'fell to discourse .* 

“ I observe that great people, who have been long before 
the public, and feel, or fancy, they belong to posterity, ge- 
nerally make themselves agreeable to popular writers ; and 
they are right ; for what are the suffrages of a titled coterie* 
which can * bear but the breath and suppliance of an hour,* 
to the good opinion of those whose privilege it is to confer 
a distinction, to awaken an interest that vibrates to the re- 
motest corner of the known world? Kings may give pa- 
tents of nobility— genius only confers patents of celebrity. 
One line from an eminent writer wiU confer a more lasting 

« than all the grand and arch dukes that ever reigned 
ussia to Florence can bestow. 

“ Madame D’ Albany, already forgotten as the wife of the 
last of the royal Stuarts, will live as long as the language of 
Dante lasts in the lines of Alfieri. 

“ The Countess D* Albany could be the most agreeable 
woman in the world ; and, upon the occasion of this flat- 
tering visit, she was so. She could also be the most disagree- 
able ; for, like most great ladies, her temper was uncertain ; 
and her natural hauteur, when not subdued by her brilliant 
bursts of good-humour, was occasionally extremely revolt- 
ing. Stifl she loved what is vulgarly called fun ; and no 
wit, or sally of humour, could offend her. 

“ We had received very early letters from London, with 
the account of the Kinga death, ( George the Third. ) I 
was stepping into the carriage , to p ay Madame D* Albany 
a morning visit, when theyj^Mi; and I had them still 
in my band on entering the roi-de-chausste. 
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where I found her alone and writing, when 1 suddenly ex- 
claimed, with a French theatrical air, 

* prande Prin cease, dont les torts tout un people deplore, 
Je vien vous l’annoncer, V Usurpateur eat mort 1* 

‘ What usurper!* asked Madame D’ Albany, a little 
s ur pr is ed, and net a little amused, 

- M 4 Madame , VElecteur dHanotre cesse de vivre /* The 
mauvaise piaudnterie was taken in good part ; for, truth 
to tell, though the Countess D’Albany always spoke in terms 
of respect and gratitude of the royal family, and felt (or af- 
fected) an absolute passion for his present M^esty, whose 
picture she had, she was always well pleased that others 
should consider her claims to tne rank of queen as legiti- 
mate, of which she herself entertained no doubts. She, 
however, affected no reepect for a husband, whom, living, 
she had despised for his vices and hated for his cruelty.” — 
VoL I. pp. 198-6. 

Country Libraries .— 44 Madonna mia / how well 1 
know the smell of a country-house library ! Being, by di- 
vine indignation, an author, people think I do nothing but 
read and write books, * eat paper, and drink ink,' as Sir 
Nathaniel says ; and are pleased to consider that which is 
hot the episode^ as the history of my life. It frequently 
happens that, before I have made acquaintance with half 
the rose-trees, smelled the geraniums, or swallowed a draught 
of the delicious air I left town expfemly to breathe, I am 
pretented with the ktey of the bookcase— (I would as soon 
lock up my bells as my books, since the giWt merit of both 
Is, to be always at hand)— So I go twisting and turning the 
•aid key Into its rusty lock ; and, oufl the fust and the 
must, when the bookcase is opened ! ‘Then, what a search 
for something ope eon read through in lew than a twelve- 
month. Out of every hundred volumes, there are scarcely 
mere than six or seven works ; for country-house libraries 
are toads up of folios, quartos, or large octavos pour U 
mom* ; except that here and there is a sort of thick, short, 
squat volume, that belongs to no dam or form ; and ev e r y 
work runs from ten to fifteen volumes. The reason is, 
that country-house libraries are generally heir-looms, origi- 
nally collected as a work of gentility by the wisdom of tne 
country-house ancestors. They consist of what are called 
standard books— books that would let the Wtifcd stand still 
to the end of time !— composed and collected when know- 
ledge^ instead of being riven, as now, in quintessential 
drops, was weighed out by the stone, or measured by the 
Vara. Concentration, in ail things, — the throwing off the 
rubbish, and getting at the dement— is the true proof of 
excellence ; and it is now In literature, as in medicine ; in- 
stood of being choked with a pint of bark mud, (all port 
wine as it may be,) we swallow a few pellucid drape of 
quinine, without wry from or deep inspirations ! It for- 
merly took a life to write a book, and half a one to read it. 
Oh, the * Rollin'* Histories,* and 4 Voyages round the world,' 
hud the * Cidias and C a ssandra*,’ and the poems in fifty- 
nine cantos, the folio * Thoughts upon Nothing,’ and the 
seven-volume ponderosity of * Sir Charles Grandisen 1' ’*— 
VdL I. pp. 28*-4. 

The following passage is rather severe on the rhyming 
race, but we almost suspect it is just : 

• Pons* Loves. — 44 Poets addons make good lovers, except 
on paper ; there is no serving God and Mammon. The 
concentration of thought which goes to the higher flights of 
composition, allows the feelings but little play. There has 
been much dispute whether great actors are the dupes of 
their own art ; but the great acton themadvea have honest- 
ly avowed that they owe their successes to their coolness and 
adfi-n mansion ; and the poets, if they w e re equaUycandid, 
^would own themsdves in the same predicament. They are 
pot, however, often inclined to make the confession. Ho- 
race says, * We must weep oursdves before we can make our 
xmders weep;* and Popes 4 He best can paint them, who 
shall fed them most,' goes very nearly to tne same tune. 

“ Passion, though eloquent, is not dmcriptlve; and dalights 
not in those details which make die essence of impressive 
writing. Dr Johnson, who loved, or fancied he loved, his 
•be-bear, and was therefore (good bruin ! ) the better au- 
thority on the subject, has said that ' he who woo* hit mie- 
tress in verse, deaoves to lose her ;' and there is no woman 
of tense who would not come tothemme conclusion. 1 have 
heard an odd paradoxical person assign a physiological 
raws for this. When one great organ, he says, is much 
aad peraaansntly exdtaMhaBevdopement isat the expense 
,©f all the other func^^^Head- workers, In particular, 
have uniformly bad hour can a man be he-. 


raically in love with a female stomach ? I, Who am no 
physiologist, can only appeal to foots. Pope, Dryden, Swift, 
Racine, Bui terns, La Fontaine, were uone of mem famous 
as lovers ; they had no great passion, and excited none ; 
some of them were absolutely insensible to female charms, 
and were sceptics to thdr influence. La Fontaine, with 
all his ncdvetl — which is generally so indicative of patofam— > 
was as cold as an icicle. 4 Je doute, 9 says Miron, his friend, 
‘qu'il y ait un JUtre amov+rur pour La Fontaine. 21 Vo 
gu&re aimt Us femmes .* I have some doubts of the am 


gi tkre aimS Us Jemn 
bility even of the divine Petrarch, notwithstanding his 
thousand and one sonnets, which made so little impress i on 
on Laura. As to Ovid, his conceits are the antipodes of 
passion and feeling; and Anacreon was so mere a toud, 
that I should as soon take Don Juan for a martyr to the 
1 belle passion * as he. Cowley, who wrote so much upon 
love, was an anchorite. Prior, who wrote so freely on it, 
was a rake ; and Rousseau, a poet in prose, wr ote Julies 
and lived with Thfyr&st, who, btoideabdngan imbSeUle, was 
neither chaste nor sober, and was * all for love, and a little 
for the bottle.* When Doctor de Pruli chided Rousseau, 
a few days before his death, for exposing himself, in his Weak 
health, by going to the cellar, Rousseau, pointing to Th6r£se, 
Observed, ‘Que voulex vous 9 quand elU y va, elU V restd . 9 m 
— VoLII. pp. 21-3. 

We are always glad to meet with our old friend Robert 
Owen of New Lanark, a man whom his day and genera- 
tion do not sufficiently appreciate. The following anec- 
dote places him in for too ludicrous a light, hut It la 
characteristic : 


An tc dote or Robert Owen.— m On the previous morn- 
ing the most benevolent, amiable, and sanguine of all phi- 
lanthropists, called on me with a countenance full of some 
new scheme of beneficence and utility It Iras Mr Owen 
of New Lanark, whose visits are always welcome fat Kil- 
dare Street, though so < few and far between.’ 

u As soon as we had sunk into our arm-chair, and put 
our feet on the fender, and before we had got on the usual 
topics of parallelograms and perfectibility. New Lanark, 
and a new social system, he began, 

“ VMy dear Lady Morgan, you are to have a party to- 
night.' 

44 4 To be sure, my dear Mr Owen, audit Is made express- 
ly for yourself. You are my Lion ; I hope you dent mean 
to Jilt me?' 

“ 4 By no meins; but I have brought you a bettor line 
than I can prove.* 

“ 4 1 doubt that; hut who Is he? where is he?* 

44 4 In my pocket.’ ** 

44 4 You don't say so : Is it alive?* 

44 4 Here It is,* said Mr Owen, smiling ; and, drawing 
forth a little parcel, he unfolded and held up a canvass tank 
or chemise, trimmed with red tape. 

44 4 1 want you,' he added, * to assist me in bringing into 
fashion this true costumeof nature's dictation, thaooly ooa 
that man should wear.* 

44 4 But woman, my dear Mr Owen ?* 

44 4 Or woman either, my dear Lady.* 

44 4 Consider, Mr Owen, the dimata!* 

44 4 Your face does not suffer by It.' 

44 4 But then again the decencies?* 

44 4 The decencies, as you call them. Lady Morgan, art 
uonventional ; they were not thought of some yean ago* 
when you were all dressed in the adhesive draperies of an- 
tiquity, like that beautiful group on your chimney-piece. 
You see there the children of Niobe wore no more volumi- 
nous garments than my tunic ; that lovely child, for in- 
stance, which Niobe k endeavouring to save from the ahefti 
of Apollo. And yet none of your fine ladles or gen tleme n 
are shocked by the definition of forms which have ever keen 
the inspiration of art. I assure you that 1 have already got 
several ladies to try this tunic on—* 

“‘Oh! Mr Owen!!!' 

44 4 On their little boys, L#dy Morgan ; and If I cfluM 
only Induce you to try it—* 

" 4 Me ! my dear Mr Owen ! yon surely cannot sop- 


44 4 1 dont ask you to wear ft, Lady Morgan- All I beg 
for the present is, that you will give It a trial, by showing 
it off at your party to-night : recommend it— puff it off !* 

44 Quitte pout (a pent, I promised to do so to the utmoat 
of my appraising abilities ; and so we suspended the little 
chemise from the centre of my bo ok case, tinder (bust of 
Apollo, 
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" • There,' said Mr Owen, looking raptnrooily at the 
little model dress of future perfectibility ; * there it is wor- 
thily placed ! Such were the free vestment* that, leaving 
the limbs of the Greek Athlete unrestrained, produced those 
noble forms which supplied models for the ApoDo of BeU 
videre!' 

‘*‘Itis certainly placed to great advantage, Mr Owen,' 
1 replied, with a sigh ; * but it gives my pretty library very 
much the look of Bagiair, or a back parlour in Monmouth 
Street-* 

** * My dear madam/ he replied, emphatically, * w h er e 
the human race is to be be n efited, no sacrifice is too great.' 
And thia sentiment, which is the governing principle of 
Mr Owen's life, may serve for his epigraph. —VoL U. 
pp 62-5. 

We bid Lady Morgan farewell with no unkindly feel- 
ing 5 m*. if we did, ehe Is an old soldier, and knows 
very well how to fight her own battles. We like to get 
n hook from her now and then. It is always a dashing, 
Mter-fAs&sr sort of affair ; and. In these “ meek piping 
times of peace,” it Is a comfortable relief to the creamy- 
faced weaklings who are continually melting under our 
hands. Let Lady Morgan publish, therefore, at intervals ; 
but she need not visit Edinburgh, for we have a Byronio 
hatred towards dumpy women. 

The North American Review, No. LXIV. Boston. 

Frederick T. Gray. London. O. Blok. Edinburgh. 

Adam Black. 

Nothing can afford a more striking contrast than the 
first number of this Review, which fell accidentally Into 
oar hands some time ago while on a visit to a friend in 
the country, and that which is now lying on our table. 
It is the contrast between a heavy imitation of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and a work which imitates no other, but 
expresses, in a spirited and polished style, original views 
on a variety of interesting topics. This advance it has 
not made alone, but in company with the whole of Ameri- 
can literature. When that country first separated from 
Britain, it was necessarily too much engrossed with busi- 
ness to pay much attention to letters ; and separating, 
moreover, at a time when there was a greater intellectual 
stagnation than has been ex p erienced at any other period 
of British history, it could not be expected to carry any 
great impulse along with it. Little progres s was made 
In this respect till about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury ; for we cannot dignify the coarse and tasteless, 
though occasionally vigorous, effusions of Joel Barlow 
and his contemporaries with the name of poetry. 

It may look like an effusion of national vanity to say, 
that the first kindling up of a true literary spirit In Ame- 
rica was caused by the Edinburgh Review ; but, as we 
are convinced of the truth, we must even run the risk of 
Incurring the suspicion. That periodical, be its critical 
and other tenets what they may, communicated its own 
energy and activity to the literature of Britain, — it did 
more, it gave it few a time its own form and impress. 
America drew, at that period, its literature from this 
country, and received, along with it, the contagious dis- 
position to intellectual activity. Its first efforts were 
characterised chiefly by a power which knew not well 
bow to direct itself, and was sorely in want of materials 
to work upon. It is not enough to give men the first 
rudiments of taste, and then turn them into the wilder- 
ness with nothing but nature for their guide. The men 
who would excel in literature must live in the constant 
interchange of thoughts with a community who share their 
feelings and their knowledge. They must have it in their 
power to look bock on the long lapse of post sges ; all 
the mighty deeds and events which stand in reality iso- 
lated, with empty and formless yean intervening betw e en 
them, must appear to them in the retrospect grouped into 
one glorious whole. In the want of all these in America, 
rent as she had been from the European system, we are 
to look for the secret of the emptiness of her first pro- 
ductions. 

Sam that time, the Intimacy tatwmn AmmU* find 


the Old World has boen materially increased. Inde- 
pendently of tbe numerous body of merchants and diplo- 
matic agents, or of wealthy and inquisitive travellers, 
who constantly visit us, many sons of the richer fami- 
lies have been sent for education to France, to England, 
and to Germany. We have the happiness to reckon 
some of them among our friends ; and wo can bear them 
this testimony, from an intimate acquaintance both hero 
and in other lands, that mors enthusiastic and unwearied 
students, or men more anxious to carry home the useful 
and ornamental knowledge of foreign countries, yre kayo 
never known. Thp effects of their labours are already 
beginning to be visible— in the tone of society, and In the 
universities and literature of America. Any one aeous- 
tomed to look over the successive numbers of the North 
American Review, must have been struck with the early 
and accurate analysis it contains, of almost qvery im- 
portant work in literature and science that appears in 
Great Britain or on the Continent. We are ready to ad- 
mit, that this highly-educated state ef the public mind 
doee not necessarily Infer the presence of original talent. 
We are aware that, notwithstanding the intensity of 
Cooper, or the classic beauty of Percival, we would look 
in vain for one name that stands out In bold relief among 
its fellows like those of Byron, Wordsworth, or Scott. 
All that we contend for is, that tbo atmosphere in which 
alone such spirits can breathe, a dense congregation of 
oongenial souls, is there, — minds with the tame aspira- 
tions, — minds capable of appreciating them. Where God 
builds a house, he does not let it wait long for a tenant. 
Let the future fines of America be what they will, of one 
thing we are sure, that she never will disgrace the line- 
age from which she has sprung. Noise and nonsense 
enough will be uttered, but wherever men's tongues and 
pens are free, this must be the case ; and over the creep- 
ing and noxious weeds, the msjestio trees of the forest 
will wave thpir branches beneath the blue dome of heaven. 

A mere descriptive catalogue of the articles in the pre- 
sent Number of the North American Review, would af- 
ford the reader but an unsatisfactory idea of its contents. 
Wo prefer giving ooe or two extracts, which we have 
selected, not because we think tkem particularly original 
or striking, but as they am characteristic of the senti- 
ments and principles of the most widely-circulated Ame- 
rican periodical. The first is from an article, entitled 
History of Intellectual Philosophy :** 

“ In politics, the deficiency of standard works In the li- 
terature of modern Europe Is equally remarkable, and the 
science is evidently still unsettled. Locke's * Idealist on 
Government' is fsr from posse ssi ng tbe same complete and 
satisfactory character with bis 1 Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding and the notion of a social contract, which ho 
held In common with all the English politicians of his time, 
and which forms the basis of his theory, s ee m s to be essen- 
tially erroneous. The * Spirit of Laws' is justly celebrated 
for tbe depth of thought, extent of reading, and point and 
beauty of language, which are exhibited in It, and will over 
remain a most valuable literary monument ; but, unfortu- 
nately for it* utility as a classical and standard work, it 
excels chiefly in details, and tbe statement of leading prin- 
ciples is precisely the most questionable thing about it. The 
later French politicians wrote under the influence of tem- 
porary passions and interests, and receded from, instead of 
advancing beyond, the point to which the science had been 
brought by Montesquieu. Rousseau did little more than 
present, under the attractions of his powerful style, but, in 
other respects, under a less advantageous form, the theories 
of tbe English writers ; and Mably, wboet name was at one 
time distinguished, with all his apparatus of positive histo- 
rical knowledge, is substantially a mere declaimer. In Eng- 
land, little or nothing has been done since the time of Locket 
towards completing the enterprise which he unfortunately 
foiled to accomplish. Had Burke digested hie notions into 
a complete and formal treatise, he would have been at once 
the Locke and Plato of politics ; and it is in his writings, 
occasional, fugitive, passions, sometimes self-contra- 
dictory, as they ar*— tnff^^^Bfa look, if gnywhefe, far 
ths scattered dements, I of a true theory 

of government. Tho^P^pir Mat popnfer la Eng- 
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land, regarding only the number, and not the character of 
its adherents, k that of radicalism, (?) as understood and 
taught by the followers of Bentham. Little can of course 
be looked for in politics, from a school which denies the 
reality of moral distinctions ; but their opinions evidently 
gain ground, In the absence of any powerful champion of 
an opposite one, and threaten to subjugate the mass of the 
people ; an event which, if it happen, must of course be fol- 
lowed by a bloody and disastrous revolution/* 

The following passage seems to us to contain a just 
appreciation of the merits of De B4ranger, the French I 
lyrist : 


“ Born of humble parents, and cast upon the lowest 
spoke of the wheel of Fortune, in spite of her malicious ef- 
forts to throw him off, he has dung to itduring its revolu- 
tions, until the goddess, mollified, as it were, by his perse- 
verance, has bestowed upon him a boon which would gladly 
be grasped at by most men, namely, a most extensive ana 
popular reputation. As a party writer, he has made him- 
self obnoxious to one great political sect throughout the 
kingdom, and has made himself an equal favourite with the 
numerous faction which iff arrayed on the other side. We 
may be enthusiastic ; and we confess that we find something 
to excite enthusiasm in the character of one, who, demising 
alike the favours of fortune and of power, has devoted him- 
self and hk talents to his country. Blind and selfish though 
hk affection may be, still it is a noble selfishness, and one 
that excuses much that we should not otherwise so lightly 
pass over. The levity, the voluptuousness, the vanity, nay, 
the coxcombry of talent, which abound in many of his 
songs, — all these blemishes we excuse, wbeu we remember 
how often he throws off this veil which shrouds his more 
estimable qualities, and displays to us, in its true light, the 
feeling, or rather passion, which bums beneath them — an 
ardent and unquenchable love of freedom. * • • 

But we will not lavish any more commendatory epithets 
upon B£ranger or his work ; for, on looking over our arti- 
cle, we are apprehensive lest we should be misunderstood, 
and lest the unquestioned beauty of some of his songs should 
have led us into somewhat too unqualified an expression of 
admiration of the tout ensemble. To our extracts, we trust 
no reader of good taste will refuse to award the same amount 
of praise that we have bestowed upon them ; but, never- 
theless, for the sake of our national character, and our claims 
to a superior degree of moral sense, we should be extremely 
sorry to see these two volumes in general circulation among 
us.” 


Our last quotation contains the American reviewer's 
account of what constitutes a poet : 

“ The child of impulse and passion, yet retaining all the 
simplicity and easy confiding faith of childhood ; impatient, 
impetuous, and full .of life, with the blood ever running 
races through hk veins, yet ever under the guidance of Rea- 
son — not cold and pale as she is wont to be painted, but 
wise with an earnest wisdom, and warm with the glow and 
.freshness of an earlier clime he must be skilled in human 
nature, and not only must he be familiar with the spoksn 
word and the visible act, but with that philosophy accord- 
ing to which these are regulated. He must ponder deeply 
the motives of the heart, and be able, by a quick and divi- 
ning sympathy, to penetrate into its very retirements. He 
must cherish his imagination, and cultivate hk taste, bv a 
careful study of all those whose works give evidence that 
they felt within them the strivings of the diviner mind ; 
not to imitate, but to nun directions which may guide him 
to those guarded and enchanted fountains of inspiration 
from whence they themselves have drawn. He must be 
learned in all the branches of human knowledge, that his 
mind may be full of associations. He must become master 
of the most copious vocabulary, that copin verborum, not 
less important to the poet than the orator ; and not only 
pains to acquire command of words, but he must study 
Into their powers, and busy himself is learning all those re- 
flected shades and hues of meaning, with which they have 
been tinged by association, as if they had been dipt 4 in the 
warm flush of a rainy sunset ;* for thk is the distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of a poetic dialect, that its words not only 
suggest the single and Immediate idea to the mind, but come 
linked with a thousand beautiful, though dim, remem- 
brances. But hk most anxious labour ought to be to culti- 
vate his own heart,— 4o cku^it from all the taints which 
It acquires by coming the world. He must 

strive earnestly to puri^^^^^Hnation ; to fill his mind 
with noble desires and direst himself of every 


selfish, local, or party prejudice ; to become, in truth and 2n 
deed, a citizen of the world ; to ennoble and expand Ms 
heart till it become a great sea, which shall gather tribute 
from the fountains o Abe whple earth, to purify and again 

5 ive back their contributions in the shower and the fruitful 
ew. He must strive to make himself perfect in all good, 
wise, and great things, and to become a living example of 
that perfection upon which his soul's eye should be for ever 
fixed. Thus educated, those restless yearn ingsof the spirit, 
those unquenchable desires, ever thirsting for satisfaction, 
yet never satisfied, which form the real moving power that 
impels the true poet forward, will be left free -to act ; and 
those high instincts ' haunting the eternal mind, a presence 
that will not be put by,’ will And for theunelves a tongue 
and a ready utterance." 

Like the manager of a theatre, stepping forward at the 
end of an overpowering tragedy, to remind the audience 
of the neatness and taste of hk establishment, we con- 
clude by assuring our readers, that the paper and print- 
ing of the North American Review are worthy of BaL 
lantyne himself, being little inferior to what they meet 
with in their own Literary Journal. 


The Davends ; or, A Campaign of Fashion in DM m. 

Two Vols. London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

This k a vulgar piece of fashionable drivel, peculiarly 
offensive in our nostrik. It k a matter of six hundred 
pages, covered with letter-press, but for what earthly 
purpose, it “ goes beyond the length of our tether," os 
David Tweedie says, to discover. The first volume con- 
tains an account of several bails given during the winter 
season in Dublin, and which appear to us precisely si- 
milar to all the other balk given in all the other cities of 
hk majesty’s dominions, the leading characteristic of these 
assemblies being, that some young men dance quadrilles 
with some young ladies. The second volume takes us to 
Nice, for no particular reason that we know, unless that 
the authoress (for it must be a lady) has exhausted all 
she has got to eay about Ireland, and finds change of 
scene necessary. Nice, as we learn from the Gazetteer, 
“ k an ancient and considerable city of Italy, capital of 
a county of the same name, with a strong citadel, and a 
bishop's see. The exports are silk, sweet oil, wine, cor- 
dials, rice, oranges, lemons, and all sorts of dried fruits." 
All the dramatis persona, therefore, of the “ Davenek," 
go to Nice, and after the heroine k thoroughly satkfied 
that she can never be married to the hero, she is married 
to him, and the novel ends. We shall with pleasure sur- 
render our editorial functions to the person who convin- 
ces us that thk k not as good an account of the plot as 
can be given. Then, as to the dialogue ; — surely there 
must be something sparkling there ; when did a “ Cam- 
paign in Dublin” ever take place without some good 
things being said ? Let us dip for a moment into the 
“ Davenek” to try. The heroine and her sister thus ex- 
press themselves on their return home from an assembly: 
— “ 4 O dear !’ said Henrietta, yawning, 4 1 am glad 
Harris did not sit up ; but I think she may get up now 
to disrobe me.’ — * We are better without her,' said Fre- 
derica; and offering her assistance, they helped each other 
to undress, and retired to rest.” Frederica k the he- 
roine, and of course, as thk extract implies, k very amia- 
ble. She is lively, too, and indeed almost trop prononcee 
in her manners, as might be guessed from the following 
passage : — “ Frederica burst out laughing, and said, 4 1 
protest I was taken in at first; I really thought she 
had not where to lay her head.’ — ‘ She k very tire- 
some,’ said Henrietta, * with her eternal complaints. I 
am sure nothing should induce me ever to travel with her 
again.* — * If one seems to pity her,' said Frederica, 4 she 
will bear any thing ; indeed, she has very little to bear, 
more than any of us, and I vas longing to stop in the 
kitchen, though they were frying.’ [From a delicacy of 
constitution, we presume, in the heroine.] * We must 
have a fire here,’ raid Henrietta**— {a noble and generoue 
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proposal.} This same Henrietta is remarkably clever ; 
upon one occasion she made the following admirable ob- 
servation : — “ Come, you shall not pretend you are less 
happy with an agreeable young man ; 1 feel very happy 
when 1 am with you and my brother, but I am not at a 
loss how to be agreeable when 1 am with men 1 like.” 
She said this, as the authoress obligingly informs us, 
“ with a little vanity of manner, which Frederica thought 
bocame*her.” Frederica is occasionally sentimental, which 
we think a great charm in woman. Happening to be in 
the country, she exclaims, — How delightfully that 
thrush sings, and how pleasant the smell of the new- 
mown hay !' — * Is that hay ?* said Sir Martyn, [a gen- 
tleman who was unable to appreciate this fine poetical 
burst.] *1 thought there was an agreeable smell!’” 
Concerning this same Sir Martyn, we are favoured with 
the subjoined highly interesting anecdote : — “ Sir Martyn 
had intended asking Henrietta Davenel for the next 
quadrille ; but Lady Floranthe chose to consider him as 
her partner stilt Though standing near her, he forgot 
her very existence for some minutes, and the stopping of 
the music reminding him that it was time to secure Hen- 
rietta, he turned briskly round in order to find her, when 
Lady Floranthe, taking it as a signal for going to their 
places, passed her arm in his, and most undoubtedly led, 
while die seemed to follow him, to the top of the room.” 
We can conceive few situations more horrible ; and it is 
evident that Lady Floranthe must have been a female 
MachiaveL One other little passage, and we have done. 
It is very impressive, and full of incident : — “ Lady Hor- 
tensia suddenly stepped towards the door. [The atten- 
tion is roused by the word “ suddenly," for when one does 
any thing suddenly, you may always be sure that some- 
thing is to follow. 1 Mardyn, who went last, glanced back 
at Frederica. [This was a natural action on the part 
of Mardyn, for he was in love with Frederica.] Lady 
Hortensia, in a low voice, [there is something awful in a 
low voice,] asked him — to dine and go to the play with 
them that evening, adding, [still in alow voice,] We have 
a box.” 

If our readers are not now inspired with a desire to 
read the “ Da venels,” we shall merely add, that the hero, 
Captain Villiers, made it a rule to give himself consider- 
able airs at every party he went to. 


Selecta ex Eutropii Historia Romano, et ComeUi Ncpo- 
tis ; kemque en Fabulis Phaedri Msopiis , cum Notulis 
Anghcanis; et Vocabulario Uberrima; in G rati am 
Tyronum Conscripta. Edidit Gulielmus Lorraln, 
LL.D. Editlo Tertia, Am pi lata. Glasguae. Vene- 
unt apud Robertson et Atkinson. 1829. 

Wx feel happy in recommending to the notice of teach- 
ers, and others who are interested in facilitating the pro- 
gress of a classical education, this dementary work as 
one of very considerable merit. The sdection furnishes 
a good groundwork for the Latin tyro’s study while at 
school. The English notes are judidous and appropri- 
ate, and in the vocabulary the quantity is carefully mark- 
ed, the etymology of every word is pointed out, and syno- 
nymous words, classical allusions, phraseology, and pro- 
per names, &c. are also fully and dearly illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOMB REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF THE FINE 

arts in Scotland. 

By the Rev • Dr Morehead. 

I was present at the dinner given, some time ago, by 
the Members of the Scottish Academy, and could not but 
feel highly gratified, both with the company, and the oc- 
casion on which they were assembled. We dined in a 
room, the walls of which were thickly ornamented with 
• the painting* exhibited by that Institution, with the ad- 
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dition of a very fine old picture by Reubens, the noble pro- 
prietor of which had kindly given the Academy the use 
of it for a time. The glare of lamp-light was not, in- 
deed, suited to set off the pictures to advantage, and it 
was rather their general moral effect which was left upon 
the mind, than any distinct perception of their individual 
merits. It was a delightful patriotic feeling to ait en- 
circled by so many specimens, chiefly of Scottish art ; and 
the few noble additions from England, and the magnificent 
masterpiece of the Flemish School, seemed to look with 
no scorn, but with a very benevolent eye of encourage- 
ment, upon the efforts of our Northern Artists, which 
are the fruit of but a few years* practice and experience. 

The progress has, indeed, been wonderful ; and I am 
not sure whether the genius of Scotland has not evinced 
its fertility and resources quite as much in this unac- 
customed department, as in those literary walks in which 
it has been so long distinguished. Whatever distinction, 
indeed, a nation may acquire in certain displays of talent, 
till the fine arts are obtaining a firm root in its soil, it 
cannot entirely throw off the reproach of barbarism. 
Poetry will not accomplish that advantage for it, because 
the greatest poets the world has seen, have lived in ages 
very remote indeed from civilization. There may be 
great scholars, too, and philosophers, in a country where 
there is but little general cultivation ; but where that be- 
comes prevalent, ambition to excel in the fine arts grows 
likewise into a prevailing passion, and a field is opened for 
the genius of a people, which may hitherto have been 
quite unthought of, and unexplored. It is only, how- 
ever, when they enter upon this splendid course, that one 
and the same character of elevated mental existence seems 
universally to encircle them. The creations of art are 
not like books, which speak merely to the mind, and do 
not speak alike to all ; they address themselves first to the 
senses, and gaining an inlet by those entrances which 
are common to all men, they triumphantly advance to fill 
the imagination and to excite the feelings of nations. No 
doubt, the eye which is qualified to relish the beauties 
of painting or sculpture, Is not the inexperienced eye of 
the inattentive or unrestrained spectator — but it is re- 
markable how soon, when the taste for these divine arts 
is once awakened, a very keen perception of their excel- 
lences becomes widely diffused. The forms of a higher 
and superior beauty come thus to be familiar to the pub- 
lic mind. The citizen and the rustic themselves have 
their minds exalted by the representation of the sublime 
in human affections, or of the still higher attributes of 
superior beings. — or natural beauties, which before were 
undistinguished by them, now acquire a meaning and ex- 
pression unfelt hitherto, when they are reflected from the 
living canvass or marble. 

Sentiments to this effect, though much better express- 
ed, were brought forward in the eloquent orations with 
which we were favoured, on the occasion to which I 
have alluded. The excursive genius of Wilson had a fine 
theme for its delightful wanderings ; whether it hovered 
over the cradle of the arts in ancient Greece, or followed 
them in their later exhibitions of excellence, — or at last 
rested with love and hope upon their rise in his native 
land, and saw, amid the mist of its mountains, forms of 
natural scenery for the painter, — or the no less dense mist 
of its peat fires, countenances and limbs for the statuary, 
to which Greece or Italy themselves could scarcely find 
rivals. The progress of architecture among us, of late 
years, was likewise strikingly adverted to by him and 
other speakers ; and that splendid building, the New High 
School, met with universal tributes of applause. A people 
who are surrounded in their daily walks by fine archi- 
tectural displays, must derive from them a character of 
elevation and refinement, especially where they are ap- 
plied to high objects — for the academies of youth — for the 
monuments of the illiu^M^departed — and for the 
temples of the Deity .^^^^^^nects have been, till of 
late, prosecuted in tl^^^^^Hhe island in edifices the 
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moat mean and unworthy of them. School-housss ro- 
sembling manufactories ; monuments, like dorecots or 
light-houses ; churches, no better than ugly barns — such 
has been the character of architecture in Scotland ; and al- 
though many men of learning and accomplishment have 
both taught and been produced, and the eminent dead 
liave been truly reverenced, and the Deity devoutly wor- 
shipped, in the midst of all this architectural barbarism, 
it must now be a pleasing spectacle to every lover of his 
country, and of its improvement, to see the incongruity 
between its sterling worth, and the wretched aspect of its 
exterior, in so fair a way of being abolished. The fury 
of the Scottish Reformation left unfortunately few rem- 
nants of those sacred edifices, which, amidst all its cor- 
ruptions, were among the redeeming points of the Church 
of Rome. It is, however, a very gratifying circumstance, 
that what remains is now carefully preserved, and, if pos- 
sible, restored. An instance is within my own observa- 
tion. The singular old church of Corstorphine, with its 
short stubby spire, and uncommonly massive ribbed stone 
roof, was on the point of being overthrown, and some 
strange piece of modern Gothic erected in its room, when 
the taste of Mr Burn interposed, and he has been en- 
abled, by some additions quite in keeping with the origi- 
nal building, and with as little destruction as possible of 
any of its peculiar features, to preserve, and render service- 
able as a church, this venerable monument of the olden 
times. 

The application of the genius of the architect to sacred 
purposes is the highest and most impressive use of his 
art. The same may be said of painting ; and I hope this 
application of that admirable art will not be overlooked 
by our Scottish artists. To be sure, the National Church 
gives no encouragement to this use of it. And it is a very 
delicate thing to interfere with the tastes and peculiar ha- 
bits of churches, in any of their defects or redundancies. 
The sacred character of the institution itselLis apt to be 
communicated to their forms, or to their want of forms ; 
and one feels It to be something like sacrilege to make a 
change in the slightest particular connected with them. 
I do not feel assured that the Church of Scotland would 
not lose more than it would gain by the introduction of 
the organ into its music, or of altar-pieces into the deco- 
ration of its sacred buildings. There is a character of pe- 
culiar sanctity in the present simplicity* of its services. In 
like manner, the very same additions to the harmony and 
. the ornament of worship, are blended with the most holy 
services of the sister Church, and are in unison with all 


the sentiments of her children. There are improve- 
ments occasionally, too, suggested in her forms, which 
may be substantially right, but which have an air of sa- 
crilege to one who is inured to them. Repetitions of the 
same prayer, in different parts of the same service, have 
been objected to ; yet even the slight change of an omis- 
sion of this kind would be felt with an unpleasing flutter 
of the pulse, and beating of the heart, throughout the 
frame of English piety, and be predicted as an overthrow 
of the Church, almost as much as Catholic Emancipation 
itself. I am afraid, then, our Scottish artists must not 
look to the churches for the reception of sacred pieces ; but 
notwithstanding, the taste of the people may encourage 
these efforts perhaps the more that they are of the cha- 
racter of forbidden fruit in the interior of the sanctuary. 
I do not think there is now a Presbyterian family who 
would have any objection to an organ or sacred music in 
their drawing-room ; nor do I apprehend that they would 
conceive themselves in danger of falling into the sin of 
idolatry, although a Madonna of Raphael himself were 
to look down upon them from its walls. On the con- 
trary, they are not insensible to the inspiration of reli- 
gion, both from sounds and expressive forms, and would 


encourage, I doubt hot, their native artists, in this the 
noblest and most import^fl^toich of their art. 

1 can easily conceiv^^^^^^tfveat painters of Italy 
have aided the idolatrtn^^^^^Ps of their church, be- 


cause they have given to mute material shape and odoui*- 
ing the wonderful improM of divinity. In this astonish- 
ing power, painting, indeed, has a superiority over poetry. 
Our divine Milton, for instance, is not peculiarly happy 
in his delineation of heavenly beings, especially where he 
soars tbs highest. His effects are usually produced more 
by an accumulation of impressions, than by any one vivid 
touch, such as must be looked to for the effects of the pen- 
cil. This does wonderfully well when he describes be- 
ings distinguished chiefly by power and force of character, 
and of whom we require to have no very distinct virfble 
representation, but rather have a deeper conception of 
them when they are surrounded by " d arkn e ss vis ibl e.” 
His Satan, and all his conclave of fiends, art the moot 
astonishing conceptions, perhaps, that poetry ever ima- 
gined, and the most successfully brought out ; yet there 
is not ooe of them of whom we can form a distinct de- 
lineation to our minds — and all attempts of the painter 
to pourtray Milton's devils have universally failed, and 
ended in the hideous, or the ludicrous. His angels are 
not so successful representations, because we are not sa- 
tisfied with an indistinct angel as we are with an indis- 
tinct devil. The glimpse which we have of tlmm may 
be as short as yon will, but it must be quits definite and 
precise. An angel is a being, no doubt, of great power, 
but it is of limited and regulated power, and every thing 
about them must be orderly and within rule. Milton's 
finest angel is that angelic form assumed by Satan to de- 
ceive Uriel, the Regent of the Sun : 

“ In his face 

Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he feign'd ! 

Under a coronet bis flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 
Of many a colour'd plume, sprinkled with gold { 
His habit fit for speed, succinct, and held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand." 

This might be painted ; but, in general, Milton does not 
possess the eye of a painter. In this respect Dante in- 
finitely excels him, all whose representations are distinct 
pictures ; and there is no poet who has given images of 
angels with such nice and appropriate touches. I am 
somewhat disposed to think that the painters of Italy 
have learned their skill in the delineation of sacred figures 
from this their oldest and greatest poet, who, before the 
art of painting had made any progress, was the first of 
painters, and had in his mind's eye visions as distinct as 
have ever been thrown upon canvass. Surely, however. 
It must have an impressive religious effect, and may al- 
most be a commentary on Sacred Scripture, to have the 
personages and events introduced there brought before the 
view in the actual vision of the pencil, 

— ■ “ where God, or angel guest, 

With mao, as with his friend, familiar used 
To sit indulgent." 

Painters may have encouraged idolatry, bat they have al- 
ways supported the highest conceptions of the Divinity 
of sacred personages. In Him who is most commonly 
the subject of their delineation, we behold the God, whe- 
ther he is in the manger or on the cross. A lower con- 
ception of his character is derived from the refinings of 
the metaphysician — not the feelings of the artist. There 
never was any heterodox r e p r es en tation upon canvass. 

It may seem e x traordinary to speak of the expression 
of a divine nature in mere lineament and colouring* 
Yet this is what the art of Painting has reached, and 
Poetry has completely failed in ; at least if our great 
Milton be here brought into contrast with a painter, 
whose name is scarcely of a lower order than his own. 
Nearly thirty yean ago, in a summer's ramble, I found 
myself accidentally in the neighbourhood of a magnificent 
but dttabrt chateau in Northamptonshire. Then was no 
appearance of modern improvemen t fi ne avenues, in 
long straight Hass, with warmly a Wee ovar Ihs whole 
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any chance, in a free or natural position, — loon- | 
tains, with their artificial gods thrown down into their 
hasin, and not a drop of water playing ! It was Bougbton 
-.4he seat of the Montague family. I walked through the 
hones, in which, I think, there was no mortal but an old 
housekeeper, and foaad little to attract my notice as I 
wandered from one waste room is another. Them might 
ha knights in armour, as old as the Conquest, frowning 
from the wall* retisred by ehepherdessee with their crooks 
nod lambs ; hut it was not till 1 earns within riew of 
two cartoons of Bsphael, that I frit myself spdUonnd. 
How they got into this seen* of desolation, where, per- 
haps, they may be seen once in half a century by some 
wanderer like myeel& I know not. One of these, even, 
has left so little impression, that at this moment I am 
•neertain of the eolgect, though I know it is en incident 
in ike life of St Bui ; bat whether it is before Felix, 
■or at Athena, that the Apostle is represented preaching, 
I c a nno t new remember. Bat the other — I defy any 
man to see it, and forget one line or touch of the pencil 
of fin ever after. It is the setontshlng subject of the 
tidu of Eiehiel. Them is the living chariot of the pro- 
phet: 

“ Wheel within wheel undrawn— 

Itself instinct with spirit, but convoy’d 
By fbor cherubic shapes.** 

Bat what even the prophet has not dared to picture, has 
been conveyed to the inspired glance of the painter. Over 
the chariot there reclines a horizontal human figure at full 
length — perfectly composed — unmoving ; but the expres- 
sion of the countenance conveys at once the idea of irre- 
sistible power, that requires no effort beyond a word or 
volition. 

But this reach of art has been attained once — I do not 
suppose in any other instance — and it is too high to be 
aimed at again. I may my, however, from my recollec- 
tion of this picture, that contrary to the sublithe effect 
produced by indistinct images of power — if the attempt 
Is made at all to represent the highest power — it must be 
unite a definite delineation. One exp re wl on may be suf- 
ficient to do the feat ; hut it must be an exp res si on caught 
at once, and without hesitation. This only painting can 
do. The sacred writers themselves, who use words for 
their Instruments, scarcely aim at more than to describe 
the adjuncts and concomitants of Deity. Take, for an 
example, the chapter of Ezekiel in which this vision is 
recorded, the 18th Psalm, and other sublime passages to 
the like effect. 

From the admiration be st owed on the Judith of Etty, 
and the crowds which went to see the grand picture of 
Reubens, already mentioned, It may be augured that the 
encouragement for Scriptural subjects will Increase among 
us, so as to lead our artists into that highest walk of the 
art ; and I hope, in another year, the rooms of our two 
highly respectable exhibitions will present more specimens 
at that kind. 


TRADITIONARY NOTICES OF THE OLD TOLBOOTH 
AND ITS TENANTS.— Concluded. 

By the Author of the “ Histories <f the Scottish 
Rebellions” 

The ease of Katherine Nahme, in 1766, exeited, in no 
small degree, the attention of the Scottish public. This 
lady was allied, both by blood and marriage, te some 
highly respectable families. Her crime was the double 
one of poisoning her husband, and having an intrigue 
with Me brother, who was her associate in the murder. 
She was brought from the north country into Leith har- 
bour in an open boat, and, as fame had praeeded her, 
thousands of people flocked to tke shore to see her. She 
has been described te us as standing erect In the boat, 
f r a ud In a riding-habit, and having a ewheh In her 
hand, with whiah eh a swines J herself. Her whole bear- 
dag k tt wpii ea ma th levity* or wat wo d U hrmtt firm 


what had been expe c t e d, that the mob raised a general 
bowl of indignation, and were on the point of stoning 
her to death, when she was with some difficulty rexued 
from their hands by the public authorities. In this case 
the Old Telbooth frond itself, as usual, incapable of re- 
taining a culprit of condition. Sentence had been de- 
layed by tke judges, on account of her pregnancy. The 
midwife employed at her aocoucheaaent (who, by the by, 
continued to practise in Edinburgh so lately as the year 
1806) had the address to achieve a jail-delivery also. 
For three or four days previous te that ren lasted for the 
escape, she pretended to be afflicted with a prodigious 
toothach ; went out and in with her head enveloped In 
shawls and flannels ; and groaned as if she had been 
about to give up the ghost. At length, when all the je- 
nitory officials were beoome so habituated to her appear- 
ance, as not to heed her “ exits and her entrances** very 
much, Katherine Nalrne one evening came down in her 
stead, with her head w rap ped all round with the shawls, 
uttering the usual groans, and holding dawn her free 
upon her hands, at with agony, in the precise way oasis 
mary with the midwife. The inner door-keeper, net 
quite unconscious, it is supposed, of the trick, gave her a 
hearty thump upon the back as she passed out, calling her 
at the same time a bowling old Jezabel, and wishing she 
would never come back to annoy bis ears, and those of 
the other inmates, in such an intolerable way. There 
are two reports of the proceedings of Katherine Nairoe 
after leaving the prison. One bean that she immediate- 
ly left the town in a coach, to which she was handed by 
a friend stationed on purpose. The coachman, it is said, 
bad orders from her relations, in the event of a pursuit, 
to drive into the sea and drown her — a fate which, how- 
ever dreadful, was considered preferable to the Ignominy 
of a public execution. The other stery runs, that she 
went up the Lawnmarket to the Castlehill, where lived 
Mr ■ a respectable advocate, from whom, as he 
was her oOusin, she expected to receive protection. Being 
ignorant of the town, she mistook the proper hofise, and, 
what was certainly remarkable, applied at that at the 
cr o w n agent,* whs was assuredly the last man in the 
world that could have done her any service. As good 
lock would kave b, she was not recognized by the ser- 
vant, who civilly directed her to her cousin’s house, where 
it Is eaid she remained concealed many weeks. In addi- 
tion to these reports, we may mention that we have seen 
an attie pointed out in St Mary’s Wynd, as tke place 
where Katherine Nalrne found concealment between the 
period of her leaving the jail and that of her going abroad. 
Her future life, it has been reported, was virtuous and 
fortunate. She was married to a French gentleman, was 
the mother of a large and respectable family, and died at 
a good old age. Meanwhile, Patrick Ogilvie, her asso- 
ciate In the dark crime which threw a shade over bar 
younger years, suffered in the Grassmarket. This gen- 
tleman, who had been a lieutenant In the ■ . regiment, 
was so much beloved by his fellow-soldiers, who hap- 
pened to be stationed at that time In Edinburgh Castle, 
that the public authorities judged it necessary te shut 
them up in that fo rtr ees till the execution was over, loot 
they might have attempted, what they had been heard to 
threaten, a rescue. 


The Okl Tolbeoth was the scene of the suicide of 
Mungo Campbell, while under sentence of death for 
shooting the Earl of EgUntonne. In the country where 
this memorable event took place, it is somewhat remark- 
able that the fate of the murderer was more generally la- 
mented than that of the murdered person. Campbell, 
as we have heard, though what was called u a graceless 
man," and therefore not touch esteemed by the Auld 
Light people who there abound, was rather popular In 
his p r o f ee d on of excisema n, on account of his rough, ho- 
nourable spirit, and Usba^fe the matter of smuggling. 
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Lord Eglintoune; on the contrary, was not liked, on ac- 
count of the inconvenience which ho occasioned to many 
of his tenants by newfangled improvements, and his in- 
troduction into the country of a generally abhorred article, 
denominated rye-grass, which, for some reason we are 
not farmer enough to explain, was fully as unpopular a 
measure as the bringing in of Prelacy had been a century 
before. Lord Eglintoune was in the habit of taking 
strange crotchets about his farms — crotchets quite at va- 
riance with the old-established prejudices of bis tenantry. 
He sometimes tried to rouse the old stupid Carmen of 
Kyle from their negligence and supineness, by removing 
them to other farms, or causing two to exchange their 
possessions, in order, as he jocularly alleged, to prevent 
their furniture from getting mouldy, by long standing in 
particular damp corners. Though his lordship's projects 
were all undertaken in the spirit of improvement, and 
though these emigrations were doubtless salutary in a 
place where the people were then involved in much sloth 
and nastiness, still they were premature, and carried on 
with rather a harsh spirit. They therefore excited feel- 
ings in the country people not at ail favourable to bis 
character. These, joined to the natural eagerness of the 
common people to exult over the fall of tyranny, and the 
puritanical spirit of the district, which dis p osed them to 
regard his lordship's peccadilloes as downright libertinism, 
altogether conspired against him, and tended to throw 
the glory and the pity of the occasion upon his lordship's 
slayer. Even Mungo's poaching was excused, as a more 
amiable failing than the excessive love of preserving 
game, which had always been the unpopular mania of 
the Eglintoune family. Mungo Campbell was a man 
respectably connected, the son of a pr o vost of Ayr, bad 
been a dragoon in his youth, was eccentric in his manners, 
a bachelor, and was considered, at Newmills, where be 
resided, as an austere and unsocial, but honourable, and 
not immoral man. There can be no doubt ffiat he rose 
on his elbows and fired at his lordship, who had addi- 
tionally provoked him by bursting into a laugh at his 
awkward fall. The Old Tolbooth was supposed by 
many, at the time, to have had her usual failing in 
Mungo's case. The Argyll interest was said to have 
been employed in his favour, and the body, which was 
found suspended over the door, instead of being his, was 
thought to be that of a dead soldier from the castle sub- 
stituted in his place. His relations, however, who are 
very respectable people in Ayrshire, all acknowledge that 
he died by his own hand ; and this was the general idea 
of the mob of Edinburgh, who, getting the body into 
their hands, trailed it down the street to the King's 
Park, and, inspired by different sentiments from those of 
the Ayrshire people, were not satisfied till they got it up 
to the top of Salisbury Crags, from which they precipi- 
tated it down the Cat Nick, Aged people in Ayrshire 
still remember the unwonted brilliancy of the aurora 
borealis on the midnight of Lord Eglintoune's death. 
Strange and awful whispers then went through the coun- 
try, in correspondence, as it were, with the streamers in 
the sky, which were considered by the superstitious as 
expressions on the face of heaven of satisfied wrath in the 
event. 

' One of the most remarkable criminals ever confined in 
the Old Tolbooth was the celebrated William Brodie. 
As may be generally known, this was a man of respect- 
able connexions, and who had moved in good society all 
his life, unsuspected of any criminal pursuits. It is said 
that a habit of frequenting cock-pits was the first symp- 
tom be exhibited of a defalcation from virtue. His in- 
genuity as a joiner gave him a fatal facility in the bur- 
glarious pursuits to which he afterwards addicted himself. 
It was then customary for the shopkeepers of Edinburgh 
to hang their keys upon a nail at the back of their doors, 
or at least to take no paij^Kmncealing them during the 
day. Brodie used to of them in putty 

or day, a piece of whiUHHRl carry in the palm of 


his band. He kept a blacksmith in his pay, of the name 
of Smith, who forged exact copies of the keys he wanted, 
and with these it was his custom to open the shops of 
his fellow-tradesmen during the night. He thus found 
opportunities of securely stealing whatsoever he wished to 
p o sses s . He carried on his malpractices for many years. 
Upon one shop in particular he made many severe exac- 
tions. This was the shop of a company of jewellers, in 
the North Bridge Street, namely, that at the south-east 
corner, where it joins the High Street. 1 The unfortu- 
nate tradesmen from time to time missed many articles, 
and paid off one or two faithful shopmen, under the im- 
preeeioo of their being guilty of the theft. They were 
at length ruined. Brodie remained unsuspected, till ha- 
ving committed a daring robbery upon the Excise-office 
in Chessel's Court, Can on gate, some circumstances trans- 
pired, which induced him to disappear from Edinburgh. 
Suspicion then becoming strong, he was pursued to Hol- 
land, and taken at Amsterdam, standing upright in a 
press or cupboard. A# his trial, Henry Erskine, his 
counsel, spoke very eloquently in his behalf, rep res enting 
in particular, to the jury, how strange and improbable a 
circumstance it was, that a man whom they had them- 
selves known from infancy as a person of good repute, 
should have been guilty of such practices as those with 
which he was charged. He was, however, found guilty, 
and sentenced to death, along with bis accomplice Smith. 
At the trial he had appeared in a fine full-dress suit of 
black clothes, the greater part of which was of silk, and 
his deportment throughout the whole affair was com- 
pletely that of a gentleman. He continued during the 
period which intervened between his sentence and execu- 
tion, to dress himself well and to keep up his spirits. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance, calling upon him in the 
condemned room, was astonished to find him singing the 
song from the Beggar's Opera, “ 'Tis woman seduces all 
mankind." Having contrived to cut out the figure of a 
draught-board on the stone floor of his dungeon, he 
amused himself by playing with any one who would join 
him,, and, in default of such, with his right hand againpt 
his left. This diagram remained in the room where it 
was so strangely out of place, till the destruction of the 
jail. His dress and deportment at the gallows were 
equally gay with those which he assumed at his trial. 
As the Earl of Morton was the first man executed by 
the Maiden, so was Brodie the first who proved the ex- 
cellence of an improvement he had formerly made on the 
apparatus of the gibbet. This was the substitution of 
what is called the drop, for the ancient practice of- the 
double ladder. He inspected the thing with a profes- 
sional air, and seemed to view the result, of his ingenuity 
with a smile of satisfaction. When placed on that ter- 
rible and insecure pedestal, and while the rope was ad- 
justed round his neck by the executioner, bis courage did 
not forsake him. On the contrary, even there, be ex- 
hibited a sort of joyful levity, which, though not exactly 
composure, seemed to the spectators as more indicative of 
indifference ; he shuffled about, looked gaily around, and 
finally went out of the world with his hand stack care- 
lessly into the open front of his vest. 

The Tolbooth, in its old days, as its infirmities increa- 
sed, showed itself now and then incapable of retaining 
prisoners of very ordinary rank. Within the recollection 
of many people yet alive, a youth named Reid, the son 
of an innkeeper in the Grassmarket, while under sentence 
of death for some felonious act, had the address to make 
bis escape. Every means was resorted to for recovering 
him, by search throughout the town, vigilance at all the 
ports, and the offer of a reward for his apprehension. 
Yet he contrived fairly to cheat the gallows. The whole 
story of his escape is exceedingly curious. He took re- 
fuge in the great cylindrical mausoleum of Sir George 
Mackenzie, in the Greyfriars* churchyard of Edinburgh. 
This place, besides its discomfort, was sup po sed to be 
haunted by the ghost of the persecutor— a circumstance 
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«f which Reid, an Edinburgh boy, mast hare been well 
. aware. But he brayed all these horrors for the cake of 
hie life. He had been brought up in the Hospital of 
George Heriot, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
. churchyard, and had many boyish acquaintances still re- 
siding in that munificent establishment. Some of these 
he contrived to inform of his situation, enjoining them 
to be secret, and beseeching them to assist him in his dis- 
tress. The Herioters of those days had a very clannish 
' spirit — insomuch, that to have neglected the interests or 
safety of any individual of the community, however un- 
worthy he might be of their friendship, would have been 
looked upon by them as a sin of the deepest dye. Reid's 
confidents, therefore, considered themselves bound to assist 
him by all means in their power against that general foe 
-—the public. They kept his secret most faith frilly, spared 
from their own meals as much food as supported him, 

. apd ran the risk of severe punishment, as well as of see- 
ing ghosts, by visiting him every night in his horrible 
abode. They were his only confidents— his very parents, 
who lived not far off, being ignorant of the place of his 
concealment. About six weeks after his escape from 
jail, when the hue and cry had in a great measure sub- 
sided, he ventured to leave the tomb, and it was after- 
wards known that he escaped abroad. 

The subsequent history of the Old Tolbooth contains 
little that is very remarkable. It has passed away, with 
many other venerable relics of the olden time, and we 
' now look in vain for the many antique associations which 
crowded round the spot it once occupied. 


LETTERS FROM TUB WEST. 

No. III. 
xorxs or a tootu 

Lira ev e ry body else, I never set out on an excursion, 
hut I resolved to write down the observations which oc- 
curred to me, when whdt was either new or striking in 
character or scenery presented itself. Like every body 
else, I never fully fulfilled these laudable intentions. I 
have beside me as many half-fitted and wholly soiled me- 
morandum-books, as I have taken journeys in my life- 
time. The first pegs is always very completely crammed, 
and carefully written. It comprises the date and hour 
of my departure, and a resolution to employ all its suc- 
cessors to equal advantage. The second is more sparse, 
and only one-half of the third is obscured with pencilling. 

‘ Neither the fourth nor fifth usually have a word upon 
them, hut about the tenth I scribble eome ve r s e s , resol- 
ving to fill up the preceding blanks with sober prose de- 
tail at the very first leisure moment — a period of time 
which, rapidly as time proceeds, has never yet arrived. 
I have just been looking over the disjecta membra of my 
latest journal, and they are at your service. 

July — , 1829 A good horse beneath me, a cloak 

hackled before, and a vaUte behind, — a pleasant companion 
at my side, and ominous appearances of rain above me — 
off I set. In an hour I am very comfortably wet through. 
My route lies through Dumbarton. From the inn at 
Bowling to that at Dumbarton is the longest space, called 
two miles, on this side of the Equator. Literature is at 
Leath's door in Dumbarton. The public library is 
check-by-jowl with the churchyard. The bridge is a fine 
example of building in the style of the first letter of the 
alphabet. The nephew of the King of France, who cross- 
ed it the other day, thought of the famous exploit of his 
ancestor, who was known to 

“ March up a hill — and then march down again." 
Found a tollman whose faith was great ; for, failing his 
copper currency, he bad not brass to ask credit for the 
balance — but gave it ! Smollett is a name delighted in 
everywhere but at Renton. . Hie pillar that was reared 
to hie memory, is no fonger * monument to him — but of 
hi* descendants. Their taste for ruins surpasses Lord 


Elgin's. But they are not frieode to Letter*. Cham- 
pollion, or Dr Browne, must visit and decipher the in- 
scription. The air of Bonhill is injurious to marble 
everywhere, but in the hearts of landholders. However, 
a monument, which, like the present county member, 
stands up, but says nothing, is, like him, likely soon to 
be shelved. It will make capital gate-poets. Rainagaln. 
At Bellevue no prospect. At Belleretiro no shelter. 
Loss in the dark, but lightened by a kind welcome. 
Memorandum — Marry and get children, and send them 
hither to climb the braes, and get the first branches of 
education and mountain ash. Luss water is perilously 
strong. Headach. Inveruglas — a pattern glen. The 
roads here become less ambitious, and more convenient. 
Surveyors have discovered that hills, like fid landladies, 
are “ as broad as they are long." The name of the 
pint pf Firkin might suggest ideas of herring-barrels to a 
Scotch Cockney. The road goes round it like a hoop ; — 
we went with a halloo ! Stockgown — a spot for a poet ! 
May its poss ess o r live as long as he likes, and leave it to 
me afterwards ! Many a sheep's eye I've thrown at it— 
coincident taste with the Dean of Faculty, who longs for 
it too. Pleasing, but provoking. Fifty to one on him 
against me ! Meanwhile, let me express myself thus ; 

SO KM XT. 

*Tis ever thus ! — Let me hut dream a hope, 

And sleep flies frighten’d ere the glimpse of da / ; 
Whate'er I dare to wish for fades away 
Like snow-flakes on the mountain's lofty slope. 

But tinged, while melting, with a roseate ray. 

As is the cloudlet snnn'd into decay ; 

Or but survives the rapture of its birth. 

To live an alien — gladdening not its home ! 

There is a sunny spot upoi\ the earth. 

Where I had hoped in manhood’s prime to eome. 

And lay my brow upon the lap of Peace — 

'Twill be another's, ere that noontide hour ! 

But let all sorrow for his fortune cease — 

'Tls pride to love like Aim— lord of his soul's high 
power! 

Tarbet — English grooms unrivalled in rubbing down 
and swearing up. Work as fast as they talk though, 
and astonish honest Donald, by taking as nmeh care of a 
horse as a baby, and washing it more than ever was done 
to “ wee Doncay." Off Arrochar — Its inn now a re- 
sidence for an English party, who have made it their 
home. Glencroe— “ Rest and be thankful" removed 
from its site. There we can neither rest nor be thank- 
ful now. A shoe and two hours lost. Highland road- 
menders exhibit the march of mind In the waggon they 
now pig snugly in, in place of sleeping on the heather. 
Sixteen go into very small space. Calrndow — Drunk- 
1 en blacksmith, choleric little landlord, with glimpses of 
pretty nieces through a window, and of a dinner two hours 
off. Job. Farther draughts on patience dishonoured. 
“ No effects" in the stomach. Short landlord and long 
complaints. Good dinner after alL — Enter Inverary 
like Sterne's Slawkenbergius, with arms akimbo, and noses 
lengthened out by our qig&rs. The natives deem the 
fiery points, as seen through the gloom, ominous of an 
additional consumpt of herrings next morning. Second 
sight right for once. Walker's inn worthy of all com- 
mendation ; the plenty of the Highlands, with the com- 
forts of a city. DalmaUy. — A strive between the rain 
and our horses which should pelt fastest. Every body at 
church — even the ostler. — The houses left behind, 
though ; and, as Philpotts once said at Durham, “ Not 
a stall to be had." — ** Every man his own groom." A 
torrent of eloquence and rain. Highlanders* hearts 
more easily penetrated than their plaids. Service over, 
hut spiritual consolation still in great request. The din- 
ner such only as PalmaftMuld furnish. Salmon firm 
as a rock, and flaky u^^nid mutton melting in the 
mouth, like— Heaven4HiiKrhat ! Tacksman of the 
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iiA t ry — Intelligent u4 polite. New act beneficial* If 
a jubilee of two years were given to the fieh, they would 
be as plenty as ever in Scotland. Ride to Bunaw — finest 
In the world— site of the 44 Highland Widow’s” cottage. 
Blessings of the new act for churches. Good taste of 
their designs. Manses excellent. Sleep in one. Silent 
thanhs to the ab se n t and excellent owner. Connel Ferry 
— Scylla and Charybdis, and Corrierreckan. — Berigo- 
nluxn* Get poeticaL 

sonnet wri t te n on BRRIGONIUX* 

This, then, is Berigonium where I stand, 

A mass of rock, with turf half cover’d o’er, 

And brow that is with many tempests hoar — 

While kindred hills look down from either strand* 

That it is beautiful, I need no more 

Than but to turn and gaze on every handy 
Or look upon the blue sea stretch’d before, 

Girdling with love and lustre round the land { 

Of what it vxim. Tradition’s lofty dreams, 

Shaping the clouds of far past Time to farm* 

Would picture here a citadel of storm. 

And balls of high debate on lefty themes. 

My faith’s, perchance, as baseless, but more rare*-* 

I see thee as thou art — for ever bright and fair I 

Lochnell — lately made a ten hours* ride from Edin- 
burgh — bet gained and leather lost. Spa at Durar — the 
whisky preferable. Highland baronet resorting to It for 
a sea-bathing place — five miles inland. French wander- 
ers in these wilds — a tune on the hurdy-gurdy. Mal- 
brook in Appin ! — Portnacroish — terrible breakfhst — Ap- 
pin House — the bird that drew me thither flown ! — 
Baliachulish. — Good fortune, kind friends — distinguished 
guests — venerable prelate — scientific field officer — and 
myself in a short coat ! Thank Heaven, however, here a 
man’s fitness for society was not measured any longer by 
the length of his tail ! Loch Leven — Steaxn-bdats pene- 
trating now ta the remotest wilds, wherever water can 
carry them, or lowland comforts have penetrated. Why 
Is there not one on Lochawe ? Gigantic or Cyclopean 
slate quarries, where the earth turns itself outside in. 
M Glencoe Inn !” — Time hath wrought strange altera- 
tions. But even yet, to enquire after the site of the 
matsame, mikes the lonely dweller in the glen walk more 
erect in the consciousness of having inherited a wrong, 
and that is about the same as being heir to an honour. 
The road up the valley— disappointed till near the summit 
of the ascent. There, it is all that imagination could pis- 
ton, or Martin copy. King’s House — not a blush on 
the sky, but enough on the landlord’s face — Bardolph 
outdone— the day grew sunny in the light of his counte- 
nance. Inveruran — a forest without trees— or tress 
like WUheringtan 44 in doleful dumpe” — fighting with 
time 44 upon their stnmpe.” Tyndruns — before which, 
fifty waterfalls, that would any one of them make the 
Vamrhali men’s fortune— a good inn, and surpassing 
mutton chop s— l a c k of employment was supplied by what 
was thus 

WRITTEN ON A WINDOW-SHUTTER AT THE INN Of TTNDEUX. 

While idle scribblers give to crystal fame 
The scratchy letters of their mistress’ name, 

I only venture thus a verse to scrawl, 

Which the next hand may wipe from off the wall : 
’Twill he of one whoee cherish'd name shall ne’er 
Blest with its melody the vulgar ear ; 

Nor, *twixt the light and gazers at the rain. 

Shine out, the wonder of a six-inch pane ; 

But on my heart of hearts ’tie 'graven deep. 

Till death all record from that tablet sweep — 

Yea, when that trembler throbs no more with car* 
That name shall still be found engraven there : 

A* shatter’d marbles in the Libyan waste, 

Show still the letters there bad placed j 

But trust me, lore, thffiHk due to you, 

Shall not, like these onpos^e so teen through. 


Route by Gknfidloch to Tarhet — Ride down the Garu 
Loch, an epitome of Highland scene r y. Helensburgh — 
Check shirts ominous of a regatta — likely to he some 
sailing wurtckee of more kinds than one ; and probably a 
row or two — Gigs and giggling — picked up some know- 
ledge of signals— and the following staves : 

THS TACHTMAN’b CHANT. 

The echo of the signal gun is booming o’er the hrinf, 

Our harks are riding frst, yet free, all ready in their line ; 
Up with the anchors, hoys, and spread the canvass to tb* 
spray, 

’Twill have a wetting yet, X guess, ere we are half oqr 
way. 

The red cross of our native land is flying at the main, 
And its music sends across the wave a fond and farewell 
strain : 

Ha ! now she scuds before the breeze ! with every houhd 
she gives 

Each gallant heart more quickly heave* each man mope 
keenly lives* . 

Away ! away ! no reefing here ; Well take all winds that 
blow. 

Unless they split to ribbons up our wings, as on we go ; 
And if they do, why then we’ll scud, as we have donje 
before, 

With stout hearts In our chequer’d guise, and stout han4» 
at the oar* 


There’s gallant seamen In our wake, but fortune leads us 
o n — * 

Hurrah ! the signal flag is pass’d, and hark ! the victor’s 

To land ! though there more perils wait from yonder 
lovely throng, 

Than e’er was known upon the deep, In story or in song* 
The Inn at Helensburgh is excellent — the eatables and 
drinkables worthy of Meg Dods, whose mantle Mrs Bell 
has certainly caught, and made the Baths equal to the 
Cleilcum. Dunoon. — The old castle guarding the new, 
like a veteran warding the sleep of beauty — the seat of 
rude kings and domineering prelates now the r e t re at of a 
personification of the power that has supplanted the s w a y 
of both these elements of might — commercial wealth and 
intelligence. — Apropos of prelates : 

INSCRIPTION FOX THE CAIRN ON THE RISHOr’s SEAT, DUNOON, 

Read, while yon rest, ye who have hither climb’d. 
Obeying thus the impulse all have fUt— r 
The universal passion of the hills— 

To stand with but the arch of heaven above. 

And, as if midway tot, look down on eorth !— • 

This lofty plane of rest is strangely named 
The Bishop’s Seat ; Oh ! how unlike the stall 
Where full-fed prelacy may slumber soft ! 

Yet hath it been so call'd because *tis beautiful, 

- And fretted o’er with Nature’s cunning carving 1 
Round it the turf is softer than the seat 
Souls have been lost to place the body on ; 

And theo, *tis lofty as ambition's wish. 

And looks upon a little world below. 

Sleeping in sunshine, while the lonely wind 
Frets round its odd domain in sullen pride ; 

And higher yet before it mountains climb, 

Whose summits look more beautiful than thi* 

As doth the Arch-Episcopalian crown 
To him whose mitre bilk • meaner pwk !— - 
Yet once again ’tie strangely term'd, for here 
No bulky priest hath ever sat him down. 

Yet, were mine office to exhort mankind, 

Oh ! what inspired homilies might I 

Speak with the trumpeMongue of highest stance^ 

Gathering, in gladness, from the hills imdo^ 

The loftiest tardily aide to loftier thoughts I 
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As 'tis, I leave, as thus upon the cairn 
I place the tribute stone, that serves to mark It 
Amid the wilderness of many a peak. 

My humble record, and descend again — 

As, reader, so must thou — to yonder vale, 

And from the soaring thoughts and sounds of song. 
To the flat way that leads us on through life. 

Soon after coming down from this hill, went up to 

ClufOW. 


ORIGINAL POBTRY. 


THE NIGHTMARE* 

By WUHam Dauby. 

* I cons In the gleams, from the land of dreams. 
Wrapp’d round in the midnight’s pall ; 

Ye may hear my moan, in the night-wind's groan. 
When the tapestry flaps on the wall j— 

I come from my rest in the death-owl's neat, 

Where she s cr e am s in four and pain $ 

And my wings gleam bright in the wild moonlight, 
As it whirls round the madman's brain ; 

And down sweeps my car, like a falling star. 

When the winds have hush'd their breath ; 

When ye fed in the air, from the oeld sepulchre, 
The faint damp smell ef dea th . 

My vigil I keep, by the mur dere r' s deep, 

When dreams round his senses spin ; 

And I ride on his breast, and trouble his rest. 

In the shape of his deadliest sin ; 

And hollow and low is his moan of woe 
In the depth of his strangling pain. 

And his cold black eye rolls in agony. 

And faintly rattles his chain. 

The sweat-drops fell on the dark prison wallr*. 

Hs wakes with a deep-drawn sigh 
He kmfs my tf«ad, as I pass from his bed. 

And he calls on the saints on high. 

I fly to the bed where the weary head 
Of the poet its rest must seek, 

And with false dreams of fame I kindle the flams 
Of joy on his pallid cheek. 

Ns thought does he take of the world awake, 

And its cold and heartless pleasure, 

The holy Are of his own loved lyre . 

Is his best and dearest treasure. 

But neglect's foul sting that cheek shall bring 
Ts a d arke r and deadlier hoe ; 

The last dear taken, his lyre, Is broken, 

And his heart is broken too. 

When the maiden asleep for her lover may Weep, 
Afar on the boundless sea. 

And tiie dreams he is press'd to her wel co me breast, 
Return'd, from his dangers fres^— 

I come in tike forth of a wave ef the storm. 

And sweep him away from her heart, 

And then in a dream she starts with a n wtat 
To think tha* hi death they part ; 

And still in the light of her dream-bound sight 
The images whirl and dance, 

Till my swift elision dispels the vision. 

And she wakes ss from a trance. 

With dreams I affright the startled sight 
Of the miser, wither'd and old, 

And he strives to arise, with horrible or!e% 

As ke thinks of his stolen gold ; 

But faint Is each limb, and ghastly and grim 
Gurgles his stifled gasp. 

And Ms stetwn I strain on Ms bet * pgfo 
TUI be foints to my elvish gyasp ; 


Ad awful one, with a hand of bent, 

Seems to beckon him off to the tomb j 
And I laugh as I whirl through the nightl black fbtl. 
And the film of the shadowy gloom. 

When the sweet babe lies, with its hal&elesed eyes 
As blue as the sky of even, 

And jre know the while, by Its innocent smile. 

That its dreams are of joy and heaven,—* 

I steal to the bed where that gentle head 
In meek c omp osure lies, 

And with phantoms of fright I brea k flu light 
Of its visions of Paradise ; — 

Oh ! the horror and fear of that night so dimer 
Is long ere it pats away, 

And the fearful glare of my fiendish stare 
Is remember'd for many a day. 

When the clouds first-born of the breeay mans 
In the eastern chambers roam, 

I glide away in the twilight grey 
To rest in my shadowy home ; 

And darkness and sleep to their kingdom sweep, 

And dreams rustle by like a storm ; 

But where I dwell no man can tell 
Who hath seen my hideous form ; 

Whether it be in the caves of the sea, 

When the rolling breakers go, 

Or the crystal sphere of the upper air. 

Or the depths of hell below. 

Gamabortmgk, Yorkshire. 


BONNET. 

WHITTEN IK THE HIGHLANDS. 

Lady ! a wanderer from the hum of men — 
Thijpwn for a moment, by life’s billowy sea. 

Into .the sight of Nature and of thee. 

Invokes a blessing on this lonely glen : — 

Hereafter he may stand forth from the crowd. 

And be, perchance, the lion of a day j— 

Tkou wilt pursue the tenor of thy way 
In calm seclusion. But if e'er a cloud 
Obscure the sunshine that surrounds thee now. 
Believe that he would part with all his fame 
To give thee back to joy, and see the same 
Fair coronal of smiles upon thy brow ; — 

Nor great ths marvel, since to thee he owes 
A memory of the past, to gild life's future wees. 

H. G. B. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND YAR1ET1ES. 


Tvs UsrvsastTY or London.— We have just received Gris In* 
stitvtioo's notice of its course of lectures for the session 18S9-4NA 
The department of languages sod general literature is amply and a*, 
tis&ctortty supplied t and lecturers far Zoology, Natural Ftoloeophy, 
and Mathematics, have been appointed. Only two classes hare as 
yst been opened foe the stodents of law ; but the arrangements fbr 
the instruction of medical students are extensive. Professors of 
Logic, and the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Moral and Pott* 
tfcml Philosophy, History, Roman Law, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
have not yet been appointed, although all these branches are inch* 
ded In the plan of the University. The library oontsins already up- 
wards of eight thousand volumes, and is daily increasing. Tbeplan 
of the lectures and examinations, aaan n o u n cc d in the prospect us , la 
well conceived. We incline, however, to object to the very juvenile 
age at which students are admitted. In old times, when Universities 
were theenly institutions where instruction was to be obtained, E 
was right to admit all ages ; but now that preparatory schools art 
every where established, U niversi ti es ought to be set apart tor those 
whose otgect It is to fhthom the deeper r acem e of knowledges No 
p erso n ought to be admitted under eighteen or twenty years of aget 
osttifleatas of pro flticn cy in certain preliminary stndire ought to be 
fcMbted m i and the burinemof the hwtitutien ought to be conducted 
in e manly and liberal spirit. A register, we observe, has hem open, 
odastho titop ef the booksefler, trim* the names of 

suA poisourto me wfflfrjqWwrt b s w du a srt ta —lsd . As yet 
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the London University has gone on steadily and sensibly t it has 
every motive to exert itself, for only by the mast und en ia b l e distinc- 
tion can it earn a legal recognition of its existence. 

Gborgk Watson’s Hospital.— The examination of the boys in 
Watson’s Hospital took place on Thursday last, and was exceeding- 
ly satisfactory. The progress which has been made by them during 
the last year was very marked, and reflects much credit on the dili- 
gent perseverance of their teachers. By Mr Brown they have been 
instructed in English Reading, Religious Knowledge, Geography, 
and History; by Mr M'MUlan, in Latin; by Mr Cunningham, in 
Greek, Arithmetic, Geome try , and Algebra ; by Mr Robertson, in 
Writing ; by Mr Hill, in Drawing ; and by Mr Knott, in Vocal Music. 
It is a truly agreeable consideration, that at this most useful insti- 
tution the cultivation of the youthful mind should be so efficient- 
ly attended to. 

A Collection of Spanish and Portuguese airs, by the most esteemed 
composers of these countries, is announced. It is to be called Pen- 
insular Melodies ; the poetry is to be principally by Mrs Hemans ; 
and the work is to be edited by George Lloyd Hodges, Esq. 

Early next season will appear the History of the Arab Domination 
in Spain, by William Fraser, Esq. The work will extend to about 
two octavo volumes. 

Messrs Whittaker 6c Co. are, we understand, making arrangements 
for the regular publication of four series of Popular Histories, under 
the respective titles of Literary, Philosophical, Scientific, and Poli- 
tical History. The co-operation of very distinguished writers has 
been either promised or procured ; and the collection bids fair to be 
a valuable addition to our national literature. 

M. Michel Carrier, an eminent Naturalist of Savoy, has iasusd pro- 
posals for forming, by subscription, a Geological Collection Of the 
whole range of the Alps. The Collection will contain all the mine- 
rals, metals, and fossils, which have ahead y been found, or which M. 
Carrier may discover, in the Alpine Chain ; a space occupying 2600 
square leagues, in which are situated the highest mountains of Eu- 
rope, and which contains formations the most rich in objects of inor- 
ganic nature, as well as in the spoils of primeval ages, and composed 
of strata the most varied, and abounding in interesting geological 
facts of every kind. Eight years will be necessary to finish this gnat 
work ; and eighty subscribers at £120 each are required. 

Dr Maginn has announced Tales of the Talmud. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, brought down to 1829, is in the press. 

A work has been announced in Paris likely to excite soma interest ; 
It is a Translation of the Odes of Horace by Louis XVIIL 

Mr J. A. Jones is preparing for publication a work to 'he entitled 
Tales of an Indian Camp. The long residence of the author among 
the Indian tribes of North America, has enabled him to collect most 
of the traditions current among all the nations of the Red Men dis- 
persed over three millions of square miles in that vast continent, ex- 
hibiting their notions respecting the Supreme Beiug; the creation ; 
the origin of their tribes ; and comprising an account of their man- 
ners, habits, modes of life, marriage ceremonies, and other interest- 
ing subjects. 

The Earl of Marchmont’s papers, which we have already announ- 
ced as preparing for publication, comprise a variety of original docu- 
ments, diaries, and letters. Pope, Swift, Gay, Aibuthnot, Bathurst, 
Bolingbroke, Murray, Pulteney, War burton, Walpole, Addison, 
Steele,— in short, all the eminent persons, whether poets or states- 
men, who lived at the same time, were his associates and friends, i 
March mont, Murray (afterwards Lord Mansfield), Lord Bathurst, 
and George Arbuthnot, were the executors to Pope's will; and I 
March mont being the survivor, to his care and Judgment the poet 
committed all his manuscripts and unprinted papers. 

Thx March op Tailors. — A work on the an of making clothes, 
is about to be published in Paris, under the following highly into- 
zesting title :— L'Art du Tailieur, ou application de la gdoraetiie k la 
coupe de rhabillement ; par M. Compiling. 2de edition, augmentde 
d’une l« 9 on de coupe d’habiliement, faite pour doonei replication 
d'one nouvelle fausse fequerre, lithographic sur bob, et dbposde 
pour tracer habits, gilets, et pantalons, etc. EUe est proportionate 
pour plusleuis tallies, et dirisife d’aprfcs le systems mtirique." 

Fly i no.— It is stated, in a letter from Vienna, that a Frenchman 
Is now in that city, who has really brought to perfection the long-de- 
aired art of flying in the air. He is said to have reached, in his last 
assay, a height of more than nine hundred feet, and to have then 
proceeded with perfect ease a great distance borisoo tally. We wish 
this were true. 

Nswr Music. — •* Adieu, fair Isle," a Song, from Mr Sil1ery*s , 
" Vallery," has just been published by Pur die, of Edinburgh. It is 
the composition. of Mr Jolly, organist of St Philip’s Chapel, and Is 
of a sacred cast, the music being, in this respect, well adapted to the 
words. The melody, which b in E flat, b exceedingly pleasing; 
and we think our fair seeders will find it an agreeable addition to 
thair of nianoforte music. 

Tkmtriml Gess^-Very little JMtfd b doing at peases* in the 
theatrical world of boodoo. short pieces haft been 


adapted from tbe French at the Haymarkct, ami a new opera from 
the German b said to be in rehearsal at the English Opera Houaeb 
Drury Lane b beautifying for the winter campaign ; and Covent 
Garden b yet without e tenant, and it seems uncertain whether It 
will be opened next season at all— Liverpool sdtl continues at the 
head of provincial places of attraction. Sortag has been giving con- 
certs there, and Miss Foote has succeeded Kean and Mbs Smithsao. 
Of thb last young lady, who was so much ba-puffed on the continent, 
a Judicious Liverpool critic expresses himself in the following terms : 
— “ When thb young lady appeared formerly on our boards, she took 
a certain range of comic parts, in which, though her ability was very * 
unequal to play them excellently, yet the beauty of her person, and 
the absence of all pretension on her part, enabled an audience to wit- 
ness her performance without impatience, and even with soma plse- 
sure; but now that the comes before us in the first characters of tra- 
gedy, and with pretensions not indeed assumed by herself in any ar- 
rogant manner, but which necessarily attach to one who has been 
highly applauded, we must say, we have no other words that may ade- 
quately express the quality of her performance, than to say, it b a 
melancholy failure. There b a singular want of ease in her acting, 
not to speak of any greater fault, which b alone enough to hinder bar 
from producing any agreeable impression. Bnt, indeed, her Judgment 
b more defrethrethan bar execution. Never, surely, since the stage 
began, was there such an atrocious maltreatment of a scene as hen 
of the trial soene in the Merchant Venice* The beautiful diit p^ - 
passage, beginning— 

“ The quality of mercy b not strain’d, 1 * 
was pronounced by her with mil the vehemence, or, one might My, 
the agony, of passion. Had tHby been any other words than the se 
beautiful words of Shakspeare, we could have laughed outright At 
it was, one was rather inriinad to weep to witness such a haniblo 
murder perpetrated upon the noble sense of the poet. We do not, 
in short know a single point af merit in Miss 8mithsoo’s acting, 
considering her as one assuming to play in the first parts of tragedy. 
Whan she would represent simplicity, as in Juliet she exhibits mere 
chi l d ishnes s, without grace or delicacy. Pathos, in her delineation, 
b an ineffective whine, with some fantastic gesticulation. Her ten- 
derness b feeble, and at the same time affected ; her passion a rant, 
accompanied with a certain rolling of the eyes, most disagreeable to 
behold. One can have no other feeling, in witnessing her effort* on 
the stage, than distress to see a very fine woman, whom, as a woman, 
all must admire, make herself be regarded with fediigs so nearly 
approaching to aversion."— We observe that Mr Jooet, of our 
theatre, b at present giving lessons in elocution in London, and is 
to remain there during the College vacation. — We hear it said, that 
it b not likely that Mr Thorne will make one of our cerps drnmmtiquc 
next winter. It b impossible yet to guess what sort of oompany 
the Manager will present us with.— 1 « Margaret of Anjou, or the 
Noble Merchants, " a Drama in three acts, by|Mr John Mackay Wil- 
son, has bean very successfully received at the Caledonian Theatre. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb communication from Gottingen in our next— We are afraid 
wt shall not be aide to find room for the article which describes the 
eccentricities of John Graham— We certainly owe an apology to 
“ M. F." of Klrkaldy, but the multiplicity of our Editorial duties 
must plead our excuse; we are unwilling to comply with the request 
he makes in hb last letter unless it be insisted on. 

Mr Brydson's communications will be attended to— We have re- 
ceived thb week two poetical effiuions to the Ettrick Shepherd— one 
from " Paisley," and the other from the " Braes of Angus." Both 
have merit, and may appear on a future opportunity— We shall en- 
deavour to find room for the Lines by “ R." of Aberdeen.— Wt are 
under the necessity of postponing our notice Of Hugh Ainalie, with 
extracts from hb Manuscript Poems, for a fortnight.— Tbe Verses by 
" A Student of Glaegow,” and by «• J. G. will not suit ua— >W« 
must request *' T. B. J.” of Glasgow, to allow us ten days to form Bn 
opinion on tbe jiannscript he has sent us. 

In one of the many poems we receive weekly, the following stri- 
king verses occur:— 

** Oh ! the hands of my love are white and soft. 

And I have with rapture compress'd them oft ; 

But when to her Ups I dared to aspire. 

Their pressure envelop’d my heart with fire. 

" But my wayward mood delights foe to roam. 

While my love’s thoughts are all fix’d at home ; 

And I fear that I could never abide 

To settle at home, though she was my bride.** - ~ * 

We think thb poet must be a vary naughty man. * 

We have received the volume from Forres, and shall notice it as 
soon as possible. 

Several intwaitiaf article art in typo, but unavoidably poet- 
polled. 
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A FEW Copies of the First Volume of this Work 

■**- are rill on Sale, price 15a. in board*.— The success which ha* 
attended the Edinburgh Literary Journal, since it* commence- 
ir.ent, has been quite unprecedented in the history of Scottish Pe- 
riodicals; and the Proprietors are resolved to spare no expense or 
exertkm to make it wot thy of the patronage it has so liberally re- 
ceived. The highly flattering manner in which the Journal has 
been already spoken of by many oompetent authorities may be judged 
of by the following passages, which are selected, almost at random, 
from a very great number of similar testimonials. 

«* From what I know of the Editor, a gentleman of talent, spirit, 
and perseverance, I foretel the book will prosper.**— Christopheb 
North, in Blackwoods Magazine for November, 1828. 

•• We have watched the progress of this able and enterprising pe- 
riodical with no common Interest. The Edinburgh literary Jour- 
nal has already become part and parcel of the existing system of our 
periodical literature, and will soon, we are convinced, be as thorough- 
ly itmmxwated therein, as the Edinburgh Review or Blackwood’s 
Magazine. lu success, indeed, has been quite extraordinary, and 
wouldbe somewhat difficult to account for, did we not look to the 
array of distinguished names which appear in the list of its contribu- 
tors, and to the singularly varied, spirited, and attractive articles, 
whether in the shape of reviews or original essays, which diversify 
and adorn its columns.” — Caledonian Mercury . 

•' This periodica], which, from its commencement, has been con- 
ducted with a degree of literary ability and spir t unprecedented in 
any work of the same description, has, we rejoice to state, obtained a 
▼ery large share of public patronage. • • • This is a degree 

of popularity we never expected to see any weekly publication of 
the kind attain in thia country ; for though from the first we had 
the fullest reliance on the talents and industry of the Editor of 
the Journal , we considered it almost Impossible for any man to re- 
tain for any length of time, so many abie and distinguished con- 
tributors as he has done, and will, we confidently anticipate, continue 
to do.”— Edinburgh Observer 

•• We thank our brother Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
mat for the passing notice which be has been pleased to take of our 
labours; and we can assure him that there are but few of our con- 
temporaries for whose good opinion and talent* we have so high a 
respect as for his.” — Oxford literary Gazette. 

«* The highest compliment that we can oflbr to the conductors of 
thia periodical, (and these embrace the greatest names known to our 
literature.) must go forth to them in the simple statement, that we 
value it for Us research, its animation, and its variety, more than any 
other weekly brochure that comes to our office. We have nothing to 
do but open the Edinburgh literary Journal, when we wish to se- 
lect some piquant morsel for the entertainment of our own readers. 
In its reviews of historical books it is profound and philosophic. It 
treats scientific subjects with all the master's acumen, and seems fa- 
miliar with every thing that la encompassed within the sweeter and 
brighter walks or the light departments of literature - those, particu- 
larly, that lead to the cultivation of poetry, the fine arts, and, in- 
deed, the Belles Lett res generally. We have already made several 
extracts from this admirable Literary Journal, and at the earliest 
opportunity continue to turn it to acoount.”— Dublin Freeman's 

Journal 

•• We have had the pleasure of perusing, for nearly six months, 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal , and we nave found it, in all re- 
spects, as good a work of the kind as can be expected, and almost as 
good as can be desired. ewe Now that we have before 
us the numbers of the Journal for the half year it has existed, and 
revive, by glancing over the various contents of the volume, our re- 
collection or th&greit entertainment we have derived from its pe- 
rusal, week by wejt, we feel still more strongly impressed with a 
sense of its paramount claim to public patronage, lu original mat- 
ter, contributed by many popular Scottish writers, is of a very supe- 
rior quality, whether in the gtave or gay, the lively or severe style; 
its reviews and criticisms are judicious, and, we believe, impartial ; 
and the scraps and passages or news of letters and the arU which it 
collects, are written with spirit, or selected with good judgment. We 
need not here make any selection from the volume, as no week passes 
In which we do not present to our readers one or mure extracts, 
which we acknowledge we owe to the Journal”— Liverpool Satur- 
day Advertiser . 

** We suppose that many of our readers are natives of the north 
countree. To such we should recommend the Edinburgh lite- 
rary Journal, a weekly Register of Criticism and Belles Lettrcs, 
to which the greater number of distinguished Scottish writers are 
tegular contributors.”— The Spirit and Manners qfths Age . 

•• For various kinds of work, the Editor is a host within himself; 
his range, in fact, includes the wide extremes of ' a song and a ser- 
mon,* and we may truly say of him in the w< rds of the proverb, that 
• nothing seems to come wrong he puts his hand to.' In addition to 
this, he has excellent backing , by means of which he is enabled to 
present the public with a weekly bill of fare, prepared by some of the 
Brat cooks of which Scotland can boast at present.”— Dumfries 
Courier. 

** Our readers do not require to be informed of the high estimation 
la whisk wt hold the Edinburgh literary Journa l .— Since the com- 


mencement of our undertaking, scarcely a week has passed in which 
we have not gratified a very great nuraoer of our readers, by trans- 
ferring to our columns some part of its valuable contents When, 
we consider how many abie individuate are engaged in supporting 
the Journal by their literary exertions, we cannot winder at the un- 
exampled success which it has experienced. The number before us 
contains a greater variety of able literary articles than we have ever 
before met with in any similar publication.” — Aberdeen Observer. 

“ We borrow the following article, with our best acknowledgments, 
from our able and eloquent contemporary, the Edinburgh literary 
Journal His access to the boat sources of theatrical information fa 
undoubted.”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

" The last number of this hebdomadal is perhaps the moat re- 
markable thing of the kind ever published in tnte country. It is full 
of literary gems, forming the moat delightftil melange of criticism, 
steries, sketches, e says, poetry, ami varieties, we ever saw compress- 
ed Into four-and-twenty closely printed pages. We doubt whether 
any work in Great Britain, of three times the bulk and pretension, 
can exhibit such an illustrious list of contributors.'*— Dundee Courier* 

“ When this enterprising periodical was first announced, we view- 
ed the dreumstan^ as offering* in the tried abilities and seal o t the 
Editor, and in the extent of his resources, the prospect of si pplying . 
a desideratum in the literature of Scotland. Our sentiments on this, 
subject, judging from the numerous edition* of our article in other 
papers, roust have expressed those of the public ; it, therefore, gives 
us additional pleasure to state now, that, by the progress of the 
work, these anticipations have been most amply realised. The suc- 
cess of the Journal, in fact, has been altogether unprecedented ; hut, 
in this merited prosperity, we see nothing to excite surprise ; the en- 
tire publication, down to the manipulat ons of the printer and the 
paper- miker, is conducted in a manner to command enlightened and 
discriminating patronage. The iuiclous and independent tone of. 
criticism, the importance and spirit of the original communications, 
are acknowledged not only to have redeemed the pledge given in tho 
prospectus, but have already elevated the literary character of the 
work to be on an equality with the most respectable of its longer esta- 
blished compeer*. A distinguishing characteristic of the Journal 
indeed, is an absence of all flippancy and pretension, Wrhich we are 
inclined to attribute to the laudable prrctice of giving, in most in- 
stances the names of the writers. This has given to the articles a 
weight, and has acquired for their decisions a confidence, which ano- 
nymous publications can never attain.” — Ayr Advertiser . 

The very superior periodical of its class, from which we give the 
following extracts, is one whose intrinsic merits sufficiently acoount 
for its prevent popularity, while they promise ample recompense to 
the additional encouragement which it ought to receive. The Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal was commenced in November last, supply- 
ing the desideratum of a periodical in Scotland, chiefly devoted to 
literary In format* *n. and avoiding the more abstract character of 
larger Reviews, while it aimed at high respectability in the various 
contributions, not immediately connected with literary criticism, 
which it admitted. We would have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing it, if any encomium of ours could extend the circulation of a pa- 
per so moderate in price, and conveying so much useful as well as 
amusing information.” — Greenock Advertiser. 

“ This periodical not only continues to bold a distinguished rank 
among the hebdomadal productions of the day, but we are assured, 
has obtained a circulation far more extensive than even its wannest 
friends could reasonably expect. Its claims to public patronage are 
certainly high, it being the first public :tioo of the kinll in Scotland 
combining literary criticism, miscellaneous literature, tec. tec. : and 
ranking among its contributors many of the most eminent writers of 
the present day. Every week it produces something new, something 
instructing and amusing : in short, the object of the learned and ta- 
lented Editor evidently is, to Mend the useful with the agreeable, 
an* hitherto his endeavours have been crowned with success.” — Ber- 
wick Advertiser. 

Published every Saturday Morning, by Messrs. Constable te Co., 
19, Waterloo Place. Price 6d>, or stamped, to go free by post, 10d« 
Arrangements have been made, however, by which unstamped copies 
are delivered in all the principal towns of Scotland on the day of 
publication. 

The Jousxal is also sold in Monthly Parts, neatly covered. 
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3fa*oirs ofVxdocq , principal agent of the French Police 

until 1827, and now proprietor of the paper manufacture 

at St Maudi, Written by himself. Translated from 

the French. In four volumes. Hunt and Clarke ; 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London. 1828-9. 

Tarn are readers who mistake dang for wit, and the 
flippant tale of a blackguard for clev ern e s s. The memoirs 
of Vidocq are full both of dang and flippancy ; and had 
thin been the whole, we should have left them to sink or 
swim as the fickle taste of the amateurs of the Newgate 
Calendar might decree. They contain, however, amid a 
sickening mass of abominations, much food for deep and 
serious reflection, and the conaekmsnees of this alone has j 
upheld ns in the task of wading through them. 

Eugene Fnunjoi* Vidocq Is extremely anxious to pass 
fbr an honest man. He lets dip no opportunity of vin- 
dicating his title to this character. Nay, he quarrelled 
with a literary gentleman whom he engaged to correct 
his manuscripts, and accuses him of having entered into a 
conspiracy to blast the fair fame of an innocent and calum- 
niated man, upon no better grounds, that we can see, than 
the re tr en ch m en t of those wordy pieces of spedal-plead- | 
ing, which, without wiping out one stain, encumber and i 
r etard the narrative in the last volumes of the work. Vi- j 
decq was plunged, by early and precocious passions, into the 
practice of libertinism. He commenced his career of 
public villainy by robbing bis own parents. He continued, 
fbr a long period of years, to herd, in the prisons and at 
large, with the most de pr a ved of his kind. He left this 
society only to be its destroyer, — to acquire which charac- 
ter he had to become a living lie. This is the brief ab- 
stract of his career, and not one of these facts does he in 
substance deny. He only attempts, by using the lan- 
guage of a convenient morality, to white-wash this se- 
pulchral receptacle of bones and rottenness. He allows 
that he was criminal — but at first only by the impulse of 
passion, afterwards only by the necessity of circumstances. 
He allows that he wound himself into the hearts of bis 
victims, by false shows of friendship ; but then they were 
monsters of villainy, and he was fired by zeal for public 
jostles! 

Thus much we will concede In his favour : that he was 
brave ; that he wae by nature fbr from cruel ; that his 
sense of pleasure was keen and overpowering ; that he 
would not have done a dishonest action, if he could other- 
wise attain his ends with ease to himself; and that he 
bad a sense of shame, and a desire to live on good terms 
with society. More we cannot say for him, and more 
we will not say against him. If he has sinned, he has 
likewise suffered. We cannot conceiv e a more dreadful 
RtRfls of existence, than that which he paints in the latter 
portion of his Memoirs. He is obliged to wear the mask 
continually, to be ever awake, lest he forget his assumed 
character. He is exposed to the Infuriated assaults of 
1b wretches whost a ppre h ension is the employment of 
hb Ufa. If he appear in his real character among honest 


men, the crowd separate, and avoid him. He is alone In 
the world. 

We think the first volume the best, in point of execu- 
tion. We also think that it, and the part of the seoond 
which contains Vidocq's adventures up to the period when 
he entered Into the service of the police, are the most in- 
teresting. The remainder of the Memoirs derive what 
interest they possess chiefly from the adroitness and cou- 
rage displayed by Vidocq. The earlier part of the narra- 
tive is ot Importance, as it throws much light on the con- 
stitution of Ike dishonest portion of society. 

Under the pres en t frame of things, there necessarily 
exists, in every old country where the executive branch 
of government has obtained the due ascendency, a large 
body of men who live by crime, — a state within the 
state, governed by its own laws and customs. We allude 
not simply to men originally of good principles, and placed 
In a respectable rank of society, who are impelled by their 
own passions, or external seduction, to the perpetration 
of crime ; hot more particularly to that unfortunate class 
which, born of parents who had supported themselves by 
dishonest means, have been regularly educated to commit 
crimes. To repress and keep this class within the nar- 
rowest possible limits, is the object of all police establish- 
ments. It is a sort of savage class, living within the pale 
of civilized society, unaffected by its advances in know- 
ledge and moral training. Circumstances had impressed 
a very peculiar character upon this part of the French 
nation, at the period which immediately preceded the 
Revolution. The increase of luxury had broken the 
slender fortunes of many young men accustomed to self- 
indulgence, and not strongly disciplined in morals. The 
gaming-table, intrigue, and forgery, offered resources to 
them. The theatre, the opera, and different branches of 
art, were daily raising talented and unscrupulous indivi- 
duals into wealth-and notoriety. These two classes co- 
alesced to flatter and prey upon their wealthy protectors. 
The lax morality of the times admitted them to a certain 
status in society. This body of genteel rogues were fre- 
quently obliged to seek the agents of their schemes among 
more vulgar and commonplace persons ; and thus a sort 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, wae maintained be- 
tween these respectable fraternities. The government of 
the time, directed by favouritism, and much more anxious 
to exert its powers to secure its own permanency, than 
perform its duty to society, dealt towards them with a 
leniency that is scarcely credible. Our author thus speaks 
of it; 

" I know not «iat species of Individuals they ware whom 
MM. de SartiMS and Lenoir employed to constitute tbs 
police, but I know very well that under their administra- 
tion thieves were privileged, and there were a great number 
of them in Paris. Monsieur the lieutenant-general took 
little care about checking their enterprises ; — that was not his 
business : be was not sorry to know them, and, from time 
to time, when he (bund than to be clever, he amused himself 
with than. • • • 

“ In those times *©f happy memory, M. the lieutenant- 
general of police maimed no less vanity from the skill of 
■As thieves, than did the late AbW Sicard from the intcR 
puce of his dumb pupils; great Wrd s, amhamadm, princes, 
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tbe king himself were present at their exercises. Now-a- 
days we bet upon the fleetness of a horse, then people betted 
on tbe adroitness of a cut-purse and if ^persons wished to 
■mnn themselves in society, they borrowedf a thief from tbe 
poltae, in the same-way they now do a gendarme. M. de 
Sar tines had always at his elbow some score of the most 
skilful, whom he kept for the private pleasures of the court ; 
they were generally marquises, counts, knights, or at least 
people who had all the fine airs of the courtiers, with whom 
it was so much more easy to confound them, as at play a 
similar inclination to cheat established a certain parity be- 
tween them. • • • 

“ More than once, at the solicitation of a duchess, a re- 
nowned robber was released from tbe cells of the Bicetre ; 
and if, when put to the proof, his talents equalled the ut- 
most expectation which the lady had formed of them, it I 
was seldom that M. the lieutenant-general (whether to 
t keep up bis credit or aid his gallantry) refused freedom to 
so valuable a member of society. At a period in which 
there were pardons and lettres de cachet iq every person’s 
pocket, the gravity of a magistrate, however severe, was not 
opposed to the knavery of a scoundrel, if he were at all cri- 
minal and adroit. Our ancestors were indulgent, and much 
more easily amused than ourselves ; they were also much 
more simple and much more candid ; this is, no doubt, the 
reason why they thought so much of whatever was neither 
' simple nor candid. In their eyes, a man who, for his ex- 
ploits, was condemned to the wheel, was the ne plus ultra 
of all that was admirable ; they felicitated, they exalted, they 
loved hint, and related or listened with pleasure to the rela- 
tion of his deeds of prowess. Poor Cartouche ! when he 
was led to the Grdve, (place of execution,) all the ladies of 
the court shed tears — it was a perfect desolation !” 

One might think that Vidocq gave his satirical pen 
too great a license — that theee were the reckless words of 
one at war with his kind ; but he is borne out by the me- 
moirs of tbe period, by the autobiography of Casanova, 
and the documents regarding Cagliostro. The troubles 
during the early stages of the Revolution, and the weak- 
ness of the government established after the overthrow of 
the monarch, threw these reprobates almost entirely loose 
from the hands of society. For a while they carried on 
the war against the honest portion of tbe community, and 
against the executive government, in some measure on a 
footing of equality. At times, the exceeding boldness of 
a gang, or individual robber, might render it necessary for 
the local police of a province to exert itself, or the interna] 
government, ashamed of its own inefficacy, might make 
an unavailing effort ; but, in general, amid the march and 
din of armies, hastening to all the frontiers of France, 
and over the ruins of the old institutions which used to 
control them, cheats and robbers of all descriptions walk- 
ed in triumph. A large body of military men, of every 
rank, from the general to the private soldier, with com- 
missions and certificates of their own fabrication, travel- 
led from town to town, changing from army to army, ac- 
cording as they liked the com m a n dants with whom they 
encountered, subsisting by the gaming-table, and, when 
need was, other modes of industry . This was the famous 
** Armee de la Lune.” This body, by incorporating it- 
self with the regular army, whence desertion speedily 
freed any one who became suspected, continued in exist- 
ence for a short time after Napoleon had assumed the 
Imperial title, and was, even under his energetic govern- 
ment, exterminated with difficulty. Another portion of 
the brigands united themselves into bands, who, under 
the pretext of being in arms to forward a political reac- 
tion, exercised a most extensive brigandage. These were 
the “ Chevaliers du Soleil,” the “ Compagnie du Jesus,” 
ftc. The mere accession of the Emperor, by blasting, for 
the time at least, the hopes of the royalists, robbed these 
of their mask. Let us, however, do justice to some of 
these bands, who, whatever the habit of living in oppo- 
sition to the regular government might eventually trans- 
form them into, were originally what they gave them- 
selves out for, — men who, rather than yield to what they 
esteemed a parricidal usurpation, betook themselves to the 
woods and mountains, with nothing but Heaven and 
their arms to trust to for sustenance and defence. Of 


this kini was the company of the gallant Roman, haunt- 
ing between Aix and Toulon, of which our readers may 
find an aoeount at the end of the first volume of thf- Me- 
moirs. The last important branch of this empire of 
misrule, consisted of those banditti who exercised their 
trade without any false pretext, and trusted for conceal- 
ment to their practice of disbanding during the day, and 
affecting to pursue the ordinary avocations of life. All 
ranks might be found at times in this motley group, 
whom ungovernable passions and consequent ruin had 
reduced to despair. The most atrocious were the Chauf- 
feurs. We have several times rubbed our eyes, and given 
ourselves a shake, while reading the accounts of thdfr 
atrocities, impressed with the belief, that, having fallen 
asleep with Vidocq in our hands, our fancy was labour- 
ing under a nightmare visitation, inspired by his remi- 
niscences. The more efficient police, however, introdu- 
ced by Napoleon, soon su cceeded in disbanding these m- 
croyabUs .* thus justifying his almost dying declaration, 
that his elevation to the throne of France was the first 
step towards an anti-revolution — to a return from disor- 
ganization to the re-establishment of that energetic poster, 
which, whatever limits it may be thought necessary to 
prescribe to it, is indispensable in society. But though 
the union was broken up, the individual miscreants who 
composed it yet remained in fearful number. And lot 
us here do justice to Vidocq ; their subsequent diminu- 
tion was mainly owing to his exertions. Let his motives 
have been what they may — and we have already confess- 
ed that we are suspicious of them — he has been uaeAtl in 
his day and generation. 

Vidocq has taught us two important lessons. The first 
is not exactly new, but has frequently been placed by him 
in a new and more striking light. It is, that there exists 
in the bosom of civilized society, beneath all the external 
appearance of quiet and security, superinduced by the 
strict exercise of the law, a large and affianced body, the 
end and aim of whose existence is crime. He has given 
us much valuable information respecting the various con- 
stituents of this body, the nature of their union, and their 
modes of action. The second lesson taught us regards 
the best way of dealing with these people. The necessity 
of holding a high hand over them, and awing them at 
least into comparative inaction, is admitted on all aide*. 
But an attempt has been made of late to unite instruc- 
tion to punishment. We are more than doubtful of 
the feasibility of this scheme. The criminal receives in- 
struction but for a limited period ; he receives it with 
ill-will, as connected with and forming a part of his 
punishment j he brings no capabilities for receiving it ; 
his better feelings, upon which it should work, have been 
paralised. Even allowing that his heart should be touch- 
ed, the moment he is again let loose on society, the im- 
possibility of earning an honest livelihood, the suspicion 
with which the respectable part of the community hold 
aloof from him, and his return to his old companions, 
speedily efface all compunctious visiting*. Nay, even in 
the prison he may receive the moral infection. The best 
classification must be regulated by what is known of tbs 
prisoners* previous conduct, and by their outward deport- 
ment ; but these are most fallible indications. The 
smoothest knave is frequently the deepest. We repeat, 
therefore, that we believe it is Impossible to unite advan- 
tageously instruction and punishment. It is true that 
these are the two grand instruments by which crime is to 
he diminished ; but they must be applied independently of 
each other, and from different quarters. Punishment 
paralises the activity of the evil disposed — it keeps them 
in comparative inaction. Education, extended to all rinssw 
of society, goes indirectly to work, and, by stretching its 
influence within the pale of this savage colony, insensibly 
diminishes their numbers. Any attempt to accelerate the 
operations of nature, by an arbitrary union of these two 
discordant elements, can, at the best, only leave matters 
as they were. 
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To these remarks we subjoin, as a specimen of Vidocq's 
•Cyie, his account of the gipsies — the most picturesque 
hand of miscreants whom he introduces to our notice. 
In his days of vagabondage, he had engaged to travel with 
a person who gave himself out for an itinerant doctor. 
Vidocq, having observed something ambiguous in this 
worthy's conduct, pressed him to explain, which, with 
considerable reluctance, he did as follows : 

u ‘ My country?* said he, answering my latter question; 

« I have none. My mother, who was hanged last year at 
Zemeswar, belonged to a gang of gipsies (Bohemians,) wbo 
were traversing the frontiers of Hungary and B&nnat, 
where I was born in a village on the Carpathian mountains. 

I say Bohemians, that you may understand, for that is not 
our proper name; we call ourselves Romamichels, in a lan- 
guage which we are forbidden to teach to any person ; we 
are also forbidden to travel alone, and that is the reason 
why we are generally in troops of fifteen or twenty. We 
have had a long run through France, curing charms and 
spells of cattle^ but this business is pretty well destroyed at 
present. The countryman has grown too cunning, and we 
nave been driven into Flanders, where they are not so cun- 
ning, and the difference of money gives us a finer opportu- 
nity for the exercise of our industry. As for me, I have 
been at Brussels on private business, which I have just set- 
tled, and in three days 1 rejoin tbs troop at the fair of Ma- 
tinee. It Is at your pleasure to accompany me : you may 
he useful to us. But we must have no more nonsense now!* 

“ Half embarrassed as to where I should shelter my head, 
and half curious to see the termination of this adventure, I 
agreed to go with Christian, without at all understanding 
how I could be useful to him. The third day we reached 
Mallnes, whence he told me we should return to Brussels. 
Having traversed the city, we stopped in the Faubourg de 
Louvain, before a wretched-looking house, with blackened 
walls, furrowed with wide crevices, and many bundles of 
ntraw as substitutes for window-glasses. It was midnight, 
and I had time to make my observations by the moonlight, 
for more than half an hour elapsed before the door was 
opened by one of the most hideous old hags I ever saw in 
my life. We were then introduced to a long room, where 
thirty persons, of both sexes, were indiscriminately smo- 
king and drinking, mingling in strange and licentious posi- 
tions. Underneath their blue loose frocks, ornamented 
with red embroidery, the men wore blue velvet waistcoats, 
with silver buttons, like the Andalusian muleteers; the 
clothing of the women was all of one bright colour : there 
were some ferocious countenances amongst them, but yet 
they were all feasting. The monotonous sound of a drum, 
mingled with the howling of two dogs under the table, ac- 
companied the strange songs which 1 mistook for a funeral 
psnlm The smoke of tobacco and wood, which filled this 
den, scarcely allowed me to perceive in the midst of the 
room a woman, who, adorned with a scarlet turban, was 
performing a wild dance with the most wanton postures. 

** On our entrance there was a nause in the festivity ; the 
men came to shake bands with Christian, and the women 
to embrace him, and then all eyes were turned on m«y who 
felt much embarrassed at my present situation. I bad 
been told a thousand strange stories of the Bohemiens, 
which did not increase my comfortable feelings: they might 
take offence at any scruples I should make, and might get 
rid of me before it was even known where I had gone 
to, since no one could trace me to such a haunt. My 
disquietude became sufficiently apparent to attract the at- 
tention of Christian, wbo thought to assure me by saying 
that we were at the house of the Duchess, (a title which is 
equivalent to that of mother amongst such comrades,) and 
that we were in perfect safety. My appetite decided me on 
taking my part at the banquet, Tlie gin bottle was often 
empttal and filled, when I felt an inclination to go to bed. 
At the first word that I said, Christian conducted me to a 
neighbouring closet, where were already, on clean straw, 
sev e r a l Bohemiens. It did not suit me to be particular ; 
but I could not prevent myself from asking my patron why 
be, wbo had always before selected such good quarters, had 
made choice of so bad a sleeping place ? He told me that 
in all towns where there was a house of Romamichels, they 
were constrained to lodge there, under pain of being consi- 
dered as a false brother, and as such punished by a council 
of the tribes. Women and children all slept in this military 
bed; and the sleep that soon overtook them proved that it 
was a familiar conch. 

“ At break of day every body was on foot, and the gene- 


ral toilet was made. But for their prominent features, 
without their raven-black tresses, and that oily and tanned 
skin, I should scarcely have recognised my companions of 
the preceding evening. The men, clad in rich jockey Hol- 
land vests, with leathern sashes like those worn by the men 
of Poissy, and the women covered with ornaments of gold 
and silver, assumed the costume of Zealand peasants : even 
the children, whom I had seen covered with rags, were 
neatly clothed, and had an entirely different appearance. 
All soon left the house, and took different directions, that 
they might not reach the market-place together, where the 
country-people were assembling in crowds. Christian, see- 
ing that I was preparing to follow him, told me that be 
should not have need of me the whole day, and that I 
might go wherever I pleased until eveuing, when we were 
to meet at the house of the Duchess.** 

In the fair, Vidocq met an old acquaintance, who gave 
him further information respecting his new friends. 

“ It was in the prison ( Rasp buys) of Ghent, where I 
passed six months, some yean since, at the end of a game 
at which some doctors flooded dice) were discovered, that I 
made acquaintance with two men of the troop now at Ma- 
li nes. • • These people come from the country about 
Moldavia. * * Their name changes with their change 

of country ; they are zigenners in Germany ; gipsies m 
England; zingavi in Italy; gitanas in Spain; and Boho- 
mietis in France and Belgium. They thus traverse all Eu- 
rope, exercising the lowest and most degrading trades. 
They clip dogs, tell fortunes, mend crockery, repair sauce- 
pans, play wretched music at the public-house doors, spe- 
culate in rabbit-skins, and change foreign money which 
they find out of the usual circulation. 

“ They sell specifics against the illness of cattle, and to 
p romot e the business, they dispatch trusty envoys, who, 
under pretences of making purchases, get Into the stables, 
and throw drugs into the mangers, which make the cattle 
sick. They then present themselves, and are received 
with open arms, and knowing the nature of the malady, 
they easily remove it, and the farmer hardly knows how 
to be adequately grateful. This is not all ; for before they 
quit the farm, they learn whether the husbandman has 
any crowns of such and such a year, or such and such a 
stamp, promising to give a premium for them. The inte- 
rested countryman, like all persons who but seldom find 
an opportunity of getting money, spreads his coin be- 
fore them, of which they invariably contrive to pilfer a 
portion. What Is almost incredible is, that they are seen 
to repeat with impunity the same trick frequently at the 
same house. Indeed, what is most villainous of ail in their 
transactions, is, that they profit by these circumstances, 
and their knowledge of the localities of the country, to point 
out to burglars the detached farms in which there is money, 
and the means of getting at it ; and it is needless to add, 
that they come in for their share of the spoil.** 

Vidocq resolved to steer clear of the connexion, and we 
hear no more of the gipsies till at an advanced period of 
his police career. Information is given of a burglary. 
Vidocq learns, on making enquiries, that some unknown 
people had not long before cured the mistress of the houses 
and given a premium for some old coins. These cir- 
cumstances set him on the look-out for his Brussels 
friends, whom he succeeded in apprehending and deli- 
vering into the hands of justice. 


The History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Restoration to the Revolution . By the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, Minister of the Gospel at Eastwood ; 
with an original Memoir of the Author , Extracts from 
his Correspondence, a Preliminary Dissertation, and 
Notes . By the Rev. Robert Burns, D.D., F. A.S.E., 
Minister of St George**, Paisley, Author of Historical 
Dissertations on the Poor of Scotland, &c. In 4 vols. 
8 vo. Glasgow. Blackie, Fullerton, & Co. 1829. 
Vols. I. and II. 

Wx are glad to see to much accomplished of this va- 
luable and interesting work, and if it is not already 
known to most of our readers, we would the more ear- 
nestly recommend it, as one highly worthy of general 
encouragement. The superior execution of the present 
edition, and the moderate price at which it is offered to 
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tke public, form an experiment, whose success, we trust, 
in this, will authorize the trial in other instances. It is 
well known that there is still a large unpublished part of 
the Wodrow MSS., which may throw no small addi- 
tional light on a most important period of national his- 
tory, and would be a very desirable Supplement to the 
work before us. 

Of the History Itself, as the most minute* and, we 
scruple not to say, on the whole, the most impartial ac- 
count of the times which it so vividly illustrates, it is 
probably unnecessary to be particular in our commenda- 
tion. Its character has been long established, not only 
among those who might be deemed favourable to any pe- 
culiar sentiments ascribed to the author, but with many 
trho differ from them on such points, as, at least, a pre- 
cious depository of historical information. That a book 
of so much importance should have been suffered to 
go entirely out of print, can be accounted for only by the 
fashionable prevalence of lighter literature, giving little 
hope of success in the republication of it ; a discourage- 
ment in such cases, which we would wish to believe is 
rapidly giving way to a more enlightened judgment on the 
art of the “ reading public.” 

One great recommendation of such historical works as 
that of Wodrow, is the fair field which they allow to the 
formation of opinion. More general sketches may be 
useful in the preliminary study of any particular period, 
bat in these the bias of the writer’s mind is almost always 
too prominent a feature, — and the events recorded do not 
Commonly escape the modifying influence of his own par- 
tialities, but are so accommodated as to instil them im- 
perceptibly into the minds of his readers. It is other- 
wise, however, where the principal characteristic of the 
narrative is its minute reference to, and citation of, its 
authorities. The whole evidence is laid before us ; it is 
the facts themselves with which we are employed, — not 
the opinions already formed by others respecting them; 
and whatever, therefore, be the views of the author him- 
self, we are in less danger of being misled by him. “ Our 
public records,” says Wodrow, in his preface to the first 
volume, — “ the registers of the privy council, and justi- 
ciary, are the great fund of which this history is formed; 
a great part of it consists of extracts from these, and I 
have omitted nothing which might give light to the state 
of the Church of Scotland at that period ; though in per- 
using or making extracts out of ten or twelve large vo- 
lumes, several things may have escaped me.” — “ It is a 
singular feature,” says Dr Burns, Prel. Diss. p. 8, “ in 
Mr Wodrow as a historian, that he has not only given us 
his own narrative of events, but likewise the original do- 
cuments whence that narrative has been drawn. With 
the opinions of a historian, we have, properly speaking, 
’nothing to do, and every reader is at perfect liberty to ac- 
cord with the sentiments which Wodrow has expressed, 
or to differ from them entirely, as he pleases.” We are 
not overlooking the accusation brought by some against 
Wodrow, of “ disingenuousness.” Even if he were dis- 
ingenuous, — and if it be disingenuous to have an opinion of 
one's own, upon a most important subject, he is certainly 
liable to the imputation, — even if he were disingenuous, 
we repeat, that the nature of his work diminishes the 
personal influence, as it were, of the writer over the 
reader. On this subject, however, let us quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph, from Dr Burns's vigorous, and, we 
think, successful, defence of Wodrow from the imputa- 
tion : 

“ The statements of our historian were not questioned at 
the time of their first publication. We do not deny that a 
deep sensation was excited by the work, and that a spirit of 
'violent hostility was roused, and that there was every wish 
felt and expressed to have its testimony set aside. Nor do 
we deny that the author was rudely assailed with pasqui- 
nades and threats of personal violence, while the friendly 
reception which his Majesty ( George the First) and the 
members of the royal family gave to the book, galled exceed- 
ingly the still sanguine adherents of the old dynasty. But 


we beg to know, was any formal attempt made to rebut or 
co n trover t its statements? When the advocates for Pres- 
byterianism had recourse to argument , in support of their 
polity, there was no lade of replies on the part of their op- 
ponents. In covenanting times, we find a Maxwell ana a 
Baillie in dose combat together ; and, immediately after the 
Revolution settlement, we find the learning and acuteness of 
Forrester, and Rule, and Jameson, and Anderson, met In 
battle arrayby the respectable talents and literature of BiAop 
Sage and Dr Monro ; and never was the Episcopal ana 
Presbyterian controversy managed on both sides with greater 
ability. Whence, then, is it, that when the unpretending 
historian comes forth with his two overwhelming folios of 
facts and documents illustrative of the sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland under the Episcopal ascendency, no 
pen was drawn to vindicate the good old cause, and no ef- 
fort was made to prove an alibi for the panel at the bar ? 
Reasoning for Presbyterianism might be met by ^winter 
reasonings for Episcopacy, and the records of a distant an- 
tiquity might admit of varied interpretations ; but ( facts,* as 
Wodrow says, ‘are stubborn things, and will not easily be 
set out of the way.* ” — PreU Diss. pp. vi., vii. 

Were there nothing to recommend Wodrow*s History, 
however, except the mass of important information which 
Is to be found in it, we oould not hesitate in 
it to be of standard value. It is a most particular de- 
lineation of events, to which a merely local interest has 
been too often attached, — closely connected as they were 
with, at that time, the general interests of the two king, 
doms, and the succeeding destiny of Great Britain ; and, 
to every Scotchman in particular, it is a proud testimo- 
nial of the firm and vigorous resistance of his forefathers — 
no matter how they may have erred in minor points, under 
many disadvantages, and some temptations to a compro- 
mising submission — against the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power on the rights of conscience and the political 
privileges of the subject. That some of these men were 
fierce and rash, both in their opinions and measures, is well 
known and universally allowed; though, in branding 
them as turbulent and seditious, it were hut candour to 
remember the merciless persecution which helped to make 
them so. Indeed, to identify their characters with their 
cause, or their sentiments with those of the great majority 
engaged in it, is not more an unjust than it is a ridicu- 
lous mistake ; and that cause was at first the defence of 
much that was dear, — while afterwards it became the pre- 
servation of all that was valuable in public safety and do- 
mestic peace. That it is no small debt of gratitude 
which, under Providence, we owe to the men whom-su- 
perficial judges of human character regard as the “ fana- 
tics” of those days, is a trite observation ; but “ let even 
its triteness recommend its truth !” We speak in no un- 
authorized language, when we talk of the lofty-minded 
heroism, — the meek and Christian spirit, — the highly 
creditable learning, — and even the aim good sense, of 
many amongst them ; and whatever were the merits of 
the contest in other respects, they were engaged in a 
struggle for the continuance of a form of ecclesiastical po- 
lity from which the happiest effects had previously been de- 
rived on the moral character and habits of the people, and 
which had gained their attachment, as much by the does 
and constant application of gospel truth which it main- 
tained, as by any association of its peculiarities with the 
history or the rights of their country. 

The plan of Wodrow’s History is certainly very open 
to merely critical objections, but well adapted to gratify 
the interest commonly felt in a graphic and minute ac- 
count of facts, more than in a regular and comparatively 
abstract narrative. It is almost unique, in the 
air which is imparted to events, usually less interesting 
in dry detail, or too much idealized in their adaptation to 
professedly fictitious writings. The effect of the work 
before us reminds us much of that of old Froissart, though 
many may smile at the comparison. There is in both, 
however, we t hink, a similar unaffected life in description, 
and a felicitous touching of character, which gleams mors 
pleasingly through simple and straightforward expres- 
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sic ns. Wodrow blends, throughout, the general occur- 
rences of the period with the most particular domestic 
circumstances, as it were, of the people. Names, dates, 
places, &c., even in comparatively trifling matters, are 
given with scrupulous exactness. The manners and ha- 
bits of the country are developed, not in oolder disquisi- 
tion, but in living pictures of individuals ; and, while even 
inferior characters are thus made almost personally known 
to us, the more important actors in that eventful day pass 
before us in an equally vivid and dramatic individuality. 
We seem to have seen and known the crafty Sharpe, the 
tyrannical Lauderdale, the fierce Dalzell, and the stern 
Claver house ; and there is, in such respects, more unpre- 
tending power in many of these pages than the general 
reader might at first anticipate. The quiet gravity — we 
might say, the elderly respectability — of a style peculiarly 
dear, is not un frequently varied by a solemn pathos, or a 
generous indignation, which seldom fails in its appeal, 
and adds no small interest to the details of the “ humble 
pastor of Eastwood and if the reader turn to any of 
the more marked events narrated — the rising at Pent- 
land, — the account of Guthrie’s trial and death, — the 
“ cry, * Havoc,’ and let slip,” &c. of the Highland host, for 
instance — he will find abundant evidence of a combina- 
tion of candour in judgment, with a warm and often elo- 
quent spirit of sympathy and honourable feeling, which 
cannot but enhance the work with all who can estimate 
such qualities. 

The arrangement by which the documents, acts of par- 
liament, &c. have been taken from the separate appendix 
of the old edition, and thrown into the form of notes in 
this, is in every way a decided improvement ; and we 
cannot, at the same time, but bear testimony to the ex- 
, tensive information and acuteness which Dr Burns has 
displayed in the notes added by him throughout these vo- 
lumes. He has contributed also a memoir of the author, 
amd some specimens of his correspondence, in which the 
character of the man, and the singularly strong sense he 
possessed, are very apparent ; and the preliminary disser- 
tation, to which we have already referred, is well worthy 
mxt attentive perusal, both as an eloquent and as an in- 
structive composition. 

We shall take more particular notice of this History 
wrhen its publication is completed. At present, we cor- 
dially recommend to the encouragement of the public a 
work which we are persuaded has an equal claim to be 
considered national with many of far less general interest 
*nd loftier pretensions. 


3The Art of Tying the Cravat , demonstrated in Lessons, 

with explanatory Plates . Forming a Pocket Manual. 

By H. Le Blanc, Esq. Third Edition. London. 

Effingham Wilson. 1829. 

Wx have reviewed a good number of books in our day, 
but we never reviewed one in whose contents we felt so 
intensely interested as that which now lies before us. All 
subjects, hiding their diminished heads, sink into insig- 
nificance the moment that the Art of Tying the Cravat 
engrosses the mind. It is an art without the knowledge j 
of which all others are useless. It is the very keystone 
to polite society; it is the open sesame to the highest 
honours both in church and state. Look at any indi- 
vidual making his entrte into a drawing-room where there 
Is a circle in the slightest degree distinguished for taste 
and elegance. Is it his coat, his waistcoat, his shirt, his 
inexpressibles, his silk stocking, or his shoe, to which the 
glam of the critic, or the soft eye of beauty, is principally 
directed ? No 1 it is to none of these. It is the Cravat 
that instantaneously stamps the character of its wearer. 
If ft be put on with a recherche air, — if its folds be cor- 
rect, and its set comma ft faut , — then he may defy fide. 
Even though his coat should not be of the very last cut, 
gad his waisjcoft buttoned a whole button too high, still 
be Mrill carry every thing before him. The man of fashion 


will own him for an equal, — beauty will smile upon him 
as a friend, — and bumbler aspirants will gaze with fond 
and respectful admiration on the individual who has sq 
successfully studied the Art of Tying the Cravat. But 
behold the reverse of the picture ! Suppose that the un- 
happy wretch is but an ignorant pretender to a knowledge 
of the proper mode of covering that part of the person 
which separates the shoulders from the chin, — a being 
who disgraces his laundress by the most barbarous use of 
her well-ironed and folded neckcloths, starched with that 
. degree of nicety, that a single grain more or less would 
have made the elasticity too great or the suppleness too 
little; — suppose this Yahoo, with a white cravat tied 
round his neck like a rope, somewhat after the fashion 
most in vogue among the poorer class of divinity student^ 
were to enter a drawing-room ! What man on earth 
would not turn away from him in disgust ? Hie very 
poodle would snap at his heels ; and the large tortoise- 
shell cat upon the hearth-rug would elevate her back into 
the form of an arch, bristle up her tail like a brush, an^l 
spit at him with sentiments of manifest indignation. 
Ladies would shrink from the contamination of his ap? 
proach, and the dearest friend he had in the world would 
cut him dead upon the spot. He might, perhaps, be a 
man of genius ; but what is the value of genius to a per- 
son ignorant of the Art of Tying the Cravat ? 

Let us enquire for a moment into the history of the 
Cravat, and the influence it has always held over society 
in general. “ L’art de mettre sa cravate,” says a French 
philosopher (Montesquieu, we think), “ est h l’homme du 
monde ce que l’art de donner a diner est & l’homme d’etat." 
It is believed that the Germans have the merit of invent* 
ing the Cravat, which was first used in the year 1636, 
by a regiment of Croats then in their service. Croat, 
being pronounced Cro-at, was easily corrupted into cravat. 
The Greeks and Romans usually wore their neck free 
and uncovered, although in winter they sometimes wrap- 
ped a comforter round their throats, which they called g 
Jocalium, from fauces. Augustus Csesar, who was par- 
ticularly liable to catch cold, continually used a focalium 
or sudarium. Even now, it is only some of the European 
nations who use Cravats. Throughout all the East the 
throat is invariably kept uncovered, and a white and well- 
turned neck is looked upon as a great beauty, being me- 
taphorically compared to a tower of ivory. In France, 
for a long period, the ruff, stiffened and curled in single 
or double rows, was the favourite ornament of the neck ; 
but when Louis XIII. introduced the fashion of wear- 
ing the hair in long ringlets upon the shoulders, the ruff 
was necessarily abandoned. In 1660, when a regiment 
of Croats arrived in France, their singular tour de cou 
attracted particular attention. It was made of muslin 
or silk, and the ends, arranged en rosette , hung gracefully, 
on the breast. The cro-at (now cravat) became the pas- 
sion ; and the throat, which had hitherto been compara- 
tively free, lost its liberty for ever. Many varieties were 
introduced ; but a fine starched linen doth acquired the 
ascendency over all other, and retains it to this day. 
Abuses crept in, however, for the fancy of the elegans ran 
wanton on the subject of pieces of muslin, stiffeners, col- 
lars, and stocks. At one time it was fashionable to wear 
such a quantity of bandaging round the neck, that shot 
has been known to lodge in it with perfect impunity to 
the wearer, and few sabre cuts could find their way 
through. Stocks ore a variety of the Cravat species which 
are now very general. Collars were the avant-couriers 
of stocks, and were sometimes worn by the Egyptians 
and Greeks, made of the richest metals, and ornament- 
ed with precious stones. The modem stock Is a less 
costly artide. It carries with it a stiff and artificial 
air ; but this is rather in its favour as a part of the mi- 
litary costume. It has other advantages, too ; it forms 

I no wrinkle, and is very simple, making but one turn 
round the neck, and being fastened behind by a buckle or 
clasp. Stocks have very generally superseded the Cravat 
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in the army ; and, considering that they have been lately 
much improved, being now usually made of whalebone, 
thinned at the edges, with a border of white leather which 
entirely prevents any unpleasant scratching of the chin, 
we confess we are rather partial to them. But the Cravat 
still possesses paramount claims upon our attention. Of 
late years, a black silk Cravat has come into great favour, 
and, with a white or light-coloured waistcoat especially, it 
has a manly and agreeable effect. Bonaparte commonly 
wore a black silk Cravat, and in it he fought at Lodi, Ma- 
rengo, and Austerlitz. It is somewhat remarkable, how- 
ever, that at Waterloo he wore a white neckcloth, although 
the day previous he appeared in his black Cravat. Some 
persons have attempted to introduce coloured silk Cravats, 
but, much to the honour of this country, the attempt has 
failed. A Cravat of red silk in particular, can be worn 
only by a Manchester tailor. 

Such is a very brief abstract of the rise and progress of 
Cravats ; if they are ever destined to lose the place they 
at present hold in society, we fervently trust that some 
Gibbon may appear, to furnish us with a narrative of 
their decline and fall. But though all this knowledge is 
valuable, it is only preliminary to the great Art of Tying the 
Cravat. Hie labor , hoc opus . The first tie — the parent 
of all the others, the most important, and by far the 
most deeply interesting — is the Nceud Gordien, or Gordian 
knot. Alexander the Great would have given half his 
empire to have understood it ; — Brummell was a prouder, 
a happier, and a greater man, when he first accomplished 
4t. The mode of forming this Nceud Gordien is the most 
important problem that can be offered to the student of 
the Cravat. He who is perfectly conversant with the 
theory and practice of this tie, may truly boast that he 
possesses the key to all the others, and that he has been 
elevated from the rank of a mere man to that of a gentle- 
man , “ ay, every inch a gentleman ;*’ for nothing vulgar i 
can lurk in the character of him whose refinement of 
taste, delicacy of mind, and neatness of hand, enable him 
gracefully to tie the ends of his Cravat into the Nceud Gor- 
dien . It is no easy task ; and we seriously advise those 
who are not initiated into the mysteries of this delight- 
ful science, to make their first essays on a moderate-sized 
block. We can confidently assure them, that with toler- 
able perseverance they will be enabled to pursue their 
studies with pleasure and advantage, and in a more pro- 
fitable manner — on themselves. For all the details of the 
practice that is necessary, which need not occupy more 
time than a couple of hours a-day, we have much plea- 
sure in referring our readers to the excellent and most 
distinct instructions of our respected friend Henry Le 
Blanc, Esq. 

After the Nceud Gordien come a host of others, all of 
which ought to be known for the sake of variety, and 
that the tie may be made to suit the occasion on which 
it is worn. There is the Cravate d la Orientate , when 
the neckcloth is worn in the shape of a turban, and 
the ends form a crescent ; — the Cravate d lAmericaine, 
which is simple, but not much to our taste, and the pre- 
vailing colours are detestable, being sea-green, striped 
blue, or red and white the Cravate Collier de Cheval, 
in which, after making the Nceud Gordien, the ends are 
carried round and fastened behind ; a style much admired 
by ladies’ maids and milliners, but in our opinion essen- 
tially vulgar, unless when used out of doers ; — the Cra- 
vate Sentimentale , in which a rosette is fastened at the 
top immediately under the chin, and which ought to be 
worn only by dapper apprentices, who write “ sweet 
things'* on the Sundays, or by Robert Montgomery, the 
author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity," — a young 
man much puffed by Mr William Jerdan ; — the Cravate 
d la Byron, very free and degagfe, but submitted to by 
the noble poet, only when accommodating himself to the 
hienseances of society ; — the Cravate en Cascade , where 
the linen is brought down oversthe breast something like 
B jct dcau , and is a style In great vogue among valets and 


butlers; — the Cravate d la Bergami, and the Cravate de 
BaL, where there is no knot at all, the ends being brought 
forward, crossed on the breast, and then fastened to the 
braces; — the Cravate Mathematique, grave and severe, 
where the ends descend obliquely, and form two acute 
angles in crossing ; — the Cravate d tlrdtmdmse , upon the 
same principle as the preceding, but somewhat mereahy; 
— the Cravate d la Gastronome , which is a narrow neck- 
cloth without starch, fastened very slightly, so that in 
cases of incipient suffocation it may be removed at a mo- 
ment's notice ; — the Cravate de Chasse, car d la Diane, 
which is worn only on the hunting field, and ought to 
be deep green; — the Cravate en CoquWe , the tie of 
which resembles a shell, and is very pleasing, though a 
little finical ; — the Cravate Romantiqvc, d la FuUlxti, & 
la Talma, d tltalienne , d la Russe, together with the 
Cravate Jisuitiqtte et Diplomatique , are interesting, and 
may all be studied in this delightful “ Pocket Manual." 

In concluding these observations, which are meant to 
rouse, if possible, the attention of a slumbering public to 
a subject, the vast importance of which the common herd 
of mankind are too apt to overlook, we cannot help re- 
flecting with feelings of the most painful kind on the very 
small number of persons who are able to tie their Cravats 
in any thing like a Brummellian or Petershamic style. 
We have poets, statesmen, and orators, — we have men 
distinguished for their virtues and talents; but how few 
have we by whom the intricacies of the Nceud Gordien 
have been unravelled, or the scientific arrangements of 
the Cravate Mathbnatique are understood ! In other 
words, how few perfect gentlemen does one meet with at 
an ordinary soirie / Our young men study fencing and 
cigar-smoking, billiards and the Sporting Magazine; but 
how rarely do they attend with a serious and wholesome 
earnestness to the Tying of their Cravats.! In this respect 
we strongly suspect that the greater part of Scotland is 
little better than a moral desert ; and it is only at one or 
two of the most fashionable parties in Edinburgh, that a 
Cravat is met with worn in a manner at all calculated to 
gladden the heart of that mighty master in the Tying Art, 
Henry Le Blanc, Esq., or even to impart a ray of plea- 
sure to us, the far-off followers of his footsteps. We call 
upon our readers, if they value their necks, to show a 
greater regard for their Cravats. They may rest assured 
that a well-tied Cravat is better than the most flattering 
letter of introduction, or most prepossessing expression of 
countenance. An elegant Nceud Gordien has been known 
to secure for its possessor .£,5000 a- year, and a handsome 
woman into the bargain. Let it not be viewed as a light 
or trifling matter ; a Cravat comme il faut is synonymous 
with happiness, and they who know the difference be- 
tween neck and nothing, will at once perceive that the 
“ march of intellect" means little more than a due ap- 
preciation of the value of the Cravat, and as near an ap- 
proach as possible to perfection, or to Henry Le Blanc, in 
the art of Tying it. 


Medicine no Mystery, being a brief outline of the Principles 
of Medical Science, designed as an Introduction to weir 
General Study as a Branch of a Liberal Education. 
By John Morrison, M.D. and A.B. Trin. ColL Dub- 
lin. London. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1829. 

Wi suspect that every professed mystery must in this 
enlightened age be the harbinger either of most deplorable 
ignorance, or of most abominable imposition, and we 
care not, therefore, how soon the threshold of every 
temple of science be relieved from embarrassing difficul- 
ties and absurdities, and rendered accessible to the hum- 
blest dettizen, in search of knowledge. We denounce 
empirics of all denominations and orders, from the time 
when the druldical priests pretended to restore health to 
the sick by muttering mystic syllables at the shrine of 
(Esculapius, down to that of the fire-loving, phosphorus- 
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tilting! burning-oil devourer, Mont. Chabert, who, it is cur 
rently reported, at the present moment imposes most suc- 
cessfully on the credulity of innumerable wonder-loving 
Londonians, even at the west end of that unwieldy metro- 
polis ! We never believed in the authenticity of Ireland's 
u Vortigern and Rowena never put our trust in the pro- 
ductions of Mrs Sblpton ; never placed any reliance on the 
prophecies of the Belfast Almanack ; never perilled our for- 
tune in Carrol's or Pidding's celebrated lotteries ; and, 
finally, never under any circumstances reposed faith in Bu- 
chan's Domestic Medicine. In our swaddling clothes we may 
have swallowed some of Dalbys Carminative, but the re- 
collection of the same hath escaped us ; and since we have 
arrived at the age of manhood, and speared salmon in the 
Tweed, we hold even Hunt’s “ Family Pills" in abomi- 
nation, and are sorely tempted to blaspheme against 
“ Solomon's Balm of Gilead !" 

Young well observed, in his gloomy “ Night Thoughts," 
that “ men think all men mortal but themselves and 
this, to a very considerable extent, is true : yet, since we 
have ascended the Aristarchian chair, we have thought it 
befitting to ponder more deeply with ourselves, and know 
the full catalogue of the afflictions to which our M mortal 
flesh is heir." We think it proper, therefore, for the good 
of the commonwealth, and especially for the bodily wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, to introduce notices of medical books occasionally 
in our columns, that we may warn our readers what 
Scylla and Charybdis they may avoid, and how they may 
pass safely, securely, and happily, through the Hygeian 
road of a long and happy life. We are not like certain 
managers of theatres, who, in taking leave of their friends 
and patrons, wish them “ health and happiness until the 
house re-opens next season." Our affections can endure 
no such periodical limits or intermissions. They may, 
like the waters of the Nile, occasionally overflow their 
continents ; but we can never cease to entertain a sort of 
parental regard for the health, happiness, and prosperity, 
#f the contributors, subscribers, and readers of the Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal. We can assure our fair readers 
especially, that this to us is a subject of the deepest solici- 
tude. We sympathize with every cold, tremble for every 
beadach, and are on the verge of desperation when we 
fancy any of them may have a twinge of the toothach. 
But on this subject we begin to grow pathetic. How for- j 
C unate, therefore, that a work has come under review like 
that before us, and that we can at last console ourselves 
qvith the pleasing reflection, that Medicine has indeed be- 
come “ no mystery." A great revolution has been, and is 
■till, taking place in medical science. Physicians have 
wot only laid aside their well-powdered wigs, their starched | 
ruffles, and gold-headed canes, but with these have disposed 
<?f all that mystical mannerism which, in a less enlightened 
Uge, may have imposed on the superficial observation of 
the patient. Society is now in so enlightened a state, 
that few attempts to conceal ignorance, by “ outward 
pomp and circumstance," will be long successful ; and 
medical men, we apprehend, frequently find it necessary 
to explain, to the anxious relatives round a sick bed, the 
cause of certain symptoms, the nature of the danger that 
may be impending, and the views with which certain re- 
medies are administered. Such communications, to well- 
educated and intelligent people, are calculated to increase, 
rather than diminish, confidence in the practitioner ; and 
as the art of medicine is not to be acquired by a few 
aphorisms, not to be gathered from books, but must de- 
pend exclusively on experience, the physician never need 
apprehend danger to his temporal interests, by communi- 
cating freely to an enquiring mind the principles on which 
he proceeds. There may, it is true, be some cases of slow, 
lingering, and fatal disease, the prognosis of which need 
not be rudely announced ; for, where the Promethean vul- 
ture of sickness is to prey for months upon its victim, 
there is no humanity in at once shutting out all hopes 
r.om the surviving relatives, whose ignorance in many 


cases is a blessing, which can alone reconcile them to 
the most heart-rending affliction. 

Dr Morrison's work, entitled “ Medicine no Mystery," 
will be read with interest by scientific, or well-educated, 
non-professional persons. His views are too general to 
be of advantage to the mere medical student or to practi- 
tioners, as they will find, in general elementary works, 
the information which is here presented in a popular 
form. The work is divided into two parts, the first of 
which treats of the animal system in a state of health ; 
the second of the animal system in a state of disease. A 
single quotation will be sufficient to give an idea of the 
style in which it is written, and the author's method of 
treating the several subjects he discusses. We choose one 
extract from the chapter on 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

“ The brain and spinal marrow form the origin and main 
trunk of the nervous system. The nerves of four of the 
senses (sight, hearing, smell, and taste) originate immedi- 
ately from the brain, the position of those senses being, in 
all animals by whom they are possessed, in the head. The 
seat of the fifth sense is the general surface of the body ; 
and the nerves constituting it are filaments derived from 
the nerves of sensation distributed throughout the frame. 
The nerves which supply the internal organs which per- 
form the vital functions, form, as I have said, a separate 
system ; it is called the sympathetic, or Ganglionic system. 
The nerves which serve for motion, and those which con- 
stitute the general sensation of the body, proceed from the 
spinal marrow in thirty pairs, and are distributed, the for- 
mer to all the muscles of the body, which are the immediate 
organs of motion, and the latter to all the sentient parts of 
the frame. The Ganglionic nerves have their origin all 
along the front part of the spine on each side, and arise 
from small bodies like glands, called ganglions, which are 
! connected by filaments with the nerves of motion and sea- 
i sation proceeding from the spinal marrow. This very ge- 
neral description must serve here for that of the Nervous 
System, as to its structure. So intimately connected is the 
due supply of nervous influence with the healthy actions of 
every organ and part, that whenever the former is by any 
means suspended or diminished, the actions of the organ, 
whose supply of nervous power is affected, either cease al- 
together, or are vitiated and deteriorated, in proportion to 
the extent of the nervous affection. For example : When 
the nerves that supply the diaphragm (the principal organ 
In respiration) are divided, respiration ceases, and death en- 
sues. When the nerves supplying the stomach are divided, 
digestion ceases, and the food previously eaten is found 
some hours after in an undigested state. The heart per- 
forms its peculiar action by means of its nervous supply. 
When a sudden shock is given to the whole nervous system 
by fright, that system is thrown into a state of collapse, 
or diminished action, preparatory to the recovery of its na- 
tural powers again. The most striking effect of this state 
is the apparent cessation of the action of the heart and pulse 
during the swoon: the other phenomena attending this' 
state cannot be understood until we shall have considered 
the peculiar functions of the heart itself, and the organs con- 
nected with it, which form the sanguineous or circulating, 
system." — Pp. 2-5. 

As a general knowledge of the most important func- 
tions of the human body is essential to every well-edu- 
cated man, we have no hesitation in recommending, for 
the attainment of that object, the work of Dr Morrison. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
AND REASONS FOR ITS MORE GENERAL CULTI- 
VATION IN THIS COUNTRY. 

( A Communication from Gottingen. ) 

The German is a language to which neither the Scotch - 
nor English pay that attention which it undoubtedly de- 
serves. Since my arrival in Germany I have been more 
struck with our neglect of this useful language than I had 
ever been in Scotland j for here, English is as common 
a study as French is with us. Hamburg, where ail 
merchants of any respectability speak our language, may 
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be called a half English town. Of course, it is no good 
school for one who would learn to speak German. Even 
here, in Gottingen, our countrymen will find opportuni- 
ties enough of speaking English, if they do not wish to 
be at the trouble of acquiring the language of the country. 
Though Russell had taught me that English was much 
studied in Germany, I certainly did not expect to find 
it so generally known as it seems to be here. Of the 
Professors of the Gottingen University, there are few, if 
any, who do not understand English ; I mean in so far 
as to consult with facility the productions of our press, 
which relate to their respective sciences ; and not a few 
speak it with great fluency and accuracy. The study of 
our language is no less favourite and common among the 
students, in the circle of my acquaintance here (already 
pretty considerable) most have studied English a little, 
many can read it with ease, and not a few speak it with 
a readiness and accuracy, which, to those who have never 
been in England, must have cost much pains and study. 
To suppose a Gottingen student who had not soared to 
the heights of tragic feeling with Shakspeare, and heart- 
ily sympathized with all Sir Walter Scott's well-depleted 
scenes of English and Scottish life, would be to brand 
him as utterly a stranger to literature in general. They 
whom want of opportunity or inclination have debarred 
from consulting these authors in the original, never fail 
to make acquaintance with them by means of transla- 
tions, which are to be found everywhere, both good and 
cheap. Cheap I may truly say. Sir Walter's works 
are published at Stuttgard, at four-pence per volume. 
For this price 1 bought Ivanhoe, at Hamburg, complete 
In five volumes. 

If, then, the Germans are such admirers of our litera- 
ture, why are we so backward to return the compliment ? 
If some unlucky German should stumble on our coasts, 
how improbable that he would meet with an Englishman 
who could communicate a thought to him in his native 
tongue ! When a German student pays a visit to our uni- 
versities, is it very likely that Goethe or Schiller will 
meet his eyes, arrayed on the shelves of the Scottish 
JBurchen 9 I question much if he would find the Ger- 
man classics very abundant even In the extensive libraries 
of our greatest literati. While translations of our clas- 
sics are here to be found in abundance, even in the com- 
mon circulating libraries, where with us is the good 
and complete translation to be found of those brilliant 
writers who have adorned the German literature ? The 
fact cannot be disputed ; and I again ask, why is it so ? 
It cannot be that the German literature is held unworthy 
of the trouble necessary to be employed in acquiring the 
language ; for we study French and Italian commonly 
enough, though these languages are keys to nothing half 
go valuable as the German can unlock. 

A more book-making people than the Germans cannot 
easily be named, and these books are not generally (as 
some suppose) the flimsy effusions of a wild imagination, 
but the solid and elaborate productions of a more labori- 
ous and painstaking set of authors than any other coun- 
try in Europe can boast of. Diligence and perseverance, 
united with the greatest zeal in the pursuit, and an un- 
divided attention to their respective provinces, have pro- 
cured to the German literati a character, before which 
their French and even English brethren must yield. In 
Botany, for instance, Mineralogy, and other branches of 
Natural History, they have made great advanoes ; and 
if in these departments we can oppose to a Wild enow a 
Smith, or fo a Werner a Hutton, in the field of Philo- 
logy and Biblical Criticism, the different universities 
of Germany can boast of such a constellation of bright { 
names, that before them all our literati must hide their 
diminished heads. Every Scotch grammarian and di- 
vine will confess, that the greater number of those books 
which assist him in unfolding the meaning of ancient 
authors emanate from Germany. So incontrovertible is 
this fact, that many among the English! .unable to assert 


their own superiority in this respect, have had wcoerse 
to the miserable shift of turning that which is properly 
a subject of praise, into an object of ridicule, by misre- 
presenting the Germans as mere laborious drudges in li- 
terature, well calculated to compile lexicons of words, 
plants, or stones, but utterly destitute of that fire of 
genius which produces the poet and the fine writer. For 
such a charge there has long ceased to be any founda- 
tion. The works of Goethe, Schiller, Widand, Herder, 
Lessing, and a hundred others, will not fear comparison 
with the best productions of English, French, or Italian 
literature. I may safely take it for granted, therefore, 
that the German language contains literary treasure* 
worthy the attention of those with whom sueh treasures 
are in estimation ; and I shall now endeavour to recom- 
mend It to the notice of my countrymen on considera- 
tions drawn from the nature of the language itself, in- 
dependently of the literature of which it is the medium. 

The German language, then, deserves our attention 
principally on account of its near connexion and relation- 
ship with oar own. The present languages of Europe, 
numerous as they at first sight appear to be, are all re- 
ducible to three original tongues — the Latin, the Sclavo- 
nic, and the Teutonic. The Sclavonic is the language of 
Russia, and of some parts of Germany. Latin prevails 
in the greater number of European languages — it forms 
the principal part of the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese ; and, along with the German, It forms the 
present English language. This prevalence of the Latin 
arose, very naturally, from the extension of the Roman 
empire. Thus it has happened that in Franca, Spain, 
and Portugal, the polished and cultivated language of the 
conquerors has almost entirely extirpated the languages of 
the original inhabitants. Germany was at once too re- 
mote from the seat of Roman power, and possessed too 
warlike inhabitants, to be exposed to the same danger 
from the Roman power, as those nations whom we have 
just mentioned. Accordingly this country, with its 
northern neighbours, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, and 
Norway, has retained its original tongue, without any 
further intermixture with the Latin, than what the uni- 
versal use of this language, in matters of religion and law 
during the middle ages, rendered unavoidable. England 
has, in respect of language, been expos e d to more changes 
than any other nation in Europe. The original language of 
the Britons, our ancestors before the invasion of the Ro- 
mans, has no connexion either with the Latin or the 
Teutonic, hut is rather allied to the Eastern tongues. It 
kept its ground against the Roman power, but not so 
against the Saxon, before which it fled, and sought for 
itself an asylum in the mountainous re ces s es of Wales and 
Scotland. There, as well as in Ireland, it remains to the 
present day. But in the greater and more important part 
of the British isles, the language introduced by the Anglo- 
Saxons, a people from the north of Germany, prevailed 
universally. The dominion of the Saxons was destined 
to yield to that of the Normans, who, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, treated the Saxons as the Saxons had formerly 
treated the Britons. And now a great change took place 
in our language ; Norman French became the language 
of the court, and of all who aimed at court favour, or 
wished to be thonght in any degree refined and polished 
in manners. For this reason, we had well-nigh lest our 
old Saxon language. But it had taken too deep a root, 
to allow itself to be altogether extirpated by foreign In- 
fluence. For many years, while the court and the po- 
lished of the land used the new language, the Old Saxon 
was retained, in its unmixed purity, by the peasants and 
other descendants of the original Saxons. From the in- 
fluence of these causes, which the Author of Waveriey has 
rendered so familiar to us, by the romance of Ivanhoe, 
many ages passed before one common language was spoken 
in England. At last, however, as the distinction between 
Normans and Saxons wore away, their languages also 
wereinoarperatodj and from their 'union was the present 
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Eagtish language formed. In this pceoaas , there waa no 
yielding of the one language to the other, bat a direct and 
literal i ncor po rati on. Each party advanced half-way ; 
and, by mntnal concession, a language was at last form- 
ed, neither pare French, nor pare Saxon, bat a mixture 
of both. 

From this short sketch, it Is easy to see the connexion 
which the German has with the English. It is the root 
— the original source of oar language. Whilst in Sax- 
ony, and other parts of Germany, the Old Saxon or Teu- 
tonic has remained pore and unmixed, in England its 
p rogress was early cut short by the French, which has 
gradually made greater and greater encroachments, and 
thus given a Latinised cast to our tongue. On this point, 
the Germans have not been slow in recognising their su- 
periority, and holding it forth to the world : — “ Whilst 
all the other languages of Europe,'* says Adelung, with 
exultation, “ have been lost in the Latin, or at least 
corrupted by an admixture with it, only the German lan- 
guage, with her northern sisters, has known how to 
maintain herself in her own purity, and has rather cho- 
sen to enrich and cultivate herself by her own treasures, 
than meanly to stand indebted for her culture to another.” 
Thus writes Adelung, the greatest of German gramma- 
rians ; and he speaks the voice of most of his philological 
brethren — many of whom, indeed, have carried the doc- 
trine of pwriam to an extwit at once absurd and impossi- 
ble. Still the boost of Adelung Is not without the best 
foundation. Well may the German pride himself in the 
purity of his language. Unaided by any polished and 
already formed teugae, it possesses a rich and expressive 
vocabulary of primitives, which are, with the greatest 
ease, capable of the most multifarious composition — to 
each a degree, that it has been allowed, in this respect, 
to equal, if not to excel, the power of the Grecian tongue. 
Our language, on the contrary, has not preserved even 
that degree of purity which was left to it after Its ad- 
mixture with the Norman, but has gradually lost more 
and more of its Saxon roots ; so that, for example, those 
words of Saxon origin which were used by Chancer, had 
become obsolete by the time of Shakspeare, while many 
of his words are at present unknown in the English lan- 
guage, or unintelligible to the ordinary reader. As to 
composition, in which, as I have mentioned, the modern 
German rivals the Grecian, we have altogether lost such 
a power in our language. All our compound words, and 
most of our terminations, are Latin or French. We are 
not poor in Saxon primitives, but we have lost the power 
of using them for the enrichment and improvement of 
our language. To give an example, we, as well as the 
Germans, have the root, G. “ firey,” E. “ free.** From this 
the German language produces, with the greatest ease, 
“ Freygebigkeit,” literally “ freegivingness,” a Word quite 
foreign to the genius of the English language, which Is 
obliged to form “ liberality” from the Latin root “ liber.** 
This may suffioe to give a general idea of the difference 
between the two languages in this respect. 

From tiie connexion above stated, it is quite evident 
how ne c es sa ry it is that he who would understand his 
own language fully, should he acquainted with German. 
Here he will find, in classical and general use, those 
words which form the basis of the English language. 
Particularly useful will an acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language prove to him who would study our older 
authors. There many words occur which an English- 
man would make nothing of, hut which a German, who 
had studied English, would recognise asold friends. Not 
to mention Chaucer and our oldest writers, how much 
would we profit by an acquaintance with German in the 
interpretation of our great tragedian, Shakspeare? an 
author whom all Englishmen profess to read, hut not all 
understand. It is not Greek or Latin that will assist us 
here. True it is, that these are exceedingly useful in gi- 
ving an Englishman a command of his tongue ; but the 
work is only hrif done if the German or Anglo-Saxon 


remains untouched. To give an example or two of the 
truth of these remarks. The word “ harness ” is, in mo- 
dern English, applied only to horses. In German, the 
word “ harnisch ” is in common use to signify “ a man's 
armour,** which is a signification in which it occurs in 
Shakspeare. In the same author we read of te rror which 
makes 

« the fell of hair 
Rise as if life were in it.” 

The ex pres s ion, “ fell of hair,** is not used in modern Eng- 
lish, and would not likely be intelligible to the ordinary 
reader. “ Fell,” In German, is “ skin.** The expression 
therefore signifies, as Johnson has already remarked, 
“my hairy part, my caplllitium.” 

The same connexion and relationship of the two lan- 
guages which makes it so useful to the student of Eng- 
lish, contributes much to make the acquisition of German 
easy. Perhaps the reason why this language has been so 
little studied may lie partly in the general belief that It 
is extremely difficult. But though it must he confessed 
that, to an Englishman, and especially to one who has 
learned Latin, it is much more difficult than French and 
Italian — the two living languages most studied with us — . 
yet It is by no means so difficult as is commonly imagined. 
Though the two languages, as already remarked, differ in 
respect of compound words, yet there exists the greatest 
similarity in the roots, and in some parts of the flexion 
of the language. A glance at a German dictionary will 
prove this to any one who is unacquainted with the lan- 
guage. Many of tire words are almost identical ; others 
have only suffered the common change by which conso- 
nants pronounced by the same organ of the voice are In- 
terchanged with each other. The change of a T into a 
D, or a B into a V, and such like, are quite familiar to 
every one who has at all attended to the formation of lan- 
guages. Such is the similarity of the German and Eng- 
lish languages, that, should an Englishman be thrown 
into Germany without any knowledge of the language, 
he might make his way not badly by using his own 
tongue. At all events, he would be in no danger of star- 
ving for want of the necessaries of life; for he who 
should call for “ flesh, bread, beer, wine, milk,** would 
be easily understood by those who expr e ss these eatables 
and drinkables by “ fieisch, brod, bier, weln, milch.** 
If “ w amo r ” does not appear so like our word “ water, ** 
it must he remembered that in Low German this beet of 
drinks is likewise exp re ss ed by “ water,” precisely as fat 
English. In gen end, those English words which art 
considerably changed in High German, the language of 
literature and polite society, remain almost the same as 
English In Low German, the language of Northern Ger- 
many and of the common people. Sometimes, though 
the German word is evidently the same as the English, 
yet its signification, bring somewhat modified, causes ra- 
ther ridiculous associations. One can hardly refrain from 
laughing when, in the description of some German beauty, 
he hears her “haut " (E. hide) extolled as the most fair 
and beautiful. We use “ hide ” for the skin of a beast, 
the Germans for that of a human bring. 

Much as this similarity must aid an Englishman, H la 
of yet greater importance to a Scotchman, whose language 
poete s ses many remains of the Old Saxon, which one seeks 
in vain in the present English. Many of our common 
vulgar Scotch words are in classical use in Germany, and 
used in the most polished and refined society. This ap- 
pears very strange to one who has been accustomed to as- 
sociate vulgarism with such express ions. If, then, it be 
confessed that one who has studied Latin finds compara- 
tively little difficulty in French or Italian, does it not 
follow, by the same mode of reasoning, that one acquaint- 
ed with English and Scotch should find proportionally 
little difficulty in studying German? 

Bat this Is not the only advantage which Scotchmen 
possess over tM?- Souther neighbours in kamingthk 
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lingTiip Another mod a meat decided advantage which 
we eqjey, lies in the dailarity of our pronunciation to 
that of the Ge niwue , If there hat arisen a complaint 
that the Germa n pronunciation forms one of its greatest 
difficulties, this has, in all likelihood, come from the Eng- 
lish, who are often very hard pressed to bring forth the 
rough and guttural sounds in which the German abounds 
— for that this is too much the character of the language 
must be confessed, however much some of the Germans 
may be inclined to deny it. It is certainly a pity that 
High German, which, since the time of the Reformation, 
has been the reigning dialect, should not be the softest 
that Germany can boast of. This may appear clearer by 
a few examples. When, for instance, our language is 
content with the letter “ p,” the Germans regularly add 
an “ f,” which two letters produce together a sound at 
once harsh to the ear and difficult for the organs to pro- 
nounce. Our words “ pillar, pool, pipe, pepper, 1 * are, in 
German, “ pfaler, pfuhl, pfeife, pfeffer.” Our t also they 
change into ts, a sound by no means agreeable. “ Toll,** 
lor instance, is “ zoll,” pronounced “ tsolL** Zimmer — 
pronounced trimmer — is, in English, “ timber,** in Scotch 
and Low German, “ t limner.” The Germans have also 
that well-known mark of a rough language, the concur- 
rence of many harsh consonants, with very few vowels. 
Jn the words “ Pfingst,” — a contraction from Pentecost — 
and “ furcht** (fruit), this is very manifest. In the lat- 
ter example, occurs that sound which Englishmen learn 
with difficulty to pronounce, though it is quite familiar 
to Scotchmen. He who finds such an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in pronouncing “ Loch Lochy,** or “ Auchter- 
muchty,** will certainly not feel quite at home iu reading 
the two following lines of Schiller’s Mary Stuart : 

“ Ni miner lud Lie 

Das Joch rich auf dem ich mich unterwarf. 

Kelt Ich doch auch anspruchen machen konnen ;** 

where the unlucky guttural sound of ch occurs only nine 
times ! An Englishman will either slip over the Ger- 
man ch altogether, or make a k of it. A Frenchman 
finds himself equally at a nonplus hare ; and will cer- 
tainly convert this sound into sh. 

One circumstance that greatly facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of a true German pronunciation, is the regularity of 
the principles on which it depends. In English pronun- 
ciation, though a vowel or consonant have a certain pro- 
nunciation in one word, it is by no means certain that it 
will he pronounced so in another. This is a great grie- 
vance to foreigners, especially to Germans, who complain 
greatly of the difficulty of acquiring a good, or even a to- 
lerable pronunciation of our language. No pronuncia- 
tion, on the contrary, is more easy than the German. 
Each vowel, diphthong, and c o ns o n a nt, has a certain de- 
terminate sound, which it retains in almost all situations. 
No language possesses more than the German that great 
perfection in orthoepy, that the words are pronounced as 
they are spelled. 

But while I thus assert what, I believe, every one 
will find to be true, that the German language is, on 
many accounts, by no means so difficult as it is often re- 
presented, I would not be understood as representing a 
knowledge of it attainable without considerable labour. 
The Germans themselves say that their language is 
amongst the most difficult of cultivated European tongues. 
Let not, then, the student suppose that he will master it 
In as short a time, and meet in it with as few difficulties 
as he may have found in the study of French or Italian. 
Both these languages are a mere trifle to a tolerable clas- 
sical scholar. In studying German, the student does 
not find that assistance from a knowledge of Latin which 
he experiences in studying those languages which are 
formed on that of ancient Rome. Nor would I conceal 
that this language, besides the difficulty which arises 
from its being unconnected with Latin, and the two mo- 
dem European tongues which are generally studied with 


us, contains also drawbacks, which give no small troubtar 
to the student. One of the greatest of these is the entire 
want of all rule and analogy in forming the genders of 
nouns. To this neither the signification, nor the origin, 
nor the termination of words, forms any tolerable clew. 
Not only are things without life made masculine and fe- 
minine, according to no discernible analogy which they 
poetess with the sexes of the animate creatio n, but many 
living creatures, even of the most dignified kind, are, by 
the application of the neuter gender, degraded into the 
rank of things. Though one might perhaps tolerate that 
“ welb,” a contemptuous appellation for a woman, should 
receive this gender, yet it is certainly very absurd that we 
should be compelled to address a dignified lady ( das Frau- 
stammer) and a beautiful virgin ( das Fratdem) in the 
seme debasing manner. One would think that the early 
Germans must have had a true Miltonic contempt for the 
female sex, and, to make this their contempt visible to all 
the world, had interwoven it with the very nature of 
their language, by making some of the most common ap- 
pellations of the sex belong to the neater gender. Besides 
this, the Germans and their Northern neighbours have 
had the presumption to alter the order of nature, which 
the Greek and Roman poets had established, by making 
the son a lady, and the moon a gentleman ; which con- 
duct, besides the open insult it implies against the dignity 
of Apollo and Diana, has unspun the theories of those 
grammarians who have unwarily asserted that the sun, 
from Its majesty and superior dignity, has, by all nations, 
been made masculine, while the moon, which performs 
only an inferior part, and disperses only a borrowed and 
a weaker light, has been as universally considered as a 
female. So difficult is it to give general rules for the 
capricious operations of the human mind in affixing gen- 
ders to Inanimate things. 

But while this irregularity in the genders of nouns 
must be a great difficulty to him who would speak and 
write the German language with classical accuracy, it is 
manifest that it does not in the least degree stand in the 
way of those who study the language (as many do) only 
with the view of being able to consult the works which, 
it contains, belonging to their peculiar vocations. To 
such I can say from experience, that the German lan- 
guage, if studied with any tolerable degree of diligence 
and seal, will be very easily acquired ; and when it is ac- 
quired, the way is open to an excellency and an extent of 
genius and learning, which will amply repay any pains 
taken in the acquisition. Of this, indeed, our literary 
men are becoming mere and more convinced, and the. 
study of this language, long neglected, is now beginning 
to he more general — the language itself is no longer con- 
sidered as a barbaric tongue, unworthy the attention of 
civilized nations — and its literature, though long despised, 
la now looked upon with the admiration and the esteem 
which it deserves. That the state of public opinion in. 
this matter may still continus to Improve, Is the sincere 
wish of J. S. B. 

Gottingen, YJth July , 1829. 


ANTIQUARIAN SCRAPS. 

Start not, gentle reader, at the sombre, uninviting title 
of these brief notices. Antiquarian pursuits, it is true, 
are often but a species of laborious trifling, yet they some- 
times present points of interest and humour, and should 
not be condemned en masse. There is an indescribable 
pleasure in striving to dissipate a portion, however small, 
of that mist which mantles between the land of oblivion 
and the region of authentic record ; and, though it is 
perilous in some companies to avow a lurking fondness 
for mouldy parchments and faded ink, I confess I must,, 
as Mrs Malaprop says, “ own the soft impeachment.** 
Life has few things better than a quiet chamber, a clear 
ooa} fire, a glass pr two of rg$y gqrt, and ajpidnigbl sptjl» 
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Vy the light of a pair of tapers, orer a venerable tome or 
an aneient manuscript. 

la assisting a legal friend in some enquiries relative to 
a disputed election case in an English burgh, 1 was 
amused with the variation in the style and wording of 
aAd short wa and pohUe docu ments. The most ancient 
charter extant, is that of the city of London. It was 
granted by William the Conqueror, and forms a striking 
o outrast to the eopia ve rbe na* in which our modern law- 
givers and jurisconsults love to luxuriate. The following 
translation is from the pen of an able antiquary, Mr 
Bailey, one of the present keepers of the records in the 
Tower : — <* William the King friendly salutea W ill i am 
the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreeve, and all the 
Burgesses (* Burgh waller) within London, both French 
and English, and 1 declare I grant yon to be all law- 
worthy, as yon were in the days of King Edward, and 
I grant that every child shall be his father’s heir, after 
his father's death, and I will not safer any one to do you 
wrong. God p r e s er ve you." The brevity of Domesday 
Book, with its enumeration of tain! — villanl — milites — 
and homines, is well known. King John improved upon 
the style of his royal predecesso rs . The following foil 
and flowing enumeration, I copy from a charter of date 
1^06 : — “ The same borough and burgesses shall have 
and hold the same liberties and free customs as any other 
borough and free burgesses of England do have, well and 
In peace, freely and quietly, entirely, folly, and honour- 
ably, in wood and plain, in ways and paths, in meadows 
and pastures, in fees and lordships, in waters and mills. 
In vi varies and fisheries, in moon and marshes, within 
borough and without, and in all places and things.** For 
this comprehensive grant, the monarch took care to ex- 
act M the ancient fee-farm rent, with L.10 of yearly In- 
crease, payable to exchequers ; to wit, one moiety at Easter, 
and the other moiety at St MichaeL** As these fee-farm 
rents added considerably to the revenue of the crown, 
each succeeding monarch was careful to have the burgh 
charters renewed immediately on his accession, generally 
raising the amount of each, as the clergy still strive to do 
the tithes on their induction. j 

The fallowing curious notice occurs in a charter of 
Edward I. : — “ In his well-known hatred to the enemies 
of the Christian faith, the King also grants the burgesses, 
from every Jew or Jewess passing over the bridge on 
horseback, one penny, or on foot, one halfpenny. " In 
those days, the poor Jews were Indeed a doomed race. 
Three years before the date of the charter alluded to (in 
1277), fifty were drawn at horses* tails and hanged, and 
nil the synagogues orde r ed to be des t roye d , in consequence 
of some of their number having crucified a child at the 
town of Northampton. In 1287, they were all banished, 
and their property confiscated ; at this time there were 
15,600 Jews resident in England. They remained ba- I 
nfahed for upwards of three centuries, till Cromwell re- | 
stored them ; in return for which, the Rabbis wished to I 
prove that Oliver was the new Memiah, or the Lion of | 
the tribe of Judah. 

In the charters of Edward III. frequent mention fa 
made of the “ mortal pestilence,** and “ dire adversities,** 
In consequence of which the King had to lower his fee- 
farm rents. The awful calamity of the plague disappear- 
ed almost as soon as the city of London had been rebuilt, 
after tbe great fire of 1666 ; so the land-scurvy, and, be- 
fore that, the leprosy, became gradually extinct, when tbe 
reformation of religion and improvements of agriculture 
had removed the ne c e ssi ty of eating salt fish and salted 
meat during the greatest portion of the year. 

But to return for a moment to tbe burgh charters. — 
Richard III. was laudably minute in bis enumeration of 
the exemptions and privileges granted to the burg es se s 
on the payment of their fee-farm rent ; they were duly 
assoilzied from “ all prisages, chiminages, and taking of 
carriages, horses, carts, waggons; and also of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, beans, pease, oaen* cows, sheep, bogs, 


pigs, goats, kids, lambs, calves, eapens, hens, pullets, pi- 
geons, and other birds; conies, wild beasts, eggs, salt, 
hay, straw, timber, wood, underwood, billets, coals, and 
other utensils and victuals.** Edward VI., “ in consider- 
ation of rents owing by the dissolution of the abbeys,** • 
released about 40s. of the annual-rent. Elizabeth — ««• 
barely to have recited and confirmed the former charters. 
Charles I., in language worthy of hfa father, “ of his spe- 
cial grace, and certain knowledge, and mere motion,** 
granted fresh charter* to most of the burghs, defining 
mere dearly and definitely their respective immunities ; 
and, in several instances, incorporating the ruling powers 
under the title of ** Mayor and Aldermen,** instead of 
the old title of ** Bailiffs and Burgesses.** We may hero 
dose the list, for but little alteration was made by subse- 
quent monarehs, and the practice of rene win g burgh 
charters has, as our lawyers say, fallen into desoetnde. 

Fresh light might still be thrown upon our Constitu- 
tional history, if tbe anoient returns of members of Par- 
liament, made by the Sheriffs, were printed and publish- 
ed. Among the records in the Tower, there are returns 
far some of the burghs, in regular consecut iv e order, from 
the twenty-third of Edward I. -—the earliest epoch of ac- 
knowledged representation. It is well known that, far 
several centuries, the office of member of Parliament was 
eagerly avoided, on account of its being considered an in- 
tolerable burden ; and, to release themselves of the tax 
of two shillings per day, which the burghs were bound 
to pay their members, many of tbe corporations wholly 
neglected the precep t , and made no return, or prevailed 
upon the Sheriff to get them exempted, on the plea of 
poverty and incapacity. Some of the old returns have 
the names of sureties indorsed on the writ, in order to 
secure the attendance of the members. I have seen a 
written agreement, between the mqjor part of the bur- 
gesses of a borough and their representatives, so late as 
1645, in which the member stipulated that he would 
serve In Parliament, “ without requiring or demanding 
any manner of wages or pay from the electors.** The 
patriotic Andrew Maxwell, member for Hull, in the 
reign of Charles II., fa commonly said to have been the 
last who received this honourable salary. 

I shall close these Scraps, with an extract from an an- 
cient will, registered, with many others, in the office of 
the Archdeaco n of Huntingdon,: — “ William Ferrara, 
late Prest and Parsooe of the parfahe chnrehe of Seynt 
John the Baptiste in Htmtyngdon, (the church, by the 
way, in which Oliver Cromwell was baptized,) beqoethea 
to the parfahe ohnrche of Seynt John thirteen shillings 
and fourpense, to be bestowede abowte most nenrsssrie 
tilings ther needfall to be don ; and to bye and provfado 
a canapye of silk far the bolie sacramente ther, and that 
they nay provide for the Bybu&e, a desk, and a chayne, 
after the tumeete mature; to the four parfahe Clerks faur- 
pense everie one of them ; to every poure housholdcr In 
my parfahe, at the day of my bnriall, fourpense ; to thir- 
teen bedemen, bolding thirteen tapirs abowte my beryse, 
to the honoure and glorie of Almyghtie God, at dyrge 
and masse, fourpense to everie one of them.** The witt 
is dated in 1542 — two years after the date of the royal 
proclamation, enjoining every curate and parish to pro- 
vide themselves with the Bible of tbe largest she. ** It 
was wonderful,** says Strype, “ to see with what joy tbe 
book of God was received, and what resort there was to 
the places appointed for reading it.** So eager, indeed, 
were the people to aee and hear the blessed Book, that lb 
became nec es sary to fasten the “ Bybullfa** with a chain 
to the desk, after the “ honest manner** alluded to by the 
priest of Huntingdon. 


80MB ACCOUNT OP MY OWN LIPS. 

An Article by a New Contributor . 

Tax precise day and place of my nativity fa of little 
consequence. I mm approaching the yeura of confirmed 
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manhood when the prin ci p l e s m f the French Revointkm 
lint began to be disseminated in title country. Of an 
ardent disposition, and totally unacquainted with the 
world, 1 was intoxicated with the proud hopes for society 
which they held out. Nature had endowed me with a 
facility of expressing myself, and, borne up by my enthu- 
siasm, I soon became a leading orator in the numerous 
clubs formed by those who held like principles with my- 
self, It is not unlikely that my reckless disposition might 
hare involved me in some deeper plots, but my career 
was luckily put a stop to before I had engaged in any 
treasonable enterprise. An attempt was to be made to 
rescue some of the most marked English democrats, who 
had been arrested for the purpose of having them tried 
for high treason. Our Scottish leaders recommended me 
to their southern correspondents, as one wheee foarless 
character might render him of use. My services were 
called for, and I agreed to lend them with an ardour and 
singleness of purpose, of which, although long satisfied of 
the folly, not to say the criminality, of the scheme, I have 
not, even at my advanced age, learned to be altogether 
ashamed. Our attempt was frustrated. Some of my 
comrades wen tried for it ; but as my family, besides be- 
ing wealthy and influential, had been uniformly distin- 
guished for their loyalty, a friendly hint was given that 
I was in danger if I remained in the country. I was 
willing enough to quit it. My father was of opinion 
that sending me to the continent of Europe, with the 
sentiments I then entertained, would only be exposing 
me to greater dangers. I was therefore sent to America, 
to keep me qniet and out of harm's way. 

A branch of our family had emigrated some forty years 
before that time, and their descendants were living pros- 
perously in Virginia. To Virginia I was dispatched, 
with a liberal allowance, and letters of introduction to 
some, of the best families in the state. I took up my 
abode, at the old man’s earnest request, with a cousin of 
my father's, a man who had travelled much. He was 
one of t h ose who, to the most sedate and correct notions 
of life, unite the power of entering into, and making al- 
lowance for, the enthusiasm of youth. Under his gui- 
dance, and with the example of his truly great and good 
friend Washington before my eyes, I was taught, though 
with all the reluctance natural to wrong-headed youth, 
to see the folly and impracticability of the principles I 
had imbibed. 

There is no country worse adapted for a man who has 
no business to attend to, than America. Every one is 
so engrossed with his own pursuits, that an idler can 
find no way of killing time. I trav e rsed, during the six 
years that I remained there, almost every state that then 
belonged to the Union, and even made some excursions 
into the forests which were still the exclusive habitation 
of the natives. Tired at last of being the only idle man 
In the nation, I embarked for Hamburg, in company 
with a friend of my relative, a German, who had joined 
the standard of Washington along with Lavalette. 

The French Revolution, as it is commonly called, might 
with more propriety be designated the European Revo- 
lution. The principles which gave birth to it had been 
disseminated over the whole Continent ; they had been 
adopted and patronized by many crowned heads, who did 
not foresee the consequences of their dissemination. The 
state of society, too, which awakened them into such fear- 
ful activity in France, was not without its parallel in 
other countries. The declaration of hostilities by the 
sovereigns of Europe, under the direction of the Duke of 
Brunswick, was not an uncalled-for interference with 
the internal arrangements of another state, bat a na- 
tural attempt to extinguish a spirit, which they saw 
waiting but a successful example to break out in a simi- 
lar manner in their own territories. The injudicious 
operations of the aggressors taught France her own 
strength ; and the consciousness of the sympathy of a 
huge portion of evnry qatkrn in Europe, suggested the 


plan of defending themselves by carrying the war Into* 
the enemy's country. They were resisted at first by the 
military alone. The civ U population received them as 
apostles of a new and better order of things. But they 
soon experienced, that whatever the projectors of the Ro- 
voiutioa might be, and however fair the protestations of 
their invaders, the mass of the French nation had learned 
nothing of the universal philanthropy of the new philo-. 
sophy bat its language. They oppr essed the Inhabitants, 
and ravaged the Gauntries, as unphiloaophkaUy as any 
army that ever marched through them. 

llw oonsequeoos was, that at the time my friend Von 
Wolfram and I reached bis native place, a pretty strong 
reaction was beginning to be felt. It was the time of 
vintage when we arrived at his estate in Upper Saxony. 
The festivities of the season, heightened by the joy dif- 
fused at his return, engrossed us for a while. The ne- 
cessity of arranging hi* affairs, which had got into con- 
siderable confusion during his absence, — a matter in 
which, as much from a sense of friendship as from a de- 
sire to get a more intimate acquaintance with the com- 
mon business of human life, I lent him my amistanro, - 
sufficiently occupied us during the winter months. But, 
on the approach of spring, the renewal of hostilities, and 
their nearer approach, drew our attention to the state of 
the country. The re-awakening national spirit carried 
Wolfram along with it; and an unwillingness to part 
from him, joined to man's natural love of fighting, led mo 
on to unite my fortunes with his. We joined the army 
of the Archduke Charles. I hope it will not be ascribed 
entirely to the vanity of an old soldier, when I say that 
I served not altogether without distinction. We fought 
it manfully, until the reverses of Wsgrara and Austerlitat 
compelled Austria to sue for peace. My friend retired 
to his paternal estate, and I, in hopes that my long exila 
had sufficiently atoned for my youthful indiscretions, re- 
turned to England. 

I found that I had nothing to fear ; but, on my reach- 
ing Scotland, I found not what I had left. My parents 
were dead ; my youthful friends had either left the coun- 
try, or had forgotten me. I had acquired the habits of % 
foreign land, and there was little sympathy between me 
and my new acquaintances. Never — not when yearning 
for my native vales at midnight, on the banks of some lone 
American river — not when, on the eve of battle, I had none 
near me who spoke the language of my fathers — did the 
cup, which my own folly had brewed, taste more bitterly. 
1 bad wilfully torn myself from the soil on which I grew, 
and could not strike root again. I had cast myself be- 
fore the unpausing car of destiny ; its wheels had passed 
over me, and crashed the affections of my heart, the house- 
hold loves in which man breathes and lives. 

The moment I had brought my possessions into order, 
I applied for a commission, instigated to this step by the 
vacuity I felt at home, add the predilection which habit 
had given me for a military life. It was readily granted 
to me on the strength of the testimonials I had from my 
several commanders. Never have I experienced an emor 
tion, like that which thrilled through my frame when I 
heard, for the first time, the banner of my native land 
rustling over my head. I was again a Briton! The 
stirring times gave me employment enough. I have fol- 
lowed Wellington In every campaign he made till the 
first abdication of Napoleon, when, warned by the increa- 
sing infirmities of age, I retired. I have no reason to 
complain of my success. In our service, a man of com- 
petent fortune, who has a decent share of talent, and does 
his duty faithfully, never fails. 

After I laid down my commission, I made a short ex- 
cursion through France and Italy ; and since that time 
my residence has been, the greater part of the year, in a 
small villa about half a mile out of Edinburgh. I cpme 
into town every good day, chiefly for the purpose of ha-* 
ving hidf-ao-hour’s talk with my amiable and con v e r sa t 
tive friend M— . I may be generally seen about 
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t hree o’clock walking along Princes’ Street, to w ar d s the 
Calton-bill, where it is my delight to contemplate the 
magnificent views which it commands on every side. 
When the Exhibitions are open, I am generally to be 
found in one of them, sitting before some favourite pic- 
ture. I am also a great frequenter of dioramas, panora- 
mas, and popular lectures. When the rheumatism per- 
mits, I am frequently to be seen in the theatre. These 
indulgences of a desire to fod myself In a crowd, without 
being of it, are the only remains of my Continental ha- 
bits; in every thing else I am a very Englishma n . 
When the theatre is closed, or when the state of my health 
is not such as to admit of my visiting it, three or four 
friends of my own age to dine, and spend the evening in 
conversation, or at a qniet game of whist, are indispen- 
sable. My forenoon is spent in reading, except onoe a- 
week that I devote it to regulating my household affairs 
and other business. My books consist of a pre t ty exten- 
sive collection of English li te r a t ur e, from the thne of 
Shakspeare down to the writers of Queen Anne’s age, 
the classics, the best French authors, and books of voy- 
ages and travels. These were the favourites of my 
younger days, — my noon of life was too earnestly em- 
ployed to leave me much time for study, and I am now 
too old to enter into the spirit of the literature of the day, 
ao different in its tone from my accustomed habits and 
tastes. 

I can tolerate all opinions, hut hold fast to my own. 
I think this world, with all its faults, a vastly good one ; 
but hope to be able to quit it when the thne comes, and 
It cannot now be far distent, with resignation. I do not | 
trouble my head with politics, but I believe I am, if any ; 
thing, a whig of the old school, and a loyal man. I am 
k sincere, though faulty, son of the Episcopalian church ; 
although I reckon among my most esteemed and tried 
friends, some of our Presbyterian clergymen. Finally, 
I am, if you, respected Editor, whose Journal is the only 
one that crosses my threshold, think an old man’s prattling 
about what he has seen, felt, and thought, likely to be at 
all interesting and instructive, your very humble servant 
and contributor, A. H. M. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO 8COTLAND. 

By Robert Chambers. 

Scotlawd ! the land of all I love. 

The land of all that love me ; 

Land, whose green sod my youth has trod. 
Whose sod shall lie above me ! 

Hail, country of the brave and goo4, 

HaU, land of song and story ; 

Land of the on corrupted heart, 

Of ancient faith and glory ! 

Like mother's bosom o’er her child. 

Thy sky is glowing o’er me ; 

Like mother’s ever-smiling face, 

Thy land lies bright before me. 

Land of my home, my father’s land, 

Land where my soul was nourish’d ; 

Land of anticipated joy, 

And all by memory cherish’d ! 

Oh, Scotland, through thy wide domain. 
What hill, or vale, or river, 

But in this fond enthusiast heart 
Has found a place for ever ? 

Nay, hast thou hut a glen or sfaaw, 

To shelter form or shieling, 

That is not garner’d fondly up 
Within its depths of fueling ? 


A down thy hills run oountkes rills, 

With noisy, ceaseless motion ; 

Their waters join the rivers broad. 

Those rivers join the ocean : 

And many a sunny, flowery brae, 

Where childhood plays and ponders, 

Is freshen’d by the lightsome flood, 

As wimpling on it wanders. 

Within thy long-descending vales. 

And on the lonely mountain, 

How many wild spontaneous flowers 
Hang o’er each flood and fountain ! 
The glowing furze — the “ bonny broom,** 
The thistle, and the heather ; 

The blue bell, and the gowan foir, 

Which childhood loves to gather. 

Oh, for that pipe of silver sound, 

On which the shepherd lover. 

In ancient days, breathed out his soul. 
Beneath the mountain’s cover ! 

Oh, for that Great Lost Power of Son& 
So soft and melancholy, 

To make thy every hill and dale 
Poetically hsly ! 

And not alone each hill and daky 
Fair as they are by nature, 

But every town and tower of thine, 

And every lesser feature ; 

For where is there the spot of earth. 
Within my contemplation. 

But from some noble deed or thing 
Has taken oenseocation 


First, I could sing how brave thy sons. 
How pious and true-hearted, 

Who saved a bloody heritage 
For us in times departed ; 

Who, through a thousand years of wrong, 
Oppress’d and disrespected. 

Ever the generous, righteous cause 
Religiously protected. 

I’d sing of that old early time, 

When came the victor Roman, 

And, for the first time, found in them 
Uncompromising foemen ; 

Then that proud bird, which never stoop’d 
To foe, however fiery, 

Met eagles of a sterner brood 
In this our northern eyry. 

Next, of that better glorious time, 

When thy own patriot Wallaoe 
Repell’d and smote the myriad foe 
Which storm’d thy mountain palace; 
When on the sward of Bannockburn 
De Bruce his standard planted, 

And drove the proud Plantageoet 
Before him, pale and daunted. 

Next, how, through ages of despair. 

Thou brav’dst the English banner, 
Fighting like one who hopes to save 
No valued thing but honour. 

How thy own young and knightly kings, 
And their fair hapless daughter, 

Left but a tale of broken hearts 
To vary that of slaughter. 

How, in a later, darker time, 

When wicked men were reigning, 

Thy sons went to the wilderness, 

All hot their God disdaining; 
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There, hopeful only of the grave, 

To stand through morn and even. 
Where all on earth was black despair. 

And nothing bright but heaven. 

And, later still, when times were changed. 
And tend'rer thoughts came o’er thee, 
When abject, suppliant, and poor, 

Thy injurer came before thee, 

How thou didst freely all forgive, 

Thy heart and sword presented. 
Although thou knew’st the deed must be 
In tears of blood repented. 

Scotland ! the land of all I love. 

The land of all that love me ; 

Land, whose green sod my youth has trod, 
Whose sod shall lie above me ; 

Hail ! country of the brave and good. 

Hail ! land of song and story. 

Land of the uncomipted heart. 

Of ancient faith and glory ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


A nsw weekly publication, to be entitled “ The Foreign Literary 
Gazette,” is announced. The first number will appear an January 
6, 1830. 

Captain Brown Is preparing Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Horses; to be illustrated with engravings by Lizars. 

Mr Swan announces for publication, a Demonstration of the 
Nerves of the Human Body, founded on the subject of the Prises ad- 
judged to Mm by the Royal College of Surgeons. The first part will 
be ready in January next. 

The first number of the London University Magazine, a new 
monthly publication, will appear on the 1st of October. 

M. Barthelemy, author of •« Le Fils de i' Homme," has appealed 
against the decision which condemned him to a fine and imprison- 
ment, on account of that poem. 

Poems, by the King of Bavaria, and his son Prince Maximilian, 
are advertised by a Parisian bookseller. 

Frbnch Acadsmy or Inscriptions.— At the last annual public 
meeting of this body, the body did not feel itself entitled to adjudge 
any of the ordinary prises. The following subjects for prize essays, 
were announced on the occasion. 1. An enquiry into the political 
condition of the Grecian cities in Europe, the Grecian Islands, and 
Asia Minor, from the beginning of the second century A. C., to the 
transference of the seat of empire to Constantinople. This question 
is now proposed for the third time ; no competitor having yet suc- 
ceeded in discussing it to the satisfaction of the Academy. 2. A 
view of the changes which took place in the geography of Gaul after 
the fall of the Roman empire, explanatory of the names of cities, 
province*, counties, and dukedoms, end all divisions, territorial, 
dvil and military, of the French monarchy on this side the Rhine, 
under the./! rst two races of our kings. This subject is announced 
for the second time, and the prise is to be adjudged in 1830. 3. An 
enquiry into the changes superinduced during the middle ages on 
the ancient geography of those countries which constituted, in the 
tenth century, the European part of the empire of Constantinople : 
explanatory of their civil, military, and ecclesiastical divisions, from 
the accession of Justinian, to the times of Constantine Porphyroge- 
nltus i and of the various independent states which arose during 
that interval on the ruins of the empire, and flourished for a longer 
or shorter period. The comparative merits of the essays on this 
subject are to be determined in 1831. 4. An original critical dis- 
cussion of all the passages relating either to the person or doctrines 
of Pythagoras, which have been handed down to us by the ancients, 
with a view to establish as satisfactorily as possible the real amount 
of historical information we possess respecting the fortunes and 
opinions of this philosopher. The prize to be adjudged in 1831. 

An Ambrican Jumper.— We meet with the following curious let- 
ter in the New York papers, which have just arrived Messrs 
Editors— Please to notice in your valuable paper, that I propose cele- 
brating the anniversary of our glorious Independence, by leaping over 
the Little Fads, Essex County, New Jersey / which, not being suffi- 
ciently deep, I have erected a stage, so that the clear leap will bd 
about 80 feet. I perceive, by a notice in Alderman Bin ns’ paper, 
that some base person propose* that I should leap with a frog for a 


hundred sovereigns. I will leap with the worthy Alderman over aa- 
xnany coffin handbills as he shall ba able to collert, and will leap with 
him into Tartan*, if he bet* me two to one , and got* Jlrst. I regret 
to perceive that exploits of a most daring character make but an in- 
different impression upon a gallant people. Look at Leander, who 

swam across the I forget the name of the sea, to get a peep at 

his sweetheart — history has not forgotten him. Look at Hannibal, 
who crossed the Catskill Mountains in winter, before Mr Webb had 
built the Mountain House. Look at our late worthy President, Mr 
Adams, who swam across the Tiber at Rome, and the am* river at 
Washington City ; and look at me, who have jumped over the Pas- 
saic Falls several times, without being killed— will history forget these 
exploits ? Will not Noah Webster, in his next Dictionary, notice 
them 7 Every skimble-skamble thing in the country is patronised— 
an Italian singer— a pair of fat babies -a dancing corps— an Egyptian 
mummy, or the dog Apollo, can make fortunes, and can visit Sara- 
toga Springs in Summer,— while I, who have done what Jove never 
did, can scarcely make up a paltry fifty dollars. — 8ome day or other , 

1 ehail tote sue h a leap , that you will hear no more qf me, and thus 
leave the country to mourn over their to**. Samukl Vatch.” 

A very characteristic compliment has just bean paid to Rosaini in 
Paris, on the occasion of his leaving that capital. The performers, 
vocal and Instrumental, of the Grand Opera, assembled at midnight 
before his residence, and performed se /eral of the principal pieces in 
his new and popular opera of “ William Tell." Rossini has received 
the Cross erf the Legion of Honour from Charles X. 

It teems that the book trade or France is in any thing but a flou- 
rishing condition. Many considerable towns have no bookseller at 
all, and the market diminishes dally. This state of things appears, 
to a Commission d’Enquete of the Pails booksellers, to be occasioned 
mainly by, first. The system of the Douanes ; second, The Brevets, or 
licenses required for exercising the profession of a bookseller; third. 
The state of legislation respecting literary property. 

The History of the Prussian Monarchy from the death of Frederick 
I., by Manso, was lately translated into French from the German, 
and published anonymously. A German bookseller, ignorant of the 
existence of Manso's work, and mistaking the French for an original, 
has actually had it re-translated Into German ( 

A collection of Portraits of the most Illustrious Living Characters 
of Italy,— that is, of such as have distinguished themselves in the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature^— has been recently commenced at 
Florence. 

Theatrical Gossip.— J. H. Bayly, author of several popular songs, 
has produced a new piece at the English Opera House, last week, 
with considerable success. It is said to be founded on •« The Ayi- 
mert," one of the tales in " Holland Tide;” or, according to the 
Examiner, on Godwin's novel of Caleb Williams. It is rather curious 
that, with ons exception, the daily papers have been unanimous in 
its condemnation i while, on the other hand, the weekly press are as 
nearly unanimous in its praise.— Kean is again said to have suffered 
little in his late illness, and to be again performing with the energy 
and success of former years. We pray that it may be so.— The Dub- 
lin Theatre did not sell at 19,000 guineas last week, as stated In the 
Court Journal— it was bought in for 17,000 guineas.— The Theatre 
Royal will re-open on the 20th September for a abort after-season. — 
The Caledonian Theatre continues to enjoy its hitherto unwonted 
popularity. lu admirable Corps de Ballet increases in attraction 
nightly. We notice that Madame Vedy, principal female dancer, 
takes her benefit on Monday evening, with a moat attractive variety 
of entertainments. 


LIST or NSW WOBK8, 

Napier's Peninsular War, Vol. 11. 8vo, 20s. bds. 

The Hoise in all his Varieties, by J. Laurence, 12mo, 8s. bds. 
Whittingham's Novelist, Vol. XXXV. 3*mo, 2s.6d. bds. 
Morton’s Journey in Italy, 2 vols. 8vo, £1, 4s. bds. 

Stevens' Comments, VoL XV. 8vo, 10s. bds. 

Bal lance's Memoir, 12mo, 3s. bds. 

Hoogeven’s Greek Particles, by Seager, 8vo, 7s. 6d. bds. 
Bedford on the Catholic Question, 8vo, 10s. bds. 

The Bee Preserver, 12mo, 3s. bds. 

Burton’s Bam p ton Lectures, 8vo, 15s. bds. 

Carpenter's Scripture Difficulties, 8vo, 12a. bds. 

Williams’s Abstract, 10 Geo. IV. 8vo, 7s. bds. 

Bloxham't Gothic Architecture, 12mo, 4s. bds. 

Graves on Predestination, 8vo, 7k. bds. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. * 

Oua Correspondents must excuse us till next week. 

We ere happy to announce, that next S a t ur d a y*! Journal wIB 
contain a Poem firom the Pea of MnHemaos. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

. -Connected with Literature , Science, and the Arte . 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Published this day, 

THE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under DIF- 

FICULT1ES, illustrated by Anecdotes. 

This Part of the LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
' LEDGE contains two Portraits engraved on Steel, of John Huw- 
tii and Jam as Fbroubon. 

The MENAGERIES, Vot I. is now ready, neatly bound in cloth 
and lettered, price 4«. W. 

London: Charlbs Knight, Pall-Mall East Edinburgh: Oli- 
ver h Boyd, Tweeddale Court. 


This day, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in the 

M Wilds of NORTH AMERICA. 

By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

«* The Author’s buoyancy of spiriU, his perpetual activity, and 
never-failing resources, lunishut residence in the Forest, during 
the severity of a Canadian winter, form an interesting feature of the 
volume ."— Sew Monthly Mata tine 

In the company of Mr Heed we have skaited on Lake Sirocne, 
and glided down the Rapids of the St Lawrence with the same sense 
of reality and busy seat with which we lately galloped over the Pam- 
pas with his shrewd and indefatigable brother Captain Head. 

** The work before us is a verv sensible and entertaining, yet whol- 
ly unpretending production."— United Service Journal, 


CARPENTER’S LECTURES ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

This day are published, In one volume 8vo, price 12s. in boards, 

POPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITI- 

x C1SM and INTERPRETATION. 

By WILLIAM CARPENTER. 

Alto, recently published, by the same Author, 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 

of the SCRIPTURES. Price 16s. 

AN EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFI- 
CULTIES, elucidating nearly 200 passages in the Old and New 
Testament. Price 12s. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY: adescrip- 
tive Account of the Zoology, Botany, and Geology of the Bible $ with 
Engravings. The Second Edition. Price 16s. 

Printed for Thomas Tboo. London { end Richard Griffin h 
Co. Glasgow. Where may be had, Just published, 

I. 

In one large volume duodecimo, printed in double columns, 
price 9s. in extra boards, 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY; a Dictionary of the 

Lives and Writings of the most distinguished Characters, of all deno- 
minations, a t home and abroad, from the revival of literature to the 
present period. By William Joivaa, M.A., author of the 44 History 
of the Waldenses," 44 Biblical Cyclopedia," he, 

44 This is a very excellent publication ? it is remarkably cheap and 
well written, and is without any sectarian spirit, or a wish to elevate 
one denomination at the expense erf another."— Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, 

II. 

MODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE; containing 
Selections from Popular Discourses and other Writings of Eminent 
British Divines, interspersed with Quotations from the Works of 
distinguished Laymen. By Alkxandir Looam. In a neat pocket 
volume, with a fine portrait of Dr Chalmers, engraved by Freeman. 
Price 4*. In extra boards. 

The flowing are the principal Authors selected from : 

Alison, Balfour, Black, Bowdler, Brunton, Buddlcon, Burns, 
Buck, Campbell, Craig, Cuthbertsoo, Dewar, Dick, De Courcy, 
Erskine, Foster, Gordon, Gregory, HaII, Horne, Horsley, Hodgson, 
Hogg, In net, Irving. Jay, Jones, Keith, Kirwan, Log»n, Love, Mar- 
shall, Mason. Maturin, M earns, Moncrief, Muir, Paley. Penrose, 
Ruasell, Smith, James P., Smith, Adam, Stewart, Thomson, Ward- 
law, Wayland, Wilberforce. Willis. Wolfe, he. he. he. 

44 The selection does credit to the head and heart of the writer ,— 
every subject of a controversial nature has been wisely excluded, and 
nothing admitted but what must tend, if properly attended to, not 
only to promote our peace here, but our happiness hereafter."— Scots 
Times, 

44 This little miscellany has been gathered chiefly from Modem 
Writers in Theology. Its design is highly laudable, and it has 
been executed with good taste and judgment”— Scottish Literary 
Oaaette . ■ 

44 We can safely recommend this Volume as a useful pocket com- 
panion for the Students in Theology."— Edinburgh Literary Journal, 

44 The writers from whose intellectual stars the selection is made, 
arc all men of the highest talent and attainment."— Fr to Press. 


III. 

THE SACRED LYRE ; comprising Poems, Devo- 
tional, Moral, and Preceptive: including many Original Pieces} 
with an Introductory Essay on Sacred Poetry. A New Edition, In a 
neat Pocket Volume, embellished with an elegant Frontis pie ce and 
Vignette, price 4s. 

44 We were most agreeably disappointed, on tumtgMMfealeaves 
of this elegant volume, to And how little its title coirfiM&lptt idea 
of its contents. Collectors of Sacred Poetry too oraSiaaHkihefn- 
selves to the mere followers of Stemhokl and HoptiWW» rarely 
venture to cull any thing higher than the amiable n|p|ont of Dr 
Isaac Watts. The Editor of the Sacred Lyre, howevae, appears to 
have said to himself, pauilo majora eanamus ; and accordingly, has 
levied contributions from every great name in the Calendar of Bri- 
tish Poets. It is with real confidence, therefore, that we recommend 
this Volume to our readers. The Holy Flame of Divine Love, and 
the subllmer Truths of Christianity, fall with tenfold force upon 
the heart and understanding, when conveyed In the luumonious num- 
bers of real Poetical Genius ; and when Pope and Goldsmith, Par- 
nell and Campbell, Scott and Byron, strike the lyre, who will resist 
the impression l"— Literary Museum. 

IV. 

THE LITERARY CORONAL; an Agreeable 

Melange of Polite Literature, carefully selected from New and Es- 
teemed Publications, with many Original Pieces, in a neat Pocket 
Volume, containing 400 pages, with Frontispiece and Vignette* 
Price 4s. 6d. 

44 The Literary Coronal is filled with the choicest flowers that have 
flourished in the Garden of reoent Literature, and contains a vast 
deal of matter in a portable form *, It is rich even to satiety in the 
golden thoughts that have dropt from the pen of living genius. We 
warmly recommend it therefore to that numerous class of men who 
read as it were by stealth, and can only now and then snatch a pri- 
vate hour from the cares and fatigues of business s for such readers 
it must necessarily have inestimable attractions, and in our opinion 
possesses advantages over every other work of the kind, within tha 
range of our observation."— Scots Times. 

V. 

BISHOP TOMLINE’S 

Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 

Neatly Printed In a Pocket Volume, with a flue Portrait, 

Price 3s. 6<L, or on fine royal paper, price 5s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 

BIBLE, containing proofi of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, and a Summary of the History of the Jews. By 
Gaoaoa Tomlin a, D.D., F.R.S., late Bishop of Winchester, 

VL 

A CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE S of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, by the Reverend 
John Brown, of Haddington ; a new edition : revised and corrected 
by the Reverend W. Smith A.M., Glasgow ; stereotyped and printed 
at the Glasgow University Press: and embellished with a fine Por- 
trait. Price only 2s. 6d- in boards. 

44 To ensure the c o rrect ness of this work, every reference has been 
compared with the Scriptures, and some hundreds of errors, which 
have crept into preceding editions, have been discovered and corrected. 
The Publishers are happy in the conviction that they can with confi- 
dence recommend this work as being extremely correct, as well as 
elegant end cheap." 

VII. 

EVENINGS AT HOME, 

By Dr AIKIN and Mrs BARBAULD. 

A new edition, carefully revised and corrected, especially in the 

Scientific department, and complete H two vols., price 3a. in 

boards, or 6s. half-bound, with fine plates, 

EVENINGS AT HOME, or the JUVENILE 
BUDGET OPENED ; a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces for the In- 
struction and amusement of Young Persons. By Dr Aikin and Mrs 
Barbauld. 

V Be careful to order the Glasgow Edition, complete in two 
volumes, printed for R. Griffin h Co. 

VIII. 

KIRKE WHITE’S REMAINS, in Prose and 
Verse, stereotyped at the University Press, and complete in one neat 
volume, with s portrait, price only 5s. 6d. in boards. A few copies 
are printed ou fine royal paper, hot-pressed, price 6s. in boards. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to render 
this edition worthy of the patronage of the public. An original Me- 
moir of the Author is prefixed, by a Gentleman of taste and literary 
acquirements, in which all Attempts at Book Making have been stu- 
diously avoided, a fault from which even Mr Southey’s Life is not 
exempt The few incidents which compose the career of White are 
accurately detailed, and his literary powers justly and pleasingly es- 
timated, but the affectation of hypercritidsm, so much in vogue, and 
the redundancy of literary digression, are not fora moment permit- 
ted to intrude. 

*•* Observe to order the Glasgow University Preas Edition, being 
the most complete and cheapest edition published in one volume. 

Glasgow : Printed for Richard Griff in h Co. ; and sold by W. 
II untie and J. Lothian, Edinburgh; and T. TigOj London. 
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This day is published, price 5s. 6d. 

.PRACTICAL LOGIC ; or Hints to Young Theme 

* WrlteM. MM. ■ ' ‘ — “ ■ — 


Writers; to which are now added some Prefatory Remarks on 
Aristotelian Logic, with particular reference to a hue Work of Dr 
Whaldy's- 

By B. H. SMART. 


Printed for Whittaker, Trbachbr, dr Co. Are Maria Lane, 
London; an! Waugh dr lair as, Edinburgh. 


This day is published. 

The Fourteenth Edition, with important Additions, Alterations, and 
Improvements, by the Rev. G. Olivsb, 

In ISmo, price 8s. boards, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. By the late 

* William Prbstox, Esq. Past- Master of foe Lodge of Antiqui- 
ty* acting by immemorial Constitution. 

Printed for Whittakbr, Treacher, and. Co., Avc Maria Lane, 
London; and Waugh and Inner, Edinburgh. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS ON A NEW PLAN. 


This day was published, 

A Second Edition, in royal 18mo, price St. 60. neatly bound and let- 
tered. embellished with numerous Engravings, illust r ating Man- 
nan, Customs, and Curiosities, 


■RUDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a New Plan, 

M designed to asrist the Memory by Comparison and Cl aas fflm - 


By W. C. WOOD BRIDGE, A.M. 

The Geography is accompanied by An ATLAS, exhibiting, in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, degrees of Civilisation, the comparative siae 
of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates and Productions 
of foe Earth ; in royal 4 to, coloused, price 8s. half-bound. 


This Atlas has been compiled from the best Authorities, and con- 
tains all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and Clap- 
per ton. But its principal claim to attention is founded on the entire 
novelty of the plan ; each Map presents, not only the geographical 
outlines of countries but a series of numbers affixed to the Moun- 
tains, Rivers, and Cities, which indicate their comparative rank, and 
embla the Student, by reference to the Table of Classification, to 
discover their actual magnitude. The Isothermal Chart exhibits the 
Climate of diffluent Regions, as determined by Thermometrical Ob- 
servation. with their most Important Productions, and presents a 
striking illustration of the diversity existing in the same Latitudes, 
according to the situation of Countries. 

In the Moral and Political Chart, the outlines of each country coo- 
tain a number, showing its Population, and several emblems indica- 
ting its Government. Religion, and State of Civilisation; .and form, 
in effect, a Moral Picture of the World. 


Printed for Whittaker, Trbachbb, and Co., Are Maria Lane, 
Loadoa ; and Waugh and Imrss, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, 

A Complete SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


, TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS, AND SEDENTARY. 

B^TLEK’S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

DERS, — produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing Drink, 
preferable to Soda, Seidlitx, or Magnesia Water , and at the same 
tom* a mild and coolino aperient, peculiarly adapted to promote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 
of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, Ac. Ac. and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of having recourse to Ca- 
lomel, Epsom Salta, and other violent medicines, which tend to de- 
bilitate the system. When taken after too free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects are altogether avoided. In warm climates they 
will be found extremely beneficial, as they prevent accumulation of 
Bile, end do not debilitate. 

Prepared* and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes,— and 10a fid. and 90s. cases, by 
Sutler, Chemist to His Majesty, No. 75, Prince's Stbbbt, 
Edinburgh; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s name and ad- 
dress. in the Label affixed to each box and case,) may be obtained 
of all the principal Druggists and Booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

Of whom may also be procured, 

BUTLER'S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE SALTS,— which contain all foe solid in- 
gredients of the celebrated Springs of Hsirowgaie, with the very 
Important addition of the Volatile Gases in an immediate state of 
disengagement, by the addition of pure water, and altogether will be 
found a valuable substitute, proper for those Invalids who are un- 
able to reside at Harrowgate. The Wafer of the Harrowgate Springs 
is very successfully used in esses of Scurvy, Scrofula, and Bilious 
and Gouty Affections; and It has, in particular, acquired great cele- 
brity for the removal of the most complicated and obstinate Cutane- 
ous Eruptions. Th* Salts an mM in 4s. 6d. and Ife fid. Bttti*. 


This day is published. 

By STIRLING A KENNEY, and JOHN FAIRBAIRN, 
Edinburgh, 

THE SCOTTISH TOURIST and ITINERARY ; 

x or, a Quids to the Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and foe 
Western Islands, With a Description of the Principal Staam-Boet 
Tours. Second Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments. — Illustrated by Maps and Views. Price 9s. boards, or 10s. 6d. 
bound. 

•»« The rapid saleof foe first Edition of the Scottish Tourist is 
a decided proof of the superiority both of its plan and execution over 
any similar work. The second Edition, besides being illuitrated by 
four new Plates, will be (bund to contain very considerable Additions 
and Improvements. 

“ We have no hesitation in praising it, fines we happen to know that 
the most distinguished personage in literatim, whom Scotland can or 
ever could boast of, has deliberately pronounced it to be the belt 
book of its kind that has fallen into Ilia hands. It U chiefly remark- 
able for skilful condensation of much matter, which has lost none of 
its value by undergoing that process— accurate and extensive histori- 
cal knowledge, and elegance and vigour of diction. The formation 
of the plan of the work, and its various detail*, and foe preparatory 
study, must have cost much more latxmr than the curopositiou itself; 
for a plan more perfect— embracing uch a variety of objects (all that 
Is interesting ana curious in Scottish scenery)— Hind showing the geo- 
graphical relations in which these objects, and the roads conducting 
to them, stand to each other, never came under our observation."-— 
** The value of the whole work is much enhanced by a number of 
Maps, upon such a truly original and Ingenious plan as do credit to 
the inventor. — Each of theao is devoted to an enure tour, occupies « 
page, and consists of three columns, in which are distinctly traced 
all the placet of any note, (mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
villas, Ac.) along the route to be pursued, their relative distances, 
and the roads that diverge from the route."— Caledonian Mercury, 
111* May, 1829. 

" Those, however, who desire to extend their knowledge of Loeh 
Lomond, I would refer to Stirling and Kenney's Tourist’s Guide of 
1827— one of the best books of foe kind 1 have met with."— Seats- 
man, 16th April, 1828. 


Just published, 
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Coorxft’s Amebicav Novels. — The Spy ; a Tale vf Neu- 
tral Ground. 3 toIs. — Lionel Lincoln , or the Leaguer 

of Boston, 3 rob, — The Red Rover ; a Tale , 3 vels. 

— The Pilot ; 0 Tale of the Sea . 3 vols. — The Last 

of the Mohicans , a Narrative of 1757. 3 vols. — The 

Pioneers ; or the Sources of the Susquehanna* 3 vole. 

; — The Prairie, 3 vote. 

We have of late directed the attention of our readers 
to American poetry, and American literature in general. 
We now submit a few remarks on the materials afforded 
y by the present state of American society for works of fic- 
tion. A retrospective review of Mr Cooper’s productions 
seems to offer the best text for such a discourse, at the 
same time that it gives us an opportunity of attempting 
to annex an estimate of the talents of this popular novel- 
ist. It is a difficult task we have undertaken — to speak 
fairly and candidly of a nation whose social fabric is erect- 
ed on a principle so different from our own ; whose songs 
of triumph are over our losses ; and whose affections cling 
round objects which to us are repulsive. But, possessing 
an honest desire to do justice to all parties, we certainly 
do not think ourselves incapable of accomplishing our 
object, because our notions of America have been formed 
on this side of the Atlantic. Captain Hall is an emi- 
nent and recent example how even an acute mind, when 
brought into immediate contact with strange customs, al- 
lows the annoyance arising from slight jarrings of feel- 
ing, and sharp corners of character, to fret itself into 
overlooking the deeper and more enduring spirit of a na- 
tion. 

At the time when the revolutionary war broke out in 
America, the immense tracts which nominally belonged 
to the British crown, were but thinly and unequally 
peopled. Some few wealthy and populous towns were 
scattered over the long line of coasts ; the banks of some 
of the rivers were well cultivated, and inhabited by a 
hardy peasantry ; hut by far the larger proportion of the 
inland was an unreclaimed forest. The towns exhibited 
much the same aspect that we find in the wealthy pro- 
vincial cities of England ; — a busy trading spirit, dif- 
fused comfort with occasional affluence, a degree of polish 
and refinement among the wealthier classes, but an ab- 
sence of that finish communicated by the presence of a 
court and high aristocracy. The inhabitants of the sea- 
coast were, of course, much addicted to maritime pursuits, 
with a tinge of rudeness (if not something meriting a 
stronger appellation) from their frequent intercourse with 
illicit traders, the successors of the buccaneers. The 
forest was tenanted by its native tribes, 1 with the un- 
frequent admixture of an adventurous white settler who 
had pushed on beyond his fellows, or a hunter who had 
half reverted to the state of nature in which he found his 
copper-skinned brethren. The very imperfect knowledge 
we have of the Indians will sufficiently serve as an apo- 
logy for our not entering into any detail with regard to 
them. We only remark, that Uie advanced although 
partial moral culture, Which can W recognised in their 


character and institutions, had suffered much in the dis- 
trict towards Lake Champlain, and along the shores of 
the great lakes, from the collision into which they had 
been brought with French and English soldiers, during 
the protracted contests of which these scenes were ( Wit- 
nesses. It is ever thus when a highly-refined nation 
unites with one less advanced. The moral truths which 
the latter has been carefully accumulating in the lapse of 
years, become shaken and disjointed ; it loses confidence 
and belief in its own principles, without being able to ap- 
propriate those of its new friend ; its growth is prema- 
turely checked; the free-bourgeoning sapling is trans- 
formed into a stake which, from Us immaturity, rots in 
the course of a winter. 

There was at this period also, a considerable diversity 
between the character of the civilized inhabitants of the 
northern and of the southern states. The former were 
chiefly peopled by persons who had been obliged to leave 
England on account of their political principles. The 
latter, including Virginia, contained an admixture of po- 
litical emigrants ; but they formed a small minority in so- 
ciety, which was for the most part composed of adherents 
of the aristocrat! cal and royalist parties. The northern 
statesmen were distinguished by a sturdy independent^ 
and a strong attachment to the outward forms of religion. 
The southerns were a less precise race, with mors of an 
aristocratical polish. The climate, perhaps, and certain*- 
ly the older establishment and wider spread of slavery, in 
the southern states, contributed to increase the distinction 
between these two divisions of our American dominions. 
Other individual differences might he found existing in 
each colony, according as men were gathered into towne 
or scattered over a wide surface — placed on the verge of 
the ocean, or struggling among the privations and dan- 
gers of the back woods. 

Still, amid all these varieties, there was one prevailing 
groundwork of character common to all, and that they 
drew from the land of their birth. They were English- 
men transported far from the place of their sires, and set to 
struggle in new, strange, and often perilous circumstances $ 
but still they were Englishmen. Nay, more ; as we uni- 
formly see provinces and colonies imitating the deport- 
ment of the metropolis, they were Englishmen of the age 
in which they lived, the last relics of that race of men 
whose peculiarities flourished in such vigour from the 
time of the Revolution of 1688, till the Revolution in 
France gave a new impulse to the mind of man, and * 
brought into play heaven-scaling fancies, fond Hreamf & 
human worth — daring and self-devotion — madness and 
folly — all that is good, terrible, and base in human na- 
ture. 

The Anglo-American character was produced mainly 
by the operation of a recently-established practical free- 
dom, which the nation was still wearing in its newest 
gloss, and which gave scope for all the humours of which 
Englishmen have been, since the days of Ben Jonson, 
the chief practisers and patrons. It was a character 
plain, homely, practical, without one spark of poetry in 
its composition ; it was self-willed, opinionative, absurd^ 
it was a heart gushing with kindness under a mask af 
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■ptthjrs it w*s the highest spirit, ud the most refined 
feeling, assuming the deportment of blunt rudeness. This 
character, with some of its features exaggerated by the 
effects Of peculiar circumstances and situations, the war 
of independence found predominant in America. There 
was jdk Much learning among these men, for regular 
sem||H■• , of education were but thinly scattered ; but 
theraspi a wide diffusion of that kind of knowledge, 
which fiman of a reflective turn, and possessed of books, 
picks up in the intervals of an active life, — knowledge, 
which, if somewhat deficient in completeness and arrange- 
ment, is more vital — more a part of the living and breath- 
ing man, than any other. 

The sense of dependence, however, the habitual defer- 
ence to the mother country, had imparted a degree of 
languor to all their ways. The disputes, which termina- 
ted in the assertion of independence by the colonies, first 
lent energy to the American character. It underwent no 
other immediate change : life had been breathed into the 
mass which was already there. The Americans were 
not dissatisfied with the laws which determined their re- 
lations to each other, but with the superiority asserted by 
Great Britain. The great framework of their social 
fabric remained unaltered. They became republicans 
from tbe necessity of their situation; there were gen- 
tlemen among them, but no nobility ; there was no one 
possessed at once of the talents and inclination to assume 
the sovereign power ; there were, in short, no materials 
out of which a court could be formed. America was 
situated as England might be, could we suppose its king 
and nobles annihilated by some supernatural visitation, 
and the commons living on under the control of their old 
laws, in their present parity. America became a repub- 
lic ; but not such a republic as the classical scholar, look- 
ing rather to the poets than the historians of old Greece, 
ihncies to have existed there ; nor such a one as the idle 
believers in the advent of a barely possible perfection of 
humanity, hailed, in the empty war-cries of the French 
revolutionists. Some such dreamers there were in Ame- 
rica, but the solid sense and quiet determination of tbe 
leaders of the federalist party kept them under. It is 
true, there is reason to dread that the Jacobins are on the 
increase in that country ; but let us hope that the good 
sense of the nation will effectually prevent them from 
ever gaining the ascendency. 

The sound policy of the successive governments, by 
keeping the United States as much as possible aloof from 
European quarrels, has allowed them to hold on the even 
tenor of their way, from the moment that their institutions 
were settled. Education and the arts, useful and orna- 
mental, have made steady progress. Their influence, and | 
the intercourse kept up with the Old World by wealthy 
travellers, are daily refining the American manners, with- 
out obliterating the strongly-marked features of their na- 
tional character. The immense tracts of yet unoccupied 
land which lie beyond their settlements, offer an outlet, 
a sphere of exertion, for those turbulent and unquiet 
spirits, who, in a densely-peopled country, would prove 
dangerous to a government, of such an artless and simple 
structure as the American. 

If we have succeeded in shadowing forth to the reader 
the vague notions which our situation and opportunities 
have enabled us to form of the structure of American so- 
ciety, he (we can scarcely hope for the company of our 
fair friends along such a rugged path) will readily acqui- I 
eaee in the opinion, that the objects which there present ! 
themselves to an author’s eye, the passions likely to be 
fcwakened in his breast, are as yet of a kind more likely to 
call forth and afford materials for minds like that of a Field- I 
!ng,a Smollett, or an Akenside, than for genius of a higher 
order. It is only in times of commotion that great men 
spring into existence. A&sehylus fought in person against 
the Persians ; Virgil was nursed amid the storms of the 
expiring republic ; the Royal Minstrel of Israel poured 
forth his lays when bunted “ like a partridge on the 


mountains ; N Shakspgare flourished when the arising of a 
new religion had braced men’s minds to the utmost ; Mil- 
ton raised his deep organ-voice amidst and above the cl a sh 
of civil arms ; and, with perhaps one exception, ail the 
master spirits of our age carry upon them lasting marks 
of the impulse given to society by the bursting of the 
French Revolution. 

We do not mean to assert that Cooper is a kind of 
Fielding or Smollett. He is a denizen of his own age, 
as they were of theirs — he speaks its language, and thinks 
its thoughts. His style is (like that of almost every 
author of the day) more ambitious, but, at the same 
time, more free and flowing, than that of the last age. 
He also delights, like his contemporaries, to mingle beings 
of ideal beauty among the commonplace forms of every- 
day life — to cast a reflex gleam of poetry over domestic 
feelings, like the last golden beam of the sun shedding an 
accidental beauty over the squalid hut of the labourer. 
Cooper has all that nationality, the want of which js 
so often alleged as a reproach to American literature. 
His reflections, it is true, are such as might be made by 
the native of any country of European descent ; but how 
can nations, sprung from one common stock, formed by 
the influences of science and literature, possessed by them 
In common, and owning one common religion, fail to 
have a close family likeness ? When we say that he is 
national, we mean that his characters are the growth of 
America ; that the mountains and streams which he de- 
scribes, the forests that rustle In his pages, all the phe- 
nomena of earth and air, are American ; that his prin- 
ciples, feelings, and prejudices, all lead him to embrace, 
on every occasion, the cause of America. His lan- 
guage is copious and easy ; but we may add, that the 
structure of his sentences’ is not unfrequently careless 
and incorrect. . His delineations of character are al- 
ways graphic, although he excels more in the strongly 
marked and peculiar than the beautiful. In his earliest 
works, the plot was generally clumsy and incomplete. 
This defect he has now mastered; in particular, we 
might point out the Last of the Mohicans as a tale 
which hurries the reader along with an eager and breath- 
less anxiety, such as is excited by the works of no mo- 
dem author we can remember except by one or two of 
the best stories of Banim. 

The Red Rover, the latest of Cooper's novels, is also 
the most powerful. The story is that of a generous, but 
perverted mind, the commander of a piratical vessel. 
The time chosen is immediately antecedent to the Revolu- 
tionary war ; the scene is, during the first volume, in the 
capital of the colony of Rhode Island ; the rest almost 
exclusively on sea. We know no one who commands 
that dread element with such power as Cooper. It is a 
power only to be equalled by that with which he places 
before us the fierce desperadoes of the pirate ship and their 
energetic leader. The Red Rover is a second and more 
successful attempt at what the author probably intended in 
the Pilot. In this latter novel, the events are so crowd- 
ed as to hurt each other’s effect, and are managed as by the 
hand of % a beginner. The first conception is good, but 
there is generally a want of fhlness and finish. The 
principal characters, too, strike us as failures — in particu- 
lar, the ladles. And we may as well take this opportu- 
nity of remarking, that we do not think Cooper at any 
time especially successful as a limner of the fair sex. 
We must, however, qualify our blame by admitting, that 
even in the Pilot there are indications of that talent 
which Is displayed in its maturity in the Red Rover. 
The character of the hero — the redoubted Paul Jones — 
is powerfully, and, we think, truly given ; Long Tom Cof- 
fin is a jewel inadequately represented even by T. P. 
Cooke ; and the running fight between the American fri- 
gate and three English vessels has scarcely been surpassed 
by the author’s happiest efforts. 

The Leaguer of Boston is, as its title indicates, a tale 
of the Revolutionary war. In point of merit} it stands 
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much on a par with the Pilot The time of the Spy is 
at a later period of the same struggle ; and the book is 
more to our taste* It contains a beautiful picture of 
Washington. 

The Last of the Mohicans, the Pioneers, and the Prairie, 
compose a series. As, in the works already mentioned, the 
author has given us glimpses of civilised American life. 
In these three he has carried us to the boundaries where 
the white man and the dusky native come in contact. 
In tiie Last of the Mohicans, we And the Indian, as he 
existed before the independence of America, retreating 
before the encroachments of the whites, but p res er v i ng 
all tiie characteristics of his tribe. In the Pioneers, we 
And him lingering among the settlements, old and degra- 
ded, hot looking hack with pride to the days of his 
strength, as wo have seen a chained eagle, his feathers 
rutted and drooping, weakness in every limb, but the eye 
glancing brightly still, even amid disease and decay. In 
the Prairie, we are carried beyond the Ohio, and intro- 
duced to the scanty remnants of the Indian tribes, who, 
driven from station to station, have lost the associations 
of their lathers, and with them, hope and self-respect, — a 
savage banditti, who have parted with the virtues of the 
savage, without acquiring one tinge of civilisation. 

Our limits do not sdmit of dwelling at greater length on 
the merits and peculiarities of these works. We recom- 
mend them to the attention of such of our readers as have 
not already met with them. They contain spirited views 
of American society at different times, in distant locali- 
ties, and wide diversity of circumstances. They will be 
found amusing by the idler ; and even the more reflective 
reader may peroeive that they suggest thoughts on the 
state and prospects of America, which the paltry and in- 
sufficient histories we possess of that country have failed 
to awaken. 


The Family Library . No, V, The History of the 

Jews. In three volumes* VoL I. London. John 

Murray. 1829. 

The style of this first volume of Mr Milman’a History 
of the Jews is the worst thing about it. The author 
seems so versant in the German theologians, and, so inti- 
mately acquainted with the German language, as to have 
forgotten, in some measure, his native idiom. For ex- 
ample, he says, (p. 303,) “ Hezektah replaced his lather 
Ahaz on the throne.** It is evident from the context that 
he means to say M succeeded.” Now we are aware that in 
German ersetzen would be the proper word, but we are not 
aware of any authority for using replace in such a signi- 
fication. Again, in the story of Uriah, he says of David, 
u he did not perpetrate this double crime without remon- 
strance.” Had we not known Nathan wad sent to David 
after the crime was perpetrated, we should have inferred, 
from the use of the word “ remonstrance that the pro- 
phet had expostulated with him previous to its commis- 
sion. The general stiffness of the style is perhaps the 
consequence of an affectation of the brevity of Tacitus, 
which undoubtedly gives an occasional weight and point 
to the narrative, although the author at times, from his 
excessive love of condensation, leaves a part of his story 
untold. We advert to this fruit of the work first, in 
order to get more speedily over the disagreeable portion 
of our business ; for, these slight blemishes apart, it is a 
book of great merit. The present volume contains a con- 
densed and comprehensive history of the Jewish nation, 
from Abraham to the Babylonish captivity. The story 
Is In general distinctly told, and we meet frequently with 
passages of real eloquence. 

The history of the chosen people would be deeply in- 
teresting, if for no other reason, because it is the only 
authentic history we have of the origin of society. The 
t r u s t w ort hy annals of every other nation only reach 
back to a time when it had already attained some power 
and consistency, in perusing them, wo seem to be 


looking over an extensive plain, where the outlines of the 
receding objects grow gradually less definite, and the ex- 
tremity is lost in mists. But the history of the Jews 
places them distinctly before us from their first origin 
till their extinction as a nation. There is no period In 
which we are obliged to guess at the truth, hid beneath a 
dazzling but fantastic unsubstantial mythology. There 
is none in which we find ourselves on the limits of the 
two worlds of dream and reality, uncertain what is sub- 
stance, what but an airy mockery. Abraham himself 
stands before us as real a denizen of this earth, as the last 
king who sate on the throne of David. 

The progressive devdopement of the social system is 
most distinctly marked in the Jewish history. In the 
book of Generis, we have a large and wealthy family wan- 
dering in a yet unappropriated land, and settling from 
time to time where inclination prompts. Their whole 
arrangements are strictly domestic ; there are no laws, 
no magistrate, no relations of citizenship. Between the 
dose of this book, and the commencement of Exodus, 
there Is an interval, of which we have no account. When 
we meet with the Jews again, they have become a people. 
'Their origin has already grown obscure ; — “ Now there 
arose up a new king in Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” 
They are strangers in a strange land, viewed wfch sus- 
picion by the natives, enslaved, and oppressed. A de- 
liverer is raised up, who leads them out with a strong 
hand Into the wilderness, where God, first in his own 
person, and afterwards by the mouth of his prophet, 
promulgates a code of religious belief and civil ordi- 
nances, which they swear to observe. They are kept 
in the wilderness for forty years, that the stains and de- 
basement of slavery may be effaced from their minds be- 
fore they take possession of their inheritance. When the 
time arrives that the hearts and sinews of the nation have 
been braced by the free life of the desert, their teacher is 
taken from them, and his warrior successor leads them 
on to take possession of their new abode. As soon as 
his task is accomplished, and all the former inhabitants 
expelled or subdued, he too is removed, but not until the 
Israelites have renewed in his hands their oath to ob- 
serve the ordinances of Moses. 

The Israelites are now not only a numerous people, 
but they are in possession of a code of laws, and have 
obtained a fixed local habitation. As yet, however, 
they have no definite civil organization. After the 
death of Joshua, no one is appointed to succeed him in 
his capacity of ostensible head and ruler of the nation. 
They dwell together in the land, united by the ties of 
neighbourhood, common descent, common customs, and 
and belief, but without any other apparent bond of union. 
There is no appearance of chief or council. They seem 
to have decided their controversies by the judgments of 
the heads of families — princes, as they are called in the 
Mosaic books — in the different tribes or neighbourhoods. 
From time to time, on occasions of emergency, when dan- 
gers threatened, inspired leaders appeared among them, 
Sophetim (judges) ; but their authority seems to have 
been, in a great measure, military, and even that is ac^ 
knowledged only in one, or, at the most, a few of the 
tribes. Malting allowance for such occasional exceptions, 
the closing words of the Book of Judges may be taken as 
descriptive of the whole of this period — a space of nearly 
five hundred years. ; — “ In those days there was no king 
in Israel : every mail did that which was right in his own 

M 

Of this period, the author of the work says well and 
truly : — 

“ Thus ended the period of the Judges : a period, if care- 
lessly surveyed, of alternate slavery and bloody struggles for 
independence. Hence may rashly be inferred the total fail- 
ure of the Mosaic polity, in securing the happiness of the 
people. It has already been shown, that the views of the 
legislature were not carried completely into effect, and that 
the miseries of the people were toe natural consequences of 
their deviation from their original statutes. But in fact. 
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put of this period of about 460 years, not one-fourth was 
passed under foreign oppression ; and many of the servi- 
tudes seem to have been local, extending only over certain 
tribes, not over the whole nation. Above 306 years of 
peaceful and uneventful happiness remain, to which history, 
only faithful in recording the crimes and su ff erings of man, 
hears the favourable testimony of bef silence* If the He- 
brew nation did not enjoy a high degree of intellectual civi- 
lisation, yet, as simple huslandmeny possessing perfect free- 
dom, equal laws, the regular administration of justice- 
cultivating a soil which yielded bountifully, yet required 
but light labour — with a religion strict as regards the mo- 
rals which are essential to individual, domestic, and national 
peace, yet indulgent in every kind of social and festive en- 
joyment, — the descendants of Abraham had reacheda higher 
state of virtue and happiness than any other nation of the 
period. An uniform simplicity of manners pervaded the 
whole people; they were all shepherds or nusbandraen. 
Gideon was summoned to deliver his country from the 
threshing floor r Saul, even alter he was elected King, was 
fbuitd driving hte herd : David was educated in the sheep- 
ML But the habits of the people arer nowhere described 
with sUch apparent fidelity and lively Interest as in the 
rural tale of Ruth and her kinsman— a history which 
unites all the sweetness of the best pastoral poetry, with the 
truth and simplicity of rural life.** 

At the close of this period, the people of Israel — It 
does not precisely appear for what reason, but a variety, 
more olr less plausible, might easily he assigned — became 
clamorous for a more firm and energetic government, which 
Should draw closer the bonds of national union under one 
ostensible head. Samuel, then the most influential of the 


prophets, remonstrated ; he urged the distrust of God's 
providence, indicated by this reliance on earthly means, 
and also the danger of encroachment on their possessions 
and liberties by an arbitrary king : but in vain. The first 
monarch was unhappy ; and, as the kingdom passed away 
from him, so it retained no lasting traces of his sway., 
David, and after him Solomon, completely organized its 
resources, and carried it to its height in wealth, power, 
and splendour. After the decease of the latter, jealousy 
of seeing the supreme power in the hands of Judah, in- 
duced the ten tribes, under pretext of certain exactions by 
Rehoboam, to fall off from their allegiance. Jeroboam, 
the first sovereign of Israel, as contradistinguished from 
Judah, in order to render the separation permanent, made 
innovations in the national worship ; and, as the Levites 
adhered to the house of David and the temple, instituted 
a new class of priests. After this apostacy, the power 
and happiness of Israel dwindled away under a succession 
of usurpers, until it was removed from its place by the 
Assyrian. Judah, under an alternation of good and 
wicked princes, retaining, even when at the worst, more 
of the national character, survived for nearly a century, 
and was then carried captive to Babylon. Here the vo- 
lume now before us closes ; and here we, in like manner, 
dose our historical retrospect, in the words of the au- 


thor : — 

“ At this period of the approaching dissolution of the 
Jewish state* appeared the prophet Jeremiah, a poet, from 
Ms exquisitely pathetic powers, admirably calculated to per- 
form tile funeral obsequies over the last of her kings* over 
the captive people, the desolate city, the ruined temple. The 
prophet himself, in the eventful course of his melancholy 
and persecuted life, learnt that personal femillerity with af- 
fliction, which added new energy to his lamentations over 
his country and religion. * • • He survived to behold 
the sad accomplishment of all bis darkest predictions. He 
witnessed all the horrors of the famine, and when that had 
dene its work, the triumph of the enemy. He saw the 
strongholds of the city cast down, the palace of Solomon, 
the temple of God, with aH its courts, its roofs of cedar and 
of gold, levelled to the earth, or committed to the flames j 
the sacred vesse l s, the ark of the covenant Itself, with the 
cherubim, pillaged by profane hands. What were the feel- 
ings of a patriotic and religious Jew at this tremendous 
Crisis, he has left on record in his unrivalled elegies. Never 
did city suffer a more miserable fate, never was ruined dty 
lamented in language so exquisitely pathetic. Jerusalem is, 
as It were, personified, and bewailed with the passionate 
ao rwm of private and domestic attachment; while the more 


general pictures of the famine, the common misery of every 
rank, and age, and sex, all the desolation, the carnage, the 
violation, the dragging away into captivity, the remem- 
brance of former glories* of the gergeofls ceremonies, arid 
the glad festivals, the awful sense of the Dtvfne wrath 
brightening the p rese n t calamities, are successively drawn 
with all the life and reality of an eye-witness. They b o ss i 
bine the truth of history with the deepest pathos of fic- 
tion. ” 

In this necessarily bare said imperfect ouflfee* WO 
have turned our attention to the Jewish annals, enact- 
ly as we would to any ether historical document. But 
there is another and a deeper interest attaching to them* 
to which we Would call the feeder 1 * attention. Thai 
they contain the most cmnptete history we possess if t 
nation's rise and faM— 4hat they p res ent us with the idod 
varied energetic rep r es en tations of character — that we 
find in them instances of devotion, in the weakest is weft 
as in the strongest, to thetr country and its institutions* un- 
rivalled elsewhere, — all these rink to insignifisanee Wkeht 
we remember that the Jewish history is pe cu liarly and 
exclusively the history of religion. 

There is a devotional feeling inherent in the human 
breast* While eqjoying any highly pleasurable excite* 
ment, the source of which we cannot recognise* there la 
a natural, and almost irreristihle tendency to bow down 
and worship the Unknown Giver. But the mind of mad} 
not easily contented with Vague and f o r mless feelings; 
strives to attain some knowledge of this mysterious brings 
The se nses cannot apprehend him ; and the intsBeet* all- 
powerful though it be over what la s u b je c ted to it, has 
power over nothing bufi what the s e ns es reach to K; 
The vestioae and fergstive imagination strives, from 
every thing that it has seen, or hemrd, to body fetrtb 
the bring around whom the heart seeks to wreath the 
garlands of thankfulness. Of such materials* and by 
such a workman, have k ee n framed ail uninspired reli- 
gions. Fair in form, rich In intellectual and moral wis- 
dom, according to the character of the nation in which 
they had their birth, Hume would not have erred had he 
applied to them what he says of religion in general, — that 
it is the child of imagination, and that, although we lis- 
ten with pleasure and acquiescence to the gorgeous visions 
of the poet, the reason revolts when any one attempts to 
establish them by argument. 

This inability of unaided reason to form fer itself a 
notion of the divinity, and the danger to which a vague 
devotional feeling is exposed, if borne up by no stronger 
prop than what the imagination, the foster-child of pas* 
sion, can afford, lead us at once to enquire with anxiety 
for, and to fix upon, the only source whence religious 
knowledge can he attained. It is revelation. The God 
whose infinitude transcends our limited grasp, must de- 
clare himself to us before we can know aught of him. 

The sacred books, which arrest our attention by the 
strong external evidence of their authenticity, and then 
command our assent by their internal consistency, give 
us the history of this revelation. It was communicated 
to the first fathers of our race, and transmitted by them 
to their children. In course of time, the vital belief In the 
truths which had been thus communicated faded and grew 
dull. It was necessary to raise up some one who should 
preach the old and everlasting truth on the same authori- 
ty as its first disseminators. The Jewish nation was se- 
lected for this proud office. In the wanderings of this 
people, we find frequent proofs that the original revela- 
tion had never been quite extinguished ; but that, as with 
the natural day In some northern latitudes, the twilight 
of yesterday Aides into, and is blended with, that of the 
rising sun. The mountain where God first manifested 
himself to Moses, was looked upon with awe by the neigh- 
bouring nations, as the frvourite resort of some unknown 
but holler divinity. Balaam, Rachab, and others ac- 
knowledged, in the Israelites, at their approach, the ob- 
jects of the protection of a powerful God, who had com- 
manded the belief and veneration of their ancestors. 
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' This faith die Jewish nation guarded for long ages : at 
times with the intelligence of a man who knows and 
values his treasures, at times with the blind instinct of a 
dog, who jealously preserves the object of his watch, 
merely because it is such, although he is unable to appro- 
date it. This faith, gradually more developed, and at last 
perfected in our Saviour, has been transmitted to us ; and 
well it is our part to maintain it. Its high and holy na- 
ture, if rightly apprehended, exsr cb es a purifying and 
humanizing influence on the whole character. It is the 
only Immovable pillar on which we can lay hold when 
whirled about in the convulsions of the moral world — the 
only pole-star to which we can look up with hope when 
fainting beneath misfortune, or, worse still, beneath con- 
sciousness of aberrations from that high moral standard, 
at which the still small voice prompts ns to aim. Moral 
principles, amiable feelings, honourable spirit, all these 
are but part of ourselves, and may be overcome by the in- 
sidious whisper of other emotions. Religion is held out 
to us from above, and affords an external and additional 
support. It is a mast on which we, shipwrecked mari- 
ners, may ride buoyantly over the waves. Innocence 
once lost, who can restore it ? Honour once stained, who 
shall wash out the spot ? He who trusts on them alone, 
must sink In despondency, when he flnds them inadequate 
to his support. But religion secures us against such de- 
basement, by holding out a mean to regain our lost sta- 
tion. “ When I forget thee, eh, Jerusalem, may my 
tight hand forget her sunning !** 


A Flora of Berwick-upon-Tweed. By George Johnston, 

M.D. he- VoL I. Phcenogamous Plants . Edin- 
burgh. Carfrae and Son. 1829. 

Wi are told, in the preface to this work, that it was the 
amusement of the leisure hours of its author, — begun and 
carried} on as a relaxation to his more serious professional 
duties. Than only who are engaged in an arduous pro- 
fession, many of the details of which, to my the least, are 
somewhat disagreeable, can duly appreciate the delight 
which a study like Botany is calculated to produce in the 
minds of those who cultivate it for its own sake. And 
sum we ave that we may with perfest safety say to Dr 
Johnston, in the wards of an eminent botanist, whom 
snaasple and instructions have made many tarn to this 
Interesting science, that in his pursuit of this study, 

** whose pleasures spring up under our feet,” he must 
have bean plentifully *< rewarded with health and serene 
Satisfaction.” For whether engaged in roaming along the 
banks of tbs silver Tweed, which, from Its vise to its fell, 
presents one bright continued line of classic lore,— or wan- 
dering among the high rugged cliffs which render the 
coast of Berwickshire the delight and the terror of sea- 
men, — whether busy “ exploring the damp reoeaaes of the 
woods,” or the banks of some sweetly-secluded loch, or 
ransacking the treasures of some sequestered glen, whose 
melancholy gloom, a cause of undefined dread and terror 
to ordinary mortals, becomes the source of unmixed plea- 
sure and admiration to the Botanist — In each and in all 
of these situations, his enjoyment must have bean great 
and unalloyed, while the beautiful flowers which strewed 
his every step, appeared like “ old acquaintances rising to 
greet him with their smiles.” 

We hail with delight the appearance of such works as 
the present, and already some works of the kind have ap- 
peared. In our own country, the botany of the neigh- j 
bourhood of Edinburgh has been fully examined and 
made known ; the Clyde has had its botanist ; and in the 
Philosophical Journal, the botany of a small district in 
Aberdeenshire has been attempted. Till the present work 
of Dr Johnston, however, no regular attempt has ever been 
made to describe the botanical treasures of our Borders, if 
we except s Catalogue of Plants found in the neighbourhood 
of Berwick, by Mr Thom peon, and which a comparison 
with the Flora will prove to be very defective In Its eau- 


I mention of species. The author, therefore, we consider 7 
I entitled to the thanks ef botanists in general, mid mesa 
especially of the natives of the district c om pr eh e n de d 1 
within bis range, for having placed their “ fairy fl owe r s * 7 
on the fair page of history. 

The use and advantage of having local Flores is grant and 1 
manifest ; and now that there is a considerable degree of at- ' 
tention begun to be bestowed on that most interesting in- 
vestigation — the geographical distribution of plants — their 
utility is doubly increased. How curious, far instance, is It 
to know, that In one part ef the country where one set of ‘ 
rocks occur, there also grow a set of plants very different' 
from those in a neighbouring district where the geological 
distribution varies ; and it is interesting, when this much' 
is known, to trace the enquiry through any particular die- ■ 
trict, and to find that some plants which grow plentifully 
on one kind of rook, cease to be found where that reek ’ 
terminates, so that a small ravine or guHy proves as effec- 
tual a barrier to the further distribution of certain s p ecies' 
as If the wide ocean relied between. Seme good remarks 
connected with this subject are to be met with In the pre- 
face to this Flora, which consists chiefly of an Essay on 
the Geology of Berwickshire, written by a friend ef the 
author’s. This Is the first attempt, we are told, that has 
been made to sketch the structure of the county ; anfl 
there are few. If any, sketches of the kind so clear 
and intelligible in its details, while the animation of its 
style carries us, unwearied, through all the technicalities 
of descriptive geology. Many will consider it the meet 
valuable part of the work, and it speaks to the interests 
of those proprietors who have, er may hereafter commence 
the digging for coal on their estates. 

The county of Berwick Is divided naturally Into two 
great districts — the High, comprehending the subtiplne 
districts of Lammermuir and Lauderdale— and the Low, 
containing the rich country called the Meres. Agreeably 
to this natural division, the geology ef the county seems 
also to assume, for the most part, only two grand feature* 
consisting of two great reck formations, the transition 
and secondary— tiie former chiefly prevailing in the High, 
and the latter predominating in the Low, districts. The 
chief recks of the transition darn occurring throughout 
the high districts seem to be the grey wacki and the grey 
maeki date, except at St Abbh Head and the shore from 
thence to Eyemouth ; while the secondary formation con- 
sists almost entirely of the new red sandstone — in some 
places the old red sandstone appearing and forming the 
connecting link be t ween the transition and secondary 
rocks. The most interesting point, however, in the coun- 
ty, is St Abb’s Head, whether from its natural scenery* 
or its geological structure. M Few parts of the kingdom,* 
says the writer, “ can exhibit a finer and more splendid 
piece of coast scenery than St Abb’s, to him especially who 
surveys it from the sea beneath, whether it be in the sum- 
mer season, when in calmness and security he sails ovst 
the peaceful and pellucid waters, amid gloomy caverns, 
reeky archways, and majestic cUffs, half shattered by the 
storm or lightning, and shooting up aloft their giant great- 
ness to the skies ; or whether he visit it when the my- 
riads of sea-fowl are clothing the lofty cliffs, or darkening 
with their multitudes the noon-day sun, or filling til the 
surrounding echoes with their dissonant voices ; or whe- 
ther, when the elements of sea and sky are mingled toge- 
ther, and the waves are lashed up to foam, he aits securely 
on its mountain top, and eyes the maddening strife.* The 
Promontory itself U described as a huge insulated mass 
of trap-rocks, of which the principal are, trap-tuffh, 
amygdaloid, and felspar p orp hyr y , and Is completely cat 
off from the wide extent of high ground towards the west 
by a deep valley. 

It Is In treeing the relation be t w ee n this geological and 
geographical d i s t ri buti on of reeks and plants, that one of 
the .greatest sources of interest is opened np In the study 
of botany. In turning to the Flora itself, we find nu- 
mereos examples Thu# the Bahia verbamea seems only 
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to occur on the new red sandstone formation ; the same 
may be observed of the viola eierta — while the V. lutea 
occurs only on the transition series. The CarUna vulga- 
ris , and the Inula dysenterica, seem to occur only on the 
new red sandstone , while the PotentiUa vena only occurs 
on the trap-rocks of Spin dies tone hills. It may be obser- 
ved here also, that the Cnidium Silaus occurs most abun- 
dantly on every road-side and field almost throughout 
the new red sandstone district of Berwickshire ; and that 
though so profuse in that quarter, it does not occur at all 
in the Edinburgh Flora, except sparingly near Oxenford 
Castle. Some very curious and unexpected localities we 
also find mentioned in this volume. The Scilla verna , 
which seems almost exclusively confined to the west 
coast, here occurs in abundance at the eastern extremity 
of the kingdom ; and a no less interesting locality, and 
equally unexpected, is the station assigned for the Rho- 
diola rosea, a plant which previously was seldom or never 
met with, except on Alpine rocks. 

Dr Johnston has also in this work added several plants 
to the Scottish Flora. The Veronica filifomds he has as- 
certained to be a native of Berwickshire; and though 
this plant had been previously found in England by Messrs 
Borrer and Forster, this is the first time it has found a 
place in any botanical work in this country. The Eris- 
phorum pubescens also he has found in abundance at Lamb- 
erton toll, and in Lamberton muir — a plant which had not 
a place in any British botany, till the last edition of the 
late Sir J. E. Smith's English Flora. The Luciola su- 
detica occurs in the field below the Lamberton toll — never 
before, we believe, found in Scotland. The Senecis tenui - 
folius has been casually mentioned in Jameson’s Philoso- 
phical Journal, but this is the only botanical work in 
which it has been described as a native of Scotland. The 
Mentha piperita occurs also wild in a rivulet below Lamb- 
erton Shields, which is mentioned as being the second 
wild station that has yet been found for this plant in 
Scotland. The Sisymbrium Iris , and the Picris echirides , 
both grow about the pier-gate at Berwick ; and though 
they are within the liberties of the town, yet as they are 
on the north side of the Tweed, they almost deserve a 
place in the Scottish Flora. It is curious they have ne- 
ver been found farther in the country than just across the 
Tweed, there reaching apparently their most northern 
boundaries. Our author has also attempted to establish 
a new species of Melampyrum, the M. montanum. We are 
afraid, however, that he has been too hasty in so doing ; 
and we may state, that having gathered specimens from 
the Doctor’s own habitat, Cheviot hill, we cannot doubt 
as to its being any thing else than a variety of one of the 
common species. Here, also, as we are upon the dis- 
agreeable subject of finding fault, we may point out what 
we believe to be a slight error into which he has fallen, 
with regard to the Irish whin. This, we conceive, he is 
perfectly correct in stating, upon the authority of Mr 
Neill, to be the Ulex stricta, a different species from ours. 
But what is curious, this whin seems to be disagreeable 
to cattle ; and it is the common species, the U. europasus, 
which grows in equal abundance with the other, that is 
used by many people in Ireland as a substitute for hay, 
In seasons of scarcity. 

In his Flora, Dr J. has not contented himself with 
giving a mere catalogue of the plants found in the dis- 
trict to which he has confined himself, but has given de- 
scriptions of each plant, many of them in full. He fol- 
lows Smith in his arrangement and specific characters ; 
and in several of his genera, he even improves upon him, 
many of his general remarks being very excellent. We 
would point out the genus Erisphorvm, as an example 
of correctness and distinctness ; while we must also do 
justice to his great labour and discrimination in the 
genus Rosa, of which he has eight species — of the ge- 
nus Carex, of which he describes accurately 27 — and 
.the genus Salix, of which 18 are described, and many of 
them minutely characterized. The econ o mical and me- ■ 


dical uses of the most interesting plants are also pointed 
out ; and the graver and heavier details, the mere descrip- 
tions of the plants, are lightened and softened by a liberal 
recourse to many of our f».vt poets, — for, to use a quotation 
of his own, “ hq is continually coining upon some docu- 
ment of poetry in the blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, the 
cowslip, the primrose, or some other simple object that 
has received a supernatural value from the Muse.*' 

We conclude with again declaring our satisfaction at 
the appearance of this Flora ; and, being conversant with 
most of the habitats mentioned in the book, we are per- 
haps better able to appreciate the utility and advantages 
to be derived from it. We look with impatience for the 
second volume, with which we expect to be equally plea- 
sed as with the present ; and, in the meantime, we would 
say to each botanist who has perused this little volume, 
and whose path lies in another part of the country, “ Go, 
and do thou likewise.** 


The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. VIII. London* 
Treuttel and Wurtz. August, 1829. 

This is by far the best Number of this periodical that 
has yet appeared. In general talent, and diversified in- 
terest, it need not fear comparison with either of our 
standard Reviews. It contains, inter aha, some interest- 
ing statistical details respecting southern Russia ; an able 
statement of the moral features of the Roman Catholio 
church in Germany ; a sketch of the system of letting 
land on the Continent, a subject intimately connected with 
the condition of the peasantry ; a well- written account of 
the rise and fall of the Templars ; a graphic, though oc- 
casionally desultory, narrative of Masaniello's revolution 
at Naples, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott ; a biography 
of Mozart — the Shakspeare of music ; an impartial and 
full account of what has yet been done towards the da- 
ciphering of hieroglyphics, by our talented townsman Dr 
Browne ; and spirited specimens of the poetry and ro- 
mance of France, Spain, and Italy. It will appear, there- 
fore, even from this brief outline of the contents, that the 
Number embraces a wide field of interesting matter 
historical and statistical notices of countries, times, and 
institutions, respecting which comparatively little is known 
— graphic sketches of individual character, from the fierce 
lunatic who wielded for a moment the destinies of Na- 
ples, to him whose soul was all harmony like his compo- 
sitions — views of the moral and physical condition of our 
Continental neighbours — and a report of the state of those 
discoveries, which promise to bring clearly before us 
Egypt, the land of gigantic dreams, the Delos, tossed on 
tradition's waves, of the young Apollo Europe. The 
lighter articles that are interspersed afford a pleasing re- 
lief to the excited attention ; while the critical sketches 
and literary notices convey a satisfactory idea of what 
has been doing during the last quarter among the Conti- 
nental literati. 


Knights Scroll Ornaments, designed for the use of Silver- 
smiths, Chasers, Modellers, Die-Sinkers, Carvers , 
Founders, fyc. frc. To be completed in 12 Parts. 
Part I. London. T. Griffiths. Edinburgh. A, 
Stewart. 1829. 

Wx have already noticed, in the terms of approbation 
they deserved, Knight’s “ Heraldic Illustrations,” his 
“ Book of Crests,” and his “ Modern and Antique Gems.** 
The Scroll Ornaments, of which he has now commenced 
a complete series, are no less beautifully executed ; and It 
is difficult to say whether they reflect more credit on the 
designer or the engraver. The fancy of the one, and the 
burine of the other, have combined to produce an ele- 
gant, and, we should think, highly useful work, in this 
department of the fine arts. 
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The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, VoL ILL 
Part L Tke Pursuit of Knowledge wader Difficulties, 
illustrated by Examples . London. Charles Knight. 

August, 1829. 

This is the first half of an interesting and judiciously 
compiled volume, intended to enforce, upon all classes, the 
great and satisfactory truth, that, by perseverance and in- 
dustry, united to a moderate share of natural abilities, the 
highest honours may be attained in almost every pursuit. 
The work cannot be too widely circulated, among the 
young in particular, whom it will inspire with the love 
of knowledge, and allure to its acquisition. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


UNPUBLISHED POEMS, BY HU6H AINSLIE, AUTHOR 
OP “ THE ROYER OF LOCH-RYAN." 

Whsn we reviewed Chambers’s collection of Songs and 
Ballads, we gave, among other extracts from his volumes, 
the “ Rover of Loch-ryan and having been particularly 
struck with the spirit and originality of that song, we 
expressed a wish to know something more of its author. 
This wish has been subsequently gratified, and several 
papers have been placed in our hands, by which we 
have been enabled to form a more extended and accurate 
estimate of Ainslie’s genius. We are induced now to 
notice his writings, because we are satisfied that he has 
produced many things which d e s er ve to he much better 
known than they, are; and because, in a work like the 
LiraaART Journal, which we have always wished to 
impress with a decidedly national character, we are at 
all times glad to bring the merits of any of our country- 
men before the public, whom accidental circumstances 
may have hitherto kept too much in the background. 

Hugh Ainalie, who is a native of Ayrshire, held for 
some time the situation of amanuensis to the late vene- 
rable and celebrated Dugald Stewart, from whose family 
he was transferred to the Register Office, Edinburgh. 
He was employed as a derk in that establishment for 
some years ; but having married, and finding his income 
much too limited, he left this country, along with his 
wife and family, in 1822, for America, and is now final- 
ly settled, after many wanderings, on the hanks of the 
Ohio, in the neighbourhood of that phoenix city of the 
central states, Cincinnati. Before emigrating from his 
native country, Alnslie published a book, entitled ** A 
Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns,** which, however, 
from the want of an influential publisher, fell almost 
still-born from the press. It has only recently been put 
Into our hands ; but, on perusal, we find in it, together 
with a good deal of vulgarity and nonsense, many indi- 
cations of original, though unpruned genius, and a good 
bold mixture of the ludicrous and the tender. It is a 
sort of melange of prose and poetry, but the poetry is de- 
cidedly the superior of the two ; indeed, without it, the 
book would be comparatively worthless. In most of the 
poetic pieces, there is either a breadth of humour, or a 
gentleness of pathos, or a freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, which mark a mind of higher susceptibilities than is 
often met with in common life. Among these effusions 
we would particularly mention the “ Rover of Loch- 
ryan,** which originally appeared in this volume, together 
with the “ Ingle-aide,’' the M Ballad to the Bat,** the 
“ Gowan o' the West,** the M Recipe for making a Scots- 
man,** the “ Lads o' Lendalftt," several songs, and the 
ballad of “ Sir Arthur and Lady Ann.** Of these we 
shall extract only the last, r e s erv ing the rest of our space 
for some manuscript poems, by the same author, with 
which we have been favoured : 

SIR ARTHUR AND LADY ANN. 

Sir Arthur's foot is on the sand — 

His boat wears in the wind. 

An* he's turn'd him to a fair foot-page 
Was standing hint behind. 


M Gae hame, gae hame, my bonny boy. 

An* glad your mother’s so, 

I bae left anew to weep an’ rue ; 

See, there’s nane maun weep for thee. 

“ An' take this to my father's ha*, 

An' tell him I maun speed ; 

There’s fifty men in chase o' me. 

An* a price upon my head. 

“ An* bear this to Dunellie's towers, 

Where my love Annie's gane ; 

It is a Jock o' my brown hair 
Girt with the diamond stane." 

“ Dunellie, he has daughters five. 

An* some o' them are fair ; 

See, how will I ken thy true love 
Amang sae mony there ? M 

“ Yell ken her by the stately step. 

As she gaes up the ha’ ; 

Yell ken her by the look o' love, 

That peers out o’er them a*. 

“ Ye’ll ken her by the braid o' gowd. 

That spreads o’er her ee-bree ; 

Yell ken her by the red red c-h^k , 

When ye name the name o' me. 

“ That cheek sou’d lain on this breast-bane. 
Her hame sou’d been my ha* ; 

Our tree is bow’d, our flower is dow’d, 

Sir Arthur's an outlaw.** 

He sigh’d, and turn'd him right about, 
Whare the sea lay braid and wide ; 

It’s no to see his bonny boat, 

But a watery cheek to hide. 

The page has doff’d his feather'd cap, 

But ail' his raven hair ; 

An* out there ca m e the yellow locks, 

Like swirls o’ the gowdeu wair. 

Syne he’s updone his doublet clasp. 

Was o’ the grass-green hue j 

An*, like a lily frae the pod, 

A lady burst in view. 

u Tell out thy errand now? 8ir Knight, 
Wi* thy love-tokens a* ; 

If I e'er rin against my will. 

It shall be at a lover’s ca’." 

Sir Arthur turn'd him round about. 

E'en as the lady spake ; 

An* thrice he dighted his dim ee, 

An' thrice he stepped back. 

But ae blink o' her bonny ee, 

Out spake his Lady Ann, 

An* he’s catch'd her by the waist sae sma*, 
Wi* the gripe o* a drowning man. 

“ O ! Lady Ann, thy bed's been hard. 
When 1 thought it the down ; 

O ! Lady Ann, thy love's been deep, 

When I thought it was flown. 

“ I've met my love in the greenwood — 
My foe on the brown hill ; 

But I ne'er met wi* aught before 
I liked sae wed — and ill. 

M O ! I could make a queen o’ thee. 

An’ it would be my pride ; 
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But, Lady Ann, it's no for thee 
To be an outlaw's bride.” 

“ Hae I left kith and kin. Sir Knight, 

To turn about and rue ? 

Hae I shared win* and wet wi* thee, 

, That I maun leave thee nojp ? 

“ There's gowd and siller in this han*. 

Will buy us mony a rigg ; 

There's pearlings in this other han*, 

A stately tower to bigg. 

“ Though thou'rt an outlaw free this lan’. 

The world's braid and wide ; 

Make room, make room, my merry-men, . 

For young Sir Arthur's bride |” 

There Is in the above a great deal of the genuine spirit 
of the old Scottish ballad ; and our readers, we think, 
will be willing to confess with us, that the man who can 
write thus, ought not to write altogether unknown. Since 
Mr Ainalie went to reside in America, nothing of his has 
appeared in print on this side of the Atlantic, with the 
exception of a paper or two in the Newcastle Magazine, 
which he entitled “ Feelings of a Foreigner in America.” 
He contributes, however, to American publications ; and 
he has, from time to time, transmitted to his friends at 
home poetical effusions of great merit, some of which we 
have now pleasure in making public. We shall begin 
with a poem, which bears date “ January 25th, 1823 

LINES WRITTEN ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS'S BIRTH- 
DAY, WHEN WANDERING BELATED IN THE MOUNTAIN 
r ASSES ON THE FRONTIERS OF VERMONT* 

When last my feeble voice I raised 
To thy immortal dwelling, 

The flame of friendship round me biased, 

On breath of rapture swelling ! 

Now, far into a foreign land, 

The heavens above me soowllng. 

The big bough waving like the wand. 

The forest caverns howling ! 

No kindred voice is in mine ear, 

No heart with mine is beating ; 

No tender eye of blue is near, 

My glance of kindness meeting. 

But woody mountains, towering rude. 

Dare heaven with their statures ! 

'Tia nature in her roughest mood, 

Amidst her roughest features S 

Yet thou, who sang'st of nature's charms, 

In barrenness and blossom, 

Thy strain of love and freedom warms 
The chill that's in my bosom. 

And here, where tyranny is mute, 

And right hath the ascendance, 

O, where's the soil could better suit 
Thy hymn of Independence ? 

Thou giant 'mong the mighty dead ! 

Full bowls to thee are flowing ; 

High souls of Scotia's noble breed 
With pride this night are glowing ! 

In a very different style, but not the less spirited and 
good, is the following song : 

i'm living yet. 

This flesh has been wasted, this spirit been vest, 

Till I've wish'd that my deeing day were the next ; 
But trouble will flee, an’ sorrow will flit, 

See tent me, my lads — I’m living yet ! 


Ay, when days war dark, an’ the nights as grim. 

When the heart was dowff, an* the ee was dim. 

At the tail o' the purse, at the end o' my wit. 

It was time to quit— -but I'm living yet ! 

Our pleasures are constantly gfen to disease, 

An' Hope, poor thing, aft gets dowy, and diet; 

While dyster Care, wi’ his darkest litt, 

Keeps dipping awa* — but I'm living yet ! 

A wee drap drink, an* a canty chid. 

Can lau^h at the war!', an' defy the defl ; 

Wi* a blink o* sense, an* a flaught o' wit. 

Oh ! that's the gear's kept me living yet ! 

In a similar spirit is 

A DECEMBER DUTY. 

The merry bird o* simmer's flown, 

Wi* his breve companions a* ; 

Grim winter has the green leaf stown, 

An' gifted us the snaw. 

The big bough sings a dowy sang, 

As it swings in the deepening drift ; 

An' the glint o* day just creeps alang 
The ledge o' the leaden lift. 

But awa’ wi* words in wintry weed, 

An* thoughts that bode o' ill ! 

What ! are we o' the forest breed 
To dow wi' the daffodill ? 

Let's voose up merry days we’ve seen, 

When carping care was dumb ; 

Let’s think on flowers an' simmers green, ■ 
There's Julys yet to come ! 

Though my lair Is in a foreign land* 

My friens* ayont the sea. 

There’s fusion ip affection's hand 
To draw them yet to me ! 

The pensive vein of thought which runs through the 
following poem, contrasts well with the above : 

LINES WRITTEN XT THE RIVER SIDE* 

Sweet, sober, solitary Nook, 

Where many an hour I stole, 

To read, as in a written book, 

The records of my soul ! 

Oft when the morn came down the deugh. 

To gild thy waters dear, 

And birds set up their merry sough, 

Thou'st found me pondering boa. 

And when the son lay in the west, 

And dewdrope sought the flower. 

The gowan'd sward I've often press'd. 

Within thy haael bower. 

Sending my weary spirit forth 
Through wilds that lay before, 

And wishing they might be mere smooth 
Than tboee I’ve wandered o’er. 

These days are done, and I duv near 
My last fond look to take, 

And think of one who often hem 
Will wander for my sake* 

And when cold winter’s blasting look 
Bids summer's sweets depart, 

Shell see within this wither'd nook, 

An emblem of my heart I 

! The following also deserves a ; 
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The barky '• in the mew, hoys, 

The hey h la the sleek ; 

An* grain o’ e* kind now, hoys, 

Is under repo ami Shask. 

flee g l ow year tools efco nt the yard, 

Let's asset wi’ as accord ; 

We’re bent enough out ower the nmi, 

Well bend new ower the board. 

O many a ane hae sawn, hoys. 

To see another reap ; 

To see what he has grown, boys, 

But swell a landlord's heap. 

But rent, or tax, or tithe, boys, 

Oar girnels darns spill ; 

These burdens were bought off^ boys, 

Laigsyne at Bunker's HilL 

. What though the hand be like a hoof. 

The cheek be like the gran', 

Thf wearied shank be kicking proof. 

An' rather stiff for fun ? 

Ne'er fear, we’ll get the slight o*t. 

An* tongues shall wag like dads ; 

An* faith we’se hae a night o’t. 

Or punch an' pantry fails ! 

When hearty health is given, boys, 

To season life's dull lease, 

An* plenty comes frae heaven, boys, 

To mate wi' gentle peaces— 

The soul that vrlnna glow, then, 

Is chill'd wi' gripping greed, 

And the heart that wlnna flow, then, 

Is a stony heart indeed ! 

We shall give our readers at p re sent only one more 
specimen of Mr AinsUe’s a bilit ies. It is a Seeteh song 
of great merit : 

narr days. 

* The midnight hour b clinking, lads, 

An* the douce an' the decent are winking, lads, 

Sae 1 teU ye again, 

Be’t wed or ill taen, 

It’s time ye were quitting your drinking, lade.** 

f* Gao ben an* mind your gantry, Kate, 

Gb's malr o' your besr and loos bantry, Kale ; 

For wo vow whare we sit, 

That afore we shall flit, 

Well he better acquaint wi' your pantry, Kale. 

** The daft days ars but beginning, Kate, 

An' wo’ve sworn (wad ye hae us be sinning, Kate?) 
By our faith an' our houp, 

Wo shell stick by the stoup. 

As long as a barrel keeps r inning, Kate. 

“ Through spring an' through simmer we moil it, Kate, 
Through hay an* through harvest we toil it, Kate $ 
Sae ye ken, whan the wheel 
Is beginning to squeel, 

It’s time for to grease or to oil it, Kate* 

“ Then score us another drappy, Kate, 

An' gie us a cake to our cappy, Kate, 

For, by spiggot an 7 pin. 

It were malr than a sin 
To fUt when we're sitting sae happy, Kate.** 

We are glad that we have thus had it in our power to 
de some justice to a deter man, now self-exiled from kb 


country * and, m wo believe it is m A unlikely that tin 
present number of the Litbeaby Joubkal will foil into 
his hands, ws doubt not that it will give him some plsoonra 
to perceive, that the genius which God has given him is 
pot destined to past entirely unappreciated in his native 
country. 


THfl CHIMBS Off RICHARD HA WHIRS. 

By Thomas Aird, Author qf “ Religious Charac- 
teristics” frc. 

Whbw a young man, Rbhsrd Hawkins was guilty of the 
heinous crime of betraying the daughter of a respectable 
former in the west of Galloway, of the name of Emily 
Robson. As he yet loved the injured maiden, he would 
have married her, hut in thb he was determinedly oppoeed 
by her relatives, and particularly by her only brother, be- 
twixt whom and himself an inveterate hostil i ty had, from 
various causes, been growing up since their earliest boy- 
hood. From remorse partly} and shame and disappoint- 
ment, and partly from other causes, Hawkins h ereupo n 
left Ms home and went abroad ; hut after making a con- 
siderable sum of money he returned to Scotland, deter- 
mined to use every rsm oos trance to win over Emily's 
friends to allow him yet by marriage to make reparation 
to tbe gentle maiden, the remembrance of whose beauty 
and faithful oonflding spirit had unesasiagiy haunted 
him in a foreign land. He arrived flrst at Glaogew, and 
proceeded thence to Edinburgh, where he purposed to 
stay a week or a fortnight before going southward ta Ma 
native county, in wMch also Emily Robson resided. 

During his stay in the metropolis, having been one 
evening Invited to sup at the house of a gentleman, or! • 
ginally from the sum county with himself, scarcely 
had he taken his seat hi his host's parlour, when Emi- 
ly's brother entered, and instantly recognizing him, ad- 
vanced with a face of grim wrath, denounced him as 
a villain, declared he would not sit a moment in Ma 
company, and to make good his declaration, instantly 
turned on Ms heel and left the house. The violent spi- 
rit of Hawkins was In a moment stung to madness by 
this rash and u n seaso n a bl e insolence, which was offered 
him, moreover, before a number of gentlemen ; he rose, 
craved their leave for a moment, that be might follow, 
and show Mr Robson Ms mistake ; and sallying out of 
the house, without Ms hat, he overtook Ms aggressor sn 
the street, tapped him on the shoulder, and thus bespoke 
Mas, with a grim smile : — 44 Why, sir, give me leave te 
propound to you that this same word and exit of y e ura 
ars moot preciously insolent. With your leave, now, I 
must have you hack, gently to unsay me a word or two ; 
or, by heaven ! this night you r blood shall wash out the 
imputation !" 

44 This hour— this hour!’* replied Rebeen, in a hoarse 
compressed whisper; 44 my soul c raves to grapple with 
you, and put our mutual affair to a mortal arbitrament. 
Hark ye, Hawkins, you are a stranger in this dty, I 
presume, and cannot reasonably be expected easily to pro- 
vide yourself with a second ; moreover, that no one would 
back such a villain ; — now, wHl yon follow me this mo- 
ment to my lodgings, accept from my hand one of a pair 
of pistols, and let us, without farther formality, retire to 
a convenient place, and do ourselves a pleasure and a Jus- 
tice. I am a- weary of living under the same sun with 
you, and If I can shed your foul blood beneath yon chaste 
stars of God, I would willingly die for it. Dare yon 
follow me?— and quickly, before those fellows think of 
looking after us ?** 

To Hawkins' boiling heart of indignation twas no hard 
task so to follow, and the above proposal of Robson waq 
strictly and instantly followed up. We most notice here 
particularly, that, aa the parties were about to leave the 
house, a letter waa put into Robson's hand, who, seeing 
that it waa from his mother, and bore the eotwmrt noti- 
fleation of mourning, craved Hawkins* penzdoshm to read 
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it, which he did with a twinkling In his eye, and a work- 
iif, as of deep grief, in the muscles of his foce ; but in a 
minute he violently crushed the letter, pnt it in his pocket, 
and, turning anew to his foe with glaring eyes of anger, 
told him that all was ready. And now we shall only 
state generally, that, within an hour from the first pro- 
vocation of the evening, this mortal and irregular duel 
was settled, and left Robson shot through the body by his 
antagonist. No sooner did Hawkins see him fall, than 
horror and remorse for his deed rushed upon him ; he ran 
to the prostrate youth, attempted to raise him up, but 
dared not offer pity or ask forgiveness, for which his soul 
yet panted. The wounded man rejected his asristance, 
waved him off, and thus faintly but fearfully spoke : — 
“ Now, mine enemy ! I will tell you, that you may soon- 
er know the curse of God, which shall for ever cling and 
warp itself round all the red cards of your heart — That 
letter from my mother, which you saw me read, told me 
of the death of that sister Emily whom I so loved; 
whom yon — oh, God ! — who never recovered from your 
villainy. And my father, too! — Off, fiend, nor mock 
me ! — you shall not so triumph, — you shall not see me 
die !” So saying, the wounded youth, who was lying on 
his back, with his pale writhen features upturned, and 
dimly seen In the twilight, with a convulsive effort now 
threw himself round, with his face upon the grass. In 
a fearful agony stood Hawkins, twisting his hands, not 
knowing whether again to attempt raising his victim, or 
to run to the city for a surgeon. The former he at length 
did, and found no resistance; for, alas! the unhappy 
youth was dead. The appearance of two or three indi- 
viduals now making towards the bloody spot, which was 
near the suburbs of the town, and to which, in all proba- 
bility, they had been drawn by the report of the pistols, 
roused Hawkins, for the first time, to a sense of his own 
danger. He quickly left the ground, dashed through the 
fields, and, without distinctly calculating his route, in- 
stinctively turned towards his native district. 

As he proceeded onwards, he began to consider the 
bearings of his difficult situation, and at last resolved to 
hasten on through the country, to lay his case before his 
excellent friend Frank Dillon, who was the only son of 
a gentleman in the western parts of Galloway, and who, 
be knew, was at present residing with bis father. Full 
of the most riotous glee, and nimble-witted as Mercutio, 
Frank, he was aware, could be no less gravely wise as an 
adviser in a difficult emergency, and be determined, in the 
present case, to be wholly ruled by his opinion. Invigo- 
rated, from thus having settled for himself a definite 
course, he walked swiftly forward through the night, 
which shone with the finest beauty of the moon. Yet 
what peace to the murderer — whose red title not the 
fairest duellist, who has slain a human being, can to his 
own conscience reduce? The cold glittering leaves on 
the trees, struck with a quick, momentary gust, made him 
start as he passed ; and the shadowy foot and figure of 
the lover coming round from the back window of the lone 
cottage, was to his startled apprehension the avenger of 
blood at hand. As he looked afar along the glittering 
road, the black fir-trees upon the edge of the moor seemed 
men coming running down to meet him ; and the long 
howl of some houseless cur, and the distant hoof of the 
traveller, which struck his listening ear with two or three 
beatings, seemed all in the track of pursuit and vengeance. 
Morning came, and to the weary fugitive was agreeably 
cloudy; but the sun arose upon him in the forenoon, 
shining from between the glassy, glistering clouds, with 
far greater heat than he does from a pure blue sky. 
Hawkins had now cr oss e d many a broad acre of the 
weary moorlands, fatigued and thirsty, bis heart beating 
in his ears, and not a drop of water that he could see to 
sprinkle the dry pulses of his bosom, when he came to a 
long morass, which barred his straightforward path. His 
first business was to quench his thirst from a dull stank, 
overgrow n with paddowpipe, and Mack with myriads 
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of tadpoles ; there, finding himself so faint from fatigue 
that he could not brook the idea of going round by the 
end of the moss, and being for less able to make his way 
through the middle of it, by leaping from kagg to hagg, 
he threw himself do wnon the sunny tide of some long 
reeds, and fell fast asleep. 

He was waked by tbs screaming of lapwings, and the 
noise of a neighbouring bittern, to a feeling of violent 
throbbing, .headach, and nausea, which were probably 
owing to the sun's having beat upon him whilst he lay 
asleep, aggravated by the reflection from the reeds. He 
aroee ; but, finding himself quite unable to pursue his 
journey, again threw himself down on a small airy brow 
of land, to get what breeze might he stirring abroad. 
There were several companies of people at work digging 
peats in the moss, and one party now sat down very near 
him to their dinner* One of them, a young woman, had 
passed so near him, as to be able to guess, from his coun- 
tenance, that he. was unwell ; and in a few minutes, with 
the fine charity of womanhood, she cams to him with 
some food, of which, to satisfy her kindness, rather than 
his own hunger, he ate a little. The air changed in the 
afternoon, and streaming clouds of hail crossed over that 
wild country j yet he lay still. Party after party left 
the moss, and yet he was there. He made, indeed, a 
show of leaving the place at a quick rate, to disappoint 
the fears of the people who had seen him at noon, and 
who, as they again came near to gather up their supernu- 
merary clothes, were evidently perplexed on his account, 
which they showed, by looking first towards him, and 
then at each other. It was all he could do to get quite 
out of their sight beyond a little eminence ; and there, 
once more, he lay down in utter prostration of mind and 
body. 

Twilight began to darken upon the pools of that de- 
solate place. The wild birds were gone to their heathy 
nests ; all, save the curlew, whose bravura was still sung 
over the fells, and borne for away into the dim and silent 
night. At length a tall, powerful-looking man came 
stepping through the moss, and as he passed near the poor 
youth, asked, in slow speech, who he was. In the re- 
action of nature, Hawkins was, in a moment, anxious 
about his situation, and replied to him that he had fallen 
sick on his way, and was unable to go in quest of a rest- 
ing-place for the night. Approaching and turning him- 
self round to the youth as be arose, the Genius of the 
place had him on his back in a moment, and went off 
with him carelessly and in silence over the heath. In 
about' half an hour they came to a lonely cottage, which 
the kind animal entered ; and, setting the young man 
down, without the least appearance of fatigue on his part, 
“ Here, glide wife,” said be, u is a bairn t’ye, that I has 
foun* i‘ the moss : now, let us see ye be gude to him.” 
Either this injunction was very effective, or It was not 
at all .necessary ; for, had the youth been bar own eon, 
come from a for country to see her, this hostess of the 
cottage could not have treated him more kindly. From 
hit little conversation during the evening, her h u sb an d, 
like most very bulky men, appeared to be of dull intellect ; 
bat there was a third personage in the composition of hit 
household, a younger brother, a very little man — the 
flower of the flock — who made ample amends for his se- 
nior brother's deficiencies as a talker. A smattering of 
chnrcb-history had filled his soul with a thousand stories 
of persecution and martyrdom ; and, from some old his- 
tory of America, he had gained a little knowledge of Up- 
per Canada, for which, Hawkins was daring the night 
repeatedly given to understand, he was once on the very 
point of setting out, an abiding embryo of bold travel, 
which, In his own eye, seemed to invest him with all the 
honours and privileges of bona fide voyagers. His guest 
had a thousand questions put to him on these interesting 
topics, less for his answers, it was evident, than for an 
opportunity to the little man of setting forth his own In- 
formation* All this was tolerably fair ; but it was truly, 
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tUegusting, wkm the little onde took the Bible after 
upper, udf in pltoe ef hie elder brother, who was other- 
wise also the head of the family, performed the religioos 
eerrioee of the evening, presuming to add a comment to 
the chapter which he read ; to enforce which, his elbow 
was drawn back to the sharpest angle of edification, from 
which, ever and anon unslinging itself like a shifting 
rhomboid, It forced forward the stiff information in many 
a pompous instalment. The pertinacious forefinger wm 
at work too ; and before it trembled the mystic Babylon, 
which, in a side argument, that digit was uplifted to de- 
nounce. Moreover, the whole lecture was given in a 
screaking, pragmatic voice, which sounded like the sharp- 
ing of t hatchers* knives. 

Next morning the duellist renewed his Journey, hoping 
against eveniogtide to reach Dillon's house, which he 
guessed could not now be more than forty miles distant. 
About mid-afternoon, as he was going through a small 
hamlet of five or six cottages, he stepped into one of them, 
and requested a little water to drink. There waa a 
hushed solemnity, he could see in a moment, throughout 
the little apartment into which, rather too unceremoni- 
ously, he had entered ; and a kind-looking matron, in a 
dark robe, whispered in his ear, as she gave him a por- 
ringer of sweet water, with a little oatmeal sprinkled 
upon it, that an only daughter of the house, a fine young 
woman, was lying “a corpse." Without noticing his 
presence, and indeed with her face hid, sat the mother 
doubtless of the maiden, heedless of the whispered conso- 
lations of two or three officious matrons, and racking in 
that full and intense sorrow with which strangers cannot 
Intermeddle. The sloping beams of the declining sun 
shone beautifully in through a small lattice, illumining a 
half-decayed nosegay of flowers which stood on the sunny 
whitewashed sill — emblem of a more sorrowful decay ! — 
and after traversing the middle of the apartment, with a 
thin deep bar of light, peopled by a maze of dancing 
motes, struck into the white bed, where lay something 
covered up and awfully indistinct, like sanctified thing 
not to be gazed at, which the fugitive's fascinated eye 
yet tried to shape into the elegant body of the maiden as 
she lay below her virgin sheets purer than they, with the 
salt above her still and un vexed bosom. The restricted 
din of boys at play — for that buoyant agt is yet truly re- 
verential, and feels most deeply the solemn occasion of 
death — was heard faint and aloof from the house of mourn- 
ing. This, and the lonely chirrup of a single sparrow 
from the th atc h ; the soft purring of the cat at the sunny 
pane; the muffled tread of the mourners over the thresh- 
old ; and the audible grief of that poor mother, seemed, 
instead of interruption, rather parts of the solemn still- 
ness. As Hawkins was going out, after lingering a mi- 
nute in this sacred interior, he met, in the narrow pass- 
age which led to the door, a man with the coffin, on the 
lid of which he read, as it was pushed up to his very face, 
“ Emily Robson, aged 22." The heart of the murderer 
« — the seducer — was in a moment as if steeped in the be- 
numbing waters of petrifaction: he was horrified: he 
would fain have passed, but could not for want of room ; 
and as the coffin waa not to be withdrawn in accommo- 
dation to him, he was pushed again into the interior of 
the cottage to encounter a look of piercing recognition 
from Emily’s afflicted mother, who had started up on 
bearing the hollow grating of the coffin aa it struck occa- 
sionally on the walls of the narrow entrance. “ Take 
him away — take him away — take him away!" she 
screamed, when she saw Hawkins, and pressed her face 
down on the white bed of death. As for the youth, who 
was fearfully conscious of another bloody woe which had 
not yet reached her heart, and of which he was still the 
author, and who aw, moreover, that this poor mother 
wae now come to poverty, probably from his own first 
Injury against the peace of her family, he needed not to 
be told to depart. With conscience, that truest conduct- 
Ing-ied, flashing its moral elect ri c itie s of shame and fear, 


and with knees knocking against each other, he stumbled 
out ef the bouse, and making his way by chance to an 
idle quarry, overgrown with weeds, he there threw him- 
self down, with his face on the ground. In thie situation 
he lay the whole night and all next forenoon ; and in the 
afternoon — for be had occasionally risen to look for the 
assembling of the funeral train — he joined the small 
group who carried his Emily to the churchyard, and saw 
her young body laid in the grave. Oh ! who can cast 
away carelessly, like a useless thing, the finely-moulded 
clay, perfumed with the lingering beauty of warm mo- 
tions, sweet graces, and young charities ! But had net 
the young man, think ye, tenfold reason to weep for her 
whom he now saw laid down within the dark shadow 
of the grave ? 

In the evening, be found his way to Frank Dillon’s j . 
met his friend by chance at a little distance from his fa- 
ther’s house, and told him at once his unhappy situation. 
*< My father,” replied Frank, “ cannot be an adviser 
here, because he is a justice of the pesos. But he haa 
been at London for some time, and 1 do not expect him 
home till to-morrow. So you can go with me to our house 
for this night, where we shall deliberate what next must 
be done in this truly sad affair of yours. Come on.” 

It is unnecessary for us to explain at length the circum- 
stances which frustrated the friendly intentions of Dillou, 
and which enabled the officers of justice to trace Haw- 
kins to his place of concealment. They arrived that very 
evening ; and, notwithstanding the efforts of Frank to 
save his friend, secured ths unhappy duellist ; who, with- 
in two days afterwards, found himself in Edinburgh, se- 
curely lodged in jail. 

The Issue of Hawkins’s trial was, that he was con- 
demned to death as a murderer. This severe sentence of 
the law was, however, commuted into that of ba nis h men t 
for seven years. But he never again returned to his na- 
tive country. And it must be told of him also, that no 
happiness ever shone upon this after-life of his. Inde- 
pendent of his first crime, which brought a beautiful 
young woman prematurely to the grave, he had broken 
rashly “ into the bloody house of life," and, in the lan- 
guage of Holy writ, “ slain a young man to his hurt." 

O ! for that still and quiet consci e nce- - th ose third 
heavens within a man, wherein be can soar within hlm- 
sslf and be at peace, where the image of God shines down, 
never dislimned nor long hid by those wild racks aad 
deep continents of gloom which come over the soul of the 
blood-guilty man ! 


FINE ARTS. 


MR M* DONALD’S STATUES. 

The exhibition of these fine works of art opened on 
Thursday. It waa a glad day for Scotland. She has 
distinguished herself in literature and science ; — in paint- 
ing and architecture she has of late years rapidly advan- 
ced ; and now sculpture, the most lofty perhaps, because 
the most severe, of the arts, assumes her hitherto vacant 
station by the side of her sisters. Independently altoge- 
ther of the high merits of the statues, it is delightful to 
observe the perseverance and devotion to bis art exhibit- 
ed by Mr M‘ Donald in undertaking, and in the course 
of a few months completing, such a colossal work as that 
we are about to notice — the more particularly as he com- 
menced his enterprise almost entirely unsupported by the 
sympathizing expectations of friends, or any prospect of 
patronage. Nor should we omit to allude, in passing, to 
the prompt and liberal manner in which the Directors of 
the Royal Institution have met his exertions. And these 
things being premised, let us tom to the work Itself, 
which is of a kind that can stand the most severs criti- 
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Ajax rescuing the bedyof Bdrodoi. It is expressed by 
s group of three colossi figures. The centre figure b 
Ajax, b wring on his left arm the body of FMrodus ; the 
right is raised in act to strike, the body is inclined for- 
ward as if advancing, and slightly swayed to the right 
side, to enable him to deal the heavier blow. To the 
right of Ajax, and rather crossing his onward path, is a 
ftllsD Trcjfan warrior. He stems himself up on Ms 
right arm. Interposing the left, from which the shield has 
been beaten, in a test despairing attempt to ward off the 
descending blow of his enemy. The long reclining pos- 
ture of this figure, the forward bend of Ajax, the relaxed 
ahd pensile body of Batrodus, bring the whole group 
within a condensed and graceful outline, while their in- 
dividual lines fiew with the utmost harmony Into each 
other. At the same time, the appearance of onward mo- 
tion given by the direction of the different lines to the 
group, communicates a simplicity and impetuosity of 
ex p res s i on, carrying at once to the heart the fierce poetry 
of the story. We have never seen any thing in sculp- 
ture, where the seemingly incompatible requisites of In- 
tense power of exp ression, and harmonious bea uty of ar- 
rangement, were more happily blended, and that so easily 
and unooastraioedly as to appear the consequence of a 
happy inspiration. 

On pr o ce e di ng to examine the work in detail, we find 
eve r ywh e re Individual traits which excite our admira- 
tion. We have noticed how happily the artist has solved 
the difficult problem of uniting the two extreme requi- 
sites of art. We have now to advert to his mastery of a 
scarcely minor difficulty, namely, the successful adherence 
to the truth of nature, in forms to which he baa imparted 
an Meal strength and perfection of contour. A distin- 
guished anatomist of this city remarked, that be could read 
a lecture on the muscles from the figure of the fallen war- 
rior, so correct is its anatomy. In addition to this, it seems 
to us that Mr M‘ Donald has succeeded in imparting to 
the surface of Ma statues, that apparent sensibility which 
characterises the surface of the human body. He baa also 
marked, with a delicacy and truth we have never seen sur- 
passed, the universal relaxation in the pendent body of the 
dead man, and the quiet of death in bis features. The 
repose of Patroelus* countenance is finely contrasted with 
the stern, calculating look of Ajax, concentrating hit fo rce s 
for the blow, seeking the best spot to plant it, and mea- 
suring hie distance ; as also with the look of unsubdued 
defiance turned up to him by bis prostrate foe, while thearra 
upon which the Trqjan bears himeclf np from the earth, 
appears to the eye strained by the incumbent welght-t-We 
are unwilling, with a work of such (tedded genius, to de- 
scend to petty cavils : nor, indeed, does it afford much 
room for them. The only thing we desiderate is, that 
Mr M'Donald would give a greater appearance of mass - 
iv en es s to the sword of Ajax. Its present size scarcely 
corresponds with the colossal character of the piece. 

These imperfect remarks are all that we have had time 
to throw together on this interesting subject ; to which, 
however, we may perhaps return. In the meantime, we 
hesitate not to predict, that this production will form an 
era In the history of British statuary ; and we fed proud 
tint it has been achieved by another of the long list of 
Scottish peasants, (a noble breed of men,) the power of 
whose genius has been able to surmount all the disadvan- 
tages of their station. 


News or oca Eoixbuxor Aetists. — Mr M‘ Donald 
has been induced to exhibit the work we have just de- 
scribed, at this empty season, by the offer of the Direct- 
ors of the Institution to let him have their room gratie , 
until they require it for their own purposes. The statues 
will, by this arrangement, be seen by those strangers of 
distinction who visit Edinburgh during the autumn ; 
and the exhibition will remain open a sufficient length of 


return. What may be its suc cess , it is not easy to pro- ' 
diet. McDonald, although he has raised himself in Hfis 
by his own talents alone, Is, unfortunately, a regular art- 
ist, and the crowd are generally attracted only by what 
is done by any one out of Ms own profession. A lawyer 
preaching a sermon, a Quaker perfor m ing Ckarke Sur- 
face, or drawings executed by a man without hands, col- 
lect a mob at any time. Besides, sculpture is of all the 
arts the most abstracted and severe ; that which the most 
requires, for its due appreciation, a long and Intimate 
acquaintance with Ha productions. Still we hope that 
M* Donald’s merits may meet with the encouragement 
they d eser v e. — Allan has gone to Prance and Italy for a 
couple of year*. He travels for the benefit of Ms health, 
and tiie condition of an invalid is not favourable for study. 
But whoever knows Allan, knows that no moment In 
which he is capable of exertion will be lost. May he 
come back to ns with established health, and as willing 
and able as ever to make glad our evenings by the genial 
flow of his wh ! — We shall take an early opportunity of 
noticing the highly-interesting collection of caste belong- 
ing to this body, and of mentioning Allan's successor as 
master of the Trustees* Academy. — Lander baa lately 
executed two or three landscape sketches, which evince 
an exquisite feeling of the beautiftil in this branch of the 
art. He Is also concocting a large historical piece, and wo 
are glad to perceive that he has a high aim in hjs profeerion- 
al exertions. — Watson Gordon has just finished some very 
noble portraits, among which are Lord Dalhouaie and his 
lady, and Mrs Deans, in her splendid Lalla Rookh drem, 
in which she appeared at our last foncy balL This latter 
picture, which is full-length, is among the very finest 
efforts of Watson Gordon's genius. — Duncan Is busy on 
“ Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen.** 
In e xpression and felicitous y km ring, it for surpasses 
any of his former exertions. — 4ngus Fletcher Is engaged 
on a monumental design, which promises welL We have 
not yet seen any work of this young artist which wo 
could exactly say evinces great power ; but he has a cor- 
rect taste, fine perception of the beautiful, and great hap- 
piness In catching likenesses. — Moat of our other artists 
are scattered through the country — some north, some sooth 
— some, like bees, to r e turn home with honied treasure — 
some printing old dowagers, and reaping the golden finite 
of their labours. — Gibb, a promising young printer, has 
been In Westmoreland, taking many delightfhl views, un- 
der the direction of P rofe ssor Wilson, who means to have 
a selection of them engraved for his forthc o ming work, 
illustrative of the M lights and shadows'* of the Lake 
scenery. — We have already paid a compliment to the 
D ire c to rs of the Institution, and they wifi not take It 
amiss If we now v en t ure to ask them, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, what use they intend to make of the works 
of art which they are gradually amassing? It is well* 
that by affording the artists opportunities of coming be- 
fore the public, and by occasionally purchasing a work of 
merit, they give a stimulus to art But it would be bet- 
ter If they paid a tittle attention to the lodging and ar- 
rangement of their acquisitions. At present they lie or 
hang sca ttered around the octagon and the long room, In 
a manner that gives these apartments much the appear- 
ance of a lumber-garret Yet there are among then} 
some pictures of considerable pretensions. Jliere is also 
a collection of casts from the Elgin marbles, presented to 
the Institution by the noble importer, which, from the 
excellency of their execution, are scarcely less valuable to 
the artist and student than the originals. These might 
easily he to arranged as to give to the seemingly dismantled 
rooms an elegant appearance ; and, what is of for greater 
Importance, were they thus arranged, and made patent at 
Intervals to the public, they might have a most beneficial 
influence in improving the national taste. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A REMEMBERED PI CTO RE.* 

By Mr* Hamm*. 

Thxt haunt me still — those calm, pnr^ holy tye o 
Their tender thoughtfulness is on myd reams ; 
The soul of music that within them lies, 

Comes o’er wty soul in soft and s a dden ghats : 
Life, spirit-life immortal and divine 
Is there, and yet how dark a death was thine ! 

Could It — oh ! could it be, meek child of aoffg 1 
The plight of gentleness on thy hir bro w 1 - 
Was the celestial gift no shield from wrong ? 

Boro R no talisman to ward the blow ? — 

Ask if a flower, upon the billows cast. 

Might loll their strife, a flute-note hash the blast ? 

Are there not deep, sad oracles to read. 

In the dear stillness of thst radiant fees ? 

Yes ! ev’n like thee most gifted spirits bleed. 

Thrown on a world for heavenly things no place : 
Bright exiled birds, that visit alien Ales, 

Pouring on storms their suppliant melodies ! 


And seeking ever some true, gentle breast. 

Whereon their trembling plumage might repose ; 
And their free song-notes, from that happy nest. 
Gush as a fount that forth to sunlight flows ! 
Woe for the sweetness lavish’d still in vain, 

As on the rock the soft spring-morning’s rain \ 

Yet my heart shall not sink ! Another doom— 
Victim ! hath set Its promise in thine eye ; 

A light is Acre, too quenchless for the tomb. 
Bright earnest of a nobler Destiny ! 

Telling of answers, in some far-off sphere. 

To the deep souls that find no Echo here. 


STANZAS ON RECOVERING FROM SEVERE ILLVESfe 
IN TUB 80UTH.OF FRANCE. 

By John Malcolm. 

Fao u days of loneliness and pain, 

And chamber’d gleam, and spectrad night, 

Upon my gladden'd gaze again, 

Array’d in glory and in light, 

Above— below — around unfurl'd, 

Breaks forth this bright and Messed world. 

Long have its bowers, though breathing nigh— 

Its waters gushing cool and clear — 

Its mountains soaring to the sky, 

Been lost alike to eye and ear — 

And all that brightens — blossoms— sings, 

To me been seat'd and silent things. 

But now I wake as from the tomb — 

Or Adam at his Maker’s call — 

Unto the balm — tbe breath and blooni 
Of earth — from fever's burning thrall. 

Amid the land of living men, 

And in the place of hope again. 

No cloudlet, like a wandering dream. 

Comes sailing o’er yon azure dome, 


* That of RWo, in Holyrood Home. 


To darken in the SBvcry streamy- 
Aa with the s h a de of storms to tmns, 
Or memory of their glooms gene by — 
The naffing sleep of summer's sky. 

I see the mighty rampart-range 

Of snow-dad mountains soar sahiim e, 
Eternal, in a world of change, 

Unscathed by tempest and by time ; 
While we, upon the ebbing beams 
Of days and years, depart like dreams. 

Before me glides the blue Garonne, 

And ytfta ate to the deep below. 

Past Islets, fairy-like and lone, 

In green array and summer glow— 
That seem to woo me to their strands, 
And chide the wish for other lands. 

But other lands, o’er ocean’s foam. 

Upon my dreams In beauty burst ; 
And the wild longing after home 
Comes o'er me, as the desert thirst 
Upon the heart, thst panting looks, 
Amid the waste, for water-brooks. 

And I, from this fair clime, shall soon 
- Be sever’d by a waste of wavee ; 

But memory oh, beneath the moon, 

Shall wander to their place of graves, 
Who closed on glory's hallow’d bier, 

The soldier's bright and brief career. 


UNPUBLISHED POEM BY MATURIN. 

[Wi have much pleasure in having ft in oer power to pr esent onr 
readers with the following beautiful posthumous Poem by tha un- 
fortunate Msturtn, author of ** Bertram." “ Mehneth/' and other 
works of great genius. It has never before been in print ; and, 
through the kindness of an eminent literary friend in London, the 
original, in the Poet’s own writing, is now in our pomesskm.— Ed.] 

Gimr, constant, mild, and brave, 

With graceful form and vernal cheek^-t- 

Bold as man in peril's hour, 

Soft as woman, in sufferings meek'; — 

The wrathful clouds of stormy life 

Have o'er thee oft their shadows thrown ; 

But thou wast a bright and peaceful star. 

Sparkling through all, and sailing on. 

Thou art a beautiful vision, seen 

Half through mist, and half by tbe moon ; 

But the mist is gathering close and dark, 

And the lovely light is fading soon. 

Thou art a flower, on whose soft cup 
The shower of grief b e ats rude and chill ; 

But, through the dimness of its dew, 

The tints of heaven are glowing stilL 

There Is a smile in thy dark blue eye, 

Whose light seems borrow'd from A t ear, 

And hi its orb both joy and grief 
Are ever mingling, or ever near. 

And joy so merit It akfn to grief; 

And grief so chasten'd half is bliss ; 

And the dondleas light of a son-ilk* eye 
Ne'er boasted a bl e nd ed dsnh like this. 


There’s maslo in thy very sighs, 

That chides tkfe grief R half beguBto y 
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And the twilight shade of thy petulvc brow 
Is sweeter to me than a noon of smiles. 

Thy fine- toned heart, like the harp of the winds, 
Answers in sweetness each breeze that sings ; 

And the storm of grief, and the breath of Joy, 

Draw nothing but musk from its strings. 

The bird that sklmm’d the shoreless deep. 

Saw but one ark where its rest might be ; 

And the heart that has rored through a desert world, 
Has never met aught in that world like thee. 

My spirit may soar to brigh ter worlds, 

And rest in the kies of some happy sea ; 

But where, in the brightest of worlds, shall it meet 
Another spirit as pure as thee? 


SONNETS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION 
TO WESTMORELAND. 


I. THE DEPARTURE, 

Edina ! desert of forsaken stone ! 

(Yet fair in all thy summer emptiness,) 

Why should I wander through thy streets alone, — 
Among the tombs a ghost companionless ? 
There’s not a lawyer's clerk but has gone off. 

Like an ill-loaded gun, straight to some moor ; 
There’s not a tailor, to escape the scoff 
Of brother tailors, but now takes a tour. 

One cow would dine the people who remain 
For a whole week ; — one baker hake too much : 
I hold him, therefore, perfectly insane. 

Or lazier than the laziest of the Dutch, 

Who longer can the season’s law withstand, — 

A coach ! a coach ! I’m off for Westmoreland ! 


M. 8COTCH TOWNS. 

Accept a catalogue of the Scottish towns 
In which I gain'd the gaze of gaping clowns ; 
Dalkeith , deck'd out to do her Duke due duty. 
But lately wed to youth, and worth, and beauty ; 
Poor Penny cuik, with its French-prisoner face, 

A pony, piddling, paltry, paper place ; 

Selkirk , with souters sewing soft-soled shoes. 
Most mongrel monsters mock'd by many a muse ; 
Hush'd, happy Hawick , hale and hearty home 
Of roguish rustics rarely given to roam ; 
Low-lying Langholm, lively, though not large, — 
The soldier-landlord still knows how to charge : 
And these were all (I give them in their order) 
Until, with bounding heart, I cross'd the Border. 


III. ON CROSSING THE BOEDER. 

Bright, merry England ! mountainless and green, 
Stretching in champagne beauty far away ! 
Welcome to one too long condemn'd to stray 
In yon bleak clime of whisky, mist, and spleen ! 
Welcome, with all thy hedgerows mapping out 
Into rich meadows thy delightful land ; 
Welcome, with thy hot muffins and brown stout. 
Thy bold glad voices, and thy breezes bland ; 
Welcome, with thy brick houses and fat pork, 
Thy tidy damsels, and thy bluff John Bulls ; 
Welcome thy cities, from Carlisle to York, 

Thy hamlet spires, and busy village schools ; 
And welcome, O ! more welcome than all these, 
Thy ale delicious and thy Stilton cheese ! 


IV. TBNEITH. 

Were I to choose a country town to live in, 

I think I'd fix on Penrith ; for to it 

A soft and tranquil beauty has been given 
That soothes me like the page of Holy Writ : 

It was a summer evening, about seven, 

When I first enter’d it, and the glad sun threw, 

Down from the clouds, with which he long had striven, 
A smile, that fell upon the land like dew. 

O ! little was there of an earthly leaven 

In the deep thoughts that fill’d my bosom here ! 

The co a c h m a n, too, by whom I had been driven. 

Stopp’d at the Inn to take a glass of beer ; 

And what a Hebe brought it him ! By heaven ! > 

Her eye was worth five thousand pounds a-year. 

V. COUNTRY TOWNS. 

But, God forbid that ever I should dwell, 

A piddling blockhead in a country town ! 

Within the hearing of its crack'd church-bell, 

A vegetating thing — a neuter noun ! 

A scandal-talker, and a theme for scandal, 

An undervaluer of my neighbours' wares, 

A cynic, searching with a lighted candle 

In all men’s necks, in hopes to find out hairs ; 

The old maid’s best companion, — a poor driveller. 
Haggling with butchers, quarrelling with bakers,. 

Without a friend but some psalm-singing sniveller. 
Whose family is like a bunch of undertakers : — . 

Rather than suffer such a life as this, 

I’d, squib-like, leave the world with one small crack and 
hiss. 


VL WESTMORELAND. 

Away — away Into the land of lakes l 

Away into the depths of mountain scsoery ! 

Where Nature's face a wilder aspect takes, 

And all she does is with enlai^ed machinery. 

The world is here shut out. The busy road 
Of hope and disappointment is forgot ; 

Pale-faced Ambition lays aside his lead, 

And Grandeur learns to moralise his lot. 

One sunset smile on Grassmere's Hlied breast, — 

One muttering storm that sails down Tilbearth waiter— 
One hour in Yewdale of hush’d Sabbath rest. 

Mocks with resistless satire life’s vain state ; 

Let pomp fall prostrate on the mountain sod. 

And feel the p r ete n ce of the unseen God. 

VII. WINDERMERE. 

Afloat ! afloat ! on sunny Windermere, 

With Bowness gleaming on the wooded shore. 

And all the high hills rising bright and clear, 

As In my dreams I pictured them of yore ! 

Fair lake ! thou art among the sights that bring 
No sad conviction how the fancy cheats ; 

I read of thee in life’s romantic spring, 

And even now my sober’d spirit greets 
Thy deep-abiding loveliness, and drinks 
In rapt delight a gushing tide of Joy ; 

No more my heart in secret sorrow sinks, — 

It throbs ! it bounds ! I am again a boy ! 

And like fresh youth, even when my leaf is sere, 

Will come the thought of thee — bright, glorious Winder* 
mere ! 


VII. ELLXRAY. # 

A poet's home ! and worthy so to be ! — 
Such as Is seen by Amo’s classic stream, 

• The wat of Pvotaor WUson. ' 
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Or gleaming on the blue Ionian aea 

From some rich wooded height, of which we dream 
In northern dimes amidst a city 1 * smoke. 

And wish that we had wings that we might flee, 

Or more than mortal strength to break the yoke 
That binds us to life's painful drudgery : — 

A poet’s home upon the breezy hill ! 

With all that breathes of poetry around, 

And hearts within which earth can nerer chill, — 

Pure limpid streams with glad enduring sound 
Sparkling unceasingly ! — Flow on ! flow on ! 

Where ■hull we And your like when ye are gone ? 

IX. MEN or GENIUS. 

Know ye the signs that mark a master mind ? — 

Oft ye may read them struggling through the day, 
For oft the soul within that clay enshrined, 

Seems half material in the lofty play 
Of noble features. Look into the eye, 

And quail before its glance of fire, or fed 
The softer influence of the thoughts that lie 
Far in its dreamy depths. Behold the seal 
Of genius stamp’d upon the high-arch’d brow. 

Note well the energy of action. Hear 
The voice’s various cadences, which now 

Are deep and thrilling, now full-toned and dear ; — 
These were to Byron as a sacred sign, 

And more than all thy compeers, Wilson / these are thine. 

X. 1 REGATTA. 

I wish, dear Bessy, thou hadst been with me 
At Keswick on the day of the Regatta j 
The royal lake shone like an inland sea 

All lighted up with sails, and heaven knows what a 
Countless collection of small boats and wherries, 
Dancing in gladness o'er the little billows, 

.While -each a gallant crew exultant carries, 

Bending upon their rapid oars like willows. 

And then the races with the Cambridge men, 

Who boldly down the gage of challenge flung ! 

And then our dinner in the island glen ! 

And then the music of the English tongue ! — 

0 Bessy ! hadst thou that day been on Keswick — ’ 
Thou wouldst have seen a Cockney who was sea-sick ! 

XI. THE SEVEN SINGERS.* 

1 heard them all upon that fairy lake — 

The seven singers ! and they sang together ! 

The music such, it would have power to make 
The gayest sunshine of the wintriest weather. 

And ne’er were sounds in such sweet unison 
With the bright loveliness of those who sang ; 

Gazing I heard, and hearing still gazed oo, — 

My eye was dazzled, and my charm’d ear rang ! 

Yet one there was, whose melody to me 

Rose well distinguish'd from the sister notes, — 

Clear, rich, and glorious though these strains might be. 
As golden birds were warbling in their throats, — 
That thrilling voice — that heart-awakening lay — 

Whose could it be but thine, Margaret of Elleray ! 

XII. THE EETUEN. 

At home again ! — the glad familiar faces ! — 

My dog, my cat, my slippers, and my study ! — 

My books and papers all in their old places, 

And my own cheek more Juvenile and ruddy ! 

It needs no poetry to feel the charm 
. Sweetening, as dew does flowers, the name of home. 
And clasping with affection’s twining arm 
All that the heart recurs to when we roam. 


• There are at pre s ent seven young ladies tiring on the banks of 
Wipdenuer*, epeh of whom stags debghtfttUy. • 


Friends of my soul ! not mine the studied phrase 
That blazons forth what should be felt, not spoken ; 
Yet trust me, chance, and change, and length of days, 
Shall ever find the golden link unbroken, 

That long has bound my summer years to you. 

Whence all my cares I hush’d — whence all my joys J. 
drew. H. G. B. 


TO MY HEART. 

Thou art no captive in chains to pine. 

Mine own art thou still, and hast ever been mine ; 
And here in my breast shalt thou aye dwell free, 

Till I find thee a home that Is worthy of thee ! 

The bird that springs from his tufted nest, 

Will return from his wanderings in peace to rest ; 

But ah ! my heart, I feel when we sever 

Thou wilt never return — 1 shall lose thee for ever ! . 

And whenever I think of the proud control 
Another may hold o'er a free-born soul, — 

On the power of deep love, so fearful — so fkir, 

O'er thy fortunes, I ponder in fesr and in prayer. 

Thou art proud, young heart ! hut thou art not cold. 
And I’ll watch thee as miser would watch his gold ; 
All my wealth is In thee — all my world thou art — . 
And deep will the spell be that e’er bids us part ! 

Nor gold shall allure thee, nor flattery shall win. 

Not splendour without — but true value within ; 

The treasure thou lov'st is the wealth of the mind—. 
Thy riches, the smiles of the good and the kind. 

O ! show me the breast, like the deep hidden mine, 
Where the gems of pure truth and simplicity shine ; 
Where honour, high worth, and sincerity dwell. 
Which the world can ne'er dim, nor its fashions dispel ; 

There — there would I shrine thee, thou faithful heart, 
In chains, and a captive all proud as thou art ; 

But here in my breast shalt thou aye dwell free, 

Till I find thee a home so worthy of thee ! 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


The Literary Souvenir for 1830— We are glad to understand 
that this our favourite Annual is likely, in all respects, to support 
the high character it has already attained when it re-sppesrs next 
November. We are enabled to state the subjects of the embel- 
lishments, many of which will be exquisitely beeatiful 1st, A 
Fancy Head, by Leslie, R.A. id, Oberoo squeezing the Juice of the 
flower into Tiunia's eyes, by H. Howard, R.A. 3d, The Sale of the 
Pet Lamb, by W. Collins, R.A. 4th, Jacob’s Dream — a magnificent 
picture— by W. Alston, A.R.A. 5th, La Fiile bien Gardte, by A. 
Chalon, R.A. 6th, A group of Trojan Women looking on the burn- 
ing of Troy, by O. Jones, R.A. 7th, The Passage of Anns at Ash- 
by de Is Zouch, by John Martin. 8th, Mrs Siddons, in the character 
of Lady Macbeth, by H. Harlowe. 9th, The Discovery, by Stephan- 
off. 10th, The Creek Sisters, by Phalippin— a French artist 11th, 
Carthage, by W. Linton. 12th, The Lady and the Wasp, by A. E. 
Chalon. 13th, Childe Harold and lanthe, by R. WestslL R.A. 14th, 
The Bandit's Bride, by T. Uwins.— The literary department of the 
Souvenir will also, we understand, be highly interesting. 

Thk Keepsake for 1830— The Keepsake is In s state of great 
forwardness. Among the contributors' names arc the following 
Sir Waiter Scott, Lord Byron, Lord Holland, Lord Norman by. Lord 
Morpeth, Lord Porchester, Lord Nugent, Hon. George Agar Ellis, 
Hon. Charles Phipps, Hon. Henry Liddel, R. Bernsll, M.P., Theo- 
dore Hook, S. T. Coleridge, Archdeacon Spencer, J. R. Gower, 
William Roscoe, W. Jerdan, Lady Caroline Lamb, Mias Landon, 
Thomas Haynes Bsyly, Charles Brinsley Sheridan, the Authors of 
•• Anastuius,” •• Granby,” •* O'Hara Tales,” " Frankenstein.” 
*• Hungarian Tales,” and “ Hajji Baba." Sir Walter Scott's contri- 
bution is a dramatic romance or tragedy, in five acts, written in 
imitation of the German, and founded on the Free Knights ; and 
Lord Byron's are ten letters of an interesting nature, written between 
the period of his settlement st Pisa In 1821, and his death at Mhao* 
looghi in April 1824. 
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Thb Fenour-m-Ntarr m 1830 c-- Lord ByrarfsflMtknowhBtWHpt 
•I poetry wiH flans* we uAcferstand, to* of ttoartieia* In flae fovtheom- 
xning Tolnme of the ForgaLme-Not It is »pted from the atffo- 
grsph of the noble poet, and certified by the lady to whom K wm ad- 
dressed— the “ Mary” who was the object of his earliest attachment, 
nod whom he has celebrated in several of his poems. It was written 
on his leaving Annesley, the residence of her family. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge a>4 about to 
publish a series of Maps, of an intermediate rise between the large 
and expensive maps fit only fbr libraries, and that smaller sort usual- 
ly adopted in Schodb. They are to he of mfekfimplM Steepness, 
yetfa*»hrt trflfe best maimer. Tdodf them am to be delivered in 
a wrapper ft * one shilling; or with the ou dines cokmrfed, for one 
■hilling and fixp^oceb Jke. series will consist of about fifty plates, 
and a number wiU appear at intervals of at most two months. 

Scottish AjvTigumna.— Dr Lappenberg, of Hamburg, in some 
receqtjesearches amongst the ancient records of that city, has disco- 
vered a letter of the date of 1287, addressed by Robert Wallace and 
Andrew Murray to Hamburg and Lubeck. Some English records 
were also amongst Ms discoveries. They are all to be embodied in 
Ms erudite work on the origin of the Hanseatic League. , 
Continb*ttal Rfetiswa.— Some of them works are now before us. ' 


Had they contained any thing of Interest, we foould have taken care 
to eommuifictte it to our readers. One of their practices might be 
advantageously adopted in this country. When any good article ap- 
pears in the English periodicals, it is immediately translated, and ap- 
pears in a German or French m ko e fla ny , with a not* acknowledging 
die source from which it is taken. 

The Americans are said to possess upwards of 1600 newspapers. 
Fefansylvania alone has 150. 

Frbnch NawspAraUA— Of the prop ri etor* of seventeen political 
Journals, published in Paris, at least one-third are noblemen, or per- 
aoos of great dtettoeftou In the scientific or literary world. The pro- 
prietors of dbe paper, stho are three in numbef, ate said to be a Duke, 
a Codnt* and a Baron. To he a known writer in a respectable pe- 
riodical, Issald to be the beat paesport to good society in Faria 

Mm Buckingham — A fter a very su cc ess f ul tour through Scotland, 
Mr Buckingham is to return to Edinburgh, for foe purpose of giving 
one more lecture on the question — ** What is to be done with India ?” 
It Is to be delivered ou the evening of the 7th September, in the Wa- 
terloo Hotel. 

Miniatur* SYb a m-ENginb .—A high-pressure engine, forming a 
complete working model, has been con s tructed by an iron and brass- 
founder, at Bradford, the cylinder of Uhich is only 1-1 6th part of an 
inch in diameter, and the whole weight of the engine is only one 
ounce ! TMs very diminutive; but very ingshious, piece of mechan- 
ism, though the smallest steam-engine ever made, is perfect in all its 
parts, and works with as much precision as any engine of ten-horse 
power. 

Thb Drama nr Francs — A report was In circulation in Paris, 
fai the beginning of foe present month, that a company had been 
formed with a view of uniting into one establishment the four 
theatres set apart for the pe rfo rmance of Vaudevilles. The proprie- 
tor* of the M Salle du Vaudeville” have published a denial, in which 
they maintain, that any such enterprise would be an infringement 
on their vetted rights. It is, however, prill probable that some such 
plan Is contemplated by lovers of the drama, in the hopes of render- 
ing the dramatic talent of the capital more efficient by concentrating 
It under one management.— A new opera, ** Guillaume Tell,” has 
been produced at the •« Academic Roy ale de Murique.” The music 
Is by Rossini. The public is already aware of foe enthusiastic re- 
ception this celebrated composer met with at Paris, but it may per-, 
haps be as little prepared as we were to hear him called by foe French 
ferities — 1 u Le rival, le valnqueur de Mosfat ct Cimareffi." But the 
afecret reason for sacrificing (he memory pf the mighty dead before 
theii new Idol, peep* out unconsciously In the naive parenthesis— 
n un Compositeur qu’on peut desormals appeller franpais.” The 
fomfe letmed critic, in speaking of Mile. Zagtkmi, gives us the fol- 
fowifig account of the principles according to which he criticises 
dancing;— Nous ne savdns>l elte danse mleux que les autres ; elle 
danse autrement ; et to toutes choaes, il nous fkut i?u nouveau, sur- 
fout dans let arts futiles et secoodaires.” — The “ Theatre des Varia- 


tes* has brought a dog-fight on the stage, in a kind of Tom and 
Jerry piece. — A tragedy, founded on the story of the false Cur De- 
metrius, has been successful. The author Is a M. Leon Halery. 

theatrical Gossip.— A three-act drama, by Mr Peake, called “ The 
Spring Lock," has been successful at the English Opera House^- 
Listoo Is delighting the Londoners at the Hayraarket-^Miu Patou 
has been playing to brilliant houses at Norwich.— Kean has been per- 
forming his favourite characters at Manchester, with but little appa- 
ftnt diminution of his usual vigour. Elliston has offered him £700 
for a month’s performances at the Surrey.— Sootag and her sister 
gave some concerts at Manchester last week : on Saturday, foe night 
df her benefit, thwc was a refry thfb audience*— Mbs Smithson te 


playing at Hull and othfa loWfas in th» MdtfbottfoflOd. The I fafe* 
Bffie-U^my Paris have felt ten abmnce much, and baring met 
with a very unfavourable r eception, are on their way hem— — Ar- 
rangements ire said to hate been made for the performance of Ita- 
lian opera*’ at the Argyll-rooms during the ensuing winter. — The ap- 
proaching Musical Festival* at Birmingham and Chester are expect- 
ed to be unusually attractive. The German company is engaged fbr 
than, and Malibcan, Sootag, and Patou, are to assist— Pasta, who 
has just pqrcbafted a villa on the Lake of Como, has been perform- 
ing TaAc raw at her ttUtive town of Como, for foe benefit of foe 
poor of bffrpteofc She f* exceedingly popular in Italy.— We ertnerve 
that Mr Bass, the manager of the Caledonian Theatre, has atmeek- 
ced his benefit for the 2d of September and we eo-chsda that ter to- 
tends to close the house shortly afterwards. This is wise. The au- 
thor of " The Gowrie Conspiracy* and ** M argar et of Anjou* is to 
hate a night towards the end of next week, when both these pieces 
will be psrfbhnfe d , and an addra— win be delivered, md aevefal 
soqgs Will be sing, w ri tt en by Mmaelf, far the occmten. HI* acti- 
vity and taler's entitle him to the public patronage.— Stanley, who 
has been performing in the Stirling Theatre, of which he has 
taken a lease, with a considerable number of the Edinburgh com- 
pany, baa been wqU supported, and U not likely, we believe, to re- 
gret foe spectimtidn. — Mr Roberts, the Elocutionist, has been gtvfag 
Readings in Befrwick. We understand that it is hfc intention to giVe 
a aeries of i Wttfo and Readings in foe B opcto u n rtoftmi during 
the ensuing. wfntnt, on a non extemted scale than he hau yet dt- 
tempted in Edinburgh.— «« Several nan—,* rays a Fratech periodical, 
** combine to render foe managwnent. of theatres more difficult fit 
thy p ce s eqt period than formerly. Them are— l. Tbe s e a- fay of 
good author*, arising from the circumstance that mind* of, a high 
order have turned. their attention to moral and political science.* 4. 
The equaf scarcity of good acton. 3. Tbie fastidiousness of the pub- 
lic, which is more difficult to please the more civilised it becomes. 
4. The influence of foe Cim fi'sgat i+ u Upon society ; which is an 
widely extended, that most of the public functionaries searcsly dam 
show themaefom at the theatre, and many females are tamed awdy 
from it by the retlgkxu terror excited in their minds.* 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notwithstanding the adffitionat space of which wfe have this 
week availed Ourselves, to the exclusion of our advertisements, a 
number of Intere sti ng articles still stand over. Among these ate 
communtbatkma, both in ptom and verse, from the Kttrick Shepherd, 
from Professor Gillespie, from the Author of the** Traditions ofEdfo- 
burgh," and others, all of which shall appear as soon as possible. 

•• The Editor in his Slippers, No. IV.” in an early number.— Wb 
shall endeavour to comply with the wish of “ J. H.” of Glasgow newt 
week.— The letter on the Hebrew Language is in types. 

In the volume of manuscript Poetry sent uf from Callendar, there 
an several piece of very oondderable merit .— •• The Speech of the 
Blasted Trae,” and ” The Student,” by **& S.” of Gk-gowshfa! 
have a place. — We do not know what pleasure “ B. D.” can have in 
sending, as an original, a Poem by Pekin, which appeared in print 
months ago.— Thera is a good deal of merit in the verses by ** D.” 
of Leith { but they hardly come up to our standards — 1 " Julius* will 
not suit us. 

' We mu** request that they who favour us with short Poems will 
always keep copies, as we can, in no cam of this kind, undertake tb 
return the manuscript. 

Errata in our last.— In foe article entitled M The importance 
of foe German Language,* dec. for Burthen read Bursehen, pa— ia^ 
The quotation from Schiller, in the same article, ought to be 

Nimmer led ste 

Dm joch *teh anf dem ich rnteh untefrwnrfi 
Kdont ich doch auch AnsprQche roachen Kflonen. 

In the article entitled •• Some amount of ray own Life,* p. 168, coL 
L L 66, fbr LavaUtte read Lqfayette. 


Edinburgh : PubBshed for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
*y CONSTABLE fa CO. WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robhutsoh fa Atkinson, Glasgow » W. Cubrv, jua. 
fa Cat DfcbffiH Hurst, Crancb, fa Co. London ; and by oft 
Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout (NO 
United Kingdom, i • 

Price tUL, or S t a m p ed, and sent free fey post, IM. 


Whttea by BALLARrnni and Co* Pmfi Wort, CsMffM* ' 
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Seeing, therefore, that it is beyond all matter of dispute 
that one Must be off to the c o untry , and bisdnesu left to 


InmAins, Guide and Road Books. — Rexchards De- 
scriptive Road Book of France . London. Samuel 
Leigh. 1829. — The Englishman' a Guide to Calais 
tad Paris. By James Albany, Esq. London. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 1829. — JEbets Traveller's Guide 

tkrqugh Switzerland . — Vast’s Picture of Rome . — Vast’s 
Picture of Naples. — Leigh's Road Booh of England 
and Wales. — Paterson's Roads in England and Wales . 
— Leigh's Road Book of Scotland . — The Traveller's 
Guide through Scotland. Ninth Edition. Edinburgh. 
John Thomson. 1890. — The Scottish Tourist and 
Itinerary. Edinburgh. Stirling and Kenney. — Plea- 
sure Toms in Scotland. Edinburgh. John Thom- 
son. — Stark's Picture of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 
John Anderson. 1829. 

W« an able to state, upon the most indubitable autho- 
rity, that the only literary works which sell at this sea- 
son of the year an the Edixbudgh Literary Journal, 
and the books for tourists, whose titles we hare copied 
shore. It is right that it should beeo ; for, in the merry 
months of June, and the three which follow, external na- 
ture is an uubought book, opened at its brightest and 
most illuminated page, which they who run may read, 
and which none can read without imbibing deep draughts 
at health and happiness. The summer of the risible 
world communicates, by some invisible process, its sun- 
shine to the soul of man ; and, passing as it were into a 
new state of existence, who does not earnestly long for a 
* beaker full of the warm south,** — 

“ Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Proven$al song, and sunburnt mirth ?** 

In more homely phrase, the town becomes too hot to 
hold us, and away we dash into the breezy fields in old 
fkmily chariots, in stage-coaches, on the tope of mails, in 
gigs, in curricles, in stanhopes, in dennets, in waggons, 
and in carts. All congregations of houses are left silent 
and deserted, — nuts without their kernels, — cages with- 
out their birds, — shells without their fish. From the 
time the sun enters Cancer , until he leaves Scorpio t it is 
in vain to look for human beings in cities. You may find 
them on the tops of lulls, — you may find them in the 
depths of woods, — you may find them up to the middle 
In running streams, — you .may find them buried among 
clover, — .you may catch them floating upon lakes, —you 
may start them amidst the Righi solitudes, or see them 
potting in sboals through the Trosachs ; but hope not to 
encounter them in their accustomed walk “ on the Rialto.** 
There is a principle in human nature which loathes the 
dust and the heat, the fever and the fret, of a metropolis, 
whilst the merry birds are abroad in the blue or dappled 
sky, — whilst the mountain bee is wending his devious 
way with an unceasing hum of joy over the heath and 
heather, — whilst “ the mower whets his scythe, and the 
milk-maid singeth blythe,* 1 and visions for ever haunt our 
deep of 

— - — a some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless." 


shift for itself, and the affairs of the world to proceed as 
best they may, (for who cares about the civil or political 
state of Europe in summer ?) the only remaining ques- 
tion is — where is one to go ? If you are a married man, 
with a large small family, and limited income, e'en est 
fait — there need be no hesitation. You must take a cot- 
tage of three rooms and a kitchen in some sea-bathing 
village, into which, upon some high-pressure principle, you 
must squeeze your whole community, together with seve- 
ral cart-loads of furniture ; and for six weeks or so you 
must duly plunge the small fry into that part of the ocean 
which breaks into muddy foam upon the shore, and con- 
tains a proper mixture of sand and sea- weed, — whilst you 
yourself may find some favourite pool among the rocks, 
covered lritji limpets, tangle, and young crabs, and dab- 
ble in it for half an hour every morning and evening, ta 
the great refreshment of your corporeal frame. But if 
the fates have allowed you twelve, instead of three hun- 
dred a-year, and if they have either kept you out of 
the treacherous Corrievreckan of matrimony altogether, 
or blessed you with a fhir and gentle being, who lias hap- 
pily not yet begun tn show any symptoms of having orer- 
prolific tendencies, — then you are a freer and a much 
more to be envied man ; and a far wider range is within 
your choice. 

Perhaps you may wish to visit France ? Then take 
Reichard*s Descriptive Road Book, and Albany's Guide 
to Calais, in your pocket, and you cannot go wrong. 
Sunny France ! we know thee thoroughly ; and now 
that Bonaparte is dead, and his flat-bottomed boats are 
no longer in the harbour of Boulogne, and that England 
is thy sister — not thy foe — we care not though we tell 
thee that we love thee passing well. It was in the early 
part of the year 1816 that we first sailed from Ramsgate 
to Ostend, to visit thee. We took a short peep into the 
Netherlands and Holland, and then came back to thee by 
the way of Roqen. On a delightful morning in May 
we crowed the floating bridge at that city, and gained the 
heights on the left banks of the Seine. We shall be dead, 
to every feeling of tlfiF beautiful in nature, when we for- 
get the view which then hurst upon us, a catalogue of 
whose leading features would convey no idea of the pic- 
ture as a whole, nor enable the reader to understand bow 
finely the majestic river, flowing through an expansive 
valley, whose woods and fields smiled in the luxuriance 
of early summer, contrasted with the sombre and half- 
melancholy city, — its venerable cathedral, its long narrow 
streets, and its high antique houses. Then on to Paris. 
And from Paris, iu our voiture t to Orleans, Nevers, and 
Moulins, till we joined the “ arrowy Rhone” at Lyons, 
where it is no more “ arrowy” than the Tweed is at 
Peebles, or the Clyde at Glasgow. Down the Rhone we 
went to Aviguon, then away south by Montpelier to 
Toulouse, and then into the Hautes Pyrenees, when we. 
saw, from the summit of the Pic du Midi, the far-off. 
ocean, the shining and winding Garonne, and. that noble 
amphitheatrical chain of mountains which stretch away 
towards the frontiers of Spain. Our road homewards 
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lay through Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Tours, Alen^on, Caenj 
and Havre-de- Grace. This was our first Continental 
summer, and we shall never spend such a summer again 
in this unsatisfactory world. It was all one gleam pf 
sunshine, for it was at a period when our heart was easi- 
ly touched, and our feelings quickly awakened. No won- 
der we love the ancestral woods and chateaux of the Saone 
and Loire, of Vaucluae and Dordogne ! No wonder that 
the lovely scenes of Guienne, and Anjou, and pastoral 
Normandy, still come back to us through the vista of 
years ! We could at this moment take the longest quill 
iu our writing-desk, make it into a pen, and write straight 
on with it till it became a stump, pouring forth from it 
all the time tbe most glowing descriptions of five hundred 
individual scenes, all bright in our memory. But we 
Must check our enthusiasm, and change the theme. 

Perhaps, you may wish to visit Switzerland? Your 
sdul may long with a deep longing for the Alps, the 
Simplon, and the Glaciers, — for one intense gaze on the 
Rhine, Geneva, and Lucerne, — one glorious ramble 
through Clarens and Lausanne. Then take with you 
WalVs new edition of Ebel's Guide through Switzerland, 
and you may safely plunge away into the abysses of the 
Julian, None, Carnic, Rhetiau, and Helvetic Alps. If 
you are lost in the Canton of Zug, or frozen to death, on 
the 22d of July, on St Gothard, or get yourself jammed 
in, as we once did for three hours, in the entrance to the 
Grotto of Ifelme, or slip through a cleft of the Glaciers, 
or tumble over the Devil’s Bridge, — it must be your own 
fault. Besides, your death will be a picturesque one, and 
ten to one whether you will ever be missed. The num- 
ber of tourists who are swallowed up by avalanches, or 
who fall over icy precipices every year m Switzerland, is 
immense ; and, on the whole, it is an easy and desirable 
mode of death. Look at that pic-nic party, for example, 
— consisting of one or two chatty elderly ladies, with their 
well-fed, goodnatured-looking husbands — old baronets, 
perhaps, and shareholders in a respectable banking esta- 
blishment m London, fat ahd comfortable, — their daugh- 
ters, and .their daughters’ friends, their sons, and their 
sons’ friends, — the young ladies all very gay in white sa- 
tin boAriets, pelerins, and parasols, — and the young gen- 
tlemen exceedingly smart, each in a fashionable sum- 
mer costume ; — well, this pic-nic party, having selected a 
delightful spot to spread their table-cloth in the valley of 
Grindelwald, and having produced their cold fowls and 
their Johannisberg, are quite enraptured with tbe sur- 
rounding scene, and prodigiously hungry, and all very 
witty ; and Master Augustus Fitzbubble is in the very 
act of pulling a merry-thought with Miss Celestina Ame- 
lia Tims, when a queer sort of noise is heard above on 
^he Shreckhorn. Every body looks up ; but, just as they 
look up, down comes an avalanche or a bit of a glacier ! 
and in one moment the chatty elderly ladies are no more, 
and the worthy baronets, rather inclining to be round- 
bellied, are as flat as pancakes, and not a whit liker ba- 
ronets than they are like beer-barrels, — and the young 
ladies in the white satin bonnets, and the young gentle- 
men, each in a fashionable summer costume, are all as 
completely dead, and as thoroughly ground to powder, as 
if^jtbey had lain In the earth a hundred years, — and 
Master Augustus Fitzbubble and Miss Celestina Amelia 
Tims are, in every human probability, still grasping the 
Chicken’s merrythought twenty fathoms down under the 
Mountainous mass of ice ; and of all the pic-nic party 
nothing now is visible but a single blue plate containing 
a small slice of cold tongue, which, by some unaccount- 
able mystery, has escaped untouched. Yet there is tbe 
Shreckhorn, and the Wetterhorn, and the Mettenberg, 
still lifting calmly their sunny peaks far into the blue 
sky, and looking perfectly innocent and unconscious of 
the catastrophe which has taken place. And why should 
they not ? Is it not as well that our pic-nic party has 
died in the valley of the Grindelwald, as of a set of painful 
and lingering diseases in their respective beds ? On tbe 


whole, we envy the fate of Master Augustus Fitzbubble. 
It was at all events preferable to that of a young and ambi- 
tious poet who had already distinguished himself in many 
a lady’s Album, and who, as be walked along the Jung- 
frau, was in the very act of composing something delight- 
ful, when he stepped over a precipice, and had just lima 
to wonder what he had done with himself, before he wm 
dashed into fragments, like tbe were of a descending ca- 
taract. The rnn s cqnefi oe was, that be never wrote ano- 
ther line In a lady's Album. 

Perhaps you may wish to visit Italy ? By all means ! 
Off with you instantly! Take Vasi’s Pictures of the 
principal cities with you ; but, for heaven’s sake, do not 
go to Italy simply to see sights, — to gq through all the 
hackneyed routine of wonder hnd admiration, and, like 
the sybarite who was smothered In roses, to kill yourself 
with the fatigue of pleasurable emotions,— ^4ffer # ards to 
be dragged an Inanimate corpse at the tail of a* parrot- 
tongued cicerone. 1 Enter Italy with your own well- 
stored mind, your own firee thoughts, your guide-book, 
and your map. The most glorious land in all the world 
lies before you, bending, like a fruit-tree in autumn, under 
a load of golden associations, which you may shake at 
will into your own lap, and of which you can never di- 
minish the n amber, for, “ uno avulso, non deficit alter.* 9 
Neither tie yourself down to any slavish system, nbr 
make it a rule to he delighted because others are delight- 
ed. The great mob of persons who visit Italy have 
about as much soul as their portmanteaus. Their impu- 
dence in going thither, where they have no more right 
to be than in the garden of the Heeperides, is rank and 
glaring. There are scenes which lose some of their hal- 
lowing influence, when we know that stock- brokers and 
common-councilmen have cast their evil eyes upon them. 
To travel worthily through Italy is no slight task, and 
implies a mind of no mean intellectual powers and at- 
tainments. All animals who affix an aspirate to words 
beginning with a vowel, should be whipped oat of hL 
and hutig in chains oh tbe frontiers, in trrrorem. All 
animals who affect to admire wbat they do not under- 
stand, who know nothing of the ancient Roman tongue, 
who take no interest in the fine arts, to whom poetry is 
a dead letter, and music an annoyance, who think all 
rivers very much alike, and the Appian way greatly in- 
ferior to Fleet Street, should bo treated after a similar 
fashion, with this difference, that th?ir bodies should be 
given for dissection, to prevent the anatomical lecturers 
from complaining any longer of a dearth of subjects. 

Perhaps, being a Scotchman, you may wish to visit 
England? It is a highly proper wish, and cannot be 
too speedily gratified. The indefatigable Samuel Leigh 
will supply you with an admirable pocket road-book; or, 
what do you think of the eighteenth edition of Paterson’s 
Roads, one of the very best itineraries in any language ? 
With regard to your route, if you ask our private and 
confidential opinion as a friend, we seriously advise you 
to limit yourself this season to Westmoreland. There 
you will find yourself in the midst of enchantment and 
variety enough to Inst you for months. If you start 
from Edinburgh, one day takes you to either Penrith or 
Kendal, and from either of these places, the Lakes and 
all their beautiful scenery are at your command. Suppose 
you set out from Penrith ; — you cross the country (and a 
rich and fertile country it is) to Ulls Water ; you sail up 
Ulls Water, (about nine miles,) and, when you come In 
sight of Patterdale, and the mountains at the bead, with tbe 
long glens running up between them, in several instances 
wild and profound, and in others soft and green, and full 
of trees and cottages, if you are not smitten with deep 
delight, not unsanctified with a touch of awe, you may as 
well come back to Edinburgh with all expedition, drink 
thirteen bottles of port at a sitting, and be found dead in 
your bed next morning. Hark ! there is thunder among 
tbe mountains ; — -how splendidly tbe echoes prolong the 
peal ! Is It not noble thus to stand on tbe summit of 
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Dunmallet, among the rains of what was once a Roman 
flatten, and see the storm sailing by ? From Patterdale 
yen yrneead by Brothers water, and, passing through the 
fine monntiiasns Dm* of Kirkstone, you descend on 
.Windermere, the glory of the English lakes ! Fix your 
head-quarters at one of its three viltegss AmMeside, 
Lowood, or Bowneos — for our own part, we should pre- 
fer Bowness and thence make excursions to Rydal and 
Grassmere, where Wordsworth lives, — up Troutbeck^- 
away south to Furness Abbey, one of the most interest- 
ing old abbeys in England, and rendered now more in- 
teresting than ever by Professor Wilson’s fine poem con- 
cerning it in Blackwood’s Magazine for this month, — 
away north by Esthwalte and Hawkeshead (the village 
with the white church tower) to Conlston Water, thence 
throug(y 7 Y^wdale into Tilberth waite and Little Lang- 
dale, where we beseech you not to forget to look at Coi- 
with Waterfall, — and thence to High Skelwith, where you 
may look from a hill over Elter Water into Great Lang- 
dale, and bless your stars that ever you were born, — aad 
eo back to Windermere. Then, after a sojourn of many 
days, and after all the islands, and headlands, and bays, 
of that delightful lake are familiar to you, you may pro- 
ceed to Keswick, and feast your not yet satiated eyes with 
Derwent Water, Skiddaw, the Borrowdale rocks, Low- 
dsre, and so on to Bassenth waite Water and Buttermere. 
From such scenery as this you will carry away with you 
thoughts and recollections that will enrich your future 
life, but never dream of describing it. It has cast its 
shadow into the mirror of your soul ; but hope not with 
the breath of words to produce an effect similar to that 
which the great handiwork of nature can alone accom- 
plish. 

Perhaps you may wish to visit, not having visited be- 
fore, or, having often visited before, to visit again, the 
beauties and the wonders of your native Scotland ? There 
cannot he a more virtuous desire ; and, turn thee where 
thou wilt, Scotland is ready for thee ! She is ready for 
thee from her Tweed to her Spey ; — she is ready for thee 
with all her lochs, her mountains, and her glens ; — her 
cities, her islands, and her waterfall* ; — her rocks, her 
friths, and her forests ; — she is ready for thee with her 
warm hearts, her bright eyes, and her noble deeds -she 
Is ready for thee with her flood of ancient song, her 
stately castles, and her grey time-honoured tombs ! Do 
you ask us for a guide-book ? — the best is your own heart ; 
and the next best is the Scottish Tourist and Itinerary, 
published by Messrs Stirling & Kenney of Edinburgh, 
with its highly judicious letter-press, excellent maps, and 
very prettily executed views. Nor do we say this to the 
slightest disparagement of the Traveller's Guide through 
Scotland, nor of the Pleasure Tours in Scotland — both 
excellent works, which have been given to the public 
under the auspices of Mr John Thomson of Edinburgh, — 
nor of our old friend Samuel Leigh’s Pocket Road Book 
of Scotland, for the accuracy and utility of which we can 
vouch. 

But the longest summer will come to an end at last, 
and, aa the French song says — “ Nous revenons toujour* 
aux nos premiers amours,” — which means, that ere many 
weeks elapse, thousands of stragglers will return once 
more to “ Auld Reekie.” Nor will they return unwill- 
ingly, for “ Auld Reekie ” is the queen of cities ; and 
when the face of the skies is changed, and the November 
winds begin to blow, and the woods and fields are bare, 
and the mountains belted with mists ; and when the Par- 
liament House meets for the long session, and Alma 
Mater collects together her students like a ben collecting 
her chickens, and the Theatre opens, and concerts com- 
mence, and evening parties look brilliant, then do we 
know the value of our romantic town, and all its jewel- 
coal and gas-light comforts. Then also may be perused, 
with delight, the fifth edition of Stark’s Picture .of Edin- 
burgh, which, with its new set of beautiful and spirited 
engravings on steel by those very clever artists, the Messrs 


Johnstone, and its excellent letter-press, very carefully 
I and skilfully compiled, is altogether one of the most ele- 
gant and meritorious works of the kind with which we 
are acquainted. 

7%e Natural History of Selbome* By the late Reverend 

Gilbert White, A.M., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. With Additions, by 8ir William Jardine, Bart. 

Being Constable's Miscellany, VoL XL V. Edinburgh. 

Constable* Co. 1829. 

“ The attention that, of late years/ says Sir William 
Jardine, the Editor of the present volume, u has been de- 
moted to the study of Natural History, and Its import- 
ance to our commerce, manufactures, and domestic eco- 
nomy, must render every attempt to increase or simplify 
our knowledge of it at once praiseworthy and desirable ; 
and it is hoped, will be a sufficient apology for the reprint 
of a work which has already gone through several edi- 
tions.” We heartily agree with Sir William in thinking, 
that the conductors of Constable’s Miscellany have dqno 
well in presenting the public with a cheap and carefully 
revised edition of this ingenious and useful work, which, 
as most of our readers are aware, consists of a series of 
letters addressed to several distinguished naturalists, writ- 
ten in a clear and elegant style, and containing varied In- 
formation upon most subjects connected with the Natural 
History of his age ; for the researches made by Mr White 
in Selborne and the surrounding district embrace s wide 
range of science. He resided in his native village, follow- 
ing out his favourite pursuit*, from the mar 1752 — by 
which time he had been admitted one of tn senior Proc- 
tors of the University of Oxford — to the year 1793, when 
he closed his peaceful and industrious life. Since that 
time, modem discoveries have considerably advanced the 
state of knowledge In the scientific world, and Mr White's 
work consequently required a commentator. Few par- 
sons could have been found more fit to undertake this task 
than Sir William Jardine, whose acquirements, as a na- 
turalist, are well known and universally appreciated. He 
certainly has every right to be included among the u ob- 
servatores pauci ,” spoken of by Scopoli in the motto af- 
fixed to the Introduction, “ qui scientist mysteriis initiati, 
rite co&gunt, coUecta examinant, dmrmmm quemmt, n«- 
turst arcana rimautur .** Nor has Sir William made a 
sinecure of his present office of Editor. The volume la 
thickly strewed with notes and memoranda, which correct 
the mistakes and supply the deficiencies of White. As a 
specimen, we shall present our readers with the following 
excellent remarks on the interesting subject of the migra- 
tion of birds, which, in our opinion, condenses into 
space a far more satisfactory account of this curious sub- 
ject than could be collected from all the scattered notices 
given by the naturalist of Selbome : 

The Migration or Birds. — “ The subject of migration 
appears to have been a very favourite one with our author, 
occupying the greater part of many of his subsequent letters, 
and evidently often the subject of his private thoughts. He 
sometimes seems puzzled with regard to the possibility of 
many of the migrating species being able to undergo the fis- 
tigue of long or continued journeys ; and often wishes ah* 
most to believe, though contrary to bis better judgment, 
that some of them enter into a regular torpidity. We find 
torpidity occurring among animals, fishes, the amphibia^ 
ana reptiles, and among insects ; but we have never found 
any authenticated instance of this provision taking 'place 
among birds. Their frames are adapted to a more exten- 
sive locomotive power ; and the change to ettmstee more con- 
genial to their constitutions, preventing the necess i ty of any 
actual change in the system, is supplied to those animals 
depr i v e d of the power tor extensive migration, by a tempo- 
rary sus pension of most of the faculties which, in other cir- 
cumstances, would be entirely destroyed. Birds, it is true, 
are occasionally found in holes, particularly our summer 
birds of passage, in what has been called a torpid state, and 
have revived upon being placed in a warmer temperature ; 
but this, I consider, has always been a suspended anima- 
tion, where all the functions were entirely bound up as in 
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death, and which, by the continuance of a short period, 
would hare caused death itself — not torpidity, where va- 
rious functions and secretions, capable for a time of sustain- 
ing the frame, are still going on. 

“ The possibility of performing long journeys, as we 
must believe some species are obliged to do before arriving 
at their destination, at first appears nearly incredible; but 
when brought to a matter of plain calculation, the difficulty 
is much diminished. The flight Jof birds may be estimated 
at from 50 to 150 miles an hour ; and if we take a medium 
pf this, as a rate for the migrating species, we shall have 
little difficulty in reconciling the possibility of their flight. 
This, however, can only be applied to such species as, in 
their migrations, have to cross some vast extent of ocean 
without a resting-place. Many that visit this country, par- 
ticularly those from Africa, merely skirt the coast, crossing 
at the narrowest parts, and again progressively advancing, 
until they reach their final quarters, and during this time 
nhving their supply of suitable food daily augmented. 

44 The causes influencing the migration of birds, appear 
more difficult to solve than the pomibilitv of the execution 
of it. They seem to be influenced by an Innate law, which 
we do not, and cannot, comprehend, though in some mea- 
sure dependent on the want of food or climate congenial to 
the systems of each, and which acts almost without the will 
of the individual. Neither this, however, nor the duties in- 
cumbent on incnbation, can be the only exciting causes, as 
we may judge by the partial migrations of some to different 
parts of the same country, where food and the conveniences 
for breeding are alike ; by the partial migration only, of a 
species from one country to another, differing decidedly in 
temperature, and where the visiting species thrives equally 
with the resident one ; and by the males of some species 
migrating while the females remain *' — Pp. 77-9. 

We shall not, however, close this notice without doing 
justice to Mr White as well as to Sir William Jardine. 
The easy and popular style in which the former writes 
must make this book no less acceptable to the general 
reader, and especially to those more enlightened country 
gentlemen and landed proprietors who take a delight in 
Watching the habits of animals and in studying the pecu- 
liarities of plants, than to the man of scientific pursuits 
and attainments. Among other interesting observations 
on the cuckoo, Mr White furnishes us with the follow- 
ing : 

Thx Cuckoo — “ Your observation that 4 the cuckoo does 
not deposit its egg indiscriminately in the nest of the first 
bird that comes in its way, but probably looks out a nurse 
In some degree congenerous, with whom to intrust its 
young,’ is perfectly new to me, and struck me so forcibly, 
that I naturally fell into a train of thought that led me to 
fomdder whether the fact was so, and what reason there 
JF as for it. When I came to recollect and enquire, I could 
not find that any cuckoo had ever been seen in these parts 
except in the nest of the wagtail, the hedge-sparrow, the 
tit-lark, the white throat, and the red breast, all sofr-billed 
Insectivorous birds. The excellent Mr WUlughbv men- 
tions the nest of the palumbus ( ring-dove), and of the pin- 
gilla (chaffinch), birds that subsist on acorns and pains, 
and such hard food ; but then he does not mention them as 
of his own knowledge; but says afterwards, that be saw 
himself a wagtail feeding a cuckoo. It appears hardly pos- 
sible that a soft-billed bird should subsist on the same food 
with' the hard-billed ; for the former have thin membrana- 
ceous' stomachs suited to their soft food ; while the latter, 
the granlvprous tribe, have strong muscular gizzards, 
which, like mills, grind by the help of small gravels and 
pebbles what is swallowed. This proceeding or the cuckoo 
Is such a monstrous outrage on maternal affection, one of 
the first great dictates of nature, and such a violence on in- 
stinct, that, had it only been related of a bird in the Brazils 
pr Peru, it would never have merited our belief. But 
yet, should it^ further appear that this simple bird, when 
divested of that natural rrt^yv that seems to raise the kind 
in general above themselves, and inspire them with extra- 
ordinary degrees of cunning and address, may be still en- 
dued with a more enlarged faculty of discerning what spe- 
cies are suitable and congenerous nurse-mothers for its dis- 
regarded eggs and young, and may deposit them only under 
their care, this would be adding wonder to wonder, and in- 
stancing, in afresh manner, that the methods of Providence 
are not subjected to any mode or rule, but astonish us in 
new lights and in various and changeable appea ra nces.”— 
Pp. W-& 


The following passage is also a fair specimen of our 
author’s general style : 

The Gregarious Spirit or Animals. — “ There is a 
wonderful spirit of sociality In the brute creation. Indepen- 
dent of sexual attachment : the congregating of g r eg ari ous 
birds in the winter is a remarkable instance. Many horses, 
though quiet with company, will not stay one minute in 
a field by themselves : tne strongest fences cannot restrain 
them. My neighbour’s horse will not only not stay by him- 
self abroad, hat he will not bear to be left alone in a strange 
stable without discovering the utmost impatience, and en- 
deavouring to break the rack and manger with his fore- 
feet. He has been known to leap out at a stable window, 
through which dong was thrown, after company ; and yet, 
in other respects, is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows will 
not fatten by themselves, but wHl neglect the finest pasture 
that is not recommended by society. It would be needless 
to instance in sheep, which constantly flock together. But 
this propensity seems not to be confined to animals of the 
same species; for we know a doe, still alive, that was 
brought up from a little farm with a dairy of cows ; with 
them it goes a-field, and with them it returns to the yard.* 
The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, being 
used to ner ; but, if strange don come by, a chase ensue* 
while the master smiles to see his favourite securely leading 
her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she returns to 
the cows, who, with fierce lowings and menacing horn* 
drive the assailants quite out of the pasture. 

44 Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 

S revent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a very 
itelligent and observant person has assured me, that, in 
the former part of his life, keeping but one hone, be hap- 
pened also on a time to have but one solitary hen. These 
two incongruous animals spent much of their time toge- 
ther in a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature but 
each other. By degrees, an apparent regard began to take 
place between these two sequestered individuals. The fowl 
would approach the quadruped with notes of complacency, 
rubbing herself gently against his legs, while the horse 
would look down with satisfaction, and move with the 
greatest caution and circumspection, lest he should trample 
on his diminutive companion — thus, by mutual good offices 
each seemed to console the vacant hours of the other; so 
that Milton, when he puts the following sentiment In the 
mouth of Adam, seems to be somewhat mistaken : 

* Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.* ” 

— Pp. 2*1-2. 

We have room for only one other quotation ; it k om 
which agriculturists will peruse with interest : 

The Utility or Earth-worms. — u Lands that are sub- 
ject to frequent inundations are always poor ; and probably 
the reason may be because the worms are drowned. The 
roost insignificant insects and reptiles are of much more con- 
sequence, and have much more influence in the economy of 
Nature, than the incurious are aware of ; and are mighty in 
their effect from their minuteness, which render them less 
an object of attention ; and from their numbers and fecun- 
dity. Earth-worms, though in appearance a small and 
despicable link in the chain of Nature, yet, if lost, would 
make a lamentable chasm. For, to say nothing of half the 
birds, and some quadrupeds, which are almost entirely sup- 
ported by them, worms seem to be great promoters of vege- 
tation— which would proceed hut lamely without them — by 
boring, perforating, and loosening the soil, and rendering it 
pervious to rains and fibres of plant* by drawing stalks of 
leaves and twigs into it ; and, moat of all, by throwing op 
such infinite numbers of lumps of earth called worm-casta, 
which being their excrement, is a fine manure for grain 
and grass. Worms probably provide new soil for hills and 
slopes where the rain washes the earth away ; and they af- 
fect slope* probably to avoid being flooded. Gardeners and 
farmers express their detestation of worms : the former, 
because they render their walks unsightly and make them 
much work ; and the latter, because, as they think, worms 
eat their green corn. But these men would find that the 
earth, without worm* would soon become cold, hard-bored, 
and void of fermentation, and consequently sterile ; and be- 
side* in favour of worm* it should be hinted, that green 
corn, plant* and flower* are not so much injured by them 
as by many species of coleoptera (scarabs), ana tipvU* ( long- 
legs), in their larva or grub state ; and by unnoticed my- 
riads of sjnall shell-lees snail* called slug* which silently 
and imperceptibly make amazing havoc in the field and 
garden.”— Pp. 249-4. 
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This volume of the Miscellany may not, perhaps, secure 
so wide a circulation as some of those which have prece- 
ded it ; but we doubt not that, speaking as it does to the 
interests, the studies, and the amusements, of so large a 
class, its success will be such as to convince the publishers 
die y are right in studying variety. We should have been 
glad had an Index been added to the volume, by which 
the different subjects of which Mr White treats, scattered 
as they are throughout his work, could be at once seen 
and referred to. 


History of the House and Clan of Mackay. By Robert 

JVIackay, writer, Thurso. Edinburgh. Printed for 

the Author, by Andrew Jack & Co. 1829. 

List any of our Saxon readers, whether north or south 
of the Tweed, should be misled by the title of this book. 
It may be as well to premise, that the modern historians 
(as they are called, for want of a better English word) 
of the Highland dans, are the representatives and de- 
scendants of the ancient Sennachies. Their business is 
not, as the title would imply to the uninitiated, to give a 
correct and unbiassed narrative of their sept, but to com- 
pose an epic, more or less poetical, in its praise. This 
simple fact may serve to explain, in some degree, the 
seeming anomaly, that not only are the Highlanders, as 
a body, superior, in all moral and physical respects, to 
e ve r y tongue and kindred under the sun, but that every 
Individual dan is, and ever has been, immeasurably supe- 
rior to all the rest. 

Keeping this fundamental truth in view, — and it is 
only by so doing that we can justly appredate the merits 
of Mr Robert Mackay, writer in Thurso, and ex-dominie 
of Edderachillis, — we have no hesitation in declaring this 
work to be one of the most splendid specimens of its kind 
that has yet been submitted to the public. The clan Mackay 
has inhabited, from the earliest period of its records, one 
of the most remote, uncultivated, and uninteresting dis- 
tricts of Scotland ; — it has never been a leading sept even 
in that unheard-of eorner ; — it has produced few, if any, 
men rising above a respectable mediocrity, either in wealth, j 
adventurousness, or talents ; — and yet of such unpromi- 
sing materials has our author, by the united efforts of a 
fertile imagination, and a logic of which we have seen 
few prototypes south of the Forth, built up a goodly quarto 
of six hundred mortal pages, which, we have no doubt, 
will keep their place, for time immemorial, on the shelves 
of the learned, seeing that they contain nothing to induce 
any man to remove them from that distinguished situa- 
tion. 

But the manner in which these six hundred pages have 
been Ailed, is at once curious and instructive, and deserves 
a remark or two. Apropos of the first Lord Reay ha- 
ring raised a regiment for the service of the Elector of 
Bohemia, out of whose ranks ail the Mackays were speedi- 
ly weeded by the chance of war, and their places supplied 
by other Scotsmen, we have a detailed history of the wars 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and the exploits of a Colonel 
Monro, which occupies nearly a third part of the book. 
It is true, that, during the greater part of the time, the 
noble Lord Reay was living in England, and that, when 
he was on the Continent, he was guiltless of taking any 
prominent part in active service, and that the whole of 
the episode has therefore as much connexion with the 
dan Mackay, as with the fate of Troy ; — but what of 
that ?-— it serves to make a large book, and a large book 
must be made by any daring author who presumes to 
write a history of the clan Mackay. Again, another very 
considerable portion of the work is devoted to the history 
of the civil troubles of Scotland, from the Rebellion of 
1640 to the Restoration ; and during that period no 
Mackay makes more than a nominal appearance ; — but 
still, what of that ? — if we cannot learn any thing of that 
distinguished race, it is, at all events, Interesting to know 
What the condition of the world was at any given time 


In which they were probably living in it. Beneath all 
this load of pompous matter, the poor clan Mackay peeps 
out like a mouse under a firlot, a fly in amber, or a writer 
in Thurso under a pyramid of blg-wigged lawyers. We 
suspect that Mr Mackay’s talents must either be of a 
kindred order to those of Pope, who felt a pleasure In 
adorning nothings, or of Wordsworth, who is well known 
to treat his subject at all times as a mere accessory to his 
own imagination. We speak, however, with hesitation, 
because it cannot hut be difficult to discover, under the 
disguise of an English translation, the peculiar tone of 
Mr Mackey's mind. When we have heard him in Gaelic, 
we shall be better able to ascertain the peculiarities of his 
idiosyncrasy. 

The clan Mackay is so called, as consisting of the^sons 
or descendants of a certain lye. It is true, that they hkd as- 
sumed the name of Mackay some centuries previous to the 
birth of this worthy ; but this was the consequence of the 
second-sight having revealed to one of their seers the name 
of the progenitor who was afterwards to be born to them. 
This circumstance being known, we need scarcely add, 
that our author clearly proves the clan to have been of 
Irish origin. There has been much controversy about 
the derivation of the name lye ; but we agreb with Mr 
Robert Mackay, (p. 44,) that “ the most probable sup- 
position Is, that it is an Irish name, derived from O’Don- 
nel,” to which the reader will perceive it bears a strong 
resemblance. The clan Mackay seem originally to have 
been a most amiable people. “ They were behind none 
in the Highlands of Scotland in comfort, health, and har- 
mony," (a delicate allusion to the bagpipes,) “ having 
plenty to take and give, and hearts still larger than their 
cellars which is the beautiful turn of expression em- 
ployed by the Gaelic language to imply that they had no 
cellars at all. Buchanan and other scandalous persons 
have called the Highlanders thieves. This calumnious 
aspersion, our author imagines that he triumphantly re- 
futes, at least in so far as his own clan are concerned, by 
the following characteristic statement : — “ Mackay had 
four or five foresters, the principal of wholn resided at 
Auldanrinle, beside Lochmore, and latterly at Strathmore, 
at the side of Ben-Hope. These foresters would (could?) 
distinguish Mackay’s deer from all other, and chase them 
back when they happened to stray to the Sutherland fo- 
rest. They had the art of driving them in any direction 
they chose.” Now, this was a very dangerous art which 
these foresters possessed, and puts us in mind of the ho- 
nest servant, — who, we are credibly informed, was a Mac- 
kay, — between whom and his master the following dialogue 
ia said to have occurred on the morning of their departure 
from a friend’s house : Master . “ Are yon sure, John, 
that you have packed up all my clothes ?" — John. “ At 
the least , your honour." 

The head of the clan Mackay were of illustrious de- 
scent. . Donald, the first, married the daughter of lye of 
Gig ha. Now, as Mr Mackay very pertinently observes, 
“ Gigba is an island in the district of Kintyre, which 
Pennant describes to be about six miles long, and one 
broad ; and as, in ancient times, there were t h a ne s of 
Gigha, this lye might have been one of them." No won* 
der that with such a, lineage, and such a following, the 
merits of the House of Mackay were recognised so enriy 
as the latter part of the reign of James VI. of Scotland, 
and rewarded with a peerage. Donald, the first Lord 
Reay, is the same illustrious individual of whom we have 
already had occasion to remark, that he led a regiment 
abroad, in whose exploits he took little share. He was 
in general more usefully employed recruiting at home for 
foreign service. He is supposed to have been the great 
original genius who first conceived the bold idea of deal- 
ing in soldiers. As is the case with by far the greater 
proportion of those enterprising merchants who attempt 
to open a new line of trade, his speculations were unsuc- 
cessful, and he died in considerable embarrassments. An 
ulogium worthy of him is dedicated to his memory by 
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the historian of his dan. For tome generations after the 
£rst Lord's death, the genius of Mackay seems to hare 
remained dormant. At last it awoke again in General 
Hugh Mackay. Bat it awoke only to struggle with re- 
Terses ; for the gallant general was drubbed most uncere- 
moniously by Dundee at Killicrankie. It is true, that 
Mr Robert Mackay (forgetting, in bis love for his 
man, his Highland partialities) demonstrates most satis- 
factor ily that his ancestor was the better general of the two, 
au<J swears stoutly that Dundee's army was superior in 
numbers ; but this is poor and late consolation to the dis- 
consolate spirit of the tough old Celt, whom we can figure 
to ourselves grimly sitting on his cold cloud, rubbing his 
bruised and battered bones with true Ossianic dignity, and 
“ grinning horribly a ghastly smile ** over Mr Mackay's 
quarto. After another long and comfortable nap, the ge- 
nius of the clan once more upreared its sleepy head ; but 
it*tras only to sing, in the person of Rob Dow, in true 
guttural harmony to the mellifluous notes of the bagpipe, 
his own swanlike end. The historian wisely declines the 
risk of compromising his clansman's reputation, by trans- 
lating his poems. We can therefore only tell our readers, 
In the bard's own words, that 

“ The cuckoo gay envied his lay." 

We believe it was Rob who composed the affecting ad- 
dress “ To a Scotch Fiddle, found at Dover." The 
description of his feelings on meeting, in a foreign land, 
with this primitive instrument of national melody, is 
beautiful and powerful. He says It made him 44 fldging 
ftdn and this expression Burns Is supposed to have 
borrowed from him in his Tam O' Shan ter. 

We could have wished to devote a few more columns 
to the individual character of our author — to have shown, 
by examples, his terse and irresistible logic — his liberal 
and kindly spirit towards all religious sects— his free 
and gentlemanly morality, as exhibited at page 32 ; but 
we must confine ourselves to one passage, which Is to us 
peculiarly pleasing,’ as it shows how little he has suffered 
from the contagious scepticism of the age. He tells (at 
page 521) a story of a brewer near Thurso, who was 
much harassed by cats coming and drinking his ale. One 
night, being on the watch, he fetched a stroke at the 
hindmost cat, and cut off her leg, which, on examination, 
he found to be the leg of a woman. The witch was thus 
discovered, and our author proceeds to remark : “ Pen- 

nant, voL I. p. 189, after giving a very imperfect account 
of this mailer, adds, * The horrors of this story were con- 
siderably abated in the place I heard it, by an unlucky 
enquiry made by one in company, viz. In what part 
would the old woman have suffered, had the man cut off 
the oat's tall ?’ But both enquiry itself, and the question, 
whether or notit was witty , might have been suspended, un- 
til it was first ascertained that such cats had tails,” 

We know not by what oversight Mr Robert Mackay 
has failed to make mention of the two living ornaments 
of his clan — Charles Mackay, the immortal r epr e sentative 
of bailiehood, and Benjamin Mackay, formerly of the 
Register Street Academy, and now an enlightened wielder 
of the ferula in the New High School. Will not these 
twin stars of honour be one day sublimated to the sky, 
and installed presiding genii— the one of our smiles, the 
other of our tears ? Why then should our Thurso his- 
torian have overlooked them ? 


Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and Interpretation, 
By William Carpenter, author of “ A Popular Intro- 
d action to the Study of the Scriptures,** Ac. Thomas 
Ttgg, London j Rich a r d Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 

Thxsz Lectures are well worthy of an attentive perusal. 
They are on a subject that must be allowed to be supreme- 
ly important ; they are written in a more agreeable style 
than is usual in treatises of a similar kind ; whilst the 
author, at the same time, pretends to no profound acquaint- 


ance with the interminable study of criticism, and mo- 
destly apologises for the deficiences his book may contain^ 
He tells us — “ These Lectures are not Intended for the 
biblical student or the advanced scholar— for such persons 
the author has never had the presumption to writ# ; but 
for the unlearned Christian, whose wish it is to study 
the Bible to advantage, and to derive immediately from 
the fount of inspiration those rich and copious streams of 
the Divine beneficence which gladden the creation of God." 
So modest and benevolent a design is calculated to disarm 
criticism ; but we may safely say, that both learned and 
unlearned will reap instruction from this volume ; and we 
would hope that the design of its publication will be ex- 
tensively promoted. The author's fitness for his present 
task, is proved by the valuable storks he has already given 
to the public, and the very favourable reception they have 
met with. His 44 Sdentia Biblica" supplied a deaidera* 
turn that had long been felt ; his 44 Introduction to the 
Study of the Scriptures" is a work of very considerable 
ability; and his other publications of the same class, 
though by no means faultless, or entitled to unqualified 
praise, are a testimony of his industry and application in 
that field of literature in which he has engaged. 

This volume consists of eighteen lectures. The first 
is introductory, and contains an account of the p ro gres s 
of Biblical learning from the era of the Reformation to 
our own times — its pres e nt state — its importance and its 
difficulties. Upon this head alone a volume might have been 
written, and we have to regret that the author’s observations 
upon it are so brief, as to exclude any view of the progress 
of this study on the Continent. The five succeeding lec- 
tures are devoted to Biblical Criticism, and contain much 
valuable matter, which, though perhaps familiar to tbs 
scholar, will be found of great importance by the general 
reader, and will save the laborious examination of many 
profound, scarce, and expensive works. The author treats, 
among other things, of the languages in which the Scrip- 
tures were first published ; and concludes that the Gospel 
of Matthew, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, were on- 
ginally written in Greek, in opposition to the opinion 
which many eminent scholars have advanced, that they 
were written in Hebrew. We think the evidence he has 
produced scarcely sufficient to overturn the arguments of 
such critics as Grotius, Mill, Campbell, Michaelia, Sec, in 
addition to the testimony of the fathers on this subject. 
Were we inclined to venture our opinion, it would be, that 
we have the Epistle to the Hebrews in the original lan- 
guage, and that there were two editions of his Gospel pub- 
lished by the Evangelist Matthew, the one In Hebrew or 
Syro-Chaldaic, for the benefit of the Jews in Judea ; and 
the other in Greek, for the benefit of the Hellenistic Jews 
and the Gentile converts throughout the Roman Empire. 
Our author next treats of the various schools of Hebrew 
philology — the labours of the Jewish literati to preserve 
the text — the [comparative excellence of the Samaritan 
and Hebrew texts, (giving, with great justice, we think, 
the preference to the latter,) — the Septuagint version 
of the Scriptures, and its origin and value. We agree in 
thinking the story of Aristeas regarding their translation 
untrue. The version appears, as the learned Hugh Brough- 
ton observes, to have been the work of different transla- 
tors, and probably done at different times. Some of tbs 
translators have executed their task with great ability, 
while others possess far inferior merit. As a source of 
interpretation for the New Testament, however, the Sep- 
tuagint is invaluable ; and did this as s e rtion require cor- 
roboration, we have the testimony of Dr Adam Clarke, 
who says— 44 The study of this version served more to 
illuminate and expand my mind, than all the theological 
works I ever consulted." Mr Carpenter next examines 
the Greek Scriptures, and notices the invaluable labours 
of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and others, concluding this 
division of bis subject with some judicious remarks on 
the various readings, their sources, numbers, and value. 

The second division of the work is devoted to Biblical 
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lished for some time buck, is, that we have peremptorily 
withstood the pressing solicitations of the booksellers to 


Interpretation, and consists of twelve lectures, which 
pos ses s various degrees' of excellence. The observations 
on the use of commentaries, and the evils arising from an 
injudicious use of than, are, on the whole, just. But we 
believe they will not meet with universal conc ur rence. 
Many have derived much comfort and instruction from 
the use of commentaries, who would have reckoned the 
critical examination of the original, labour lost. Still the 
names of Chalmers, Cook, and Campbell, are certainly no 
mean testimony to the correctness of the opinion our au- 
thor maintains. His rules for the interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, and his observations on the moral qualifications of 
an interpreter, are valuable and instructive. Under this 
head he discusses the style, the sense, the grammatical ar- < 
rangement, historical circumstances, the figurative and 
literal meaning of the text, the parallelism of Scripture, 
ey m b oiteal language, origin of writing, doctrine of types, 
allegories, and adds the method and order of, and suggestions 
for, the practical reading of the sacred volume. The work 
concludes with an excellent vocabulary of Scripture sym- 
bols, calculated to facilitate the study, and promote the 
general understanding of the sacred page. We subjoin 
the following passage as a specimen of the author's man- 
ner, and as containing some curious information not gene- 
rally known : — 

Jewish Transcribers or the Scriftures .— 1 “ In tran- 
scribing the Sacred Writings, it has been a constant rule with 
the Jews, that whatever is considered as corrupt shall never 
be used, but shall be burnt, or otherwise destroyed. A book 
of the law, wanting but one letter, with one letter too much, 
or with an error in one single letter, written with any thing 
but ink, or written on parchment made of the hide of an un- 
clean animal, or on parchment not purposely prepared for 
that use, or prepared by any but Israelites, or on skins of 
fttnhment tied together by unclean strings, shall be holden 
to be corrupt ; that no word shall be written without a line 
first drawn on the parchment, no word written by heart, 
or without haying been pronounced orally by the writer ; 
that before he writes the name of God, he shall wash his 
Jwn ; that no letter shall be joined to another; and that if 
the blank parchment cannot be seen hll around each letter, 
the roll shall be corrupt. There are certain rules for the 
length and breadth of each sheet, and for the space to be left 
between each letter, each word, and each section These 
Mai mon ides mentions as some of the principal rules to be 
observed in copying the sacred rolls. Even to this day it is an 
obligation on the persons who copy the sacred writings for 
the use of the synagogue, to observe them. Those who have 
not seen the rolls used in the synagogues, can have no con- 
ception of the exquisite beauty, correctness, and equality of 
the writing.”— r. 51. 

We take leave of Mr Carpenter, with best wishes for 
the success of his work. 


GabrieQe, a Tale of the Swiss Mountains. By C. Red- 
ding. London. John Ebers. 1829. 

The Brunswick, a Poem, in three Cantos, London. 
William Marsh. 1829. 

Godesberg Castle , a Poem, By Miles T. Stapleton, 
Author of La Pit, or the Fair Penitent. London. 
James Ridgway. 1829. 

Retirement, a Poem. By Thomas Stewart, Esq. Lon- 
. don. Ridgway. 1829. 

yl» Epistle from Abelard to Eloise. By Thomas Stew- 
art, Esq. Second Edition. London. Ridgway. 1829. 
Walter and Emma ; or, a Tale of BothweQ Bridge ; with 
other Poems. By John Strachan. Forres. 1829. 
Poems on various subjects , never before published. By 
M. A. Cookson. Leith. 1829. 

Under cover of the text or texts copied above, we 
' would gladly set down a few interesting and philoso- 
phical observations upon poetry in general, i nte r sp ersed 
with some most instructive reflections on its present state, 
and some wise saws, clearly illustrative of our own high- 
ly cultivated judgment, and strongly calculated to im pr es s 
oar readers with the conviction, that the principal reason 
why no poetry of the very highest order has been pub- 


send onr invaluable manuscripts to press. Bat though 
nothing would be more easy than to pen an introduction 
of this sort, we shall, for the present, waive the pleasant 
task, and prefer presenting our readers with a sober, and, 
we hope, correct account and appreciation of the different 
metrical essays before us. 

Mr C. Redding, the author of “ Gahrielle,'' is a gen- 
tleman well-known in the literary circles of t^»e metropo- 
lis, and is generally understood to take, along with Mr 
Thomas Campbell, an active share in the management of 
the New Monthly Magazine. His “ Tale of the Swiss 
Mountains,” the incidents of which are of a simple and 
domestic kind, is more indicative of a well-cultivated 
judgment thau of a very ardent poetical temperament. 
The versification is smooth and flowing; and if his myso 
never soars a very lofty flight, neither does she ever thru 
get herself so fair as to tumble over the crystal battle- 
ments of heaven, down Into the abyss profound of earth. 
The story is that of a Swiss peasant girl, — lovely, and be- 
loved, happy in her mountain freedom, and full of all 
deep and gentle affections, — who is suddenly driven dis- 
tracted by witnessing the fall of an avalanche, which 
overwhelms in ruin a whole village, and robs her of her 
parents and her friends “ at one fell swoop.” The main 
interest of the poem depends upon the descriptions which 
follow of the mild but hopeless insanity in which she is 
condemned to linger, and which assimilates her character. 
In some degree, to that of Shakspeare’s Ophelia. We shall 
give one or two short specimens of Mr Redding's style. 
The following lines describe the catastrophe, the witness- 
ing of which robbed Gahrielle of her senses : 

“ It is the Avalanche, passing in bis might 
With his attendant thunders, swift as light 
In his destruction, sweeping mightiest pines 
As stubble with his garment ; oaks in ltne% 

Rooted a thousand years in strength of pride, 

Strewing in desolation for and wide. 

Or whirling, as in sport, high np heaveOVflomey 
Mere sea-crack borne imon the breaker's foam. 

What now is strength but vainness to the strong— 
What now is man, home with the wreck along. 

Swift as the sun-flash from the summer wave. 

Destroy'd and buried in one common grave ! 

On to the smiling cottage, Gabrielle'shome, 

She sees astounded the wild havoc come ; 

She sees all vanish ! in a moment's space 
Herself the last, lone remnant of her race ; 

She closed her eyes, and then, more quick than thought. 
Unclosed their moveless orbs, that, terror-fraught, 

Were strain'd to bursting, now in horror gazed — 

Where was her home— O where ? her brain was crazed ! 
Speechless she stood, and wept without a sound, 

And shed no tear, her woe was so profound!”— P. 10. 

A page or two farther on, Gabrielis is presented to us 
a confirmed but gentle maniac : 

“ Now the morn sees her ope her cottage door ; 

'Tis Gahrielle comes forth, to range once more 
Along the churchyard path ; now slow she walks ; 
Now, bending o'er the graves, in whispers talks ; 

The breeze the while blowing the simple pride 
Of her pale brow, her auburn locks, aside. 

Uncover'd is her head ; she loves to feel 
The breath of morning round her temples steal. 

Cooling the hot veins winding on her brows, 

As dark streams wind along a waste of snows ; 

Then she kneels down on what was mortal clay. 
Forgotten ashes— men of yesterday— 

And offers up her simple orison, 

Strange, unconnected, the green sod upon,— 

A prayer of madness, artlessly addrest 
To Him who can alone afford her rest : 

Give me, O God ! a long unfever'd sleep, 

When I may cease to wander and to weep ; 

For grief has been my lot so many years, 

I all things have forgotten but my tears.”- P. IS. 

We are still mere pleased with the following passage. 
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To call it providential I, perhap. 

May name a few ; but should I try to tell 
Each case of providential interference, 

Before I finish'd it would be a year hence. 

M One henpeck'd gentleman had set his mind 
On going there quite early, hut his wife 
Moat providentially was disinclined 
To hurry ; so detain’d her dearest lift* 

Who, as is usual In such case, repined. 

Grumbled, and then gave way, after short strife^ 

And reach’d the Brunswick sorely vex'd and bother'd. 
Just too late by ten minutes to be smother'd. 

“ Another would have shared the general crunch. 

But providentially drank ©ver-nigfat 
A monstrous quantity of whisky-punch, 

And waking in the morn bewilder'd quite, 

Incapable of bnekfoat or even lunch, 

He stay'd at home to set his stomach right. 

Where bile and add waged a horrid strife. 

And nursing thus his liver, saved his life ! 

“ Another had engaged to meet a lady, 

(Engagements which men punctually attend,) 

And at the time was sitting in a shady 
Apartment with his fair and smiling friend. 

Where, had he not this assignation made, he 
Most then have met a brick and mortar end : 

Thus evil may be done that good may oome,— 

A sentence wnich I used to think a hum." 

Ppw 48-4 

Mr Miles T. Stapleton, the author of “ Godesberg 
Castle,” has evidently read Byron's “ Siege of Corinth," 
and probably thinks his Der Stein equal to Alp, and his 
Giesela fully superior to Francesca. We think different- 
ly, and so will all the world ; but, nevertheless, we dare- 
say Mr Miles T. Stapleton is a very gentlemanly, plea- 
sant person. Virgil said long ago — “ non omnia possu- 
cemmemorative of the foil of the Brunswick Theatre, and mus omnes;" and we only fear Mr Miles T. Stapleton 
meant to contain a suitable mixture of the grave and the mistook profession, when he Twoyy***! imitator at 
gay. It has been a good deal praised in some of the Lon- Byron, 
don periodicals ; but it is, upon the whole, a dull affair. 

We do not object to it upon the score of its being an imi- We do not exactly know the hidden impulses which 
tation of the style of Don Juan ; because, in so for at influence the mind of Mr Thomas Stewart ; but why, in 
least as the mere artificial division of lines and rhymes is “ Epfotle from Abelard to Eloise," he should interfere 
concerned, every body has just as good a right to make with • object which Pope has consecrated, or why, In 
use of the Don Juan, as of the Fairy Queen stanza. If hi> P®«“ entitled “ Retirement,” he should bring himself 
a man really possess genius, nobody but a fool will accuse into immediate comparison with Goldsmith, we are ra- 
him of imitation, because he prefers the ottava rima to the ther at a loss to comprehend. Mr Thomas Stewart is 
octosyllabic, the heroic, or any other species of verse that neither a Pope nor a Goldsmith ; and, though he has a 
was ever invented. We dislike a poem In the measure of certain facility in the art of versification, we advise him, 
Don Juan, or in the measure of Marmlon, or in the mea- i n hi* owl1 w °rds, 

sure of Lalla Rookh, only when we find that the dull ** more to tempt the wintry gales" 
rogue who has adopted it is unable to infuse into it any ... . 

of that inspiration which gives to these measures their of utera, T criticism. 

grace and life. The author of “ The Brunswick” is not “ Walter and Emma, or a Txle of Both well Bridge, 
a goose altogether ; but he is that kind of half clever, half with other Poems,” by John Strachan, claims tome fo- 
stupid sort of fellow, (a set of men amazingly prevalent niency at our hands, in consideration of the author's hum- 
at present,) who are always bordering on something good, ble rank of life, and the few opportunities he can have 
but never reaching it, and yet never foiling for enough enjoyed of cultivating, his taste. Mr Strachan is a weaver 
bock to make you give them up altogether. His pathos in Forres, and has certainly abilities above hit station ; 
is very commonplace, and easily got over, — his humour is and of these abilities, through the friendly patronage of 
of a very glimmering and milk-and-water description, — Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the world has now an oppor- 
his philosophical reflections are not quite so profound as tunity of judging for itself. There is a good deal at 
those of Hobbes or Priestley, — his satire wants the sharp smooth and sweet versification In this unpretending little 
and delicate edge, that gives it power to share dose to the volume ; but what we chiefly desiderate, is a little more 
chin of the patient, — and his poetry is good enough for a originality. We are afraid that Mr Strachan'* exeel- 
wet day in the country, when we are not quite sure lence consists mors In a certain facility in erptesslng his 
whether we are asleep or awake. The following four thoughts in poetical language, than in calling thoughts 
s ta nz a s strike us as more than an average specimen of the into existence, which are themselves poetry. This is 
whole production. They are creditable to the clev ern ess the great distinction between the true and the p s ea do- 
of a young man, and we take it for granted the writer is poet. Every man, with a ready command of words, an4 
oung : a tolerably lively fancy, may rhyme oq for ages ; but it 

“ There happen'd tome mo* wonderful «capee *• only die gamin* peet who <«n extnet fram .ll * 

Upon the morning when the Brunswick fell ; «on eights end sounds the odour and the numb imps'. 

Some call'd it mere good luck, In various shapet— oeptiMe to senses of a less delicate organization. How- 

But it’s more orthodox, and quite as well, ever, there we many g ra dations of writ beneath that of 


In which there is both correctness of thought, and an 
harmonious flow of words : 

** O ! fantasies of madness ! who can tell 
But ye may have great pleasures, that as well 
Minister their own comfo rts e v e n bless 
Your victims with short gleams of happiness. 

As near to all we wish, as those whose day 
Is lit by vaunted reason's prouder ray ? 

Your votary rustling on his straw-spread floor. 

Reckless of cold and storm, naked and poor, 

May feel oblivious of the past, and dwell 
In some proud palace or tall citadel, 

Or spicy grove, or garden rose-bsstrew’d. 

Whore zephyr scarcely dans by stealth intrude ; 

He may so love his flinty cell, and deem 
All else of life, just what it is— a dream ; 

That it may be his temple, lustrous, fair. 

As ever rose on columns in mid air, 

Gold-spangled, with Its starry-fretted roof, 

And sculptured frieze, his Parthenon time-proof ; 

• Where he may worship, Cesar of mankind, 

. Himself, the deity of his own mind— 

Rattling his fetter’d limbs in lofty mood. 

In courtly bearing and throned attitude,. 

Asking no sympathy from men, no heed 
Taking of good or evil, law or creed, 

For his humanity, no one vain want 
Desire may in his fellow’s bosom plant— 

He is above them all — he is a king— 

And with that thought, feels he has ev ery thing !" 

Pp. 2$— 5. 

Mr Redding has extended the size and value of his 
volume by the addition of several miscellaneous pieces, 
some of which we recognise as having met with before in 
the New Monthly Magazine and elsewhere. Of these 
the best are, the “ Untombed Mariners,” the “ Voiceless 
City,” and the translation of Korner’s “ Sword Song." 

M The Brunswick” is a poem in the Don Juan stanza. 
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a Boras ; and in weaving ve rs es , as well as table-cloths, 
Mr Strachan reflects no inconaderable lustre upon the 
adventurers of the shuttle now resident in the ancient and 
good town of Forres. Passing over hU longer poem, 
which is in the Spenserian verse, and is in many parts 
spirited and natural, we prefer taking our extraqf from 
one of the minor pieces, entitled “ The Reverie.” It is a 
panage descriptive of the effects of fine natural scenery 
upon a poet's mind : 

“ How sweet through Nature's wildest sce n es to stray. 
And give to sportive toll the cheerful day ! 

By torrent's roar, and shaggy pass, to trace 
The wizard feature, and the rugged grace, 

With magic softness that subdue the heart, 

And still new raptures to the soul impart. 

The wild woods hanging o'er the narrow dale, 

The mountains shrouded in their azure veil. 

The hoary cllfift, in solemn grandeur piled. 

That shade the green-dad vale, serenely mild. 

And distant lake, exalting In the rays 
That sportive on its dazzling bosom blase ; 

Then o'er these scenes the poet's eye will roll. 

While hounds from earth to heaven his ravish'd soul. 

And, fraught with fancy and celestial fire, 

He wakes to wildest notes his mountain lyre. 

Peace to your honour'd shades ! ye heaven-taught throng ! 
Who breathed, 'mid Scotia's wilds, the voice ofaong ; 
Sweet be your rest as the loved strains ye sung, 

And soft, as sounds that o'er your harps once hung ! 

Well could the minstrel in the days of yore, 

Skill'd in his country's legendary lore. 

Make from his harp the soothing measures flow, 

Warming with them the chilly b reast of woe ; 

His melting airs the still odd heart could move, 

And tune the jarring passions all to love. 

The harp, assuming still a nobler strain, 

With martial sounds would animate the swain ; 

Fan in his glowing breast the glorious flame, 

To earn in honour's field the prize of fame. 

His Country's foes arranged in dread array 
With dauntless heart he sought the wild affray: 

Strong was his arm ; for Freedom's right he stood, 

TUI waved her banner o'er her foes subdued. 

If met by death amid the glorious toil. 

He bleas r d the cause, and hail'd him with a smile.** 

Pp. 130-8. 

We do not advise Mr Strachan to quit his workshop 
for Parnassus, and to exchange his loom for a lyre ; hut 
we shall be glad to hear that, at his leisure, he continues 
to cultivate the muse. 

Who is she who comes the last upon our list, rising 
upon the poetical horizon Uke a new moon among the 
otars? — It is Mrs Cookson of Leith ! Fade away, Fe- 
licia Hemans ! evaporate, Joanna BaillJe! die and be 
forgotten, Letitia Elizabeth London ! for a greater than 
oven Mrs Richardson of Dumfries has burst upon the 
astonished world, and the great loot power of song is once 
more embodied in the strains of Mary Ann Cookson ! 
Whether she pens an “ Address to Miss Janet Clifford, 
who was deprived of both her parents by death,”— whe- 
ther she writes an “ Epistle to a Gentleman who sent his 
Lady a new go wn and some wine while she was languish- 
ing in consumption,” — whether she soliloquizes, in a ten- 
der strain, “ On a Lady who died of a decline shortly af- 
ter her delivery," or “ On seeing a Fly drowning in a 
howl of milk,”— -or whether she pours forth the “ Answer 
ofa Lady to her Husband who exclaimed, smiling, ‘ Lucy, 
you are a little Diamond,’ " — or, boldly attuning her lyre 
to a nobler theme, produces an “ Elegy on the Death of 
the celebrated Lord Byron,"— in each and all of her ef- 
forts she towers, like “ the virtuous Marcia," to an im- 
measurable height above her sex. Let us adduce an exam- 
ple or two in proof of our assertion. . We shall past over 
that fine picture of a young lady in a delicate state of 
health contained in the line— 

“ A languid form, of flesh quite bure ;** 
and we shall not insist upon the noble opening of a wsr- 

“ What moan the* rumbling carriage wheels?” 


but we cannot resist quoting the following lines, which, 
we are told, were “ spoken extempore,” and which were 
no doubt poured forth in a moment of lofty inspiration : 

“ vzascs ox ▲ raixND or thz authou's pasting rgox 

HEX FATHXX TO ACCOMPANY HU HUSBAND TO SCOT- 
LAND. j 

u Adieu, kind Father ! we must sever, 

I to join my husband fly ; 

Trust it wiH not be for ever, 

Calm be that prophetic sigh. 

“ Now Frederando calls me forth. 

Let me then undaunted go 
To crowded cities of the north, 

Land of comfort— not of woa 

“ Have you mark'd his fond affection. 

Both for yon and me the same ? 

Smile with Joy on this connexion, 

Bless the day my Fred’rick came. 

M When Vice lured and when she courted, 

Proof against her wiles I stood ; 

When th* as sembly vot*ries flirted, 

Then I stemm'd the rushing flood. 

“ Yes, my soul disdain'd its meanness 
Spurn'd infatuating toys ; 

She i ubjeett her friends to leanness, 

Robs them of celestial joys !" 

If possible, we think the opening of the following poem 
still finer than the above, although certainly there is no- 
thing finer in any modern poet than what Mrs Cookson 
so beautifully says of Vice, that 

“ She subjects her friends to leanness,” — 
a line which ought to he printed in letters of gold : 

“ SUPPOSED TO BZ SPOKEN BY A LADY WHILST HEB LOVEX 
WAS DYING. 

“'Tlsvaln to tell a sneering world 
Of tortures in my breast unfurl'd. 

Of cancers that corroding lurk. 

Their secret apparatus work; 

Repeatedly this bosom mar 
With dirks and cutlasses of war ; 

As Bolt, and Watt’s high-pressures go, 

Extends my nerves, my arteries flow ; 

The swelling glands my lungs impedes. 

My palpitating heart recedes ; 

Life's vast cascades now languid roll. 

The typhus holds them in control ; 

ShriveU'd so parchment my soft lip, 

Death's freezing hand my vitals grip.'* 

The knowledge displayed, in this passage, of anatomy, 
grammar, and mechanics, is altogether wonderftiL Muck 
do wo regret that we have room for only one other speci- 
men of Mrs Cookson's unequalled powers. It Is the last 
words of George the Fourth on leaving Scotland ; and H 
will he found that they indicate an acquaintance, on the 
port of his gracious M^esty, with the rules of Linley 
Murray, peculiarly satisfactory and complete. The King 
loqmtwr: 

“ Farewell to flourishing Scot!, 4 

And Caledonia's sons ! 

I will remember till I 4H— 

Yen -l aurels them beoomee. 

Yes, I am indeed an English horn, 

But Scotia's to me dear ; 

And cowardice I view with soorn,— 

I would disdain to fear.” 

What a pity that in this degenerate age there are not more 

Mary Ann Cookaons ! A few such splendid examples 
of what real genius can achieve, might frighten many of 
those amphibious animals who call themselves poets from 
dipping their feeble wings in the Castellan wave. 
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Letters from Joseph Ritson, Esq . to Mr George Paton ; 
to which is added, A Critique, by John Pinkerton, Esq , 
upon Ritson' s Scottish Songs . Edinburgh. John 

Stevenson. 1829. 

This book, of which only one hundred copies have 
been printed, contains a few literary relics of the antiqua- 
rian Ritson, together with a prefatory notice of the late 
Mr George Paton, of Edinburgh, a person well known 
to the literati of the latter part of last century, and who, 
though he held no higher rank than that of a clerk in 
the Custom-house, was acknowledged to be as deeply 
versed in the antiquities of North Britain as almost any 
of his contemporaries. The six letters from Ritson to 
Paton, now published, touch upon a variety of subjects, 
bat* -con tain little that is very new or very interesting. 
The first is dated, “ Gray’s Inn, 15th Nov. 1792,” and 
the last, “ Gray’s Inn, July 21st, 1795.” In the course 
of the correspondence, Pinkerton, Chalmers, Ireland, and 
Laing, are mentioned, and a few things are noticed casu- 
ally, which the antiquarian may perhaps find worthy of 
attention. In an Appendix is given Pinkerton’s severe 
criticism on Ritson’s “ Scottish Songs,” which appeared 
in the Critical Review, for January, 1795. The review 
is in many respects just ; and it was certainly one of Rit- 
son’s failings, that he was over apt to quarrel with other 
antiquaries. 


A New Booke of Cookerie, wherein is set forth a most per- 
fect direction to furnish an extraordinary , or ordinary 
feast, either in Summer or Winter , And likewise the 
most commendable fashion of Dressing or Sawcing either 
Flesh, Fish, or Fowls, All set forth according to the 
now new English and French Fashion, By John Mur- 
rell. London. Printed by M. T. for John Marriot. 
1631. 

Wi intry^oce this curious old black-letter book (on 
which we accidentally laid our hands the other day) to 
the notice of our readers, principally for the sake of two 
receipts which it contains. The first is entitled “ The 
Queen of Scots Soup and we are seriously of opinion 
that, for the sake of the Royal House of Stuart, it 
should immediately become a standard dish with all the 
defenders of Mary and her unfortunate family. The soup 
Is made thus : — “ Six chickens are cut in small pieces, 
with the heart, gizzard, and liver well washed, and then 
put into a stew-pan, and just covered with water, and 
boiled till thy chickens are enough. Season it with salt 
and cayenne pepper ; and mince parsley with eight eggs, 
yolks and whites beat up together. Stir round altogether 
just as you are going to serve it up. Half a minute will 
boil the eggs.” lliis must be a delicate and gentle soup, 
worthy of the amiable dispositions of Mary, and every way 
calculated to produce a beneficial effect on the female cha- 
racter. 

Our other receipt is entitled — “ An excellent and much- 
approved receit for a long consumption.” We suspect it 
is far from being generally known to the medical faculty, 
and we are doing therefore a great service to mankind, in 
ndW rescuing it from oblivion. It is couched in these 
words : — “ Take eight, ten, or eleven white snailes, and 
break away their shells from them, then put them into a 
bowle of water for twelve houres, to dense themselves 
from their slime, then take them from that water and put 
them Into another bowle of running water for twelve 
houres more, then take them out, and put them into half 
a pint of white wine, and keeps them in It twelve houres, 
then take a quart of red cowe’s milks, and put the snayles 
out of the wine into the mi Ike, and bovle the quart of 
milks with the snayles put into it, untill It be boyled to 
a plnte, then put into it one ounce of canded sugar, and 
so give the sicke party the same to drinks everie morn- 
ing, and at four of the docks in the afternoone ; but you 


must not let the sicke party eate or drinks any thing else 
for the space of two bourse after they have taken this re- 
ceit ; and without all doubt, this being dudy made and 
taken accordingly, will, with God’s help, recover the 
party, being very weake and far spent in this long lin- 
gering sickness, and of my knowledge hath been often 
approved, and is found an excellent receit to cure the 
same disease.” We do not know how others may feel, 
but, were we consumptive, we should immediately drink 
immense quantities of boiled snails, for we pot great con- 
fidence in these old black-letter books. The rest of the 
contents of this volume are just such as might be expected 
in a good Cookery Book for the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

MV GRANDMOTHER'S KEYS. 

“ In tenui labor, at tennis non gloria. 1 * 

I am fond of the olden times — times which I would not 
write' old for any thing. That is a beautiful beech-tree, 
no doubt, but what is it to Campbell’s 

“ Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ?” 

You may smile, if you will ; but till you explain the rea- 
son why “ woods among” is more poetical than “ among 
wood*” you will permit me to write the olden, instead of 
the old, times. 

I am fond, I repeat, and 1 love to repeat it, of the old- 
en times, — -of the fine, hearty old carles in plaid and bon- 
net, who thought strongly, and spoke freely ; but, after 
all, the ladies of the old school are my peculiar favourites 
— those respectable matrons, with plaited toys and black 
silk hoods, who rode behind their husbands to kirk and 
market, were excellent housekeepers, and wonderfully 
kind to children. To me, even at this distant hour, there 
is a warmth, and a comfort, and a somewhat akin So 
dignity, In their many end muhipUed I n vest u r es . Net 
grave-digger in Hamlet ever deposited a more nume- 
rous assortment of jackets, than did my grandmother of 
gowns and petticoats, ere she went to repose. Even Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, when, In the year 1804, she en- 
gaged to smother half the female nobility and gentry of 
Edinburgh, did not, from theatre stage-box, exhibit a 
more glorious rotundity and expansion of person, than 
did my worthy progenitor. Around her middle, too, 
there extended a zone, broad, strong, and immovable^ 
from which, as from the immobility of the earth’s axis, 
were suspended, on the one side, a large pocket, shaped 
like a tailor’s laphoard, and furnished with a pocket-hole 
of corresponding shape and extension. Beneath this 
pocket, but at a respectful and becoming distance, were 
seen to flit backwards and forwards, as the movements 
required, a pair of dear steel scissors. On the other 
side, and, on the prindple of sn Australasia, to counter- 
balance the other continents, hang, John Gilpin-like, to 
keep her balance true, “ The Keys,” — not separately, or in- 
dividually, but in apt and becoming connexion, suspend- 
ed from a large dasp ring, of an inch and a half in dia-t 
meter. Amongst these keys there prevailed the mo* 
complete republican equality — from him, the lord of thtf 
cellar, even down to her, the tiny regulator of the time- 
piece. Thus you oould see, at one glance, not only that 
the gudewife was useful, but that her pride lay in being 
thought so ; and that she would rather have been com- 
plimented on her house management, than on her com- 
plexion or graceful movements. 

Now, in contrasting with this the gudewives of the 
pr es ent day, I do not mean to be mtirical ; indeed, were 
I ever so much so disposed, it is out of my power, as pub- 
lic opinion would immediately run me down, like s small 
fishing-boat before a Newcastle collier. 1 mean. In fret, 
to admit an incalculable balance, after all deductions and 
adjustment*, in favour of “ gudewives as they are,” oat 
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the score of manners, dress, education, and I know not 
how many additional particulars. And to what extent 
these improvements may yet be carried, no one who has 
not seat in Edward Irving’s Millennium, can possibly de- 
termine. My sole oiyect is to draw your attention, and 
that of the gudewives of the present day, to my “ G&anjv 
mother's Keys." 

I say nothing of the pocket — though the sulject Is 
highly deserving of a separate chapter—- nor of the scissors 
— nor of the pincushion — whose pardon I beg a thou- 
sand times, as having been unintentionally overlooked — 
not assuredly from its diminutive size — in my former 
enumeration of pendicles ; but I come at once, and for 
the sake of unity — the parent, they tell us, of interest — 
to speak of the “ Keys." These keys hung with a grace 
and a freedom which could never be overlooked ; no con- 
straint nor seeming arrangement. It was a kind of 
Jack Goodfellow golden age, when great and small, im- 
portant and unimportant, rusted and ward-worn, met 
together and fondly embraced, united in the same jingle, 
and bobbed at the same step. Like the human faculties, 
as. described by our worthy fhculty-mongers, these Keys 
rested upon a background of complete unity ; yet, when- 
ever circumstances called them into play, they were ever 
separately and individually at hand, ready to execute the 
appropriate task assigned to them. Every key, in fact, 
was a separate bump, to which was assigned the task of 
opening one lock, and one exclusively ; and had my grand- 
, mother .suspected that the office of one would have been 
destroyed by another, she would have considered the mo- 
nopoly as dangerous, and not to be countenanced. Thus 
it is — and the analogy is worth tracing through a sen- 
tence — that, in the beautiful science of craniology, each 
separate faculty has Its own assigned and circumscribed 
duty and ideality, and no more dares trespass upon the pro- 
vince of imagination, wit, or benevolence, than my grand- 
mother's cellar-door Key thought of dealing with the wards 
ef her time-piece. Were faculties permitted thus to tres- 
pass or t r ans gres s the limits assigned So them, then there 
were an end to the division of labour, and to that beauti- 
ful adjustment by which a pin is brought to so much per- 
fection. 

But how are the Keys managed now-a-days ? for this, 
after all, is the matter of discourse and enquiry. Is the 
above beautiful and convenient arrangement adopted ; or 
is another, and, if any other, a better or a worse, adopted 
in its stead? I hate the German Illuminati, and the 
French Revolution, and lament the decay of the age of 
chivalry and respect for royalty ; and this I do, not only 
on the score that, by means of such unhallowed agen- 
cies, society has been torn from its moorings, and dashed 
Into a thousand separate and independent fragments, but 
that along with, and I verily believe in sympathy with, these 
events, my Grandmother's Keys have broken from their 
ring and been dispersed. They have. In fact, become, since 
the period alluded to, a kind of refugees — unconnected, un- 
uni ted, insubordinate, and useless — never at hand unless 
when not wanted, and always a see king when most requi- 
red. You look upon that three-cornered and tesselated piece 
of net-work or velvet, commonly called a reticule, but you 
may save yourself the trouble of search, the keys are not 
there; and if not there, where can they be? not assuredly 
on the person of the mistress ; for on her whole person, 
from head-dress to shoe-point, there is neither lap, pocket, 
nor fastening. The keys would escape from her like a 
drop of water over the burning face of a tailor's goose ; 
she would absolutely feint at the imputation of any thing 
so Gothic ss a key, a pocket, or a pincushion, on her per- 
son, — ornament has superseded and banished utility, and, 
in the scuffle, the associated keys have run riot, and be- 
come entirely unmanageable. You may call spirits, but 
will they come? You may sing out from morn to night, 
“ Nanny ! Mary ! — what's your name ? — Jane ! Tlbby ! 
bring me my napery-prees key ; yon will find it on the 
sideboard. “ Na, mem ; it’s no there.’’—" It must be 


there ! — Go search the table-drawer !" — “ Mem, I can ns 
find it." — “ Stupid idiot ! stand out of my road. I’m 
sure such servants ! — it cannot be far off, for I had it not 
ten minutes ago ;’* and so 

“ The maids are running through the house— 

Ilk door is cast a-jee ; 

And there’s no a hole in a’ the house, 

But’s searching for * the key’ " — 

but all in vain. The smith’s fingers are put in opera- 
tion, and just as he has removed the lock, at the expense 
of the splintered timber, Peggy comes bouncing in with 
an “ Eh, mem, here’s the key !’’— Nor is this the worst 
— by no means: Sickness is in the house, and the doctor 
orders an immediate use of jams and jellies; but the key 
has takeu this opportunity of paying a visit to the tetra 
incognita of “ sou^e where.” It was seen by somd>ody 
some time ago, but nobody got, and nobody had it ; and 
In a word, nobody knows any thing about ibs matter ! — 
Company to tea ! down with the tea-eups, tray, urn, 
all in a smoke and a bustle. But, bless me ! where’s the 
sugar, qm and the tea-cannister — these indispensable* of 
the repeal ? — they are under lock and key — the lock, in- 
deed, Is safe, and at its poet, like a carrier’s dog, firm and 
unmoved — fret to be tampered with — but the key-— oh 1 
the key— is at the “ back of beyond," where the mare, 
according to immemorial tradition, was safely delivered 
of the fiddler. It must, in fact, either have sunk through 
the earth and become a gnome, or ascended through the 
air and been sainted, otherwise the search made for it 
would have been successful. Perspective becomes the 
order of the hour, till force has done the work of art, 
and a fine evening has been spent in useless and unavail- 
ing regrets for .the “ loss of the key." 

Let the gudewife keep the keys, then ; and keep to 
the keys only — keep to them, as my grandmother did, in 
the literal sense of the word— attach them (I do not care 
where or how) to her person, and be able, at a moment’s 
warning, to make that use of them for wMlS'they Were 
originally hammered out and constructed. 

It is, after all, on such apparently trifling attentions or 
negligences that much of the comfort or usefulness of 
life depends. Let any oue, addicted to the negligence to 
which I have referred, fairly calculate the time lost, the 
convenience marred, the temper fretted, and the happi- 
ness hazarded, by such occurrences, and the amount will 
not foil to astonish as well as mortify. Little things are 
indeed great to little men — parva lives capiunt animos / 
but against this effect, as well as evidence of our fallen 
and imperfect nature, it becomes us to guard. For great 
calamities or trying exigencies we stand, as it were, pre- 
pared ; and the storm, whilst it arrests and stnpifles, still 
nerves and solemnizes our faculties ; — 

<< Shake, ye old pillars of the marble sky, 

Yet still serene th’ unoonquer’d mind looks down 
Upon the wreck.” 

But for the eternal “ losing or mislaying " of the keys, 
there is no remedy. Against the ass ai l of the lion and 
the tiger, there are means of defence — against .those of 
the muaquito and the midge, there are none. Misfor- 
tunes are formidable, without being teazing— mismanage- 
ments fret in proportion to their trifling nature and the 
frequency of their occurrence. 

Now, madam, do not flounce out of the room, and slam 
the door, so as to endanger the lights and the drum of 
my ears. What I have said — my own conscience is my 
witness— I have said for your good ; and if the medicine 
do but operate beneficially, a few painful throes, during 
the operation, will be of less consequence. And, in order 
to show you that I bear no manner of grudge against 
you, I mean, God willing, to drink tea with you on Tues- 
day next, when, I have no manner of doubt, that I will 
find you in a u PxorzR Key.’’ 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE— ITS IMPORTANCE TO 
THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 

Ma Editor, — I beg leave to solicit your attention toasub- 
ject in which, as I humbly conceive the clergy to be deeply 
concerned, they should therefore fed themselves much in- 
terested. I allude to a thorough acquaintance with the 
sacred and primitive language, which, I am happy to ob- 
serve, is more cultivated than it was In my early days ; and 
would be still more so, were it not for the jealousy and nar- 
row-mindedness of the Jews themselves — I mean those with 
whom I have been in the habit of conversing — who wish 
to exdude us t vestibulo templi , and do every thing in their 
power to prevent us Christians from entering the pene- 
tralia. The Hebrew nation — if I am correctly informed 
— keep even their brethren from a knowledge of their 
Cabala till they have attained the age of forty, though they ! 
allow them to read the Talmud and the Targums. To 
those who are intended for the clerical profession, I am 
fully persuaded that a competent knowledge of the lingua 
gacra should be considered as a an( * a ▼ary 

safe one too, ere they shall be ordained as ministers of the 
Kirk of Scotland, or of the Established Church of Eng- | 
land and Ireland. It is evident that this was the firm 
and decided opinion of the learned Dr Robison, who was 
Oriental Professor in the University of Edinburgh, as 
Is manifest from his erudite preface to his edition of the 
Clark Pentateuchi, which had been long out of print 
and become very scarce. 

No clergyman can be said to be well informed or tho- 
roughly qualified to exercise his sacred function, should 
he continue to be wilfully ignorant of the primitive lan- 
guage, which, as such, lends to all languages, while it 
borrows from none ; and therefore, from its very simpli- 
city, can easily be learnt by any one poss ess ed of moderate 
abilities and common application. The Vulgate k like- 
wise absolutely necessary for the theological student, who 
will find Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon — if he begins read- 
ing without the Maeoretic points — and BuxtorTs, the 
best. A very valuable Lexicon has lately made its ap- 
pearance from the Cambridge University Press ; — it was 
written originally in the German, by Geeenius, and has 
been very ably and well translated by a Rabbi, a teacher 
of the Hebrew at Cambridge. There are two excellent 
Hebrew Grammars — one by your late and learned Pro- 
fessor Robison, and another by H. V. Boluffy, which 
will be highly useful to students who have not had an 
opportunity for forming an acquaintance with the classics. 
The latter may very justly be called Une grammaire rai- 
SonnSe, To those conversant with the Lingua Toscana, 
Diodati's Italian Bible was strongly recommended by the 
late Bishops Bagot and Horsley, particularly for its copious 
and learned annotations. Unfortunately this work k 
now very scarce, and fetches a high price. A new edition 
of it has lately been published by Priestley In London, 
but Hie valuable annotations of Diodati are totally ex- 
cluded. 

The theological student, however, should not be satis- 
fied with the Septuagint or the Vulgate. He must go to 
the fountain head, and read carefully the Hebrew text 
itself. Though, upon the whole, our English translation 
of the Old Testament is well done and faithfully executed ; 
yet It is very erroneously so in several of the Books — 
Isaiah, in particular. But it k said that that eminent and 
acute critic, Dr Kennlcot, told his late majesty, George 
the Third, that not any one of the fundamental articles of 
our frith was impugned by the mistranslation. Dr K. 
indeed was very urgent for a revision of the translation 
of our Bible, and for a new one to be made, and published 
under authority. But with me and many of my friends, 
the judiciousness of this recommendation is very problem- 
atical and doubtful, not to say extremely dangerous, 
though it proceeded from the pen of the ablest theological 
critic of his time. This the late eminent scholar, the 
Reverend William Crowe, LL. B., Fellow of New Col- 


kg*«nd Public Orator in the University of Oxford, in 
hk three discourses preached by him before that Uni- 
versity, evidently proved by many cogent and forcible ar- 
guments. For the clergy, indeed, a Version of the Scrip- 
tures k much wanted, to assist them in their theological 
studies ; but I should be very apprehensive of Its disturb- 
ing and unsettling the minds of the common people, who, 
from time out of mind, have been accustomed to our pre- 
sent translation. They would feel the strongest aversion 
and repugnance to receive and adopt the new one pro- 
posed to them, and with which they were totally unac- 
quainted. I well remember that, several yean ago, a 
clergyman in Hampshire, wishing to improve the psalm- 
ody in hk parish, wished to introduce among hk pa- 
rishioners Tattersall’s new version of the Psalms ; hut 
the honest and well-meaning rustics were filled with 
wrath and indignation when the proposal was made to 
them by their pious and worthy pastor ; for one and all, 
with much vehemence, declared that they were not King 
David's Psalms, — that they had long been accustomed to 
sing Sternbold and Hopkins' version, — and, therefore, 
would receive no other. The late Bishop Horsley, in his 
learned and elaborate work on the Psalms, has clearly 
demonstrated, with hk usual acumen and sagacity, that, 
though Sternhold and Hopkins’ version is a very quaint 
one, yet it k more conformable to the idiom of the lingua 
sacra than that of Tate and Brady, or any other. Now, 
if we foil in the minor, it follows, as a natural consequence, 
that we shall equally so in the major . 

These remarks are all with which I shall trespass on 
your time at present ; but you will perhaps permit tne to 
return to the subject at some future opportunity. 

R. N. 


STORY OF THE LAIRD OF FAWDON8IDB. 

By the Author of the Histories of the Scottish Rebellions . 

The following story was related to me by an old gen- 
tleman, resident for fifty years in Northumberland, but 
who had been born and educated near the scene described, 
where it was, In hk youth, a common fireside legend. 

The Laird of Fawdonside, an estate Immediately above 
Abbotsford, on the course of the Tweed, was one night 
riding home in a state of intoxication from market, when, 
just as he reached a place about half a mile from hk own 
house, he encountered that celebrated and very generally 
reprobated character, the Devil. Fully aware of the 
danger of hk situation, the Laird thought he would give 
his holiness the cut celestial, and pass on. But Satan was 
not an acquaintance to be shaken off so easily : he frilly 
Intercepted the Laird as he was about to give him the go- 
by ; and, although Fawdonside attempted then to take a 
more desperate course and rush past, he found himself, 
notwithstanding all his exertions, obliged at last to come 
to a quiet tite-i-Ute with hk enemy. The conversation 
which ensued, ended in a proposal on the part of the 
Devil, that Fawdonside should purchase a right of pass- 
age, by agreeing to deliver up to him whatever living 
thing he should first meet as he approached hk home. 
The Laird, calling to mind that a favourite greyhound 
was In the habit of coming out of the house to meet him 
on similar occasions, consented to the proposal, though 
not without some compunctious qualms in regard to the 
frithful and beloved creature which he was thus consign- 
ing to destruction. Chance determined that hk feelings 
of regret should be exercised on a much worthier object. 
As In the somewhat similar case of Jephthah, hk daugh- 
ter, a child of ten years, was the first person whom he 
met. No words could express the horror of the poor 
Laird, as the fiend, who bad dogged him, appeared at hk 
back to claim his ^ctim. He could only plead a respite. 
After much entreaty, “ the Enemy” consented to allow 
him a few days to take leave of tbe child. It being then 
settled that the rendition should be made next Thursday 
at Galashiek kirk, Satan disappeared. 
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Before the appointed day, Fawdonaide had consulted 
the clergyman of the pariah as to what he should do un- 
der such circumstances. The minister, who happened to 
hare some knowledge of diablerie, proposed a scheme, by 
which, with the assistance of his brethren, he hoped to 
counteract the designs of the Eril One* On the day 
appointed, the child was brought to Galashiels kirk, 
where, being placed at the sacramental table, it waa 
“ hedged * 1 ' round. If not with “ divinity,” at least with a 
dozen able expounders sf it } and each a praying and 
preaching commenced, as had never before shaken the 
walls of that place of worship. When Satan at last ap- 
peared, the minister of the parish entered into a warm 
expostulation with him on the subject of his unreasonable 
bargain with Fawdonaide ; and although the Tartarean 
monarch expressed no little vexation and rage at being 
baulked in his demand, he was soon brought to reason. 
In the end, he agreed to accept a little dog in lien of the 
child ; which creature being immediately thrown to him, 
he vanished through the roof, taking a considerable part 
of It with him, and leaving behind him, to use the words 
of old Aubrey, “ a marvellous perfume of sulphur.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

A NEW POETIC MIRROR. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

No. Iw— Mr W. W.* 

Ode to a Highland Bee. 

Astounding creature, what art thou, 
Descending from the mountain’s brow 
With such a boom, and passing by 
Like spirit of the nether sky ? 

While all around this mountain reign 
I look for thee, bat look in vain ; 

Thee I shall never behold again ! 

And It is painful thus to sever 
From trumpeter of heaven for ever. 

Thou art a wonder, I confess' 

Thou journeyer of the wilderness ; 

Yet a holy thing art thou to me. 

As emblem of pure industry — 

And as an emblem higher still. 

Which made my heart and spirit thrill ; 

For I bethought me thou mightst be 
The angel of eternity, 

Sent down, with trumpet’s awful boom, 

To summon nature to her doom, 

And make the churchyards heave and groan. 
With flesh to flesh, and bone to bone : 

I choose not say the wild emotion 
Of my moved soul, and its devotion, 

At thy astounding locomotion. 

Blest be thy heart, sweet Highland bee, 
That thou pass’d by, and changed not me ; 
For though I know what I am now, 

(The world knows not, I must allow,) 

Yet the wild wonder strikes me dumb. 

What I shall be in time to come I 
Whether a zephyr of the cloud, 

A moving and mysterious shroud, 

A living thing without a frame, 

A glory without sound or aim, 

Or a creature like thee of a thousand years, 
Booming through everlasting spheres ! 

Such holt of bold sublimity, 

Man never has seen, and never shall see, 
fAs the great W. a bumbee ! 

Therefore, blest creature of thy kind, 

I land thy speed upon the wind, 

And, dream or spirit as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart— 


• Quay— Mr WiUfcm Wordsworth .’-Bo. 


God speed thee to thy latest years ; 

I neither know thee nor thy peers. 

And yet mine eyes are fill’d with tears. 

For, as a bee, if thou hadst been 
As perilous as some I’ve seen, 

When my rash boyhood's hands were given 
(Hands made to strike the harp of heaven) 

To feel the poignancy and smart 
Of thy empoison’d ruthless dart, 

How with that dart ef ebony 
Mightst thou have wrong'd my friend and me ; 
And dread fill damage mightst have done 
To our beloved Miss Hutchison ! 

Therefore, it doth behove me well 
To bless thee and thy little cell. 

And now, again, sweet bee, I say. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away. 

Again I hear thy vaice devout, 

About — about — and all about, 

As stretch’d recumbent on the grass— 

From hill to hill it seems to pass. 

Sounding to me like trump of death. 

Far o'er the brown astonish’d heath ; 

I look to cloud, to sky, and tree, 

A thousand ways, yet cannot see 
Thy fhery path of mystery. 

’Tis thus the high poetic mind 
Can trace, with energy refined. 

The slightest atom on the wind 
To its high source ; and to the goal, 

Where perishes its tiny soul. 

Then step by step ascend on high. 

From dunghill to the yielding sky : 

And thus shall I ambitious be, 

When inquest is perform’d on me, 

So rise above my grovelling race, 

Bounding, like thee, and one day trace 
My path on high, like heavenly dove, ‘ 

Which none dare challenge or reprove, 

A path all human walks above ! 


SONG TO LEILA. 

“ Sat, wilt thou, Leila, when alone. 

Remember days of bliss gone by ? 

Wilt thou, beside thy native Rhone, 

E’er for our distant streamlets sigh ? 

Beneath thy own glad sun and sky, 

Ah ! Leila, wilt thou think of me ?” 

She blush'd, and murmur’d in reply, 

“ My life is one long thought of thee.** 

“ Sweet girl ! I would not have it so ; 

My destiny must not be thine, 

For, wildly as the wild wave’s flow, 

Wfll pass this fleeting life of mine.” 

a And let thy fate be weal or woe, 

My thoughts,” she smiling said, “ are free ; . 

And well the watchful angels know 
My life is one long thought of thee.” 

“ Then, Leila, may thy thoughts and prayers 
Be with me in my hour of need ; 

When round me throng the cold world's cares. 
And all my heart’s fresh sorrows bleed !” 

“ Why, dearest ! nurse so dark a creed ? 

For full of fame thy life shall he ; 

And mine shall share thy glory’s meed. 

In one long blissful thought of thee.” 

H. G. B. 





LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Tub Annual*— W e give some account last Saturday of tbs at- 
tmotiom of several of the Apmnkfor 1&50, sod vs an now able to 
add a tttUr tether information oo this latyeet,— 7ft# Qffbirng,smyt 
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Annual. b, like the '* Amulet,** especially designed to establish end 
illustrate the connexion between polite literature and rehgtoou The 
embellishments are to be selected principally from Scriptural sub- 
jects, and the work is to be edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. 
—Another new Annual is announced, to be called by a name which 
we think highly objectionable— Emmanuel. We are told in the pro- 
spectus, that the distinguishing feature of this publication will be its 
endearoor to diffuse and maintain, in its various compositions of 
prose and verse, sound principles of religion and virtue, its govern* 
ing rule being that which pervades the doctrines of the established 
church. The Rev. W. Shepherd, Author of «* Clouds and Sunshine,** 
is to bathe Editor. We are sorry he has christened his bantling by 
a name which we think fkr too sacred to be so used.— Friendship's 
Offering is to be published on the 31st of October, and it is confident- 
ly expected will be still superior to any of the former volumes of the 
series. Its embellish m en u will consist principally of choice speci- 
mens of the British School, both of painting and engraving.— The 
Winter's Wreath is to appear on the 1st of November, and will con- 
tain thirteen highly-finished line engravings on steel, together with 
contributions from Mrs Homans, lliss Mttford, libs Jew* bury, Der- 
went Conway, Hartley Coleridge, and many other persons of emi- 
nence. — Mr Ackerman n announces his intention to add another to 
the class of Annuals for youth, under the title of Ackermann** Juve- 
nile Forgel-me-Sot. It is to contain eight beautifril engravings, and 
contributions from a number of popular writers, among whom are 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Montgomery, John Clare, and Miss Landon. 

The Second Volume of Ouy Mannering, being the fourth In the 
series of the new edition of the Waverley Novela, has just appeared. 
It contains a few notes of an Interesting kind, and a frontispiece of 
great merit by William Kidd, very cleverly engraved by Jamas 
Mitchell. The subject is tbe game at High Jinks. Each figure Is 
frill of character and humour, and the whole are grouped in a man- 
ner that would not disgrace Wilkie. We cannot say so much for the 
vignette by Cooper, R.A. It represenU Hatteraick burking Glossin; 
the figures are heavy, and the countenances very u nme a ning . The 
first volume of the Antiquary will be tbe next of the series, to which, 
we understand, a curious introduction is prefixed. 

We understand thpt the forthcoming Volume of Constables Mis- 
cellany will contain an “ Autumn in Italy, being a Personal Narra- 
tive of a Tour through the Austrian, Tuscan, Roman, and Sardinian 
States, by J. D. Sinclair, Esq." 

A new monthly periodical is about to appear under the title of I 
The London University Magsrine. It is to be supported chiefly by 
the students of that University, and will be strictly a literary and 
scientific miscellany. It will contain, according to the Prospect u s,— 
«* Reviews, of New Publications, Matters of Science, Critical and 
other Essays, Sketches of Character, Satires on Men end Manners, 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence, occasional Reports of the Pro- 
fessors* Lectures, a Monthly Summary of the Proceedings at the Uni- 
versity, end Miscellaneous Intelligence connected with it, allowing, 
besides, a voluminous et cetera tor subjects which may not be in- 
cluded under any of tbe* heads.** 

Mortality, a Poem, In three Parts, by T. Cambria Jones, will 
shortly make its appearance. 

A Topographical and Historical Account of Methodism, In York- 
shire, is preparing for publication. 

Dr Shirley Palmer will shortly publish Popular Illustrations of 
Medicine and Diet, illustrating ths principal existing causes of dis- 
ease and death. 

Botany.— A Flora of British North America, illustrated with 
figures of nondescript, or rave spades, by W. Jackson Hooker, 
LL.D. Is in the press. Also, a Flora Devoniensls, or a Descriptive 
Catalogue of Plants growing wild In the county of Devon, arranged 
both according to the Linnsean and natural systems, with an acoount 
of their geographical distribution, kc., by the Rev. J. P. Jooas and 
Mr J.F. Kingston. 

A society has baan formed at Brus se l s, similar to our DiAuion of 
Useful Knowledge Society, for the express purpose of publishing 
good works at a cheap rate. It proposes to publish twelve volumes 
per annum; and every subscriber of six florins yearly is entitled to n 
copy of each. The Application of Morals to Politics, and SchlegeTs 
History of Ancient and Modern Literature, are already published. 

A new German Journal, entitled, Periodical Review of the Juris- 
prudence and Legislation of Foreign Countries, is announced at 
Heidelberg. The editors are in communication with the principal 
lawyers in France, England, Italy, Denmark, Russia, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland, with a view to make their countrymen ac- 
quainted with all the works on legislation published In those coun- 
tries 

The Geographical Society at Paris has swarded its annual medal 
for the most important geographical di s coveries and labours to Cap- 
tain Sir John Franklin ; and da n ce * honourable mention to be 
made of Dr John Richardson, who soeompanM him in his northern 
ex p ed iti on. 


British BaAunas.— During the latter peri o d of Urn epulnsf 
reign of the late King, his present Majesty, anxious to pnrpatnaiW 
the remembrance of a galaxy of female lov elines s which the peeulknr 
position of the British Court had placed comparatively in the shade, 
was pleased to commisnon a distinguished female miniature palnfT 
with the task of forming a gallery of beauties for his private cabinet; 
and thus the charms of many of our fkirest contemporaries, which 
were not gifted with Hebe-like properties sufficiently tenacious to re- 
main unimpaired for the advantage of his future Court, have been, 
at least, rendered permanent by the favour of his Majesty’s selection, 
in order to advance tbe claims of the regency against those maintain- 
ed by Grammoot, or rendered immortal by Lely, Vandyke, KnsUer, 
or Reynolds. But the gallery formed by Mrs Shea, however venous 
and exquisite In its exhibition of female loveliness, is but a shadow 
of that which the highest coteries of the present season might have 
consigned to the canvass. 

Theatrical Gossip .— A new piece, after the manner of the Fret- 
•ehuta, entitled “ Der Vampyr," has been brought out with great 
success at the English Opera House. It to an adaptation from the 
German by Planch*, and the music is by a young composer of much 
promise called Henrich Marsehner. Tbe piece is likely to have a 
decided run* and in some of the scenes b said not to be unworthy of 
Weber.— The on dits relative to Covent-Garden are as variousas they 
are uncertain and unsatisfactory. Among them are the following >— 
That the company will keep together, and engage the Haymarket 
Theatre j that they will disperse, and some of them take op with 
engagements at the Minors ; that Ellbtan has it in contemplation to 
engage several of them, and make a vigorous start at the Sumy. 
In die meantime,, the proper ti es of the Theatre are actually adver- 
tised to be sold by public auction, under the distress for the taxes 
and rates; and If the proceeds are not sufficient for that purpose, the 
remainder must be got out of the materials of the building I It is 
said that the number of persons dependent for their support on this 
Theatre amounts to no less than seven hundred.— Mr Price of Drury- 
Lane has accepted a new tragedy from Mbs Mitford. in which Young 
and Miss Phillips will sustain the principal parts. Price has also re- 
engaged Braham, who will not, however, appear till after Christmas. 
We do not hear that he has determined on setting hb face against 
the plan of engaging the principal per fo rmers by the night, as wh 
reported at the dose of the season. On the contrary, it is said that 
Vastrb and Liston are both to receive enormous sums under this 
ruinous system It may be stated, in illustration of thb system, and 
as one of the dramatic airaeiaaofgfce day . that Leporte has not kbt 
much. If any thing, by the Italian Opera during the last season. 
When it b considered that the house overflowed almost every night, 
thb fret becomes particularly worthy of attertioib— The Duke-oT 
Sussex, who appears fond of theatricals, has engaged a box during 
the season at the Surrey Theatxe^-A Mr Simpson, a clergyman in 
Derby, has been foolish enough to write a letter to Mbs Foote, ad- 
vising her to leave the stage. which Mbs Foote has answered, through 
her mother. In. rather a sharp style.— A young lady, named Huddart, 
has made a great sensation in Dublin in the character of Mrs Oakty, 
in the *< Jealous Wife."— The Theatre Franpda, in Paris, has at 
present in rehearsal an almost literal translation of Shakspsare’a 
«* Ot hell o." by M. Alfred de Vigny. Tbe French must be much 
changed, if they can tolerate the burking o£ Dcsdemona. — The drama 
bin a very quiescent state here. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENT& 

Txa interesting and highly original sketch by tbe Ettrick Shepherd, 
entitled ** Wat the Prophet," shall appear in our next. We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of a very amusing parody by tbe Shepherd, 
which shall likewise have a place next Saturday. 

The paper on « Mottos" will be inserted.—” A True Scotsman* 
need have no doubt of the patriotism of the person alluded to, 
although he may occasionally choose detipere in fee*— We have 
read *' A. B, C.V tour with pleasurap— K lies for Mm at the pub- 
lishers*.— The verses by •• Muslcus" of Greenock are not without 
m * rit — may probably make some use of the tines by ** C." of Dal- 
keith.— In the " Adieu to Ancient Smoky," by “ Philo-eountribns-in- 
su mmer os u s," the following are the best lines:— 

The hum of men hath ceased within thy walls. 

The dancer’s foot hath left thy stately halb ; 

The starlight eyes thy gardens have deserted; 

Thy carpets are roll'd up ; thy rugs inverted; 

Thy windows closed ; thy doors all lock'd and chain'd i 
Thy stairs unwash'd ; thy brazen doorplates stain'd ; 

While ugly housemaids, in poseearioo placed. 

With greasy watchmen junket, drink, and waste; 

Or wrights and painters,— nuisances abborr’d I— 

With brush and hammer, o’er thy dwellings lord. 

A review of Low’s HiMory of SeotMncJ bin types. . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cmmteied with Literature, Science, and tie Arte. 


ThbdayhpabUahed. 

Price Seven SMltep and Sixpence, 

No. VIII. of 

THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

1 CoXTRNTS S 

L Revolution* of Naples in 16 17 and 1618.— IL Moart— III. 
Hieroglyphics-— IV. Marino Kaliero ; Lord Byron and Casimir De- 
lavfgne.— V. Letting of Land t Metayer System.— VI. Spanish Epic 
Poetry: Eirilhi’s Araucana.— VII. Wemeo berg and the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Germany.— VIII. The Black Sea and the Caucasus. 
—IX. Mdry and Barthelrmy ; The Son of the Man.— X. History of 
the Knights Templars.— XI. Rosini’s Nun of Monza.— XII. to XX. 
Critical Sketches of Latin, German, French, dec. Works. Miscel- 

laneous Literary Notices, No. VIII., containing 66 Notices from 
Denmark. France. Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and 
of Oriental Literature.— LUt of the Principal New Works published 
on the Continent from April to June, 1839.— Index to the Fourth 
Volume. 

No. IX. win be published in Octobk». 

The first Four Volumes may now be had complete, 
price £3, in boards. 

Published by Thsottbl and Wears, Tsbuttsl, jun. and 
Richtbr, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho Square; and 
Canai.L and Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


CARPENTER’S LECTURES ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

This day are published, in one volume 8vo, price 12s. in boards, 

POPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITI- 

CISM and INTERPRETATION. 

By WILLIAM CARPENTER. 

Also, recently published, by the same Author, 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 

of the SCRIPTURES. Price 16s. 

AN EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFI- 
CULTIES, ahsddating nearly 200 passages ia the Old and New 
TestamenL Price 12s. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY: adescrip- 

tive Account of the Zoology, Botany, and Geology of the Bible : with 
Engravings. The Second Edition. Price 16s. 

' Printed for Thomas Tboo. London ; and Rtchabd Griffin dr 
Co. Glasgow. Where may be had, just published, 

I. 

In one large volume, duodecimo, printed in double columns, 
price 9s. in extra boards, 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY; a Dictionary of the 

lives and Writings of the most distinguished Characters, of all deno- 
minations, at home and abroad, from the revival of literature to the 
present period. By W illiam Jomxb, M.A., author of the “ History 
of the Waldenses," “Biblical Cyclopaedia," Ac. 

“ This U a very excellent publication ; it is remarkably cheap and 
well written, and ia without any sectarian spirit, or a wish to elevate 
one denomination at the expense of another.”— Edinburgh Literary 
Journal 

II. 

MODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE; containing 

Selections from Popular Discourses and other Writings of Eminent 
British Divines, interspersed with Quotations from the Works of 
distinguished Laymen. By Alxxandkr Loo an. In a neat pocket 
volume, with a fine portrait of Dr Chalmers, engraved by Freeman. 
Price L«. in extra boards. 

ThefAtmeing are the principal Authors selected from : 

Ahaon. Balfour. Black, Rowdier, Brunton, Buddicon, Burns, 
Bock, Campbell, Craig, Cuthbartson, Dewar, Dick, De Courcy, 
Ertkine. Foster, Gordon, Gregory, Hall, Home, Horsley, Hodgson, 
Hogg, lanes, Irving, Jay, Jones, Keith, Kir wan, Logan, Love, Mar- 
shall. Mason. Maturin, M earns, Moncrief, Muir, Paley, Penrose, 
Russell, Smith, James P., Smith, Adam . Stewart, Thomson, Ward- 
law, Wayland, Wilberforct, Willis, Wolfe, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

“The selection does credit to the head and heart of the writer, — 
every subject of a controversial nature has been wisely excluded, and 
Milling admitted but what must tend, if properly attended to, not 
only to promote our peace here, but our h appin es s hereafter."— Scots 
Times. 

“ This little miscellany has been gathered chiefly from Modern 
Writers in Theology. Its design is highly laudable, and it has 
been executed with good taste and Judgment."— Scottish Literary 
Gazette . 

** We can safely recommend this Volume as a useful pocket com- 
panion for the Students in Theology."— Edinburgh Literary Journal 
“ The writers from whose intellectual stars the selection is made, 
are all men of the highest talent and attainment.”— Fr* Prm, 


1IL 

THE SACRED LYRE ; c o mpri si ng Poems, Devo- 
tional, Monti, and Preceptive; including many Original Pieces; 
with an Introductory Essay on Sacred Poetry. A New Edition, in a 
neat Pocket Volume, embellished with an elegant Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price 4s. 

“ We were most agreeably disappointed, on turning over the leaves 
of this elegant volume, to find how little its title conveyed a true idea 
of its contents. Collectors of Sacred Poetry too often confine them- 
selves to the mere followers of Sternhold and Hopkins, and rarely 
venture to cull any thing higher than the amiable effusions of Dr 
Isaac Watts. The Editor of the Sacred Lyre, however, appears to 
have said to himself, vaulto mqjora eanamus ; and accordingly, has 
levied contributions from every great name in the Calendar at Bri- 
tish Poets. It is with real confidence, then fore, that we recommend 
this Volume to our readers. The Holy Flame of Divine Love, and 
the subltmer Truths of Christianity, fkll with tenfold force upon 
the heart and understanding, when conveyed in the hat montous num- 
bers of real Poetical Genius ; and when Pope and Goldsmith, Par- 
nell and Campbell, Scott and Byron, strike the lyre, who will resist 
the impression i”— Literary Museum, 

IV. 

THE ’LITERARY CORONAL; an Agreeable 
Melange of Polite Literature, carefully selected from New and Es- 
teemed Publications, with many Original Pieces, in a neat Pocket 
Volume, containing 400 pages, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

“ The Literary Coronal is filled with the choicest flowers that have 
flourished in the Garden of recent Literature, and contains a vast 
deal of matter in a portable form ; it is rich even to satiety in the 
golden thoughts that have dropt from the pen of living genius. We 
warmly recommend it therefore to that numerous class of men who 
read as it were by stealth, and can only now and then snatch a pri- 
vate hour from the cares and fatigues at business ; for such readers 
it must necessarily have inestimable attractions, and in our opinion 
possesses advantages over every other work of the kind, within the 
range of our observation."— Scot* Times. 

V. 

BISHOP TOMLINE’S 

Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 

Neatly Printed in a Pocket Volume, with a flue Portrait, 

Price 3s. 6dL, or on fine royal piper, price 3s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
BIBLE, containing proo6 of the Authenticity and Inspiration at the 
Holy Scriptures, and a Summary of the History of the Jews. By 
Gaoaoa Tomlixx, D.D., F.R.S., late Bishop of Winchester. 

VL 

A CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, by the Reverend 
John Brown, of Haddington ; a new edition; revised and corrected 
by the Reverend W. Smith A. M., Glasgow ; stereotyped and printed 
at the Glasgow University Press: and embellished with a fine Por- 
trait. Price only 2s. 6d. in boards. 

“To ensure the correctness of this work, every reference has been 
compared with the Scriptures, and some hundreds of errors, which 
have crept into preceding editions, have been discovered and corrected 
The Publishers are happy io the conviction that they can with confi- 
dence recommend this work as being extremely correct, as well as 
elegant and cheap. m 

VII. 

EVENINGS AT HOME, 

By Dr AIKIN and Mrs BARBAULD. 

A new edition, carefully revised and corrected, especially in the 

Scientific department, and complete ia two vole., price 3s. in 

boards, or 6s. half-bound, with fine plates, 

EVENINGS AT HOME, or the JUVENILE 
BUDGET OPENED ; a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces for the In- 
struction and amusement of Young Persons. By Dr Aikin and Mrs 
Barbaold. 

•a* Be careful to order the Glasgow Edition, complete in two 
volumes, printed for R. Griffin A Co. 

VIII. 

KIRKE WHITE’S REMAINS, In Proee and 

Verse, stereotyped at the University Press, and complete in one neat 
volume, with a portrait, price only 3s. 6d. in boards. A few copies 
are printed on fine royal paper, hot-pressed, price 6s. in boards. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to render 
this edition worthy of the patronage of the public. An original Me- 
moir of the Author is prefixed, by a Gentleman of taste and literary 
acquirements, in which all Attempts at Boole Making have been stu- 
diously avoided, a firalt from which even Mr Southey's Life is not 
exempt. The few incidents which compose the career of White are 
accurately detailed, and his literary powers justly and pleasingly es- 
timated, but the affectation of hypercritidsm, so much in vogue, and 
the redundancy of literary digression, are not for a moment permit- 
ted to intrude. 

Obeerve to order the Glasgow University Press Edition, being 
the most complete and cheapest edition published in one volume. 

Glasgow : Printed for Richard Griffin A Co. ; and sold by W. 
Hunts* and J. Loth ian, Edinburgh ; and T. Txoo, London. 
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New Edition qf WhUds ^M ur^HUtory qf SsBsorne, farming 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

This day is published. price 3 *. &L extra boards. 

THX 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE. A. M. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxlud. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS^ 

By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE. Bart. 

Aurinrof 11 UustntiomofOnitihology,"&G. 

** The meet fascinating niece at rural writing end sound English 
philosophy that ever issued from the prem." — Athenaeum* 

Edinburgh* Printed for Constable Ac Co. 19, Waterloo Place; 
and Hurst, C ranch, Ac Co. London. 


This day, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

POREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in the 

* Wilds at NORTH AMERICA. 

By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

** The Authors buoyancy of spirits, his perpetual activity, and 
■pYer-fhilhag nssoeress, In his hut rssMaace in Git Forest, during 
the sever it y of a Canadian winter, form sn intfve eli n g feature at the 
uotame .*— New Monthly Magazine. 

M In the eompany of Mr Head we have abated on Lake Btaseoe, 
and ghded down the Rapids of the St Lawrence.afth the seme sense 
of feaHty and busy mat with which we lately galMpad over the Pam- 


pan with his shrewd and indefatigable brother 

* The work before us is a very sensible and c 

ly onpsetaading production.*— Untied Sendee Journal. 


;, yet whok 


Just published, in one voL price 6s. 

SIMPLICITY OF HEALTH. 

EXEMPLIFIED BY HORTATOR. 

The main Object of this Treatise is, the Preservation of Health tn- 
diuaufot of Medicine, as for as is eonrivtrat with pnadsned and 
safety. And the best criterion for its merit to. the i mp ort an t foot, 
that Ur Aberoethy has riven it a favourable character. ( “ * ' 
•arted bs the work by ms ywnlaion 
Ldndan: published by Ewrovam Wfinow, Bool 
and add by fuBooksellers. 


SEVENTH EDITION, with the -latest Parisian Improvements and 
Amplifications, price 3s. 

HPHE ART of TYING the CRAVAT, demon- 

-*• stated by Lewons, with 35 explanatory plates and 
preceded by a History of the Cravat, tan its origin to the prmant 
time. 

* M Nothing is moro landabie fhan an enqphry ate tndh.’WLnoi- 

BOW. 

' ErmrowAif Wilsow, 88, Royal Exchange; Roar. I work v, 810, 
Strands and Madblev, 8, Woffington Street, Strand. London. 


TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS, AND 8EDENTAAT. 

BUTLER'S COOLING APERTENT POW- 

DETtS, — produce an extremely refreshing Effenrsclng Drink, 
preferable to Soda, Seidlitz, or Magnesia Water , and at the same 
time a MILD AND COOL! WO APERIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent 
the recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train 
of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, 
Headache, Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, Ac. Ac. and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of bavin* recourse to C*. 
lomel, Epsom Salts, nnd other violent medicines, which tend to da. 
bilitate the system. When taken aftcT too free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usual 
disagreeable effects arc altogether avoided. In warm climates they 
will be found extremely beneficial, as they prevent accumulation at 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and sold in ts. 94. boxes,— and 1<K fid. and 90s. carat. V 
Bvtlxr, Chemist to His Majesty, No. 73 , Prince’s Sruum 
EbiWBUROH ; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s name and ad 
dans, in the Label affixed to each box and case,) may be obtain* 
of all the principal Druggists and Booksellers throughout the Uiri 


Of whom may also be procured, 

BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 

Cl NO HARROWGATE SALTS,— which contain all the solid in* 
wredtents of the celebrated Springs of Harrowgate, with the very 
important addition of the Volatile Gases in an immediate state of 
disengagement, by the addition of pure water, and altogether will be 
found a valuable substitute, proper for those Invalids who are un- 
able to reride at Harrowgate. The Water of the Harrowgate Springs 
Is very swecemfnliy used la ones of Scurvy, Scrofula, and Bilious 
and Gouty Affections; jad it has in particular, acquired great cele- 
bntyfor the removal of the most complicated and Cutane* 

one Eruptions, The Salts are sold In M. W. god IQs. fid. Bottles. 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OF THREE FIGURES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION ROOMS 

am now open for the Exhibition of a Group of 
THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES. 

Sculptured by Mr Lawxxncx Macdonald. 
and rep r es en ting Ajax bearing the dead body qfPatrodus, and com- 
bating a Trqjan Warrior. 

Admittance. Is.; Season Ticket* 3*.— Open tan 10 a. m. fllf 
dusk. 

Edinburgh, «7th August. 18S9. 


August lith, 1829. 

TlfR BUCKINGHAM, hmviBe to return to Green- 
ATA ock after his visit to Dumfries, to fulfil an engagement inter- 
rupted by illness attire time previouuy fixed, will be nearer to Edin- 
burgh than he is likely to be again for many months, and the FINAL 
LECTURE which he delivered in Glasgow, on the Question, •• What 
is to be dome with India f* having been deemed of even greater Im- 
portance than any of the preceding ones, he has been prevailed on. 
by those who entertain this opinion, and who, on that account, are 
aa ai ans that tt should be delivered in the metropolis of Scotland, to 
make a hasty vWtfonn Glasgow to Edinburgh for that purpose. He 
will accordingly hams the pleasure to deliver this LECTURE In the 
Great Room. In the Waterloo Hotel, on Monday Evening the 7th of 


The subjects will be entirely new, and embrace more especially the 
following —Settlement of the Sovereignty of India — Organisation of ' 
the Army — Constitution of the Civil Service — Enactment Of a Uni- 
form Code of Laws — Establishment of New Tribunal* — Extension at 
the Christian Church— Erection and Endowment of Schools— Futuiw 
mode of raising the Revenue— What English Institutions may be 
introduced with safety — Outlet for the present Surplus Population of 
Britain, in the respectable and well-educated Hasses, and a dvmtetb 
ous prospects in that country for Gentlemen in every branch, of the 
Public Service— the Army, the Navy, the Law, and the Chu rc h -* 
with both public and private employment for the Medical Otesfl A Srhf-' 
tects— Engineers— Agriculturists; and plan for securing the highest 
talent for India— preparations of study for eaeh class ; and, though 
last, not least, the sure and certain means of securing an outlet to 
another branch of our Surplus Population for whom it Is most itn- 
poatont to provide, as the only means by which the foil measure of 
British glory can be shed over her Eastern p o ssess ions , so as to do 
equal honour to the mother country and her colonial oflkprlng. 

The Doors will be opened at seven, and the Lecture will commence 
at half past seven, to a minute, so as to be concluded before tea. 
Admission, 3a. 6d. each. 


MR ROBERTSON will, on THURSDAY the 

“ LTA 1st of OCTOBER, In his Class-Rooms here, resume TRACH* 
ING YOUNG LADIES the THEORY and PRACTICE of MUSIC. 

The pupils attend two days In the meek, foe two hours each day, 
and foe terms are Four Guineas a-Quarter. 

Individual Lemons, preparatory to the formation of theriana*. 
will be given on and after Monday the 5 1st September. 

WANTED as an APPRENTICE, with the view of Ms aftevwaade 
becoming Assistant, a YOUNG MAN of respectability and wuni as l - 
promise. A Premium will be required. 

It bring nec es s a ry, for the selection of hit annual assortment of 
Piano- Fortes and ocher Musical Instruments, that Mr Robe*tsow 
should now be in London for a short period, he will be happy to exe- 
cute personally while there any musical commissions with which hit 
pupils, customers, or their friends, may intrust him. 

Any other information regarding the classes may be had on appli- 
cation at the Music Saloon, 17. Prince’s Street, where may at pre- 
sent be seen an unusually large collection of SECOND-HAND 
GRAND CABINET and SQUARE PI ANO-FORTBS, many of (hem 
little worse than new, others at very low prices. The stock of NEW 
PIANO-FORTES also is extensive, fine- toned, and elegant, having ' 
been eerefolly selected with all the recent improvements for which 
Messrs Baoadwoods and Clxmewti have obtained patents; and 1 
the instruments have just been a sufficient time in the wareho us e to 
authorise a pledge being given Chet they will stand well bs tuna, 
which, especially to families residing in foe country, is of the my 
first importance in the choftee of Piano-Fortes. 



Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE * CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold alio by Romitmx Ac Atkin sow, Glasgow ; W. Cubby, 
jun. A Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chance, A Co. London ; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throngheat • 
the united Kingdom. « 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Cherekm inUUt tbeierthem parts of Gwtgk 


American Nmrimi — He Cherokee Pkm at*. Ktw 

Echota. Prom March to August 1828. — 71# Afc* 

Yorfi Evening Post For July 1898. Now Yerit. 

Michael Burnham A Co. 

The two newspapers, to files of which 'we refer at the 
head of this article, scarcely resemble each other in any 
tbiiqf except the circumstance of their both being news, 
papers. The one is the first literary and intellectual ef- 
fort which has yet been made by a young state just start- 
ing into an independent existence, and anxious to throw 
49 the barbarism of ages; while the other is the regular- 
ly systematised production of a large city, long accustomed 
to such conveniences, and to be viewed mere as an ordi- 
nary mercantile speculation, than as a symptom of any 
fresh acoesskm of mental or physical vigour. We shall 
keep this distinction in view in the remarks we are about 
to make on these separate publications, speaking of the 
one with that grave interest which naturally attaches to 
ft, and treating the other with lees c e re m ony, as being 
principally useful to ns for the glimpses it affords of the 
manners and habits of the worthy dtisens fior whooe espe- 
cial accommodation it is published. 

Among the public measures creditable to the humanity 
of the United States, the means they have employed 
fer the dvllixstion and protection of the Indian tribes, 
the original inhabitants of that vast continent, should not 
be overlooked. It is true, that they have wrested from 
these Indians a country which was once their own, and 
Baft them only remote districts, for which, as yet, the con- 
querors do not find any immediate on ; hut, having thus 
attained their own ends, and secured their own settlement, 
they have. In most cases, been desirous of wounding as 
little as possible tike feelings of the native tribes. Thinned 
Us their numbers are, and broken as is their sp i rit, by the 
annlMfating w arfare so long carried on against them by 
the Spaniards, little cause has the American government 
now to fear even their combined efforts, were it possible 
that any combination for political purposes could be en- 
tered into among them. It Is only on the extreme bor- 
ders of the American territory — principally on the north- 
east and south — that Indians are now to be found; fer 
wherever the des tr u c tio n of game consequent on agricul- 
tural industry has taken place, the natives, finding the 
means of subsistence become insufficient, have sold their 
lands, tract after tract, and retired to remoter psrts. The 
tribes, of which there is a considerable variety, are all In- 
dependent of each other, and, though probably descended 
from one common origin, speak different languages, and 
but rarely enter into confederations or alliances. Wt 
have at pr es e nt to do only with that tribe which appears 
to have been making, of late years, more rapid progress to- 
wards dvOixatioa than any other — the tribe of the Che- 
rokee Indians.* 


‘ *Ths tftbsufcleh raoks asst to the C hs td ks s s ta etvWuUSoe. Is 
thaler thsMshasA Indium on the Gfiad U»a la Upper Gsaaifc 
Bs#MsshsvjBgjtiNNibsnd pjmfcsof wortiiip, naayofuStmcanicad 


Their number Is between fifteen and testy 
; and their nristsms, as a free and Independent 
has been ackn owl edged la several treaties with the 
The government ef the United States, how- 
ever, has fer several years* evinced a considerable anxiety 
te remora them ftrtbnr hack ; hot the Chutiwe seem 
determined to make a stand, and, as It is the poMey of the 
Republic to avoid coming te extremities with their Ins- 
mediate neighbours, it Is not unlikely that they will Ulti- 
mately be allowed to remain where they Ira From 
whatever cause, the Cherokees have exhibited a greater 
willingness to tread In the footsteps of improvement than 
any of their Indian brethren, and they have not been 
without their reward. Having, in the first place, pea 
vailed upon themselves to give up the wandering habits 
which, fer the most pert, characterise the other Indian^ 


and having built in their own district one or two i 
towns, of which New Echota la the principal, they soon 
made considerable progr ess in husbandry and domestic 
manufactures, the fruitful nature of their country affordr 
lag every convenience far the fanner, and their own quick 
ingenuity speedily initiating them In the latter. So fer 
back as the year 1818, we learn, by Warden's “ S t ati sti ca l 
Account of the United States,” that, beti d e s a greet stoek 
of cattle, bones, hogs, and sheep, they had 508 plough* 
1600 spinning wheels, 407 looms, 3 saltpetre works, R 
silversmiths, and numerous mills of different kinds. TMp 
was only a beginning; and, during the last ainetmn years, 
their progres s has been great. They have erinWlsbeis re- 
presentative censtitutien, — they have framed aeotisoflaw* 
— they have set ifoteg schools far the education of their 
children, ■ -and, above all, they have directed (heir atten- 
tion to the art of printing) and, in February 1828, the 
first number of a weekly newspaper, called the Cherokee 
PkmiSfWM Imued from the prem of New Echota, printed 
partly in the ancient Cherokee character, and partly In 
EngHoh for the benefit of the whites, with whom they 
are a good deal intermingled. This n ew sp aper, a file of 
which now lies before us, has been carried on ever sine* 
and we cannot help regarding it as a highly curious and 
interesting publication. It U supported almost exclusively 
by native Indians, by persons whose eepper-coUnred com- 
plexion has been s upp os e d to indicate an inferior mental 
capability, yet whs am no sooner plaoed in etreamataaem 
of a more favourable nature than those to which they 
hgra been hitherto accustomed, than they proceed to tip 
display of as much talent as could be expected from pay 
other body of men whatever. It is certainly something 
new in the annals of lhmtvp to find Htenury eamys in 
print, the real and only names ef whose authors weald at 
ooe time have smacked so much of the mofcaadn and team 
hawk. Them names are such as Little Turtle, Head 
Thrower, Sleeping Rabbit, Raccoon, Stim Fellow, and 
Young Chicken. Yet these, and snob as these, are the 
contributors to the Cherokee PktsmUr, which newspaper, 
we hesitate not la say, la tan dental with a manly spirit 
a phUemphleal tempreauos. and a lkerary ability, that 
wnM do m fl— i it to any of ear T 
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We shall give a short account of the manner in which its 
contents are divided and arranged. 

The paper, which is a folio sheet of* the ordinary size, 
contains four pages, with five columns on each page. At 
the top of the first column of the first page, the Editor’s 
and Publisher’s names are given in these words : — “ Edi- 
ted by Elias Boudinott ; Printed weekly by Isaach Har- 
ris, for the Cherokee Nation.” The first page is, for the 
most part, chiefly occupied with additions, alterations, and 
amendments, to the Cherokee laws, as resolved on by the 
“ National Committee and Council,” and printed both in 
English and Cherokee. The second page is devoted to 
communications, which are sometimes in English, some- 
times in Cherokee, and sometimes in both ; they are often 
exceedingly sensible, though of course mostly of local in- 
term!. On the third page we have the Editor’s leading 
article, followed bv such a selection of public news from 
American and British papers as may be supposed to be 
most interesting to hit readers. As a specimen of the 
•Editor’s style, and of the firm and manly spirit in which 
he writes, being in some sort the representative of his na- 
tion, we shall extract one of his articles upon the subject 
of the encroachments which the neighbouring state of 
Georgia appears anxious to make upon the Cherokee ter- 
ritory ; and we are sure it will be read with pleasure : 

“ * Cherokee lands,' 1 Georgia and the Cherokee*,' * Geor- 
gia rights,* &c. are now becoming popular topics of edito- 
rial talk in some of the Georgia papers, and they are cer- 
tainly well suited to that boisterous kind of genius which 
has been frequently exhibited In Milledgeville. If the edi- 
tors of the * Statesman,' and the ( Southron,' are to be 
taken as a fair specimen of the advocates of the right of 
Geoigia to lands now occupied by the Cherokees, we mould 
rather apprehend that this controversy will not be impro- 
ved. And to suppose that the lands in question will be at- 
tained by means of such language as has been exhibited in the 
report which we have published, and such language as we con- 
tinually notice in the papers, would be to deceive oneself, and 
show an utter ignorance of the spirit of the times. It will be 
doing an injustice to the United States tobave the most distant 
Idea that she will be influenced to redouble her exertions to 
purchase the Cherokee lands, merely by boisterous and fre- 
quently unbecoming language ; and unless we are very 
'much deceived, the Cherokees will not be influenced to 
move a step towards the setting sun bv such means. If 
the state of Georgia ever attains her wishes, it will be by 
-fair and friendly means, when the United States shall pur- 
chase, and the Cherokees voluntarily relinquish, the coun- 
try, and receive an equivalent. But it is expected they will 
.act independently for themselves as freemen, and as the 

S ;htful owners of the land. We are aware that force is 
ked of, but it is nothing more as yet : and it is our opi- 
nion that it will not be carried into effect, either by the 
United States or the state of Georgia. This great nation. 


-what? For a small tract of country, and because these In- 
dians, by their smallness, are unable to defend it It will be 
more honourable, and highly more becoming, if those who 
.wish to make the Cherokee question a matter of private 
conversation and public harangues, will pay attention to 
decorum and propriety of language. This would be the 
-best course ; for if their cause is just, it will not require in- 
temperate language to disclose the truth, and if their cause 
Js unjust* which we rather think is the case, they will be 
4Mvea from much mortification. 

. “ It would appear from what had heretofore come to our 
knowledge, that the people of Georgia, we mean those who 
are urging for the acquisition of the Cherokee lands, were 
perfectly united, and that the foundation of their claim was 
well known, and harmoniously supported. The case, how- 
over, seems to be different. While some are establishing 
.thdr right to the lands in question from a grant of an Eng- 
lish sovereign, others merely laugh at this idea, and resort 
to another equally as absurd, * permanent occupancy' 
What they mean by ‘ permanent occupancy ,* we are not 
able to divine. It cannot be the common acceptation of the 
word, for the Cherokees have most undoubtedly a stronger 
claim to this country, on the ground of occupancy, original 
and permanent occupancy , than any other people. They 
woe in peaceful pnssws ion of thdr lands, given than, not 


by a Roman Pontiff, but by the Creator, when the first in- 
habitants of Georgia came into this country, and it is well 
known thgt this poss e ss i on ever since has been permanent. 
We have not yet seen a Georgian permanently occupying 
any parfof tbe Cherokee nation ; and, in feet, none nave 
ever attempted to settle in it without being driven out by or- 
der of the United States government. It would seem rather 
I curious, and not a little mortifying, if the declaration of 
these men, for it is nothing more, was admissible, that the 
rightful owners should be driven from their pnssrasinns 
with the point of the bayonet. 

“ The determination of the Cherokees not to remove, Is 
considered insolent, and the reason of this insolence is as- 
cribed to the protection of the United States. It is true, the 
general government has greatly befriended the Cherokees ; 
and it is well for them, for, had It been otherwise, they 
would most assuredly have been devoured fifty years ago. 
But it is not true that they have become insolent from this 
feet. They have been respectful to their Great Father, and 
they wish to pre ser v e the same respect, though they have 
refused to sell their country to him. But is it a crane to 
refuse to sell one’s property ? Is an inferior person account- 
ed guilty when he conscientiously withholds his poeaeasioits 
from his superior ? Inthislandof liberty he certainly ought 
not to be. We claim tbe privilege of free men, and wish 
to have the right of disposing of our lands to the United 
States, when, and in wnat way, we please. Query : If 


States, when, and in wnat wa 
the lands, now in the peaceable 
are absolutely the property of 1 


, we please. Query : If 
ossession of the Cherokees, 
le state of Georgia, why is 


it that money is appropriated, commissioners appointed, 
and proffers made, to purchase these lands ? There Is some- 
where a manifest inconsistency.” 

The tone in which these remarks are written would do 
honour to any people ; and tbe recollections they are cal- 
culated to cherish in the breast of the Indians, of their 
ancient privileges, cannot but have the effect of inspiring 
them with that virtuous pride, which is the best incen- 
tive to exertion. The Indian knows, and ought to know, 
that whatever the Americans may have done for the coun- 
try, it once belonged exclusively to his ancestors, who re- 
ceived it as a gift from the “ Great Spirit.” One of their 
popular traditions runs thus : — “ The white people came 
in a great canoe. They asked us only to let them tit It 
to a tree, lest the waters should carry it away ; — we con- 
sented. They then said some of their people were sick, 
and they asked permission to land them, and put them 
under the shade of the trees. The ice then came, and 
they could not go away. They then begged a piece of 
land to build wig-wains for the winter ; — we granted it 
to them. They then asked for some corn to keep them 
from starving ; — we furnished it to them, they promising 
to go away when the ice was gone. When this happen- 
ed, we told them they must go away with their big canoe ; 
but they pointed to their big guns round their wig-wains, 
and said they would stay there, and that we could not 
make them go away. Afterwards more came. They 
brought spirituous and intoxicating liquors with them, of 
which the Indians grew very fond. They persuaded ns 
to sell them some land. Finally, they drove us back, from 
time to time, into the wilderness, far from the water, and 
the fish, and the oysters. They have destroyed the game ; 
our people have wasted away, and now we live misera- 
bly, while they are enjoying our fine and beautiful coun- 
try.” Simple as this narrative is, we suspect it Is not 
very far from the truth ; and, seeing the injustice that 
has been done them in time past, it surely becomes the 
white man’s duty to treat the Indians now with all the 
kindness in his power, especially when they show them- 
selves so willing and able to profit by that kindness. 

The fourth page of the Cherokee Phoenix is devoted 
principally to literature ; consisting, for the most part, of 
extracts from American and British periodicals. It also 
contains invariably a poem by Mrs Hemans, copied of 
course from some English publication. This lady seems 
to be no less a favourite among the Indians, than she is 
in her own country ; and it certainly speaks well for In- 
dian dispositions, that her fine appeals to the natural feel- 
ings of the human bosom should be felt by them in their 
ft&ll force. The only other English poetry which wo ob- 
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am quoted. Is an extract from Pollok's u Course of 
Time.” The Cherokee*, however, seem to have poets 
among themselves, for there are several original pieces in 
♦>»** language, besides one or two poetical translations into 
It from Watts’s Hymns. We sincerely trust that this 
highly meritorious paper will go on steadily, and rapidly 
increase in prosperity. A thousand difficulties must have 
attended the commencement of such an undertaking ; and 
of these some little notion may be formed, by the follow- 
ing intimation in the twentieth Number : — M We think 
it necessary to inform our readers, that one of our hands 
has left us to see a parent who is dangerously ill, and per- 
haps we shall not be able to issue our next Number until 
tile week after next. Our patrons will be pleased to re- 
member, that the location of our paper renders such fail- 
ures unavoidable, as it is not in our power, in cases like 
the above, to procure substitutes." The same Number 
contains a modest and well- written appeal to the friends 
of the paper, in which it is stated that its existence must, 
In a great measure, depend on the support received from 
those who are not Indians ; and that, though as many 
subscribers had come forward among the Indians as could 
be reasonably expected, yet that, to secure the continuance 
of the conductors* labours without embarrassment, the list 
would have to be considerably augmented. We believe 
this appeal produced good effects ; the paper continues to 
be regularly published, and the Cherokee nation is quickly 
advancing in civilization, and in all the arts which em- 
bellish life. 

We must postpone the consideration of the New York 
Evening Poet till our next. 


Travels in Turkey , Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 

1825, 1826, and 1827. By R. R. Madden, Esq. 

M.R.C.S. Two vols. London. Henry Colburn. 
1829. 

At the present moment, when the attention of all Eu- 
rope is directed towards the East, in consequence of the 
great struggle which is there taking place between two of 
the most unwieldy powers of modern times, the work of 
an intelligent traveller, who has had opportunities of in- 
vestigating the whole arcana of the Turkish character 
and Ottoman policy, must be considered interesting and 
valuable. Mr Madden’s book answers, in many respects, 
this description, and supplies us with that species of in- 
formation we wish to receive. At the same time, with- 
out entering into argument on the subject, we think it 
right to take this opportunity of expressing a doubt, 
(though we know it 1 b in opposition to the received be- 
lief,) that the circumstance of a traveller in the East be- 
longing to the medical profession is in his favour. In 
one respect it no doubt is an advantage, as it secures for 
him occasional admission into private families, which he 
might not otherwise obtain ; but has it not a tendency to 
make him much better acquainted with one peculiar phasis 
of society than with any other, and that, too, the least plea- 
sing one? He sees disease in all its various shapes, and his 
mind naturally dwells upon the causes which have pro- 
duced that disease. Stories of private scandal, and fa- 
mily dissensions and quarrels, ending in brutal attempts 
at revenge, thus become familiar to him, and the great 
stream of health, sound morality, and happiness, flows 
past him unregarded. It is for this reason that medical 
travellers represent in general, we think, the very wont 
aide of things ; and it is for this reason, we suspect, that 
Mr Madden has, la the present instance, done barely 
justice to the Tasks. Mr Madden is, nevertheless, an 
acute observer and a clever writer. Many of bis re- 
marks on the Ottoman dynasty are evidently founded on 
a comprehensive examination of the system on which 
It Is built ; and politicians ought to have some respect 
for the etau’-sightedoeas of that individual, who, so far 
back as the year 1825, expressed himself thus in a letter 
4o the Earl of Blssslngtoq;— “ Rustis, or whatever 


other power ultimately removes the carcass of Turkey 
from Thrace, may perhaps for a period bend under the 
burden, meet at the commencement with impediments en 
masse, encounter famine and sickness in its progress ; but 
the event of a single pitched battle will be the coup de 
grace to Turkey, and the very fears of the invaded will 
accomplish the prediction of their expulsion from Eu- 
rope." “ I never questioned a Turk," he adds, “ on the 
stability of the empire, who did not state his conviction 
of the fulfilment of the prophecy, that the Giaours were 
to prevail over the true believers.” 

Mr Madden resided for a long while in Constantinople, 
and the greater part of the first volume is occupied with 
a description of the present condition and manners of the 
Turks. He afterwards visited Egypt, the Red Sea, 
Nubia, and Palestine ; and the second volume contains 
many interesting details of his adventures in these coun- 
tries. We can at present make only one or two miscel- 
laneous extracts, which shall relate principally to the 
Turks. We have already said that Mr Madden is no 
admirer of this people, neither is he inclined to attach’ 
much weight to the visions of the Philhellenists, as the 
following passage regarding the warlike habits of the two 
nations sufficiently proves : 

Military Tactics or the Turks axd G sexes. — u If 
any one can believe such qualities as the Turks p o s s es s can 
make virtuous citizens or good soldiers, I would only ask to 
transport that person, for half an hour, to the spectacle of 
an engagement between the Mahometans and the Greeks. 
After the dreadful note of preparation had long been heard, 
he would find the two armies in the field, and at a conve- 
nient distance from each other; be would find the Greeks, 
who are the most religious people in the world, posted pro- 
bably behind a church ; he would observe the Ottomans, 
who are the best soldiers in the world for a siege, affording 
their lives the shelter of a wood, or perhaps by a wall ; ana 
he would expect to hear the thunders of the artillery com- 
mence ; but would he bear them without a parley f — Oh, 
no ! the ground Is classic, and, like the worthies or Homer, 
the hostile heroes must abuse one another first ; he would 
bear the noble Moslems magnanimously roaring, < Come on, 
ye uncircumcised Giaours ! we have your mothers for our 
slaves. May the birds of heaven defile your fathers’ heads ; 
come on, ye Caffres !’ Then would he near the descendants 
of Themistocles, nowise intimidated, vociferating, * Ap- 
proach, ye turbaned dogs ! Come and see us making wad. 
ding of your Koran ; look at us trampling on your faith* 
and giving pork to your daughters ! 1 Greatly edified with 
such a prelude to the horrors of the war, he would at last bear 
two or three hundred random shots, but he would look for the 
armies and he would not see them ; he would observe stones 
flying, when the ammunition failed ; and at night, when the 
carnage ceased, he would hardly know whether to be asto- 
nished most at the cool intrepidity of the warlike Turks, or 
at the great discretion of the patriotic Greeks. And hewonld 
seek the returns of the killed and wounded ; and what with 
the bursting of guns, and some unlucky shots, be would 
find half-a-dozen killed on either side, and be would see the 
classic Greeks wrangling over the bodies of their own 
people for the dead men's shirts ; and he would observe the 
amiable Turks cutting off the ears of their fallen country- 
men, to send to Constantinople as trophies from the heads 
of their enemies. And if he went to Napoli di Romania, 
he would hear a Greek Te Deum chanted in thanksgiving 
for the victory over God’s enemies ; or he would return by 
Constantinople, and hear the Prophet glorified from the 
Mosque, for the overthrow of the Infidels ; at «U events, 
he would be sure, on his arrival in England, to read in the 
Times of the great victory achieved by the straggling Greeks, 
and in the Courier , of the signal defeat the Grecian rebels 
had lust sustained. And after the gentleman had wept or 
foughed at the follies of mankind, he would have leisure to 
contemplate the arrogance of the Turks, the effrontery of 
the Greeks, and the cowardice of both." — VoL I. pp. 74-7. 

At the present moment, when a hostile army Is at its 
very gates, our readers will peruse with interest Mr 
Madden’s 

Dxscairriox or Coxstaxtixotle . — u Whoever would 
paint the picturesque in all its tovelinem, has but to gaze on 
StambouT from the sea. Whoever would pourtray the bar- 
baresaue in all its horrors, has but to land and wade through 
the aosminatioqs qf Co nstan tinople. It is net my inten- 
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tkm to repeat, for the hundredth time, the charm* of the 
Bosphorus, to surfeit you with the praises of its feirv see- 
MTV| of its smiling shorn) studded with encbsnting ^ojAi« 
4*o d graced with lofty Minarets and splendid Moaques. All 
this you will conceive without my dcecription. And like* 
wise, take it for granted, that the traveller who sets his foot 
lb the Turkish metropolis, is doomed to traverse the filth- 
iest and most ill-constructed city in Europe. 

‘ “ The population has been decreasing for many years ; ft 
now, probably, does not exceed eight hundred thousand 
asuls, including the suburbs of Scutari, Pera, Galatea, fee. ; 
and to keep up this number, drained as the town is con- 
stantly by the plague, the provinces are totally exhausted. 
You may imagine what a tax it is upon the latter, when it 
fs considered that the plague of 1812 cut off three hundred 
find twenty thousand people in the capita) and the circum- 
jacent villages along the Bosphorus, and that to supply the 
deficiency, the surrounding country was depopulated. The 
«H y is of a triangular form, and lies upon a neck of land, 
rising, with a steep acclivity, into several mounts. These 
are intersected by narrow tunes, for there is no thorough- 
fare deeer ing the name of a street ; and the whole town is 
encompassed by crumbling walls and ancient turrets. The 
compass of the city is from fifteen to eighteen miles. The 
two most imposing structures are the Seraglio of the Sultan, 
which forms an angle Of the town, and Is said to occupy a 
large portion of the site of the ancient Byzantium, an im- 
taiense pile of incongruous buildings, huddled together with- 
out taste or order ; and, like the empire, is a colossal mass, 
** composed of a strange mixture of heterogeneous and ir- 
reconcilable parts ;** and the Mosque of San Sophia, whose 
aplendid dome dominates the city, and whose respect has 
survived its degradation. 

• “ Close to this ancient structure is the Hippodrome, the 
horse-course of the Greek*, now converted into the Atmd - 
den, or cavalryground of the Turks ; in the centre are the 
remains of an Egyptian Obelisk ; and near this still exists 
the famed brazen pillar, consisting of three serpents, ascend- 
ing in a spiral coarse, but deprived of their beads, which 
formerly looked on the three sides of theoity. There are no 
Other ve sti g e s of the glorious dtv of Constantinople worth 
mentioning. The Imperial Libranr, which was thought 
to contain many of the treasures of ancient learning, has 
been examined by Dr Clarke and others, and no work of 
value has been disc o vered. The place where stood the pa- 
lace of Constantine is now a receptacle for cattle! Heaven 
knows into what some of our palaces may be converted In a 
dozen centuries, if, peredventure, a remnant of the lath and 
plaster be then in existence ! In every corner of the city, a 
pack of hungry dogs are suffered to prowl, for the diversion 
they afford in worrying ail Frankpassengers; and nothing 
can exceed the amusement of the Turks, when they behold 
a Christian mangled by these ferocious animals. 1 can 
safely say, I have never yet passed through the bazars, 
without having the dogs set on me by the men ; without 
having stones pelted at me by boys ; or being spit upon by 
the women, and being cursed as an Infidel and a Caffre by 
all ! 1 was very near having a sword put through me, for 

chastising a little rascal who dung a stone at my bead; and, 
an another occasion, for only looking indignant at a fet lady 
who spat upon me, 1 was rather roughly h and l ed by her 
and her companions. The streets, soon after dusk, are as 
silent as death ; not a word Is heard, but the pass- word of 
the sentinel, or. the occasional announcement of a conflagra- 
tion. with the warning cry of ‘ Vangcnvar P and few nights 
occur without the ravages of fire in some parts of the dty. 
J have already witnessed three. In one of these conflagra- 
tions the whole of a street was burned down. The houses 
are of wood, and once in a blaze, no effort, abort of pulling 
down the neighbouring houses, arrests the progress of the 
fire. There are seldom any lives lost ; so that a stranger 
may witness the splendour of the spectacle, without much 
prejudice to his humanity. VoL 1. pp. 98-6. 

' To this we shall add the following graphic passage : 

Turkish Stouts. — “ The only remnant of Saracen chi- 
valry existing in Turkey is the jereed tournament. I wit- 
ri eased one in honour of the birth of a child in the imperial 
harem, and certainly never beheld so Imposing a spectacle as 
this immense assemblage of people exhibited-: upwards of 
60,000 persons of either sex, in all the varieties of Eastern 
eoetume, and in which all the colours of the rainbow were 
blended, were emted on the sloping aides of a natural am- I 
phi theatre : the Sultan sat above, magnificently apparelled, 
turrounded by his black and white slaves in glittering attire. 
He appeared about forty-four years of age ; hia figure ma- 


jestic, and his aspect noble : his long black beard added to 
the solemnity of features, which he never relaxed for a 
moment ; and while all around were convulsed with laugh- 
ter at the buffooneries of a Merry Andrew, who amused 
the multitude, he kept his dark eye on the juggler, but he 
never smiled. Hundreds of horsemen were galloping to 
and fro on the plain below, barling th t jereed at random ; 
now assailing the nearest to them, now in pursuit of the dis- 
armed. Their dexterity in avoiding the weapon was luckily 
very great, otherwise many lives must have keen lost ; as it 
was, I saw one cavalier lea off with his sye punched out, 
and another crushed under a hone. These accidents never 
interfered for a moment with the sports ; one sort succeed- 
ed another. After the jereed came the wrestlers, naked to 
the waist, and smeared with oil. They prostrated them- 
selves several times before the Sultan, performed a number 
of very clumsy feats, and then set-to. Their address lay in sei- 
zing upon one another by the hips ; and he who had the most 
strength lifted bis adversary off his legs, and then, flinging him 
to the earth, fell with all his force upon him. Music relieved 
the tedium between the rounds, and several occurred before 
any mischief was sustained. At last one poor devil was 
maimed for life, to make a Turkish holiday ; be had his 
thigh-bone smashed, and was carried off the field withgreat 
applause ! Bear fighting was next attempted ; but Bruin 
was not to be coaxed or frightened into pugnacity ; the doge 
growled at him in vain. During all these pastimes, the 
slaves were running backwards and forwards from the mul- 
titude to the Sultan, carrying him innumerable petitions 
from the former, which he cannot refuse to receive, and 
seldom can find leisure to read. The departure of the pa- 
cific bear terminated these brutal sports ; and everyone, ex- 
cept the friends of the dead man and the two wounded, ap- 
peared to go away delighted beyond measure. AH the 
amusements of this people are of the mme <gu4 character.” 
— VoL I. pp. 96-9. 

Our extracts ought to stop here, but we cannot help 
making one more upon a different subject. When in 
Alexandria, Mr Madden had an opportunity of witness- 
ing a visitation of the plague, and of paying particular 
attention to all its phenomena. He has collected a mass 
of information upon the subject, which he will probably 
give to the world in a separate shape. In the meantime, 
as illustrative of the horrors of this dreadful disease, we 
quote the following affecting narrative : 

Th* Plague. — * Already I have lost one servant. I took 
him with me, two days before his attack, to a Turkish 
house, where a man was said to have apoplexy. 1 found, on 
examination, it was the plague. On my return I changed 
my drees ; I gave the clothes to my Maltese boy to hang up 
on the terrace, and from them I hare every reason to belie vo 
be took the disease. The second day after this I observed 
him staggering as he walked, his eyes had the expression of 
a drunken man’s, his features were tumid, and yet he com- 

f lained not. I asked him in the evening if be felt unwell ? 

le said he bad a cold ; but I perceived he could hardly kero 
his feet : his pulse was very frequent, but easily compressed, 
and not full ; his tongue was of a whitish brown in the 
centre, with the borders very red. 

I saw the poor fellow had the plague. It was impos- 
sible to keep him in the house where I was, as my own 
stay was an extension of courtesy on the part of Mr C. 
that I could have hardly expected, subjected, as I daily was, 
to the danger of contagion. I took him to the hospital, but, 
before he entered, he begged me to let him call on his bro- 
ther. I accompanied him to the brother ; he shook hands 
with him notwithstanding my caution, and left some mes- 
sage to he given to his mother. When he arrived at the 
hospital I eaw him shudder, (and well he might) : he said 
to me, • Don’t you recollect, sir, I said in the bazar that 
health is above every thing ?’ I never was more uncomfort- 
able ; I felt as if 1 was in some sort accessary to his disease. 
Headach and nausea distressed him from toe time he was 
put to bed ; he shivered frequently, hut he said * bis heart 
was burning.’ At night, two livid spots were d is covered on 
the forearm, with purple streaks, extending to the axilla, 
and terminating in a bubo. His skin was parched and 
burning, his eye glaring on one object ; and, when his atten- 
tion was called off, h« talked incoherently, and complained 
of his tongue becoming swelled. His pulse at sunset was 
an hundred and eighteen, small and obs tru cted. His fea- 
tures swollen, and of a sallow crimson hue ; hut next morn- 
ing his colou r was of a dniar purple, such as den o te d con- 
gestion somewhere strangling the rircolatktt. Hi* regard 
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was constantly fixed on the ceiling, and the low thick mut- 
tering of his lips had been incessant during the night. At 
four o'clock, he bounced out of bed, escaped unnoticed, pass- 
ed the outer door of the hospital, and ran, naked as he was, 
several yards in the direction of his home ; but here he was 
overtaken by the people of the pesthonse ; he had just sunk 
down quite exhausted. The strength of death, which had 
carried him thus far, was now gone ; and with the help 
of two Arabs, he was borne back to his dungeon, (for it 
deserved no better name,) trailing his feet, and his head 
sunk on his bosom. 1 saw him two hours after this: the 
bubo was the size of a small orange, the two livid spots had 
become large carbuncles, his eyes were glazed, vet unnatu- 
rally brilliant, and his fingers were playing with the bed- 
clothes. At dusk the rattling in the throat wafc accompanied 
with spasms of the muscles of the neck ; these weut off, 
and after a couple of hours, without any apparent suffering, 
he died.” — Vo£ 1. p. 2S3-6. 

We recommend Mr Madden's work to our readers as 
one full of interesting information ; and, on the whole, 
considering that the author is a young man, as wonder- 
fully free of faults. 


Simplicity of Health, Exemplified by Hortator. Second 

Edition, greatly enlarged. London. Effingham Wil- 
son. 1829. 

An immense quantity of drivel has found its way into 
books professing to give an account of the best mode of 
preserving health ; but of all the drivel it has ever been 
our lot to peruse, that contained in this work, entitled the 
“ Simplicity of Health,” is the most pre-eminent. The 
author, who, by his own confession, does not belong to the 
medical profession, is evidently s weak, hypochondriacal, 
middle-aged, unmarried man, living in some obscure way 
in the heart of London, a clerk probably in some public 
office, and an old wife in every thing but external forma- 
tion. This poor, white, dying-looking object, chooses to 
christen himself “ Hortator,” and has the insolence to 
suppose that he ean give instructions to “ much better 
men ” on the proper mode of regulating their stomach and 
bowels. The subject is a nasty one at the best, and none 
bat a “ lily-livered knave” would voluntarily undertake 
it. However, if Hortator had gone a single step beyond 
the old advice, that we should not sat or drink too much, 

. and that we should take neither too much nor too little 
. exercise, we could have forgiven him ; but the pompous 
• blockhead has only broken down this old maxim into fifty 
thousand little bits, and his way of administering each 
little bit is to us worse than a dose of ipecacuanha. We 
shall givs our readers a specimen or two, and we shall 
. endeavour to select the most ridiculous, rather than the 
most disgusting, for this is the only alternative. 

After a conceited and egotistical Introduction, In which 
the body has inserted Mr Abernethy’s “ character of bis 
work by permission,” and which character is just as slight- 
ly laudatory as it could well be, we come to the chapter 
which contains Hortator’s first rules for the preservation 
of health. It is a chapter on Washing. Hortator, at 
the outset, like a bilious Cockney as he is, lays It down 
as “ a safe position,” that “ every ailment, however trif- 
ling t even a toothach or a corn on the toe,” (and of 
. course the prick of a pin,) “ contributes its share in 
.abridging life.” This “ safe position” being first esta- 
blished, It necessarily follows, that the most momentary 
disagreeable sensation should be scrupulously avoided. 
Hence one of the ninny's first rules is, — “ No one should 
rise immediately on awakening ; if one be determined or 
' obliged then to get up, be should remain two or three 
- minutes untU he be perfectly collected. Ho should next 
. throw off the quilt, or some of the outside covering, so 
that he may cool gradually, and remain a minute or two 
. longer.” Was there ever such s hen ? Instead of spring- 
. ing up light and rosy into ths air of morning, the shiver- 
. ing spoony lies “ gradually cooling,” and gathering to- 
gether all his courage for ths mighty effort he. is about to 
ij a aa k o. But uufpoti fata up at huh He U then to pull 
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on hit breeches, and proceed in all other respects stark 
naked to the basin. Arrived at the basin^ Hortator thus 
speaketh, — “ Dip the faoe two or three times in a basin 
of cold water. The eyes may be either open op immer- 
sion, or, as it may be easier on beginning, while under the 
water. After this, water should be squirted briskly into 
the eyes by a syringe. On the first trials they may bo 
closed, and opened immediately after the dash ; bat they 
will soon be able to bear the shock when open. Water 
should then be squirted against each ear. Yon must 
next, with the bands, and using soap, wash well the arn»- 
plts,” &c. &c. Is it not plain from this, that the poor 
squirting wretch most have bleared and bloodshot eyes, 
filled with rheum, hairs, straws, spiders' webs, and all 
manner of unclean things ? Imagine a beautiful girl at 
her morning toilet, presenting one of this dirty old booby'll 
squirts at her clear blue laughing eyes ! — Washing under 
the armpits, too ! Faugh ! But the washing business is 
not yet over : — u In some time after, say about half an 
hour, the eyes should be bathed with warm water. The 
simplest way to do thU is with a soft linen rag, kept for 
the purpose. The eyes should then be well dried with a 
dean towel.” All this, we are persuaded, would net 
keep Hortator's eyes dean for one quarter of an hour ; 
there is a natural foulness about them, which the u mul- 
titudinous seas” could not wash away. 

Passing over, with great regret, the exquisite chapter 
on Shaving, we come to something touching the proper 
treatment of the feet, which we cannot omit. Upon the 
question relating to boots or shoes, quoth Hortator, 

“ were my opinion asked, I should be in favour of boots 
and would recommend them to all who can bear the ex- 
pense. They may save one from hurts in the ankles and 
shins, from scalds, and from that most dirrful of aU accidents, 
the horrible effects of the bite of a mad dog /” They may 
indeed, and this is the reason why Hortator wears theqg. 
Yet even in boots, “ walking should not bo carried tp 
excess, or It may be injurious.” — “ Persons have some- 
times suffered seriously by going out on long pedeetrions 
excursions with others of superior powers. Some con 
walk very fast, even four miles an hour (!) and continue 
it for the day ; while there Are many who could not* 
without much labour, go at a greater rate than two for 
several hours” (!) — “ A man who cannot, without dis- 
tressing exertion, walk more than fifteen or twenty miles, 
should not go out with those who think little of thirty or 
forty. If, contrary to a previous understanding,” (far 
Heaven's sake, attend to the wisdom of this advice,) “ he 
find them determined to go farther than may suit his 
strength, he should turn bach in time,” We wonder how 
many miles Hortator could walk ; and we should like to 
see the creature, whose notion is that four miles an hour 
is “ very fhst — he must be descended from a long line 
of tailors, who have bred in and in, till the imbecile rase 
bas ended in the scarecrow who has spawned the “ Sim- 
plicity of Health.” After a walk of a mile and a half, 
Hortator has doubtless blisters on his feet, and he is 
therefore able to talk with peculiar unction on that im- 
portant subject. He openeth bis meuth and smith — “ Fer 
Misters on the fret, from walking, there are numerous 
remedies recorded,” (by our best historians, we presume?) 
“ By improper treatment, they are often long in healing. 
Old soldiers (1) ought to be able to give good information 
on the subject ; yet we are still without any certain pre- 
ventive or care. 1 cun only recommend my own practice, 
which is, to let the water out with a needle on stepping into 
bed , and rub the part with taBow-candle grease .” This Is 
a splendid discovery, and how vivid the picture it presents 
to the mind ! We have the whole scene before us. We 
set Hortator “ stepping into bed” with a needle in o*e 
hand, the seat of honour of a tallow candle in the other, 
and an immense yellow-looking blister on his bed ; — we 
see the needle pierce the cuticle, the gush of water, the 
instant application of the tallow candle, and the dean sad 
comfortable air with which Hortator then wraps hhnllf 
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up in the blankets, resigning himself to his nightly snore. 
Perhaps, however, instead of the foot being blistered, it is 
only a toe that has become tender. In that case, listen to 
our oracle : — “ Whenever a toe becomes tender, roll with- 
out delay a strip of clean old" (why old f) “ linen round 
it, and there let it lie,** (how long ?) “ for a corn is often 
the consequence, but this will prevent It.** So much for 
the feet ; and now for a few miscellaneous specimens of 
Hortator’s wisdom. 

Upon the subject of exercise we have the following In- 
imitable passages There is another exercise particu- 
larly well suited for those confined to the house, or toko 
may be in prison — going up and down stairs (! !) I can 
indeed hardly point out any thing better.” — “ To gentle- 
men who wish for a regular in-door exercise before 
breakfast, I recommend that they polish their boots and 
shoes, after being hard-brushed by the servant. (!) There 
Is nothing like a kind of task, and they would find this 
serviceable to the chest and arms, to expectoration, and 
to general warmth.” — “ ladies of rank or independence 
may be said to take no exercise at all save dancing. Now 
•I promise them that their health would be improved by 
smart walking, going up and down stairs, and by standing 
occasionally .” When was there ever an idiot who enter- 
tained such ideas concerning exercise as these? The man 
ought to have his head shaved. If more evidence is ne- 
cessary to show that he is stark-mad, read the following 
detached sentences : — “ Angling in fresh water is, of all 
sports, the most injurious to the health.” [The smoke- 
dried Cockney !] “ Curtains to beds are injurious, as ex- 

cluding the free circulation of air ; — in the married state, 
they are, however, become, I may say, indispensable, from 
the decorum necessary to be preserved in the better walks of 
civilized life ; but they might surely not be closed until 
morning, when the domestics or any of the family may 
-have occasion to enter, which would answer every purpose 
of delicacy or appearance.** [What does the last of the 
tailors mean by this? Is it a curtain-lecture that the 
creature is afraid of, or what ?] w Cold feet are a serious 
Inconvenience, and may be reckoned amongst our ills, as 
their annoyance, being chiefly felt in bed, prevents our 
natural rest ; and though I have known stout old men 
subject to them, I do not think that they ought to be 
-treated lightly, for they must have their share in abridging 
life .*' [We daresay Hortator altogether is a cold, thin 
anatomy, with a blue nose, and fingers like a bunch of 
chicken bones.] “As for Lord Byron, I have no he- 
sitation in saying, that strong coffee caused his death.** (!) 
[Impudent old wife that he is, to pretend to breathe the 
name of Lord Byron in his whole book !] “ Toasted cheese 
may be eaten repeatedly with safety, yet still there is al- 
ways danger. I knew an instance of a man who generally 
supped on it for many years. I think it probable that be 
might have taken it two thousand times — yet, after such 
long habitude, it curdled in his stomach one evening, and 
the most powerful medicines being unable to reduce the 
coagulation, death ensued.*’ [The moral of this is, that 
after eating cheese two thousand times, we ought to be 
very cautious about eating it the two thousandth and first 
time.] “ The neatness of rooms, and the progress of po- 
lished manners, prohibit us from spitting, but it is inju- 

• rious to swallow a spit when it is clearly a natural effort, 
accompanied or thrown up by a gentle cough.” [The 

• nasty beast !] 

We shall insult the good sense of our readers with no 
more of this doting nonsense. The “ Simplicity of 
Health ” is now in the second edition ; how the first bap- 

• pened to sell we do not know, but we are persuaded it 
■ was bought by none but old women above seventy, and all 

that they could learn from it was, that cold feet, or a 
twinge of rheumatism, would infallibly shorten their days. 
We have no patience with a piece of hnmbug like this ; 
and the only satisfaction it affords us is, the satisfaction of 
applying to its posteriors the nippiest part of our critical 
' towns. 


The History of Scotland, from the Earliest Period to this 

Middle of the Ninth Century. By the Reverend Alex- 
ander Low, A.M., Clatt, Aberdeenshire, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

Edinburgh. Bell & Brad fate. 1826. 

The author of this work is evidently a man of good 
sense in what regards the business of life ; he is possessed 
of a large stock of candour, and we have no doubt is a 
respectable and useful preacher. Noticing his work, as 
we do, because it has hitherto been almost unnoticed, and 
because our attention has been particularly requested to 
it, we wish to be as lenient with it as is consistent with 
the impartial discharge of our critical duty. 

We must remark, however, that the subject Mr Low 
has chosen is not fit for a history. It is better adapt- 
ed for an essay — the form which his work first assu- 
med. All history should be founded on the narratives 
of eye-witnesses of the events which took place during 
the period described. But it remains to be proved, that 
one such narrative exists for the use of him who seeks to 
compose a history of Scotland previous to the eleventh 
century. His only materials are, first, accidental notices 
of contemporary foreigners ; and, second, traditionary tales 
committed to writing in long subsequent ages. We shall 
endeavour to appreciate, in as few words as possible, the 
value Of both as historical evidence. 

With regard to the first — the notices of the Scottish 
nation by contemporary foreigners — the authors, in whose 
writings these are found, were either Romans or Greeks, 
or — at a later period — priests who had come in contact 
with the Scottish clergy. Now, the two former, let it be 
observed, looked with a sovereign contempt on all other 
nations, and rarely deemed their manners and customs 
worthy of more than the most cursory examination. 
Moreover, it does not appear that they were acquainted 
with the language of the Scots ; or that they ever kept up 
any lengthened amicable intercourse with them. Final- 
ly, the greater number of them give us merely such in- 
formation as they themselves obtained at second-hand ; 
and, if we consider how even the best modem traveller, 
despite of all his intelligence and that community of 
thought and feeling now possessed by all civilised nations, 
misapprehends both what he sees and hears, we shall ob- 
tain a pretty accurate notion of the value of statements 
made by persons labouring under the disadvantages to 
which these ancient writers were subjected. With re- 
gard to Nennius and venerable Bede, in whose writings 
notices of Scottish affairs now and then occur, the former 
was a Romanised Briton, and to him may almost be ap- 
plied what we have said of his masters, the latter knew 
little of Scotland but its priesthood. Then, in the se- 
cond place, as to the traditionary tales which have been 
arrested at an earlier or later period of their progress, 
and have received the unalterable impress of written ex- 
pression, it is evident that but slight authority can be at- 
tached to them. When a man tells us what he has him- 
self witnessed, the c o rrec tn ess of the statement is materi- 
ally affected, even in this simple and direct transmission 
of knowledge, by the accuracy of his perceptive powers, 
the vividness of his imagination, the streogth of his me- 
mory, and the precision of his language. But still far- 
ther, when a man tells us what he has heard from ano- 
ther, the degree of correctness with which bis previous 
knowledge of similar facts enables him to image to him- 
self the story of the other, influences materially even the 
absolute truth of the statement he makes to us. Every 
additional intermediate person modifies more or less the 
circumstances of the story ; and hence it comes, that tra- 
ditions, however much they may have their origin in troth, 
never can be looked upon in any other light but as plea- 
sing and occasionally profitable food for the imagination. 
An apt illustration of their value occurs to us at this ns- 
meat. The Castle of Threave, in Galloway, was tbs 
property of the Douglasses, and was taken by the rojal 
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forces about the time of the overthrew of the last Earl of 
that house. Contemporary history sufficiently establishes 
the abuses of the feudal prerogative perpetrated In Gal- 
loway by the house of Douglas j but if we listen to the 
tradition of the peasantry, the tale runs thus : — M The 
eastle was formerly Inhabited by robbers ; it was long im- 
pregnable, but at last Mons Meg was sent from Edin- 
burgh to take it. She was placed on that hill which you 
see to the right. At the first shot, the ball passed through 
the room where the robbers were sitting at breakfast, 
and knocked the cup and saucer out of the captain's hand ; 
whereupon they all ran up to the top of the castle and 
surrendered." Few traditions, we believe, have been so 
ludicrously distorted by the changed customs of a country 
as this ; but the vital truth of all that have survived so 
long has equally, though leas perceptibly, suffered. 

Such, then, is the evidence upon which all that we 
know of the affairs of Scotland, previous to the introduc- 
tion of the Saxon dynasty, rests. A history, construct- 
ed out of such materials, must necessarily stand in the 
same relation to an authentic history, that the mock-sun, 
begot by reflection on a cloud, bears to the orb of day. 
But even these materials — and the industry of our anti- 
quaries has already amassed a huge quantity of them — 
have never yet been used as they might be. He who is 
able properly to arrange, classify, and appreciate them, 
will construct out of them a preliminary chapter to the 
history of Scotland — a prelude to that wild symphony : — 
.more they cannot yield. 

On Mr Low, we are willing to bestow the praise due 
to much industrious research, and a considerable display 
of learning and ingenuity ; and we are somewhat sur- 
prised that his work should not be better known. 


Sharpe's London Magazine. No. III. For September. 
1829. 

This Is the fairest to the eye of all our Magazines; 
neither is It, like some things which are fair to the eye, 
bitter to the taste. Its literary merits are always respect- 
able ; for, in addition to its editors, several writers of ac- 
knowledged eminence contribute regularly to its pages. 
In the present number, the article which pleases us most 
Is a humorous sketch, called “ Sighmon Dumps,” which 
we suppose to be from the pen either of Theodore Hooke, 
or one of the Smiths, that is, Horace or James. There 
Is also a tolerable article by Mud ford, though somewhat 
coarse, as is usual with him, entitled “ Confessions of a 
Suicide.” The tale with which the number opens, called 
“ The Betrothed,” and the review of Lady Morgan's 
“ Book of the Boudoir,” are also good. Then for poetry, 
we have, among other things, some very sweet stanzas by 
Mrs Hemans, and a clever jeu-d esprit by Thomas Haynes 
Bayley, which we shall extract. It is a travestie of bis 
own popular song, “ I’d be a butterfly % 

“ i'd bb a fabody. 

“ I'd be a parody, made by a ninny. 

On some little song with a popular tune, 

Not worth a halfpenny, sold for a guinea. 

And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon. 

I’d never sigh for the sense of a Pliny, 

( Who cares for sense at St James’s in June ?) 

I'd be a parody made by a ninny, 

And sung in the Strand by tne light of the moon. 

M Oh, could I pick up a thought or a stanza, 

I'd take a flight on another bard's wings, 

Turning his rhymes into extravaganza, 

Laugh at his harp, and then pilfer its strings! 

When a poll-parrot can croak the cadenza 
A nightingale loves, be supposes he sings ! 

Oh, never mind, I will pick up a stanza. 

Laugh at his harp, ana then pilfer its strings ! 

u What though you tell me each metrical puppy 
Blight make oi such parodies two pmr entay ; 


Mocking birds think they obtain, by each copy, 
Paradise plumes for the parodied lay 
Ladder of fame ! if man can't reach the top, he 
Is right to sing just as high up as he may ; 

I'd be a parody, made by a puppy, 

Who makes of such parodies two pair a-day.” 

An engraving accompanies each number of this Maga- 
zine, and two of these we have already noticed in the 
most favourable terms. The embellishment of No. III. Is 
“ The Streamlet,” from a painting by Thomas Stothard. 
It is ably executed, but not quite so interesting as its pre- 
decessors. We understand that Allan Cunningham has 
now little or no connexion with this Magazine, his time . 
being almost exclusively engrossed by other avocations. 


The Anthology ; Midsummer, 1829. An Annual Bernard 
Book for Youth ; consisting of Amusing and Instructive 
Selections from the best Authors . By the Rev. J. D. 
Parry, M. A., of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
Pp. 275. London. Whittaker and Co. 

This is a very suitable present to put into the hands 
of young people when they come home from school for 
the summer vacation. It does not certainly present the 
attractions of our winter Annuals ; — it has not the gor- 
geous mezaotinto — the dazzling line-engraving — the crim- 
son silk cover — or the fanciful case ; but the Anthology 
is well printed, neat, though not gaudy ; and, on opening 
it, we espy a very pretty wreath of roses, hyacinths, tulips, 
carnations, and other flowers, in the centre of which may 
be inscribed the name of the beloved daughter or son, 
niece or nephew, to whom the book is to be presented. 
It isa book of selections, made with taste and discrimina- 
tion. Its contents are — Curiosities in Zoology, Botany, 
and Natural History — Tales, “ grave and gay” — Apo- 
logues and Anecdotes — Extracts from interesting Voyages 
and Travels — Moral, Eloquent, and Miscellaneous Pieces 
— and a judicious proportion of Poetry. The Preface in- 
forms us, that if the present attempt succeed, the series 
will be continued. We hope it may succeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

WAT THE PROFHBT. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

About sixty years ago there departed this life an old 
man, who for sixty years previous to that was known 
only by the name of Wat the Prophet. I am even un- 
certain what his real surname was, though be was fa- 
miliarly known to the most of my relatives of that day, 
and I was intimately acquainted with his nephew and 
heir, whose name was Paterson, — yet I hardly think that 
was the prophet's surname, but that the man I knew was 
a maternal nephew. So far I am shortcoming at the 
very outset of my tale, for in truth I never heard him 
distinguished by any other name than Wat the Prophet. 

He must have been a very singular person in every re- 
spect. In his youth be was so much more clever and 
acute than his fellows, that he was viewed as a sort of 
phenomenon, or rather “ a kind of being that had mair 
alrt than his ain.” It was no matter what Wat tried, for 
either at mental or manual exertion, he exc e lled ; and his 
gifts were so miscellaneous, that it was no wonder his 
most intiaaate acquaintances rather stood in awe of him. 
At the sports of the field, at the exposition of any part 
of Scripture, at prayer, and at mathematics, he was alto- 
gether unequalled. By this, I mean in the sphere of his 
acquaintance in the circle in which he moved, for he waa 
the son of a respectable farmer who had a small property. 
In the last-mentioned art his comprehension is said to 
have been truly wonderful. He seemed to have an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the science of figures from beginning 
to end, and needed but a glance at the roles to outgo hit 
masters. 
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But thto vm not «1L In all the labours of the field his 
progress was equally unaccountable. Ha could with per- 
fect ease have mown as much hay as two of the best men, 
sown as much, reaped as much, shorn as many sheep, 
and smeared as many, and with as little extra exertion 
could bare equalled the efforts of three ordinary men at 
any time. As for ploughing, or any work with horses, 
he would never put a hand to it, for he then said he had 
not the power of the labour himself. However unaccount- 
able all this may be, it is no fabrication ; I have myself 
heard several men tell, who were wont to shear and smear 
sheep with him, when he was a much older man than 
they, that even though he would have been engaged in 
some fervent demonstration, in spite of all they could do 
44 he was aye popping off twa sheep, or maybe three, for 
their sue.” 

I could multiply anecdotes of this kind without number, 
hut these were mere atoms of the prophet’s character — a 
sort of excrescences, which were nevertheless in keeping 
with the rest, being matchless of their kind. He was 
intended by his parents for the church — that is, the church 
of the covenant, to which they belonged. I know not if 
Wat had consented thereto, but his education tended that 
way* However, as he said himself, he was born for a 
higher destiny, which was, to reveal the future will of God 
to monhind for ever and ever. I have been told that he 
committed many of his prophecies to writing) and I be- 
lieve It forks was a scholar, and a man sf rather super- 
natural abilities ; but I have never been able to find any 
of them, though I still have hopes of recovering a part. 
I have often heard fragments of them, hut they were re- 
cited by ignorant country people, who, never having un- 
derstood them themselves, could not make them compre- 
hensible to others. But the history of his call to the pro- 
phecy I have so often heard, that I think I can state the 
particulars, although a little confuted in my recollection 
of them. 

This event occurred about this time one hundred years, 
on an evening in spring, as Wat was going down a wild 
glen, which I know .full well. “ I was in a contempla- 
tive mood," (he said, for he told It to any that asked him,) 
44 and was meditating on the mysteries of redemption, and 
doubting, grievously doubting, the merits of an atonement 
by blood ; when, to my astonishment, in sack a place, 
there was one spoke to me dose behind, mying, in the 
Greek language, 4 Is it indeed so ? Is thy faith no better 
tooted 7 

44 I looked behind me, hot, perceiving no one, my hairs 
stood all on end, for I thought it was a voice from hea- 
ven ; and, after gazing Into the firmament, and all around 
me, I sold fearfully, in the same language, 4 Who art thoa 
that speakest 7 And the voice answered me again, * I 
am one who laid down my life, witnessing for the glorious 
salvation which thou art about to deny ; torn, and behold 
me!* 

u And I turned about, for the voice sesmed still be- 
hind me, torn as I would, and at length I perceived dimly 
the .figure of an eld man, of singular aspect and dimen- 
sions, done by me. His form was exceedingly large and 
broad, and bis face shone with benignity ; his beard hung 
down to his girdle, and he had sandals on his feet, which 
eevered his ankles. His right arm and his breast were 
bars, but be had a crimson mantle over his right shoulder, 
part of which covered his head, and came round his waist. 
Having never seen such a figure, or dress, or countenance 
before, I took him for an angel, sent from above to re- 
buke me; so I foil at his feet to worship him, or rather 
to entreat forgiveness for a sin which I had not power to 
withstand. But he answered me in these words : 4 Rise 
up, and bow not to ms, for I am thy fello w s erva nt, and 
a messenger from Him whom thou hast in thy heart de- 
nied. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. Cmne, I am oommlodoncd to take 
thee {pfta the presence of thy Makar no<t Redeemer.' 

44 And I said, 4 Sir, how speakest thou in this wilt 


God is in heaven, and wo are upon the earth, and it Is 
not given to mortal man to scale the heavenly regions, or 
come into the presence of the Almighty.* And he said, 
4 Has thylearaingand thy knowledge carried thee no high- 
er than this ? Knewsst thou not that God ie present in 
this wild, glen, the same as in the palaces of light and 
glory r -*-4hat hie pre sen ce surrounds us at this moment,-— 
and that he sees all our actions, hears our words, and 
knows the inmost thoughts of our hearts ?* 

44 And I said, < Yes, I know it.* 

44 4 Then, are you ready and willing at this moment,’ 
mid he, 4 to step into his presence, and avow the sentfc. 
moots which you have of late been cherishing 7 

44 And I mid, 4 1 would rather have time to think the 
matter over again.* 

44 4 Alack ! poor man !* said he ; 4 so yon have never 
been considering that you have all this while been in his 
immediate presence, and have even been uttering thy 
bl asph em ous sentiments aloud to his foot, when there was 
none to bear but He and thyself.* 

44 And I said, 4 Sir, a man cannot fores hie belief.* 

44 And he said, 4 Thou sayest truly ; but I will en- 
deavour to convince thee.’ " Here a long eeUoqay en- 
sued about the external and internal evidences «f the 
Christian religion, which took Wat nearly half a day to 
relate ; but he still maintained his point. He asked his 
visitant twice who he was, but he declined telling him, 
mying, he wanted his reason convinced, and net to take 
his word for any thing. 

Their con Venetian ended, by this mysterious sage load- 
ing Wat away by a path which ha did not knew, which 
was all covered with a deed of exceeding hrighteem. At 
length they came to a house like a common pavilion, which 
they entered, but all was solemn silence, and they beard 
nobody moving in it, and Wat asked his guide when 
they were now. 44 This is the place when heavenly 
gifts are distributed to humanity,” mid the reverend 
apostle ; 44 but they are now no more required, being of 
no repute. No one asks for them, nor will they accept 
of them when offered, for worldly wisdom to all and all 
with the men of this age. Their preaching to a mere 
force ; an ostentatious parade to show off great and shi- 
ning earthly qualifications, one-third of the professon not 
believing one word of what they assert. The gift of pro- 
phecy is denied and laughed at ; and all revelation made 
to man by dreams or visions utterly disclaimed, as If the 
Almighty’s power of communicating with his creatures 
were not only shortened, but cut off for ever. This foun- 
tain of inspiration, once so crowded, to now, you see, a 
dreary solitude.” 

44 It was, in truth, a dismal-looking place, for in every 
chamber, as we passed along, there were benches and seats 
of judgment, hut none to occupy them ; the green grass 
was peeping through the seams of the flooring and chinks 
of the wall, and never waa there a more appalling picture 
of desolation. 

44 At length, In the very Innermost chamber, we came to 
three men sitting in a row, the middle one elevated above 
the others ; hut they were all sleeping at their posts, and 
looked as if they had slept there for a thousand years, for 
their garments were mouldy, and their faces ghastly and 
withered. I did not know what to do or say, for I 
looked at my guide, and he seemed overcome with sor- 
row ; bat thinking it was ill manners for an intruder not 
to speak, I said, 4 Sirs, 1 think you are drowsily inclined?* 
hut none of than moved. At length my guide said, in a 
loud voice, 4 Awake, ye servants of the Most High ! Or 
to your sleep to be everlasting 7 

44 On that they all opened their eyes at onee, and stared 
at me, bat their eyes were like the eyes of dead men, and 
no one of them moved a muscle, save the middlemost, 
who pointed with a pale haggard hand to three small 
books, or scrolls, that lay on the bench before them. 

44 Then my guide said, 4 Put forth thine hand# and 
choose om foom thas* They art all divine gift* end in 
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them latter daye mrdy granted to any of the human twee.* 
One was red as Hood, the other pole, and the third green ; 
the latter was farthest from me, and my guide said, 

‘ Fonder will before yon malm your choice. It is a sa- 
cred mystery, and from the choice yon make, yeur destiny 
Is fixed through time and eternity.* I then stretched oat 
my hand, and took the one farthest from me, and he 
said, 4 It is the will of the Lord ; so let it be ! That 
which you hare chosen is the gift of the spirit of pro- 
phecy. From henceforth yon most lire a life of suffer- 
ance and tribulation, but your life shall be given you for 
a proof, in order that you may reveal to mankind all that 
Is to befall them in the latter days. 1 And I opened the 
hook, and it was all written in mystic characters, which 
I could not decipher nor comprehend; and he said, 

‘ Pat up the book in thy boe om , and p r eser ve it as thou 
weuldst do the heart withia thy breast ; for as long as thou 
keepest that book, shall thy natural life remain, and the 
spirit #f God remain with thee, and whatsoever thou 
aayest in the spirit, shall come to pass. Bnt beware that 
thou deceive not thyself ; for, if thou endeavour to pan 
off studied speech**, and words of the flesh for those of 
the spirit, woo be unto thee ! It had been better for thee 
that thou never hadet 'been horn. Put up the book ; 
thou canet not understand it now, bnt it shall be given 
thee to understand it, for it ie an oracle of the moot high 
God, and its words and signs fail not. Go thy ways, 
and return to the house of thy fathers and thy kinsfolk.’ 

“ And I said, 4 Sir, I know not where to go, for I 
cannot tell by what path you broug h t me hither.* And 
he took me by the hand, and led me out by a back-door 
of the pavilion ; and we entered a great valley, which 
was all iii utter darkness, and I could perceive through 
the gloom that many people were passing the same way 
with ourselvee ; and I said, 4 Sir, this is dreadful ! What 
place is this ?* And he said, * This is the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Many of those you see will grope on 
here for ever, and never get over, for they know not 
whither they go, or what is before them. But see’st thou 
nothing beside ?’ 

44 And I said, 4 1 see a bright and shining light beyond, 
whose rays reach even to this place.* — 4 That,’ said he, 

4 is the light of the everlasting Gospel; and to those to 
whom It Is given to perceive that beacon of divine love, 
the passage over this valley is easy. I have shown it to 
yon ; but if you keep that intrusted to your care, you 
shall never enter this valley again, but live and reveal the 
will of God to man till mortality shall no more remain. 
You shall renew your age like the eagles, and ho refresh- 
ed with the dews of renovation from the presence of the 
Lord. Sleep on now, and take your rest, for I must leave 
you again hi tkle world of sin and sorrow. Be you 
strong, and overcome it, for men will hold you op to re- 
psouch and ridicule, and speak all manner of evil of you; 
hot see that you join them not In their voluptuousness 
and iniquity, and the Lord be with you!' " 

Thors is no doubt that this is a confused acco u nt of 
the prophet's sublime vision, it being from second hands 
that I had it ; and, for one thing, I know that one-half 
of hie relation is not contained in ft. For the osnseqnen- 
ocs I can avouch. From that time forth he announced 
his minion, and began a- pr op hesy i ng to such families as 
he was sent to. But I forgot to mention a very extra- 
ordinary fact, that this vision of his actually lasted nine 
days and nine nights, and at the end of that time he 
found himself on the very individual spot in the glen 
where the voice first spoke to Mm, and so muck were his 
looks changed, that, when he went in, none of the family 
knew him. 

He mixed no more with the men of the world, hot 
wandered about in wilds and solitudes, and when in the 
spirit, he prophesied with a sublimity and grandeur never < 
equalled. He had plenty of money, and some p r operty 
to boot, which bis father left him ; hut these he never re- 
garded, but held m Ms course of severe nhstsmjjnuwfsn 


often subsisting on bread and water, and sometimes for 
days together on water alone, from some motive known 
only to himself. He had a small black pony on which 
he rode many years, sad which he kept always plump 
and fat. This little animal waited upon him In all hit 
fastings and prayings, with unwearied patience and af- 
fection. There is a well, situated on the south side of a 
burn, called the Earny Cleuch, on the very boundary be- 
tween the shires of Dumfries and Selkiilc. It Is situs* 
ted in a most sequestered and lonely place, and is called 
to this day the Prophet's Well, from the many pilgrim- 
ages that he made to it; for it had been revealed to 
him in one of his visions that this water had some divine 
virtue, partaking of the nature of the water of life. At 
one time he lay beside this well for nine days and nights, 
the pony feeding beside Mm all that time, and though 
there is little doubt that he had some food with him, no 
body knew of any that he had ; and it was believed that 
he fested all that time, or at least subsisted on the water 
of that divine well. 

Some men with whom he was familiar for indeed he 
was respected and liked by every body, the whole tenor 
of his life having been so inoffensive; — some of Ms 
friends, I say, tried to reason him Into a belief of Ma 
mortality, and that he would taste of death like other 
men; bnt that he treated as altogether chimerical, and not 
worth answering ; when he did answer, It was by assn- 
ring them, that as long as he kept his mystic scroll, and 
could drink of his well, his body was proof against all 
the thousand shafts of death. His unearthly monitor 
appeared to Mm very frequently, and revested many se- 
crets to him, and at length disclosed to him that he whs 
Stsfhkv, the first martyr for the Gospel of Christ. Our 
prophet, in the course of time, grew so familiar with him, 
that he called Mm by the friendly name of Auld Steen ie, 
and told his friends wkert he had seen him, and part of 
what be bad told him, but never the whole. 

When not in his visionary and prophetic moods, be 
sometimes indulged in a little relaxation, such m draft- 
playing and fishing; but in these, like other things, he 
quite excelled all compeers. He was particularly noted 
for killing salmon, by throwing the spear at a great dis- 
tance. He gave all his fish away to poor people, or such 
as he favoured that were nearest to him at the time; se 
that either for his prophetic gifts, or natural bounty, the 
prophet was always a welcome guest, whether to poor or 
rich. 

He prophesied for the space of forty years, foretelling 
many things that came to pass in Ms lifetime, and many 
which have come to pass since his death. I have heard 
of a parable of Ms, to which I can do no justice, of a cer- 
tain woman who had four sons, three of whom were le- 
gitimate, and the other not. The latter being rather un- 
cultivated in his manners, and not so well educated as 
his bret h ren, Ms mother took for him ample possession! 
at a great distance from the rest of the family. The 
young blade succeeded in Ms farming speculations ama- 
zingly, and was grateftil to his parent, and friendly with 
his brethren in all their interchanges of visits. But when 
the mother perceived his success, she sent and demanded 
a tenth from him of all he possessed. This rather astound- 
ed the young than, and he hesitated about compliance in 
parting with so much, at any rate. But the parent fan* 
listed on her right to demand that, or any sum which she 
chose, and the teind she would have. The lad, not wish- 
ing to break with hie parent and benefactor, bade heresy 
no more about it, and be would give her the full value of 
that she demanded as of his own accord; *but she would 
have it in no other way than as her own proper right. 
On this tile headstrong and pow e r fil l knave took the law 
on Me mother ; won, and rained her ; so that she and 
her three remaining sons were redoced to beggary. Wat 
then continued: 44 And now it la to yourselves I speak 
this, ye children ef my people, for this evil ie nigh fed, 
eves d yeur d o o rs. ' Thau are some hoe who wil not 
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Me it, but there are eeren here who will see the end of it, 
and then they ahall know that there has been a prophet 
among them." 

It baring been in a private family where this prophe- 
cy was delivered, they looked always forward with fear 
for some contention breaking out among them. But af- 
ter the American war and its consequences, the whole of 
Wat's parable was attributed thereto, and the good people 
relieved from the horrors of their impending and ruinous 
lawsuit. 

One day he was prophesying about the judgment, 
when a young gentleman said to him, “ O, sir, I wish 
you could tell us when the judgment will be?" — “ Alas! 
my man," returned he, “ that is what I cannot do ; for 
of that day and of that hour knoweth no man ; no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, but the Almighty Father 
alone. But there will be many judgments before the 
great and general one. In seven years there will be a 
judgment on Scotland. In seven times seven there will 
be a great and heavy judgment on all the nations of Eu- 
rope; and in other seven times seven there will be a 
greater one on all the nations of the world ; but whether 
or not that is to be the last judgment, God only know- 
eth." 

These are dangerous and difficult sayings of our pro- 
phet. I wonder what the Rev. Edward Irving would 
eay about them, or if they approach in any degree to his 
calculations. Not knowing the year when this prophecy 
was delivered, it is impossible to reason on its fulfilment, 
but it is evident that both the first eras must be over- 
past. He always predicted ruin on the cause of Prince 
Charles Stuart, even when the whole country was ring- 
ing with applauses of his bravery and conquests. Our 
prophet detested the politics of that house, and announced 
ruin and desolation not only on the whole house, but on 
all who supported it. The only prophecy which I have 
yet seen in writing relates to that brave but unfortunate 
adventurer, and is contained in a letter to a Mrs John- 
utou, Moffat, dated October 1st, 1745, which must have 
been very shortly after the battle of Preston pans. After 
some religious consolation, he says, “ As for that man 
Charles Stewart, let no spirit be cast down because of him, 
for he is only a meteor predicting a sudden storm, which 
is destined to quench the baleful light for ever. He Is a 
broken pot ; a vessel wherein God hath no pleasure. His 
boasting shall be turned into dread, and his pride of heart 
Into astonishment. Terror shall make him afraid on 
every side; he shall look on his right hand, and there shall 
be none to know him ; and on his left hand, and lo ! de- 
struction shall be ready at his side — even the first-born 
of death shall open his jaws to devour him. His confi- 
dence ahall pass away for ever, even until the king of 
terrors arrive and scatter brimstone upon his habitation. 
His roots shall be dried up beneath, and the foliage of 
his boughs stripped off above, until his remembrance shall 
perish from the face of the earth. He shall be thrown 
into the deep waters, and the billows of God's wrath ahall 
pass over him. He shall fly to the mountains, but they 
shall not hide him ; and to the islands, but they shall cast 
him out. Then shall he be driven from light into dark- 
ness, and chased out of the land. 

“ Knowest thou not this of old time, that the triumph 
of the wicked is of short duration, and the joy of the hy- 
pocrite but for a moment ? Though his excellency mount 
up unto the heavens, and his pride reach the stars, yet shall 
he perish for ever, like a shadow that passetb away and is 
no more. They who have seen him in the pride of his 
might shall say, Where is be ? Where now is the man 
that made the nations to tremble ? Is he indeed passed 
away as a dream, and chased away as a vision of the night ? 
Yea, the Lord, who sent him as a scourge on the wicked 
of the land, shall ordain the hand of the wicked to scourge 
■him till his flesh and his soul shall depart, and his name 
be blotted out of the world. Therefore , my friend in the 
Lardy let none despond because of this mai^ but jay these 


things up in thy heart, and ponder on them, and when 
they are fulfilled, then shalt thou believe that the Lord 
sent me." 

From the tenor of this prophecy, it would appear that 
he has borrowed largely from some of the most sublime 
passages of Scripture, which could not foil of giving a 
tincture of sublimity to many of his sayings, so much ad- 
mired by the country people. It strikes me there are 
some of these expressions literally from the Book of Job; 
but, notwithstanding, it must be acknowledged that soma 
parts of it are peculiarly applicable to the after fote of 
Charles Edward. 

When old age began to steal on him, and his belovsd 
friends to drop out of the world, one after another, ho 
became extremely heavy-hearted at being obliged to con- 
tinue for ever in the flesh. He never had any trouble ; 
but be felt a great change take place in his constitution, 
which he did not expect, and it was then he became 
greatly concerned at being obliged to bear a body of fa- 
ding flesh about until the end of time, often saying, that 
the flesh of man was never made to be immortal. In 
this dejected state he continued about two years, often 
entreating the Lord to resume that which he had given 
him, and leave him to the mercy of his Redeemer, like 
other men. Accordingly, bis heavenly monitor appear- 
ed to him once more, and demanded the scroll of the spi- 
rit of prophecy, which was delivered up to him at the 
well in the wildernees ; and then with a holy admonition 
he left him for ever on earth. Wat lived three years af- 
ter this, cheerful and happy, and died in peace, old, and 
full of days, leaving a good worldly substance behind 
him.* 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

No. V. 

Wi have had two field-days in Glasgow since my last ; 
in other words, two occasions of great public festivity and 
importance. . The one was the laying of the spring stone 
of the first arch — not the foundation stone, though as 
called — of a new bridge ; the other was the opening of 
that magnificent structure, which unquestionably, in 
point of architectural grandeur, does no discredit to its 
name — The Royal Exchange. I shall give you some 
slight pen-and-ink sketches of the proceedings at both so- 
lemmiim t, or rejoicings, as they are alternately designated, 
in the various programmes and descriptions of them which 
have been or are to be published. 

I have seldom seen any thing finer or more picturesque 
than the aspect of the Old Cathedral of St Mungo, after 
all the public bodies of Glasgow, together with the Ma- 
sonic brethren — many of them from a great distance- 
had assembled within it. There we did not see that the 
tawdry finery of some of the Lodges was of the Bartho- 
lomew Fair order, and their banners wonderfully resem- 
bling old rags or gaudy calico. Every thing was mel- 
lowed down and harmonized in the dim religious light of 
the fretted aisles ; and the sonorous and noble voice of 
Principal M‘ Far lane, who, with admirable dignity and 
tact, conducted the devotional services of the day, led us 
to forget, if not to forgive, the outrages which the Sten- 
torian voice of the preoentor perpetrated on Lather's Old 
Hundredth Psalm. It most have been a difficult thing 
to preach a discourse appropriate to the building of a 
bridge ; but, fortunately, the funds of an hospital for the 
education of boys were to be greatly benefited by the said 
bridge ; and this circumstance the venerable Principal 
seized upon, to the effect of bringing into his excellent 
discourse remarks on the pr ogre ss of education, and the 
a)q»ropriatioa of charities, that did equal honour to 
the philosopher, the divine, and the man. P revio us to 
service, a chapter was once more held in the chapter- 

• Sines receiving the above, we here been informed that this old 
prophet*! surname was Laidiaw, being of a race that has pvodnosd 
mors stafBlit cfasmctms thsa say of oar coaatry. 
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house of the Cathedral ; but it wae net of stolod prebends, 
lmt of apron’d masons — the repres en tatives of the Grand 
Lodge— -though without “ tiled” door, or other precau- 
tions usual in such cases . I did not tee the procession — 
for I was in it — but I am assured it was very hue. At 
all events, the tout ensemble, taken in connexion with the 
architecture of the fine streets we passed through, must 
have been as superb as glorious weather and a well-dress- 
ed array of a rather considerable fraction of a million of 
bodies could make it. Thanks to our Captain of Police, 
Mr Graham — who was born to command, hut always as 
a gentleman, and who is amazingly popular here, even 
with the mob, whoee excesses he has to keep under, be- 
cause he does it good-humouredly — we at last got to the 
water-side, through all the perils of Lancers’ horses cara- 
eolling, and ladies* eyes sparkling. Certainly, I never saw 
any thing like the display of beauty in Glasgow which I 
w itne s se d that day. It won’t do to sneer at the Glasgow 
ladles any longer ; nor will I be cruel enough to hint that 
all the beet of the sisterhood of beauty came — like the pro- 
vincial lodges — from the country ! The greatest quantity 
of love and smiles was lavished on the Grand Lodge, in 
which there were certainly some handsome, as they were 
all taS men. Buckingham was among the beet-looking ; 
but be is unfortunately married. The tomfoolery of such 
affairs — the wine, oil, corn, (or rather oats, as if the Scot- 
ticism of reckoning nothing but oats com bad Solomon’s 
sanction,) were poured forth. But there was also given 
one of the most beautiful and impressive prayers I have 
ever heard, by Dr M‘Leod of Campsie. It was full of 
unction. Mr Dalgleish, the governor of the hospital, 
whose funds chiefly build the bridge, then proceeded to 
prove how well a fine, benevolent old man may touch 
your feelings, without one of the usual graces of practi- 
sed oratory. Our Provost replied in a most feeling, as 
it was an elegant, speech. Then there were cheers to the 
welkin — and really the cheers of many thousands is a no- 
ble kind of music. Then every man made off for his 
dinner. All the public bodies had regular feasts that day ; 
fend it was quite a harvest to the hotel-keepers in general. 

I fear Mr Mylne, who furnished the dinner at the 
opening of the New Exchange, was not so lucky, and 
would reap little but praise for his profits. Five hun- 
dred gentlemen sat down, on this occasion, to eat, in a 
hall worthy of an emperor, a dinner which might have 
satisfied an Apicins. It is needless to describe the noble 
building In which we met, as I could not do it techni- 
cally ; and, to speak in terms of general admiration, would 
convey few ideas to such as have not seen an edifice and 
an apartment as yet unrivalled in Scotland. I am ac- 
quainted with no one room like it, Westminster Hall 
and the Parliament House apart — for these admit not of 
comparison with the classical style of this building. All 
the partisans of the two local parties into which Glasgow 
Is at present split — and between which I stand mid- way 
— allow this ; and so, I think, will even your emigrants 
from the East, when they see it. It was planned by 
Hamilton, the - architect of Hamilton Palace, another 
splendid edifice nearly completed. Next to a good dinner, 
a good chairman was most to be desired ; and there is 
but one man in Glasgow who has at once the eloquence 
and the tact to conduct a meeting of the kind in proper 
style, and with unabatlng spirit. Other very able, and 
even excellent speakers, we have ; but Mr Ewing is by 
ftr the most skilful. He was, of course, our President, 
and navigated the vessel of hilarity in a first -rate man- 
ner. But we had other good speakers ; the Principal, 
In particular, was eloquent, dignified, and Impressive ; 
Mr May, at once elegant and witty ; and Mr Wright ex- 
ceedingly neat, though rather elaborate. The evening al- 
together was a delightful one. 

“ Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses, 

Forhonest men and bonnie lasses,” 

was last week the scene of unusual fflety; but a»it does 


not lie in your way to record the issue of those import- 
ant events which annually draw together in that fair 
town a great assemblage of the nobility, gentry, and yeo- 
men of the land, I shall not trouble you with “ a full 
and particular account” of the sporW-the curious may 
find it in the racing calendar. Indeed, I feel so little 
pleasure in seeing one animal spurred past another, that I 
should not have made one of the multitude which crowd- 
ed the place, if horse-racing bad been the only amusement 
which Ayr afforded ; hut it possesses at all times .many 
attractions to visitors, and, on this occasion, to these- was 
added a very powerful auxiliary, in the person of the most 
celebrated actor of the day, on the boards of its neat lit- 
tle theatre. The recent illness of Mr Kean has led to 
much speculation on' the comparative merits of his act- 
ing before and since. Some will have him sadly fallen 
off, while others maintain that he never acted better in 
his life. That he has not yet regained his full comple- 
ment of bodily vigour Is pretty obvious, and that his voice 
is a full tone lower in the more arduous passages of the 
parts he enacts than it was wont to be, I think will only 
be disputed by those who would tell him he ** bad white 
hairs in his beard ere the black ones were there hut he 
is far from being deficient in energy, or inarticulate. His 
eye is quick and dear as ever, and the elastic muscles of 
his handsome face are still under his complete command. 
He played several nights in Ayr to crowded and fashion- 
able audiences. I never liked him better in Shylock, 
Richard, and Sir Odes, nor so well in Lear, at any period 
of his' histrionic career. The corps dramatique is Mr 
Seymour’s regular party, with Miss I. Paton as a minor 
star. 

Every body who goes to Ayr, goes to Burns’s monu- 
ment ; and, during the race- week, the road thither was con- 
stantly crowded with pilgrims. I went also, and while 
there, admiring the surrounding scenery, I was agreeably 
surprised by the approach of a band of music playing the 
beautiful air, “ Of a* the airts the wind can blaw.” After 
giving some favourite tunes in the monument, the per- 
formers proceeded to the “ keystane” of the bridge of 
Doon, followed by a crowd of people, and played, “ Ye 
banks and braes o’ bonny Doon,” with much simplicity 
and good taste. I was greatly pleased with the unex- 
pected treat, and turning to the keeper of the monument, 

1 1 remarked that it was well judged in the directors to 
have music there at a time when there were, so many visi- 
tors. “ Oh, sir,” said my cicerone, “ the musikers are 
no employed by the directors ; they are the Kilmaurs boun, 
just come to the monument out o* their aln heads.” The 
honours that are now daily heaped on the memory of 
Burns, and the enthusiasm thus displayed by these rustic 
sons of Apollo, and other visitors whom I met at the place 
of his nativity, are in striking contrast with the unmerit- 
ed neglect which the poet experienced while living. 

The studio of Mr Thom is also a place of great resort 
in the West. Since your last notice of his works he has 
nearly finished another Landlady, in which he has care- 
fully avoided the fruits, at which you hinted, of his first 
attempt. The present is a jolly, bouncing, good-natured 
looking woman, with ample drapery, executed with Mr 
Thom’s characteristic softness and truth. The bust of a 
gentleman by Mr Thom, which you formerly pronounced a 
good likeness, and creditable to the artist, has been placed 
by the gentleman in the exhibition of paintings, &c. pre- 
sently open in Glasgow, and some would-be critic has at- 
tempted, in one of the newspapers of that city, to rob it of 
all merit. He admits that the bust is sufficiently like to 
indicate its subject at first sight, but the head, it is alle- 
ged, “ is indifferently drawn, the hair ill massed, and stiff 
in its lines, and the neck somewhat out of proportion, and 
the whole indicative ef incorrect notions of anatomy.” 
Now, if we are to suppose the gentleman whom it repre- 
sents a perfect Adonis, these remarks may possibly be 
true ; if not, they are unjust. If the* gentleman’s head 
unfortunately h a pp e n s to be an imperfect model— if 
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he habitually wears his hair ill-massed and stiff in its 
lines — if his neck be thicker in proportion to the size of 
his head, than that of the Apollo, there would hare been 
no truth in the bust if it had not been so also. The prin- 
cipal object, in portrait sculpture, is surely to make a faith- 
ful and striking likeness ; and tboee who are sufficiently 
acquainted with Mr Thom's subject to judge of the bust, 
will admit that he has not been unsuccessful. We “ men 
of the west" are proud of our sculptor, and partial to his 
works ; but we are willing to refer the merits of this bust 
to the respectable arbitrament of the Editor of the Lite- 
rary Journal ; and if, in the course of your rambles, you 
happen to visit the foils of Clyde, which are now in all 
their glory, it may be worth your while to follow the 
stream as for as Glasgow, and settle the point. About 
five miles below Lanark, you will find the modest Mr 
Forrest in a quarry by the road side, hammering away at 
a gigantic equestrian statue ef the Duke of Wellington ; 
and a mile farther on, in a beautiful loop of the Clyde, 
you will be readily introduced to that singular genius, 
John Graenshields, who is now engaged heart and soul 
In sculpturing a spirited group from the graphic cantata 
iff the Jolly Beggars. Mr Graenshields had just finished 
a Statue of his gracious Majesty, when he began this mot- 
ley crew of “ ran die gangrel bodies'* — but, vast as the 
stride undoubtedly is, be has not forgotten the old song, 

There's a difference to be seen 

'Twixt a beggar and a king — 

for the “ patches'* and “ wallets** with which he has co- 
vered his tatterdemalions, are executed with as much 
precision and accuracy as the trappings of royalty that 
adorn his figure of our Sovereign. 

Should you be induced to take the short excursion I 
have pointed out, the palace will be an agreeable lounge 
while your horse baits at Hamilton, and then a short ride 
will bring you to the exhibition of paintings in Glasgow, 
which I hope will be found to deserve the notice of the 
for-famed periodical over which you preside, upon the 
Editor's next appearance in his magic slippers. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BABYLON. 

Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lorenzo di 
Astorga. 

[Or this <* learned clerk " of Astorga as little is known as of his 
poetical contemporary Gonsalo di Berceo, whom we formerly intro- 
duced to our readers. (Lit Jour. vol. i. p. *37 ) The poem of 
“ Alexander the Great ” is all that remains to rescue his name from 
entire oblivion ; and even that Is regarded by some critics as only a 
translation of a La' in poem, of which there also exists a French ver- 
sion. We fed ipdined, however, to support Don Lorenso's claim 
ts originality upon the grounds of internal evidence. HI* resem- 
blance. in thought end manner, to Di Berceo, is much closer than H 
could have been had the poem in question been only the translation 
of a work composed in a different country and in a different age. 
The following specimen, from the “ Alexander,’* has the same poeti- 
cal imagery and incident as the •• Benedictine’s Pilgrimage" we gave 
In a former number, and completely Identifies itself with the same 
age and state ef society In which that was eomposed~the early part 
of the 13th century.] 

The dwell aria in that halesome londe na mortelle dollouris 
dree, 

Thair be al maner spycerye, both* the dove an* citrone 
tree ; 

Thair alsua the frankincense swete, the carnatioun foyre 
to see, 

Ginger, nuttemeg, and spikenarde, most preshyous of the 
three. 

The fragrancye the trees give out, b of vertew so sovr&ne. 
That thahn beeyde, nocht potencie hath uney kynde of 
payne; 


This odour comes to soche aa thence ane day els jounwye 
ramayae, 

An’ the faces of the people all are cornel ye and ameno. 

Thorowe the eltye there outsprange fulls mania fountayneo 
pure, 

Cult at noontyde an' als lukewarme at the morninge's 
chillye houre ; 

Nevir mot frogge or creepand things to breede therein 
have poure, 

But clere an’ swete they guahet oute in ane oririastynge 
shoure. 

In ane champsyne, richt smooth an' wide, it wals folio 
dichtlye plsst, 

Quhar deer wer plenty fulle, an' eke all kynde of huntynge 
beast; 

The mountaynes also round about with fiokkis wer well 
ydrest, 

Qjuham nowther springe nor summer mot in aney ways 
moleste. 

The palaces they reirit weren by ane maister richt grate, 

All conyngely bye squarra an* rale they weren situate ; 

Feste In the livynge rocks, I wot, wer thair foondadono 
sette. 

That fyre nor water nevir mot thaim laye all desolate. 

The portalles off the samyn were off natyve ivory e, 

Pure whyte, an* als fyne chrystele they glancit gloriouslye ; 

Most conynge the devyces — quhyle highe an' rolallye 

Soarit the kinges aun chamberis, quhilk, in suthe, most 
kinglye be. 

Four hundred ar the pillarasthb buildynge that uphddde^ 

Botha capytale an' barn tberoffe of verray fyueet gokie; 

Not the live coale it halde not bene mor dazzlande to be- 
holdde, 

So burnlshet an’ bricht wer they as mot na all be tolde. 

There abua muslcke chauntit wals, with arte bet seenll 
knowen, 

The deepe bass cbordes awakenande the sorrowes of dayes 
gone, 

The gladsume trille o’ the dansand byes, the waylingp 
semitone, 

Web mot they erne the mold fra soche als no earth! ye 
dwellinge owns. 

No not in al this worlde is ane manne ab wyse, I wee n , 

Quha mot the daintye plcsaunoe shaw that in thb place 
hath bene ; 

Mong socb driyte abydande the manne wah nevir seen. 

That payne or aorrowe evir thoiit, or thirst or hunger 
keen. R. F. 


THB AULD MAN’S WIFE’S DEAD. 
a raaoirr. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The anld man’s wife’s dead. 

The poor body’s wife’s dead. 

The auld man's wife's dead. 

An’ feint a mair has he. 

There was hay to won, an’ lint to weed. 
An' deuks an’ hens an* a' to feed. 

An* peats an' tors an' a’ to lead-- 
What meant the wife to dee ? 

The auld mail's wife’s dead. 

The poor body's wife's dead. 

The anld man's wife’s dead, 

A mile aboon Dundee. 

Now when her back b at the wm', 

She had a font, an' maybe twa, 

But now she’s dead, that's want of a*. 
An* what a gouk was she ! 
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The raid man's wife's dead. 

The poor body's wife's dead, 

The auld man's wife's dead. 

An* feint a mair has he. 

She had the cauld but an* the creuk. 
The mirliegoes an' maltman yeuk, 

The shrink, the shaw, the scarlet break. 
An* yet the jrad to dee ! 

The auld man's wife's dead, 

The poor body's wife's dead, 

The auld man's wife's dead, 

A mile aboon Dundee. 

She was wry-faced, an' blench-lippit. 
Heme- hough'd, an* haggis-fittlt, 
Lnng-neckit, chandler-chaftH — 

Yet the jaud to dee ! 


A MORNING WALK* 

By Charles Doyne SiUery. 

Tsi morning breathed her mist of light Into the crystal 

•ky* 

And the golden stars lay buried in the deep empurpled 
dye; 

Her orient pearls were shower'd among the green leaves 
of the woods. 

And she drew a veil of roselight o'er the gently heaving 
floods: 

Each little weeping floweret threw the dew-drop from Its 
eye, 

And, gemm'd with every hue of heaven, look'd laughingly 
on high ; 

The clover waved its crimson crest, the fresh green grass 
its blades. 

And the clouds threw down a checker'd world of floating 
lights and shades. 

At young Aurora's birth that day far o’er the spangled sod 
I roved with all my spirit full of the presence of its God ; 
A melancholy melody of fancy thrill'd my heart. 

And I felt the tears in silent showers from their feverish 
fountains start ; 

For, where the babbling rivulet pour'd its amber to the sea, 
A warbling bird above me sat embower'd in birchen tree; 
So plaintively, so mournfully, it pour'd its lovely lay. 
That my heart was well nigh breaking with the strains 
that died away. 

Alas, said I, bright bird of Heaven! what cause hast thou 
to mourn ? 

Thou dost not grieve for pleasures gone — gone, never to 
return ! 

Thy sweet existence flows away in melody and love — 
This world's all green beneath thee, those Heavens all 
bright above ! 

And thou canst sleep in peace, poor bird ! regardless of 
the morrow. 

Without a thought to sting thy heart with soul oppress 
ing sorrow : 

Not so with me — I live to die, and die to live again, 

In blessedness and innocence, or everlasting p*ln i 

Ah me ! a melancholy heart has mine been from its birth, 
And through its chords my spirit sighs as tb’ ASollra breath 
of earth ! 

Where'er I turn — where’er I rove — In this dark vale of 
tears, 

I droop, surrounded by a cloud of sorrows, cares, and 
fears. 

Oh God ! my God ! look down from Heaven, and teach 
this soul to rise 

In holiness and happiness, home- home into the skies ; 
To strike the intellectual lyre in rapturous pvaise to thee, 
As now this qolitory bird pours forth its love to me ! 


WILT THOU THINK OF MEf 

Wilt thou think of me when I am dead ? 

Wilt thou one tear o'er my memory shed ? 

Wilt thou visit my grave in yon lone green spot. 

Or leave me to slumber unwept — forgot ? 

There are faithless hearts in this world of ours, 

That change into thorns youth's path of flowers ; 

That trifle with Love as the toy of a day, 

And make bright eyes dim in their treacherous play. 

Thou didst seek to gain this heart of mine, 

Thou didst slight the gift when that heart was thine; 
And It still Is thine, but how changed art thou — 

My wan cheek may tell, rad my pile- worn brow. 

0 ! woman's love, like the mountain river, 

Expands as U flows, and will flow for ever ; 

Mid life's noisy pursuits, or her home’s happy peace. 
The pure fount of affection will never decrease ! 

1 have but one pr a yer to ask of thee : 

Wilt thou visit my grave beneath yonder tree. 

And one little tear o'er her memory shed 

Whom thy falseness laid low 'mong the dreamless dead ? 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


The Musee FsAwyAis.— The engraving* from the painting* end 
statue* collected hi the splendid gallery at the Louvre, and executed 
at the commend of Napoleon, are well-known to every artist and 
man of taste, under the designation of the Hume Frun^aie. The 
principal engraven of the Continent were employed in Its produc- 
tion t and some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, when It is stated that the collection consists of 945 engra- 
vings, and that the execution of the plates alone coat £75,000. The 
oostly nature of the work, of course, limited its circulation to a few 
wealthy connoisseurs, and the expenses were principally defrayed 
from the Imperial treasury. A new edition of this magnificent work 
Is now about to be issued by A. and W. Galignani, of Paris, and Jo- 
seph Ogle Robinson, of London, at one-third of Its original price, 
which will raider it the cheapest, as it is by fhr the most splendid 
Krork of art ever offered to the public. We have had an opportunity 
of examining specimens of the three first numbers, and we beg it to 
be understood that we are talking Editorially, and consequently with 
the strictest impartiality, when we say that we have seldom seen a 
publication which has charmed us more. Each Number contains 
from twelve to fourteen exquisite engravings on large folio, with let- 
ter-press illustrations, and is sold at the astonishingly moderate 
price of two guineas. A number is to be issued on the 1st and 15th of 
every month (beginning with the 1st of September) and twenty-five 
numbers will complete the work. Our pleasure in looking at these 
admirable plates was not much less than we should have received 
from the originals themselves, and it may easily 1 is conceived that 
this was no slight pleasure, when it is recollected that the engravings 
are taken from the chtfs-eTecuure of such men as Da Vinci, Titian, 
Raphael, Julio Romano, Cancel, Guido, Albano, Deminichi no, 
Poussin, Morillo, Rubens, Teniers, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Gerard 
Dow, Van Ostade, Wouvermans, Backhuyaen, Claude Lomba, Le 
Sueur. Vernet, Chetilion, and many others. We should consider 
ourselves deficient in our duty to the public, did we not earnctfly 
press upon the attention and patronage of every man of taste this 
noble work. Indeed, no library of my lover of the arts can be com- 
plete without it. 

Moan News or thb Aivhuaia— Among the contributors to the 
forthcoming volume of the Literary 8ouvenir, are— Mrs Hsmans, 
Mias Mltfovd, Mias Bowles, Miss Jewsbury, J. Galt, J. Montgomery, 
P rofe s sor Wilson, Barry Cornwall, W. M. Freed, T. H. Bayley, Dr 
Maginn, T. K. Harvey, Hartty Coleridge, Derwent Conway, Alarte 
A. Watts, D. M. Moir, and the Authors of “ Highways and Byways" 
— Constantinople in 1818 "— •* Taks of the Munster Festivals 
M Recollections of the Peninsula “ Tales of the O'Hara Family " 
— •* The KusUbash”— < •• Talas of the Moors," fee.— The Amulet fat 
1830 Is nearly complete ; and Mr Hall, we understand, has ben very 
successful in obtaining the co-operation of many of the most distin- 
guished writers of the age. Among its illustrations, will bean en- 
graving, from the King's picture, of an English cottage, by Mulreariy, 
another from Wilktel painting of the " Dorty Bairn,* another from 
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a drawing by Martin, from tin burlne of Le Kara, tor which, it b 
stated, the engraver rece i ved the unprecedented sum of 180 guineas. 
—The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not is announced for publication in No- 
vember, under the superintendence of Mrs S. C. HalL It is to con- 
tain twelve engr a v i ngs of a very interesting ch a r a c te r to the little 
folk, for whom It is intended— as a Christmas Present, or New Year's 
Giftt and we fed assured that the literary assistants will be those 
who know how best to blend instruction with amusement— The Mu- 
sical Btfou is another of our promised Annuals. It is to contain ori- 
ginal literary contributions from Sir Walter Scott, J. H. Bayley, Lord 
Nugent, the Ettrick Shepherd, and others t and original music by 
Rossini, Bishop. Kalkbreoner, Hen, Rodwell, Kiallmark, Barnett, 
Parry, and others. 

Thk Edinburgh Rkyirw.— T he forthcoming Number of the 
Edinburgh Review is the last which Mr Jeffrey will edit. Some of 
his friends were anxious that, at the winding up of his connexion 
with this periodical, for which he has done so much, he should have 
taken' a formal farewell of his numerous readers; but this Mr 
Jeffrey positively declined. We have re as on to believe, that the 
Number to be published next week, as it Is his last, will be one of 
the Editor's best efforts. It is of a more literary cast than several of 
ita predecessors have been. The opening article is upon the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, in reply to the Westminster Review; there Is 
also an article on the Drama; and reviews, inter etta, of Napier's 
History of the Peninsular War, and Allan Cunningham's lives of 
the British Painters. 

We observe the publication of the first number of the Edinburgh 
Journal of Natural and Geographical Science is postponed till the 1st 
October. Amongst the contents advertised, are many objects of interest 
to die Naturalist ; sad we are glad to perceive, by the communica- 
tions and papers on Geographical Science and Discovery.-a princi- 
pal object with this publication,— that an important hiatus in our 
periodical literature will now be filled up ; and we shall thus partici- 
pate in an advantage which our Continental neighbours have long 
enjoyed in the Ephemera of the Baron de Zach, the Bulletin de la 
Society de Geographic, and the numerous Geographical Periodicals 
which are brought out in France. 

We understand that there it a work preparing for immediate pub- 
lication, intended for general readers, entitled, A Manual of the Eco- 
nomy of the Human Body, in Health and Disease; Comprehending 
a concise view of the Structure of the Human Frame, its moat pre- 
valent Diseases, and ample Directions for the regulation of Diet; 
Regimen and Treatment of Children and the Aged ; with se le ctions 
of the opinions of the most approved Medical Authorities on the dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Mr P. P. Thoms (who was for many years resident at Macao) has 
ready for the press a History of China, translated from the Chinese; 
end to be published by subscription, in one quarto volume. The 
History commences with the earliest records of that nation, (according J 
to their own chronology 3100 years before Christ.) and contains 
every important event connected with Chinese annals up to a.d. 300. 

The new volume by Miss London, containing the Venetian Brace- 
let, the Lost Pleiad, and other Poems, will be reedy early in Octo- 
ber. A beautiful frontispiece for It, from a painting, by Howard, 
has been engraved by William Flnden. 

An Account of the Origin, Rise, and Progress of the Town of 
Greenock, with numerous embellishments, b in the press. 

There is preparing for publication, a German and English Compa- 
rative Dictionary, meant to hold out to the beginner encouragement 
and feciltty in the acquisition of the German language. 

Professor Miller, of Copenhagen, has announced two works, the 
first of which bean the following singular title, " Denmark's Pride 
In her Humiliation; or, of what have are, Danes, as a people, still 
reason to be proud?" The second is an Historical View of the Reign 
of Charles VL 

Nnw Litkraby Society.— A new society, named the Literary 
Union, b about to be established in the metropolis, to coosbt of four 
hundred members, for the purpose of promoting frequent meeting 
and Intercourse among the professor* of art, literature, and science. 

• Elocution. — We are glad to perceive that Mr Roberta b to con- 
tinue bb Elocution Classes here during the ensuing winter. He b 
an established and fevomile teacher. We coatemplate some remarks 
in an early Number on the present state of elocution in Edinburgh. 

Madams GawLis.— This lady b again about to publbh a religious 
novel as her but exit. But she has so often taken her leave of the 
literary world, and rea p peared notwithstanding, that it b probable 
she will never decide on a lasting ferewell until she quit thb transi- 
tory scene altogether. 

Tan Mobnino Watch.— There b a quarterly periodical, with the 
above title, at p r es en t publishing in London, under the fostering 
cere of the Rev. Edward Irving, and a few other worthies of millen- 
nial celebrity. In their last number (No. 3.) there b a review (a 
millennial one of course) of Dr Andrew Thomson's last volume of 
Besrifoos, in the Appendix to which discourses, it b veil known, the 
Doctor refutes the tenets which living and othmhotd on the sntyegt 


of the Millennium. The r evi ewer , how e ver, instead of ecctogar0kfa» 
Non, eees only “eight octavo pages of abusive declamation,* and after 
quoting some of the worthy Doctor's statements, he breaks out into 
thb beautiful bit of evangelical writing :— «• When era had rmd time 
for, we Instinctively began to sing, from the force of Midae, 

* Pray, Goody, please to moderate the rancour of your tongue ; 

Why flash those sparks of fury from your eyes ? 

Remember when the judgment's week, foe prejudice is strongs 

A stranger why should you daeptse r " 

Thb b sarely an odd specimen of a millennarian, who sib down to n- 
view a volume of sermons, end forthwith finds himself huttncHoely 
singing a song from the force of Midas ! We should like much to 
know the nett quantity of spirits and water which had been dbenseed 
before there was produced such excessive merr im ent in one of the 
pillars of the •• Morning Watch, or Quarterly Journal oa Prophecy.** 

Anbcdotb or Bcrnr^- Burns lived near the Cuetom-houee at 
Edinburgh white getting his instructions as an exciseman. Mr 

B , who was ignoiant of the poet's new pursuit, being on a visit 

to him, remarked upon the excellence of the prospect from the win- 
dow at which they sat, adding, “ But it b quite destroyed to me by 
these licensed plunderers" (meaning the excise officers) •* whom I 
see going about" •• That ," said Bums, smiling, *• b my own ob- 
jection to it." 

A UwivaasAL Author.— Had we not actually seen in print the 
following curious advertisement we should have had some doubt* of 
its existence “ An Author, whose public and private repute b un- 
exceptionable, confidently offers— To Noblemen and Gentlemen, an 
unlimited supply of Verses suited to amateur collections. To 
Ladies, small Poems and Sketches for Portfolios, to continue in MS. 
or to be printed, as required. To Editors, three hours' Writing 
daily : politics ministerial, with a reserve on the liberal. To Pub- 
lishers, MS. Books and Orders speedily performed, and Memoranda 
adroitly set to any style and sentiment. Honour through all these 
professions. The terms era very moderate. Address, G. L. W., 10, 
Redcross Square, Great Tower Street, London." 

Theatrical Gossip^- A piece in one act. called •* Fatality," altered 
from foe French by Miss Boadra, has been indifferently successful at 
foe Haymarket*— '* Der Vampyr " still continues exceedingly attract- 
ive at the English Opera ; and we learn from Ldpsic, that Marscb- 
ner, the composer, has just ocmpleted a new opera, entitled •* The 
Templar and the Jewess," foe story, doubtless, from Ivsnhoe^-No- 
thing certain b yet determined regarding Covent Garden ; but we 
shall probably be able to state what its fate b to be in our next Mr 
Macready has offered to accept the management, and not only to give 
hb services gratuitously during the season unleu it should produce a 
profit, but to advance a thousand pounds to meet immediate charges. 
He requires a guarantee that he shall run no personal risk beyood the 
£1000, and a pledge of non-interference; and, as ustnequm non, all 
the eminent performers now attached to the establishment must re- 
mair. Should fob offer not be accepted, it has been suggested that 
Ducrow might remove from Astiey's Amphitheatre to the wider 
sphere of Cogent Garden with good effect. What would then be- 
come of the ** legitimate drama Sontag has declined fulfilling her 
engagement in Parts, on account of ill health.— Kean has been play- 
ing with Seymour’s company in Paisley and Ayr. We expect hha 
here in e few weeks.— Mackey has been performing in Liverpool.— 
Liston has gone to Germany with bb son, whom he b about to place 
In the University of Gottingen.— Mbs Stephens b losing at Drury 
Lane next season.— We understand that De Begnb b to be here in 
December with an Italian company. He has taken the 
Theatre for a fortnight, for the use of which, it i- said, he b to pay 
one hundred guineas.— We are told that it b Mr C. Bass’s intention 
to continue here during winter. Unless the histrionic strength of hie 
company be made very different from what it now is, he may depend 
upon it that we shall not quietly submit to foe infliction. Edinburgh 
cannot support two theatres ; and our patronage, therefore, shall be 
given exclusively to the establishment where the best Interests of 
the drama are most attended to. A very short time will prove wb*. 
ther that establishment b the Theatre Royal or the Caledonian. 


TO OUE CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tan Editor in his Surra as, No. IV. in our next 

We hope to find room in an early number for ** A Tale of the 
Siege of Namur."— We regret that ** My New Trousers" will nat 
suit us.— We are afraid the •* Dream," by-** M. E.” of Glasgow b tob 
long for us; but it contains some spirited tines. ThtMM from 
Kirkcudbright b a good set of the old Jacobite air—** Wha wadaa 
fight for Charlie."— The lines entitled *• Gle ngar ry *» Grave" will 
not do. 

Our readers win have observed that we have discontinued our 
** Letters from London "during the summer, when the metropolis la 
empty. But we shall imome them as soon as the rcturnii* season 
make information Ami from hmd-qnartmt of important*. 
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[No, 14. September If, 1S*9.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, end the Art*. 

New Edition qf Whites J^turnlHMw^ qf Bdbome, forming 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

This day Is published, price 3s. 6d. extra boards* 

THE 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, A. If. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 

By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 

Author of “ Ilhistratioos of Ornithology,** Ac. 

** The most fascinating piece of rural writing and sound English 
philosophy that ever issued from the pres*." — Athenaeum. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Con stable ft Co. 19, Waterloo Place; 
and Hurst, Chance, ft Co. London. 


CHEAP AND COMPLETE EDITIONS 

or THE 

FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS, 
Published by JONES & CO. London, and JOHN 
LOTHIAN, Edinburgh. 

At the annexed Low Prices , in Boards 

fJLASSIC TALES ; comprising the most esteemed 

Works of Imagination, in one beautiful pocket volume, ISmo, 
fine Portraits, fee. boards, 8s. 

LANGHORNE’S PLUTARCH; complete in one 

yoI. 8 VO, '.boards, 14a. 

MITCHELL’S PORTABLE ENCYCLOPAE- 

DIA ; complete in one voL 8vo. Plates, boards, 1 la. 6d . 

GURNEY’S DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE; 

with thirty-six Engravings, 17s. 

DIAMOND POCKET PRAYER; with fifteen 

flue Engravings, 7s. 

GURNEY’S DIAMOND CONCORDANCE to 

the BIBLE t boards, 5s. 6d. 

LELAND’S DEMOSTHENES; complete in one 

vol. ISmo, boards, 4s. 

HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, complete in two vols. 8vo, L.l, 2s. 

MILLER'S REIGN of GEORGE III. a continua- 
tion of the above, down to the Coronation of George IV. 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

GILLIES’ HISTORY of GREECE, complete in 

one voL 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FERGUSON’S ROMAN REPUBLIC, complete 

in one voL 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the RO- 
MAN EMPIRE, complete In four vols. 8 vo, L.1, 6s. 

ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS, com- 
plete in two vols. 8vo, 19s. vis. History of America, 6s. 6d.— Charles 
V. 7s. 6d. — Scotland and India, 6a. 

RUSSELL’S HISTORYof MODERN EUROPE, 

with continuation by Jones ; complete in three vols. 8vo, L.1, 5s. 


SERIES OF BRITISH CLASSICS OR 
ESSAYISTS. 

The Forty-five Volumes complete in five vols. 800 , hoards , 
X.S — viz . 

SPECTATOR ; complete in one voL, 12s. 

TATLER and GUARDIAN ; complete in one yoL 
10s. M. 

RAMBLER and IDLER ; complete in one yoL 7s. 

MIRROR and LOUNGER ; complete in one voL ; 
Portrait and Vignette-title, 5s. 6d. 

OBSERVER; complete in one voL, k 6d. 


ADVENTURER ; complete in one yoL sewed, 4s. 

WORLD ; complete in one yoL, 5s. 

CONNOISSEUR; complete in one voL, 3s. 6d. 

KNOX’S ESSAYS ; complete in one yoI., 4a. 6d. 

OLLA PODRIDA and MICROCOSM ; by Can- 
ning and others, 5s. 

JOHNSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, and Life of 

Murphy 1 complete in two vols., L.l, 4s. 

LIVES of the POETS, complete in 

one voL sewed, 5s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON; complete in 
one voL, 8 s. 

BURNS’ WORKS and LIFE, by Dr Currie; com- 

plete in one voL, 7s. 

DARWIN’S POETICAL WORKS; complete in 

one voL 5s. 6d. 

KIRKE WHITE’S REMAINS; complete in one 

vol. 3s. 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS; complete in 
one voL, 8«. 

POPE’S WORKS, and HOMER; complete in one 

voL, 7s* 

PETER PINDAR’S WORKS, 5s. 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL UNIQUE CABINET EDITION 
of the BRITISH POETS— Comprising, in four vols. duodecimo, 
nearly as much as the sixty vols. of “ Johnson’s Poets,** and inclu- 
ding many recent Authors, in lieu of those of inferior merit, four 
vols. Portraits, L.1, 11s. 6d. or 8s. per volume. 

HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE, with 
a Memoir of the Author ; by J. B. Williams, Esq. F.S.A., complete 
in 3 vob. imperial 8vo, 1*3, 10s. 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, complete in one large voL imperial 8vo, bound in 
cloth, L.1, 16s. 

TOWNS OF SCOTLAND. 

PLANS of the PRINCIPAL TOWNS of SCOT- 

LAND, printed on Imperial Paper at the following prices 

At Four Shillings Each.— A nnan— DlnjnmU—Dunkeld— For- 
far— Greenock — Kinroas— La n ark— Leith — Paisley (nearly ready) 
Stonehaven— Portobdlo— Rothesay— Selkirk. Any of these in Case 
or on Rollers, 3a. 6d. additional. 

At Fiyb Shillings Each.— Arbroath— Ayr— Banff— Berwick— 
Brechin— Crieff— Cupar Fife — Dalkeith — Dunbarton — Dundee {near- 
ly ready)— Dumfries and Maxwelltown — Dunfermline— Edinburgh 
—Elgin— Forres — Haddington— Hamilton — Hawick — Irvine — Lui- 
lithgow— Nairn©— Peebles. Any of these in Case or on Rollers, 8s. 6d. 
additional. 

At Six Shillings Each.— Aberdeen (Old and N ew)— Glasgow— 
Inverness Kilmarnock— Montrose— Penh — St Andrews — Storno- 
way. Any of these in Case or on Rollers, 3a. 6d. additional. 

At Njnb Shillings and Sixpincx, Each in Two Shsets^- 
Dundee— Edinburgh and Leith— Stirling. Any of these in Case or on 
Rollers, 4s. 6d. additional. 

COMPLETE SETS of the TOWNS, nently half- 
bound, with an Octavo Volume of descriptions. L.5, 5s. 


COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 

COUNTY MAPS may be had, separately, for Every 
County in Scotland, price each. Is. 3d. Plain— Is. fid. Coloured— 
9s. Bound In Cloth for the Pocket Arxyteshire , Perthshire, Inver- 
ness-shire, and Western Islands, are each t s. fid. Plain— 5s. Coloured 
—5s. 6 d. Bound in Oo/A. -COMPLETE SETS, 36s. Plain— 48s. 
Coloured. 


CITY OF EDINBURGH. 

EWBANK’S VIEW of EDINBURGH from the 

CASTLE, (19 inches by 13 and a half.) 18a. 

EWBANK’S VIEW of EDINBURGH from the 

CALTON HILL, (same siae.) 18a. 

Per Pair, Framed, L.4 and L.4, 10s. 

The ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of these two Views 
are for mle, price L.15, 15s. each. Siae, including home, 3 feet 10 
inches by S3 inches. 


PMuhed by JOHN LOTHIAN, Edinburgh. 
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This day is published. 

Price Seven Shillings and 
No. VIII. or 

THE foreign quarterly review. 

Cowtssti : 

I. Revolutions of Naples in 1617 and 1618.-IL Mosart— TII. 
Hteraglyphiot'—IV. Marino Faliero; Lord Byron and Caslrair D»- 
lerigne — V. Letting of Land ; Metayer System.— VI. Spanish Epic 
Poetry $ Erellla's Araueana. — VII. Wessenbeig and the Roman Ca> 
thflHe Chunk in Germany. — VIIL The Black Sea and the Caucasus. 
-IX* Mdry and Bartheleray ; The Sen of the Man.— X. History at 
the Knights Templars.— XI. Rorinfs Nun of Monst—XIL to XX. 

Critical Sketches of Latin, German, French. Ace. Works. Miscd- 

lannons Literary Notices, No. VIII., containing 66 Notices from 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and 
of Oriental Literature.— List of the Principal New Works published 
on the Co nt i nent from April to June, 1829.— Index to the Fourth 


No. IX. win he published lu Octobbb. 

The tot Four Volumes may now bt had rnmitoii 
price £S, in boards. 

Published by Tiwmi and Wum, Tumn, jtm. and 
Jticnraa, Potato RpokseOers to to King, 30, Soho Square ; and 
Cadbll aad Co. 41* St Andrew Square, rM*i~**g**- 


This day is pubUshed. price *. 6d. 

EXERCISES on the DERIVATION of the 

_ K NGLIWH L ANGPAQE t to which it added, in a Series of 
IPSJ LANGUAGE, and a VIEW of its GE- 
NERAL PRINCIPLES, as polated out by to Etymologies of Va- 
rious t ongu e s ; to— dec! for to Use of to Higher Chums to Eng- 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM, 

_ _ . OF THE CURAS ACADBMY. 

^*?N*r|Prli«tad and piiblished tw R. Tullis ; aod sold by J. Cook, 
Bt Anthems; J. Cummiwo, KirkaJdy t J. Millar, DtmtouHna i D. 
S T. 1 * Otatam. Duatmi and Cqh- 


Qi to la Nto. win^e gulg di dj^p rto Two Shilling s, 

No.1. orrna 

EDINBURGH JOURNAL 

NATURAL AND GEOG r a PHICaL SCIENCE* 

CONDUCTS® BY 

AN ASSOCIATION OF NATURALT8TS. 

Ukutnttd oceaoiomBy with Mape, Charts, and Bngratd— 

DawthLuam. No. 5, St David Street, Edinburgh » Wurr- 
h ^ Abwot, L a ud cw ; and William Cubby 
A f Co. Dublin; to be had alio of all the Bnnirmllaii of the United 
Kingdom, 

REDUCED Prim of the ORIENTAL HERALD. 

3s. 6d« 

*“ l £ e Government. Commerce, and Af- 
5*2 *. In if** ?2! in * eo, ' fin * d to the very highest circles of so- 
dety, to circulation of all works exclusively devoted to those topics 
hm been of necessity circumscribed within the limits of those circles 
Geeent eventt. however, added to the approaching termtna- 
tion of to tot India Company's Charter, having contributed to 
awaken a much more general and powerful interest In them subjects 
than has ever been manifested before, Mr Buckingham is desirous of 
ineeting the wants and wishe f the community at large, by bring- 
4ng Tb* OntavTAi. H euali. rare within the reach of all chases 6f 
readers ton it* previous price would admit of. It will accordingly 
S/jSlSJ SSS ** Number,— to ordinary priceof 

topripclr-d M - nthty Jouma —In the assurance that to increased 
SSJifS 11 *■**> be obtain fd far it, by the totenee interest now 
ocited in n l part* o t the kmc Vwn on questions of Indian Policy and 
J? 11 : t nd T 11 more e xtensively useful to the great cause of 
which it is the only exclusive advocate.— namely, to improvement 
of our intercourse -whir the totem World. 

The reduction in price will take place from to 1st of October next, 
? D V r .r° hl ? # t Wrt1 5? eoinmenced for to purpose j and for the 
Bomjain«>datioo^ thorn who may desire to poesese any previous por- 
tkms of to work, to numbers already issued will be furnishedat 
Gw “"“e »te. It la therefore hoped tot this sacrifice to 

fJriliih 't!?wL W HL be "l® 1 , *** * ewjeweoding tpWt on to part of the 
British Public, whom interests it has never cessed to advocate, and 
or ind »riduols in the respectable ranks 
of life who will not avail themselves of this opportunity to make 
themselves acquainted with its contents. 

.4 7»f5r fi * 1 7 rf * ct Tat OwawTAL Hkhald now remain ; 
S?,^?!?!S£I! duced . -caIe of wiU brine these also within 
SfJJ® ? “ well as of Public Institutions, to 

wlth i «***“ Indwtt> ** reference. It 
”“ y *2 “ * complete Library in itself on all subject* 

^T^^ t ?K the ?°r e 2 ,,ne,U ’ M<mnCT *» institutions, Production*! 
and Trade of the whole Eastern World :— 

Complete Set of to Work, In 22 volumes 8vo, of 600 

pages each, in boards, in n 

P^^Mon jWyCojy , until to expiration of the East 

Annual Subscription, in town or country, delivered to ® ® ® 

"Mrem, >20 

Orders for the Work will be received by all to Booksalten in 
Edjnbyr|h,andthc Numbers will be regularly supplied to topartiaa 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OF THREE FIGURES. 


THE royal institution rooms 

ire now opm for to Exhibition of a Group of 
THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

JMptured by Mr Lawbbbtb Macdonald, 

S5R3Z ^ — «► 

^Admittance, Is.; Season TVtota, 5*—Open from 10 a. as. tin 
Edinburgh, 27 th Ai^ust, 1829, 


M» 


ELOCUTION. 

“ {• wd <Wy» the manner A as important a the kattib: 
V F°« 9peok the smsr of on amari. in rad wob m on* a nrv 
trrmBAJfCB, nobo dy wW hear you twice that con 
“"P *• Ckbstsbwiblo. 

ROBERTS will RESUME hh CLASSES 

foe ELOCUTION on Tbubaday, Ociovbb to rissr. 

Pm it ate Tuition as usual. 

haring has* partfenlarly mggaWei by a w n 

rous Hidirithuds to open Clames lor to JUNIOR BRANCHES of 
FAMILIES, with a view to their acquiring an ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION, while to Oboawb of Spsbch are flexible and 
under cemmand. bags leave to announce that he will receive Punu 
bet w een bi«ht and rirrxaN tiara or aob. from 9 to 10 o^aioek 
a.**» jmd feme 6 to 7 and from 7 to 8 o'clock r m . : — n ame ly, 
YGUNG LADIES on TussBAYa, TaunaeATa, and »ATUB»ATa i 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN on Mobbays, Wbdmbbdatb, and Fri- 
days. 

WIirr “ 

No. M, 1 


TO the dyspeptic; 

THE STUDIOUS. AND SEDENTARY. 
BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW. 

time a mild and 000X4 wo APBRIBWT, pecuUarly adapted to nromofle 
th. teltky Mtte ar th. Owueh ud tori. 
the recurrence of Conetipetion and Indigeetion. with all (Mr train 
of consequences, as Depression. FUtulewse, Acidity or Hcertburm 
Headache, Febnle Symptoms, Ereptlonson the Skin, fee. fee. and 
by frequent use will obviate the neeeerity of havinj reeoune to Cn- 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to do- 
Wlitate to system. When taken after too free an indulgence In the 
luxuries of the table, particuUriy after too much wine, to usmd 
disagreeable enects are altogether avoided. In warm thee 

willbe found extremely hen efl ciel, as toy prevent accumulation^ 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and eotd in 2s. 9<i boxes^-aad 10*. fid. and 20a. cm. by 
Butler, Cbbmibt to His Majbrty, No. 73. PRinca’a Street. 
Eoinruroh; and (authenticated by the Prmrer's name and a£ 
dress. Hi the Label affixed to uA dor and case,) may be nhfslnrd 
°L a ir< ^ principal Druggists and Booksellers throug hout to Uto 
ted Kingdom. 

Of whom may alio be proetired, 

BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE SALTS, -which contain all the solid im* 
eredients of to oelebrated Springs of Hammgate, with to vaV 
Important addition of the Voiatlle Gases in an immediate atotoS 
disengagement, ^by the addition of pure water, and altogether will tv 
found a valuable substitute proper fo# those IhVaHds who are ufi- 
able to reside at Hsrrowgate. The Water of to Hammgate Spr— 
ie very successfully used in oases efr ficuxvy, Scrofula, and Bilious 
and Gouty Aflbctions i and It has, ip particular, acquired great ceUs 
brity for to removal of to most complicated and obcttoaUtCutane- 
ous Eruptions. The Salts are sold in 4s. ^d. snd 10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh r Published tor the Proprietors, every Saturday Homing 
by CONSTABLE fe Ca 19, WATERLOO PLACE j 

Sold also by Robertson fe Atkinson, Glasgow) W. Cubby. 
jun. fe Co., Dubllnt Hurst, ruANCE, fe Co. London; and by 
•U Newsmen, Pomnasten, and Clerks of to Road, through<ml 
to United Kingdom. 

Price 64, or Stamped, and tent free by poet, IQ*. 

Printed by Bali^byvbb fe Co. Paaft Wwk^ 
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LITER ART CRITICISM 


Aftmeiv Numjmnu.— Tit Cherohea Pkmeie. New 
r ihsts Fsote March to A%at 1828. — The New 
York Evening Rut For July 1889* Now York. 
ikCo. 


Ik turning from the CherokM Phonlx, of which we 
nre oome Recount in oar loot, to speak of a file of 
Mow York papers, which we hare Jut received, we shall 
hot dwell on the intelligence these contain of matters of 
Rate, for the mode in which such Intelligence is manu- 
nctmd Is well understood, and in outward form and in- 
ward troth, is very much the same through all Europe and 
America ; neither shall we speak of the erudite articles, 
Odltorlal and others, which adorn their columns ; hut shall 
confine ourselves more particularly to the miscellaneous 
department, and stQl more particularly to the advertbe- 
foents, wishing to communicate to the readers of the 
Iriiabt, Jouskal soiim of the lights which these cast 
on tho present condition of the Inhahftanta of New York. 
Tie gay and trivial pu noils which appear now to occupy 
•a much of their attention, contrast oddly enough with 
tho grave and Somewhat puritanical demeanour of the po- 
folalton as it existed fat 1798 ; bat sock are 6m changes 
which lime effects. 

Let ns co mmen ce with the fashions, which are evidently 
beginning to bo thou g ht a subject of fmpbrtance in New 
York, w C* Caty 44, William Strwt , off oftmt dy pre- 
sents himself before ns to. inform ns, that “ by the last 
L ondo n arrivals he has imported an elegant salt of clothes, 
as a. sample of the prevailing fashions of tho wsst end of 
Joe town." He prooeeds to criticise these fashions, and 
ft would he dlflkulf to Say what ecstasy his favourable 
• p inio n will awake in the bosom of our Stubs <f C. 
On fsets prood to recommend to his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, the p resent gov e r ni ng taste df London, as 
being flur nae becoming than has prevailed in that me- 
grapeUs fir m a n y years.” This is certainly very consola- 
bory | yet It leads as to the belief, that how e ver high Mr 
Cox's chdms to oonskbrstion as the Arbiter Elegantiafum 
•of Now York maybe, hob, after oil, one of those delicate- 
ly o muti tntod individuals, who, sensitively alive to the 
beautiful In tbe works of others, are yet thomoalveo defi- 
cient In inventive powers. Leary and Co. are posseosed of 
ntovuugcr and more original genius. They have endeavour- 
ed to discover a standard of fashion, in the same manner 
that Alison has sought to fatohllsh a standard of tests, or 
M‘ Caltech a s t andard of value ; and we have no doubt 
with equal success. Listen to the advertisement of theeo 
In es timabl e hatters * — “ The finctnatten which the whims 
and c apr ic es of the leaden of the ton aca producing, al- 
most weekly, in tho formation of hate, has not only con- 
.epfaud to injure the vendors, by increasing an unsaleable 
jotoek proportionable to the different qualities manufiutn- 
.M, but to Impose a yenatteue ten on ouch oitfanno so 
wish to dram in tho firnkten of tho city. To p revu rt the 
growth of thb evil b a task which Leary and Co., with 
-the so op m a rt i n of their filliw oHhwno, shall endeavo u r 
4» inumyHih by nitetol s hlng • WAWvmv -bf the shape 


and structure of hats, that will have the prevalence of 
the season instead of ephemeral existence.” — Much at wo 
are pleased with these high ideal speculators, we find that 
tiny have to cope with a sturdy impugner in the person 
of Mr James Clohesey, No. 36, Division 8treet Thb 
disputant deab about him very lustily, smashing Leary 
and Co.'s fine theories much in the same way that Cob- 
bett used to shout the war-hoop over Southey's and Cote- 
ridge's schemes far Utopian commonwealths. After 
ridiculing the notion of a “ standard hat,” and making an 
oxpoed of what he alleges were the real motives of Messrs 
Leary and Co., Mr Clohesey goes on to my, that “ As 
does not employ poets to* write * vapoury puff*,' to vend off 
trash and dupe the public.” It b disagreeable to learn 
the truth at the expense of a great name ; and how shorn 
of their beams must Leary and Co. appear, if we can 
bring ourselves to believe that they are indebted fat thb 
glowing eloquence with which their principles are en- 
forced, to a poet, whom (like our own immortal Pack- 
wood) they “ keep for doing them there things I” 

Let us now turn for a short space to matters which 
more immediately concern the fair sex. Notwithstanding 
the anti-coraet labours of an ingenious Edinburgh .Ed Iter, ^ 
would appear that the Weatberbies, Doyleys, Humes, and 
Thornhills of New Yofk, still drive a pretty brisk trade in 
that deleterious article. It b pleasing, however, to know, 
that tbs treatise “ On tight-lacing,” together with the 0- 
lustrative sketches, which recently amused us In tbp pages 
of an Edinburgh newspaper, has been transferred to the 
columns of the New York Evening Poet. It b true, that 
the Editor of that Journal (like a trimming ftHow as ha 
Is) protests against its being thought that he b a convert 
to the fhn extent to the principles inculcated in tho 
treatise ; yet for all thb, It appears that the article met 
with the most enthusiastic reception at the hands df the 
matrons, at least, of New York. a We have received 
polite and complimentary letters,” salth the editor, In k 
subsequent paper, “ from mothers of tomiUes, thanking its 
in the moot flattering terms for the articles which hash 
appeared In our paper on the banetol effects of tirbt-tedn^. 
One if them very fittingly acknowledges . that the it eatii- 
fiedtU it hat been detrimental to her health, and fir the 
future it determined to abandon the practice.* So much 
tor the march of mind in so far as cor set s are c on cerned. 
— Advert we now to a no lees interesting subject. There 
to a hate shed over the history of American cosmetics 
that throws into the Aade tho labours even of tho great 
Rowland. Let us take tor an example “ Dr Mlddte- 
butgh'e Indian Tegetabie Compound for tbe growth and 
nourishment df tbe hair In bald placet.” The Doctcfe, 
wo are Informed, resided during his travels two years 
among tho Creek Indians. " Both males and female^” 
hi informs us> ** Were in the habit of rubbing an oint- 
ment (compounded by bolting tbe juice of certain plants 
In bear's oil) at the roots of the hair three times a- week. 
The reason they gave, when interrogated by the doctor,” 
[like Cesser's Commentaries, thb advertisement b written 
tn the third penon, Which dives it a peculiar dignity,] 
“ tor thb custom was, that It mfde long black hair. What 
Stoi aotontthing, thb doctor never mm an In&faor held 
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luring his intercourse with them. The proprietor he- 
▼tag made use of this preparation for some years, fine 
heads of healthy. hair have been brought oat, when the 
eoalp^hate been as smooth as the back of one's hand." 
There is something in this anecdote which carries ns back 
irresistibly into the old primeval forests, and shows us 
the Indian in his native dignity, long ere the feet of the 
white man had profaned the soil, conversing in solitude 
at one time with the Great Spirit, and at another antici- 
pating the future discoveries of science in the use he made 
of the great bear. 

A few words now of the amusements in New York. 
A private correspondent informs us, that of all the nu- 
merous theatres In that city, the only one that seems to 
pay is the old established Park Theatre. To judge by the 
advertisements it seems to deserve support ; not that we 
hear any thing great of the performers, but there is va- 
riety enough, and occasionally novelty. Even the un dra- 
matic genius of Wordsworth has been tortured on the 
stage j — Peter Bell the Waggoner, or the Murderers of 
Maniac, being a highly popular piece. Nlblo’s Gardena, 
however, is at present a formidable rival to the theatres, 
being the very centre of attraction. The Editor of the 
Evening Post , in a most elaborate puff, (unbought, of 
course,) says of it — “ If there is any thing in nature that 
can keep a man in comfort and good-humour, in these 
troublous times, it is an habitual resort to the little pa- 
radise that Niblo, in his fatherly anxiety for the welfare 
of the city, has caused to spring up, nobody knows bow, 
where, but a couple of years ago, one might as well have 
looked for a glacier as a garden. It is a perfect oasis in 
the desert, abounding with creature comforts of every 
description, and all but impossible description.** This is 
like the story of Aladdin’s lamp; nor does the reality dis- 
appoint the fairy expectations thus excited. On entering 
NiUo's, Garden, we hear (saith the advertisement) sweet 
and melancholy voices singing in unison, “ Ye gloomy 
caves,** “ You don't exactly suit me,** “ The Lass of 
Gowrie,** and “ Dame Durden. ** Sure never, since the 
thawing of the trumpet in which Baron Munchausen'* 
post-boy had bis music frozen up, 

“ Did any mortal mixture of earth** mould 
Breathe such a medley !** 

But the eyes, too, have their share In the enjoyment, 
,aS well as the ears. “ A Temple of Liberty has been 
erected, splendidly embellished, and adorned with the 
names of the heroes of our glorious Revolution. A bril- 
liant revolving sun occupies the centre, surrounded by 
start and appropriate meteors, and surmounted by the 
American eagle, in Chinese shades.** In this splendid 
scene, “ The Persian magician, with a host of attendants 
mounted on nondescript animals, will perform grotesque 
.dances, multiplying themselves a hundred-fold, to the 
astonishment of the audience.** In a quiet corner of the 
garden, “ Petor the Hermit will receive visitors the whole 
•f the evening.** This last stroke we conceive to be 
Niblo's happiest ; or, at least, it divides our attention 
with the concluding touch relative to the “ creature com- 
forts," as our Editor calls them*- 44 The refreshments, 
and ice-creams, are of the be* kind.” It it hi vain, in 
the face of such attractions, for the “ Castle Gtonisn" to 
prate about Its concerts and lights of rockets. It is in 
vain that the Pavilion Garden, Mount Tompkins, Sta- 
ten Island, issues its invitations to ^and balls, ootfllon 
parties, and target- firings; or tells, in magniloquent terms, 
that it rests “ in the full confidence that its own peculiar 
beauty of soenery, surpassing in variety, extent, and 
t grandeur, any thing of the kind in this country or any 
other, must be its best recommendation to the eye of di»- 
. comment, and, like waters seeking their own level, rise 
far above all minor competition.** They fade away be- 
fore the new-comer, as a toast of some years* ttanding 
withers before a young beauty’s first debut. 

The only establishments in New York that hart not 


been b eg gar ed by Nlblo’s attractions, are the Old Park, 
and Peale's Museum and Gallery of the Fine Arts* Tho 
latter has been rescued from sharing the fate of so many 
contemporaries fay the united charms of Mimes Susan and 
Deborah Tripp. “ The public are respectfully inform- 
ed, that this week will be the last of the exhibition of the 
two astonishing children ; their parents, who are with 
them, are desirous of returning home to Poughkeepsie ; 
they are fearful the heat of the city, during the wrarm 
season, may in some degree affect their health. Two 
Mammoth children. Susan Tripp, born near Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess County, New York, and now aged 5 
yean and 10 months old, weighs 205 lbs., is 3 feet 11 
Inches Ugh, 4 fast 2 inches around the waist ; arm, IB 
inches ; above the knee, 31 inches ; below the knee, 21 
Inches. Deborah Tripp is In nothing wanting but ago; 
She Is 3 year* old, weighs 124 lbs. ; 3 feet 4 inches high ; 
around the waist, 3 feet 10 inches ; arm, 15 inches ; below 
the knee, 17 inches !** Verily, these an no trips on the 
light fantastic toe.** No wonder their affectionate pa- 
rents dread, to see them, during the heats of a New York 
summer, ** thaw and resolve themselves into a dew." 

We shall conclude this desultory peep -at life in New 
York with the strange advertisement of Mister Simon 
van Antwerp, who is evidently a wag of some preten- 
sions, and apparently a very patriotic Boniface ; — “ S. v. A. 
respectfully informs his friends and the public, that In 
consequence of the severe indisposition of the weather on 
Saturday last, the 4th of July was unavoidably postponed 
until the 11th instant, when it will positively take place 
at Hobaken. In addition to a day of summer sunshine 
and southern breezes, the subscriber will serve up a splen- 
did green turtle, now fatting with unbounded satisfaction 
on the green In front of the house. To which will be 
added after dinner, in order that 

* Good digestion may wait on appetite,' 
a race — a boat-race, for a p ur s e of fifty dollars. The 
subscriber confidently hopes, that although there may be 
many candidates for the plate , there will be more for the 
spoon t and that on this occasion every lover of his coun- 
try and of turtle soup, seated on the shady lawn at Ha- 

bait fly 


* w ith his own bine skies 

Above him, and his own green land around,* 
will achieve victories worthy of 

4 The day we celebrate.* **• 

Such is the manner in which the good people of New 
York contrive to kill their time, and amuse their lighter 
hours. 


Forest Scenes and Incidents , in the WUds qf Norik Ame- 
rica; being a Diary of a Winter's Route from Hahfox to the 
Canadas , and during four months ’ residence in ike moods 
on the borders of Lakes Huron and Simcoe, By George 
Head, Esq. London. John Murray. 1829. 

Ma Hud acted during his short residence in Canada 
at an agent of government, in what precise capacity does 
not appear. We allude to the circumstance only for the 
purpose of insinuating (in the most good-humoured and 
inoffensive manner possible) that the anxiety expressed 
by Us constituents to induce the poorer Irish to emigrate 
to our North American colonies, may have had some 
slight tendency to support that unabated flow of cbeerftd- 
ness, with which (in his hook) he encounters all priva- 
tions. If our suspicions do him wrong, we most heartily 
apologise, and confess that we have not met, within the 
limits of our experience, a man whom we would more 
willingly select for our fellow-traveller. This is no slight 
praise, for none who has encountered hardships can for- 
get what a solace is a merry companion, whom spirits 
rise higher as difficulties and discomforts incre a se ; whose 
laugh is loudest in the most inconvenient hut, nd over 
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the sorriest meal ; whose song gushes stronger, and with 


a note of defiance, the louder howls the wind and the 
faster falls the rain. 

. Our author’s first introduction to a Halifax winter re- 
calls to our recollection one of the happiest periods of our 
lift, when, a free denizen of 

the U- 

Ni versify of Gottingen, 
we were initiated into the mystery of 

Sleigh- Driving. — “ I had remained very few days at my 
hotel when the weather became overcast, with indications 
of an approaching fall of snow, which, soon beginning to 
descena in soft broad flakes, continued lor many nours, till 
it lay on the ground to a very considerable depth. • • • 
The day was particularly fine after the storm ; every body 
seemed busy and animated, and servants were running 
backwards and forwards with bells, straps, buckles, and 
harness, of all sorts, to prepare for sleigh .driving. At an 
early hour, the first heavy sleighs, laden with wood, coal, 
and other articles of merchandise, were to be seen laborious- 
ly advancing through the deep fresh snow, which becoming 
by degrees trodden towards the middle of the day, the fresh 
painted, lighter vehicles were allured from their summer’s 
rest Then damsels, with pretty chins wrapped in fur, 
bade a short adieu to mammu— not here required by cus- 
tom as chaperones — to take a seat beside their anxious 
beaux ; till smiling faces, tingling bells, and trotting horses, 
were encountered in every corner of the town. Now came 
the time to look about one : hardly a third part of the space 
in the street was passable ; and, as the sleighs came dashing 
by, one thought oneself lucky, at the expense of a jump up 
to the hip In a snowbank, to escape being knocked over once 
in every five minutes. Some of the drivers were good, 
others bad, but all drove fast; so that, notwithstanding the 
people were obliged by law to have a number of bells about 
their sleigh, the eyes of Argus were insufficient to protect a 
foot passenger, who, after all possible pains to get out of the 
way of the carriages, gained nothing more by wav ofthanks 
than snowballs kicked in his face off the heels ox the horse. 
I observed one young man, evidently an inexperienced dri- 
ver, who was in the act of passing a corner, while he and 
bis fair partner were flying forwards in their original di- 
rection, long after the horse had completed his turn ; and 
such was the centrifugal motion of the sleigh, that an old 
woman was knocked down, and the horse completely over- 
come and brought to the ground by its violence.” 

Although the country through which Mr Head tra- 
velled from Halifax to Montreal is settled, yet the inha- 
bited spots lie far apart, presenting faint glimmerings of 
social lift at dreary intervals in the almost pathless woods. 
But for the consciousness that the dwellings of men are 
before us in our progress up the river St John, we could 
almost fancy that we are accompanying Captain Frank- 
lin and his companions along the windings of the streams 
which guided them to the silent and steril shores of the 
arctic ocean. The following scene is quite d la Frank- 
lin : 

A Snow-Storm in Canada. — “ The clouds, which had 
been ail the morning unusually dark and lowering, seemed 
to bear strong indications of an approaching snow-storm. 
Still, however, we went on ; and it grew darker and darker, 
till a heavy fan of snow, driven by a powerful wind, came 
sweeping along the desert track directly in our teeth ; so 
that, what with general fatigue, and the unaccustomed po- 
sition of the body in the snow-shoes, I hardly could bear up 
and stand against it. The dreary howling of the tempest 
over the wide waste of snow rendered the scene even still 
more desolate ; and, with the unmitigated prospect before us 
of cold and hunger, our party plodded on in sullen silence, 
each, in his own mind, well aware that It was utterly im- 
practicable to reach that night the place of our destination. 

M But, in spite of every obstacle, the strength of the two 
Canadians was astonishing ; with bodies bent forward, and 
leaning on their collar, on they marched, drawing the to- 
bagins (a small kind of sleigh, for carrying baggage, drawn 
by meu) after them, with a firm, indefatigable step ; and 
we had all walked a little more than seven hours, when the 
snow-storm had increased to such a pitch of violence, that 
It seemed impossible for any human creature to withstand 
it ; it bid defiance even to their most extraordinary exer- 
tions. The wind now Hew a hurricane. We were unable 
to sec each other it a grafter distance than ten yards, and 


the drift gave an appearance to the snow we were .passing, 
over like that of an agitated sea. Wheeled round every now. 
and then by the wind, we were enveloped in clouds so dense, 
that a strong sense of suffocation was absolutely produced. * 
We all halted : the Canadians admitted that farther pro- 
gress was impossible ; but the friendly shelter of the forest 
was at hand, and the pines waved their dark branches in 
token of an asylum. We turned our shoulders to the blast,, 
and, comfortless and weather-beaten, sought our refuge. 
The scene, though changed, was still not without interest $ * 
the frequent crashes of falling trees, and the cracking of their 
vast limbs as they rocked and writhed in the tempest, cre- 
ated awful and impressive sounds; but it was no time to 
be idle : warmth and shelter were objects connected with 
life itself, and the Canadians immediately commenced the 
vigorous application of their resources. By means of their 
small light axes, a good-sized maple tree was in a very few 
minutes levelled with the earth, and, in the meantime, we 
cleared of snow a square spot of ground, with large pieces 
of bark stripped from the fallen trees. The fibrous bark of 
the white ceaar, previously rubbed between the hands, was 
ignited, and, blowing upon this, a flame was produced. 
This being fed, first by the silky peelings of the birch bark, , 
and then by the bark itself, the oily ana bituminous matter 
burst forth into full action, and a splendid fire raised its 
flames and smoke amidst a pile of huge logs, to which one 
and all of us were constantly and eagerly contributing. 
Having raised a covering of spruce bougns above our heads, 
to serve as a partial defence from the snow, which was still 
foiling in great abundance, we sat down, turning our feet 
to the fire, making the most of what was. • • • 

The Canadians were soon busily employed cooking broth in 
a sauce-pan, for they had provided themselves much better, 
with provisions than I had. * • • 

“ Large flakes of snow continued to fall, and heavy dofo 
dropped occasionally upon the ground. Our enormous fire 
had the effect of making me so comfortably warm, that I 
had deferred the use of my buffalo skin till I lay down to 
sleep ; and were it not for the volumes of smoke with which 
1 was .at times disturbed* and pieces of fire which burnt 
holes in my clothes whenever they happened to fall, my 
lodging would have been truly agreeable. I sat for some 
time, with a blanket thrown over my shoulders, in silent 
contemplation of a scene alike remarkable to me for its no- 
velty and its dreariness. The flames rose brilliantly, the 
sleeping figures of the men were covered with snow, the 
wind whistled wildly through the trees, whose majestic 
forms overshadowed us on every side ; and our fire* while 
it shed the light of day on the immediately.surrounding ob- 
jects, diffused a deeper gloom over the farther recesses of the 
forest. And thus I remained, without any inclination, to 
sleep, till it was near midnight A solemn impression, not 
to be called melancholy, weighed heavily upon me. The 
satisfaction with which I regarded the ratigue which Had 
gone by, was hardly sufficient to inspire confidence as to 
what was to come ; end this reflection it was, perhaps, that 
gave a colour to my thoughts at once serious and pleasiug. 
Distant scenes were brought to my recollection, and 1 mused 
on past-gope times, till my eyes became involuntarily at- 
tracted by the filmy, wandering leaves of fire, which, ascend- 
ing lightly over the tops of the trees, for a moment rivalled 
in brightness the absent stars, and then— vanished for 
ever!” • ' 

Mr Heed's Diary, during the period of his residence 
on the lakes Huron and Simcoe^ contains no adventure 
so imposing as that which we have here given ; but it is 
frill of a different sort of interest. Its general effect, — 
arising from the secluded situation of the author, and the 
consequent nature of Iris occupations, — is not unlike that of 
our old favourite Robinson Crusoe. It is impossible to 
convey to our readers, in a brief abstract like the present, 
any notion of this characteristic, which is the resnlt of an 
immense accumulation of petty details. Our concluding 
extract, however, presents a fair specimen of the author’s 
graphic powers : 

A Sen?* on Lakk Huron. — “ April llth. A strong 
wind having set in in the night, blowing directly out of the 
bay, I perceived in the morning all the ice broken in pieces, 
and floating towards the lake. It was moviug slowly away, 
and a considerable extent of water was already uncovered. 
This was a joyful sight, for of all things a sheet of water 
conveys the most lively impressions to the mind ; and con- 
fined as I was, from the impassable state of the ice, from the 
kbefes on one side of the bay, the barrier was no sooner re- 
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moved, than I felt a senmtion of liberation, which teemed 
to be participated by the t u rb ulent ware* themselves, as, 
Just risen from their bondage, they rallied, as it were, and 
field council together, bubbling ana fretting in their eager- 
Klees to press on the rear of their retiring enemy. The wind 
chased the chilly field before It, which, split into mammocks, 
dras every minute retiring farther from the sight, till about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when the lively change was 
altogether perfect, and Kempenfeldt Bar, so long the type 
of dreary winter, became a lovely basin of pure water. 
And, as if to add to the gratifying occurrence, the ice had 
do sooner disappeared, than the wind lulled, and the son 
beamed forth to embellish the natural beauties of a spot, in 
themselves very much above the common order. As the 
evening advanced, it was beautiful to see the enormous pines, 
with which the banks were fringed, reflected in the water, 
frhile the winding shore presented a pleasing variety of 
stady beach and bluff rocky headland. Nor were the ani- 
thal creation insensible to the moment ; die huge fish leaped. 
In c ess an tly, high out of the water, and It was scarcely dark 
before a flock of wild-fowl flew round and round in circles, 
lowering themselves by degrees, till each, one after another, 
dashed heavily into the favourite dement. A sportsman 
can readily comprehend how animating it was, to listen to 
the wild sounds that now broke upon the ear, as the fea- 
thered troop held their gabbling conversation together, and, 
diving and splashing by turns, they commenced every now 
and then a snort flight, for the sake of a fresh launch on the 
water. Every thing now was new ; Nature had thrown 
dff her homely winter's garb, and was beginning to unveil 
her beauties.** 

On the whole, this work, although scarcely equal. In 
point of talent, to the writings of Captain Hall, reminds 
us strongly, in its general tone, of the earlier productions 
of that gentleman, when he reflected on his pages the 
cheerful mood in which he reoeived the impressions of 
novel and strange scenes, — when he was content to take 
the world as it appeared, laughing before him, without 
enquiring too anxiously what lay beneath, — and before 
be became, like many other great philosophers, too wise 
to eqjoy himself. It is a book of no pretensions. It 
Will add ho new truths to physical or moral science. But 
k Is as pleasing a companion as one could wish to spend 
ari afternoon wlthaL 


The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal JVb. 
* X CVIII, London. Longman and Co. Edinburgh. 
' Adam Black. September, 1829. 

Three are some people who seem to view every com- 
pliment paid to a man of genius as an oblique insult to 
themselves. A dear and much-respected friend of ours 
[whose literary abilities were never higher tasked than 
by the concoction of a memorial for counsel) Used to get 
positively frantic when any one insisted upon praising 
Lord Byron in his company : — “ Genius ! ay, Genius ! 
He can write poetry ; and I can write prose : there's the 
difference." It would seem that Mr Jeffrey's successor 
tn office U slightly subject to this amiable weakness, < 

At least, that his friends are of opinion that be is ; for the 
■Oh-dMs, which we inserted among the Varieties of last 
Saturday's Journal, respecting the editing of the present 
number of the Edinburgh Review, hate elicited from them 
certain pathetic remonstrances : — “ What importance is 
It who U the Editor ?” — “ It is invidious to enquire, or to 
insinuate any comparisons," and so forth. Now, we are 
humbly of opinion that U if of some importance to know 
trho is the Editor. To Mr Jeffrey's successor we have 
Ho objection whatever ; but we do not choose that the 

S ublic, who are already aware of the projected change In 
ie administration of this periodical; should assume er- 
roneously that the p r es ent number is a specimen of the 
hew Editor's powers. It will not be dll the appearance 
df the next number thdt ibis work, the contributors to 
which have of ' late been almost entirely changed, will 
finally cease to have any thing in common #ith the old 
Edinburgh Review but the name. 

Incomparably the best articles, in the present number, 


are, Art I., “ on the Utilitarian system at Philosophy," 
a reply to the Westminster Review, by Macfiulay, and Art. 
VII., “ on the Signs of the Times," by Carlyle. Tha 
former is a quiet and meet s n e c ee s f n l expo su re of the con- 
tradictions hi which the writers of the Westminster have 
involved themselves. It is c ha rac te r is ed throughout by 
perspicacity ; abounds in the most catting mrcasm ; and 
is beautifully expressed. It Is in the lakt particular that 
it contrasts most strongly with Carlyle's article ; the style 
of which is as lumbering as usual. But this apart, the 
views which H affords into the p r ese nt str u ct u re of so- 
ciety are often just, and always ingenious, while there 
runs through the whole a vein of the richest humour— 
which, to confess the truth, we did not, from any of the 
author's previou s productions, suppose him to 
— Art V., ofi Military Education, and Art IX., 
America, are spirited and interesting essays. — Art III., 
on the Drama, Is an extraordinary mixture of extensive 
learning, ingenious combination, and magnificent descrip- 
tion, with the most atrocious childishness and absurdity. 
The remaining articles, “ Sadler's Ireland," “ Malt and 
Beer Duties," “ Gothic Architecture," and “ Martin's 
Paintings," are rather so-so. Generally, however, the 
contents of this number, of which We speak so briefly, are 
exceedingly interesting. Our reason for purring the m 
over in so hurried a manner is, that we are anxious to say 
a few words about the career of the old Edinburgh Re- 
view. Future numbers will bear the same name, and 
wear the same livery ; nay, they may pessess equal 
talent with their predecessors ; but they never cun be to 
ns what Jeffrey's Review has been, nor can they ever 
exercise such a sway over the minds of men. 

Of the Edinburgh Review, as a political engine, it It 
not our theme to speak. And yet, to view it without re- 
ference to this feature of its character, is to view it strip- 
ped of more than half its glories. It Is doing tha Edin- 
burgh Review no justice, to call it the organ of a party. It 
made its party. It started into existence at the time when 
the old Wbigs — or moderate Reformers, or whatever they 
may call themselves — defeated and disorganized, were on 
the point of vanishing for ever. It reared their standard 
once more, — it rallied their ranks, — it put a war-cry in 
their mouths, — and made them once again (to use their 
own emphatic language) “ a respectable minority.” To this 
cause it has adhered through good report and through bad 
; and, think what we may of its principles, no one 
can deny the power and consistency with which It has 
Advocated them. Highly though we estimate the talents 
of the Edinburgh Review, we confess that we think it 
occupies a lower rank in literature than in politics. That 
it has exercised a weighty influence in the field of letters 
we are not Inclined to deny ; but this k has dene chiefly 
by stirring up tbe dormant energies of our literary men. 
It has all along displayed more active and practical talent 
than original genius. It has brought eeknee and litera- 
ture to the doors of many who never would have thought 
of them, — it has been alike instrumental in awakening 
the desire of knowledge and catering to its longings, — lc 
has given a wider and a quicker spread to the thoughts of 
the mighty men of its own and other ages ; but we are 
not aware that it has given utterance to any of those worda 
Of genius which open up, as by a spell, new vistas before 
nation's eyes. It has communicated ka own reotkes 
and energetic character to the age j but, in r e t ur n , it had 
taken from the age tbe tone of its feelings and opinions. 
At tbe time of its commencement, the reigning school of 
as different from that which is now acknowled- 
ged as may well be. Tha change has not been effected by 
the Edinburgh Review. Tbs Edinburgh Review no*, 
tered all its energies to resist the Innovation, and ended 
by yielding — under protest. The Edinburgh Review be- 
gan by supporting the doctrines Of Reid and Stewdrt. 
The Edinburgh Review has ended by promulgating mo- 
ral and metaphysical doctrines that would make KantaMl 
nyn. 
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Still there remains a wide range of excellence to be at- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, even though we deny 
go its lucubrations the bfgh title of originality. Were 
praise to be bestowed upon none but those giants who 
pave broke out new paths in science and literature, the 
yanks of the learned would be sorely thinned. Literature 
prould appear like a vast unanimated ocean, with g few 
/Military whales moving about at immense distances from 
each other. There is, even in the absence of originality 
—in the high and restricted sense in which we use it — 
room for the display of many noble qualities, — energy, 
pigh-mindedneas, generous feeling, strong powers of rea- 
soning. fancy, and many others. It Is In the free play of 
such qualities, by whatever subjects they may have been 
elicited, that the great charm of the Edinburgh Review 
pas consisted. Was there not the dear, odd, classical 
correctness of Homer, whoee early death was perhaps as 
JLucky for fii* fame as painful to his friends ? Was there 
not the universality and indefatigable spirit of Brougham ? 
'Wgs there not the broad yet terse and strong humour of 
Sidney Smith? Was there not Sir James Macintosh, 
with an intellect huge as a Leviathan, and as unwieldy ? 
Was then net Playw*, elegant and perspicuous ? Was 
jthsre pot Leslie, with his philosophical discoveries float- 
ing in his redundant style, like a pine apple stewed in 
gutter ? Was there not Hazlitt, whose ready tact and 
ingenuity promised something great, had not his way- 
ward and paradoxical humour made shipwreck of the 
fairest portion of his reputation ? Was there not the pon- 
derous strength of M‘Culioch ? And lastly, — the ani- 
mating and guiding spirit of the whole, — was there not 
the Editor — Francis Jeffrey — with a mind acute and te- 
joacloua, — a fancy throwing luxuriant festoons around 
every subject he handled, — slippery as an eel,— piercing as 
a rapier, — a gentleman in all bis feelings, — 

** The prince o’ critics, and the wale o' men ?** 


With such a union of talept, the Edinburgh Review 
could not fail to have a wide influence. We are not blind 
to the errors which it has from time to time committed ; 
but these are not the subjects on which the mind ought 
to dwell when taking leave of an old friend. We repeat 
It, — the Edinburgh Review can lay no claim to the ho- 
nour of having formed its age ; hut It will ever remain one 
of that age’s most interesting and characteristic monu- 
ments. 


Two Discourses, Occasioned, by the Death* of the Ben. E. 

C. Daniell, of Frame, and the Bee. R. Burton, of 

Digah. By John Sheppard. London. Whittaker 

and Go. 1829. 

Ma Sfurriim made his first appeal to the literary 
prorld as the author of a volume of Letters, descriptive 
■of m tour through some parts of the Continent in 1816 ; 
It proved to be rather a heavy-selling hook, although writ- 
ten in a yery respectable manner, and containing a good 
deal of original information ; its greatest fruit was, being 
too classical, and not graphic or lively enough to suit the 
public taste. His next work was “ Thoughts on Private 
Devotion,” the success of which has been very great. One 
ca us e of its popularity may be attributed to the interest- 
. ing correspondence with Lord Byron, which was inserted 
in the appendix to the second edition, and which referred 
to the prayer his deceased wife had pot up ou his Lord- 
ship’s account, she having contracted a singular and exalted 
regard for the welfare of the poet’s eternal soul. Mrs 
Sheppard had frequently seen Lord Byron, some years 
before her decease, rambling among the cliffs at Rjurns- 
gate ; she had been strongly impressed with a sense of his 
irreligion, from the tenor of his works ; and she had often 
' prayed fervently for his conversion, and still more so in 
her last moments. There was one prayer in particular, 
m ad e a few days before her death, which her husband 
cndpfgd anf sent to Lord Ryron, who was at that time 


at Pisa, and which affected blip very sensibly. He js 
reported by Medwin to have said, in his own papally 
manner, — ** The prayer is beautifully written. I like 
devotion in women. She must have been a divine crea- 
ture. I pity the man who has lost her !” Byron after- 
wards wrote to Mr Sheppard to console him for hi* foes, 
and to tell him he was not so bad as people said. Tito 
“ Thoughts’* continue at the present day to be a favourite 
with the religious public ; they are remarkable for ele- 
gance of language, and breathe the very essence of the 
most heartfelt piety. Mr Sheppard's third work is on 
the “ Divine Origin of Christianity,” a book in twf> 
volumes, which we noticed some months ago, and need nqt 
repeat what we then said concerning its merits. Hif laqt 
production, the title of which we have quoted above, ooniqigp 
merely two sermons preached on the death of two much- 
esteemed friends, the one pastor of the church at From#, 
Mr Sheppard's place of residence in Somerset, the othy 
a missionary to the East, full of activity and seal for h|s 
honourable and dignified profession. These Discourse?, 
gs might have been expected, are well written, and witfi 
a degree of feeling which enables the reader to judge hoqr 
highly the deceased pastors stood in the estimation of their 
friend. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THIS EDITOR IN BIS 8UPPER8; 
oa, 

A PEKF BEHIND THE SCENES. 

No. IV. 

** Stalls, Joeoss, amends, doleods, seris, nezm f 
En pouts ante oeulot. Lector amice, most ‘ 

Quitquis et, hie aliquid quod ddectshit habetSs; 

Tristlor an lerior, selige quicquid amas.* 

It is a delightful thing to be about the age of five-apd- 
twenty ; .and there are moments when we can almost 
fancy that we are still just about that age. At such 
times we feel as if we had all the hands of Briareus, and 
all the eyes of Argus. Health gushes through our veins, 
strength swells through every muscle; not a joint hut |s 
firmly knit, — not a nerve hut is stretched into sinewy ten- 
sion. The soul within us rejoices in the vigour of its 
physical frame; and whilst we know, that with untired 
limbs we could overcome mountains, dash through rivers, 
knock down giants, apd trample upstart insolence to the 
earth, we at the same time know, that our intellect, par- 
ticipating in our strength of body, is fit for any Mf* 
however Herculean, — tit to spend sleepless nights with 
Archimedes or Newton, — fit to gaze, with undazzled 
eye, on the inner glories on which Milton looked, — fit to 
cope with the Machiavels of politics, or to hold high 
converse with the Byrons and the Scotts pf literature. 
In such momenta as these, successive Numbers qf the 
Literary Journal have seemed to pass before us lf& 
long and interminable array, each “ a spirit like ap 
angel,” with its bright words written In light. They ap- 
peared to have sprung into existence of their own ancon), 
or, perhaps, to have emanated unconsciously from our 
mind, like sunbeams from the sun. We could read all 
the articles they contained at a glance, and no mortal 
being hut ourselves knows the power and originality with 
which they were writtep. As we looked, they wefe 
caught up into the clouds ; and we felt it was a vision ^f 
what is to come, like the spirits whom John saw in toe 
Apocalypse, eapending and desce n ding between heaven 
and earth. 

With such occasional feelings, — such hours of raptu- 
rous delight, — let It not be supposed that we regret being 
past the first bloom of manhood, which, in sober truth, 
we must confess ourselves to be. There are persons who 
can never grow old — and we are of them ; there are per- 
sons whom no man can look at and believe will ever 
cease to live, and move, and have their being— and wears 
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one of these. We do not think we shall ever die. This 
Is a latent hope in the breast of many, who are afraid al- 
1 most to own that they cherish it ; — with us, it is a po- 

• a! tire conviction, which we frankly avow. Many people 
•will smile at this ; but their great-grand-children, in the 

• year 1929, will begin to attach some credit to our asser- 
tion. • Meanwhile, intense is the interest we take in all 
l the passing concerns of our day and generation. Some- 

• times, it is true, we look back with a pensive sorrow on 
f hours that have flown for ever ; , we think of friends who 
•will never meet again in the sa^ne happy circles* — of voices, 
'the witching music of whose tones is hushed, — and of 
•smiles, whose gentle moonlight is gone; we think of 
•sumnaer months that glided by like rivers ambling to the 
*sea; we’ think of one, whose name we breathe not, even 
•in the dead hush of midnight, but whose memory sleeps, 
•undhnmad and pure aa a sunless well, far down in our 
heart ; we think of all that men think of when they look 
hack on youth, — Its quick delicious tears and flushings of 
•wild joy. But we sorrow not as those who have no hope ; 
time -flings new flowers around qa, and what is still bet- 
ter, we are as prepared to enjoy their odours and their 
hues as we were when we first bounded, like the young 
fawn, up the mountain side and gathered them in handfuls. 
Thsre is a charm for us iu every thing. We abjure that 
morbid sensibility which is. constantly seeking for strong 
and coarse excitement, and complaining of the monotony of 
pleasure. The simplest sights and sounds of nature pass 
into the feeling heart, and easily awaken its fervour. The 
dew of heaven foils every night into the bell of the flower, 
and every night does the flower envelope Its welcome visit- 
ant with the sweetness of its perfume. If the dew and the 
odour be. inexhaustible, why should the heart of man, for 
whom the dew and the odour of all nature are poured 
forth, ever tarn away from the rich offering with callous 
indifference ? Can it be possible that music should so 
•oon poll on the dull ear ? Do the essence and the ele- 
ments of poetry so soon mingle with the common dust? 
*Up, and rouse thee from thy lethargy ! Why should the 
•child have a clearer eye, or a merrier voice, than thou? 

• Nature can never be warn out, — the soul suffers not by 

• the attrition of what is material, — why should friendship 
die ? — why should love grow old ? 

It is particularly necessary for us to cherish enlivening 
reflections like these, when we consider that the situation 
•which we now hold makes us at this moment one of the 
' most important atoms in creation. All the world knows 
•that we are tbs most essential part and parcel of the ex- 

• isting literature of the country. There would be more 
1 n-do than ever there was about the tost Pleiad, were we 
u dde nl y to disappear. Good God ! only suppose that a 

* Saturday morning cams, and no’ Lixxaaav Jousxal ! 

• What a breathless panic would spread over all the land ! 
•The duties of public, and the comforts of domestic life, 
' would instantly, and as if with one accord, be neglected ; 

men would gather together in crowds, and there would 
•he harried questioning* and alow replies, and doubt, and 
gloom, and madness, and crime, and infidelity, and de- 
spair, and death ! Never shall such a calamity happen 
whilst we have breath. Yet, let it not be supposed, that 

• though we have a becoming knowledge of our own import- 

• ones, we are blind to the merits of our contemporaries. 

' With the works of all of them — with the whole periodical 

literature of Great Britain and Ireland — from the merest 
penny brochure up to the largest and most costly publica- 
tion — wears intimately and continuously acquainted. All 
•the lucubrations, of our literary brethren we have deeply 
studied, — we know their bearings and their cqurse, their 
colours and their cargo, their tonnqge aodtheir strength ; 
. and, like one of the ships of a magnificent armada sailing 
down a great river, we bear them company as we float 
onward to the ocean of eternity. Whop jfe may reach 

• that commonweal, no mortal know* b Iho mean- 

‘ time, it must be a comfort to such of the present , ago as 

have engaged in the same career with ouralvts) to know 


that we keep a watch upon their proceedings, and that 
we read them all. How many a man of genius has sold 
to himself in his closet, — “ I am committing to papier 
thoughts and sentiments which cmdd be appreciated by 
some , yet I shall never learn whether they meet the eyes 
of that select few, — I shall never learn whether they ex* 
cite emotions in a kindred bosom similar to those they 
have already made to throb in mine, — I shall never learn 
whether 1 am pouring forth my melodies upon the de- 
sert air, or into the delicate shrine of the human heart*** 
• And in days past the man of genius may have spoken 
truly ; but let him speak so no more. He may be ne- 
glected qr misunderstood by all the world, but he shall he 
attended to and appreciated by Us. It is all one how or 
where be publishes his lucubrations ; — If In a separate 
volume, we see every book that issues from the Scottish 
press, and almost every book that comes from the Eng- 
lish ; — if he print in a periodical, that we must meet 
with him for a certainty, we shall easily convince him, 
if be will do us the fovour to step into our study any day 
we happen to have on our Surrxas. He will there find 
one large table entirely covered with the latest numbers 
of the periodicals of all Europe. He might express sur- 
prise, perhaps, how we were able to read so much ; and 
we should be surprised ourselves, did we not read as no 
common man reads ; — how we do read, it Is unnecessary 
to explain ; the fact is enough, that we know every thing. 

It is worthy of notice, how many of the best periodi- 
cals at present in existence are edited by Scotchmen. 
There are, in the first place, our two leading Reviews, — 
the Quarterly , edited by Mr Lockhart, and the Edin- 
burgh, edited first by Mr Jeffrey, and now by Mr Najder. 
Then there are the two Foreign Quarterly Reviews , edi- 
ted, the one by Mr Gillies, and the other by Mr Fraser, 
both Scotchmen. Then come the Magazines, and flirt of 
all Blackwood's, the sheet-anchor of which is our coun- 
tryman Professor Wilson, — then the New Monthly, at the 
bead of which is Campbell the poet, — and then Sharpe's 
. London Magazine, started and supported by Allan Cun- 
ningham. Then we have our two Philosophical Journals, 
under the auspices of two Scotchmen eminent In science 
— Dr Brewster and Professor Jamieson. If we next 
turn to the weekly publications, we have the Literary 
Gazette, so popular both in London and out of it, edited 
by Mr Jordan, ( whose brother edits the Kelso Mail ,) — 
we have the Atlas, the largest paper in England, edited 
by Mr Bell ; and we have the Spectator, edited by Mr 
RintouL ’ As to the newspapers, they are too numerous 
to particularize ; but is there not Mr Stoddart of the 
Times, Mr Stewart of the Courier, and Mr Alexander of 
the Morning Journal — three of the most influential <f any 
published iu the metropolis ? Many other Scotch editors 
are scattered over England, whilst we are not aware of 
a single English editor in Scotland. In a most espe- 
cial manner are we proud to know, that the Litwaet 
Jouknal is edited by a Scotchman — one who wears his 
country “ in Ms heart’s core, yea, in his heart of hearts," 
and who thinks with William TeD, that he 

“ Who does not love Ms native land, loves nothing." 

Let it not, however, he supposed, that we are so nar- 
row-minded as to be able to see no excellence beyond the 
Tweed. On the contrary, we feel attached towards the 
whole human race — Negroes, Cretins, “ pioneers, and alL" 
Editors, of all sorts and sizes, principles and denomina- 
tions, we love with a most particular love. It is quite a 
treat to see us skimming off the cream of the Magazines 
at the beginning of every month, — regaling ourselves with 
something piquant and peppery in Blackwood, (yet with- 
out that systematic and matter-of-course admiration, 
. which some of the newspapers are willing to sell to tbs 
worthy bibliopole for the matter of a few advertisements,) 
—refreshing ourselves .with* a dip into the New Monthly, 
— taking a peep at the beautiful creatures who smile ft» 
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the peges of La BeBe Assemble, — seeking end gaining 
information among the judicious contents of the Monthly 
Review, — laughing and feeling well pleased with Mr 
Baylis and his Monthly Magazine, — becoming more se- 
date over the Imperial Magazine, and the Morning Watch, 
—and, finally, recalling many of our military adventures 
and naval reminiscences (for we have seen some service 
both by land and sea) over the clever lucubrations of the 
Naval and Military Magazine, As to our “ native Ca- 
ledonia,” we of course read most religiously Its two Phi- 
losophical Journals, already mentioned, and we intend 
reading the third, which is to be a M Journal of Natural 
and Geographical Science,” as soon as it appears, — we 
read also its one Review, — we read its three Magazines 
— Blackwoods, the New Scots, and the Elgin Magazine, 
— and we read, without a single exception, all its news- 
papers. We are just as well acquainted with the most 

southern newspaper published in Scotland which Is 

M'Dlarmid's Dumfries Courier — and an excellent paper 
it is — as we are with the most northern, which is the In- 
verness Courier , edited by our able friend and contributor 
Mr Robert Carruthers. In like manner, from Berwick 
to Ayr Is with us a single step ; and both the Berwick 
Advertiser and Mr M'Cormack’s Ayr Advertiser have at 
this very moment been brought to us by our servant. 
IjQpking at the Edinburgh newspapers, It is impossible to 
say whether we like most the bold energy and strong 
thinking of the Mercury , as edited by Dr Browne, the 
admirable judgment and gentlemanly taste of the Observer, 
as edited by Mr Sutherland, the carefiil selections and 
sound taste of the Weekly Journal, as edited by Mr James 
Ballantyae, the philosophical spirit and political acsnoi 
of the Scotsmen, as edited by Messrs Ritchie and M'Laren, 
the staach principles and varied interest of the Eoemny 
Poet, as edited by Messrs Crichton and Neilson, or 
the strict impartiality and extensive information of the 
Courant, as edited by Mr Buchanan. No less at home are 
we with the Glasgow newspapers. Mr Maoqaeen has no 
more constant reader of his Courier than we, nor Mq)er 
Hunter of his Herald, nor Mr Bennet of his Free Press, 
nor Mr Malcolm of his Scots Times, nor Mr Prentice of 
his Chronicle. If we thence go down the Clyde to Pais- 
ley, we have read the Pauley Advertiser ever since It was 
first set a-going by Mr Kennedy, down to the prese n t 
hoar when it is in die hands of Mr Motherwell, and is 
very ably conducted by that gentleman. If we go still 
farther down the Clyde to Greenock, Mr Mennons and 
the Greenock Advertiser are old friends of ours ; — the first 
poetry ws ever printed happened to be In the Greenock 
Advertiser ; and this fact of itself is enough to make the 
paper immortal. Then, suppose we cross by a steam- 
boat to Helensburgh, and gallop to Stirling as fast as ever 
a carriage and four will carry us, are we not sure to land 
at the Stirling Advertiser office — the Editor of which, Mr 
Munro, we have known from our youth upwards. Nor 
does a single week pass in which we omit to cast our eyes 
over Mr Morrison's Perth Courier, and the Fife Herald 
of Mr Tullis. Dundee boasts of two newspapers — the 
Courier, edited by Mr Hm, and the Advertiser, edited by 
Mr Saunders r — and both of them we love much, especi- 
ally their occasional criticisms upon ourselves, which are 
sprightly and entertaining. Mr Chalmers* Aberdeen 
Journal shares our favour with Mr Booth's Aberdeen 
Chronicle , and with the Observer ; and, as we invariably 
read them in our Slifpebs, the Editors may believe that 
we entertain the most friendly feelings towards all of them. 
In conclusion, though Mr Jerdan’s Kelso Mail comes to 
us from the south, and Mr Grant's Elgin Conner and 
Mr Fraser's Inverness Journal, from the north, yet the 
contents of all the three mingle most a greeably in our 
mind ; and when the whole is slightly seasoned 'with a 
few columns of Dr Macleod's Game Messenger, we con- 
sider that we complete, In a satisfactory manner, our heb- 
domadal course of newspaper reading. 

It is a delightful thing to retd and tobe pleased H 


is a delightful thing to see, In visible characters before you,' 
the secret souls of other men ; — it is a delightfbl thing to 
know that tome great spirits are hi (he world along with 
us, whom we can understand, and who understand us, — 
who speculate deeply concerning human nature, and who 
strive with us to penetrate into the mysteries of mind, and 
to draw aside die veil of Arturity. It may he that we la- 
bour in vain ; hut there is happiness in knowing that we 
do not labour alone or unsympathised with, and that,- if 
we fail, we fail in company with which failure is more 
honourable than success would be with others. When 
one of those mighty minds, which we claim as the orna- 
ment of our own age, and with which we proudly link 
ourselves, goes out, it is like the setting of a sun. Napo-, 
leon, Shelley, Byron, Canning, — was it net spirit-stirring 
and ennobling to live on the same earth with them ?-r-ls’ 
it not startling, melancholy, and humbling, to know that 
they are now a portion of the common dost over which 
we tread ? For Heaven's sake, let us love one another 
while we retain the faculties which God has given us ; 
and let us, hand in hand, press on to ths prize which our 
honourable ambition may aim at, without the indulgence 
of any of those petty, but too common, feelings of envy, 
jealousy, and hatred, which degrade and demoralize. 

For our own part, were we not of too philosophical a 
disposition to be easily elated, the commendations which, 
for the last two months, have been pouring in upon ua 
from all quarters, and especially from the enthusiastic li- 
terati of the Continent, might well have served to render 
us somewhat too conscious of our own power* W shave 
long, however, laid it down as a rule, in conjunction with 
n distinguished moral philosopher of our acquaintance to 
receive all praise — however extravagant — with calm de- 
light, and aU attacks .however virulent — with placid con- 
tempt ; there Is, therefore, less chance of our being easily 
driven off our legs either by the one or the other. To 
show our readers that we do not exaggerate the favour in 
which we are at present held, we shall amuse them with 
a few extracts from sense of the foreign periodicals in 
which our labours have been noticed. — The testimonials 
which Germany has sent forth are the more gratifying 
that having, as yet, spoken but briefly of the literary ex- 
ertions of that nation, its praise cannot possibly have been 
purchased by any undue complaisance on our part. It 
was therefore with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction that 
we read the following passage in that arch-sentimentalist, 
the Abends Zeitung : — “ Wie es einem wohlthut unter dim 
ahnungsvolien Schatten dm Buchenwaldes zu wandeln, 
wenn der Vail- Mood am Himmel hoch und behr steht, 
sein tllber-heUes Licht iiber die sanften Wiesen hinbrei- 
tend, und jedwedes Gefahl in einer siiesen Sohwarmerei 
suflotend ; so war uns zu Muthe, wie das erste Numero 
dieses vidgeliebteti Journals vor uns emporstieg. Es stnd 
ja Elysische Felder voll sussen Minnegiucks, und achter 
Rittemchaft. Sic erheben uns aus einer Kid ten durrea 
Welt in die lieblichen Regionender DichtereL” No less de- 
lighted, though not a little surprised, were we to learn that 
Professor Hegel of Berlin had informed his class— “ Alin 
Zweifel iiber dem U rwe s en , und dem unmittelbaren Wls- 
sen slnd jetzt gehoben. Das Edinburgh Literary Journal 
1st dn lebendiger Beweis darn Seyn und Nicht-Seyn 
keinesweges einer lei sind.” Like some distinguished cri- 
tics, who find in their favourite poet deep thoughts and 
hidden beauties which he never dreamt of, we foar Pro- 
fessor Hegel attributes to us a greater mastery over me. 

* tapbysical science than we can lay claim to. His opinions* 

’ however, seem to be those entertained by the students of 
! Jena, and there Is something peculiarly energetic in the 
expression of the resolve come to at their Inst public con- 
clave “ Wer dm Edinburgh Literary Journal nkht 
liest, steht ipso jure In Vera — a.” But dearest to our 
heart of aU the obmpUments which Germany has paid us, 
are the following friendly and playfol hexameters by 
Gbthe, wfckk w® received from that kfiaetrioMtman about 
ten days ago: 
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M In dciser Valerlands-Sprache heiast do, Gelisbter ! die 
Glocke; 

Und ftof FrmnabUcbem wiret do, rich tig, der Schone 
gmont.i 

War, eo wie da, mit der Schonhelt, Feierikhkeit bit 
gepuRt, 

Het in der Laufbahn der Kunst, burner dae Hoofat* 
erreicht.” 


Tarninc from Germany to France, we find that we 
are much oked by let gent de lettres of Paris. We have 
been unanimously elected a member of the “ Academic 
Franchise," and also of the “ Athenaeum of Arts.** In 
one of our letters from the celebrated M. Jouy, he is good 
enough to say, — M Tout ce qul part de ta plume est ad- 
mirable. II y a du brfllant dans les places de prose et 
de vers qu'on trouve toujours dans votre Journal Lit- 
teralre." In the Revue Encyclopedique , a periodical of 
great ability, we find the following editorial notice of the 
Literaet Journal : — - “ La litterature Angloise est 
riche en ouvrages de cette description ; mats pour les 
pfcnsfies ingdnieuses, pour la belle morality pour le style 
elegant 4crite au courant de la plume, et pour des con- 


neissances fort £ ten dues, il n’y a pas une feuiile perio- 
dlque nl k Paris ni A Londres, ou les belles lettres fieuris- 
sent k present, aussi blen dlstinguee que le Journal Lit - 
teraire (TEduxbourg en Ecosae." — Nor have we been over- 
looked either in Italy or Spain. In a Florence periodical 
— R Giomale di Firenze — we find ourselves thus spoken 
of : — “ Quests opera ingegnosa k veramente rlplena di 
cose rare e di cento mille gentilezze di tutta sorts. La 
litteratura Inglesa ha poche pubblicazione cosi utile e de- 
siderabile." In like manner, the editor of the Uiario de 
Madrid, in his review of the first volume of the Liteeaet 
Journal, says : — “ La variedad agradable que se halls 
en este tomo, ass! de assuntos como de estiloe, le hace re- 
commendable en sumo grado a los h ombres mas eruditos 
y curiosos." — Denmark, too, has done us justice. In that 
■Widely-circulated paper, the “ Morgenbladet," the able 
editor thus expresses himself : — “ Intet af Nutidens Vaer- 
ker, indaander os Foleber af dybere Agtelse og Benn- 
dring end den Edinburgh Literary Journal." — Nor less 
agreeable is the praise of the celebrated Elmquist, who 
edits the H Aarhuus Stifts Tidende," and who says : — 
** Critikken, Fortsllingerne, Poesien i dette fortryllende 
Tidsskrivt, ere af allerhoyeste Rangv-Det er derfor in- 
tet Under, at Rygtet om del, gradvis udvider sig over 
alle Verdens Hjorner." 

It would be easy to multiply these flattering testimo- 
nials almost ad infinitum, but we do not wish to be 
accused of vanity, and are anxious now to turn from 
our own i mme diate concerns, in order to do justice 
to a few of our innumerable correspondents. Far the 
present, we shall not even allude to our foreign letters, 
though they would themselves fill a dozen Jouivau. 
We prefer limiting ourselves to our oldest and best friends 
- — the inhabitants of Scotland — who continue to write to 
us from every nook end corner of this happy country. 
Diligently do we read all their lucubrations ; and, whe- 
ther we print them or not, it is impossible that any of 
them can ever displease us. The fine, fresh glow of en- 
thusiastic friendship which pervades the following effu- 
sion, for instance, is enough to pot any editor in good- 
humour for a whole week. It comes to us from the Old 


U ni venal be thy fiune ; 

Reviling wretches, cut pft 
Great and deathless is hUnaaMw- 
H appy man, to start each game ! 

L end sad long may people praise thee ; 

I 'm the luinUnt of your bards : 

T snnant, Hogg, and Wilson, raise thee 
E v’n beyond iff power of words. 

R ich and fare, and great and glories*, 

A re thy shrewd r e ma r ks and notes ; 

Rapture seize me, thnu'rt victorious ! 

Yo! heave round ! our Thunderer floats. 

1 11 stand by you — fire a brssdride ? 

O hi man, fight your very hast : 

Union Jack up mast high !— Odds, I’4 
Roar like thunder from the west. 

N ever strike, man — never waver — 

A t them ! — at them ! — heaver ! — hearer I 
Lo ! they sink in ooean’f breast I 

Turning our eyes towards the west, or stepping west* 
ward," as Wordsworth would say, we find that Fsishp 
contains several poets, who have ad d res esd us in rhyme, 
Our modesty forbids the publication of the coeapUsaenli 
they have paid to us personally ; hut, among them, vra 
find a song by Mr Thomas Dick, addressed to our AM 
the Ettrick Shepherd, whom Mr Dick seems to mweMep 
the second most illustrious person in Scotland. Mr pish 
commences his letter very sensibly t — “ Sir, — WfcepiMt 
at the array of glorious names upon your lfe of mfttrir 
baton, and reflect upon the great quantity of poetry wm 
continually receive, I dare hardly expect yew will MN 
room in your Journal for the verses of a person ‘ alike 
unknowing and unknown.* I have, however, oalseUiffr 
ed a alight hope, that if the enclosed epng should he os 
otherwise meritorious, yet the saifloot of it may pmh e pf 
please. Should this induce you to give R a place, th# 
piece win exhibit the opinion held of the Ettrick Shop, 
herd by the humbler classes in a distant part of his ts* 
tivs country, and the insertion of it will bestow meet thaw 
an obligation upon one who has aead yen r hieubrstionq 
with much p leasur e, and, I hope, some profit." We cai* 
And room hr only <** or two of the first spmmw pf thft 


Here's a health to Jamie, O ! 

Here's a health to Jamie, O ! 

I wedna gie our Shepherd Bard 
For a* the bards ye'd gie me, O! 

O* Greek and Roman hards they blew, 
Parnassus hill and Mantuan plain ; 

But there's a minstrel worth them a*, 

And that’s our Ettrick Shepherd Swain. 

His hearty laugh, hts harmless joke, 

His sangs and “ kintra clatter," 0 1 
Aft bind us to the ingle neuk. 

But aye vf® fln fhe better, 0 1 


Commodore, whom our readers may recollect we formerly 
introduced to their acquaintance as one of the bravest and 
aUest seamen in hie Majesty's service : 


Sae sweet he tunes his simple reed, 
Beside his simmer shieling, O ! 

.n.un Van It. WI .IWI tk.n - 31 


txm anamoBUB liteeaet jouenal. 


Thai oanna share his fading, O ! 


An Acrostic. 

E vary joy attend thy Journal, 

D earest friend of mine on earth ; 

I mmortailty o’erturn all 

N oisy rage and rancorous mirth i— 
Best of critics! best of papers ! 


M So mnch for B uckinr bsm i" Wo §tUL 
heap in the west, and take a look at the ports of Q\ 
rising and promiaiiig pqrt of the brotherhood* 
good stanzas, by the author qf that strong qpd 

•mD«d^i%vVfWp 
tim fb tmm • . 
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By WiMUtm Moyne . 

Tho winter may fade, and the spring, array'd 
In the faired of light, appear ; 

But what care I though the Lae ahonW lid 
On the dark earth all the year — 

What to me when the warmth af the heaven imse n d s ? 
My life la a wintpv that neaaer soda. 


Yet I do not mourn, thoagh my had cm firm 
With health and joy no mere ; 

Nor long /or the time qf my s pringing * prime, 

When I waa with bloo m dad o'er, 

Era Death thought fit to make me a eell. 

Where he and Demy, hie child, might dwell. 

Alone I aland, mid a fruitful band 
Of trees, which enclose me rounds 
But I hear their wail as the lusty gale 
Springs through with a careless bound— 

For they dread that their leaves he may scatter and tear,— 
I hgra no Moeseans for whieh to fear. 

I am for ever as firm and calm 

As though silence embraced the heaven ; 

Nor heed though the flash of the lightning dash 
O'er my crest, so black and riven : 

It knows too well where to striks and Hast— 

It passes the tree it has shiver'd last. 


And die did lore hey yictim o q flter 
The barb was in her bosom deep ; 

Be h eede d ®*t her burning glaum ; 

What could she do but weep ? 

Bnt soon it rankled that fierce dart, 

Her blighting tears soon ceassd^tq fall ; 

Each honey'd reeling of her heart 
Turn'd sound ire oprq to gall. 

She baa betray'd him— that the Her 
May Join them qe’er again to part } 

She knows he cannot love bar 
Bnt Death may change the heart f 

He sees her, — but he turns his head 
In scorn against that faithless one; 

And, writhing on his iron bed, 

He heaves his latest groan. 

Now diatter’d is llfah golden howl. 
Death's shadow o'er the rain fails j 

A heave — a qniver — and his soul 
Hath pass’d the dungeon walls. 

That fidse one’s wrath Is now subdued, 
Her dreams of bats have all departed j 

Revenge is o'er ; she stands at length 
Aln po g ri w l 

A moment, statne-Hke, and wild. 

Her stdny look is thrown to hsaestt ; 

A moment — then misfortune's child 


*TI» morning now, and along my brow 
Glances the dawning day '; 

And it strives to wile my old front to smile 
Its desolate mien away ; 

Bnt I throw my shadow so broad, and blight 
The flowers which it glads with its smiles of light. 

The scant remains of tho drill nigh t sains 
In my worn hollow branches lie, 

To strengthen and cheer the bird that drops near* 
Down from the sultry sky ; 

Bat wee to the bird whf eh drinks of sack dew, 
My he a r t's bitter p ris on will p i erc e It through^ 


Her arm of snow she wildly raised. 

As If to print the path above ; 

She shook nd — murmur'd n ot — bnt gamd 
On her first wreck of Love. 

A moment — with convulsive shriek, 

Her heart seem'd barsting with its swell, 
As round she glanced — bnt could not speak— 
Then pn his breast she ML 
A maddening laugh — a thrilling start— 

One living scream — and llfo is past j— 
Revpnge a moment steel'd her heart — 

Love triumph'd at the last. 


Bnt ealdsne « bird *nsath my Aade Is heard. 

Save when in some night-dream of fear. 

It flutters quick through the shadows thick, 

And sleeps in my branches drear, 

Tm the dawning qf morning gppears In tfi« skint 
When it starts with a yqrbk of strange surprise. 


Seldom a bird *neath my shade Is hear^— • 

Too well they love the bowers 
Where they gaily sing, while their dqvyny wing 
Skiffs the dew from the laughing flowers j ” 

And what care I for their merry tone? 

I for ever am silent and dark and lone. 

There appeareth next In order Dugald Moore, the 
amthor of a book we i n t rod u ced to the notice of onr read- 
ors when it first came out , - a man who has metal in 
him, and la bo unworthy inhabitant of Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow: 

Lory's vicrpc. 

By Dugald Moore, Author of the * African, g Tale, and 
other PoemeJ* 

Stretch'd on the torturing wheel he Ue% 

Life's agonies age qlmoft put ; 

And far his country's cause he dies, 

* Uncouquer’d to the last. 

Who bu betray'd that freeborn chief?-"* . 

Mark ye the maniac standing there, 

• With begin too hot to cool at 


Oh, woman is a living flower, 

When opening to lore's s umm er sighs 5— 

When wrong'd — the asp in ba tt le hour — 

That, writhing, stings and dies. 

Tender and jealous as the dove, 

Her heart may break— but seldom change j 

Mere fierce than her rovengq? 

We now lay oar hands upon a communication from M SL 
8 .” of Glasgow, by which it appears that he was soriie. 
what nettled at an al terati o n we made upon a poem we 
got from hhn some months ago, and to which w» gyve § 
place in our Surma, No. I. M S. S." is of the game 
irritabik , pnd we forgive him j but he ought to 
known that we improved his song. We shall print his 
present poem, with which we are well pleased, exactly ao 
we have received it : . 

THE fTUDIXT. 

They say I am a lonely man. 

Recluse in walk and mood^ 

Eschewing high society 
To dt In solitude j 
But I have treasures hidden deep* 

That wake to me when worldlings deep. 


For I have friends to look upon, 
And tongues that whisper sweet, 
And sounds of joyance that can give 
A welcome when we meet, 


Mors than die glance that glads tho ball, 
QrJartte^ttrilbofjfiivri. 
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They deem me poor, or lorn, or sad, 

SUre of a dreamy brain, 

Which burning ever, ever thirsts, 

As parched land for rain ; 

Bat there are wells of holiest thought, 

Where I can drink when they can not. 

I long have learn’d, and prize the lore, 

That simplest things may be 
In solitude society — 

In silence company ; 

If in the wild a dower I see, 

It is no desert place to me. 

Mr Brydson, already known to our readers, sent us 
two articles some weeks since $ but we suppose he was 
beginning to get impatient, for the prose communication 
has recently made its appearance elsewhere. There is no- 
thing more common with us, than to see articles, which 
had been previously offered to us and rejected, appearing 
with much pomp in other periodicals, whose editors are 
more easily satisfied. Mr Brydson, however, had not 
been rejected.' HU prose story cannot, of course, appear 
now in our pages, but hU poem has much sweetness and 

«»oe: 

THE FASTING A SCHOOL-BOY REMEMBRANCE. 

By Thomas Brydson, 

I tried to say and smile, M Adieu !” 

But o'er my cheek the tear-drope came ; 

The word that gave long years away 
Died on my quWring lip of flame 
One moment — and around me were 
The friends beloved since infhncy ; 

Another — and alone I stood 
Beneath the ev’ning sky. 

The wild brook gush'd — the wild bird sang, 

- Deep, deep among the banks of broom ; 

And ev'ry breeze came wand'ring by 
With melody and rich perfume r 
These once could charm, because my soul 
Could answer back with glee for gUe j 
But I seem'd fetter'd now, and sigh'd 
To gaze upon the free. 

*Tis long ago ; — and when I think 
Hew sadden'd oft my heart hath been, 

Since In my voiceless woe I stood 
Alone amid that school-boy scene, 

The same deep fount of feeling swells, — 

Again burst forth the burning tears ; 

Bat ah ! no spot of earth can please — 

I mourn o'er future years. 

f We shall go down by one of the steam-boats from 
Glasgow to GTeenock, and there we are sure of some- 
thing from a poet of no mean powers. Behold — 

YOUNG LOVE. A SONNET. 

Who would not be a truant from the schools, 

To learn in secret from those am'rous eyes ? 

Who would not steal from dull discretion’s rules, 
With thee to share what plodding life denies ? 

And cast grave looks aside for tender sighs ? 

And wasting thoughts for thrill ings of delight ? 
And tedious questionings for love's replies ? 

And morning’s glare for this voluptuous night ? 

The whispering leaves around us, and the mild. 

The dreamy lustre of yon moon's pale brow, 

Never to musing fancy's lonely child 
Imparted ecstasy like that which now 
They breathe o'er us, or wisdom so divine 
As that J study on those lipe of thine ! 

“ How fleet is a glaaoeof the mind.** FremOrsenoch 
we all at ooot transport oursslvas to Innerleithen, where 
wt find Mr Deans, a very mode* pest, who never pub- 


lished any thing In his life except in the Newcastle Ma- 
gazine , but who has a good deal of genius about him, ns 
witness the following effusion : 

A VERY AUXC1EXT BALLAD. 

“ Whae’e gnff la that, than bedral man. 

Ye’re hookin' am wide an' deep ? 

Whack graff Is that, thou bedral man. 

An* whae's corpse la it to keep ?** 

u O this Is a graff for the howdie wife, 

That's dead i' the burrow town; 

An* we’re honkin' sae deep, her corpse to keep 
Frae the dutch o* Cadger Brown. 

“ For he canna content him, Cadger Brawn, 

Wi* the gains o* a lawful trade ; 

But the fmuse aoid knave maun come to the grave 
To harry the dead man’s bed. 

“ But our howdie wife was a gods auld wife. 

Wed liket by a* the town ; 

An* we're hookin' sae deep, her oo s pm to keep . 

Frae the dutch o* Cadger Brewn." 

They buried her deep, the howdie wife. 

Full ten feet deep an’ mair ; 

They buried her deep, the howdie wife, 

An* they cover'd her up wi* care. 

They watch'd her grave for three lang night* 

For three long nights an’ three ; 

Bnt It's dowie wark to walk i’ the dark, * 

Beneath the kirk y ard tree. 

Sae when It earn to die seventh night 
To watch it, there were nans ; 

They gaed to the grave at the grey daylight. 

Bat the howdie wUb was gaaa. 

Ane surgeon for a fresh sold wifis 
Had offer'd aaztesn pound $ 

An* Ca dger Brown maun get as wife. 

Gif ane wife was to be found. 

He laid his poke an’ his lantern down 
Upon ane auld thrugh-ctane. 

Where mony a grim death's-head was hewn. 

An* mony a cross'd shank bane. 

Wi* pick an* spade brief wark he made, 

For he never eased his back, 

Until he undid the coffin lid 
An* had her in bis sack. 

O gurlily blew the cauld north wind. 

An' sough'd full fearfullie ; 

And unholy things came on its wings 
The wark o* sin to see. 

The corbie watch'd wi' a satisfied ee. 

An* gae a wed-pleased croak, 

An* flanfler'd down from the dark yew tree 
When the coffin lid was broke. 

O there be bold and dauntless hearts, 

Who a dauntless band could lead. 

An* fear never know for living foe, 

Yet dare not meet the dead ! 

An* there he caitiff an' craven-souls, 

Who would shrink at an angry frown, 

Yet can carelessly tread o'er the dead man's bc4 » 
An* sush was Cadger Brown. 

J Cetera Desun t. 

Amidst so muoh poetry, our readers will not , ho the 
I worse of a few words in prose. Would to HeaVta that 
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most of our prow communications were in as few words, 
and no worse than the following ! 

A FEW WORDS ON MOTTOS. 

A motto, says Samuel Johnson, isa sentence or word added 
to a device, or prefixed to any thing written, to express its 
scope and tendency. There is more in a good motto 
than one is at first apt to think ; in fact, It is mmetimee of 
more effect than the book or pamphlet to which it is ap- 
pended. Frequently, however, a motto is very ill ap- 
plied. Take, for Instance, the following, which we find 
on the title-page of a new edition of Voltaire*!* talented 
but infamous production, 44 The Philosophical Dfction- 
ary: 

44 How charming is Divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as some dull fools suppose, 

/ But musical as is Apollo’s lute !** 

Never was Milton so misplaced, Sir Walter Scott la a 
rare example of the nicest and most lively perception in 
the choice of his mottos, on which score William Haz- 
litt, in his clever work. The Spirit of the Age, pays him 
an elegant and wel l dese r ved compliment. Sir Walter's 
motto to his General Prsfhee In the Wa verity Novels 
strikes ns as being particularly happy, and shows a good | 
deal of that quiet humour for which the worthy Baronet ! 
is so remarkable ; the words are from 44 Bichard II. :** | 
44 And must I ravel out f 

My weaved up follies?” 

Shakspsare baa it, 44 And must I ravel «p,” making the 
repetition of the word up too dose. Sir Walter’s altera- 
tion is oertainly an improvement, and proves, in one sense ' 
at least, that fresh perfume may he added to the violet. 
When Horace Smith, the well-known author of 44 Re- 
jected Add res s es ," took to novel-writing, he attempted to 
present the world with something quite rtcherchi in the 
way of mottos; hut he was not successful. His practice 
was to give, in a Kehama sort of couplet of six lines, the 
principal events of each chapter, for which ill-executed 
innovation he was rather severely handled by the Quar- 
terly Reviewers. When Byron and Parson Bowles were 
at war, it was thought at the time that the mottos on 
their pamphlets were the most succes sf ul kits in the whole 
controversy. The noble Lord chose the line, 

44 1 will play at Bowls with sun and moon” — 
which Is good i hut that of his clerical antagonist Is still 
better — 

44 He that plays at Bowls most expect rubbers.” 

Among the best mottos of modern days, Is that of George 
Combe, when he so successfully replied to Jeffrey's se- 
vere animadversions on the noble science of phrenology. 
Combe chose the famous lines by 44 Glorious John 

44 Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And Mricehe routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the' 
slain 

alluding to the three attacks In the Edinburgh Review, , 
all of which were successfully and ably refiited by the | 
champions of the bump department, although later events 
have shown that the science is evidently in a bad way. 
Lhstly, we think that in the motto on the first volume of 
that decide d hit, The Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
there is much which every man of sense and taste must 
admire, stamping that able periodical as the advocate of 
these two glorious attributes, truth and freedom; and with 
it, we close our few words on mottos : 

44 Here's freedom to him that would rend, 

Here’s freedom to him that would write ; 

There’s nano ever fear’d that the truth should be heard. 

But they wham the truth would indite. * 

We like the half-playful, half-sentimental spirit of the 
following stanzas, which come to us from the west end 
of Prince’s Street, Edinbttfgk ; * ***'* 


a— earn* 

ON A FAINTING OF TWO OXflLDRBN. 

Bless ye, my darlings, with your cherub looks 
Of gloeeome innocence ; those happy smiles 
Fall on my heart like sunbeams. Why, edxooks ? 

Some spell, for certain, my crazed ear beguiles;— 
Methinks I hear your voices like the clear 
Muhnuring music of two tiny brooks — 

Now wand’ring (or apart, now whispering near, 

And bickering onward thus in mirth for miles, 
Chsering the traveller ou his path — the peasant at hh toils. 

And there ye breathe in childhood’s happy bloom. 
Arrested by the pencil's wizard power. 

Amid the dewy freshness find perfume 
Of that o’erarching leafy summer bower. 

Ob ! that life’s bright unclouded morning dream 
Would last for ever ; that the sunshine hour 
Of joyous Infrncy would changeless beam, * 

No Ills its brimming nectar eup to soar — ■ 

No storms to crush — no poisoning breath So Might tbfc 
beauteous flower ! 


Yet let mo shun the puling rhy me s te r' s wUm 
H ere is a talisman to banish cares ; 

Sweet Maijory ! that dimpled cheek of thine 
Would make an Anchoret forget his prayers ; 

And thou, my blu<seyed Mary ! with thy lips 
Of deep carnation, and that half-divine 
Cherubic smile, that scarcely can eclipse 

Tby brow’s irradianoe, which the signet bears 
Of coming worth and beauty, that no passing time impairs. 


Ye lovely elves ! If thus your imaged smile 
Gan cheat a pining heart of half its pain, 

How light must be that happy parent's toff 
Your kiss of rapture welcomes home again. 

Around whose knees, like fawns at play, ye bound 
With gladsome din, and many an artless wile ! 
Sweet prattlers, ah ! the spell ye warp'd around 
My dreaming foncy must not there remain — 
Farewell ! Heaven sbewqr its blessings on your infimt 
heads like rain ! yy % % 

At a single leap we go from the west end of Prince** 
Street to Kilmarnock, and there we find Mr John Ram- 
say, weaver, 44 chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fkn- 
cles** over his loom. We mentioned Mr Ramsay before, 
but we would particularly wish It to be understood, that 
though Mr Ramsay writes verses, every weaver is not a 
poet. Tfie number of rhythmical effusions we reoeiva 
weekly from weavers is immense. There was one fel- 
low especially, in Stonehaven, who signed himself 44 A 
poor but boneet Weaver,** and who wrote to us every se- 
cond post, till we put an extinguisher upon him by a 
word or two among our notices to Correspondents. That 
Mr Ramsay has not only a poetical vein, as already ad- 
mitted, but some humour in his composition, the follow- 
ing epigram proves : 


XriGRAX ON SKIING A CAKFXT-FACTOKY SUBSCRIRSON 


Old Plato once met father Jove, 

And asked the self-existent, 

What was, in earth, or heaven above, 

Of all most inconsistent ? 

Jove heard the question, gave a nod. 

To heaven’s high towers advancing, 

Unveil’d fhis world, — 44 Now,” said the God, 

44 D’ye tee those weav e r s dancing T* 

From a weaver, the transition to a plumber — genlua 
despises the artificial distinctions of rank — is easy. Our 
interest in Mr M’Laggaa is not diminished. We havo 
already given him a fair start, and made his name known 
far beyond the limits of Rose Street ; — his own talents 
most do the rest. We are glad to tell him that we think 
oar readers will be pleased with the poem he has last sent 

us: * ' ’ 
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RA)(UI ON THR DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 

By Alexander APLaggam* 

Then fills s yellow blight upon the leaf, 

There come sad sighs of sorrow on the air, 

A nd in the feeling heert there springs a grief, 

(A gloomy grief, half mingled with despair,) 

When Nature's face, so gloriously fair, 

Turns black with storm, when all her sweets decay. 

The tree, the flower, the blossom flee away, 

And leare but phantom Memory whisp'ring they were 
thwe. 

And ye, blue skies ! must ye too feel the blight, 

And pass as soon as doth a happy thought ? 

And shall we, trembling in the tempest's might, 

Behold the throne of dossers, so finely wrought 
By God's own' hand and his greet judgment, brought 
Drooping and wither’d down into the dust ? 

Jfreator! thy decrees are wise and just, j 

But dearly by its death is summer’s sweetness bought. 

And yen, ye young, ye beautiful, ye gay. 

Who dance like SDoets in fortunes golden beam, 
Visions of loveliness ! on — on ye stray. 

Your flower-pared path of life, as in e dream ! 

No stprm* shore, no dark wares on your stream .— 
Bright beings ! ye priU fade — your fair day close, | 

And o'er its lustre fail stem Winter's snows, | 

Till Time the t oo a fr -doo r lock against Lore's glorious i 
gleam- 

Wlnter, stegn cmmumr, thy hand will fiUI 
On many a withering heert pad drooping heed. 

And over thousands throw the dark-grey poll ; 
Thousands, who once in light were all array'd, 

4nd drount not of the darkness of the deed ; — 

Lore whilst ye mpy, young hearts ! enjoy — admire, 

Ere the blood freeze, and life's rich light expire. 

The soul is on the wing, — the gaunt glare must be fed ! 

We shall now take a seat in the coach and go out to 
Dalkeith, where we shall meet with the author of the 
following stone t: 

SONNRT. 

What art than, earth, with all thy tyr array 
Of mountain, meadow, ocean, wood, and stream, 
But one vast sepulchre, whose dark decay 
Is vainly shaded by the vernal gleam 
Which gilds thy brow with beputy ? Yes, the dost 
Of ages slumbers in thy cold embrace, 

And, o'er the prostrate ruins of our race. 

Thy laurels ware in mockery keen and just. 

Yet boast not, spoiler, for thy sleepers must s 

Awake to spurn tkine insolence and power ; I 

Thy deepest cells shall own the joyous hour, ! 

Thine ocean-caverns yield their mighty trust. 

This pleasing hope my anxious eyes shall close, 

And smooth the pillow of my last repose. 

The following song, by agentleman of this city, is some- 
what in the style of the older English writers, and js very 
pretty and classical ; 

s ova, TO A TER SIAN AIR. 

t As the cloud, that dark as night | 

Else would bp, all gold and light 

In sunbeams glows, j 

My soul, that else would brood 
In melancholy mood. 

From favour, sweetest fair, 

A borrow'd joy doth wear j ! 

Smile, thpn, and, smiling, win 
Thpt soul frop thoughts of sin. 

And all Its woes. 


As the sun converts to dews 
The bitter streams that ooze 

O’er wild dank moors. 

When wildest passions burn. 

You hare the power to turn 
My soul to calmest mood. 

And evil change to good ; 

Smile, then, and, smiling, woo 
That soul to be as true 

And pure as yours. 

How happens it, gentle l»dy, that we did not light on 
thee sooner, and how is U that the world known mo lktb 
of thy talents ? Countless are the sweet creature* with 
whom we pro acquainted who occasionally pour their 
souls in verse— -and, sooth to say, in very weak and limp- 
ing measure— but thou art not one of them. Then is 
strength and genius in thy mind, else couldst tbos zurrer 
hare written what we now subjoin : 

JERUSALEM.— A SACRED MELODY* 

I’ve look'd upon Jerusalem, 

I’ve look'd on Shiuar’s plain, 

The aU*r and the w°*ahipppr— - 
AU» 1 I sought in ypiu* 

The un echoed breeze, that sweeps along 
Where once the prophet stood. 

Wakes not tl^e harp of Zion's song 
O'er Judah’s solitude. 

No longer now on Horeb's Mount 
Heaven's voices shake the sky ; 

No louger flows the mystic fount. 

Nor cloud nor fire pass by. 

No more upon the hostile foe 
Death's angel waves his brand ; 

No more the cavern'd waters show 
The secret s of their strand. 

The sun, arrested in its sky, 

The earthquake and the hail. 

No longer to man's shrinking eye 
Turn frantic nature pale. 

The voice of an avenging God 
Is heard on earth no more ; 

Calm now we mark the lightning's flash. 

And dying thunder's roar. 

But still in characters of light 
Truth's awful records lie, 

Pure as the tranquil stars of night, 

'When the tempest hath past by. ? 

Seal’d on the mystic page of iifo 
The word shall still remain. 

Although the hand that fix'd it there 
Is pass'd to heaven again. 

Be hush'd, ye fiery chariot wheels. 

Ye thunders cease to be ; 

Hark ! 'tis the still small voice of peace-^ 

The watchword of eternity. 

Theodora. 

We thought to have stopped here, but a letter has just 
come to us from Moffat, so good-naturedly expressed, that 
we, who are the very essence of good-nature— when oar 
Slippers are on— cannot torn a deaf ear to it. Oar Mof- 
fat friend writes to us in these words : — M Mr Editor,—. 
There is no part of your Literary Journal I perns 
with greater interest than your answers to Correspondents. 
This yon will easily aocount for when I tell yon, that, at 
the end of every answer, I am in the habit af esyisf to 
myself, ‘ I wtoder what he would say to me, wen I to 
send him a scrawl ?' Sitting at the fire one stormy af- 
ternoon, with a newly-oapie Part of your Journal in mj 
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lasd) aft er looking ever your inren to CwT uy uft ^ l 
I nteed myself in my choir, mid exekhned— ‘ What the 
donoo are wo aU terrified for?— there it nothing awfol 
about the Editor; end, provided he be civilly addressed, he 
iHU certainly return an answer hi peace. Go to, — I win 
immediately write to him, ehobee a fictftteus rfgnature, 
pay the pottage, and then, if my communication be re- 
jected, which it undoubtedly wtH, the world ahaU never 
know of my discomfiture.* ** The eernmunfoteion of oar 
friend with the fictitious signature shall not be rejected— 
It is wry good : 

inohwJuieJmat 
Dear Jeede, I'm tired o' jogging my lane 

Through the mists and the fogs •’ the tulfey 0* lift ; 
Wilt you leave a* your friends, and your lovers ilk one. 
And be of my boeom the guide aqd the wife? 

^lien Adam find woke from his sofa of flowers, 

And found himself sooertigir of Eden * grew how urs, 
That rich wmhU kingdom, he froeiy soa fo s f d, 

But without a sweet helpmate he could not he btem'd. 


And, Jessie, hate I hot more nbed of ohe now, 

Since the earth U accursed thro* our ancestors* crimes? 
Rethinks thou wouldst wipe off the Sweat from my brow. 
And bo all that I wish in these troublesome times, 
this lift is a journey midst dangers and snares, 

And the lonely are caught in the imp unawares ? 

But where two walk together, in counsel they move, 
And light iu the path that's illumined by love. 

Fte a eot at the foot of yon far-away hill, 

Wl’ a yard at the hack o*t for leeks and for kail ; 

B fours na the wild wintry tempest, but still 
Without thee, to me that can little avail. 

When I look to its vales, they are naked and bare, 

The threshold's grown green through the want of repair; 
Ko light from its window solaoeih my eye 
Through the shadows of eve, as I'm (tendering by. 


I think of the time, though it never may be, 

When you shall speak pence to my breast with a smile, 
When innocent Infonts shall prate round my knee, 

And tender endearments the moments beguile, 
tet such be my tete in my own little cot. 

The king in his palace I'd envy him not ; 

I'd pity the pride of the rich and the great. 

And laugh at the pomp and the tinsel of state. 

Were it not now past midnight— and we hare been in 
rinr study since eight in the morning, without eating a 
single morsel of any thing — we might be tempted to give 
die whole of Mr John Currie of Ayr's u Address to the 
LnsaAET Jouexal but we can only mention, that it 
begins thus : 

AU hail ! all hall ! literature's great light, 

That, gemm'd, shines through the dark abodes of night, 
And looks, the conqueror of literature's tomb 
High waving o'er the nation like a plume. 

It seems like Napoleon In magnitude, 

Stopping darkness with an illustrious flood ; 

And thus the crown'd JouaxAL now appears* 

And walks pure In state through sublime spheres. 

We strongly suspect that Mrs Cookson must havd as- 
sisted Mr Currie in this production ; for We do not think 
any single and unaided genius could have given birth to 
It. Be this as it may, for the present we hid our readers 
and contributors good night, promising that wt shall 
meet again at Philippi. 

* ‘ " ' — 

THE DRAMA. 


Wt had contemplated an eloquent introduction to thS 
present article, settihg forth how we have been ateepibg 
for the last three months, and dreaming different dreams 
with each of our three heads, and how ws have at length 


shaken off odr slumber* opened bur jaws with a trow* 
doUs growl, and given o ur se l ves a shake, terrific temgh t* 
make tke stars wink. Some such exordium had wt earn* 
tcmplated ; but we have this moment received a nets freak 
our friend the Editor, telling us that we must hav* sW 
article ready for him in an hour. We therefore lam h 
expedient to proceed to business at once. 

It Is amusing to observe, how completely in the derli 
with regard to our theatrical ar r an gements, many of thorn 
persons are who undertake to inform the public upon tkfi 
point, and to guide their taste in dr a matic matters. That 
We tore better Sources of Information, the fallowing etate-^ 
ment, which we are exclusively enabled to put into print; 
will sufficiently show. The Theatre- Royal re-opens on 
Monday evening with the play of “ The Straxger," whlfh 
will introduce to us both Mr Barton, an actor who has 
been engaged for the first line of parts, and Mrs W. West, 
of the Theatre- Royal, Drury Lane, who has come down ttf 
perform with Kean during bis approaching engagement. 
To this is to be added, the new force of M The Happiest 
Day of my Life." On Thursday, Mr Kean will mates Mm 
first appearance, and continue here for a fortnight. Ho 
will be succeeded by Madame Vestris, also for a fortnight; 
and she will be followed by Bonham, who brings with 
him Miss PhUUph with whom he is aoousUmed to shift 
At the conclusion of their eng a ge ment , the thmtre will 
dM* for ten days, as it always does at the time of tha 
pmshhft When It r e ope n s, Mb* J anas a, who is to re- 
main with ns at all events, till February, will make her 
appearance ; and about Christmas a harlequinade will bs 
produced, for which FSrstee, the c el eb rat e d m a n mon ke y; 
and Taylor, the very clever clown, who was formerly hers 
when “ Mother Goose" was brought out, have been en- 
gaged. Early in tho year, Vaadeoheff and Young will 
visit us, when, borides playing their tevourite parte toge* 
ther, Miee Mitfotd's “ Rtenzi," so suoceesfel last season 
In London, will be represented en the Edinburgh beards. 
Miss Patou will come next, and with her, perhaps, 
cteir. Listen, T. P. Cooks, Matthews, and Miss Foot* 
will successively follow, and bring down the season to the 
time of the May Sacrament* after which the benefits com. 
menoe. When T. P. Cooke is here, he will appear In hte 
favourite part Of WtiHdm, in the new nautical piece called 
“ Black-eyed Susan,** whick has had so great a run at 
the Surrey Theatre.— Such being the arrangements made 
with the stars, the next question Is — Of whom is our re- 
gular company to conotet ? Janes is not to rctun^— Ma- 
son is not to return?— Thorne is not to raMra, — Mist 
Gray is not to r e t ur n , — Mias Clark* Is not to return 
But we are to have Pritchard, Mr and Mrs Stanley, Mac- 
key, Denham, Montague Stanley, Mias Titnsteii, Mrs 
Ntcol, and the rate; and, to make up for thosewe hate 
tete, we are to have Barton, Hooper, from London, WiL 
Items, formerly of Ryder's company, M‘Greger, from thd 
Chtedonten Theatre, Rue, of the Glasgow Theatre, Mtea 
Jarman, a very superior ac tress, the Misses Weston, fir out 
one of the English theatres, and several others to fill sub- 
ordinate parts. As to Mrs Henry Siddons, we regret to 
say that her health is still in a very precarious teat* She 
Is at prese n t in London ; but, as aeon as she I* able* rite 
will join the esta bli sh me nt here. 

At it Is sur Intention at present to state foots, and In 
reser v e aU dteoutekm concerning them till next week, we 
add to the information we have already given, bp 
laying before our readers an Interesting extract from a 
tetter ad dr essed by the Manager, Mr Murray* to the 
Editor of the Lituait Journal, from whom we have 
ftoeived it, with permission to make what use of it wd 
please. Mr Murray expr es se s himself in these words . 

“ On the commencement of the late teason during 
which I may have the honour of conducting the theatri- 
cal am u seme nts of this city, it is but natural that I should 
ftel considerable anxiety a* to the expectations of that 
p orti o n of the public who take an interest In the Drama, 
and my own powers of meeting thee* expeteutymat 
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Whenever H may be my lot to quit Edinburgh, my recep- 
tion in other theatres will mainly depend on the reputa- 
tion I carry with me; or, plainly speaking, * on the 
character I can produce from my last place.' I hare, 
the re fore, to request that you and others who, through 
the medium of the publie press, wield the destiny of un- 
fortunate Individuals like myself, will not judge my efforts 
so mudr by what you hmgine Edinburgh ought to have, 
as by what the average experience of past years declares 
Edinburgh can afford to have ; or, in other words, let the 
Theatre, whilst under ray direction, be compared with 
others whose incomes are similar, and If I be then found 
wanting. 

Turn me away, and let the foulest contempt 
‘ Shot door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of cnticim- 

During the usual vacation, I made it my business to 
visit several of the principal provincial theatres hi Eng- 
land, selecting Liverpool, as one pre-eminent for the 
spirit and talent of Its management, the general ability 
of the company, and the great resources of the population 
of that rising port. By the great kindness of the mana- 
ger, I was enabled to compare the expsndkure of the 
Liverpool Theatre with Edinburgh, andjm&d tkadnaqued, 
though the sixe and receipts of the Liverpool Theatre con- 
siderably exceed ours. From Liverpool, I proceeded to 
visit others of the provincial theatres, and though in 
most I Saw much to admire, I saw nothing to make me 
blush for my professional brethren in Edinburgh. With 
the principal theatres in London ws cannot be expected 
to compete ; and when it is considered that many of the 
minor ones rival the patent establishments in the amount 
of their principal salaries, it will be acknowledged that 
the difficulty of forming an efficient company out of Lon- 
don is thereby considerably increased. All that the 
Edinburgh Theatre can justly afford, the public are 
justly entitled to. Were I to do more, there is no one 
In Edinburgh who would not censure me, as endeavour- 
ing to raise a fleeting popularity at the expense of my 
employer, when no personal responsibility attached to 
myself.** 

On the subject of them remarks we shall at present 
Only observe, that however we may' agree or disagree 
with the Manager on individual points, one great principle 
upon which our criticisms proceed is, that the Theatre- 
Royal of Edinburgh is at p rese n t in safe and proper 
hands, and ought to be supported by all who do not wish 
to see the Drama deteriorating among us. Whether Mr 
Murray does mart than any other manager, we shall not 
attempt to decide ; but he certainly does as much as, under 
all the circumstances, he can be expected to do; and 
therefore we shall never rashly or ignorantly find fault, 
. in order that our blame, when we do blame, may carry 
jwith it the greater weight. An amusing letter was pub- 
lished in last Wednesday’* Scotsman, In reply to a hint 
we threw out some time ago, that In certain things Mr 
Murray was too parsimonious. The mode which the 
writer of the letter in question takes to discountenance 
such a supposition Is not altogether satisfactory. He 
states what Mr Murray’s expenditure was for the years 
•1826, 1827, and 1828, and the sum, putting all the items 
together, is cmtainly a large one. But, in the first place, 
although he shows that the outlay was greater in 1828 
than In either of the preceding yearn he says very little 
of the year 1829, to which our observation more parti- 
cularly applied ; and In the next place, as he gives us no 
Information whatever on the subject of the receipt*, all 
that be in point <of fact tells us is, that the conducting 
of a theatrical establishment is connected with consider- 
able expense, which, we suppose, most people knew before. 
Bat It Is quite possible that a manager may be extravagant 
In tome things and parsimonious in others ; and this is all 
ma ever meant to say. Mr Murray’s payments to “ ex- 
tra performers’* might be to# luge, and his payments for 


u incidental expenses" too small. Upon this question w» 
shall not at pre sent enter, but we shall keep an eye upon 
the. matter during the progress of the present season. . 
Nor shall we keep an eye, or rather three pair of cyan, 
upon this matter alone, but upon every thing nnmrrliul 
With the interests of the Drama in Edinburgh ; and we 
are resolved that our matured opinions, whether open the 
performances or the per fo rmer s, shall in all caees be given 
boldly and Independently. 

6Dv Cerberus. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VAA1RT1E8. 


Tun Amrtr A i* owes sosa-Tke Landscape Annual, which wv 
announced some time ago, and which la said to be on a move splen- 
did scale than any hitherto published, is now, we are Informed, in 
active preparation. The volume for 1830 Is to be entitled The 
Landscape An n u e l , or the TourUti% SmMter t a nd and Italy, and will 
be published in November. Twenty-six highly-tabbed Mae e a gr e- 
rings, executed from eet ou md drawings taken Ca the spot by Mr 
Ptoul,— end the whole of the eroMBkhnants under the dhecdoo of 
Mr Charles Heath,— are the attractions advertised. The tttevary de> 
pertinent is conducted by Mr T. Roseoe. A few specimen eopiaasf 
the work,— a stae larger than the Keepsake,— «iv already exhibited. 
—The proprietor* of the new Literary and Rettgious Annual, edited 
by the Rev. Thomas Dale, and advertised under the title of The Cftrw 
lag, in cooscquence of an objection made by the publishers of the 
Frie n ds hi p rOffMng, have changed the name to T%alrlt, a Uterurp 
and Re/lfunts Qfftrinf, The ambeffishmentc are anlsiH uduMUb 
from the works of the Anrisut Mastew, and ao arranged «e to eonett 
tute a regular, aeries of Sc ri pt u re IlMnttoos*— ! If the Aosrilse. 
nownced under the name of E m man u el has not yet been i*>bsptfted, 
the sooner that certmony is p erfo rmed the better, for the name, os 
it aft pre s e n t stands, is most Improperly ch os en . - * 

It is stated In the last Number of the London Literary QmmMe, 
that Sir Walter Scott is not prepaitng another series of the Talas Of 
a Grandfather. This is incorrect j ooe volume of the new series la 
already printed, and the work is proceeding. Six Walter Is also pee- 
paring a History of Scotland from the earnest period of auto cod e 
record to the union of the crowns, which will be published on the 1st 
of November, being the first volume of Dr Lardnofo Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. Sir James Macintosh is to furnish a History at Engbmd, 
and Mr Moore a History of Ireland, for the same work. 

Mr Ltndley. Profo es or pf Botany in the University of London, in 
conjunction with Mr W. Hutton, P.GJS., is preparing for proas the 
Fossil Flora of Great Britain, or Figures and Descriptions of the Ve- 
getable Remains found in a Fossil State in this country. The wotk 
will be printed In royal 8vo, and it is proposed to publUh it in Quar- 
terly Puts, containing Ten Copperplates, and about Forty pages of 
Letterpress. 

Mr Henry Burgess has announced a Pamphlet on the Measures of 
Parliament respecting Currency and Bankers, with Ulustratkme and 
Reflections, to show the utter Impracticability of perfecting the pre- 
sent Policy. 

The Rev. William Turner, of Newcastle, has tn the press, for the 
use of schools. Selections from Pliny’s Natural History, with Englhh 
Notes, In Umo. 

, The publication of Captain Mignan's Travels in Babylon and 
Chaldea is deferred till October. The work will oontain numerous 
Illustrations, and is said to elucidate many striking passages of Scrip- 
ture, relative to the once mighty metropolis of Chaldea. 

A work if announced for publication, under the title of Gleanings 
of an English Hermit in Portugal, during the years 18*7, 18*8, and 
1829. It will contain personal observations on a variety of subjects 
Uttle treated of, and include a notice of the mitttary oper a tions in 
that country in 18*7* together with an account of its present condi- 
tion, and its rdataoos with England and Spain at the present mo- 
ment. 

MrW. Davison, of Alnwick, has announced a new work, entitled 
Border Excursions; or. Descriptive Tours throughout the Ei*lish 
and Scottish Borders, with Historical Illustrations of the Antiquities, 
Battles, Sieges, Ac. Ac. 

Tan Pitt Library.— A new building, under this denomination, 
la about to be erected at Cambridge, out of the surplus of the fond 
subscribed for a statue to that distinguished alumnae at the Univec* 
slty. 

Caaeraa Musical Fasti vau — 1 This grand musical meeting took 
place lest week. Madame Mali bran, Mias Patoo— who laboured un- 
der extreme debility— Mr and Mrs Knyvett, Braharo, and Phillips, 
were the leading singers, supported by a powerful band and chorus. 
There were three oratorios and the li ke number of concerts ; afkacy 
bah, and a pabtte bswktet. 
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Tba fourth volume of Burners Worka of the English ^ad Scottish 
Rtfonae n is In the press. 

A Manual of Instniotioos la Gymnastics has been printed at Co- 
penhagen, by order of the King of Denmark, and a copy sent ’to aft 
the echoals in the kingdom— hte Majesty desiring that thamaxardaes 
shook) be universally taught. 

Mu ALuxairasB BaLroua^-We axe sorry to have to record the 
death of thk gentleman, who died hsie a feeders ago. Mr Bailor 
has long been known to the pobtie asaa author of amah respecta- 
bility, both In prose and verse. His principal works are** The Scot- 
tish Probationer,” a Novel, ** Conteropiatioo, and other Poems,” 
and ** Characters omitted In Crabbe’s Parish Register.” He wee et 
one time the chief writer in ComotabVt Ed inburg h Mogutinr, and 
contributed kagely to many ethSr psrtodkels, ameng whiek we have 

plceemc In inrliUTigthr Itto — I He bad been long 

ia an h*nu slate of beehhi but Me mental p o w ers remained vigo- 
roue to the lmt. He has left many manuscripts behind him, which It 
is not unUkaiy may yet be given to the public. 

Fnsjfca Ltrasuronn.— Peris is too busy with the new Mi- 
■ktrytoaSkri wsmueh literary novelty. Whet new works, either 
in hteratnre or the line arts, make their appearance, ere either ne- 
glected or laid hokl of tor the purpose of making a political squib. 
M. denies Lacremia, of the French Academy, has published ** L'His- 
tobwde la Restaumtien." The CmotUuHonnd sails it Impartial, 
which is a pood ground for believing it to be the reveres— -The nine 
month* conftnement of the powt Beranger is on the eve of tetmina- 
(km. It is not unlikely that he may be delivered of a book ee well 
as frees a prison, at the end of that critieel period. A subscription Is 
In progress Ibr the payment of his fine. — A Rone Britanmiq me is now 
pnblkhed at Paris: but, in the last number, only one of the eight 
prinripil articles haaany ref e rence to this country,—" Mcrura An- 
fgkiset t un concert bourgeois.”— Pioiaaser C. Dumcoll, member of 
(he Acedemy of Sciences, he. com m enced a count of Zoologioal 
Isrtiws la Hie gMlery of the Meastim of Natural History on the 1st 
of September. He yeopoees to oendne bimeelf this year to the natu- 
ral history of reptiles and fishes.— 1 ' Le Prosertt, ou ke Rnines du 
Chateau de Huncbourg,” a new work lately announced, is undergo- 
tag a round of poflk prettmioary from same of the Journals. 

Fmmrcn TnaaraicaiA— The direetors of the Parisian Theatres 
pay a tenth ef the price of every ticket of admission towards a poor's 
ftwd. They have lately refbeed to pay this proportion in the case 
of gratis tickcta. The Prefecture of the Seine, however, has decreed 
that this rithe is to be levied on all tiokats of admission, those which 
art given gratuitously, as weft as tboee which ere told. The only 
exoeprioo is in favour of tickets granted expressly to servants of the 
Theatre and police officers .—Rossini's new opera, William Tell, still 
keeps the stage at L’Aeadeenkt— ' The opera of Paul and Virginia, 
which had bean announced for representation at the "Tbditre de le 
rue Veotadour,” has been withdrawn : it is said, at the com m a n d of 
the Ministry. M. la Bourdonnaye was afraid that the parterre might 
take occasion, from a namesake of bis who figures in the piece, to 
cut tome Jokes at his expense.— M. 1* Abb* Motte, Curd of the Cathe- 
dral at Rouen, has had the unheard-of liberality to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony for a M. Serda, an actor there; and without proooun- 
chgany anathema against his pcotokm. The liberal Journals are 
of course filled with praises of the magnanimous conduct of M. le 
Curd. 

Gskmah Lit* a ATU*m— W c learn by a letter from Germany that 
Dr Becker, of Offenbach, is preparing a German Grammar for the 
use of the London University, to be published early in the winter. 
We are glad that the University has fixed upon Dr Becker for the 
of this task ; for, both from our own knowledge of the 
Doctor's grammatical researches, and from the experience of several 
of our friends, we can safely state, that his plan of tuition has, in 
every instaoce. been found able to advance the student rapidly, and, 
it the seme time, to ground him thoroughly in the language. We 
observe that Dr Von Muhlenfeb is abo preparing selections from the 
<tosan, in prose and poetry, together with lectures preliminary to 
the study of German literature, for the uae of the students at the 
London University. We oootemplated offering some remarks of our 
own on the most eligible plan of study for such as wish to acquire 
Amman v but we shall now defer them till the appearance of these 
woto— Another part of the Bysanrine Historians has been published 
at Bonn. It contains the Chranographies of SynoaUus and Nicepho- 
ros. Neither work is of much interest. 

Finn Aats.— Keweottle Exhibition.— Taken ee a whole, this exhi- 
bition scarcely equals that of last year. The sale of pictures, too, la 
dull ; and. of tho few that have sold, scarcely one has brought the 
price originally fixed upon it by the artist. Among the teles is 
Lauder's «« Dying Soldier.” Among the names in the catalogue, we 
recognise Martin, Howard, Crome, Forster, and a goodly number of 
nur Edinburgh artists, among whom we observe Piinnan, with his 
eternal ** Sheep's head.” Many of the pictures, both by English and 
Scottish artist*, which art ftpw at Newcastle, bgv« alfpdy been ex- 


hibited betas With the exception of a bust by E<-H. Bailey, the 
whole of the sculpture is by D. Dunbar, the spirited founder, and 
chief stay, of the Carlisle Aoutany. 

1 ThooMcmt Gosripw— At e meeting of the friends cif Ccrvent-Gseden 
which took place a few days ago, e voluntary loan and sabeeriptiqn 
were edtored into, to eoabie the performers to open the boom at the 
usual period. It was stated, that if £6000 could be collected. It wouM 
be rntBOait to keep all the creditors quiet: end feomtM spirit wbleh 
seemed to pervade the meeting, where £1500 was subscribed in a vary 
short time, there eea be little doubt of the »um req ui re d bekag soosi 
made up. It is strange, that at this meeting a* aotiee whatever w*a 
taken of the liberal offer which had been made by Macrtady. It was 
mentiooed, however, that Miss Kelly had offered to perfonn six nights 
gratuitously. — At the English Opera House, two little dramas hare 
been produced with success, the one entitled *< Sold for a Song.” and 
the other ** The Recruit.”— At the Haymarket,«ooUMB new fleet by 
Miss Boaden, called ** William Thomson,” seems to be pi sp rin g the 
people pretty welL— Miss Foote and young Kean have been perform? 
ing at Brighton. — Miss Love, who ran away from a provincial en- 
gagement the other day, has intimated her int entio n not to re- 
turn to the stage till she it tiredof her present more secluded mote 
of life.— Mackey, of our Theatre, secern to have established himself 
as a favourite in Liverpool;—** His Benefit,” says one of the New* 
papers of that city, ** was deservedly honoured by one of the frailest 
attendances of the present season. The ptey was * The Bride of 
Lemmetmuir,' In whleh he delighted us with one of the r i ch est pieces 
of comic eating, and one of the most finished specimens of -dramatld 
portraiture we ever witnessed, Cottb Boiierstonc . 9 — Malfbran Ganrtg 
bee bean staging at the Liverpool Theatre; and Mias Jarman, whole 
coming here oo a permanent engagement, has been performing there. 
Her abilities are very well estimated by a Liverpool critic in these 
words;—** Mbs Jarman is an extremely agreeable actress easy, ju- 
dicious, unaffected, and, within a certain range, very forcible. In the 
various parts she performs, ooe has always pleasure in seeing Mr: 
for if she fells in any to produce ell the eflfcet which ooe can desir e, 
she never offends, either by tameness or extravagance.”— Weobemvp 
that Mr Jones, In consequence of the liberal encouragement he bee 
received in London, is to continue to give lessons in eloeuttao there 
for same time longer.— We ere happy to understand, that it la' hot 
Mr Bass's intention to re-open the Caledonian Theatre during the 
winter. He it to dose in a week, and proceeds, we believe, to Perth 
during the Hunt. Mrs Bass takes her benefit on Monday, but the 
opening of the Theatre-Royal on that evening will be against her, 
which wo regret, as her husband has conducted the establishment 
well, end see m s resolved to act with prudence, by avoiding any fool- 
ish competition with Mr Murray. The report that De Bcgnis had 
taken the Caledonian Theatre for December is not correct; some 
correspondence took piece between him end Mr Bess on the subject, 
but no terms have bean agreed upon. — We do not believe the rumour 
that Alexander intends opening a theatre ia George Street ; Alexan- 
der is not such a blockhead. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Savaaax. Reviews ere unavoidably postponed. 

We have received a letter from Mr Mackey, the author ef the 
** History of the Cion Mackey,” in which it is taken for granted that 
the review of that work which appeared in our pages was written by 
a person who did not write ooe word of it. It would be unfair, there- 
fore, to publish the letter: nor are we desirous to enter into any con- 
troversy with Mr Mackay, never having expected that be would 
agree with the opinions we promulgated regarding bte book.' ♦ 

The able article oo ** The Literary Character of Checks James 
Fox " shall have an early p la o s— M A Ht mlniseanre of School Days ” 
Use over for inaer^kau— We never rafotse a request, if possible ;— that 
of** A Friend” is granted.— We cannot insert the review sent us by 
** F. O.,* as we have not seen the book r ev ie wed, end do not choose 
to praise It so highly on the authority of an anonymous correspood- 
ent-?Thece are tome pretty thoughts In the story of ** The Blind 
Fiddler;" but it dose not quite coaee up to our standard. 

The eomnraaleation by the author of ** Anster Fair” in our next. 

The Ballad of ** Lord Aubrey's Daugbtas” ia etever, but unequal, 
and too Votm Wo were on the point of inserting •• The Aidd Man 
to hk Stag” but. on a second reeding, we thought it sc sretfy good 
enough.— "J. C.” of Gla^owhas genius, but ** The Contrast” is not 
hk best effort.— 1 •• PhUo-Celticus,” of Dabnally, k rather Oseienic for 
our testa.— The contributions from Londoo, by the author of thn 
Translation from Heyne, are not so good as we could wWl— T he ef- 
fbriansof "A Subscriber,” end of **G. L.," will not euK ue. 

Euaatttm In the Edinburgh Literary Journal, No, iS, p. fit, 

for •• H. V. Botuffy," read <# H. V. BokJfy." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science, and the Art*. 

EDUCATION AND BOARD. 

MR TENNANT’S GREEK and LATIN 

CLASSES, in the Institution, win be opened on Thursday, 
the first day of October. 7 

Mr T. has at present vacancies for one or two Parlour-Boarders. 
His terms may bo known on application to himself, by letter direct- 
ed to Dollar. 


Devoajpove, 
Dollar Institution, 
9th Sept. 1829. 


BOARDING. 


Sir Harr Duhtm*. Mr Mans. 

Milford, Mr Br..n. 
flj*". Mr C. Rw, 

Romtooto, Mn C. Bw. 

After which, the Grad h? Mr Afoda), 

OFFERINGS TO VENUS. 

Moor. D'Amhit, MafoMTnr, 

te'&saKaswr** 

To which will bt added, a Miscellaneous 

CONCERT. 

To conclude with the highly popular McVo-Drama called the 

FORTY THIEVES. 

All Baba. Mr Taylor. 

Cobler, Mr M 'Gregor. 

Cogia, Mrs C. Bass. 

No. 9, North St David Street. 


j \ GENTEEL FAMILY, residing: in a healthy 

r and pleasant situation, can accommodate TWO BOYS attend- 
ing any of the public .croiruine* in town ; every attention will be paid 
of the'fkmny 0 ’ 10 4,1 respecU win ** toted as members 

Applications may be made to Alexander Cowan, Esq. Moray 
jaghjjn*™ Wallace, Professor Jamieson, and Mr Miller, 

P |5lnb\ 


Edinburgh, Sept. 17, 1829. 

ELOCUTION. 

"ft matt thin ft the manner is at important at IhNAmst 
v you rptak the tense of an anyel, in bad words ana a dis- 
i%l K r LM UTTK * AJIC *» nobody will hear you twice that can 

Chestkrpibld. 

]JJR ROBERTS will RESUME hi* CLASSES 

for ELOCUTION on Thursday, October the first. 
Private Tuition as usuaj~ 

RoRkrts, having been particularly requested hr nume- 
1?a mm tre** ! i° ° vtv tor the JUNIOR BRANCHES of 

5 U wA aAo^ k AttJTui° J helr ao< l uirin « * n ENGLISH PRO- 
IV CI ATl OW, MWs the Organs of Sprrcr are flexible and 
Under command, begs leave to announce that he will receive Pupils 
ow from 9 to 10 o'clock 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


History of the War in the Peninsula under Napoleon ; to 
which is prefixed, a View of the Political and Military 
State of the Four Belligerent Powers . By General 
Foy. Tiro volumes 8vo. London. Treuttel & W iirtt, 
Treuttel, jnn. & Richter. 1S27. 

Narrative of the Peninsular War from 1808 to 1813. By 
Lieut.- Gen. Charles William Vane, Marquees of Lon- 
donderry. Third edition. In tiro volumes 8vo. Lon- 
don. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

History of the Peninsular War ; with plates , ftc. By 
Lieut.-CoL William P. P. Napier, C. B. L. London. 
VoL I. John Murray. VoL 1L Thomas & Wil- 
liam Boone. 1828 and 1829. 

Who, that is old enough to remember, will ever forget 
the time when the news of battles fought and won came 
thick and frequent — more thick and more frequent than, in 
these commercial-travelling times of peace, come the thrice- 
told tale of stage-coach accidents ? Who will forget how, 
on the long and narrow bridge, and the dusky crooked 
lane, which lead to our burgh towns, the post was checked 
In his progress by the citizens crowding to hear a fresh 
story of British valour ? We might live for ages, yet 
never again witness a period when the national heart beat 
so in unison, and when all party feeling seemed merged 
in the intense interest with which all eyes were riveted 
on the great movements of. the belligerent powers on the 
Continent. Those days are gone ! We have turned since, 
tooth and nail, to our old trade of domestic bickering, and 
deep and fierce have been our heart-burnings towards each 
other. But the feelings which that momentous crisis im- 
pressed upon the mind have not yet passed away, and, 
unless we much deceive ourselves, the sacred tie expressed 
in the name of Briton has ever since been held doubly 
dear. The sentiments engendered by the French Revo- 
lution had rent asunder for a while even the bonds of do- 
mestic affection ; and political animosity had assumed a ma- 
lignant and reckless character. But it lost much of this 
in the day of national enthusiasm, when all hearts united in 
one great prayer. Those, too, who fought side by side, 
learned to love each other ; and they brought back and dif- 
fused their kindly feelings when they returned to their own 
firesides. Those days are gone ! We can now look with so- 
bered feelings on the huge struggle, the weight of whose 
presence then sate like a spell on our breast, and baffled our 
attempts to comprehend its workings, or guess at its issues. 
The time is already come when we may safely indulge a 
retrospective view, and hope to profit by the study of the 
past. 

The eventful episode, however, in the history of Europe, 
to which we now allude, demands a writer of no common 
powers. Even supposing that we were already in pos- 
session of all that is necessary to throw light on its darker 
details, the man has not yet appeared that can make a doe 
use of them. Is there reason to think that he ever will 
appear ? A glaitee that can read at once the past and pre- 
sent — an eye undazzled by external splendour, unjaun- 
diced by its own peculiar feelings— a mind alike at home 


in the cabinet and the field — a sympathy with those who, 
In the lower walks of life, act only from impulse, and 
with those who, in their far-reaching plans, are too apt 
to forget the beatings of the human heart — a searching 
judgment, a dramatic vividness of expression, and a fear*- 
less spirit — all these are indispensable ; and where or 
when are all these to be found united ? Meanwhile, as 
materials are accumulating on all hands, we may do some 
service by attempting to appreciate their value, although 
unable to turn them to the noble use of which we speaks 

General Foy's work ought to be treated with leniency ; 
— it is a posthumous publication — it is a fragment — and 
even of that fragment a considerable portion was left in 
an unfinished state. It was to have contained, in the 
first place, a view of the political and military state of the 
belligerent nations, with a comparative view of the powers 
and resources with which they entered the contest ; and, 
in the second place, a history of the transactions, political 
and military, which gave rise to and determined the issue 
of the Peninsular War. The plan is unexceptionable, 
being sufficiently comprehensive to admit of every requi- 
site detail ; but the second part of the work cannot fairly 
be considered as at all executed. The very small portion 
of it which has been given to the public, narrates only the 
preliminary movements down to the time that Junot eva- 
cuated Portugal ; and even this fragment, there is every 
reason to believe, from the vagueness with which the mili- 
tary details are given, is a mere unfinished draught. The 
first part, however, seems to have been almost ready for 
publication at the time of the author’s death, and on it ac- 
cordingly we may hazard a few remarks. 

Foy was a brave, high-minded, and experienced sol- 
dier; and he approved himself, in the senate, an orator of 
no mean powers. But it does not appear, from either his 
writings, his harangues, or his conduct, that he possessed 
that reach of mind which is necessary to form either a 
statesman or a deep thinker. His book contains an im- 
mense fund of facts, which would be more valuable were 
there not rdason to fear that he has often acquiesced with- 
out sufficient enquiry in the truth of a story, because It 
chanced to strengthen a preconceived opinion. His rea- 
soning, in like manner, is often just, but more frequent- 
ly specious. He is induced occasionally, by aiming at 
brilliancy, to express himself with unwarranted strength ; 
and is by this means not seldom led into contradictions. 
He aims at the strictest impartiality, and, we believe, is 
strictly correct in the main. But we must be allowed to 
say, that he has (unconsciously, we daresay) grossly mis- 
represented the character of the British army. On the 
whole, his book, as the work of a man of genius, — of 
one, too, who had seen much, both in peace and in war, 
— is a valuable acquisition. It most, however, be used 
with caution. It forces the reader to think, and cannot 
fail to suggest many profitable thoughts and useful inves- 
tigations ; but unless where its statements are corrobora- 
ted, they cannot be relied upon. 

The Marquess of Londonderry is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be a brave and enterprising cavalry officer. 
His situation, too, on the Duke of Wellington's staff, 
must have given him opportunities of acquiring inforsna- 
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tion not easily attainable by others. And yet, with the 
exception of a few interesting personal anecdotes of his 
great commander, his book contains nothing that, we did 
not already know from other sources, not to say that it 
contains much that is now generally known to be incor- 
rect. The truth that as a personal narrative — as a 
picture of the adventures and feelings of the Colonel of 
the Tenth — the Marquess’s work would have been inte- 
resting ; — It is the sketch of a frank, fearless, buoyant, 
and not over-intellectual soldier. But the wisdom of the 
friend to whom its author intrusted the assortment and 
polishing of his papers, has prefixed a sketch of the poli- 
tical intrigues which gave rise to the war, and has com- 
municated to the production the pretensions of a regular 
history. Weighed in this balance it is found sadly want- 
ing- In one point of view, however, it is important, — as 
showing the feeling which prevailed, even in high quarters, 
in Sir John Moore's army. The Marquess of Londonderry 
‘ s erv e d under that general in his disastrous advance into 
JSpain. We need not now enter into any defence of the re- 
treat to Corunna. That Soult, Wellington, and Napoleon 
have joined in praise of It, is sufficient ; and if, in addition 
to this, any one wish to judge for himself, let him read 
Colonel Napier's masterly demonstration of the circum- 
stances and situation of the army, and the conduct of its 
leader. We advert to this melancholy part of our his- 
tory, not for the sake of adding our feeble tribute to the 
memory of a great and long-misrepresented man ; but 
with the view of expressing the pain it gives us to see 
the Marquess of Londonderry, long after the propriety of 
his General's conduct has been established, and the im- 
propriety of the conduct of those officers who sought to 
shake his plans by their murmuring! — long after the 
hero has sealed his devotion to his country by a martyr's 
death — giving way to petty feelings of resentment at the 
remembrance of some rebukes which Moore had found 
it necessary to bestow upon him. 

Colonel Napier's is a work of a different and much 
higher class. It is strictly a military history, although 
In a war like that which was carried on in the Penin- 
sula, where the political cause was continually giving a 
colour to the feelings of the inhabitants, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid touching occasionally on political matters. 
We find it necessary, therefore, to advert, in the first 
place, to the political dogmas which our author has occa- 
sionally broached. We do this because it gives us an op- 
portunity of expressing our opinion of a political sect 
which has lately become rather numerous, especially upon 
the Continent and among military men. We premise, 
that our remarks apply to this sect in a body, and are not 
in the most distant degree personal to Colonel Napier. 

The creed of these men is, as it were, a florilegium of 
the most specious opinions maintained by the different 
political sects of our times. With the Jacobin, they wor- 
ship intellect alone — the man of talent, according to them, 
being always entitled to take the lead, independent of all 
cither considerations. With the loyalist, they are much 
swayed by the remembrance of ancient and hereditary 
glories ; and, at the same time, they incline to take the 
government which they find in power, and make the most 
of it. With the sceptic, they admire religion, but only 
as a p ret ty useful fading, and their support of it is very 
apt to assume the air of patronage. Now, taken indivi- 
dually, there is not one of these principles inconsistent 
with the purity and honesty of the mind that entertains 
it. Our objection is, that however good in themselves, 
each rests upon convictions and modes of belief incompa- 
tible with the existence of the others. Their adoption, 
therefore, cannot be considered as the result of careful re- 
flection and sound conviction. They have been assumed 
rather as pleasing objects, whereon the feelings and ima- 
gination may repose— as a dress which sits lightly and 
gracefully on a gallant youth, because it is thought to in- 
dicate a liberality of spirit, which gives the finishing grace 
to the warrior’s self-devotion. We object to these prin- 


ciples, that they are superficial, and that they neither form 
the character, nor give consistency to the actions. In 
proof of this, we call to witness their inadequacy to guide 
aright their moot distinguished votaries in the late whirl 
of Europe's affairs. How often were the dauntless, the 
chivalrous, deserted in the hour of need by these unsub- 
stantial supporters, and left to “ turn, and turn, and turn 
again,” until their names became a mockery, and their 
faith a by-word ? Surely all men who attempt to direct 
the principles of others, should first have established a 
steady line of conduct for themselves. An opposite course 
may dazzle for a moment ; but it never can obtain tike 
lasting approbation of the truly wise. 

We return to Colonel Napier's book as a military his- 
tory. Viewed in this light, it will be found possessed of 
the high attributes of sedulous and extensive investiga- 
tion, strict impartiality, and thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject. The author has studied attentively, and with suc- 
cess, the tactical principles of the great leaders of his time. 
He has sought for materials on every hand. Comparing 
his own experience with the narratives of others, and al- 
lowing his extensive store of frets and theories mutually 
to correct each other, he has succeeded in making even 
what books have taught him a vital and integral part of 
his own knowledge. He has thus been enabled to convey 
to us more dear and distinct notions of the particular ac- 
tions, and of their bearings on each other, than any author 
we know. He uniformly speaks out freely and fearless- 
ly, — exposing, on all occasions, weakness and incapacity, 
— or defending, with all the generous ardour of a soldier, 
those great men whose actions have been m is r e p r esented 
by faction or Ignorance. Finally, by constantly compa- 
ring what was executed with what was projected, and 
pointing out the causes of failure, he has succeeded ha 
making his work not merely a history, but one of the 
most instructive treatises on the art of war that has been 
published. He has only to proceed as he has begun, and 
his book, when completed, will be one of which the coun- 
try may be justly proud — one which will go far to place 
the intellectual character of our army on that just footing 
in which it ought to be held both at home and abroad. 

Did space and time permit, we would fain indulge in 
a few general remarks on the subject of the works which 
we have been criticising. When the Spaniards first arose 
with word and deed against the foreign oppressor, there 
was a sympathy awakened for them throughout Europe, 
which made their actions be regarded with an almost su- 
perstitious reverence. Men looked towards Spain after 
the fashion of somnambulists, who, with their wide inex- 
pressive eyes resting on surrounding otjects, see nothing 
but their own thick-coming fancies. In those days, Spain, 
according to the general estimation, was a land of chival- 
ry, of romance, of devoted patriotism. It is a sad thought, 
that things so fair in show — when seen in prospective — 
seldom bear to be looked back upon. It is like viewing 
some scenic illusion from behind,—- it is like sailing over 
some unruffled lake towards the setting sun, and behold- 
ing reflected before us all the gayest hues of eventide, then 
turning round and finding the fairy path over which we 
have passed one sad dull mass of water. Yet the history 
is not without its charm to those who can forget the gay 
dreams of the past, and find a pleasure in contemplating 
the severer beauties of truth. They will see in the Spa- 
niards, a nation which, excluded from intercourse with 
the rest of Europe, had reached the period when age su- 
perinduces stiffness and weakness, and yet were still in 
infantine ignorance -a nation in which incipient dotage 
was linked with the unabated enthusiasm and inexperi- 
ence of youth — a nation which, when called upon to com- 
bat the evils of life, was found to live in a world of its own 
imaginings, and to form its conduct upon them — a nation, 
in short, which seems to have been prophetically typified 
In bis hero by Cervantes. They will see this land of 
dreamers called upon to support the sacred cause of na- 
tional independence against a power esw nt i aii y practical. 
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tnd of this world ; and which, to the dearest and most 
extended apprehension of the realities of life, added a 
lightning rapidity in the execution of its plans. They 
will see the Spaniards themselves obliged, by their weak- 
ness and ignorance, to stand by inactive, while the battle 
for their liberty is fought on their own plains and moun- 
tains between two mightier and more equal powers ; or, 
at the best, embarrassing their allies by their petulant and 
se ns e le ss pretence of assistance. Lastly, they will see all 
that human intelligence and br a v e ry can effect displayed 
on either side in the contest. In the contemplation of the 
mighty game — of the now grotesque, now deeply affecting 
circumstances under which it was played — and in the feel- 
ings and characters evolved daring its progress, the student 
of this war’s history will And subjects for reflection, eleva- 
ting, strengthening, and instructing his mind, and far 
mors than compensating for the loss of those airy visions 
which they banish from his imagination. 


oa the Pursuit of Truth , on the Progress of Know- 
and on the Funda men ta l Principle of all Evidence 

and 'Expectation. By the Author of Essays “ On the 

Formation and Publication of Opinions.” London. 

R. Hunter. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 302. 

Ths author of this work is evidently a Deist, or, at 
least, one who, for the sake of argument, is willing to 
rest ctmtented with Deism. When, t h ere f ore, we say that 
we have perused his book with pleasure, we shall, of 
course, he understood as referring to the intellectual acu- 
men which Its contents display, and not to any accord- 
ance upon our part with the peculiar tenets to which the 
writer is attached. This is a distinction which every 
man of independent mind ought to be able to make. It 
is true, no doubt, that we cannot help being delighted 
with that author most whose views upon philosophical 
and metaphysical subjects chiefly coincide with our own; 
but it would surely argue much weakness, and tend to 
throw suspicion on the soundness of our own modes of 
thinking, were we to turn away with disgust from the 
arguments of those whom circumstances had irresistibly 
impelled to opposite conclusions. Though Dr Beattie, 
and Reid, and Dugald Stewart, were able men, it does 
not, therefore, follow that Hobbes, and Priestly, and 
Hume, were not able men also. All discussion upon the 
phenomena of mind is like a combat at chess ; the skil- 
ful looker-on derives most satisfaction from the play of 
the victor ; hut if his antagonist contest the game well, 
there is no reason why he should not take an interest in 
him also. In one point of view, it is to us all one what 
side may be espoused, or what opinions may be promul- 
gated, by any candidate on the field of intellectual gladia- 
torshlp. We are of course anxious that truth should be 
ultimately successful ; but error is the very foundation 
upon which troth builds her temple, and unless a mass 
of error had been previously overturned, no one could 
say in what troth consisted. Besides, error is many- 
tongued and hydra-headed, — is strong, and arrogant, and 
positive ; and it will not do to turn away from It with 
contempt, or to try to crush it by the strong hand of 
power. It must, if possible, be pulled up by the roots, 
rather than merely trampled on or cut down. To do 
this requires patience, and dexterity, and forbearance. 
Nay, there is often much to admire about error *. it is 
like a flourishing weed, which, though Hs juice be poison, 
Is, nevertheless, fair to the sight, and pleasant to the 
smell. There is, we suspect, some poison in the work 
before us, yet is it mixed up with much nutritious and 
wholesome food. 

The volume contains three Essays, each of whieh is 
subdivided Into parts or chapters. The first Essay is on 
the Pursuit of Truth, and on the Duty of Enquiry. The 
subject is somewhat trite ; but It is bandied well, and in 
a bold and liberal spirit. The author, we think, has 
huM thirty and .truly the state of mind firrourable and 
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unfavourable to the pursuit of truth, the circumstances 
in which enquiry is a duty, the prejudices adverse to en- 
quiry, the influence of the institutions and practices of 
society, and the feelings with which the results of en- 
quiry ought to be communicated and received. To this 
portion of the work, the only objection we are inclined to 
make is, that the writer does not seem to he sufficiently 
aware of the fact, that, in the present state of society, R 
is absolutely necessary, for its harmony and well-being, 
that a very great part of the population be contented to 
take for granted the conclusions to which other men have 
come ; for, were all to indulge in investigations of their 
own, a thousand crude and contradictory notions would 
inevitably take possession of half-educated minds. It is, 
of course, to be regretted, that so few are placed in cir- 
cumstances favourable to enquiry ; but it Is better to sub- 
mit to a bad state of things, than to make it worse, by an. 
injudicious attempt to make it better — The second Essay, 
which is on the P rogr es s of Knowledge, pleases us exceed- 
ingly. It is in the form of a dialogue ; and, though the 
views It takes are in many respects very different from 
those of Southey, yet, for the precision of its style, and 
the varied nature of* its illustrations, it would do no dis- 
credit to that gentleman ; while, for soundness of think- 
ing, and accuracy of conclusion, we are rather inclined to 
think that it is entitled to the palm. — The third and last 
Essay is perhaps the ablest of the whole. It is upon the 
much-disputed subject of Causation, and the Principles of 
Evidence. Its drift, however, though never distinctly stated, 
obviously is to show that it is impossible to prove a miracle, 
or any thing involving a deviation from the uniform suc- 
cession of causes and effects. The argument is very in- 
geniously managed, but H is not conclusive ; and for this 
reason : We are perfectly willing to grant the whole of 
our author’s premises ; — we grant that there could be no 
such thing as evidence at all, without a uniformity of 
cause and effect, and that, were we to confine ourselves 
solely to the world in which we live, no testimony of a 
third person or persons would be sufficient to convince us 
that in any one case this uniformity had been departed 
from, it being more likely that the witnesses themselves 
should have been deceived, than that nature should have 
contradicted itself. But then our author should have re- 
collected that he professes to be a Deist, by which is meant, 
that, from certain effects, apparent to all, he cannot help 
believing in the existence of an unseen cause— external to 
this world, and independent of it. Now, it must be from 
this great first cause that all effects spring ; and surely, 
if this first cause be a being of intelligence, he may regu- 
late the effects as to him seems good. We therefore here 
make one step, namely, that this great Being has it in bis 
power, in any individual instance, to decree a deviation 
from the usual uniformity of cause and effect. The Deist 
cannot maintain that there is any absolute and blind ne- 
cessity for the uniformity which prevails. The only other 
question therefore is, Whether, for wise purposes, this 
Being may not see proper to ordain such deviation ; and 
whether, its possibility being allowed, there is any evi- 
dence sufficient to convince us that it has been ordained. 
Our author argues truly, that in all common cases, how- 
ever numerous and respectable the persons may he who 
bear witness to such deviation having occurred, the great 
principle of the uniformity of causation, upon which all 
belief is founded, would militate effectually against our 
giving credit to their testimony, because a combination of 
circumstances is much more likely to affeot human testi- 
mony — which is the result of complex causes — than It la 
to distort any of the common sequences of cause and effect 
in the natural world, which are simple, and may easily 
be verified at any time by experiment. But may not 
cases be conceived where, under the agency of a Supreme 
Being, the ordinary sequence of cause and effect is, at a 
particular time and place, altered or suspended in the ma- 
terial world, in order to give a new impulse and direction 
to the moral world? One great argument again* ghosts 
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Is, that their reported appearance very rarely seems to be 
Mowed by any practical or beneficial result ; and certain- 
ly if we were informed that ice did not melt when thrown 
into the fire, or that the mercury of a barometer stood at 
the height of 30 inches in the exhausted receiver of an 
air-pump, we should be justified in disbelieving so cause- 
less a deviation from the ordinary laws of the materia] 
world. But if we had any reason whatever to think it 
probable or possible that the very framer of these laws 
chose to suspend them in these individual instances, in 
order to impress certain great truths upon our mind, then 
it does not seem inconsistent with the constitution of our 
nature to receive, as sufficient, testimony which would not 
otherwise have been satisfactory. If we suppose that 
the deviation has really happened, we can account for it ; 
but if we deny it, there is no manner in which we can 
explain the strange alteration that has taken place in the 
•minds of those men who attest the fact. We have not put 
•this matter perhaps in so clear a light as we could wish, 
but we are unwilling to expatiate upon the subject. 

We have already said that, on the whole, we look upon 
this work as one of very considerable talent, and we re- 
commend it to the attentive perusal of that small propor- 
tion of the reading public of the present day who are in- 
terested in the study of mind and in the discovery of phi- 
losophical truth. As a fair specimen of the author's manly 
and vigorous style, we present our readers with the fol- 
lowing extract upon the propriety of publishing or con- 
cealing one's opinions, whatever these may be. It is from 
the second Essay, the dialogue on the Progress of Know- 
ledge: 

“ AT. Every one must be struck with the discordance of 
tone between the sentiments of our literature, of our public 
•debates, of our formal documents, on the one hand, and those 
heard in private society, and exhibited in the common habits 
of life, on the other. The same individual, who has been 
speaking to the popular prejudices of the day in public, will 
often let you see, by a sneer or a jest, or, at all events, by 
the principles which regulate his daily conduct, that he has 
In reality been playing the actor, and duping his audience. 
Hence our literature does not present us with the actual 
sentiments entertained. There is nothing like general sin- 
cerity in the profession of opinions. Tne intellect of the 
age is cowed. 

“ B. A great part of what appears to be insincerity, may 
perhaps be ascribed to a want of the power to perceive logi- 
cal inconsistencies, and some part to the babit of thought- 
lessly expressing in private society opinions not seriously en- 
tertained. It has been remarked, by an able -writer, that 
were we to know what was said of us in our absence, we 
could seldom gather the real opinions of the speakers 
4 There are so many things said from the mere wantonness 
of the moment, or from a desire to comply with the tone of 
the company ; so many from the impulse of passion, or the 
ambition to be brilliant ; so many idle exaggerations, which 
the heart, in a moment of sobriety, would disavow, that fre- 
quently the person concerned would learn anything sooner 
tnan the opinions entertained of him, and torment himself, as 
injuries ot the deepest dye, with things injudicious, perhaps, 
and censurable, but which were the mere sallies of thought- 
less levity/ A similar observation might be made with regard 
to moral and ]>olitical opinions. Things are said in the so- 
cial or the listless hoar, when the mind relaxes from the 
tension of steady thought, which would be disowned when 
the intellect bad collected all its forces, and was calmly and 
solemnly looking at the whole bearings of the subject. Be- 
sides, if it were not so, I think you judge the matter too ri- 
gidly. Actual simulation of opinions I will not defend ; 
bat surely there Is a species of dissimulation, or (not to use 
a word with which unfavourable associations are connected) 
of suppression, which, far from being culpable, may be pru- 
dent, and even meritorious, nay, absolutely necessary. 1 
think 1 have heard you assert, that if any man were now 
to promulgate the moral and {wlitical opinions (could they 
be known; which will generally prevail at the end of two 
hundred years from this time, he would be hooted from so- 
ciety. In this sentiment 1 do not participate, as I see no 
room for so immense a change as it supposes; but, on your 
own grounds, a prudent reserve is commendable. 

44 N. The sentiment was expressed, perhaps, too broadly; 

• hot, without pretending to form & conjecture as to what 


such future opinions mayjbe, 1 think it substantially cor- 
rect. 1 will grant you, therefore, that it is prudent in m 
man to suppreM any opinions flagrantly hostile to popular 
prejudice; but it is not, you wQl allow, high-minded ; if it 
escape our contempt, it is not a species of conduct to raise 
the glow of enthusiastic admiration, to 4 dilate our strong 
conception with kindling majesty,' and to elevate us, for a 
time at le a st, above the dead level of our nature. The poet 
■ays,— 

4 Give me the line that ploughs its stately course, 

Like the proud swan, conquering the stream by force 

and I confess my admiration will always follow him who 
boldly breasts the current of popular prejudice, forcing bis 
wav by his native energy. Nor can I help thinking, that 
such a man, if he combined undeviating coolness, modera- 
tion, integrity, and simplicity of mind, with great intellect- 
ual powers, would, in the end, extort the forbearance at 
least of the host of enemies who would rush to the Miwm niw 
from the instinct of fear. 

44 A. Such conduct would undoubtedly excite the admira- 
tion of a few, but it would be the destruction of the happi- 
ness of the individual, unless he were singularly constituted. 
It is a fearful thing for any man to encounter the execra- 
tion, or even the tacit condemnation, of the society in which 
he lives. And moreover, it is questionable whether, sup- 
posing even his sentiments to be true, he would promote the 
cause by such a bold and reckless course. For any system 
of thoughts to be received with effect, the minds of the com- 
munity must be in a state of preparation for it. If promul- 
gated too early, it is cast back into obscurity by tbe offended 
prejudices of society, or becomes a prominent otyect, against 
which they are perpetually exasperating themselves. It is 
a light-house amidst the breakers. The genius of a Smeaton 
in philosophy would be required to erect an intellectual 
structure of this kind, capable at once of giving intense light 
and withstanding the moral turbulence by which It would 
be assailed. A premature disclosure of any doctrine, you 
may rest assured, retards its ultimate reception. In fact, a 
forbearance to utter all that a man thinks is a species of 
continence necessary throughout tbe whole progress of ci- 
vilisation; at every step the commanding minds of the age 
being in one state, and the feelings and opinions of tbe ma- 
jority in another directly hostile to it.” — Pp. 161-7. 

Before concluding, we beg particularly to allude to the 
Chapter on Necessity, in which the author states what 
we conceive to be the only sound and rational view of that 
much-agitated subject. 


Poems Written in the Leisure Hours of a Journeyman. 

Mason, Inverness. 1829. Pp. 268. 

Dioclesian. A Dramatic Poem. By Thomas Double- 
day. London. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1829. Pp. 110. 

We class these books together, because they both oou- 
tain poetry, and for no other reason that we know of. 
We shall speak of the first, first. 

The day has gone by when a literary mechanic used to 
be regarded as a phenomenon. Considering, Indeed, the 
wide diffusion of a certain superficial sort of knowledge, 
tbe wonder rather is, that we do not see more persons in 
the inferior walks of life seized with the cacoetkes scribendi . 
One of the great characteristics of the present age is, that 
all terror of coming before the public has died away, and, 
like the breaking up of the feudal system, or the destruc- 
tion of the oid noblesse at the French Revolution, hun- 
dreds have rushed into those literary circles formerly ao 
•elect and exclusive, and the aristocracy of letters has been 
swept off by the torrent. Things may be carried to ex- 
tremes in both ways. A literary coterie may be too jea- 
lous and scrupulous, and may shat themselves in within 
a high barrier, over which genius may in vain attempt to 
climb, and, discouraged by repeated failures, may ulti- 
mately sink into obscurity and neglect. Or, on the con- 
trary, every barrier may be overturned, the deference duo 
to the patres conscripti may be entirely done away with, 
a rabble rout may be seen carelessly wandering over the 
Parnassian hill, or indulging in vulgar pie-nic parties by 
the Castalian wave, as if these woe their own hereditary 
domain ; and, in short, in tbs very spirit of lawfcn dn- 
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ihocrmcy, mongrels of every sort may rush in “ where 
’angels fear to tread.*' In times past, when, at rare inter- 
nals, a man of genius, though of lowly birth and imper- 
fect education, knocked modestly at the gate of the temple, 
there was no reason why he should not be instantly wel- 
comed in ; but in times present, when all sorts of little ragged 
boys have reading and spelling whipped into them, it is 
necessary to be more chary of our hospitality ; for a smat- 
tering of knowledge is a terrible breeder of vanity, and it 
will not do to allow everybody who has acquired a cer- 
tain command of his mother tongue, and who boasts a 
tolerable liveliness of fancy, to suppose that he is therefore 
sririe to instruct and astonish mankind. It must be very 
evident, on a moment's reflection, that, before the same 
facilities were held out for the acquisition of knowledge, 
It could ooly be the mens divinior that prompted the pea- 
sant or the mechanic to seek after it ; but now the order 
Is inverted, — a certain degree of knowledge is forced upon 
every one, and the consequence of its acquisition is too 
often a belief in the mind of the person acquiring it, that 
he poss es ses extraordinary powers. A hundred years ago, 
or less, this belief might have been fairly entertained, be- 
cause he must resolutely have encountered, and perseve- 
riogly overcome, many difficulties to reach his object, and 
there must have been a secret principle within him, urging 
him on to outstrip his compeers ; but do not let him in- 
dulge any such notion now, or be ignorant of the change 
which has gradually been extending itself throughout all 
the ramifications of society. We verily believe, that every 
second man in Scotland could, at this moment, write a 
book upon some subject or other, either in prose or verse ; 
and though every one of these books would have entitled 
its author to reputation a century ago, it would not now 
entitle him to any thing but an acknowledgment that he 
possessed a degree of information similar to what almost 
every body else possessed. The praise bestowed upon any 
achievement, whether physical or intellectual, should al- 
ways be in proportion to the difficulty of its accomplish- 
ment. Were a second Robert Burns to spring up now, 
he would not be entitled to so much praise as the first 
Robert Burns, because he would not have the same diffi- 
culties to contend with. We do not say, be it observed, 
that the present age is more likely to produce a Robert 
Burns, for its spirit Is rather that of smoothness and su- 
perficiality ; but this we say, that smoothness and super- 
ficiality being so prevalent, we are not to be expected, at 
every step we take, to fall down and worship them. 

These remarks apply generally to the numerous works 
we have recently had occasion to see by weavers, spin- 
ners, masons, shopkeepers, and others ; but they do not 
apply particularly to the poems of the Journeyman Mason 
now before us. It would be unfair to single him out as an 
example of his whole class, and hang him up in terro - 
rest,. without any previous warning. So far from doing 
this, we have no hesitation in saying that our Journey- 
man Mason has abilities, which it is his duty to cultivate 
to the utmost. He is a good clear thinker, and has no 
inconsiderable share of the poetical temperament in his 
constitution. We do not expect that he will ever reach 
to any very great eminence, for, as aU are more or less 
eminent now-a-days, it is only a few — a very few, of the 
master minds who can soar much above the crowd ; but 
we expect, nay, we are sure, that he may make himself 
respected, and even looked up to in his own circle, and to 
a certain extent beyond his own circle ; and if we consi- 
der the matter properly, this is the whole that any ra- 
tional man need ever think of arriving at. There can 
be only one king in England, and there can be only ten 
or twelve in all Europe, but there may be innumerable 
petty chiefs, greatly beloved and admired by their own 
‘clans and tribes. This reflection, we suspect, is all we 
can offer to console better men than even Journeymen 
-Masons. Our present Mason, however, is a man not to 
be despised. He makes, perhaps, rather too much pa- 
rade about his being a Journeyman -Mason, but this may 


be excused in consideration of the very sensible prose and 
very 'respectable poetry which he writes. The following 
stanzas, for instance, may be read with pleasure many 
hundred miles beyond the boundaries of Cromarty : 

ON SEEING A SUN-DIAL IN A CHURCHYARD. 

“ Grey dial-stone, I fain would know 
What motive placed thee here, 

Where darkly opes the frequent grave. 

And rests the frequent bier. 

Ah ! bootless creeps the dusky shade 
Slow o’er the figured plain ; 

When mortal life has paw'd away. 

Time counts bis hours in vain. 

“ As sweep the clouds o'er ocean's breast 
When shrieks the wintry wind, 

So doubtful thoughts, grey dial-stone, 

Come sweeping o'er my mind : 

I think of what could place thee here, 

Of those beneath thee laid, 

And ponder if thou wert not raised 
In mockery o'er the dead. 

“ Nay ! man, when on life’s stage they fret, 

May mock his fellow-men ; 

Forsooth, their soberest pranks afford 
Rare food for mock’rr then : 

But ah ! when past their brief sojourn, 

When Heaven's dread doom is said. 

Beats there a human heart could pour 
Light mockeries o'er the dead ? 

“ The fiend unblest, who still to harm 
Directs his felon power, 

Mav ope the book of grace to him 
Whose day of grace is o'er ; 

But sure the man has never lived 
In any age or clime, 

Could raise, in mockary o'er the dead, 

The stone that measures time. 

u Grey dial-stone, I fain would know 
What motive placed thee here, 

Where sadness heaves the frequent sigh. 

And drops the frequent tear. 

Like the carved, plain, grey dial-otone, 

Grief's weary mourners be ; 

Dark sorrow metes out time to them. 

Dark shade marks time on thee. j 

" Yes ! sure 'twas wise to place thee here. 

To catch the eye of him 
To whom earth's brightest gauds appear 
Worthless, and dim, and aim. 

We think of time, when time has fled ; 

The friend our tears deplore, 

The God our light, proud hearts deny. 

Our grief- worn hearts adore. 

« Grey stone, o'er thee the lazy night 
Passes untold, away ; 

Nor is it thine at noon to teach 
When foils the solar ray. . 

In death's dark night, grey dial-stone, 

Cease all the works of men ; 

In life, if Heaven withholds its aid, 

Bootless their works and vain.” 

Nor are we less pleased with the following poem, which 
we have slightly abridged, although the whole of it pos- 
sesses much merit : 

ODE TO MY MITMSa TONGUE. 

“ I lo’e the tones in mine ear that rung 
In the days when care was unkend to me ; 

Av, I lo’e thee weel, my mither tongue, 

Though gloom the sons o' iear at thee. 

Ev'n now though little skill'd to slog. 

I've rax'd me down my simple lyre ; 

O ! while I sweep ilk sounding string. 

Nymph o* my mither tongue, Inspire! 

« I lo’e thee weel, my mither tongue, 

Au' a' thy tales, or sad or wild ; 
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Right early to my heart they cl line, 

Right toon my darkening thoughts brguilrid . 

Ay, aft to thy tangs o’ a l&ngsyne day. 

That tell o J the bluidy fight sublime. 

I’ve listen'd, till died the present away. 

An’ return'd the deeds o* departed time* 

M An* gloom the sons o' lear at thee ? 

An* art thou reckon'd poor an' mean ? 

Ah ! could I tell as weel's I see. 

Of a* thou art, an' a' thou'st been ! 

In thee has sung th* enraptured bard 
His triumphs oyer pain and care ; 

In courts an camps thy voice was heard— 

Aft heard within the house o' prayer. 

“ In thee whan came proud England's might, 

Wi* its steel to dismay and its gold to seduce. 
Blazed the bright soul o’ the Wallace wight, 

And the patriot thoughts o' the noble Brucr* 
Thine were the rousing strains that breathed 
Frae the warrior-bard ere dosed the fray j 
Thine whan victory his temples wreathed. 

The sang that arose o'er the prostrate fee. 

u An* loftier still, the enraptured saint. 

Whan .the life o' time was glimmering awa*. 

Joyful o' heart, though feeble and faint, 

Tauld in thee o' the glories be saw — 

O’ the visions bright o' a coming life, 

O' angels that joy o'er the dodng graven 
An* o' Him that bore turmoil an* strife. 

The children o* death to succour and save. 

“ An* aft, whan the bluid-hounds track'd the heath, 
Whan follow'd the bands o' the bluidy Dundee, 
The sang o' praise, an' the prayer o' death, 

Arose to Heaven in thee : 

In thee, whan Heaven's ain sons were call'd 
To sever ilk link o' the papal chain. 

Thunder'd the ire o' that champion bauld. 

Whom threat'nings and dangers assail'd In vain. 

“ Ah, mither tongue ! in days o' yore, 

Fu* mony a noble bard was thine ; 

The clerk o' Dunkeld and the ooothy Dunbar, 

An' the heat o' the Stuart line; 

An* him wha tauld o* Southron wrang 
Cow'd by the might o' Scottish men ; 

Him o' the Mount and the gleesome sang. 

And him the pride o* the Hawthornden. 

“ Of bards were thine in latter days 
Sma* need to tell, my mither tongue ; 

Right bauld and alee were Feigie's lays. 

An' roar'd the laugh whan Ramsay sung : 

But wha without a tear can name 
The swain this warl shall ne'er forget? 

Thine, mither tongue, his songs o* feme,— 

Twill learning be to ken thee yet l" 

We understand that the author of these poems is only 
six-and-twenty, and judging by them there is every rea- 
son to hope, th a t before he is s i x-and- thirty, he may rise 
to considerable distinction. In the present miscellaneous 
collection we think he has f allen into an error, which we 
observe to be a very common one *mnng the less *Ms tin- 
gulsbed votaries of Apollo. Finding themselves in a sort 
of vague poetical mood, and imagining that “ the fit is on 
them," they wander forth into the fields, or shut them- 
selves up in their room, and determine to write something 
— it is all one what. Accordingly, they commence with 
the first subject that presents itself, and having set down 
without any ultimate end or aim their first tr ain of 
Moas, they either break off suddenly without coming to 
any point, or, finding that their poetical vein is not ex- 
fceusted, they continue to write on in a rambling and de- 
sultory manner, till they weary both themselves and 
their readers. Now, these persons are not aware that 
the choice of a sutject, and the conception of the proper 
mode of treating it, point out the man of true genius 


more readily, pe rha p s , than any thing else. A vigorous; 
and highly poetical mind is not contented with the power 
of saying something sweet and pretty upon any thing. It 
m a kes for itself subjects, and gives to each subject a uni- 
ty and completeness by the mode in which it treats it. 
We doubt that a man of first-rate genius would write 
a long poem in heroie verse, which he would entitle 
w The Patriot," or that he would write an “ Ode to 
Mrs or an “ Ode to William." There is some- 

thing vague and unmeaning in these titles, which implies 
something vague in the thoughts of the writer. We se- 
riously recommend all young poets to he sure that they’ 
have something worth writing about before they begin to 
write at alL 

The Dramatic Poem of “ Diodesian" will not detain 
us long. There is a good deal of power in it, and, as a 
whole, it inspires us with considerable respect for the 
author, Mr Thomas Doubleday, whom we suppose to bo 
a gentleman and a scholar. His besetting sins are, ob- 
scurity and mannerism, which often render his sublimity 
scarcely intelligible. The last days of Diodesian — the 
mighty Pagan, who fell down from his high elevation 
before the genius of Christianity — afford a good theme for 
poetry ; and though Mr Doubleday has not exactly treated 
it in the manner we could have wished, he has dosn 
enough to convince us that there is in him both vigorous 
thought and lofty feeling. We subjoin one short extract, 
— a part of one of Dioclesian’s soliloquies in his tower at 
Salons : 

Dioclxsian ( alone.} 

Methinks the moon that rose so bright to-night. 

Hath hurried to decline ; and, as with dread. 

Sunk in the Adriatic, that lay smiling 

And trembling like a bride. And now the clouds^ 

Reft of the beam, and the unstable winds, 

'Gin rage contentious strife, and in their war 
Blot the dim hills and distant glimmering sea : 

All now is night— all, save th' eternal stars, 

The better part of night— and nought is heard 
But the wild voices of the winds, and clouds 
Which stoop too near the rugged-bosom'd world. 

Brushing the mountain tops, and giant towers. 

That emulate the mountains. 

(He pauses. ) Gloom ! still, gloom I 
Igaze into th' abyss— and from beneath 
Tne vap*rous darkness thickens — as it rose 
From some Lemiean Fen ; heavy and dank ; 

Flagging on lurid wing. 

(He walks about disturbed. ) Mort darkness?— yea; 

Night is, to-night, distemper'd and apace, 

The swarthy monarch frowns ! The restless blasts 
Are voiced in sympathy— the starry sky 
Grows darker. O'er its glittering fields, behold 
The phalanx of the many- winged clouds 
Is making swift aggression. They move on ; 

And darkness comes to darkness. 

Let it come 

And la this all ?— doth Fame live, to die tbos. 

And find such night as this ?— shall Diodesian 
Thus wane and dwindle to the common end ; 

Less than a dream ; and, at the best, a shade j 
Food for Oblivion’s unsubstantial maw? 

Trod out of life— nay, being ; as the slave 

Whose breath is not his own, or outcast vile 

Condemn'd for insufficient food to whine 

StUl at another’s cate ; and basely share 

With the gorged hound, that, grudging, hoarsely bays 

At such companionship ? If uiis snail be, 

Then all is baseless, and yon burning stars 
But motes that swim before the sightless eye ; 

Born of the night ; and, like their parent, only 
Beings of negation ; inorganic ; void ; 

Shadow-sprung shadows. 

We believe Mr Doubleday has not been before the pub-’ 
lie till now. We shall be glad to meet with him again soon, 
and shall then- be able to point out more acouratdy wbsl 
rank he is entitled to bold, and likdy to attain* 
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Extremes on the Derivation of the English Language j to 
which is added, in a series of Extracts , the History of 
Language i and a view of its general Principles , as 
pointed out by the Etymologies of various Tongues, In- 
tended for the use of the higher Classes in English 
Schools, By William Graham, of the Cupar Aca- 
demy. Cupar. R. Tullis. 1829. 

Seated, as we are, in our editorial capacity, on a Chim- 
borazo peak, “ with meteor standard to the winds un- 
furled,** and “ looking from our throne of clouds o’er half 
the world,” we might, perhaps, naturally enough be sup- 
posed to overlook small as well as distant objects. But 
it is not so ; and we can confidently assure our worship- 
pers, for such are the majority of our readers, (rejected 
contributors always excepted,) that, as kings hays long 
hands, good eyes, and fine ears, so we, “ au{ see 

as far, and observe as narrowly, as if we were actually 
present and percipient throughout our vast domain. Be- 
sides, we have as many elves at our command as ever 
Prospero had, who can assume any shape they please, and 
are ever on the alert to do us service. No sooner does 
a rabbit perk up its ears, or a snipe flash from a spring, 
than pop goes a gun, or wowf goes a terrier, by means of 
which noises we are immediately apprised of the occur- 
rence. No spider, in fact, sits more safe aud central 
than we; our own sensitive heart forming the “ aureum 
miliarium” from which all outward ramifications pro- 
ceed, and in which all home-bound tendencies end. We 
are precisely in the situation described by the old Cove- 
nanter in his prayer : “ Lord,” said he, after labouring 
long for a simile to illustrate his notion of omniscience — 
“ Lord, thou art just like a wee mouse in a hole of the 
wa*; thou aeest a* body, and naebody sees thee.” So 
much, by way of playful introduction to rather a learned 
article. 

We are well acquainted with Mr Graham’s character 
as a teacher and as a scholar ; and having occasionally 
been present at the examifiation of his pupils in Cupar 
Academy, we can speak of him as an author under lights 
and illustrations of high import. It is our decided opi- 
nion, in which we shall probably be borne out by every 
one acquainted with Mr Graham, smith of Dundee, that 
his method of teaching is original ; that his way of com- 
municating instruction is most successful ; and that his 
mind is rich with useful and varied knowledge, and well 
fitted to strike out for itself pathways of improvement, 
which minds of less energy and compass would infallibly 
be Mind to. We shall establish the truth of these re- 
marks, by a reference to the work now before us, which 
contains “ Exercises on the Derivation of the English 
Language,” together with “ a Series of Extracts,” illus- 
trative of its history and general principles. Let us first 
speak of the “ Exercises,” and then of the “ Extracts,” 
— the subjects being separate and distinct. 

We have talked, and are daily compelled to talk, (and, 
as Johnson says, such talk is not conversation,) with a set 
of very wise ones, who question the utility of references 
to the original languages, from which many words in our 
own are derived, where the languages referred to have 
not been previously, and to a respectable amount, acquired, 
by the scholar. Of what use, say these flat crawlers 
over the surface of argument, — of what use are such de- 
rivations, when the word adduced in derivation is 
equally in need of explanation with the word explained ? 
In order that a distinct answer may be returned to this 
question, we shall adduce an example, ad aperturam, from 
Mr Graham’s book. The word “ Puto ” signifies, ori- 
ginally, to prune ; and hence, when applied to the mind, 
not to think, but to form an opinion, “ putando ,” by 
pruning off superfluous subjects. Now, there is a large 
family of derivatives from this same parent, all of which 
come' either from the pruning, or secondary source, and 
so soon as you have gone to the fountain-head, you pos- 
sess a key to their various significations. To “ axnpo- 
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| tate,” or cut around, and by cutting around, to cut off; to 
u compute,” — to calculate-- to place the objects collective- 
ly in your thought or mind, and so on. Thus, even in 
reference to eland fication, or that law by which we tie, 
and are ever endeavouring, for mutual convenience, to 
tie up, our knowledge in bundles — this method, adopted 
by Mr Graham, is calculated to facilitate acquisition, 
and promote accuracy of arrangement. Like things, 
though seemingly unlike, (as in the case of amputation 
and computation ,; are arranged together ; and the memo- 
ry, instead of recollecting every straw in the sbea£ has 
only to remember the sheaf itself. But more — this ex- 
cellent plan of Mr Graham is calculated, not only to fa- 
cilitate recollection and classification, but to develope and 
strengthen the receiving faculties. It was long assumed 
that young persons cannot reason, or, at least, that they 
should not do so prematurely, and burdens have been 
placed on foals* backs, and weights laid upon the limbs of 
childhood for the sake of analogy; but all this is exploded 
doctrine now. Where there is an appetite for food, there 
is a stomach to digest it ; and our passions and faculties 
never come into play till the season when they are ca- 
pable of being exercised. If a child, or very young per- 
son, have an appetite for reasoning, as all children have, 
you are sure that it is not premature, unless you are a 
better judge than the Creator himself; and you may, with 
as much safety, supply the reasoning as the digestive hu- 
mour with such food as both demand. To show how 
truly this is the case, we need only refer to Mr Wood’s 
school, to Mr Collet’s at Abbotshall, or to Cupar Aca- 
demy. 

The first principles, then, being granted, let us see how 
Mr Graham’s Exercises on Derivation work. Take this 
sentence, for example : — “ The consequence will be, that 
Mr Graham will become a man of consequence.” Now, 
in Mr Graham’s book, the student Is told that con signi- 
fies together — and sequence, I follow ; and out of these two 
elements the apparently distinct and separate meanings of 
“ consequence,” like those of computation and amputation, 
are to be conjoined ; and this can in no case be done with- 
out exercising the faculty of reason, and that, too, in a field 
rich with a harvest of the same produce. u The conse- 
quence win be,” that is, “ the thing that will follow, to- 
gether with the thing mentioned.” A tail of an animal is 
a consequence to his body, and so is the tail of a paper 
kite; — in the same sense, and under the same analogy, 
that “ the consequence ” of an action presents the idea of 
what follows after, and is joined with that action. What, 
then, is a “ man of consequence ?”. Ask a Highland laird 
when his tail is on, and he will inform you. A poor, 
unnoticed, uninfluential individual Is not, but a man of 
consequence is, followed, though it is possible he may not 
be respected. Here again, respected comes in for explana- 
tion. It means, according to Graham, “ looked back 
upon.” When did Byron or Sir Walter Scott ever go 
along the streets without their being *< respected f" What 
then do you make of “ suspected f That is a different 
thing ; — one looking upward from beneath his eyebrows^ 
with a prying expression which he wishes to conceal, in- 
timates want of confidence — suspicion. Examples of this 
sort might be multiplied ad infinitum ; and it is therefore 
evident, that, in this classification which Graham’s system 
implies, there is fund for reasoning on subjects of daily 
occurrence, and respecting which it is impossible that any 
mind of ordinary reach and activity can avoid reasoning. 

Let us now say a word or two on the “ Extracts,” 
which are meant to elucidate the history and principles 
of language. To these, learned as they are, and useful, 
we make no doubt, we have nevertheless one oljectien. 
It is not that they are ill calculated to open the mind and 
set it a-thinkiog, but that they, in some cases, seem to con- 
tradict each other, and thus tend, in so far, to perplex the 
general reader as well as the student. That we may not 
be supposed to proceed upon an assumption, we shall quote 
two short passages under reference : 
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“ The verbs, however, are not themselves the primitive 
words of our language. They are all in a state of compo- 
sition — they are like the secondary mountains of the earth. 
They have been formed posterior to the ancient cultivation 
Of human speech, which are the nouns.”— P. 16S, Part II. 

“ Nouns, or the names of objects, are derived from verbs.” 
P. 166. 

Now we are quite aware that these two things are re- 
concilable, and that this is in some measure effected in 
the extracts before us ; but still we think that a view in 
which such seeming discrepancies did not occur, would 
have been preferable in an elementary volume. That 
objects were originally named from qualities, whether 
these qualities were permanent or temporary, whether 
adjective or verbal, no one who understands the nature of 
die ter nofc will deny ; and that verbs, in a more advanced 
state of any language, are again derived immediately and 
directly from nouns, whose original verbal or adjective 
signification has ceased to be felt , is equally certain ; and 
there lies betwixt these two facts a connecting field, over 
which, in a second edition, Mr Graham may exercise his 
talents carefully and successfully. An eye, to the ordi- 
nary speaker, is quite arbitrary ; no one thinks of or feels 
the derivation ; and hence the verb to eye — hand the noun, 
and hand the verb, — part the noun, and part the verb — 
head the noun, and head the verb, &c are all “ in pari 
casu but that does not militate against the fact, that 
all those seemingly arbitrary sounds were originally de- 
rived from some particular quality or use. The verbal 
or adjective expressions from which eye , hand, head, part , 
&c. were originally derived, have been lost sight of, the 
general quality or use has superseded the particular, and 
<m this general use a new verb has been constructed. 
These are the primary and secondary parts of speech, in 
spite of Heame and Horne Tooke ; and hence. In all lan- 
guages, original nouns are expressive of particular quali- 
ties, and the farther up you go, you have the more of 
them ; witness : — Fud, a short tail, — rap , a smart stroke, 
— stour , moving dust, &c. The words tail, stroke , and 
dust, were all equally particular and derivative once , but 
have now been generalized. One word has been built 
upon another, and another again upon that, and so on 
through an infinity of successive formations. 

We conclude by earnestly recommending this valuable 
volume to all teachers whose minds are open to convic- 
tion, and capable of benefiting by the well-directed la- 
bours and talents of its author. 


* An Autumn in Italy, Being Constable’s Miscellany, 
VoL XLVI. Edinburgh. 1829. 

This is a very pleasantly written volume. The author 
is evidently a man of taste and good sense. We believe 
it is the first work he has given to the public, but he is 
not altogether unknown to the readers of the Literary 
Journal, having contributed to its pages several inte- 
resting “ Letters from Rome,” which, we perceive, he 
has incorporated with his book. He appears to have made 
a pretty extensive tour through the north of Italy and the 
States of the Church. He visited all the principal cities, 
and describes them graphically and minutely. We do not 
observe that his researches have led him to any very new 
discoveries, or any very deep train of thought ; but he 
passes from subject to subject smoothly and agreeably ; and 
he will be read with pleasure, both by those who may 
wish to recall to their remembrance scenes which they 
themselves have seen, and by those who are content to 
sit by the fireside, and listen to what other men have to 
say of foreign lands. 


Fine Arts — The Annuals for 1830. — Friendship's 
Offering . — The Amulet. — The Winter's Wreath . — The 
Juvenile Forget-me-Not. 

. We have seen the greater part of the embellishments 
of these pretty presents for the ensuing Christmas, and 


some of them are, as usual, exceedingly beautiful. Ws 
shall introduce a few of them to the acquaintance of our 
readers. In “ Friendship’s Offering,” there are twelve 
as pleasing specimens of the painter’s power, and the en- 
graver’s art, as one could wish to see. We wonder who 
J. Wood is, for three of the twelve are by him, and they 
are all fine things. Imprimis , we have a lovely creature 
with a bunch of wild roses in her hand, a smile upon her 
lips, innocence in her eye, and “ waving curls aboon her 
bree ;** and all we regret is, that the title, “ Mine Own/* 
is printed at the foot of the picture. It was a vulgar 
thought ; — many a man may wish that such a creature 
were his own, but why should every grocer's apprentice 
be permitted to profane so much beauty by calling H 
“ Mine Own” as soon as his gooseberry eyes rest upon 
it? Turn we the leaf, and behold another work of 
Wood's, — the young “ Lyra,” a child of surpassing love- 
liness, with a face full of animation beaming out from a 
cloud of golden hair, and with black rocks and a dark 
sky behind, to make the contrast stronger. “ The Honey 
Moon” is Wood’s third effort ; it is rich and voluptuous, 
but the lady’s face is deficient in expression. The prin- 
cipal fault we have to this artist’s countenances is, that ha 
does not seem exactly to understand the proper drawing 
of the mouth, which is in general too much puckered up, 
and the lips rather thick. He is evidently, however, a 
painter of great ability. The fourth embellishment is a 
landscape by Arnold of the Royal Academy, finely en- 
graved by Goodall. It is a pleasing and graceful com- 
position, and the foreground in particular, with the trees 
on the right, is beautiful ; — the central hill in the dis- 
tance is perhaps a little too formal. “ The Masquerade," 
by Kidd, comes next. The execution of this picture 
greatly excels the conception. The principal figure re- 
presents a lady dressed for a masquerade ; but it is not 
every painter who can paint a lady, and if it was Kidd’s 
intention to do so in the present instance, he has egregi- 
ously failed. There is vulgarity not only in the chief 
figure, but in all the subordinate incidents. In a certain 
measure to atone for this, there is a great deal of elaborate 
work on the picture, very skilfully and cleverly managed. 
But how inferior as a whole is it to the succeeding piece, 
“ Reading the News,” by David Wilkie ! The quiet and 
exquisite humour of this group might furnish a theme 
for a day’s talking. At present we can only say, that it 
is, in our mind, the gem of the “ Friendship’s Offering." 
“ The Spaewife,” by Stothard, is full of that artist’s usual 
mannerism. We should know one of Stothard’s faces 
among a thousand, — there is little or no power in them. 
Very delightful is the painting entitled “ Catherine of 
Arragon,” by Leslie. The face and figure of Catherine 
are replete with elegance and tranquil beauty, and all the 
minor details of the picture are admirably finished. “ Early 
Sorrow,” by Westnll, is also a striking picture. The 
grief of the little girl on finding her favourite bird dead 
is well and forcibly brought out. “ Vesuvius,” by 
Turner, is one of those paintings to which comparatively 
no justice can be done by the engraver, because it is to 
its colouring that it mainly owes its effect. It is evi- 
dently a fine bold work, changed by the burine into little 
better than a picture for a nursery-book. “ Spoletto,” is 
a spirited landscape, not very well engraved, by T. Jeo- 
vons. The twelfth embellishment is one of the most in- 
teresting of the whole. It is from a painting by that 
truly elegant and gentlemanly artist Stephanoff — “ Mary, 
Queen of Scots, presenting her son to the Church Com- 
missioners.” The arrangement of the figures is excellent ; 
the delightful contrast between the acute severe faces of 
the Presbyterian ministers and elders, softened down into 
temporary placidity by the presence in which they stand, 
and the lovely features and high-bred mien and gait of 
Mary herself and her female attendants, is particularly 
deserving of attention. We have seen no production of 
Stephanoff which pleases us so much ; the subject was a 
fin? one, and it is finely handled. With such attractions. 
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Mr Pringle, the able and amiable editor of the “ Friend- 
ship's Offering,” need not doubt that the work will be ex- 
tensively Bought after. 

We find the plates of “ The Amulet” arranged in the 
Allowing order: — I. A picture of a girl, (a beautiful 
creature, whether of fancy or reality,) splendidly painted 
and splendidly engraved, but neither the painter’s nor en- 
graver's name is yet attached. II. “ The first interview 
between the Spaniards and Peruvians,” from a painting 
by H. P. Briggs, an interesting and well-managed work. 
III. “ The Gleaner,” by J. Holmes, engraved by Fin- 
den ; and we do not know whether to give the painter 
or the engraver greater praise, both have acquitted them- 
selves, in their separate department, so admirably. This 
embellishment alone must put ** The Amulet” on a par 
with any of its rivals. IV. u The Fisherman's Children,” 
by W. Collins, a simple and noble sea-piece, well engra- 
ved by Charles Rolls. V. “ The Crucifixion,” by Mar- 
tin, wild and gloomy, but not true to nature, and a good 
deal too much in the mele-dramatic, or Bombestee Fu- 
rioeo style, like all the other productions of that much- 
be-pufled and self-imitating artist. It is admirably en- 
graved by Le Keux. VI. “ The Dorty Bairn,” by 
Wilkie, representing a girmng little girl taking a peep at 
the reflection of her discontented face in a looking-glass, 
which is held up to her by her mother, and pointed out 
to her by her brother, a gutsy young rascal, munching 
his bread and butter with the utmost self-complacency. 
The group is, of course, cleverly executed, but is by no 
means one of Wilkie’s best things. VII. This plate still 
wants a title ; but it appears to represent a Neapolitan 
fisherman playing on the guitar, and singing to a conta- 
dina. It is well executed. VIII. A pretty painting 
by Penry Williams, cleverly engraved by Henry Rolls, 
representing a girl decking the hair of her female friend 
with wild-flowers, IX. A girl playing on the Man- 
dolin, painted by Pickersgill, a good picture, bnt we 
wish the girl's face had been prettier. X. A humorous 
scene by Smlrke, containing some very clever comic 
figures, particularly smirkish. XI. “ The Anxious Wife,” 
by Mulready, represents the interior, of an English cot- 
tage, and the light let in by the window is managed with 
great softness and beauty. But why has not the wife a 
more interesting face ? She seems a nice enough sort of 
creature, but she is not one whom an uninterested spec- 
tator can care very much about whether she be anxious 
or not. We venture, however, to say, that not one of 
the Annuals will be much superior to “ The Amulet,” in 
point of embellishments. 

We have seen only four of the plates for the “ Win- 
ter's Wreath,” and of these the “ City of Dordt, from the 
Harbour,” painted by Austin, and engraved by our clever 
townsman, William Miller, pleases us most. “ The 
Hunters of the Tyrol,” and “ The Mandolin,” by How- 
ard, are also Interesting pictures. — Of Mrs Hall's “ Ju- 
venile Forget-me-Not,” we have seen five pla tes , — 1st, 
“ The Favourite of the Flock,” a lamb caressed by two 
little girls ; 2d, “ Hugh Littlejohn, Esq.,” an acute-look- 
ing young gentleman in a tartan dress ; 3d, “ The Blind 
Sailor,” a pleasingly grouped rustic scene; 4th, “ Bob 
Cherry,” three beautiful children, very cleverly painted 
by Miss Ross; and “ Holiday Time,” an engraving from 
Henry Richter's admirable interior of a village-school. — 
We cannot help being pleased with almost all these spe- 
cimens of art, and shall be glad to know that they who 
so ingeniously cater for the public amusement, are well 
compensated for their labour. 


French Phraseology , or Travellers * Manual Being a Com- 
pendium of such Phrases as most frequently occur in Con- 
versation. In French and English* By Charles C. 
Hamilton. London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
1829. 12mo. Pp. 247. 

This will be found a useful pocket-companion by the 
French student, whether at home or abroad. It will 


enable him to avoid an error very frequently committed, 
— the introduction of the idiomatic phraseology of our 
own Into a foreign tongue. The volume contains a se- 
ries of idiomatic phrases and sentences, in French and 
English, upon the following subjects, — Literature, the 
Drama, the Arts, Manners, Morals, Health, Time, 
Weather, Exercises, Dress, Amusements, the Table, 
Horses, Travelling, Trade, Law, Property, Politics, Di- 
plomacy, the Army, and the Navy. 


Observations on a late Pamphlet by Mr Stone on the Phre- 
nological Developement of Burke , Hare t frc. By W. R. 
Greg, Esq. Edinburgh. John Anderson. 1829. 

Ma Ga kg must have an extraordinary desire to see 
himself in print, else he would never have thought of gi- 
ving these fourteen pages to the public, after all that has 
been said and written against Mr Stone, by Mr Combe 
himself, and other persons of some intellectual and phre- 
nological vigour. The bump science is at a low pass 
when Mr Greg has to come forward as its champion. He 
writes as if be were hugely angry with Mr Stone ; but 
there is not a fact, argument, statement, inference, or 
conclusion, worth a farthing in the whole of his pamphlet. 


Olives Sc Boyd's Catechisms. — A Catechism of Geogra- 
phy. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. By 
Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E. 12mo. Pp. 90. — 
A Catechism on the Works of Creation. By Peter 
Smith, A. M. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Edinburgh. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 72. 

These are exceedingly nice little books, and cannot fall 
to be found most useful auxiliaries to parents and tutors, 
in conveying to the youthful mind a general knowledge 
of a variety of subjects. We are glad to understand that 
it is the intention of Messrs Oliver and Boyd to publish 
a series of these Catechisms on various branches of science, 
literature, and art. The respectability of the gentlemen 
whom they have engaged to act as editors, is a sufficient 
guarantee that they will be well executed. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


RBCO LLRCTION8 OF ▲ PARSON AOS. 

MATEIMONY. 

Or all the errors which the worldly wisdom of Papacy 
has generated and fostered, the celibacy of her clergy ap- 
pears to me to be the most pernicious. True, by this 
device the affections and interests of the clergy are kept 
clear of local attachments. The vast tree of Papal do- 
minion overshadows the earth, and its boughs stoop Us 
without rooting in, the soil. A unity of interest, feel- 
ing, and purpose, is everywhere preserved ; and all that 
c on cerns the man is brought into subordination to what 
merely interests the priest. Still, however, the cone is 
inverted — the minor is pre fe rred to the mqjor — the less 
to the more important, and the fancy-wrought sympa- 
thies of art are substituted for the genial interweavings 
and connectings of nature. All this is true, apart from 
considerations of a more revolting character — considera- 
tions which involve those outgoings of feelings and pas- 
sions, which are only nominally, and not really suppress- 
ed, into all the wilds and wildernesses of hypocrisy and 
vice. The waters, which might have run clear and peace- 
ful in their natural channel, when thus da mm ed out into 
the sandy desert, bear along with them nothing but tur- 
bulence and impurity. 

Let every clergyman, therefore, so soon as his con- 
venience may suit, enter upon the married state. I 
talk not in newspaper slang, of sacred bonds, and in- 
dissoluble ties, and all the et ester* of verbiage. I find. 
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la Johwon's Dictionary, that the ward “ marry** sig- 
nifin, “ to take for husband or wife,** and that it quite 
sufficient for my purpose. And yet I would hare wish- 
ed there had been a variety of expression, such as was 
customary with the Roman bridegroom, who “ led,** 
and the bride, who “ veiled" — terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive of support and direction on the one hand, and of 
maidenly modesty on the other. But this by the by. 
Look at our clerical bachelors. I enter not into the cause 
— I merely scan and weigh the consequences. One set- 
tles down Into a good fellow, hospitable even on Sabbath, 
and strongly addicted to all manner of convivial potations. 
It were hard and uncharitable indeed, to think or say 
HI of so excellent a person's open heart, open purse, open 
house, open cellar, open church-door too, and open seats 
— but rather empty, — here and there a sleeper, a yawner, 
or a dotard. A sirocco has passed over the pews, and 
the malaria breathes from every seat. The sermon is 
well enough — cold, moral, argumentative— -but it wants 
the power of arresting attention. Its very correctness is 
a fault — the taste displayed in its composition an error. 
With one-half of the pains and the talent displayed, and 
an infusion of earnestness into the manner, its effects 
would be quite different. But “ peace be within our 
Zion's walls," since prosperity, by this method, is not 
likely to reach her palaces. ; 

Another clerical bachelor — for they may truly say, with 
the poet, 

“ Nos numerus sumus, et fruges consumers nati — 
another bachelor stiffens up into the rigid folds of a 
purse-mouth. Instead of the “ os rotundum et magna 
soniturum," you have the puckered radii of wrinkles play- 
ing at each comer of his mouth. He becomes, first, care- 
ful, and addicted to augmentations ; then more careful 
still, and given to solitude ; latterly, the symptoms of the 
disease break out upon his moral frame, and his very 1 
clothes, as well as diet, indicate the miser. Woe unto the 
flock whose shepherd this man is ! He has no feeling in 
common with their temporal or spiritual necessities, but 
regards his office as a possession, and his church as a li- 
ving. Had he but married the girl that loved him, and 
whose heart, in the progress of his ambition, he permitted 
to break, he had been a different character ; but the die 
is cast, and 

“ Qnicquid delirant regee, plectuntur AchivL" 

My heart bleeds for the poor flock ! 

Who comes next ? — What, my friend and early com- 
panion, — now lowered down, by little and little. Into the 
very gulf of indolence ! Of all kinds of indolence, cleri- 
cal is the most deep and reposing. From Sunday to Sab- 
bath, and from Sabbath to Sunday, nothing to arouse— 
nothing to excite — nothing to agitate — not a child to 
squall, nor a wife to admonish ; — his hands in his breech- 
es* pockets, and his waistcoat half buttoned ; — his pathway 
round the corner of his manse and back again ; — his daily 
enquiry, a few glances at the sky on the score of weather, 
and a query or two respecting dinner ; — his reading re- 
stricted to a weekly paper, sorely soiled, and an Edin- 
burgh Almanack. And yet my friend wasa man, at col- 
lege, active in the pursuit of knowledge ; but he was jilt- 
ed in early life by a gipsy, and “ hinc ill» lacryuue." 
His hearers know his worth, yet despise him. They 
nickname him “ Shelly Coat," as if his indolence had 
covered him all over with limpets. 

But some are bachelors from choice— some from ne- 
cessity. Amongst the former class my friend Will Dor- 
ricoat figures. Will is ever on the wing, and has been 
twice fined at the Pre sbyt e r y for attending clerical courts 
in a surtout. He rides a spruce horse, cracks a whip 
with a silk lash, and wears gloves and overalls. He 
never sallies forth from his own gate but his very ser- 
vant-girls titter respecting his foible— the ladies. Yet, 
with all Will's address, and attention, and endeavour, he 
continue* still, and is likely to continue, a bachelor. He 


never comes to the point with any, but so soon asaemifo 
or two extra is wared open him, he takes the alarm, and. 
is off at a hand-gallop. He has made more hair-breadth, 
eacapes than an old sailer who has been half a century at 
sea, and oontindes to thank his stars that be is, in fact, 
the most useless and contemptible of God's cre atu res- 
Alas! my people Israel! what a protector in danger, 
—adviser in doubt, — comforter in trouble, — and admn- 
nisber in the hour of dissolution ! May God pity and 
■end his own comforter to support you ! 

As for a gun, a greyhound, a lfcense, a clerical sports* 
man of the bachelor breed, — the thing is a “ Incus ncto- 
nc," rare and disgusting: let it quickly pass into oblivion, 
its only refuge from ignominy and contempt. Enough 
of bachelorship ; — let us turn the leaf, and, according to 
our original propoeal, follow out the pathway of clerical 
matrimony. Not that even this pathway, all hallowed 
as it Is by the most beautiful and delightful associations, 
is without its sharp corners and rugged ascents. A smat- 
tery of children must have porridge and clothes, and edu- 
cation, and £150 or £200 per annum is soon spent in a 
family of 14 or 16 individuals. The world may come in 
the shape of worldly cares and difficulties, and the “ Man. 
of God" be modified into the care-worn worm of earth. 
But even here there are relieving sights — the hand, the 
heart, is open — it wells through every care — it gushes 
in unrestrained refreshment over the wide and widening 
circle of parental affection. “ Life's cane are comforts ;’* 
and such assuredly are the parson's young family to him 
whose hope is in his God — whose trust is in his word — 
who looks at his little ones, and thinks how the young 
ravens and lilies are fed and clothed ! Turn we, there- 
fore, to the more ordinary and sunny side of the picture 
— to him who, with his first entrance upon his clerical 
studies, has contracted an ardent affection for what is 
lovely, and pure, and truthful, for the bright and beam- 
log eye* and the boeom where love plays the hermit, and 
lurks almost unseen. Oh! against how many snares, 
sad from what misery, is he not, as it were, ensured* 
The rays of the sun are calculated to extinguish the 
earthly flame, and the heart which is hallowed night and 
day with the image or presence of one truly and deser- 
vedly beloved, will never play the moth with the candle- - 
will never toy with sin. Woman — beautiful, sanctify- 
ing, hallowing woman — how many hast thou not in the 
potency of thy innate purity, rescued from evil, fossa 
degradation, and death — death of feeling — of heart— 
of hope — of all that makes man happy, useful; and If 
thy sway is known sod acknowledged in the wide circle 
of human happiness, it is felt peculiarly in “the manse," — 
in the boeom of him who, bat for an early and virtuous 
attachment, might have howled corset in the d es wt, ar 
“ grunted with glutton swine" under the shambles of 
perdition. And if the seed-time be beautiful, the harvest 
is rich and luxurious, mellowed down by the richer tints 
of accomplishment and fruition. The minister's family 
is an epitome of the minister's parish. They both consist 
of the same elements — of husband and wife— of parents 
— children — brothers — sisters — relatives — masters — ser- 
vants. There cannot occur a demonstration of parish 
feeling which has not its counterpart in the manse. The 
father’s love and care for his offspring — the mother's a£> 
fectionate tende rn e s s t he husband's reposing confidence 
— the wife's contented reliance the children's claims, 
and the master's and servant's interests— all these are re. 
presented in the “ camera obeeura" of the minister's fire- 
side. 

“ Hand ignarus mail, miseris succurrere disco," 

says the married clergyman, as he dives with a soothing 
enquiry Into the secret rec es se s of the bleeding heart. As 
he comforts the widow or the widower, as he consoles 
the fatherless, and aids the helpless and dependent, he is 
only acting the part for which he has been previously, and 
is daily, schooled , in the exigences ef a fondly. 44 Such 
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pttj as a fatkr hath auto his children dear,* like pity 
exercises he towards that larger family whom Go dhas 
semmlttcd to his trust. 

But clerical matrimony is twice Messed. It not only 
Messes the parish, but the priest. The former is a busy 
man all day long ; and his avocations withdraw him, in 
heart and in spirit, as well as in person, from domestic 
eqjoymente. The merchant and manufacturer are in si- 
milar circumstances ; and even the laird has legitimate 
avocations which in no degree identify him with his lady 
or fomiiy. But the clergyman is never so truly in the 
garb of his duty as when be is sitting in his easy chair, 
with a book on the table before him, and a child on either 
lmee. Oh God ! what are the feelings of that minister 
of Gjd, who can reside from day to day undisturbed in 
the centre of his fomiiy — whilst wife and children are en- 
circling him like Saturn in a ring, or Jupiter in his sa- 
tellites ! and all the while permit no silent and rejoicing 
outgoings into the past — into the golden season of love 
and courtship — which has only been superseded by the 
still more engrossing and delighting period of matrimony? 
— or into the future, it may be — the vast and fathomless 
future — where lie bands and gowns, and epaulets and civic 
honours, for the little churchmen, warriors, and s t ate s , 
men, who are now so seriously engaged at taw ! 


FINE ART8. 

NEWS FROM ROME. 

We have been much gratified with the letter, an ab- 
stract of which we now present to our readers. Rome is 
the capital of artists, whatever their country ; and it is the 
centre of activity in their profession. In it are stored 
up, as in a treasury, the richest fragments of the art of 
the old world, and the noblest treasures of the new. In it 
are to be found the delegates and representatives of every 
nation under heaven, catching inspiration from these 
works, and endeavouring to rival them. It is in it, too, 
that not only the artist, but the mere lover of art, may 
gain a high practical insight into its mysteries, which be 
might elsewhere seek In vain. It is for this reaso n that 
we snatch so gladly at every piece of news from Rome. 
But our friend’s letter will, we trust, prove interesting 
both as containing matter of gratification for this laud- 
able curiosity, and as affording a pl e a sin g picture of the 
aspirations, and progressive dsrelopement of the powers 
of an ingenuous mind : — 

“ There are many English artists here. With the 
pictures of Emtlake and Severn yon are probably ac- 
quainted. They suppert the respectability of English 
art; which is lucky, for several unfortunate exhibitions of 
pictures have been opened by our artists. Perhaps you 
have already heard of Turner’s turn-out. He exhibited 
three pictures, one of which was beautiful, hut the other 
two were greatly inferior. There was a view of Or- 
vieto, as yellow as eroese could make it ; and a Medea, 
finely conceived, but with little else to recom m end it ; — 
extravagant in the execution, badly drawn, the colours 
not blended, yellow, red, and white all in confusion. Poor 
Turner ! he was much abused even by the English — to 
the Italians and Germans his works were incomprehen- 
sible. Andrew Wilson has made a great many views in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. At pre se n t he is engaged 
with a large picture, a view of Gensano, which is nearly 
finished. I think his restoration (if we may so call it) 
to his beloved Italy has improved him much. The 
s ce ne ry around him is congenial to his feelings, and 
seems to inspire his pencil. I may add, that the climate 
Is so suited to his constitution, that hs enjoys excellent 
health, which never was the case in Scotland. — I come 
now to the Italians. The subject is ungrateful. Art is 
in a miserable state. Camucdni has laid the foundation 
of a bad school of painting j Canova of an equally bod 


school of sculpture. I do not mean to insinuate that 
there Is any want of talent, but it is wrong directed— 
the system is had. The Italians pay much attention to 
drawing, but they caricature ; of colour and effect they 
have little notion ; of execution, less. Either they are Ig- 
norant of the use of glazing; or entertain an Idea that it 
is inconsistent with genius to employ mechanical aids 
which were unknown to the great masters. They try 
to colour all at once ; nay, their prejudice against glazing 
is so strong, that one of them replied to a gentlemaa 9 
who, when he saw him endeavouring in vain to catch 
the colouring of a picture he was copying, remarked, that 
tbd original was glazed — * I know it ; but I will not 
glaze.’ The consequence is, that old pictures, especially 
Venetian and Flemish, suffer dreadfully in the hands of 
Italian cleaners, who take off the glazing, considering it 
dirt. The beautiful * Communion of St Jerome,’ by 
Domenichino, has been treated in this way, and the pk>- 
ture has hence acquired (as Mr Wilkie expressed it) * a 
leathery appearance.* — The French have an excellent 
academy here, which produces good artists, especially ar- 
chitects. The French school is doing more at present 
than any other. — Rome is inundated with moustached 
German artists. Their extraordinary appearance can 
only be equalled by the extraordinary style of art they 
have adopted. Some of them paint beautifully, and their 
pioturee, except, perhaps, that they are more highly 
finished, resemble the works of some of our own artists. 
But the majority have followed Pietro Perrugione in all 
his eccentricities. They have much talent, but surely 
this is a perversion of it. 

“ The private collections in Rome are of very different 
degrees of merit. The finest gallery, without doubt, la 
the Borgheee, the pictures of which are in tolerable pre- 
servation. It makes one melancholy to walk through 
some of the galleries, and see all around numbers of the 
finest pictures going to wreck and ruin, partly from want 
of care, and partly from the miserable avarice or poverty 
of their proprietors. The Vatican itself is not exempt 
from this reproach ; the pictures there are many of them 
in very bod condition. What they have been, may be in- 
ferred from the admiration with which they were regard- 
ed when they were first painted, and from their beauty- 
notwithstanding the neglect they have suffered. You can 
form no idea of the sculpture galleries of the Vatican. 
Superb halls, decorated with columns and pilasters of the 
most rare and precious stones, paved with Mosaics, and 
filled with fine statues, — ’tie the realization of a foiry tale. 
The Torso of the Belvedere is my favourite piece of sculp- 
ture. When I look on this trunk, I can scarcely believe 
U the work of a mortal. With the freecoee of Michael 
Angelo and Rafoelle, aa for as prints can go, you must bo 
well acquainted, and have, no doubt, studied with atten- 
tion the Sistinl chapel. Bewick was for some time en- 
gaged copying the prophets and sibyls. That he might 
do it well, he had a high scaffolding erected in the chapel 
which brought him within a short distance of the paint 
inga. I went, by a fortunate chance, to the chapel while 
the scaffolding was still standing. From the ground, the 
upper part of the Last Judgment looks a confused mass ; 
but when raised, what a variety of expression is disco- 
verable in the countenances and attitudes of the figures i 
Hope, love, and joy in those of the blessed, contrasted 
with terror, despair, and death. Wilkie, on reaching the 
top, and looking around, exclaimed, * Good Lord deliver 
us !* He could not find language to express his wonder 
and admiration. 

“ I have pres um ed to make my own observations on 
these specimens of the still unrivalled excellence of the 
old masters, but I have also listened attentively to the 
opinions of experienced judges ; and sometimes I have 
found them coinciding with my own preconceptions; 
often I have acquired new Ideas. I wrote to you shortly 
after my arrival in Rome, but I pray God you may never 
have received that letter. The vanity of a young travel- 
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ler inspired me when I wrote it. Time, some little glean- 
ings of experience, and the lectures of my worthy father, 
have removed a load of prejudice, through the dark me- 
dium of which I gazed on and judged of every thing. 
Welt do I remember the orthodox horror with which, on 
my first arrival here, I regarded the works of Italian 
architects. Their originality now pleases me ; though, 
strange to say, it was at first the cause of my dislike to 
them. I have been chiefly engaged in drawing, when 
the weather permitted, since my arrival in Italy, and 
have formed a collection of views of the antiquities of 
Rome, likewise a few of Naples and Genoa. We know 
that, in former times, the sister arts were often pursued 
successfully by one man : why not now ? For myself, I 
hope and wish to join painting to architecture. ** 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE— ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

[Ws have pleasure in laying before our readers a letter from a Greek 
gentleman, who has very recently come to Edinburgh with the view 
of giving instructions in that language, and who appears to us to take 
a somewhat novel, but. we think, just view of the proper mode to be 
pursued in the acquisition of this beautiful and interesting tongue — 
Ed. Lit. Jour.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL. 

Sir, — In the course of the conversation I had with you 
yesterday, you asked me, if I mistake not, whether the 
language of Modern Greece differs materially from that 
of the ancient, and whether the difference is similar to 
that existing between the Italian and the Latin. In re- 
ply, I beg to state, that it appears to me very clear that 
modern Greek neither can nor ought to be considered but 
as one of those various dialects which, taken together, 
make the Greek language ; and is, in other words, just 
one branch of a great tree. Modern Greek, therefore, 
should not be studied separately , unless by those who 
have previously made themselves acquainted with the 
other dialects, and who — being able to read and under- 
stand each of the four ancient dialects in which the chefs - 
(tceuvre of Greek literature ore composed — feel also de- 
sirous of acquiring the fifth — that is, the modern — in or- 
der to complete their knowledge of the Greek tongue. 
They, on the other hand, who are only beginning to study 
Greek, ought unquestionably to consider it as consisting of 
five dialects, and should be taught to read Homer, Thu- 
cydides, Demosthenes, and others, not as writers in a 
language now extinct, but rather in a language which still 
exists, and is spoken by a whole nation ; for the differ- 
ence between the language in which these authors write, 
and that which Is now spoken, is not so much in the words 
themselves as in their construction. It is needless to ad- 
vert to the objection which has been so often advanced 
and refuted, that the pronunciation of the modern Greek 
Is different from the ancient, as if it were possible that, 
after preserving almost every word In the old language, the 
Greeks should have quite lost sight of its pronunciation, 
and left that to be discovered by philologians shut up in 
their closet. But leaving this question to be decided in any 
way that scholars think fit, permit me to remark, that it is 
surely much more natural to learn a language with that 
pronunciation which, besides being harmonious and beau- 
tiful, is Intelligible to a whole nation, than with that pro- 
nunciation which Is of no use but in the reading of dead 
authors. In both cases, the labour is equal ; but in one, 
the advantage is double. By learning the modern dialect, 
which, as I have already said, is nothing but an appendix 
to the ancient language, we are not only able to enjoy all 
the modern Greek works, many of which display an ele- 
gance and a beauty truly classical, — such as the poetical 
productions of Chrystopoulos, of Rizos, of Cal bos, of 
Coray, of Coumas, of (Economos, and many others, — but 
we are also able to avail ourselves of it in conversation 
and correspondence. I am still further of opinion, that, 
by studying Greek as a living language, he who is even 


quite ignorant of it, and obliged to begin with the alpha- 
bet, may learn to read the ancient authors, and to writs 
and speak the language, with the same purity and ele- 
gance that well-educated Greeks now do, in far less time, 
with far less trouble, and with far less danger of con- 
tracting any of that disgust for the study, which is so 
often the consequence of the dry and difficult mode in 
which it is usually taught. During a residence of two 
years in the United States, where I gave lessons, first at 
the Franklin Institution in Philadelphia, then at the Co- 
lumbian College in New York, and, lastly, at Cambridge, 
near Boston, my own experience proved the truth of what 
I have stated. I have received letters in Greek, pretty 
well expressed, from scholars of three and six months 
standing ; and the same scholars were equally at home in 
speaking the language. In short, I am quite persuaded, 
that whoever wishes it, may become master both of an- 
cient and modern Greek in a very short time, and *l»»t 
the latter can only be properly learnt through the former, 
which is its foundation. My Grammar of the modem 
Greek, and the Orations for the Crown, together with 
the Prolegomena In modern Greek, seem to me firmly to 
establish the truth of what I have now advanced, namely, 
that the modern is so incorporated with the ancient, that 
it ought to be studied as one and the same language. I 
shall now, sir, conclude for the present, bnt will have 
much pleasure in replying to any questions you may wish 
to put to me upon this subject at any future opportunity. 
Meantime, I have the honour to remain, Ac. 

Alexander Negris. 

Edinburgh, 22d Sept, 1829. 


THE DRAMA. 

It is a pleasant thing to see so many of the “ old fami- 
liar faces” again. It is a pleasant thing to take our sta- 
tion once more In our favourite little Theatre, and, re- 
membering the happy hours we have already spent there, 
anticipate many happy hours yet to come. On Tuesday 
evening last, we were as full of the milk of human kind- 
ness as a lamb, and our heart bounded within us like the 
heart of a child — a manly bright-eyed boy, whom grand- 
papa carries off in a coach to see a play for the first or se- 
cond time in his life. We positively shook hands with 
Donald the box-keeper, and glad were we to find that the 
Manager had brought down no star from London to fill 
his place. Much pleased were we to observe Mr Pindar 
fiddling away once more In the most good-natured style 
imaginable, just as if nothing had happened, and to see 
Mr Platt puffing Into his delicate flute with the puff of a 
master. Then up went the curtain, and, being in per- 
haps the most delightful mood we ever were in, Stanley, 
that funniest of all creatures, made us laugh till the tears 
came over our cheeks. We had scarcely recovered when 
our eyes fell on our old friend Pritchard, whom we are 
right glad to see back again ; — whether be be a first-rate 
actor or not, be is, at all events, a man of a frank and 
gentlemanly bearing, and, in his own parts, is a credit to 
our company. Then there was Miss Tunstall, with her 
dear pipe and good-natured physiognomy ; — we really 
can't help liking her, so we “ own the soft impeachment” 
at once. Then there was Mrs Stanley, a fine woman and 
a dever, and moreover, a flame of oars about fifteen yean 
ago. Then there was Montague Stanley, a nice lad, get- 
ting more easy and graceful, and fit for good things with 
a little time and experience. And, on Wednesday even- 
ing, was there not Maclcay, fresh from Liverpool, hut 
with as true a Scotch heart as ever ? and Denham the 
judicious, a little unwieldy in tights and silk stockings, 
but keeping within himself the soul of a King James 
and a Dandle Dimnont ? No ! we could not be crabbed 
with these old friends on the first or second night of a 
season, though the critic's laurel crown were to be the 
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price of our leniency. We were glad eren to see Mr j 
Taylor, Mr John Stanley, Mr Power, Mrs Mathews, and ] 
the Misses Murray. As for Mrs Nicol and Mrs Eyre, 
it is long since they hare held dominion orer the softest 
portion of our heart. Yet there was a dash of sorrow in 
our cup of joy. Where was Jones the gentlemanly ? — 
where was his shrill “ ha ! ha !” and where his blue or 
claret-coloured coat, cut so delicately, and fitting so nicely, 
that it seemed more like the stuff of which a tailor's hap- 
piest dreams are made, than a thing of stern reality ? Alas ! 
Jones is teaching elocution to the Cockneys of London. 
Where was Mason the facetious? — where was his caput 
mortuum face, so full of woe and merriment, that it might 
make a churchyard laugh ? — where was our starred apo- 
thecary and our Sir Andrew Ague Cheek? Alas! Ma- 
son is “ o'er the border and awa,” in consequence of some 
slight and mutually-to-be-regretted misunderstanding be- 
tween him and the Manager. Where was Thorne the 
obliging ? — where was his “ March to the battle-field," 
his prepos s e ss ing nose, and his agreeable careless manner ? 
Alas ! Thome is singing blithely in the English Opera 
House, “ maybe to return to Lochaber no more." And 
where — more than all the rest — -where was Miss Noel, 
the gentle and the good ? — where was her sweetly-warbled 
melody, dear to the Scottish heart, her playful smile, and 
fine feeling of the truth of nature ? Alas ! she is in New 
York, where her husband is lecturing on anatomy, “ across 
the Atlantic's roar." 

But a reinforcement of new recruits has been marched 
up to supply the place of those who are gone ; and what 
are we to say of them ? Of Mrs William West we say 
that she is a pretty woman, somewhat past her best, and 
on the whole, a pleasing and graceful actress, though in 
grave and sentimental characters rather too lachrymose 
and white-pocket-handkerchiefy, and in gayer characters 
rather too languid and studied. Of Mr Williams we 
say that he is “ pretty considerable " vulgar, though we 
daresay he has some humour of a broad and tolerably 
commonplace kind, and we believe that Scotch charac- 
ters are his forte. Of Mr M. Rae, from Glasgow, we 
say that we wish he had left behind him in that city 
some of his Irish brogue, and brought with him a pair of 
legs capable of moving a little less stiffly -through the parts 
of walking gentlemen. Of Miss Stoker we say that she 
is a clever little girl, and that we are glad to see her in 
the way of rising in her profession, but she must not be 
quite so rompish on the Edinburgh stage as she might 
be in country towns ; her manner is a little trap pro - 
noncSe ; she must soften it down. Of the “ young lady" 
who made “ her first appearance on any stage" (?)—Mias 
Weston’s younger sister, we believe — we say that she is 
likely to prove an acquisition in the chambermaid line. 
Of Mr Barton, from Dublin, who is to take the premier 
role in the company, we say that we do not yet know ex- 
actly what to say. We have seen him only in two cha- 
racters — the Stranger and Lord Townly ; we liked him 
in the first,' and were not very well pleased with him in 
the second ; but neither of these characters is well suit- 
ed to bring out a man’s powers. Our judgment rests 
suspended, — only, we suspect we are going, on the whole, 
to be pleased with Barton. 

On Thursday evening, the first of living actors, Kean, 
entered upon an engagement of only six nights. We shall 
have something to say of him next Saturday. Mean- 
time, we are glad to see him in so much vigour, and ex- 
pect that hardly an inhabitant of Edinburgh will miss 
the opportunity of being present at his performances. It 
was a remark which we heard made by one of the most 
popular poetesses of the day, that seeing Kean play his 
favourite parts, was “ like reading Shakspeare by flashes 
of lightning.” 

©lb Cerberus. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE ARAB AND HIS BEARD. 

A STORES FROM THE ARABYCK TONGUE, COMPYLIT INTILL THE 
GUID AULD SCOTYSH TONGUE. 

By the Author of“ Antler Fair,” 

Last nicht, as I on my couche was laid. 

There cam a vision intill my head, 

That garr'd me quhither sae on my bed. 

That I wauken'd wi' the flutter : 

I dreamyt I met wi* the fearfu’ Deil ; 

I kent the Daddy o' Lies richt well 
By his brimstane beard and his cloven heel, 

And his taile as black 's the gutter. 

Wi* a growsame glowr, the Father o* Sin 
Gluntschet at me wi* an awsome grin ; 

Frae his black ee-bree to the tip o' his chin, 
Gehenna girn'd black in his face. 

The bonnie sterns, at the growsame grin, 

Frae th’ Equator's belt till the Polar pin, 

Creipt to their cbawmers a' within, 

To shelter themselves for a space ; 

And the earth, through a’ her michtie bulk. 

Like a palsyt creature quhiver'd and shook ; 

Dogs youf *t and youl'd, men shiver't and quook. 

As they lay on their beds afeard : 

For me — I cared na a preen or a strae, 

For Cleutie that gluntsch'd and gruntlet sae ; 

But, breeshlin' up to man's mortal Fae, 

I grippit him bauld by the beard ; 

And I said, Ah, Tyke ! ah, Imp o* the Air ! 

I hae you now in my clutches fair J 

For your ill-willit deeds I'll punysh you sair ! 

And I gave him a slap on the baffit ; 

But — I wauken'd mysell wi* the slap and its pain ; 
For Auld Homie’s cheek I had thwackit mine ain. 
And my bonny sleek beard I had mistaen 
For that o* the Prince o' Tophet ! 


LINES TO THE BELL-ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE, 

SEEN FROM A DISTANCE. 

By Robert Chambers, 

Strange fancies rise at sight of thee, 

Tower of the lonesome, silent sea ! 

Art thou a thing of earth or sky. 

Upshot from beneath, or let down from on high—. 

A thing of the wave, or a thing of the cloud — 

The work of man, or the work of God ? 

Old art thou ? — has thy blue minaret 
Seen the young suns of creation set ? 

Or did but the y ester years of time 
Wake their old eyes on thy youthful prime, 

Creature of mystery sublime ? 

Strange seem thy purposes and fate. 

Emblem of all that's desolate ! 

Outcast of earth, as if cursed and exiled. 

Thou hast taken thy place on the ocean wild. 

And rear’st, like a mournful repentant Cain, 

Thy conscious and flame-letter’d brow on the main, 
Telling all who might come to companion or cheer. 

To shun thy abode of destruction and fear. 

Hermit of the desert sea, 

Loneliest of all things that be. 

Even the Pillar'd Enthusiast was nothing to thee ! 

No change in thy aspect, place, or form, 

Brings light or darkness, sunshine or storm ; 

Times and seasons change, but thou never changest— 
Range all other sea things, but thou never rangest. 
Morn breaks oq thy head with her blush and her smile — 
Noon pours all his splendours around thy lone pile — 
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The long level sunbeams that gild thee at eve, 

Cast thy shade till 'tis lost o’er the far German wave ; 
Or night falls upon thee, as dew falls on tree — 

Yet these alternations no change work on thee ! 

Let the sea, as the heaven which it mirrors, be calm. 
And each breath of the breeze bring its own load of 
balm— 

Or let its bleak pavement be traversed and torn 
By the white-crested war-waves, from northern seas 
borne, 

Who seem, as they rush to old Albany’s strand, 

A new troop of Norsemen invading the land — 

Or let the rough mood of that long trooping host 
In the conflict and rage of a tempest be lost — 

And to the wild scene deepest darkness be given, 

Save where God pours his Are through the shot-holes 
of heaven — 

In calm or in breeze — amidst tempest and flame — 
Thou art still the same beautiful, terrible same ! 


A BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT. 

They're stepping off, the friends I knew. 
They’re going one by one ; 

They’re taking wives to tame their lives. 
Their jovial days are done ; — 

I can’t get one old crony now 
To join me in a spree ; 

They’ve all grown grave domestic men. 
They look askance on me. 

I hate to see them sober’d down — 

The merry boys and true, — 

I hate to hear them sneering now 
At pictures fancy drew ; 

I care not for their married cheer. 

Their puddings and their soups. 

And middle-aged relations round 
In formidable groups. 

And though their wife perctance may have 
A comely sort of free, 

And at the table’s upper end 
Conduct herself with grace, — 

I hate the prim reserve that reigns, 

The caution and the state, 

I hate to see my friend grow vain 
Of furniture and plate. 

O ! give me back the days again 
When we have wander’d free, 

And stole the dew from every flower, 

The fruit from every tree ; 

The friends I loved — they will not come, — 
They've all deserted me ; 

They sit at home and toast their toes, 

Look stupid, and sip tea. 

By Jove ! they go to bed at ten. 

And rise at half past nine ; 

And seldom do they now exceed 
A pint or so of wine ; 

They play at whist for sixpences, 

They very rarely dance. 

They never reed a word of rhyme, 

Nor open a romance. 

They talk — Good Lord ! — of politics. 

Of taxes, and of crops ; 

And very quietly, with their wives. 

They go about to shops ; 

They get quite skilled in groceries. 

And learn’d in butcher meat. 

And know exactly what they pay 
For every thing they eat, 


And then they all get children, too, 

To squall through thick and thin. 

And seem right proud to multiply 
Small images of sin ; 

And yet, you may depend upon't, 

Ere half their days are told, 

Their sons are taller thau themselves. 

And they are counted old. 

Alas ! alas ! for years gone by, 

And for the friends I've lost. 

When no warm feeling of the heart 
Was chill’d by early frost. 

If these be Hymen’s vaunted joys. 

I’d have him shun my door, 

Unless he’ll quench his torch, and live 
Henceforth a bachelor. H. G. B. 


HE LOVED HER FOR HER MERRY EYE. 

A Ballad, 

Hr loved her for her merry eye. 

That, like the vesper star. 

In evening’s blue and deepening sky. 

Shed light and joy afar ! 

He loved her for her golden hair 
That o’er her shoulders hung ; 

He loved her for her happy voice— 

The music of her tongue. 

He loved her for her airy form 
Of animated grace ; 

He loved her for the light of soul 
That brighten’d in her free. 

He loved her for her simple heart, — 

A shrine of gentle things ; 

He loved her for her sunny hopes, 

Her gay imaginings. 

But not for him that bosom beat. 

Or glanced that merry eye. 

Beneath whose diamond light he felt 
It would be heaven to die. 

He never told her of his love, — 

He breathed no prayer — no vow $ 

But sat in silence by her side. 

And gazed upon her brow. 

And when at length die pass’d away. 
Another’s smiling bride. 

He made his home mid ocean’s waves, — 

He died upon its tide. 

Gertrude. 


SONNET. 

I do not wish to dothe in vulgar words 
The deeper thoughts that in my bosom lie. 

To outward sense invisible, like birds 
Afloat far off in the cerulean sky. 

Let them abide in me, as water-springs 

Within the caverns of the rock-ribb’d hill ; 

O’er them no breeze its rippling mantle flings, 

They feel not summer's heat, nor winter’s chill ; 

And when the storm uproots the mountain pine, 

Or covers o’er with snow the lofty peak. 

They rest like liquid diamonds in their mine. 

Calm and unchanged, when all without is blea k ; 

So slumber ye, my thoughts, while all unseeing 

The cold crowd passes by, and knows not of your being. 

» H. G. B. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CltAT AND VARIETIES. 


A w aw Juvenile Annual is hi a state of forwardness, to be called 
The Zoological Keepsake, a name which describes at ones both its 
peculiar feature, and almost its whole plan of contents and publica- 
tion. It will be enlivened by a light conversational manner of treat- 
ing its Zoological topics, and by an abundance of anecdote, and a 
share of humorous poetry, and description. The embellishments 
will consist of engravings, from drawings by Cral ck s h an k s, Land- 
seer. Baynes, Saunders, and others. 

The embellishments for the Third Series of the Tales of a Grand- 
father are engraved. The frontispiece for the first volume is a por- 
trait of the Chevalier deSt George, and the vignette is the execution 
of Lord Derwe nt watcr and his unfortunate fellow-sufferers ; for the 
second volume there Is s portrait of the Duke of Argyle, and a vig- 
nette of an Incident which took place at the battle of SherilTmuir i 
and for the third volume a portrait of a Highland Chieftain, out in 
the “ forty-five,** and a vignette of Flora Macdonald. The work is 
expected to appear about the end of the year. 

The Life and Times of Daniel de Foe is preparing for publica- 
tion. If well executed, the publication ought to be an Interesting 
one, both as a literary biography, and as an illustration of a remark- 
able period of English literature. 

We understand that the Bijou is to appear this season along with 
the other Annuals, with high graphic and literary attractions. 

Gleanings of an English Hermit In Portugal during the years 
18*7, 1818, and 1819, is announced as about to be published in Lis- 
bon. 

Some Account of the Life end Writings of White Rennet, D.D., 
Minister of St Botolph, Aldgste, afterwards Lord Bishop of Pete* 
borough, by W. Burgess, is in the press. 

The publication of the translation of Childe Harold into German, 
by Baron Von Sedlits, has been prohibited by the Austrian authorities 
at Vienna 1 

The Poems lately published by the King of Bavaria, have excited 
a considerable sensation amongst the literati of Germany : and an emi- 
nent literary character, now residing abroad, we understand, is pre- 
paring a translation of them, with which the public will be shortly 
favoured. 

Chbaf Litexatuss.— ' The spirit which gave rise in England to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, has spread Itself 
over the Continent. A subscription has been opened at Louvain 
for the economical propagation of useful books. Each member is 
to receive a copy of all the works which the Society may have pub- 
lished in the course of the year, in virtue of a subscription of six flo- 
rins (10s. 7d.) Twelve volumes will be published annually, con- 
taining at least ISO sheets each, and embracing the matter of twelve 
volumes of a French edition, of the value of 75 ftanci— a little more 
than £3 sterling. 

Bust or Mas Hitmans.— Mr Angus Fletcher has nearly finished a 
bust of this celebrated poetess. We have had the pleasure of seeing 
It, and are able to speak very favourably of it. It is chastely and 
elegantly executed, and, whilst the indi vidnal features are well copied, 
the general character of the countenance has been happily brought 
out. It is somewhat remarkable, that there isa striking resemblance 
between the expression of Mrs Hemans's face and that of Miss O'Neil. 
We believe the bust has been executed for Sir Robert Liston, but it 
will be exhibited here next season. 

Macdonald’s Statuks^-A drawing which has been taken of this 
group by Lauder, is about to be lithographed, we believe, by John- 
stone, and will be published immediately. This is a compliment 
which Macdonald d ese rves. 

Gymnastics — A Hint to the Highlanders . — A French periodical, 
the Revue Encydopedique, adverting to the account given in the 
Edinburgh newspapers, of the fasts performed at the last meeting of 
the Highland Club, observes, that if the best high leaper sprang only 
50 indies from the ground, and that if the best thrower of the ham- 
mer threw the 11-pound hammer only 31 feet 4 inches, and the 
11-pound hammer only 67 fact 4 inches, there Is scarcely a villager 
In France who would not be willing to dispute the palm with the 
Scotch either in leaping or throwing the hammer. We daresay the 
Revue Encydopedique is right) but, fortunately for Scotland, the 
members of the Highland Club are far horn being its best gymnas- 
tics. We have seen a Scotchman dear at a high leap 61 inchest and, 
as for throwing the hammer, we will, ourselves, undertake to throw 
either of the two mentioned half-andoacn feet farther, and we know 
many men who could throw them a deem. 

A Doubtful Comflimxnt.— The reports of Captain Dickenson's 
trial were forwarded to the Evening papers by one of those laborious 
authors called penny-w-line men. In his report of one of the days, this 
gentleman, commenting on his own contributions, observes,—" The 


avidity with which the London papers are read is really astonish- 
ing I* 

A Melancholy Situation. — The leading article of a recent 
Number of an American paper, consists of the following sentence : 
“ The editor, printer, publisher, foremen, and oldest apprentice, 
(two in all) are confined by sickness, and the whole establishment 
has been left in the care of the devil" 

Theatrical Gossip ,— The subscription for the relief of Covent Gar- 
den proceeds more slowly than was expected, and it seems doubtful 
whether the sum required will be obtained. Should the Theatre re- 
open, we understand that a tragedy from the pen of Charles Kemble’s 
eldest daughter Is likely to be brought out. We have heard of this 
young lady's talents before, and believe she is the authoress of one 
or two successful minor pieces.— The admission prices at Drury Lane 
are to be reduced for the ensuing season to six shillings for the 
boxes, and three for the pit. It is said that Mbs Mitfocd's new tra- 
gedy will be the opening piece. Young Charles Inciedoo, the son 
of the celebrated singer, is also to appear speedily at Drary- Lane. 
He is said to have a fine voice, and to resemble his father a good deal 
in every thing, except that he is extremely diffident— a good fault. — 
Kean, it appears, is at loggerheads with the Dublin manager, who 
has refused to pay him £350 of salary, which Kean says he owes 
him. 1 f the action come into court, it promises some amusement. 
Kean lays that the manager would receive no report from a physi- 
cian as to the state of his health, and obliged him to play with a com- 
pany who were quite ignorant of their business. Lady Macbeth, be 
dechoes, knew only about one line In seven, and the very ghosts 
were deficient. The manager's principal otyection to payment is 
founded on Kean's refusal to die, on certain occasions, with beco- 
ming spirit, and. In particular, to show proper fight with his own 
son, while he acted Macdqffl—A new comic opera (the music by Ca- 
td, professor of harmony in the French Institute) has been transla- 
ted by Mr Cummins, the manager of the Leeds Theatre, and has 
been received there with enthusiastic spplause^-Matthews and Yates 
have made a successful debut at Paris ; and, what is odd, Yates ap- 
pears to be the decided favourite with the Parisian critics. One of 
them says, — " We are not aware what may be the comparative de- 
gree of merit assigned to these two famous mimics by the English 
public t but, to judge from the effect which they produced on the 
French portion of their audience, Yates would amuse more in a 
quarter of an hour, than Matthews in the whole hour."— Rossini was 
lately a few days at Milan, and was p res en t at a repres en tati o n of the 
« Pirate, * a new opera by a new composer, named Bellini. A great 
crowd was attracted to see Ugran maestro, but it pleased him to keep 
at the back of his box during the whole of the performance, and only 
a few felends were admitted 1 to a sight of him. The author of the 
opera was among the number, to whom he paid some high compli- 
ments. He also expressed himself in high terms of praise of a female 
singer, whom he had not heard till that occasion,— Mademoiselle 
Mdrte Lalande. This singer, who is engaged for the next year’s 
opera season at Paris, is the Idol of the Milanese dilettanti, who place 
her on a par with Madame Fodor.— We are happy to learn that a 
tragedy, from the pen of James Sheridan Knowles, the distinguished 
author of “ Virgin! us," is in active preparation i and we believe 
Miss Smithson, his countrywoman, is to play the heroine— The Ca- 
ledonian Theatre doeos this evening. We shall have no objection to 
see Mr Bass again, when the Theatre-Royal shuts its doors,— but not 
till then. 

Weekly List of Peeformances. 

Sept. 22 — Sept. 25. 

Tubs. The Stranger , A Happiest Day qf My Life. 

Wan. The Provok’d Husband, Q Do. 

Thus. King Richard IIL, A Do. 

Fai. The Merchant qf Venice, Sf 'Tvsmld Puttie a Conjuror. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The descriptive sketch of the ascent of Bennevis shall be inserted. 
— “ A Tale of the Coast of Kent," and •* J. C. U." are under consider- 
ation/— We have received Mr Brydson’s explanatory not*— The Jones 
alluded to by the John Bull is not our Jooes. 

The posthumous poem by the late Alexander Balfour, which we 
think ooe of its author's happiest efforts, shall have an early placa^- 
“ The Weepers," by •• T. B. J." of Glasgow,— the Communications 
ft am Montrose,— the Ballad by ** C." of Dalkeith,— the Letter from 
M R. G.*pf Leith,— and the Poems by “ D. M. Askill," lie over for 
insertion «at our bed convenience. Our Glasgow friend, " T. A." 
has our thanks for his contributioot— We are aftald that •« W." of 
Aberdeen will not suit us ) and " Arthur Seat" is in the unt predi- 
cament. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science , and the Arts. 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OP THREE FIGURES. 


THE royal institution rooms 

are no* open for the Exhibition of a Group of 
THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

Sculptured by Mr Lawrence Macdonald, 
and representing Ajax bearing the dead body qf Patroctus , and com- 
bating a Trqjan Warrior. 

Admittance, la ; Season Tickets, 5c.— Open from 10 A. m. till 
duck. 

Edinburgh, *7th August, 1829, 


ELOCUTION. 

4t In most thing* Me manner is a* important at the matter t 
If you speak the sense qf an angel, in bad words ana a die- 
agreeable vttbrancb, nobody wUl hear you twice that can 
hetp it ." Chesterfield. 

AfR ROBERTS will RESUME his CLASSES 

A x for ELOCUTION on Thursday, October the first. 
Private Tuition as usual. 

N.B. — Mr Roberts, having been particularly requested by nume- 
rous individuals to open Classes for the JUNIOR BRANCHES of 
FAMILIES, with a view to their acquiring an ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION, while the Organs of Speech are flexible and 
under command, begs leave to announce that he will receive Pupils 
between bight and fifteen years of age, from 9 to 10 o'clock 
A.m., and from 6 to 7. and from 7 to 8 o'clock p m. j— namely, 
YOUNG LADIES on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays t 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. 

Mr R. will give due notice of his WINTER COURSE of LEC- 
TURES snd ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No. 62, Hanover Street. 


EDUCATION. 

MR ALEXANDER NEGRtS, a Native of Greece, 

has arrived in Edinburgh with the intention of giving Lessons 
In ANCIENT and MODERN GREEK. They who wish to exer- 
cise themselves atthe same time in FRENCH, may be taught through 
the medium of that language. Mr Negris’ Address is. No. 2, Nelson 
Street, where he will be found at home every day between the hours 
of 5 and 7 

M. ALEXANDRE NEGRIS, Groc de naissance. ?e propo»e de 
donnerdes Leyonsen GREC, ANCIEN et MODERNS. Ft A ceux 
«ui desire en mfime temps s*exercer dam la LANGUE FRANCA1SE, 
il fera se« enseignemenu du Grec par le moyen de la langue Fran- 
•caise. On trouvera M. Negris, Nelson Street, No. 2, to us Ire Jours 
oe 5 A 7 heures. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
filGNOR R^MPINI be&s leave to inform his 

Friends and the Public, that he has REMOVED to 2.5. INDIA 
STREET, where CL ASSES wUl be opened, on Thursday, the 1st 
of October, for the ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Signor R., Cor the further accommodation of his Pupils, will open 
a Class in George’s Street in the course of October. > 

Signor R. will attend Boarding Schools, and continue to give Pri- 
vate Lessons. 

Terms moderate. 


EDINBURGH SOUTHERN ACADEMY. 
T^HE Public of Edinburgh, and the Inhabitant* of 

the Southern Districts in particular, arc respectfully informed, 
-that an ACADEMY will be opened in No. 1, Bucci.sugh Placs, 
on Thursday the 1st of October, under the following Masters for 
their respective branches:— 

I Classics, including Greek, Latin, 
Mr W. M. Gunn, < English Literature, Ancient and 

l Modern Geography. 

Mr John Russell, M.A. Lee ] 

turer on Mathematics in the > Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

Leith School of Arts. ) 

Mr John Kirkpatrick, .... Writing. 

A French Elementary Class will at the same time be formed by 
Monsieur Monnard. 

Testimonials, End information as to Hours, Terms, Ac. may be 
obtained from Mr Gunn, No 20, Gayfield Square ; Monsieur Moo- 
nnrd, 6, Howe Street ; and in the shops of the principal Booksellers 
in the Southern Districts. 

The rooms in Buccleugh Place will be open mi and after Thurs- 
day the 24th September, from 12 to 3 p. m. for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the names of intending Pupils. 

1, Buccleugh Place, 22d Sept. 1829. 


ITALY. 


On Wednesday next will be published, in one volume, price os. fid- 
extra cloth boards, or 5s. fine paper, 

AN AUTUMN IN ITALY; 

Being a Personal Narrative of a Tour in the Austrian, T us c an , 
Roman, and Sardinian States, in 1827. 

By J. D. SINCLAIR, Esq. 

FpiMINO THE FORTY-SIXTH VOLUME OF CONSTABLE* S 
MISCELLANY. 


Dr RUSSELL’S LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL will form the next Two Volumes of the Miscellany. Besides 
the usual Vignettes, a beautiful Portrait of Cromwell will be given. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Constable he Co. 19, Waterloo Place; 
and Hurst, Chance, A Co. London j 

Who have just published the following Works in Constable’s 
Miscellany : 

I. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. by 

the late Rev. Gilbert White. M.A.. Fellow of Oriel College. Ox- 
ford. A New Edition, with Additions, by Sir William JaedInb, 
Bart. 1 vol. 

HISTORY of th. MOST REMARKABLE COX- 
SPIRACIES connected with EUROPEAN HISTORY", during the 
15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. By John Parker Lawsox, 
M.A., Author of the " Life and Times of Archbishop Laud,* Jta 
2 vots. 

III. 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND, 
under DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. By Robert Cham- 
bers, Author of the “ Rebellion in Scotland in 1745,** dec. 1 voL 

IV. 

HISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, from its 
Establishment till the Year 1828. By Edward Upham, E*q., Au- 
thor of the “ History of Budhism.** In 2 vols. 

V. 

HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINTING, and j 

ARCHITECTURE. By J. S. Membs. LL.D. Author of ••The 
Life of Canova,” dec. 1 voL 


On the 1st Oct 18^9. will be published, price Two Shillings, 

(To be continued Monthly ,) 

No. 1. of THE 

EDINBURGH JOURNAL 

OF 

NATURAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 

CONDUCTED BY 

AN ASSOCIATION OK NATURALISTS. 
Illustrated occasionally with Maps, Charts , and Engravings. 
Danirl Lixars, No. 5, St David Mreet, Edinnurgh ; Whit- 
taker, Treacher, and Arnot, London: and William Cua»T 
A Co. Dublin ; to be had also of all the Booksellers of toe United 
Kingdom. 

LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Published this day, price 2s. sewed, 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. Part II.: 

T FRUITS. 

London : Charles Knight, Pall- Mali East. 

Edinburgh : Oliver A Boyd, Tweeddale Court. 


On the 21st of September, in Two Volumes post &vo, 18a. 

^yiLMOT WARWICK. By Henry Vernon. 

A SECOND EDITION of the FIRST VOLUME 

may now be had. — Also, 

I. A FOURTH EDITION, in octavo, of the ME- 
MOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD COLLING WOOD. 
With a fine Portrait, Ac. 16s. 

*• We do not know when we have met with so driightfral a book 
as this ."— Edinburgh Review. 

“ It is a Work which will occupy a permanent place in the Eng- 
lish Library ."— Quarterly Review. 

II. RETIREMENT; a POEM. By Thomas Stew- 
art, Esq. Author of an •« Epistle from Abelard to Elolse." 3s. 6d. 

James R idoway, Piccadilly; and,.by order, of every Bookseller 
in the Country. 


Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Moraiag, 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow i W. Curry, 
jun. A Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chance, A Co. London; and by 
sll Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or Stamped , and sent free by post, lOd, 


Printed by Ballantyne A Co. Paul's Work, Canoogate. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The History cf the Hebrew Co mm o nw ealth, from the Ear- 
Beet Timet to the Destruction of Jerusalem, a. d. 78. 
Translated from the German of John Jahn, D. D., for- 
' mealy Profetaor of the Oriental Languages, of Biblical 
ilniimiliw! and of Theology, in the University of Vi- 
enna : with a Continuation to the time of Adrian, Two 
volumes. London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1889. 
Family Library, No, VI, History of the Jews, Vol 
II, London. John Murray. 1889. 

The first of these works is a reprint of a translation 
originally published In America, which was executed 
by Calvin E. Stowe, a pupil of the Andover Theologi- 
eal flsralnsrjr, under the superintendence of Professor 
Stewart of that Institution, and Professor Gibbs of New- 
havsn The English publisher informs us, that “ the 
whole has been thoroughly revised and intimates that 
this was n ecessary, in order to render it fit for the 
more classical English reader. As we have never seen 
tbs American edition, we are unable to speak of its exe- 
— don ; but there is a statement in Mr C. E. Stowe's 
preface, which serves, in some measure, to llluttrate the 
principles upon which he proceeded : — “ It is the duty of 
a translator,” he says, “ to give a fadthM representation 
of his author’s meaning, without violating the purity of 
bis own language. In executing the following work, I 
base mibralj endeavoured to make this principle my 
guide ; but I have found it more difficult to adhere to, 
than I supposed It would be, before I oommeoced the task. 
There Is such a total diversity in tbs whole mode of con- 
structing sentences in the German and English languages, 
that it is no easy achievement for a tr ansl at or to do jus- 
tfoeto himself, and at the same time remain foithful to 
bis original. I hope, however, I can venture to say, that 
I have not foiled, in any important instance, to give a 
true expression of my author's meaning ; but I must leave 
tbs r eade r to judge how for I have succeaded in preser- 
ving tbs purity of the English language.” Every indi- 
vidual, and every nation, have certain id l ema lio expres- 
sions, whkh give a cetour as h were to their modes of 
thought. It Is these chavaoteristim which a translator 
finds most difihsok to retain, and yet in thp net unfre- 
qoeutly much of an anther's power of charming oo n ti ots . 
We arc Inclined to suspect that Mr Stowe has v ent ur ed 
oeeastoneBy to the wvafhm sWe of the Eaglhh Ibaguage, 
In order to ratten the impress cf individuality which the 
■rigincl beers ; and that the superintendent of the ripriot, 
almsrof wc B U sn md sentences and ch—lml Eu g l fc h, has 
bean shocked at the asMsms of the young divine. We 
muMhm afield that this dhanstion may appear pray* 
tort me like to am foir ptey. 

• Dr item's work seems (for we have net mad the ori- 
ginal), Asm ite extreme c o n d e ns ation, to have been meant 
as a text-book for bis- pr el ec ti ons, while pr o fo ooo r at the 
University .of Ylmpfo .These textbooks form at prment 
a' large proportion^ solid literature of Ger- 

many. Although toy'fridnifcir suljtet In anfldent 


detail, to convey to any one vrrsant in the studies of which 
they treat a tolerably correct notion of their author's lead- 
ing doctrines, yet are they ill adapted for communicating 
to tyros full and satisfactory information. They are 
rather a mere outline, to be filled up by oral communica- 
tions ; or a thread to guide the hearers through the la- 
byrinthine mazes of the lecturer’s dissertations. There 
are many advantages attending this mode of instruction, 
which combines the facility and charm of oral communi- 
cation with the systematic and solid character 'of book- 
learning. We think it but fair to apprise the English 
public of these facte, lest they should be led to judge of a 
work as an independent whole, which was only meant to 
be used along with the running comment of a lecturer's 
annotations. Such an act of justice is particularly ne- 
cessary in the case of Dr Jahn, whose work condenses into 
two, not pretematurally extensive volumes, the history 
not only of the Jews, but of all the revolutions of empire, 
in the East, from the earliest times down to the conquest 
of Jerusalem. 

We took occasion lately — while reviewing the first vo- 
lume of MUman’s history of the Jews — to turn our read-, 
ers* attention to the leading features in their history pre- 
vious to the Babylonish captivity ; and we are not sorry' 
to have so early an opportunity of adding a few observa- 
tions on their subsequent fortunes down to the period of 
their final dispersion. There are but scanty materials 
for constructing the history of the nation during this pe- 
riod. Some brief notices in Ezra, Nehemiah, and. the t 
later prophets ; the books of the Apocrypha, as far as any 
reliance can be placed upon them ; Josephus, who seems 
to have derived his information, so for as it does not rest 
exclusively upon the information contained in these books, ) 
from floating rumours and traditions ; and lastly, a few 
incidental allusions in the Ethnic writers, form the whole 
of our store. The Rabbinical traditions were collected 
at too late a period to allow of our reposing any confidence 
in them. 

Profeesor Jahn is evidently acquainted with all these 
sources of information, and he has turned them to account 
with a critical and discerning spirit. His book, which, 
as we have hinted above, almost deserves to be called a 
History of the Political Revolutions of the Eastern World, 
gives a distinct, although extremely condensed, view of 
the internal structure of the Jewish commonwealth, and 
its relations to surrounding states. Being, however, a * 
mere outline, It leaves on many occasions the reader*! 
mind unsatisfied. We had hoped that Mr Milman’s se- 
cond volume, as he avowedly confines himself to the his- 
tory of the Jews, would have filled up the blanks. We 
r e gret to uy that we have been disappointed.. In the ear- 
lier part of the volume, the narrative is painfully confu- 
sed. This we incline to attribute to the author's attempt ' 
to give a greater individuality to this part than his limits 
admit of, He ought to have contented himself with ta- 
i king a general and comprehensive view of the stream of 
events, sinking those minor details which are neither in- 
fluential nor characteristic. In the latter part of his vo- 
lume he amends this ; but we four he gives a greater scope 
to his rhetfHcol powers, than the stem simplicity of his- 
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lory warrants. There is, no doubt, an eloquence of his- 
tory, but it is essentially different from that of poetry ; 
and Mr Milman’s partake? more gf the latter* TJiis his- 
tory 4s, indeed, Jpst sndi a oqe aa we dbould hare ex- 
pected from a poet ; in whose mind vivid and impressive 
Images will always maintain the ascendency over the 
formless fragments of truth, elicited by painful investiga* 
lion. 

The period to which we call our reader’s attention, ex- 
tending to well nigh 700 years, is one of great interest to the 
student of Scripture history, and also to him who loves to 
trace, withapbilosophic eye, the gradual change superindu- 
ced by time on national character. To him whose knowledge 
of the Jews is derived exclusively from tbs Old and New 
Testaments, there is a wide and impassable gulf between 
the nation over which the house of David ruled, and that 
in which our Saviour was born. The Canonical Books 
maintain a dead silence respecting the long intermediate 
period, and present us only with an account of two iso- 
lated assemblages of men standing far apart in the wide 
ocean of time. Their governors are different, and hold 
their power on different terms ; the prophets have ceased j 
new sects and divisions have arisen among themselves, 
and new relations to the external world ; and their reli- 
gion, almost the only feature of their social system that 
marks their Identity, ie altered, not in its own nature, but 
in their reception of it. Instead of resting, as formerly, 
on their hearts, and spreading its deep root within them, 
It has become a problem of intellect, a coldly received dog- 
ma respecting whose precise meaning they dispute and 
cavil. The Synagogue is, in their eyes, almost of equal im- 
portance with the service of the Temple. It is no doubt 
the same Jewish nation which we saw in earlier time, 
fierce, free, and enthusiastic, situated In a land of miracles, 
and well fitted, by its fervid and imaginative tempera- 
ment, for such an abode ; but it is with this nation, as 
with one whom we have known in youth, and having 
lost sight of him during the interval, meet again In old 
qge, decrepid, cold, retaining the forms without the vigour 
of his earlier intellect, — changed — sadly changed, from the 
blooming and warm-hearted boy, whom we loved with 
more than the love of woman. 

Nor should we overlook the different point of view 
from which we see them at these two different periods of 
their history. In the earlier, our attention it riveted on 
the outward appearance of the nation, on its public forms 
and institutions. We behold it as one great whole, one 
dense and solid structure. Of their household lives and 
loves we catch but occasional and hasty glimpses ; and 
rarely can we distinguish amid the hubbub the accents of 
an individual voice. In the New Testament, on the con- 
trary, it is to their domestic life that we are introduced. 
What political institutions could do for man, had been 
done ; it was now necessary that the individual, as well 
as the community, should be inspired and elevated. The 
mission of the Saviour was uot to the Jews, but to all 
mankind. He addressed himself not to those peculiari- 
ties which political establishments superinduce, but to 
those universal feelings which notbiog can destroy. He 
did not promulgate laws — he did not suggest institutions 
— he taught moral and religious truths. He taught that, 
while laws and tribunals were necessary for keeping in 
check such as knew or acknowledged no other guides, 
the Christian must look for counsel and support to higher 
sources — to his own co n scien c e and to an Omnipotent 
Creator. 

We have dwelt at some length on the difference, real 
arid apparent, which exists betwixt the primitive Israel- 
ites and their descendants at the time of our Saviour, bo- 
cause we wish to place in a broad light the interest at- 
taching to their intervening history — a study which is but 
too much neglected among us. On this wide subject, 
however, we have left ourselves no room to enter. For 
the same reason, we decline adverting at present to the 
oft vo- told, yet still thrilling tale, of the final destruction 


of Jerusalem. We leave this for the pres ent to Mr M li- 
man, who will doubtless do its horrors ample justice in 
hie third xslum#, wfciqh wo shall be glad to looeiye am 
•oon m published* 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. VoL II. Part 
II Vegetable Substance* — Fruits. London. Charles 
Knight. Sept. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 422. 

Wx have read this treatise upon Fruits with mock 
pleasure, and, we hope, some edification. It Is written in 
a good, popular style, p r e s er ving a proper medium be twe e n 
too much science and too much superficiality. The two 
great divisions of the subject are, fruits of the temperate 
climates, and tropical fruits. The former has four sub- 
divisions, fleshy fruits, pulpy fruits, stone fruits, and nuts* 
Altogether, the present volume of this publication, the 
first Part of which relates to Trees, and the second to 
Fruits, is exceedingly excellent, and of great practical 
value. 


The Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical 

Science, ffo. I. Oct. 1829. Edinburgh. Daniel 

Users. 8vo. Pp. 80. 

Wx do not wish to damp, at the very outset, the exer- 
tions of men ardent in the pursuit of science ; hut, con- 
sidering that two Scientific Journals, conducted by such 
men as Dr Brewster and Profeeaor Jameson, are at pre- 
sent starving in this country, we cannot help fearing that 
a degree of youthftil enthusiasm, more to be pleased with 
than to be imitated, has led to the publication of the work 
before ns. But now that it is began, let Its conductors 
go on with spirit ; and if they can evince superior talent 
and activity, they will force their way in spite of every 
obstacle. We have read the whole of their first Number, 
and with several of the papers it contains we are well 
satisfied. The “ Introductory coup (tail at the Progress 
of Science and the Arts," is too vague and general, and, 

I in point of fact, telle us nothing, but that we are in a dif- 
ferent state now from what we were in the time of Adam 
and Eve. The “ Description of the Landes of Acqni- 
tania,” by Mr Ainsworth, one of the editors, is a more 
valuable contribution ; and so are the articles on the 
“ Electricity of the Simple and Compound Galvanic Cir- 
cles,” by Mr Kemp, and on the “ Island of Jersey," by 
Mr Alexander Sutherland. Among the “ Scientific Re- 
views," all of which are respectably written, the best la 
that on Sir Rufiuie Donkin's « Dissertation on the Ni- 
ger," in which, although we think Sir Rufane is treated 
with too little ceremony, a very considerable knowledge 
of the subject is shown. The “ Geographical Collections,* 
which form a new and interesting division of the work, 
are judicious and important. The “ Natural-Historical 
Collections" are also very much what they should he ; and 
the “ Miscellaneous Intelligence" is carefully compiled. 
In future Numbers, we advise the omission of such small 
trifling articles as that entitled “ Oral Information on tbs 
Origin of the Gorkhas," which is like presenting a single 
mouthful of food to a starving man. 


Rudiments of Geography , on a New Plan. TFftA Nu-. 
merous Engravings of Manners, Customs, and Curiosi- 
ties. By William C. Wood bridge, A.M. Second 
Edition. London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
1829. Pp. 214. 

A Companion to the Globes : Comprising an Astronomi- 
cal introduction, ftc. fre Designed for the use gf 
Schools and Private Families. By R. T. Linnington. 
Third Edition, Revised and Improved. London. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1829. 

Thxee is a certain dam of books, which, we believe, 
•ditor« seldom or never think of reading. School-books 
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belong to this class ; — it can sorely never be supposed that 
we wade through “ Grammars,” “ Catechisms,” and 
«* Rudiments.” We fear not to confess, that we rarely 
do more than look over the title-page and preface* If 
the publisher's name be respectable, we inform our read- 
ers that we have no doubt they win find the work useful ; 
and if we know nothing about the publisher, we some- 
times just say the same thing. This is our general rule ; 

there are exceptions to it, no doubt, as in the case of 

Mr Graham’s book of the Cupar Academy, reviewed in 
our u»t, — but we frankly confess that this is our general 
rule ; and onr frankness In this instance will not lessen 
the weight attached to our criticisms in general. The 
names of Messrs Whittaker and Co., the publishers of 
the elementary works whose titles we have copied above, 
and who are known to pay particular attention to this 
branch of literature, are enough to vouch for their re- 
spectability. We must positively, however, object to the 
definition of Scotland given in the “ Rudiments of Geo- 
graphy.” Mr Woodhridge is good enough to my, — 
«« Scotland is a rough and mountainous country in the 
north, with only a few fertile valleys and this is illus- 
trated by a woodcut, representing some bare rocks, a 
piece of water, and a lean cow ! This is really too bad of 
Mr Woodhridge. 


The Golden Chain, By Mrs Sherwood. Berwick. 
Thomas Melrose. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 85. 

Wc have positively read this little book, and think it 
contains a very excellent story for young people. 


Scenes Comiques Tiriee de Molidre, Reynard, Destouchcs , 
Le Sage , Casimir Delavigne , $*c. $*c. Auec lee re- 
tranchemene necessairee pour rendre cet ouvrage propre 
d lajeunesee de run et t autre eexe. Londres. Simpkin 
et Marshall. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 374*. 

This is a tasteful and judicious selection from the best 
French comic writers, calculated to give the student of 
that language a just idea of their respective styles. It is 
very prettily printed, and neatly got up, as Simpkin and 
Marshall’s books always are. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


AN EDITORIAL PARAGRAPH VERY PROPER 
TO BE READ. 

Thk great fault of many of the Magazines and other periodicals of 
the day is, that they are monotonous in their cleverness. Their Edi- 
tors get into a certain routine, and do it well ; but they want veiss- 
tility on a large scale. Now. wo are determined that the Litkrary 
Journal shall be full at once of cleverness and of variety ; and that 
no mortal reader shall ever be able to predicate what the leading fea- 
tures of the subsequent Number will be from the leading features of 
the Number that has preceded it, We shall of course ever pay the 
etrictest attention to our review department, and will notice aJl new 
books of interest with the most scrupulous care ; but at this present 
moment, just before the bursting of the publishing season, there is 
a dead calm,—'* not a mouse stirring,**— and we avail ourselves of 
the momentary absence of new books, to present our two thousand 
five hundred subscribers with a delectable selection of miscellaneous 
articles,—" any one of which,** as the Newspapers say of the embel- 
lishments in the Annuals, *' Is well worth the price of the whole pub- 
lication.** We beseech our friends, however, to enter upon the per- 
usal Qf the whole with the most perfect confidence, far, in the 
abundance of our stores, we freely bestow upon them this intellectual 
treat. 

RECOLLECTIONS 07 THE DEAD. 

VO. I. THK HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE. 

Bi a Relative . • 

Mv youthful visits to Ammondell live very greenly in 
my memory : these had greater charms for me than either 

* This article and three others, which are to complete the scries, 

are from the wefi-known and able pen of Osbwbnt Cor vat.— Ed. 


Horace or Virgil, and, I suspect, charms quite as nv 
tioouL None of my holidays wane anticipated with long- 
ings more eager than those that were to he spent at Aut- 
moadell. I had my fishing tackle to arrange, which, tp 
one fond of angling, is a pleasure, secondary only to that 
of using it I had to prepare myself in the classic?, 
which, though a less agreeable occupation than the other, 
was as necessary — certain, as I was, that I should be ex- 
amined as to my proficiency. Sometimes, also, I ventured 
upon a verse or two of English poetry, to show to my in- 
dulgent relative. 

It was soon after Mr Erskine retired from the bar and 
fram political life, that my visits to Ammondell were the 
most frequent ; and it is at this period that my recolieo 
tiens of him are the most vivid. Some say, he retired from 
public life disgusted ; all admit, that he retired neglected— r- 
but no one will add, forgotten. Sure I am, that if im- 
pressions made upon the mind of a boy be entitled to any 
regard, I may say truly, that disappointment, if felt at all, 
had been unable in him to sour' the milk of human kind- 
new ; and that, when I saw that fine grey-headed man— r 
the most eloquent, the wittiest of his day — walking in hie 
garden, with the hoe in his hand, I never questioned his 
sincerity in the following charming and characteristic 
lines, which be once read to me from his scrap-book, and 
which, not very lsng before his death, he kindly permit- 
ted me to copy. They have never before been published ; 

Let sparks and topers o’er their bottle sit, 

Toss bumpers down, and fancy laughter wit : 

Let cautious plodders o’er the ledger pore, 

Note down each farthing gain'd, and wish It more : 

Let lawyers dream of wigs, — poets, of fame, — 
Scholars look learned, and senators declaim : 

Let soldiers stand like targets in the fray, 

Their Uves worth just their thirteen pence a-day 

Give me a nook in some seduded spot 

Which business shuns, and din approaches not,— 

Some quiet retreat, where I may never know 
What monarch reigns, what ministers bestow. 

A book — my slippers — and a field to stroll in — 

My garden-seat— an elbow-chair to loll in ; 

Sunshine when wanted — shade, when shade invites ; 
With pleasant country sounds, and smells, and sights; 
And, now and then, a glass of generous wine, 

Shared with a chatty friend of u auld lang syne j" 

And one companion more, for ever nigh, 

To sympathize in all that passes by — 

To journey with me on the path of life, 

And share its pleasures, and divide its strife. 

These simple joys, Eugenius, let me find, 

And I’ll ne’er cast a lingering look behind. 

These lines werc written after Mr Emkine's second 
marriage, and refer, no doubt, in the latter port, to his 
second wife, who proved a most valuable companion and 
a tender nurse in bis declining years. What degree df 
kapplnw* his first connexion yielded in his early days, I 
have no access to know ; but the extreme nervous insta- 
bility, and somewhat eccentric ways of the first Mrs Er- 
skine, did not contribute greatly to his happiness in her 
later years. One of her peculiarities consisted in not re- 
tiring to rest at the usual hours. She would frequently 
employ half the night in examining the wardrobe of the 
family, to see that nothing was amiss ing, and that every 
thing was in its proper place. I recollect being told this 
among other proofs of her oddities, that one morning, 
about two or three o’clock, having been unsuccessful in 
a search, she awoke Mr Erskine by putting to him this 
important interrogatory, “ Harry, lovie, where's your 
white waistcoat?” 

The mail coach used to set me down at Ammondell 
gate, which is about three quarters of a mile from the 
house ; and I yet see, as vividly as I at this moment see 
the landscape from the window at which I am now wri- 
tiugf tbe features of that beautiful and secluded domain,— 
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the antique stone bridge, — the rushing stream, the wood- 
ed batiks, — and, above all, the owner, coming towards me 
with his own benevolent smile and sparkling eyes. I re- 
collect the very grey hat be used to wear, with a bit of 
the rim torn, and the pepper-and-salt short coat, and the 
white neckcloth sprinkled with snuff. 

No one could, or ever did, tire in Mr Erskine 4 ® com- 
pany — he was society equally for the child and for the 
grown man. He would first take me to see his garden, 
where, being one day surprised by a friend while digging 
potatoes, he made the now well-known remark, that he 
was enjoying otium cum diggin a tauiie .• He would then 
take me to his melon bed, which we never left without a 
promise of having one after dinner ; and then he would 
carry me to see the pony, and the great dog upon which 
his grandson, Henry David — now Lord Cardroes — used 
afterwards to ride. 

Like most men of elegant and cultivated minds, Mr 
Erskine was an amateur in music, and himself no indif- 
ferent performer upon the violin. I think I scarcely ever 
entered the hall along with him that be did not take down 
his Cremona — a real one, I believe — which hung on the 
wall, and, seating himself In one of the wooden chairs, 
play sotnes notches of old English or Scotch airs ; — some- 
times, “ Let’s have a dance upon the heath,” an air from 
the music in Macbeth, which he used to say was by Pur- 
cel, and not by Locke, to whom it has usually been ascri- 
bed — sometimes, “ The flowers of the forest,” or “ Auld 
Robin Gray” — and sometimes the beautiful Pastorale 
from the eighth concerto of Corelli, for whose music he had 
an enthusiastic admiration. But the greatest treat to me 
was when, after dinner, he took down from the top of 
his bookcase, where it lay behind a bust, 1 think, of Mr 
Fox, his manuscript book, full of jeux d esprit, charades, 
bqji mots , &c. &c., all his own composition. I was then 
too young, and, I trust, too modest, to venture any opinion 
upoq their merits ; but 1 well recollect the delight with 
which 1 listened, and Mr Erskine was not above being 1 
gratiied by the silent homage of a youthful mind. 

Fey men have ever enjoyed a wider reputation for writ 
than the Honourable Henry Erskine ; the epithet then, 
and even now, applied to him, par excellence, is that of the 
.witty Harry Erskine ; and I do believe, that all the puns 
and bon mots which have been put into his mouth — some 
of them, no doubt, having originally come out of it — 
would eke out a handsome duodecimo. I well recollect, 
that nothing used to pain me so much as not perceiving at 
once the point of any of Mr Erskine’s witticisms. Some- 
times, half an hour after the witticism had been spoken, 

I would begin to giggle, having only then discovered the 
gist of the saying. In this, however, I wras not singular. 
While Mr Erskine practised at the bar, it was his fre- 
'quent custom to walk, after the rising of the courts, in 
the Meadows; and he was often accompanied by Lord 
Balmuto — one of the judges, a very good kind of man, 
hot not particularly quick In his perception of the ludi- 
crous. His lordship never could disoover at first the 
• point of Mr Erskine’s wit ; and, after walking a mile or 
two perhaps, and long after Mr Erskine bad forgotten the 
saying, Lord Balmuto would suddenly cry out, “ I have 
you now, Harry — I have you now, Harry !” — stopping, 
and bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

This being a personal reminiscence, I am precluded 
from saying any thing of Mr Erskine’s political career ; 
let me only add, that the ablest man of his day, — the head 
.of the bar, — the ornament of the country to which he be- 
longed, was left to cultivate melons, and prune fruit torses, 

and read charades to a hoy like me, while men who 

But ®o matter ; he was a greater man in hie pepper-and- 
salt coat than others in their robes of office. My next re- 
miniscence shall be of Hector Macneil. 


• Tbs Scotch word for potato 


A TALB OF THE 8IBOB Or NAMUR. 

Ox the morning of the dOth August, 1695, just as ths 
sun began to tinge the dark and blood-stained hnttlaasrnto 
of Namur, a detachment of Mackey’s Scottish regiment 
made their rounds, relieving the last night-sentinels, and 
placing those of the morning. As soon as the party re- 
turned to their quarters, and relaxed from the formalities 
of military discipline, their leader, a tall, muscular man, 
of about middle age, with a keen eye and manly features, 
though swarthy and embrowned with toil, and wearing 
an expression but little akin to the gentle or the amiable, 
moved to an angle of the bastion, and, leaning on bis 
spontoon, fixed an anxious gaze on the rising sun. While 
be remained in this position, he was approached by an- 
other officer, who, slapping him roughly on the shoulder, 
accosted him in these words, — “ What, Monteith ! are 
you in a musing mood ? Pray, let me have the benefit of 
your morning meditations.” — “ Sir !” said Monteith, turn- 
ing hastily round, — “ Oh ! ’tis you, KeppeL What think 
you of this morning ?” — “ Why, that it will be aglorious 
day for some ; and for you and me, I hope, among others. 
Do you know that the Elector of Bavaria purposes a ge- 
neral assault to-day ?*’ — “ I might guess as much, from 
the preparations going on. Well, would it were to-mor- 
row !” — “ Sure you are not afraid, Monteith ?” — “ Afraid ! 
It is not worth while to quarrel at preseat ; but methink* 
you, Keppel, might have spared that word. There are 
not many men who might utter it and live.” — “ Nay, I 
meant no offence : yet permit me to say, that your words 
and manner are strangely at variance with your usual 
bearing on a battle-morn.” — “ Perhaps so,” replied Mon- 
teith ; “ and, but that your English prejudices will refuse 
assent, it might be accounted for. That sun will rise to-mor- 
row with equal power and splendour, gilding this earth’s 
murky vapours, but I shall not behold his glory.” — “ Now, 
do tell me some soothful narrative of a second-sighted 
Seer,” said Keppel ; “ I promise to do my best to believe 
It. At any rate, 1 will not laugh outright, I assure you.” 
— “ I fear not that. It is no matter to excite mirth ; and, 
in truth, I feel at present strangely inclined to be com- 
municative. Besides, I have a request to make ; and I 
may as well do something to induce you to grant it.”— - 
“ That I readily will, if in my power,” replied KeppeL 
“ So, proceed with your story, if you please.” — “ Liston 
attentively, then — and be at once my first and my last 
confident. 

" Shortly after the battle of Both well Bridge, I joined 
the troop commanded by Irvine of Bonshaw ; and glo- 
riously did we scour the country, hunting the rebel Co- 
venanters, and acting our pleasure upon man, woman, and 
child, person and property. I was then but young, and, 
for a time, rather witnessed than acted in the wild and 
exciting commission which we so amply discharged. But 
use it all in all. Ere half a dozen years had sped 
thsir round, I was one of the prettiest men in the troop 
at every thing. It was in the autumn of 1684s as I too 
well remember, that we were engaged in beating up the 
haunts of the Covenanters on the skirts of Galloway and 
Ayrshire. A deep mist, which covered the moors thick 
as a shroud — friendly at times to the Whigs, but, in the 
present instanoe, their foe — concealed our approach, till 
we were cloee upon a numerous conventicle. We bailed, 
and bade them stand ; but, trusting to their mossss and 
glens, they scattered and fled. We pursued in various 
directions, pressing hard upon the fugitives. In spite of 
several morasses which I had to skirt, and difficult glens 
to thread, being well mounted, I gained rapidly on a young 
mountaineer, who, finding escape by flight impossible^ 
bent his course to a house at a short distance, as hoping 
for shelter then, like a hare to her form. I shouted to. 
him to stand ; he ran on. Again I Bailed him ; hut ho 
heeded not. When, doeading to loee all «pn of htofe 
should he gain the house, 1 fired. The hutttt took eAet 
He fell, gnd hip heart’s Mood gushed pu his fatheeje 
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thrnboM. Just at that instant an aged woman, alarmed 
hy the gallop of my home, and the report of the pistol, 
rushed to the door, and, stumbling, fell upon the body of 
her dying son. She raised his drooping head upon her 
knee, kissed his bloody brow, and screamed aloud, * Oh ! 
God of the widow and the fatherless ! hare mercy on 
me !' One ghastly, conYulsire shudder shook all her 
rierres, and the next moment they were calm as the steel 
of my sword ; then raising her pale and shrivelled conn- 
tenanoe, every feature of which was fixed in the calm, 
unearthly earnestness of utter despair, or perfect resigna- 
tion, she addressed me, every word falling distinct and 
piercing on my ear like dropping musketry, — * And hast 
thou this day made me a widowed, childless mother? 
Hast thou shed the precious blood of this young servant 
of Jehovah ? And canst thou hope that thy lot will be 
one of unmingled happiness ? Go ! red-handed persecu- 
tor ! Follow thine evil way ! But hear one message of 
truth from a feeble and unworthy tongue. Remorse, 
like a bloodhound, shall dog thy steps ; and the serpent 
of an evil conscience shall coil around thy heart. From 
this hour, thou shalt never know peace. Thou shalt seek 
death, and long to meet it as a friend ; but it shall flee 
thee : And when thou shalt begin to love life, and dread 
death, then shall thine enemy come upon thee ; and thou 
shalt not escape. Hence to thy bloody comrades, thou 
second Cain ! thou accursed and banished from the face 
of Heaven and of mercy !’ — * Foul hag !' I exclaimed, 
* it would take little to make me send thee to join thy 
psalm-singing offspring !* — * Well do I know that thou 
wouldst, If thou wert permitted !’ replied she. * But go 
thy way, and bethink thee how thou wilt answer to thy 
Creator for this morning's work !' And, ceasing to re- 
gard me, she stooped her head over the dead body of her 
son. I could endure no more, hut wheeled round, and 
galloped off to join my companions. 

“ From that hour, 1 felt myself a doomed and misera- 
ble man. In vain did I attempt to banish from my mind 
the deed I had done, and the words 1 had heard. In the 
midst of mirth and revelry, the dying groan of the youth, 
and the words of doom spoken by his mother, rung for 
ever in my ears, converting the foetal board to a scene of 
carnage and horror, till the very wine-cup seemed to foam 
over with hot-bubbling gore. Once I tried — laugh, if you 
will — I tried to pray ; hut the clotted locks of the dying 
man, and the earnest gaxe of the soul-stricken mother, 
came betwixt me and Heaven, — my lip faltered — my 
breath stopped — my very soul stood still ; for I knew 
that my victims were in Paradise, and bow could I think 
of happiness — /, their murderer,-— in one common home 
with them ? Despair took po ssess ion of my whole being. 
I rushed voluntarily to the centre of every deadliest peril, 
tn hopes to find an end to my misery. Yourself can bear 
me witness that I have ever been the first to meet, the 
last to retire from, danger. Often, when I heard the bat- 
tle-signal given, and when I passed the trench, or stormed 
the breach, in front of my troop, it was less to gain ap- 
plause and promotion, than to provoke the encounter of 
death. 'Twas all in vain. I was doomed not to die, 
while I longed for death. And now " 

“ Well, by your own account, you Tun no manner of 
risk, and at the same time we prooseding on a rapid ca- 
reer of military success,” said Keppel ; “ and, for my 
life, I cannot see why that should afflict you, supposing 
it all perfectly true.” 

“ Because you have not yet heard the whole. But 
listen a fow minutes longer. During last winter, our 
-division, as you know, was quartered in Brussels, and 
*was very kindly entertained by the wealthy and good- 
natured Flemings. Utterly tired of the heartiest dissipa 
*tWn of life In a camp, I endeavoured to make myself 
yesabii to my landlord, that I might obtain a more in- 
'tnoate admission into his family circle. To this I was 
-the more inched, that I expected some pleasure in the so- 
•«c Nty rf his daughter. In aH I wooded to s*y wish. 


I became quite a fhvourite with the old man, and pro- 
cured ready a ccess to the company of his child. But I 
was sufficiently piqued to find, that, In spite of all my 
gallantry, I could not learn whether I had made any im- 
pression upon the heart of the laughing Fanohon. What 
peace and playful toying could not accomplish, war and 
sorrow did. We were called out of winter-quarters, to 
commence what was anticipated to be a bloody campaign. 
I obtained an interview to take a long and doubtful fore- 
well. In my arms the weeping girl owned her love, and 
pledged her hand, should I survive to return onoe more 
to Brussels. Keppel, I am a doomed man ; and mydoofn 
is about to bo accomplished ! Formerly I wished to die; 
hut death fled me. Now I wish to live ; and death will 
come upon me ! I know I shall never more see Brussels, 
nor my lovely little Fleming. Wilt thou carry her my 
last fore well ; and tell her to forget a man who was un- 
worthy of her love — whose destiny drove him to love, 
and be beloved, that he might experience the worst of hu- 
man wretchedness ? You'll do this for me, Keppel ?” 

“ If I myself survive, I will. But this is some delu- 
sion — some strong dream. I trust it will not unnerv* 
your arm in the moment of the storm.” 

“ No! I may die — must die ; hot it shall ho in front 
of my troop, or in the middle of the breach. Yet how I 
long to escape this doom ! I have won enough of glory ; 
I despise pillage and wealth ; but 1 feel my very heart- 
strings shrink from the now-terrible Idea of final dissolu- 
tion. Oh ! that the fatal hour were past, or that I had 
still my former eagerness to die ! Keppel, if I dared, I 
would to-day own myself a coward !" 

“ Come with me,’* said Keppel, M to my quarters. 
The night air has made you aguish. The cold fit wQl 
yield to a cup of as generous Rhino-wine as ever was 
drunk on the hanks of the Samhre.” Monteith consent- 
ed, and the two moved off to partake of the stimulating 
and substantial comforts of a soldier’s hreakfost in the 
Netherlands. 

It was between one and two in the afternoon. An un- 
usual stillness reigned in the lines of the besiegen. The 
garrison remained equally silent, as watching, in deepsus^ 
pense, on what point the storm portended by this terrible 
calm would burst. A single piece of artillery was dis- 
charged. Instantly a body of grenadiers rushed from the 
intrenchments, struggled over masses of ruins, and an sunt- 
ed the breach. The shock was dreadful. Man strove 
with man, and blow succeeded to blow with fierce and 
breathless energy. The English reached the summit,* 
but were almost Immediately beaten hack, leaving win 
hers of their bravest grovelling among the blackened frqp* 
ments. Their leader, Lord Cutts, had himself ros sl vsd 
a dangerous wound in the head ; hot disregarding it, ha 
selected two hundred men from Maekay's regiment, rod 
potting them under the command of Lieutenants Cochls 
and Monteith, sent them to restore the fortunes of thi 
assault. Their charge was irresistible. Led on by Mon- 
teith, who displayed a wild and frantic d espWSi sn, vs. 
ther than bravery, they broke through all impedtmentot 
drove the French from the covered way, seized on one of 
the batteries, and turned the cannon against the enemy. 
To enable them to maintain this advantage, they were 
reinforced by parties from other divisions. Keppel, ad- 
vancing in one of thorn parties, disc o vered the mangled 
form of his friend Monteith, lying on heaps of the ene- 
my on the very summit of the captured battery. He at- 
tempted to raise the seemingly lifeless body. Monteith 
opened his eyes , — “ Save me !” he cried ; “ save me ! I 
will not die ! I dare not — I must not die !” 

It were too horrid to specify the ghastly nature of the 
mortal wounds which bid torn and disfigured his frames 
To live was impossible. Yet Keppel strove to render 
him some assistance, were it hut to soothe his parting spi- 
rit. Again be opened his glazing syes, — “ I will resist 
thee to the last !" he cried, in a raving delirium. “ I 
kiHJMfnvbut in the discharge of my duty. What worts 
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was I than others? Poor consolation now ? The doom 
-—the doom ! I cafinot — dare not — most not — will not 
die !” And while the tain #ords were gargling in hie 
throat, his bead sank bark on the body of a slaughtered 
foe, and his unwilling spirit forsook his shattered carcass* 


THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OP MYNHEER 
VON WO DEN BLOCK.* 

( By Henry G. BeU. 

ct To» &s !W flyeri Zy*Q»s A ffxnfas” 

U Then was not a Dutchman who did not tremble at the eight.** 
Kkickkrbockkr’s Free Translation. 

He who has been at Rotterdam, will remember a house 
of two stories which stands in the suburbs just adjoining 
the basin of the canal that runs between that city and the 
Hague, Leyden, and other places. I say he will remem- 
ber it, for it must have bean pointed out to him as having 
been once inhabited by the most ingenious artist that 
Holland ever produced, to say nothing of his daughter, 
the prettiest maiden ever born within hearing of the 
creaking of a frog. It is not with the fair Blanche, un- 
fortunately, that we have at present any thing to do ; it 
is with the old gentleman her father. His profession was 
that of a surgical-instrument maker, but bis fame prinoL 
pUjrMrtrf on the admirable skill with which he con- 
structed wooden and cork legs. So great was his reputa- 
tion in this department of human science, that they whom 
nature or aoeident had curtailed, caricatured, and disap- 
pointed in so very necessary an appendage to the body, 
came limping to him in crowds, and, however desperate 
their case might be* were very soon (as the saying is) set 
Upon their legs again. Many a cripple, who had looked 
«pon his deformity as incurable, and whose only consola- 
tion consisted in an occasional sly hit at Providence, for 
having intrusted his making to a journeyman, found him- 
self m admirably fitted, — so elegantly propped up by 
Mynheer Turning vort,— that he almost began to doubt 
whether a timber or cork supporter was not, on the 
whole, superior to a more commonplace and troublesome 
one of flesh and blood. And, in good truth, if you had 
seen how very handsome and delicate were the under- 
standings fashioned by the skilful artificer, you would 
have been puzzled to settle the question yourself, the more 
es p e ciall y in your real toss, you were ever tormented 
with gout or corns. 

One morning, just as Master Turningvort was giving 
its final smoothness and polish to a calf and ankle, a 
messenger entered his studio, to speak classically, and re- 
quested that he would immediately accompany him to 
the mansion of Mynheer Von Wodonblock. It was the 
mansion of the richest merchant in Rotterdam, so the 
artist put on his best wig, and set forth with his three- 
cornered hat in one hand, and his silver-headed stick in 
the other. It so happened that Mynheer Von YVoden- 
Mock had been very laudably employed, a few days be- 
fore, in turning a poor relation out of doors, but in en- 
deavouring to hasten the odious wretch’s progress down 
stairs by a slight impulse a posteriory (for Mynheer sel- 
dom stood upon ceremony with poor relations,) he had 
unfortunately lost his balance, and tumbling headlong 
from the top to the bottom, he found, on recovering his 
jaensea, that be had broken bis right leg, and that he had 
lost three teeth. He had at first some thoughts of having 
his poor relation tried for murder ; but being naturally of 
s merciful disposition, he only sent him to jail on account 
of some unpaid debt, leaving him there to enjoy the com- 
fortable reflection, that his wife and children were star- 


• It Is three yetrs since the above tale was first written and pub- 
lished anonymously. It has since been copied into many newspapers, 

' sal has even found its way into the Oriental Observer of Calcutta. The 
author hopes he may be excused for now giving it a less ephemeral 
existence in the pages or the LtTXftAar Joubkal, the more es- 
pecially as an attempt was made by an anonymous writer in Blacb- 
woors Magazine, some months ago. to appropriate to himself what 
little merit there may be in tho incidents of the story, whkk ate 
pm Hy imaginary, and founded upon no tradition whatever. 


ring at home. A dentist seen supplied the invalid witte 
three teeth, which he had pulled out of an indigent poet’* 
head at the rate of ten stiver* a-piece, but for which he 
prudently charged the rich merchant one hundred dol- 
lars. The doctor, upon examining his leg, and recollect- 
ing that he was at that moment rather in want of a sub- 
ject, cut it care folly off, and took it away with him in bin 
carriage to lecture upon it to his pupil* So Mynheer 
Woden block, considering that he had been hitherto ac- 
customed to walk and not to hop, and being, perhaps* 
somewhat prejudiced in favour of the former mode of lo- 
comotion, sent for our friend at the canal basin, in order 
that he might give Mm directions about the representa- 
tive, with which he wished to be supplied for his lost 
member. 

The artificer entered the wealthy burgher’s apartment.. 
He was reclining on a couch, with bis left leg looking an 
respectable as ever, but with his unhappy right stump* 
wrapped up in bandages, as if conscious and ashamed of 
its own littleness. “ Turningvort, you have heard of my 
misfortune ; it has thrown ms into a fever, and all Rot- 
i terdam Into confusion ; but let that pass. You mush 
make me a leg ; and it must be the best leg, Hr, you over 
made in your life.** Turningvort bowed. * I do nob 
care what it costs ;** Turningvort bowed yet lower ; “piu- 
i vlded it outdoes every thing yon have yet made of a *1- 
| milar sort. I am for none of your wooden spindteshanka. 
Make It of cork ; let it be light and elastie ; and cram it 
as full of springs as a watch. I know nothing of tho 
business, and cannot be more specific in my directions 3 
but this I am determined upon, that I shall have a leg aa 
good as the one I have lost. I know such a thing Is to bo 
hod, and if 1 get it from you, your reward is a thousand 
guineas. The Dutch Prometheus declared, that to pleaas 
Mynheer Von WodenMock, he would do more than hu- 
man ingenuity had ever done before, and undertook to 
bring him, within six days, a leg which would laugh to 
scorn the mere common legs possessed by common men. 

This assurance was not meant as an idle boast. Turn- 
ingvort was a man of speculative as well as practical 
science, and there was a favourite discovery which he had 
long been endeavouring to make, and in aecompHsUng 
which, he imagined he had at Iasi succeeded that very 
morning. Like all other manufacturers of terrestrial legs, 
he had ever found the chief difficulty in his progre ss to- 
wards perfection, to consist in its being apparently impos- 
sible to introduce into them any thing in the shape of 
joints, capable of being regulated by the will, and of per- 
forming those important functions achieved under tho 
present system, by means of the admirable mechanism of 
the knee and ankle. Our philosopher had spent years In 
endeavouring to obviate this grand inconv en i en c e, and 
though he bad undoubtedly made greater progress than 
any body else, it was not till now that he believed himself 
completely master of the great secret. His first attempt 
to carry it into execution was to be in the leg he was 
about to make for Mynheer Von WodenMock. 

It was on the evening of the sixth day from that fa 
which I have already alluded, that with this magic leg, 
carefully packed up, the acute artisan again made his ap- 
pearance before the expecting and impatient WodenMock. 
There was a proud twinkle in Turningvort’s grey eye, 
which seemed to indicate, that he valued even the thou- 
sand guineas, which be intended for Blanche’s marriage 
portion, less than the celebrity, the glory, the immortali- 
ty, of which he was at length so sure. He untied his 
precious, bundle, and spent some hours In displaying and 
explaining to the delighted burgher the number of ad- 
ditions he had made to the Internal machinery, and the 
purpose which each was intended to serve. The evening 
I wore away in these discustions c onc er n ing wheels within 
wheels, and springs acting upon springs. When it wap 
time to retire to rest, both were equally satisfied af the 
perfection of the work ; and at his employer’s earnest re- 
qtiesty.the artist consented to remain qrhore he .wao for 
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the night, in order that early next morning he might fit 
on the limb, and see how it performed its doty. 

Early next morning all the nece— ary arrangements 
were completed, and Mynheer Von Wodenblock walked 
forth to the street in ecstasy, blessing the inventive 
powers of one who was able to make so excellent a hand 
of his leg. It seemed indeed to act to admiration ; in the 
merchant’s mode of walking, there was no stiffness, no 
effort, no constraint. All the joints performed their of- 
fice without the aid of either bone or muscle. Nobody, 
not even a connoisseur in lameness, would have suspected 
that there was any thing uncommon, any great collection 
of accurately adjusted clock-work under the full well- 
slashed pantaloons of the substantial-looking Dutchman. 
Had it not been for a slight tremulous motion occasioned 
by the rapid whirling of about twenty small wheels in the 
Ulterior, and a constant clicking, like that of a watch, 
though somewhat louder, he would even himself have 
forgotten that he was not, in all respects, as he used to be, 
before he lifted his right loot to bestow a parting bene- 
diction on his poor relation. 

He walked along in the renovated bnoyancy of his 
Spirits till he came in sight of the Stadt House ; and just 
at the foot of the flight of steps that lead up to the princi- 
pal doer, be saw his old friend. Mynheer Vanoutern, 
waiting to receive him. He quickened his pact, and 
both mutually held oat their hands to each other by way 
of congratulation, before they were near enough to be 
clasped In a friendly embrace. At last the merchant 
reached the spot where Vanoutern stood ; but what was 
that worthy man's astonishment to see him, though be 
still held eat his hand, pass quickly by, without stopping, 
even for a moment, to say, “ How d'ye do ?” But this 
seeming want of politeness arose from no fruit of our 
hero's. His own astonishment was a thousand times 
greater, when he frond that he had no power whatever to 
determine either when, where, or how his leg was to move. 
So long as his own wishes happened to coincide with the 
manner in which the machinery seemed destined to ope- 
rate, all had gone on smoothly ; and he had nrirtaken his 
own tacit compliance with its independent and self-acting 
powers for a command over it which he now found he 
did not possess. It had been bis most anxious desire to stop 
to speak with Mynheer Vanoutern, but his leg moved on, 
and he found himself under the necessity of feUewing it. 
Many an attempt did he make to sla cken his pact, but 
every attempt was vain. He caught hold of the rails, 
walls, and bouses, but his leg tugged so violently, that he 
was afraid of dislocating his arms, and was obliged to go 
on. He began to get seriously uneasy as to the conse- 
quences of this most unexpected turn which matters had 
taken ; and his only hope was, that the amazing and un- 
known powers, which the complicated construction of 
his leg teemed to posse—, would speedily exhaust them- 
selves. Of this, however, he could as yet discover no 
symptoms. 

He happened to be going In the direction of the Ley- 
den Canal ; and when he arrived In sight of Mynheer 
Turningvort's house, he called loudly upon the artificer to 
oome to his assistance. The artificer looked out from bis 
window with a free of wonder. “ Villain !” cried Woden- 
block, “ come out to me this instant ! — Ton have made 
me a leg with a vengeance ! — It won't stand still for a 
moment. I have been walking straight forward ever 
since I left my own house, and, unless you stop me your- 
self, Heaven only knows how much farther I may walk. 

, — Don’t stand gaping there, but come out and relieve me, 
•r I shall be out of sight, and you will not be able to 
overtake me.” The mechanician grew very pale ; he was 
evidently not prepared for this new difficulty. He lost 
not a moment, however, in following the merchant to do 
what he could towards extricating him from so awkward 
• predicament. The merchant, or rather the merchant’s 
leg, was walking very quick, and Turning vort, being an 
elderly man, found it no easy matter to make up to him. 
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He did so at last, nevertheless, and, catching him in his 
arms, lifted him entirely from the ground. But the stra- 
tagem (if so it may be called) did not succeed, for the in- 
nate propelling motion of the leg hurried him on along 
with his burden at the same rate as before. He set him 
therefore down again, and stooping, pressed violently on 
one of the springs that protruded a little behind. In an 
instant the unhappy Mynheer Von Wodenblock was off 
like an arrow, calling out in the most piteous acceuts, — 
“ I am lost ! I am lost ! I am possessed by a devil in the 
shape of a cork leg ! Stop me ! for Heaven’s sake, stop me ! 
I am breathl ess I am fainting ! Will nobody shatter my 
leg to pieces ? Tumingvort ! Tumingvort ! you have 
murdered me !'* The artist, perplexed and confounded, 
was hardly in a situation more to be envied. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he fell upon his knees, clasped his 
hands, and with strained and staring eyeballs, looked 
after the richest merchant in Rotterdam, running with 
the speed of an enraged buffalo, away along the canal to- 
wards Leyden, and bellowing for help as loudly as his ex- 
haustion would permit. 

Leyden is more than twenty mil— from Rotterdam, 
but the sun had not yet set, when the Mias— Backsneider, 
who were sitting at their parlour window, immediately 
opposite the “ Golden Lion,” drinking tea, and nodding 
to their friends as they p —ss d , — w some one coming at 
furious speed along the s tree t . His free was pale as 
ashes, and be gasped fearfully for breath ; but, without 
turning either to the right or the left, he harried by at the 
same rapid state, and was out of sight almost before they 
had time to exclaim, “ Good gfadous! was net that 
Mynheer Von Wodenblock, the rich merchant of Rot- 
terdam?” 

Next day was Sunday. The inhabitants of Haarlem 
were all going to church. In their best attire, to — y their 
prayers, and hear their great organ, when a being rushed 
aero— the market-place, like an animated corpse, — white, 
blue, cold, and speechless, his ey— fixed, his lips llVid, 
his tee th set, and his hands clenched. Every one cleared 
a way for it in silent horror ; and there eras not a peiton 
in Haariem, who did not believe it a dead body endowed 
with the power of motion. 

On it went through village and town, towards the gfeat 
wilds and forests of Germany. Weeks, months, years, 
past on, but at intervals the horrible shops was seen, and 
still cotttinu— to be seen, in various parts of the north of 
Europe. The clothes, however, which he who was once 
Mynheer Von Wodenblock used to wear, have fll moul- 
dered away ; ih» flesh, too, has fallen from his bones, and 
he is now a skeleton — « skeleton in all frit the cork leg, 
which still. In its original rotundity and size, continues 
attached to the spectral form, a perpetuvm mobile , dsag- 
glng the wearied bon— for ever and for ever over the 
earth { 

May all good saints protect us from broken legs ! and 
may there never again appear a mechanician like Turn- 
ingvort, to supply us with cork substitutes of so awful 
and mysterious a power ! 


POPE JULIUS.— ▲ POEM. 

[Pope Julius 1L was as uaprWstly s priest as can wdD be inMfftwd 
It is only the outset of his career that is dsraribed ia the foMowiog 
stems*; but it is s prelude worthy the future life of one who made 
it his boast, that •• he threw St Peter's keys into the Tiber, and took 
to the sword of St Paul."} 

A hxxo’s fame hath slept In silence leog. 

Who well deserv— to have his name recorded 
In the bright blazon-book of numerous song ; 

No more bis deeds in silence shall be hoarded, 

Nor muse forgetful do his memory wrong : 

Faults had he of all kinds except the sordid, — 
Virtues but few, — and yet his courage high 
Sways os, against our will, to sympathy. 
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Pope Julius, then, the second of the name, 

Before his brow was girt with triple crown, 

Lived a poor monk, almost unknown to fame ; 

Years and austerity bad bow’d him down ; 

The hollow cough, that all incessant came 

From wasting lungs, seem'd as a trumpet blown 
Before his feeble steps, along the road 
That led him to the narrow cold abode* 

Pope Alexander, like a woodcock caught 

In bis own springe, had drain’d the poison’d bowl. 
By which, with impious joy, he vainly thought 
To speed to heaven or hell bis foeman's souL 
All Rome breathed light. Even gentle mothers brought 
Their babes, to glad tbeir eyes without control 
Upon the huge and bloated serpent’s fall. 

Whose folds they late had fear’d would twine round alL 

There was caballing *mong the Cardinals, 

More than beseem’d men of such reverend station ; 
Indeed, it much the virtuous soul appals 

To see how power, both in the church and nation, 
Still to the low intriguer’s portion falls, 

Whilst virtue seems to lose all estimation ; 

I am determined, when tbe world I sway, 

To alter quite this strange and naughty way. 

Nevertheless, queer tricks were play’d at Rome 
In great abundance, at the time I write of ; 

E ac h hoary priest evinced himself at home 
In the soft courtier’s supple arts, in spite of 
The musty rules of each ascetic tome. 

And deep-pledged vows, which they could not shake 
quite off — 

Yet wore so light, ’twas doubtful were they meant 
For their restraint, or some quaint ornament. 

And when the worthies in full conclave met. 

So well each ancient sinner play’d his part. 

No man, for fear of ’countering a defeat, 

Before he saw his neighbour's game, dared start ; 
Dimness was in each eye, big drops of sweat 
At every pore, quick throbs in every heart ; 

Before them stood the vacant papal chair, 

But what — oh ! what the plan to mount up there ? 

Meanwhile, there issued, from a neighbouring cell,. 

Long and deep sighs of ill-suppressed pain ; 

Cough followed cough, with low monotonous knell. 
And then came groans, then voice of low complain j 
The notes of sickness multiply and swell. 

Nor can the as sembled conclave long refrain 
To ask, what miserable child of sin 
Was marching from this world with such a din ? 

“ Poor brother Julius nighs his latter end ;” — 

And tears were shed for his unhappy case ; 

Just then some power did to Trivulcio send, 

While yet fresh sorrows glitter’d on his face. 

The bright idea that his hopes might mend. 

Could he gain time, ere starting on the race — 
Whispering, “ Make Julius Pope ; he’ll not live long. 
And, ere he die, your party will be strong.” 

Rising at once, in accents bland and low. 

He chid himself to have so long forgot 
The virtues, and the talents, and the woe, 

That had distinguish’d the terrestrial lot 
Of the dear saint whose moanings they heard flow. 
Inspiring grief to all upon the spot. 

“ None like good Julius to the church was dear ; 

None but good Julius her rich crown should wear !” 

Each slyboots saw the wily speaker’s aim, 

But each a like hope cherish’d in bis mind ; 

And, as the views of all were much the same, 

The plan did ready acquiescence And ; i 

With one consent they shout out Julius’ name, 

And with a will that kept pace wMi the wind, 


How slow soe’er their heavy bodies moved. 

Four priests sped forth to fetch tbe wdl-belovsd. 

Anon the ruddy couriers back return. 

Bearing a feeble creature them among, 

Whose bloodshot eyes with fever’s frenzy burn— 
Whose body is emaciate and long — 

Whose tottering feet the pavement idly spurn — 
Whose back is like a hoop, and not so strong ; 
Gravely they place him in tbe envied chair, 

And with the triple crown they deck him there. 

Awhile he idly sat where they had placed him, 

As if unconscious who he was or where ; 

At last, as If some sudden thought had braced him. 

He started up, and with majestic air. 

As if he wish’d the astonish'd crowd who faced him 
Should of his new-found strength be made aware— 
u I go,” he said, “ to greet my subjects' eyes, 

Up ! where those lofty battlements arise.” 

With stupid wonderment they follow after. 

Much marvelling at his steady length of stride ; 
And one there was, who with deep-smother'd laughter 
View'd tbe blank feces moving by his side. 

On went Pope Julius ; — now his soul had quaff’d her 
Long wish’d-for draught of deep-enduring pride, 
And on St Angelo’s high-banner’d wall 
He stopp’d triumphant, looking down on alL 

Along the Tiber’s bridge, before the gate. 

At every window, and on every roof. 

In sordid rags, or glittering robe of state. 

Mix’d with the throng, or standing proud aloof. 
Gallant or abject, downcast or elate, 

The Romans, anxious who should weave the woof 
Of their land’s destiny, since morn bad waited 
To hear the Conclave’s grave resolve narrated. 

And when the stately senior strode before than, 

When heralds call’d aloud Pope Julius' name. 

And the key’d banner proudly rustled o’er him. 

At once from out the multitude there came- — 

As on their knees they fell down to adore him — 

A shout so loud, as if the central flame 
Had burst the thick crust of tbe unclosing world. 

And roaring upwards, all in fragments hurl’d. 

His eye flash’d proudly, and his breast swell’d high. 
And his long arms, in act of benediction. 

He stretch’d forth o’er his people gracefully, 

As they perform’d their noisy genuflection ; 

Then turning to the Cardinality, 

Said, when he saw how pallid their complexion — 

“ Fools ! does my vigorous bearing thus astound them ? 
I stoop'd to seek the keys , but now I've found them f 


ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF CHARLES- 
JAMES FOX. 

Gibbon records with delight, that in 1788, the “ Man 
of the People” escaped from the tumult of the Westmin- 
ster Election to the lakes and mountains of Switzerland, 
and visited him at Lausanne. “ I have ate and drank, 
and conversed, and sat up all night with Mr Fox in 
England,” says the gratified historian, “ but it never has 
happened that I should enjoy him as I did that day, alone, 
from ten in the morning till ten at night. Our conversa- 
tion never flagged for a moment, and he seemed thoroughly 
pleased with the place and with his company. We had 
little of politics, though he gave me, in a few words, such 
a character of Pitt, as one great man should give of an- 
other, his rival. Much of my books, on which he flat- 
tered me very pleasantly, to Homer and the Arabian 
Nights ; much about the country, my garden — which he 
understands far better than I do ; and, upon the wholes I 
think he envies me, and would do weft he minister.” 
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Gibbon was right. Fox’s natural element was the 
pure air of the country — silvan occupations, lettered 
leisure, and gentle refined society. He was not inclined, 
though wondrooaly adapted, for the stir and turmoil of 
St Stephens. He excelled, as it were, in Spite of himself. 
His gigantic mind, like the “ lithe proboscis” of the ele- 
phant, accommodated itself to any task, however vast or 
minute. As leader of the Whigs, his ambition was gra- 
tified — his patriotism, learning, and talents, were called 
Into play — and his oratory or eloquence was but the na- 
tural outpouring of his mind. Fox was educated for the 
senate, and once within the Circean toils and blandish- 
ments of high office and unbounded popularity, who could 
tear himself away from the witchery of the scene ? The 
troubled grandeur of the debates on the American War — 
the excitement of the Regency Question — the India Bill 
and Warren Hastings’ impeachment — the first wildly 
beautiful prospects of the French Revolution, which 
promised to renovate the youth of civil society, and the 
orator’s ceaseless objurgations of war, in the spirit of 
Tully, — | 

“ Iaiquissimam paeem justissftno hello antefero,” — 
are splendid incidents in his chequered dream of public 
life. Others, perhaps, are of a darker shade. The coali- 
tion with Lord North was an unlucky conjunction — 
made under an evil star ; Mr Fox, too, stuck rather -long 
by the frantic French reformers ; and it is melancholy 
to think, that he whose sagacity was in general so pro- 
found, and whose spirit was so salient, generous, and 
manly, should by his devotion to the gaming-table have 
been compelled to accept of the pecuniary bounty of his 
admiring friends. Well has the poet said, — 

“ The gods are ju9t, and of our pleasant vices 

Make whips to scourge us.” 

Fox must have felt this in all the bitterness of his soul 
when his annuity was doled out to him. But the do- 
sing scene of his lift bad something in it of his former 
glory. He was again in office, — again surrounded by his 
noble and faithful friends : he had set the sign and seal of 
government to that great work of substantial justice, the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. “ He died,” said Sheri- 
dan, “ in the spirit of peace, struggling to extend it to the 
world.” The sentiment is as just as it is beautiful. 

As an orator, Fox has had few equals, either in ancient or 
modern times. The overpowering force of his arguments, 
— the variety, appositeness, and richness of his illustra- 
tions, — his enthusiasm, artlessness, and elegance — all con- 
spired to render him the very beau ideal of a perfect Bri- 
tish orator. He was what Byron says of Moore, the de- 
light of all parties — the idol of hie own. His very fruits 
were in consonance with the British character. Against 
Fox the statesman, numerous and bold were the invectives 
that were uttered ; but against Fox the man, not a word 
was breathed. His gentlemanly courtesy and frank po- 
pular bearing won the affections of the people, and, to 
travesty the words of Milton, smoothed the raven wing of | 
Party till it smiled. 

It is an anomalous circumstance in the history of the 
human mind, that the man who was never at a loss in 
debate — who seemed to have wit and words at will — who 
scattered the careless felicities and inimitable graces of 
his genius as freely as the gorgeous East “ showers her 
barbaric pearl and gold,” should yet have been one of the 
most tardy, unready, and laborious of writers. Few au- 
thors would submit to the drudgery which Fox, by his 
own fastidiousness, entailed upon himself. His scrupu- 
lous attention to all the niceties of language was carried 
almost to the verge of the ridiculous. Like Rousseau, he 
laboured night and day to attain simplicity — to master that 
great difficulty in writing, the art of concealing art. It U 
scarcely possible to refrain from smiling at the idea of the 
great Charles James Fox sitting down to compose an elabo- 
rate historical work, with the resolution of admitting no 
word into his hook for which he had not the authority of 


Dryden. This was to set up a turnpike at every step of his 
progress — to forget the end in the means. The writer of 
this was informed by an aged nobleman, the Earl of Carys- 
fort, who knew Mr Fox long and intimately, that he would 
sometimes write half-a-dozen copies of a common invita- 
tion card before he hit off one to satisfy himself. The first 
was too cold and distant — the second, perhaps, too fami- 
liar — the third too long — and so on through the vagaries 
of a restless fastidious fancy, or the sensibilities of a nature 
tremblingly afraid of wounding, even in the slightest 
point, the feelings of another. Lord Holland has given 
a brief bat happy sketch of his noble relative's habits of 
composition. “ His habit was seldom or ever to be alone; 
when employed In composition. He was accustomed to 
write on coven of letters or scraps of paper, sentences 
which he, in all probability, had turned in his mind, and, 
in some degree, formed, in the course of his walks, or 
during his hours of leisure. These he read over to Mrs 
Fox ; she wrote them out in a fair hand in the book ; and, 
before he destroyed the original paper, he examined and 
approved of the copy. In the course of thus dictating 
from his own writing, he often altered the language, and 
even the construction of the sentence.” 

The historical work, thus carefully and anxiously pro- 
ceeded in, was, alas ! left to posterity in an incomplete, un- 
finished state. There are few historical fragments, how- 
ever, from which the student of our constitutional history 
will derive more instruction or delight, than the Introduc- 
tory Chapter to the Reign of James II. The author’s phi- 
losophical reflections on the rise and progress of the Civil 
War — his prophetic sagacity in forecasting the prospects 
of society — and the truly English spirit of his love of free- 
dom, and hatred of tyranny, are visible in every page. In 
such a work, the style and diction are but subordinate 
considerations ; but even here Fox is impeccable. He 
had too great a horror of any invasion of the King's 
English, to sanction for a moment, bv his example, that 
Babylonish unnatural idiom which began to prevail in 
his day. His definition of the duty of an historian waa 
“ to tell the story of the times'* — a simple, forcible ex- 
pression, to which his language was strictly conformed. 
The Eulogy on the Duke of Bedford, the only one of his 
speeches which Fox revised for the press, is characterised 
by the same nervous and elegant simplicity. There is 
something extremely touching in the manner in which he 
recalls the virtues of his departed friend, and of the house 
of Russell — the partial veneration which we feel for the 
principles of the ancestors from whom we are descended 
— biasses which, in Athens and Rome, were considered 
favourable to the cause of patriotism and public virtue. 

** It Is not, however," adds the orator, “ for the purpose 
of performing the pious office of friendship, by fondly 
strewing flowers upon his tomb, that I have drawn your 
attention to the character of the Duke of Bedford : the 
motive that actuates me, is one more suitable to what were 
his views. It is, that this great character may be strongly 
impressed upon the minds of all who hear me — that they 
may see it — that they may feel it — that they may discourse 
of it in their domestic circles — that they may speak of it 
to their children, and hold it op to the imitation of pos- 
terity. If he could now be sensible to what passes here 
below, sure I am, that nothing could give him so much 
satisfaction, as to find that we are endeavouring to make 
his memory and example — as he took care hk life should 
be — useful to mankind." Esto perpetua, 

Mr Fox was all his life attached to poetry. His letters, 
we are told by Lord Holland, are filled with complaints of 
the annoyances which arose from politics, while he speaks 
with delight and complacency of whole days devoted to 
Euripides and Vii^ii In the midst of bis stormy poli- 
tical contentions, it is delightful to find him writing to 
Mr, now Lord, Grey, a long letter in defence of hie opi- 
nion, that thg note of the nightingale was a merry, and 
not a melancholy nets. Theocritus, Sophodss, Chaucer, 
.and Dry den, art all p r ease d into the argument; and the 
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leader of the Opposition oonelodee with admirable frank- 
naae and simplicity, — “ I am afraid I like theee reeearehee 
ae much better than those which relate to Shafteebory, 
Sunderland, fee., as 1 do those better than attending the 
Moose of Commons.” Mr Fox himself wrote varies. 
They gre of a higher cast than proceed from “ the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease,” but do not exceed 
what the French call vers de soctfU, He was an elegant, 
accomplished versifier, bat nothing more. He had no 
visions of surpassing grandeur or beauty — none of the 
** fine firehay” which glances from earth to heaven. The 
conclusion of his v e rses to Mrs Crewe has more of ima- 
gination than any other of his occasional effusions : 

“ Beauty alone but imperfectly charms, 

For though brightness may dazzle, tis kindness that 
warms. 

As on suns In the winter with pleasure we gaze. 

But feel not their warmth, though their splendour we 
praise. 

So beauty our just admiration may claim. 

Bat love, and love only, our hearts can inflame.” 

It would be uncandid and unjust to estimate the lite- 
rary character of Mr Fox by the standard applied to or- 
dinary authors. Literature was to him a pastime rather 
than a pursuit ; and If we consider the engrossing and 
harassing nature of the public duties, in the discharge of 
which he was nearly all his life actively engaged, our 
wonder that he has done so little will be abated, if not 
wholly removed. Dr Johnson, In estimating the merits 
Of Dryden, remembered, in extenuation, that be had to 
provide for the day that was passing over him : Mr Fox, 
in meeting the calls of his political engagements, had a 
task even more arduous to perform. His anxiety must 
have been great, for his responsibility was heavy : the 
bare sacrifice, or rather devotion, of bis time was im- 
mense ; and he no doubt found that, in politics, ** suffi- 
cient for the day was the evil thereof.” He can only be 
considered, in a literary point of view, as affording one of 
the few examples of British statesmen, who have cultiva- 
ted literature with a success proportioned to their exer- 
tions. Burke was perhaps of a higher order, and Chat- 
ham might have been still more transcendent. But the 
fame of Fox Is secure. England already numbers him 
among the greatest of her patriots ; and his taste and ge- 
nius — the simple magnanimity and unconscious nobleness 
of his nature — will ever endear his name to the lover of 
letters and virtue. 


THE LA8T OF THE JACOBITE*. 

By the Author of the Histories of the Scottish Rebellions* 

I bad occasion to mention, at the conclusion of my 
History of the Insurrection of 1745, that, after that pe- 
riod, the spirit of Jaeobitism became a very different thing 
from what it had formerly been — that, acquiring no fresh 
adherents among the young subsequent to that disastrous 
year, it grew old, and decayed with the individuals who 
had witnessed He better days — and that, in the end, it 
became altogether dependent upon the existence of a few 
aged enthusiasts, more generally of the female than the 
male sex. 

Theee relics of the party — for they could he called no- 
thing else — soon became isolated in the midst of general 
society ; and, latterly, were looked upon, by modern po- 
liticians, with a feeling similar to that whh which the 
antediluvian patriarchs must have been regarded In the 
New World, after they had survived several generations 
of their shortlived descendants. As their glory lay all 
in the past, they took an especial pride in retaining every 
description of manners and dress which could be consi- 
dered old-faelrfoned, much open the principle which in- 
duced WH1 Hone y c o mb do continue wearing the wig in 
which be had once gained a young lady's heart. Their 
maaaets were entirely of that stalely and formal sort 
urfiida obtained At the maim met meat of- the eighteenth 


cent ary, and which is so inseparably associated la tbo 
mind of a modern with ideas of full-bottomed peruke* 
long-backed coats, gold-buckled shoes, and tall walking* 
canes. Mr Pitt's tax, which had so strong an e ff ect upon 
the beads of the British public, did not perhaps unsettle I 
one grain of truly Jacobite powder ; nor is H hypotheti- 
cal to suppose, that the general abandonment of sanff- < 
taking by the ladies, which happened rather before that 
period, wrenched a single box from the fingers of any an- 
cient dame, whose mind had been made up upon 
as her taste had been upon Hack rappee, before the year 
of God 1745. 

In proportion as the world at large ceased to regard the 
claims of the House of Stewart, and as old age advanced 
upon those who still cherished them, the spirit of Jaoobi- 
tism, once so lofty and so chivalrous, assimilated man 
and more with the mere Imbecility of dotage. What it 
thus loot, however, in extensive application. It gained in 
virulence ; and it perhaps never burned in any hoaooas 
with so muoh fervour, as in those few which last retained 
It. True, the generosity which characterized it in earlier 
and better times, had now degenerated into a sort of acrid 
humour, like good wine turned into vinegar. Yet, If an 
example were wanting of the true inveterate Jacobite, It 
could not be found any where in such perfection aaamongut 
the few who survived till recent times, and who had carw 
ried the spirit unscathed and onquenched through throe 
quarters of a century of every other description of politi- 
cal sentiment. 


As no general description can pres en t a very vivid por- 
traiture to the mind, it may be proper here to itfndrsrsnd 
upon the features of the party, by giving a sketch of an 
individual Jacobite who was characterized in the manner 
alluded to, and who might be considered a fhir specimen 
of hie brethren. The person meant to be described, 
might be styled the Last or thk Jacobites ; for, at the pe- 
riod of his death In 1825, there was not known to exist, 
at least In Edinburgh, any person besides hfmaalf, who 
refused to acknowledge the reigning family. His name 
was Alexander Halket. He had been, in early llfiy a 
merchant at the remote town of Fraserburgh, en the 
Moray Frith ; but had retired for many years before his 
death, to live upon a email annuity in Edinburgh. The 
propensity which characterised him, in common with all 
the rest of his party, to reg a rd the antiquities of hie na- 
tive land with reverence. Joined with the narrow n ess af 
his fortune in inducing him to take up hie abode in the 
Old Town. He lodged in one of those old s ta tely botch 
near the palace of Holyroodhouse, which had formerly 
been occupied by the noblemen attendant upon the Scot 
tish court, but which have latterly become so com ple tely 
overr un by the lower dam af citizens. Let it not he 
supposed that he poeeemed the whole of one of these mag- 
nificent hotels. He only occupied two reams In eoo of 
the floors or flats into which all such buildings in Edin- 
burgh are divided ; and these he pooee m ed only in the 
character of a lodger, not as a tenant at first hand. Ha 
was, nevertheless, as comfortably domiciled as moot eld 
gentlemen who happen to have su rv i ved the period of 
matrimony. Hb room — for one of them was so styled 
per sxcelknce — was cased round with white-painted pa- 
nelling, and hung with a number of portraits representing 
the latter members of the House of Stuart, among whom 
the Old and Young Chevaliers were not forgotten.* Hie 


• Some rascally picture-dealer had imposed upon . 
script daub of the female free divine as a Hksness of 
Queen Mary. How ha esoowndished this It is not i 1 
bably be was acquainted with Mr HaUtefi ardent 
cause of the Hcmse of Stuart at ovary period of 
availed h i mself of thb knowledge topaha the wretehad 
the old gaotkaum's unsuspecting 



i old gentle 

1 portrait was hung In the ] 

—la Mr HaDwfs apartment, and was, on state seeeaisne, 
to his guests with no small complacency. Many of his frieods w ss* 
like himself; too blindly attached to eve™ thine that carried a show 
of antiquity to suspect the cheat] and others were too goodemtured 
to dietarb a harmless dotation, ran tba induJgmae of which he As* 


rived so much satisfaction. One of them, however, actuated by i 
woguliry offfieerMRrcfs** 
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windows bad a pr osp e ct on tbe one hand of the quiet, 
and cloistered precincts of Chanels' Court, and on the 
other to the gilded spires and grey time-honoured tur- 
rets of Hoiyroodhoose. Twice a-year, when he held a 
card party, with three candles on the table, and the old 
joke about the number which adorn that of the Laird of 
Grant, was he duly gratified with compliments upon the 
comfortable nature of his room, by the ancient Jacobite 
spinsters and dowagers, who, in silk mantles and pattens, 
came from the Abbeyhitt and New Street, to honour him 
with their venerable company. 

Halket was an old man of dignified appea r ance, and 1 
generally wore a dress of tbe antique fashion above alluded 
to. On Sundays and holidays, he always exhibited a sort 
of court-dress, and walked with a cane of mors than or- 
dinary stateliness. He also assumed this dignified attire 
on occasions of peculiar ceremony. It was his custom, 
for instance, on a particular day every year, to pay a visit 
to the deserted court of Holyrood, in this dress, which he 
considered alone suitable to an affair of so much import- 
ance. On the morning of the particular day which he 
was thus wont to keep holy, he always dressed himself 
with extreme care, got hie hair put into order by a pro- 
fessional hand, and, after breakfast, walked out of doors 
with deliberate step* and a solemn mind. His march 
down tbe Canongate was p erformed with all the decorum 
which might have attended one of the state proceeded* of 
a former day. He did not walk upon the pavement by 
the aide of the way. That would have brought him Into 
contact with the modern existing world, the rude touch 
of which might have brushed from his oeat the duet and 
eanctitudeof years. He assumed the centre of the street, 
Where, in the desolation which had overtaken the place, 
he ran no risk of being jostled by either carriage or foot 
passenger, and where tbe play of bis thoughts and the play 
of his cane-arm alike got ample scope. There, wrapped 
up in his own pensive reflections, perhaps Imagining him- 
self one in a court pageant, he walked along, under tha 
lofty shadows of the Canongate, — a wreck of yesterday 
floating down the stream of to-day, and almost in him- 
self a procession. On entering the porch of the palace, 
be took off bis hat ; then, pacing along the quadrangle, 
he ascended tbe staircase of the Hamilton apartments, 
and entered Queen Mary’s chambers. Had the beauteous 
Queen atlll kept court there, and still been sitting upon 
her throne to receive the homage of mankind, Mr Halket 
could not have entered with more awe-struck solemnity 
of deportment, or a mind more alive to the nature of the 
scene. When he had gone over the whole of the various 
rooms, and also traversed in mind the whole of the recol- 
lections which they are calculated to excite, be retired to 
the Picture-gallery, and there endeavoured to recall, In the 
same manner, the more recent glories of the court of 
Prince Charles. To have seen the amiable old enthu- 
siast sitting in that long and lofty hall, gazing alternately 
upon vacant space and the portraits which hang upon 
the walls, and to all appearance absorbed beyond recall In 
the contemplation of the scene, one would have supposed 
him to be fascinated to the spot, and that he conceived It 
possible, by devout wishes, long and fixedly entertained, 
to annul the interval of time, and repro d uce upon that 
floor the glories which once pervaded it, but which had 
so long passed away. After a day of pure and meat ideal 
enjoyment, he used to retire to his own bouse, in a state 
of mind approaching, as near as may be possible on this 
earth, to perfect beatitude.* 

ceiving him, and not only persuaded him that the picture was not a 
likeness of the goddess of bis idolatry— Queen Mary, but po— f -e rt 
film with the baBef that It r e pres en ted the vinegar aspect of the hated 
Elisabeth. Mr Halket, however, was too proud to acknowledge his 
mortification by causing the picture to be removed, or perhaps it 
might not have been convenient for Mm to supply its placet and he 
did not want wit to deviae a pretext for allovfDe it to remain, with- 
out compromising hia hostility to the English Queen one whit: 
•* Very well,” mid he, «• 1 am glad you have told me it la Elisabeth t 
rfor I shall have, the pleasure or showing my contempt of her every 
’ day by turning my back upon Mr when T sit down to table.” 

* He paid a aute visit, in full dress, with a sword by his side, to 


Mr Halket belonged, as a matter of course, to the pri- 
mitive apostolical church, whose history has been so in- 
timately and so fatally associated with that of the House 
of Stuart. He used to attend an obscure chapel in the 
Old Town ; one of those unostentatious places of wor- 
ship to which the Episcopalia n clergy had retired, when, 
dispossessed of their legitimate fanes at tbe Revolution, 
and where they have since performed the duties of reli- 
gion, rather, it may be said, to a family, or at most a 
circle of acq uai n t ance, than to a congregation. He was 
one of the old-fashioned sort of Episcopalians, who al- 
ways used to pronounce the responses aloud ; and, during 
the whole of the Liturgy, he held up one of his hands in an 
attitude of devotion. One portion alone of that formula 
did he ahstain from assenting to — the prayer for the Royal 
Family. At that place, he always blew his nose, as a 
token of contempt. In order that even his eye might not 
be offended by the names of tbe Hanoverian family, as btf 
called them, he used a prayer-book which had been print- 
ed before the Revolution, and which still prayed for King 
Charles, the Duke of York, and the Princess Anne. He 
was excessively accurate in all the forms of the Episcopa- 
lian mode of worship ; and indeed acted as a sort of fugle- 
sum to the chapel ; the rise or fail of his person being in 
some measure a signal to guide the corresponding motions 
of all the rest of the congregation. 

Such was Alexander Halket — at least in hia more 
poetical and gentlemanly aspect. His character and his- 
tory, however, were not without their disagr e eable points. 
For instance, although bat humbly born himself, he wag 
perpetually affecting the airs of an aristocrat, was always 
talking of “ good old families who had seen better days," 
and declaimed incessantly against the upstart pride and 
consequence of people who had orglnally been nothing. 
This peculiarity, which was perhaps, after all, not in- 
consistent with his Jacobite craze, he had exhibited even 
when a shopkeeper in Fraserburgh. If a person came in, 
for instance, and asked to have a hat, Halket would take 
down one of a quality suitable, as he thought, to the rank 
or wealth of the customer, and, if any objection was mads 
to it, or a wish exp r essed for one of abetter sort, he would 
say, “ That hat, sir. Is quite good enough for a man in 
your rank of life : I will give yon no other." He was 
also very finical in tbe decoration of hia person, and very 
much of a hypochondriac in regard to little incidental 
maladies. Somebody, to quiz him on this last score, ones 
circulated a report that he had caught cold one night, go- 
ing home from a party, in consequence of having left off 
wealing a particular gold ring. And It really was not 
impossible for him to have believed such a thing, extra- 
vagant as it assy appear. 


THE DRAMA. 

What a weary load of trash is emptied out of muddy 
brains upon the subject of Kean's acting ! Long, dismal, 
half-philosophical dissertations, containing a strange mix- 
ture of nonsense touching Shakspeare's plays, and of 
drivel touching the actor's conceptions of 'them! The 
simple truth lies in a nutshell ; — Shalupeare was a man 
of genius, and Kean is a man of genius, and ninety-nine 
eut of a hundred who pretend to speak about them are 
not men of genius, and consequently do not, in the mod 
remote degree, understand either the one or the other. 
Kean has played five of his best parte here, — Shyloci , 
Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Richard twice j but Heaven 
forbid that we should make one of the twenty thousand 
whe, for the twenty-thousandth time, gravely set them- 
selves down to write an analysis of each of these pirt% 


the Crown Room, In Edinburgh Castle, immediately after the old re- 
galia of the kingdom had been there discovered in IMIS. On this oc- 
casion, a friend of thepsesant writes saw him, and endeavoured to 
engage him ia conversation, as he was marching up the Castle Hill j 
but he was too deeply absorbed in reflection upon the sacred objects 
which he had to sec, to be able to speak. He just gazed on tbs per- 
ton accaitevbM* and wtfk* 0* 
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and to discourse “ most eloquent music,” though some- 
what drowsy withal, on their respective merits and de- 
fects. The world knows pretty well, by this time, what 
kind of actor Kean is. He is one whom Nature, in her 
mercy, threw upon the stage, to redeem it from the stiff 
frigidity of tight-laced art. She bestowed upon him strong 
passions and acute feelings, and she desired him to give 
them free and spontaneous scope. The actor caught her j 
meaning, for the understanding of it was inherent in him ; 
and taking to himself plenty of elbow-room, he knocked at 
the heart of his audience boldly and at once, and if the door 
was not willingly opened to him, he threw himself against 
It with all his weight, and forced it. Some there were 
who said, there was no grace, no study, no refinement In 
his style, — that it was coarse and vulgar, and against all 
rule ; but he dashed on, regardless of their prating, and he 
carried mankind along with him in spite of themselves. 
The old sober spectacled critics looked at him as they 
would have done at Joshua commanding the sun and 
moon to stand still, shook their heads, confessed they did 
not understand him, and so went home to bed. But he 
held the theatre breathless, or stirred it into thunder, as 
he chose ; and, therefore, there was in him the invisible 
fire, the existence of which men know and feel, though 
they cannot describe or catch it. Let all his faults be 
granted, for they cannot be concealed ; — he was a shabby 
little creature, with a harsh voice, and uninteresting fea- 
tures, — at times he ranted, and at other times he was too 
tame, — he had some tricks, too, to catch the gallery, — he 
had none of the patrician dignity of Kemble, none of the 
gentlemanly ease of Young ; — let all this be granted, — so 
much the better for Kean, — for we should like to know 
what it was, after all, that so many thousands of people 
squeezed their sides out to see ? Was it not this one small 
man, because he had acquired a mastery over their souls ? 
and what more can be said of the mightiest minds that 
ever lived ? 

But Kean (though he is still the best actor we have) 
has fallen off ; and when we say so, we mean ourselves to 
be understood in the fullest acceptation of the term, with- 
out making any ridiculous distinction between physical 
strength and mental power. The two are inseparably 
conjoined. If a man’s body grow weak, his mind, to all 
Intents and purposes, grows weak also. Sickness and dis- 
sipation have made terrible havoc with Kean ; and the 
consequence is, that his whole manner is now tamed 
down, and that half his wonted fire is extinct. His style 
Is far more pompous and elocutionary than it used to he ; 
and this is an alternative which debility has forced upon 
him. He now mouths and journeys slowly through many 
passages, to which, in his better days, he would have 
given all the force of nervous and rapid utterance. Let no- 
body suppose that this is a voluntary change, because time 
has chastened his judgment. Judgment was never Kean’s 
forte ; but when his blood dashed strongly through his 
veins, he yielded to the quick impulses of the moment, and 
these impulses were true to nature. But now they come 
more rarely, and are feebler when they do come. He has not 
so much blood as be once had, and a great deal of Kean’s 
best acting lay in his blood. He Is like a good race-horse 
somewhat stricken in years ; he walks over a course which 
he has often galloped round, a hundred yards a-head of 
all competitors ; yet now and then he starts off into his 
old pace, and the common spectator ignorantly imagines 
he is as able to win the cup as before. We do not say that 
Kean Is past his best now and for ever. If he gets stronger 
and more regular in his habits, his acting will again in- 
sensibly assimilate Itself to what it was in his most vigo- 
rous days. In the meantime, he has got three hundred 
pounds for his six night’s performance in Edinburgh, and 
with that sum in his pocket, he will probably smile very 
«oolly at our assertion, that be has fallen off. 

©lb ©etberua. 

Pomcairri— 6y the by, what does Kean mean by his 


new readings of Shakspeare? He mangles the soliloquy, 
“ To be, or not to be,” most dreadfully, aad he has so al- 
tered several other passages that we scarcely knew »- 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

SONNETS. 

By Chart * • Doym SiBery. 

I. MORNING. 

'Tis morn ! the mountains catch the living glow 
Of amethystine light, and beam sublime — 

The shatter’d thrones of Omnipresent time ■ 

Belted with broken fragments of the bow ! 

Up their brown sides, from crag to crag, I climb, 
Gasing, enraptured, on the scene below. 

The blue and boundless ocean, in the prime 
Of the young morn. Is heaving to and fro ; 

And all around is beautiful and bright, 

From the green earth to the calm liquid rides ! 

Light melting into shade, and shade to lights 
The dew-gem m’d world’s a perfumed paradise 
Of flowers, so fresh and fragrant, that I feel 
The very mom cf tije into my being steal ! 

IL EVENING. 

But hush ! the dolphin dies — the west Is tinged 
With the last gorgeous tinctures of the day ; 

And clouds of burnish’d gold, with sapphire fringed. 

Roll gloriously into sublime array, 

And fags aad languish tremulous away 
Into the heavens, like rainbows In the spray. 

A change is wrought ; — the beams which late were s a w n 
Into the soil of darkness, now have grown 
Ten thousand thousand gems of living light ! 

How great is God.! — “ how beautiful is night !” 

Lift up thy Voice, my soul ! awake ! arise ! 

On every ray that streams so purely bright 
I feel my spirit wafted to the aides, 

And there eternal day puts Nature’s frown to flight 1 

III. THE THINGS I LOVE. 

Sweet 1s Aurora’s breath at early dawn ; 

Sweet is the melody of birds and bees ; 

Sweet the faint zephyr from the fragrant lawn. 

And sweet the plaining of the Aeolian trees : 

But there are sweets my soul loves more than these j— 
Give morn her glorious star in purple roll’d, 

Give noon her cloudless skies of laughing blue, 

Give even her melody and blushing gold, 

And night her skies, where countless worlds shins 
through, 

Give spring her blossoms — summer, flowers and dew— 
Autumn, her yellow corn — and winter, hind 
In zones of glass, and robes of virgin hue : — 

But give me — give me sunshine in the mind — 

My lyre — my native land — and gentle womankind ! 

SONNET.— THE DEPARTED. 

By Thomas Atkinson. 

Not with the plaint of unavailing grief 

Shall we who knew and loved — it was the same - 
Thy blameless life, for us on earth too brief? 

Lament that we can cherish but thy name ; 

Though natural tears will drop, — thy only fame ! — 

Yet we will not, with a despairing wee, 

Mourn that thou lingerest not with us below ; 

For though recall’d so soon to whence you earner 
Shall not thy mem’ry, like thy living worth, 

If unobtrusive, yet be potent too ? 

Hath not upon our hearts the dove gone forth. 

Which shall with consolation come anew. 

And tell us, while Example bids us soar. 

Earth hath one saint the less— bat he a v en one angel 
more? 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Wb understand that MesarsBMekie, FnBarten, and Co. of Olisgow, 
will speedily publish a small volume, entitled Life on Board a Mm 
of War i being a Narrative of the Adventures of a British Sailor In 
Ms Majesty** service, embracing a particular aeeooat of the Battle of 
Navarimo, fee. The narrator sarred on board Che Genoa, and ranch 
faterestina matter will be dean regarding the conduct of that vessel 
during the action, and the aeensatkms brought against Captain Dick- 
enson. 

We understand that the Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 
1808 tn 1818, by the author of Cyril Thornton, trill be published on 
flie fist of November. 

Mr Cooper's nev novel, The Borderers, or the Wept of Wish-Ion- 
Wish, whieh we were the flrst to announce on this side of the Atlan- 
He, refers to that period when the early settlers of New England be- 
came involved in the most feerfrtl struggles with the native owners 
of the soU. Of the heroism and high daring of the Indian character, 
these ere numerous Instances on record; and we think that few pe- 
riods of American history present so many deeply Interesting and 
striking events as that which Mr Cooper has chosen. 

The three American Annuals fee 1850, from Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York, will arrive soon in this country. They will be en- 
riched with numerous engravings, and contributions from the most 
distinguished writers in the United States. 

The first volume of a new series of the Extractor will be published 
'speedily, under the enlarged title of the Polar Star of Entertainment 
and Popular Science. 

Dr Amot’s Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, will be 
completed by the publicition of the Second Volume, of which the 
first half, comprehending the subjects of Heat and Light, is to appear 
early In October. It will be accompanied by a Fourth Edition of VoL 
I.„ in which the true nature of the common defect in Speech, called 
Stuttering, or Stammering, is exposed ; and a Key is gives, for ef- 
fectually setting free the Imprisoned voice. 

A second volume of the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii, by Sir W. OdL » in preparation, containing an account 
of the excavations since the publication of the former volume, with 
several additional interesting remains. 

HasUtfs Life of Napoleon, the two last volumes of which have 
been so long delayed by various circumstances, is about to be pub- 
lished in a completed state. 

The Rev. Mr Dyer is said to be engaged in finishing the Life of 
Shirley, fee the new edition of his Works, edited by the late Mr 
Giflbrd, and printed off many years ago. We trust Dr Ireland, Gif- 
ford's executor, has supplied to Mr Dyer the various manuscript* and 
memoranda which had been prepared by Mr Gilchrist and others, 
and given to Mr Giflbrd, to complete the Biography of Shirley and 
the Essay upon his Works. 

Historical Memoirs of the Church and Court of Rome, from the 
establishment of Christianity under Constantine to the present period, 
is announced by the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. And also* by the same author, the Peculiar Doe- 
trines of the Church of Rome, as contained exclusively in her own 
Conciliar Decrees and Pontifical Bulls, examined and disproved. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Bishop of London, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

A Life of Romriey the Painter will, we are Informed, be published 
about next March. 

The publisher of fire Co r nwal l and Devon Magazine, after some- 
what naively •• calling the attention of the reeding world to a Ma- 
gastite which has existed for some yens past,** announces that he has 
been put In pos s ess i on of a variety of original articles, from the pen 
of the late Dr Walcott,- the celebrated Peter Pindar,— which are to 
'appear from time to time in his Magasfne. 

Cambbidob.— There are 101 Professors or Lect u rer s In the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and the average number of residents in statu 
pmpitiari is 1600, so that there is rathsr more than one Professor 
to sixteen students, whilst at Berlin, one of the best endowed of the 
Continental Universities, file average is about one Professor to thir- 
ty-two students. We should be glad to learn from any of our cor- 
respondents what the average exactly is in Edinburgh. 

There will shortly be published at Stutgard, a «* Corpus Philoso- 
phoruro optimse nat* qui ab Reformatlone usque ad Kantll ctatem, 

' flonierunt.** It will contain the select works of Bacon, Demartce, 
Spinoea. Locke, Hume, Letbnlts, and others. 

Tbb La kb Pobt». — The Cumberland Paequet, a n ewspap e r which, 
by virtue of its locality, ought to have had accurate tnfbrmatiou con- 
cerning the Lake Poets, favours us with the following paragraph, 
whieh has been making the round of the n ew sp a p e rs, and which we 
-oopy fee the purpose of contradicting almost the whole of It 
** Wor ds worth, Southey, Professor Wilson* De Quiucey, and Cole- 


ridge, ere the individuals generally known as the * Poets of the 
Lakes,* because, at one time, they all redied In the neighbourhood 
of Keswick, and were constant companions and bon vlvants , as ferae 
related, at least, to three of them. They are now separated, and. We 
believe, seldom meet or correspond. Southey remains at Keswick; 
Wordsworth, at Rydal Mount; Wilson, at Edinburgh; Coleridge, at 
Hampstead ; and the celebrated * Opium Eater’ is gone to take pos- 
session of a femily estate in the neighbourhood of Kendal, whieh hae 
devolved to him by the death of his mother.**— We have seldom seen 
so many erroneous statements in so short a space. The five poets 
mentioned never ** ail resided in the neighbourhood of Keswick.** 
Southey does not " remain at Keswick," for he has gone to settle 
permanently in London. Wordsworth does not remain ** at Rydal 
Mount," for his family axe spending this season on the sea-coast, and 
he himself is, or has been, till very lately. In Ireland. Wilson does 
not remain a * at Edinburgh,** for he has been the whole of the sum- 
mer at his seat of Elleray on Windermere, and will not return to Edin 
burgh till near the end of next month. The Opium Eater is not 
“gone to take possession of a femily estate in the neighbourhood of 
Kendal,” hot is living in a small cottage at Rydal, where his wife 
presented him the other day with his fifth daughter, and sixth child. 
So much for the accuracy of the Cumberland Paequet, 

Grun Aar ico— Scotland vxaaus France *— The paragraph concern- 
ing gymnastics in our last has procured us several communications 
from Highlanders and others. In the first place, we are informed 
that Gymnastics are a very secondary object with the “ Highland 
Club," and are Introduced merely for the sake of the younger mem- 
bers— the Club’s funds being appropriated almost entirely to the edu- 
cation of nearly one hundred children. In the next place, we learn 
that the Revue Encydopedique must have made some egregious mis- 
take In its statement of the feats performed by our Scottish Gym- 
nasts, which led to the boast that the untrained French peasants 
could beat them all. We shall now mention, for the special oonsides- 
ation of the Revue Encydopedique, what the true state of the case is. 
The best throwing of the hammer ever seen in Scotland has taken 
place at the annual meetings of the St Honan's, the St Fillan’s, and 
the Six Feet Club of Edinburgh ; and at these meetings, we venture 
to say, that it has been better thrown than it ever has, or can he 
thrown, at least in modern times. A hammer, weighing between 
f I and Sf pounds, has been thrown, by a two-handed steady throw, 
70 feet; and a hammer, weighing between 16 and 17 pounds, has 
been thrown, in the same way, 80 feet,— where a turn or swing was 
allowed, it has been thrown 911 feet. As to the light hammer throw- 
ing. which Is done with ooehand, though, we believe, it is not pro- 
perly a Scottish sport, and is looked upon with great contempt by 
those who pretend to understand the subject, yet George Scougal, of 
Innerleithen, has thrown a 10-pound hammer upwards of 115 feet. 
Next, as to high leaping, one of the members of the Six Feet Club 
has cleared, at a standing leap, that is, without any previous move- 
ment, the height of 4 fret 8 inches. Many of the members of the 
seme Club have cleared, at a running high leap, 5 feet ; and there la 
one of them who, as well ae Andersoo, a tailor in Innerleithen, has 
cleared 5 feet 4 inches. Ireland, the famous leaper, is said to have 
cleared his own height, which was 6 feet 1 inch, but he must surely 
have had jbe assistance of a spring-board. An ancestor of one of the 
members of the Six Feet Club leapt in and out of 18 hogsheads with- 
out stopping to take breath. We have particularly to request that 
the Revue Encydopedique will digest these facts before it again ven- 
tures to talk lightly of Scottish gymnastics. 

Furs Abts.— ‘ The committee appointed to Judge of the respec’ive 
merits of the sketches and models of the monument to be erected inthb 
city to the late Duke of York, have not yet come to any definite resolu- 
tion. Two designs, proposed by Macdonald, are now to be seen in the 
rooms of the Institution, and the larger of the two strikes us as very 
elegant and appropriate. — W e observe that the casts from the Elgin 
marbles, to which we some weeks ago directed our readers’ attention, 
are still allowed to lie scattered around the octagoo, covered occasion- 
ally with the hats and eoats of the attendants, or the mats and mope 
whieh the servants axe at a lorn to dispose of. Was it with this view 
that they were presented to the Institution ? Might it not be as wal| 
to remove them up stairs to the Trustees’ Gallery, where they might be 
of use, and not exposed to accidents ?— The sudden and lamented 
death of Sir William Arbuthnot has left the secretaryship to the 
board of Trustees vacant. It is not yet known who is to supply hie 
piece, -Wilkie's contribution to the new edition of the Waverlcy No- 
veto is now engraving, and promises (if we may Judge from the ou^ 
line) to be worthy of the artist. The subject is from Old Mortality,— 
Morton taken away from his uncle’s by Bothwell and his troopers. 
—Simpson is busy painting ** The Luncheon," a companion to hie 
“ Twelfth of August,” which he exhibited last year, — Landseer has 
transmitted a painting to Edinburgh, from which an engraving Is to 
be taken to illustrate the Bride of Lammermoor. It represents the 
deliverance of Sir William AshUm and Lucy from the wild bull, by the 
Master of Ravcnswood. The arr an gement of the figures is circular. 
Lucy lies on the foreground in a swoon ; behind her, and supportiry 
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teheed, stands her fetiser, to the right hand of the spectators i aad 
tether bach, aad rather to the left, the Master la mm advancing to- 
wards tivsm. The head aad lhauidersof the dead animal appear be- 
tween dum. Backwards, on either aide, are tree*, with a long vfcta 
opening la cha centre. The picture, alt o g eth er , is a b e autif ul pfoee 
afsoopadtha. 

Small talk from Feaxce— T helesrof the 18th July, 1888, re- 
sprites that aB Literary Jottnufe Sad caution, but excepts from this 
mmssity tehee are not published oftaner than twice a- week. A Mon. 
SeUigue sat on foot, aaa* time ago* three journals, beautifully print- 
ed ea rose paper, and entitled,-*' “ La Trilby, Album dee Salons t” 
« La LuSn, Soho dee Salons** “ Le Sylphe, Journal des Salons ;" 
each of whfch appeared twice a- week . The ministry, fancying that 
this slight d if ference In the title of three journals, which exactly oo- 
faeided in every other respect, was merely a device for evading the 
law, eommenoed a pros e ea ti on against them before the court of cor- 
rectional pokes. The publisher offered to prove, by the lists of sub- 
scribers to each, that they were independent spetmiariana, and the 
cause was given In his fevour. The Proc ur t ur dm Roi was instructed 
to appeal to (ha Cour Rayale; but this tribunal has eenflnaad the 
decirion of the inferior eouit— Although the liberty of the picas has 
been conceded in France, inspectors of the book-trade have been re- 
tained, whose business It Is to give notice of the appearance of dan- 
gerous works. By an ordonnanee, which appeared in the J Wontteur 
of 15th September, the four inspectors of Paris have been superseded, 
and their ofBce transferred to the Commisaaries of Pollen. An au- 
thor in this country would look rather queer, were Sir Richard Btr- 
nie to be added to the long lane of reviewers through which he must 
nm the gauntlet. — M. Chateaubriand is expected to publish, by the 
mooch of January, two volumes •• On the History of Franca."— The 
Bridge of Louis XVL, at Paris, is to be adorned with twelve statues. 
The ninth (that of Bayard) has just been placed on its pedestal. 
There remain to be completed the statues of Segur, Cofoert, aad 
Tourvine.— An interesting dramatic solemnity was celebrated at 
Rouen on Saturday the 19th September, the whole proce e ds of whioh 
were paid to the subscription which has been eommeoeed with a viaw 
to erect a statue to Corneille. The evening's entertainments com- 
menced with a poetical address, composed by Carianir Delavigne; 
the play was China ; and the festival concluded with an opera of 
Boyeldleu.— M e yer b eer Is now hi Paris, and is busy with a new 
Opera, which Is to be broog h t out at the Aca de mic* Muetque, The 
words are by Scribe, the popu l ar French dramatist 

ns rwDBFRNDVwoa of the fxriodical rasas. 

To the SdUor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 

Sir,— I hare observed, with much pleasure, that year critical la- 
bours are directed, not unfrequently, to the exposure of talentless ef- 
frontery , and of diet dishonest system of " puffing," which, unless a 
timely check can be devised, threatens to extinguish sound learn- 
ing and genuine literature in this country. You cannot render a more 
important service to letters, than by holding up to public reprobation 
those bibliopoUc arts which are now systematically employed to se- 
cure, for productions utterly contemptible, a t e mpor a ry and profit- 
able popularity. No doubt the cheat, in moat instances. Is sooner 
or later discovered; but the counterfeit coin, though withdrawn from 
general circulation, may contrive for a while to deceive the ignorant 
and the unwary. If the press continue much longer to pursue its pre- 
sent profligate and mercenary career, the only safety of the reading 
public will consist hi Interpreting Its literary decisions by the rule of 
contraries. In proof of the charge which I have brought against the pe“ 
riodtaal criticism of the day, I might appeal to almost every Review, 
Magazine, and Newspaper In the kingdom. Amid this general pros- 
tration, however, there are an honourable few who have not ** bow- | 
ed the knee to Baal, " - and among these the Edinburgh Lttkrarv 
Journal is proudly distinguished. After this deserved tribute to your 
general i m pa rti a l ity and independence, yon will perhaps be surprised 
whan 1 inform you, that the present observations were suggested by 
sn article in the Journal of Saturday last. The article is a vary ex- 
cellent one, on a very delightful subject— the Annuals for 1830. It 
Is, I have not the slightest doubt, sincere and candid from beginning 
to end; and yet, I question much whether it should ever have been 
written. I recollect the time when it would have been regarded as no 
mean feet to criticise a work without reading it; but no one is now 
considered free of the craft who cannot criticise a work before it is 
written. Before a publication now issues from the press, it has bean 
obtrudsd on our notice to vary loathing— the eternal puff praae n ts it- 
self wherever we turn our eyas; so that, when it does appear, instead 
of receiving it with complacency, we are only anxious to see it con- 
signed to speedy oblivion. We turn with impatience from the sub- 
stance whose shadow has so long haunted us. In short, it is impos- 
sible for us, now-a-days, to tit down to the perusal of any work with 
an unbiassed mind. We are no longer allowed to see with our own 
eyes, or judge with our own Judgment. We ace competed to make 


use of critical s pectac le s, by which o bj ects are, almost invariably, 
dimmed, dismembered, or distorted. The Annuab, destined, an they 
are, to be the messengers of love, affection, and friendship, it was to 
be hoped would have been deemed sacred, and rematnad unsullied 
by any contaminating tooch. Abu! the nightshade of feteryhac 
akrody darkened around them, and win. It b to be feared, spcedSIy 
eonsiga them toapreeutare grave. The gems of art, too* wash 
whirtithay are so proteely adorned, me deprived of kalf their hum* 
by befog prem atur ely exposed to the blighting inteenee at critical 
cant; and Cheat dallghtfkl emotions whioh they am aalaalated to im- 
part to thaeultivasad and amattivt mind utterty anrifatetad Each 
one is tieketad and labelled Mbnbmd— the dnsm of novelty is de- 
stroyed— the luxury of unrestrained feeling Is unknown. Trust me, 
that ba who has been ‘tasting everydiah during the soaking will have 
but Mltie relish for Ms diausr, rod that, if yon mould have your 
friend enjoy Ms repast, you must keep him ignorant of the riaade 
til) they asepfeeed before Mm. Them hasty remarks on an import- 
ant subject I submit to your impartial Judgment, and am, with da- 
ferenro and impest, yours, W.P* 

Edinburgh, 88 th September, 1889. 

Theatrical Gossip.— It is undaratood that Covent Garden Theater 
will open next Monday. Mr Fawcett resigns the atage management 
to Mr Bartley. Mr Kemble 1ms vaeekvad otevs from Mist Patoo and 
from Madame MaHbraa, to perform one night, and from Mr Kean 
to perform twenty-four eights, gratritroaly, ia aid of the fried. The 
shareholders of the theatre have agreed to relinquish all right to 
their dividends for the ensuing season, rod aleo to allow the arrears 
of their annuities to remain as a debt on the theatre for three years. * 
—It is said that the opening play wiU be *• Romeo and Juliet," the 
part of Romeo by Charles Kemble, and that of Juliet by his daughter 
Miss Kemble— her first appearance on any stage. A comedy So three 
acts, called “ Proorastiniuien,"froai the pen of Mr Howard Phynew 
has been successful at the Haymarket; but the critics do not seem 
to think very highly of it— The English Open house is about to 
dam, and the Adelphi has reopened.— De Begnit, Curiooi, Blasts, 
Cartel li, and Spagnoletti, have formed a little operatic company, 
and Instead of coining here as they at one time proposed, are about 
to visit Dublin. — Y oung lndedon is to come out at Drury- Lane as 
Young Meadows, in “ Love in a Village."— Mist Stephens, who hm 
been at Paris for some time with her brother and sister, has returned, 

but has made no engagement at either of the theatre* Seymour af 

Glasgow has been busy coover ting the Riding School into a theatre; 
and Karo, who it ia said has a share in the speculation. Is now pee. 
forming there. At his benefit here on Wednesday night, he was 
loudly called for after the curtain fell, and at length made his ap- 
pearance. As soon as the applause subsided be said,—** Ladies aad 
Gentlemen, I feel highly flattered by this mark of your regard. It 
has ever been my endeavour to please an Edinburgh audience more 
than perhaps any other. I know chat the approbation with which 
you have honoured me proceeds from persons of enlightened judge- 
ment and warm feelings. I hope at a future opportunity to be better I 

able to testify my gratitude.*'— Madame Vestris, who was to have 
appeared on Thursday evening, postponed her debut till to-night 
In consequence of a severe cold. We suppose our friend Old Ckl 
be bus will take her between his paws next week. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Sept. 26 — Oct. 2. 

Sat, O theOo, if »T 'would Puxxle a Conjuror, 

Mon. Macbeth , 4 Mary Stuart, 

Tune. Richard III,, 4 Happiest Day qf my L(/L 
Wed. Hamlet , 4 * Twould Puzzle a Conjuror , 

True. Rob Roy, if The Bottle Imp, 

Frl Theatre shut. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication from “ J. C. U." of Lintoo, shag hare a 
place.— We are sorry that the •* Adventure on the coast of Kent" ia 
a great deal too long for us ; but the author seems to have a complete 
command of his subject, and we shall be glad to receive from him a 
short n au tic a l sketch or two, — Mr Brydson's communication will ba 
of use to us.— We do not see any necessity for publishing •* A. B.V* 
Letter. — '* Bennevis" is in types 

The Poem by the lata Mr Balfour is in types, but is unavoidably 
post p on e d*— The Poem from New York will appear in our next. — 
We intend giving a place to •* The Sea Fight," by ** M.” of Glamour, 
whan wa here room for it— Our Correspondent in Moray Place sesraa 
to be a poet of most e x t r aord in ary genius — •• A Picture," by our 
feir friend In Banff, shall haven early place.—** Lines written in a 
Bible," perhaps*—' “The Lovers,** by ** H. W. G. L." will not suit ro. 

** Letters from the West, Na VL" in our nest*— The Review of 
Dr W. Brown's work is in types. 

Erratum.— In the review of Mr Graham's work In our last, for 
** Mr COte," read ** Mr Cottart,* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science, and the Arte 


BOARDING. 

TLf R PYPER, one of the Masters of the Hiffh 

School, purposes receiving Into his Houss a few YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN ae BOARDERS. 

For term* and other particulars, application may be made to Mr 
Prra, personally, or by letter. 

SI, Recent Terrace, Edinburgh, 

8th September, 1829. 


ITALY. 

On Wednmday next will bo published, In one Tolume, price 3s. 6d. 
extra doth boards, or 5s. fine paper, 

AN AUTUMN IN ITALY; 

Being a Personal Narrative at a Tour in the Austrian, Tuscan, 
Roman, and Sardinian States, in 1827* 

By 1. D. SINCLAIR, Esq. 

FORMING THE FORTY -SIXTH TOLUME OF COVSTABLl’s 
MISCELLANY. 


%• Dr RUSSELL'S LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL will form the next Two Volumes of the Miscellany. Besides 
Mae usual Vignettes, a beautiful Portrait of Cromwell will be given. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Constable A Co. 19, Waterloo Place; 
sod Hurst, Chance, A Co. London ; 

Who have in preparation the following 

ORIGINAL WORKS 

FOR 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

I. 

The LIFE of HERNAN CORTES, including 
• Complete History of the Conquest of Mexico, and a fkithful Ac- 
count of the State of that Empire at the time. By Dow T* taeroRo 
mm Tbubsa y Coaio, Author of ** Gomes Arias,** " The Castilian," 
Im. I voL 

Also, by the same Author, 

II. 

The LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, and an AC- 
COU NT of the CONQUEST of PERU. 1 voL 

III. 

A TOUR IN SICILY, &c. By J. S. Mkmfs, Eaq. 
LL.D., Author of the •• History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture,” Ac. I voi. 

it. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. History of 
Hie Rise, Progress, and Decline of Knighthood, with a Picturesque 
View of its influence on the Stateof Society and Manners in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Henry Stubbing, M. a. 
2 vois. 

V. 

LIFE and REIGN of MAHMOUD II., preuent 
Grand Sultan of Tuikey, Including the Geographical, Moral, and 
Political History of that Empire. By Edward Upham, Esq. 
Author of the *' History of the Ottoman Empire,” dm. 1 voi. 

VI. 

The ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS of 

MALTA, from the Institution of the Hospitallers of St John, in 
lii99, till the Political Extinction of the Order, by Napoleon, in 
1800, By Alexandre Sutherland. 2 vols. 

VII. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 
BURNS, Chronologically arranged. With a Preliminary Essay and 
Notas, and sundry Additions. By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. 2 vols. 


Popular Works recently published in Constable's Miscellany t 
VOLS. I. II. III. 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

IV. 

ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the 
SOUTHERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, Esq. F.RAE. 

V. 

MEMOIRS of LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN. With 

a Preface and Notm, by Sim Walter Scott, Bart. 

\ VI. ds VIL 

CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Andeew 

Crichton. 


VIIL A IX. 

SYME’S EMBASSY to the KINGDOM of AVA. 

With a Narrative of the lata Military and Political Operations in the 
Birman Empire. 

X. 

TABLE-TALK; or, SELECTIONS from the 

ANA. 

XI. 

PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

XIL 

SELECTIONS of the MOST REMARKABLE 

PHENOMENA of NATURE. 

XIII. A XIV. 

MARINER’S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the TONGA ISLANDS in the South Pacific Ocean. 


XV. dr XVI. 

HISTORY of the REBELLION in SCOTLAND 
in 1745, 1746. By Robert Chambers, Author of •« Traditions of 
Edinburgh, dec. 

XVIL 

VOYAGES and EXCURSIONS in CENTRAL 
AMERICA. By Orlando W. Roberts, many yean a Resident 
Trader. 

XVIIT. AXIX. 

The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 

SCHILLER, from the German. By Gsoaoa Moir, Esq., Transla* 
tor of •• Wallenstein.” 

XX. A XXL 

An HISTORICAL VIEW of the Manners, Ct»- 
toms. D resses, Arts, Literature, Ac. of Grent Britain, from the Time 
of the Saxons down to the 18th Century. By Richard Thomson, 
Esq. Author of “ chronicles of London Bridge.” 

XXI L 

The GENERAL REGISTER of Politics, Science, 

and Literature, for 1827. 

XXIII. 

LIFE of ROBERT BURNS, By J. G. Locx- 

HART, LL.B. 

XXIV. A XXV. 

LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By Henry 
Glass ford Bell, Eaq. 

XXVL 

EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Vo- 

netable Archdeacon Weanoham. 


XXVII. A XXV IIL 

MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 


XXIX. A XXX. 

A TOUR in GERMANY, and in the AUSTRIAN 

EMPIRE, in 1820, 21, 22. By John Russel, Esq. 

XXXI. A XXXII. 

The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND, under Mon- 
trose and others, from 1638 till 166a By Robert Chamber* 
Author of ** The Rebellions of 1715," Ac. 


YYYIfI YYYIV A YYYV 

HISTORYofthe PRINCIPAL REVOLUTIONS 
in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. From the French of C. W. 
Koch. 

XXXVI. A XXXVII. 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through RUSSIA 


and SIBERIAN TARTARY. By Captain John Dundas Coch- 
rane, R.N. 

XXXVIII. 


A PERSONAL NARR ATI VEofa TOUR throagh 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DENMARK. By Derwent Con- 
way, Author of “ Solitary Walks,” Ac. 

XXXIX. 

HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINTING, and 
ARCHITECTURE. By J. 8. Mem as. LL.D. Author of “ The 
Life of Canova,” Ac. 1 voL 

XL. A XLL 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, from its 
Establishment tiO the Year 1828. By Edward Upham, Esq., Au- 
thor of the '* History of Budhlsm." In 2 vols. 

XLII. 

HISTORYofthe REBELLIONS in 8COf LAND, 
under DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. By Robert Cham- 
bers, Author of the u Rebellion in Scotland in 1745,” dee. 1 voL. 
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Just published,. 

In Two vohunea* lftpo^etegsmjy ^prin^ ad by Oliver fe Boyd. 

VALLEHY ; or. Hie CITADEL of the LAKE. 

A Finn. BJ CHARUCS DOVNE SIU.BRY. 

«« Fierce wars and fkithhil loves shall moralise my lay/’-SraNaaiu 

The Poem la comprised in Nine Cantos t containing Sketches of 
the Crusaders— the CMvatry of T*nner and <*pahrc— the M- — *he 

Arabians— Description of the Palace of Mahomed King of Granada 
— the Procession of the King from the Generaliffe to the Alhambra 
— the Pyrenees — the Mediterranean — the Persian Gulf— the Red Sea 
—the Arabian Desert— the Coralline Inland— a Bull-Fight— a Tour- 
nament— Ba'tle of the ^oors and Christians— a Tempest and Com- 
bat at Sea — the Siege of Valiery — Connuest of the Red Cros< — Death 
and Funeral of Lord Vnllcry— Song of the Pirates— Song of the Sla- 
ters— Song of the Arab Seamen— Song from the Caravans in the Do- 
sert — Song from the Crusading Galleys— Song of the Almeh— Hindoo 
Boat-Song— the Huntsman’s Morning and Evening Chorus — the 
Lays of Six Minstiels — Anthem— Serenades, &e. dec. dec. The whole 
interspersed with various Moral and Religious Reflections; sod ac- 
companied with several hundred Notes, Historical, Descriptive, 
Critical, and Philosophical; partly original, and partly collected 
from admired, authentic, and valuable Authors. 

Oliver dt Rovn, Edinburgh; Simpkix & Marshall, London; 
Robertson dt Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, Jun., dt Co., 
Dublin. 

••Mr STOery*® verses are calculated to convey not pleasure alone, 
but also (aefmeMeff, which ought to be the great aim of all writers, 
and the chief object of all reader*. Mr Sillery baa cultivated his 
mind. His classical lore, his scientific Information, and his habits 
pf Industrious research, age apparent in almost every page- — A se- 
cond, and no less powerful consideration, induces us to bestow the 
meed of praise upon our author. His principles are pure,, his feel- 
ings are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet unimpaired, is all di- 
rected towards laudable objects. He Is a passionate admirer of na- 
ture in all her moods: he is full of benevolence towards all his fel- 
low-creatures ; there is none of the littleness of false pride, or of 
morbid sensibility, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or pr*> 
tended, about his hook. He writes es a young poet always should, 
honestly and unaffectedly, pouring over his subject the warm glow 

He Is deeply imbued 


honestly and unaffectedly, pouring over his i 
of native, virtuous, and healthy sentiment. He is deeply imbued 
with the best part of a poet's nature— the warm affections and gene- 
rous aspirations of the soul. fYnm which all that is selfish is excluded, 
and which elevate to eminence, simply by refining the grosser parts 
of out nature .” — Edinburgh LUerary Journal, April. 

“ What we especially like in Mr Sillery is, that his style is formed 
aApr no particular model : It is fresh and luxuriant, and altogether 
his own .' — Edinburgh Literary Journal, May. 

“ This is a metrical romance, redolent of true poetry, and bearing 
the stamp of geniuf in almost every page. It is evidently the pro- 
duction of s young, and amiable, and enthusiastic mind.”— Netc 
Scot $ Magazine. 

> •»« The poem takes a different turn, and Introduce* us to scenes that 
delight the senses, encourage the daring, and reward the enterprises 
of heroic valour. The poetry, which is much diversified in metre, 
is highly respectable in its character, bringing before us at times 
{orumtioBi of thought which border on the sublime. To the lovers 
of chivalry, romance, crusades, and the tumultuous ebullitions of 
the dark ages. « The Citadel of the Lake’ will furnish much enter- 
tainment .” — Imperial Magazine. 

•• His memory is stored srith recent and diversified reading, which 
!l ftsdr given out in his copious and curious illustrative notes, and 
which likewise appears abundantly in the course of the poem. We 
have met with no finer description of the approach of morning, even 
in Lucretius, than the following. — It aflbrd* us unfeicned pleasure 
to have it in our power to state, that his feelings are ardent and excel- 


r , that his piety is pure and devout, and that his views of religion 
enlightened and evangelical.— His poem. all things considered, is 
all extraordinary performance.”— Edinburgh B tuning Post. 


strewing of flowers a tinting of skim— a smiling of seas, and a tossing 
ofjvAVfs^auch as no other poara'thxt we are acquainted with exhibits. 
w-As evidence of thegenufne piety that pervades * Valiery/ in which, 
i n d e ed , we hav* *8t discovered one loose or indarovous sentiment, 
we qu ote the Jmo wing ardent apostrophe to N a to* t.— Mr Sillery** 


* Never were mottoes to a work mare strikingly 


f descriptive of its 
i, than those which 


have been selected to herald Valiery, by its author. The passing 
inspiration of the hour hostel to a series of vartaLand curious ex- 
periment! in measure, the diversity of which is greater than see ever 
root ember to have met with in any other narrative poem. — With, a 
daring that has something bold and redeeming in it, even 
verse is, for the first time, in t er s pers ed with rhyme in the splen- 
did Mosaic, along which the stream of story sparkling flows with 
a brightness that confuses ns, and a bubbling music, that almost 
make* amende for the foamy obscutity. sometimes that men to 
clearness.— K is needless to detail the story of a splendid series of 
pageants. Let the plsy-wrigtits and opera-composers look to that. 
—It would make a gfimous spectacle, as it makes a daxxiing romance 
—displaying a rare aim varied love, altogether extraordinary bn so 
young a man.”— Glasgow Free Press. 

M Every form which English verse i| capable of assuming has been 
employed. Mr Sillery has resided in India; all his pages glow with 
Eastern scenery ; our eyes are daisied — blinded with the overpower- 
ing lustre of Eastern gems, Eastern birds, insects, fruits, and flowers ; 
our senses oppressed with Bittern perfume and the songs of the bul- 
bul. Mr Sillery is a * youthful bard/ with a memory stored with 
the productions of our best putts, srith a utind alive to all 'the beau- 
ties of nature.”— La Belle Aumhlee, 

“ There is a great deal of genius in this poem, the best proof of 
which is, the degree or attention it has excited. The poem of Val- 
iery baa obtained considerable notice; and this Hu wh lance, fby 
creating a presumption that K was noc an ordinary production. In- 
duced us to read it. We found our inference correct : there is a de- 
lightful freshness about the work. The varies seem not to be dis- 
tilled-from an alembic of imitation and study, but to flow from an 
inexhaustible spring of fanpy and feeling. They are full of tender- 
ness and passion : and there is throughout a tone of such purity, so 
much loftiness of sentiment, and ardent and unaffected piety, that 
there are few, we will venture to say, who will read toe pdem with- 
out strong feelings of pleasure. His Oriental pictures, in particular,' 
are splendid and glowing. There is much freedom and command 
poetical. language in his style, and great variety in his versification. 
He has a strong feeling forthe melody of verse. The following most 
gorgeous picture of a tropical sunset is evidently painted from nm* 
turn— We close this book with feelings of admiration of Mr StUery's 

f inius— a genius destined, we trust, to accomplish great underta- 
lngs.”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
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" We confidently predict that VaUenr will be a standard work, and 
xgreat fevourite with the public."— Caledontan Mercury. 

. '* Mr Sillery, with a warmth of gratitude that redounds to his ho- 
nour, has dedicated "his two volumes to his Excellency Baron G. A. P. 
Van Der Capeilen, late Governor-General of the Indian possessions 
betooglng to the King pf the Netherlands, in whose company he ro- 
tated from the East and who was the first person of distinction who 
gatroniacd his Juvenile mpse.— The mutations of his boyhood have 
given a versatility to his muse that it would not bg easy to parallel : 
it leaps like lightning from land to land, and fr 'm sea to sea, it wan- 
ders into all variety of rhythm; and it transmutes into verse all 
aorta of Copies, however recondite. There is a piling of armour— 
a'manhalling of. brand mad banner— an apparelling of maidens— a 
glittering of gems— a clustering tot fruits — s grouping of trees— a 
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i n deed, we hav* ttfft discovered one loose or indarorou* sentiment, 
we qu ote tb* .Mowing ardent apostrophe to N a to* i.— Mr Sillery** 
w a nin g has bean immense, ana no scrap- that could illustrate his 
potro has escaped him, whether buried in the musty tomes of deport- 
ed genius, or floating down to oblivion with the ephemer a l literatare 
of tite day. Not satofled with copious quotations, be refers Che 
wader to nearly a hundred works, ancient and modern. Illustrative 
of Chivalry, which may be advantageously consulted .”— Edinburgh 


oo 

tents, indeed, are strictly and essentially prrotical:— they m tfeeiu-' 
subs of .a tong attention to the art among the first fences* oClfc* dm. 
An experience which has cultivated to toe highest a naturally ms ml 
and dear head, joined to tare physical qual fflr atio n s.”-T jE < f toA er aA 


and dear head, Mori to rare physics 
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i may be advantageously consulted .”— Edinburgh 


“ There are numerous lintowh^ch we could quote as specimens of 
fltof poetic power and feeling. He p os s es se s a creditable potyton of in- 
ta natom and learning,— his mind is obviously well cultivated,— hit 
eeutiaaaato are Amities*,— his Imagination is ardent,— and his gantud 
H tatuua ntiysnj^ fonnd atkBMOfexttaraUtosa^acquimaents.” 
"■flugni Scots Times. ... 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Works on thk Eve of Publication. — Cooper's New 
Novel — The Borderers . — The Venetian Bracelet, and 
other Poems . By Miss London. — The Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Philip Doddridge, D.D. — -77«? Bpping 
Hunt, • By Thomas Hood, Esq. 

We have .not yet been able to peruse these works with 
sufficient attention to five a detailed account of them, or 
to pronounce upon them deckled opinions. . As we are 
unwilling,’ however, that our readers should not 'know 
something about them as soon as possible, we shall to-day 
giVe an extract or two from each of them, with only a 
single introductory remark in explanation, and shall after- 
wards avaiLourselves of the most convenient opportunity 
to offer our matured judgment on tteir respective merits. 

In his novel of .the Borderers, Cooper is on his old 
ground among the Backwoodsmen. We have already 
made our readers acquainted with his general merits as a 
writer. His present work is to be classed with “ The 
last of the Mohicans,” . “ The Pioneers,” and “ The 
Prairie,” as forming one of that historical series illustra- 
tive of the gradual change effected in the condition of the 
Indians by the encroachments of Europeans. The date 
of the story is the 17th century, and the leading incidents 
relate to the cohtests carried on by the Puritan settlers of 
that time in Pennsylvania with the natives. The book 
Is one which will afford excellent scope for a detailed and 
interesting review. "Meanwhile, we extract the following 
sketch of the heroine : 

THE BEAUTY OF AN INDIAN FOEEST. 

“ The age of the stranger was under twenty. In form 
she rose above the usual stature of an Indian' maid, though 
the proportions of her person were as light and buoyant as 
at all oom parted with tne fulness that properly belonged to 
her years. The limbs, seen below the folds of a short kirtle 
of bright scarlet cloth, were just and tapering, even to the 
nicest propoHions of elastic beauty ; and never did foot of 
higher instep,' and softer roundness, grace a feathered moc- 
casin. Thougb tiie person, from the neck to the knees, was 
hid by a tightly-fitting vest of calico and the short kirtle 
named, enough of the shape was visible to betray outlines 
that had never been injured, either by'the mistaken devices 
of in, or*by thedmeful effects of toil.' - The sldn was only 
visible at the band*, face, and neck. . Its lustra having been 
a little dimmed by exposure, a rich rosy tint |iad usurped 
the natural brightness of a complexion that had once Men 
fair, even to brilliancy.' The eye was full, sweet, and of, a 
blue that emulated the sky of evening ; the brows soft and 
arched ; the nose straight, delicate, and slightly Grecian ; 
tiie forehead fttUer than that which properly belonged to a 
girl of the Namgansstta, but regular, delicate, and polished ; 
and the hair, instead of dropping in long straight tresses of 
jet black, broke out of the restraints of a band of beaded 
wampum, in ringlets of golden yellow. 

“ The peculiarities that distinguished this female from the 
others of her tribe, were not confined alone to the indelible 
marks of nature. Her step was mpre elastic;, her gait more 
erect and graceful ; her foot lev inwardly indiiied, and her 
whole moveufcnts freer and more decided than those of a 
zacedoomed, from infancy, tosnbjection and labour. Though 
o nMnamt ed by seme of the priaed inventions of the hated 


race to which she evidently owed her birth, she had the wild 
and timid look of those with whom she had grown into wo- 
manhood. Her beauty would have been remarkable in any 
region of the earth, while tbe play of muscle, the ingenuou, 
beaming of tne eye, and the freedom* of limb and actions 
were such as seldom pa» beyond, the years of childhood, 
among people who, in attempting to improve, so often mar 
the wonts of Nature.” 

We ?hhll add to this fresh and vigorous portrait two 
others, the one of a European, and the other of an Indian 
Warrior : 


« • THK EUROPEAN AND THE INDIAN. 

v “ Mark, like most of his friends bad cast aside all super- 
fluous vestments ere he approached the scene of strife. The 
upper part of his body was naked to the shirt, ami even thin 
had been torn asunder by the rude encounters through which 
he had already passed. , Tbe whole of bis full and heaving 
chest was bare, exposing the white skin and b|iw rate of 
one whose fathers had come from towards the rising sun. 
His swelling form rested on a leg, that second planted in 
defiance, while the other was thrown in front, like a lever 
to control the expected movements. ‘ His arms were extend- 
ed to the rear, tne hands grasping the barrel of a musket, 
which threatened death to all who should* come within its 
sweep. The bead, covered with the short, curling, yellow 
hair of bis Saxon lineage, was a little advanced above the 
left shoulder,' and seemed placed in a manner to preserve tbe. 
equipoise* of the whole frame. ' The brow .was, flushed, tbe 
Ups compressed and resolute, the veins of the, nepk and 
temples swollen nearly to bunting, and tbe eyes contracted, 
but of a gaxe that bespoke . equally the feelings of desperate 
determination and of entranced surprise. , • 

u On the other hand, the Indian warrior was a man still 
more likely to be remarked. The habits of his people had 
brought him, asusual, into the field with naked limbs and. 
nearly uncovered body. The position of his frame was that 
.of one prepared to leap ; and it Would have been a, cbnipari-* 
. son, tolerated by the license of poetry, .to have likened hie 
straight and agile form to the semblance of aerbubhingpah-. 
tber. , The projecting leg sustained tbe body; bending under 
its load more with the free play of muscle and sln*w, than, 
from any* weight, while the slightly stooping head Was a 
little advanced beyond the perpendicular. 'One, hand was 
clenched on the helve of an axe, that lay in a line with ihe* 
right thigh, while tbe other was placed, with a firm gripe,* 
on the buckhom handle of a knife' that was still* sheathed at 
his girdle. The expression of the face was earnest, severe, 
and perhaps a little fierce, and yet the whole was tempered 
by tne immovable and dignified calm of a chief of high qua- ’ 
Uties. Tbe eye,* however, was gazing and riveted; and, 
like that of timyonth Whose life he threatened, it appeared ' 
singularly contracted with wonder. 

“ Tbe momentary pause that succeeded the movement by 
which the two antagonists threw themselves into these fine 
attitudes was full of meaning. * Neither spoke/ neither per- 
mitted play of muscle, 'neither even seemed to breathe. The 
’delay was not like that of pr e parati on, for each flood ready 
for liis deadly effort ; nor would it have beeiipoarible to trace, 
in the co m pr e ssed energy of the countepance.of Mark, or in 
,the lofty and more practised bearing of the front and eye of 
the Inman, any* thing like wavering of purpose. An emo- 
tion foreign to the scene appeared to possess them both, each 
active frame unconsciously accommodating itself to the 
bloody business of the hour,' whije tbe inscrutable agency of 
the mind held, them, for a brief interval, in check.” 

Miss Landon, after a silence of two, years, has again 
come before the public. We have watched this young 
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lady's progress with considerable interest, though not with 
the same romantic partiality displayed by her friend the 
editor of the London Literary Gazette, Of her present 
volume, we shall have something serious to say very soon. 
It consists of “ The Venetian Bracelet," — a story in the 
style of “ The Improvisatrice " and “ The Troubadour," 

— “ The Lost Pleiad," — “ The History of the Lyre,” and 

a great number of other poems in every variety of verse. 


1 Sleep, heart of mine ; 

But if on thy slumbers 
Breathe one hunt murmur 
Of his charm'd numbers 


style of “ The Improvisatrice" and “ The Troubadour," * 1*3^ of . . 

— “ The Lort Pleiad,"— “ The History of tfta Lyre," — tod W 

a great number of other poems in every variety of verse. Ever end in weeping.' 

The following extract presents a very favourable and plea- » * * ^ 

^•p^oTMi-Loao^p^, ^ AoJTCTS tTSzk Z ® not w 


A DRAMATIC SCENE. 

“ Bertha, It is in this we differ ; I would seek 
To blend my very being into thine— 

I'm even jealous of thy memory : 

I wish our childhood had been pass'd together. 

Jaromir. Bertha, sweet Bertha! would to Heaven it had! 
What wouldst thou with a past that knew thee not? 
Bertha, To make that past my own by confidence, 


By mingled recollections ; I would lain 
Our childish sorrows had been wept together; 
But as this cannot be, I speak of them— 

The very 


king does associate us— 


When youthful hours rise up within the mind, 

Like lovely dreams some sudden chance has brought, 

To fill the eyes with long-foigotten tears. 

My image may be with them, as of one 
Who held such sympathy with aught of thine. 

Jaromir , Sweetest! no more of this ; my youth hath pass'd 
In harsh and rugged warfare, not the scenes 
Of young knights with white plumes and gallant steeds, 
With lady's favour on each burnish’d crest, 

Whose tournaments in honour of fair dames 
May furnish tales to suit the maiden's ear— 

I've had no part In such ; I only know 
Of war the terrible reality ; 

The long night-watch beneath the driving snow,— 

The unsoothed pillow, where the strong man ]sy 
Like a weak child, by weary sickness worn 
Even to weeping,— or the gnastly dead, 

By the more ghastly dying, whose last breath 

S sss'd in a prayer for water, but in vain ;— 

*er them their eager comrades hurry on 
To slaughter others. How thy cheek is blanch'd ! 

I truly said these were no tales for thee. 

Corner take thy lute, and sing just one sweet song 
To fill my sleep with music. 

Bertha, Then good night 

I have so much to say to my old nurse ; 

This is her annual visit, and she waits 
Within my chamber,— so one only song. 

My lute is tuneless with this damp night-air ; 

Like to our own glad spirits, its fine chords 
Are soon relax'd. 

Jaromir, Then sing, love, with the wind, 

The plaining wind, and let that be thy lute. 

Jiertha, How wildly round our ancient battlements 
The air-notea murmur ! Blent with such a wind 
I heard the song which shall be ours to-night 
had a strange sweet voice the maid who sang, 

Ut early death was pale upon her cheek ; 

And she had m ela n ch ol y thoughts that gave 
Their sadness to her speech : she sat apart 
From all her young companions, in the shade 
Of an old tree a gloomy tree, whose houghs 
Hung o'er her as a pall 'twas omen-like, 

For she died young, of gradual decay, 

As if the heart consumed itself. None knew 
If she had loved ; but always did her song 
Dwell on love's sorrows. 

‘ Sleep, heart of mins 
Why should love awake thee ? 

Like yon cl o sed rosebud 
To thy rest betake thee. 

* Sleep, heart of mine. 

Wherefore art thou beating ? 

Do dreams stir thy slumbers. 

Vainest hopes repeating? 

* Sleep, heart of mine, 

Sleep thou without dreaming : 

Love, the beguikr, 

Wceitth such false setting. 


Another legend of my nurse's store. 

A whole year must nave added to her list 
Of ghastly murders, spiritual visiting* ; 

At km* 'twill make the ancient ones seem new. 

Jaromir, And you will listen like a frighted di flii, 
I think I eee you— when the turret dock 
Has toll'd the night-hour heavily ; the hearth 
Has only flickering embers, which send forth 
Gleams of distorting light ; the untrimm'd lamp 
Exaggerates the shadows, till they seem 
Flung by no human shape j the hollow voice 
Of that old crone, the only living sound ; 

Her face, on which mortality has writ 
Its dosings with the wan and bony hand 
Raised like a spectre's; and yourself the while 
Cold from the midnight and white with far ; 


‘ very earnestness Well, leve; 
and if our heunted air be fill'd 


Cold from the midnight and white with far ; 

Your large blue eyes darker and larger grown 
With terror's chain'd attention, end vour breath 
Suppress'd for very earnestness Well, levs 
Good night ; and if our heunted air be fill'd 
With spirits may they watch o'er thee like love ! 

Bertha. Good night, good night ! the kind Madonna shed 
Her blessings o'er thee. [Exit Jaromir . 

*Tis his last foot fill,-- 1 can catch no more ! 

Methinks he pass'd too quickly. Had I left 
This room, I should have counted every step—. 

Have linger'd in the threshold ; but he wait 
Rapidly, carelessly. Now out on thfa 
The very folly of a loving heart ! 

O Jaromir! ft is a fearful thing 

To love as I love thee ! to feel the world— 

The bright, the beautiful, joy-giving world— 

A blank without thee. Never more to me 


Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seemings Now 
I have no hope that does not dream for thee. 

I have no joy that is not shared by thee; 

I have no fear that does not dread for thee. 

All that I once took pleasure in— my lnte— 

Is only sweet when it repeats thy name ; 

My flowera, I only gather them for thee ; 

The book drops listless down, I cannot read. 

Unlew It is to thee ; my lonely hours 
Are spent in shaping forth our future lives 
After my own romantic fantasies. 

He is the star round which my thoughts revolve 
Like satellites My father, can it be 
That thins the unceasing love of many years 
Doth not so fill my heart as this strange guest? 

I loved thee once so wholly— now methinks 
J love thee for that thou lovest Jaromir. 

It is the lamp gone out,— that dreams like these 
Should be bv darkness broken ! I am grown 
So superstitious in my fears and hopes 
As ifl thought that all things must take pert 
In my great love. Alas! my poor old nuns 
How she has waited !" 

We an also well pleased with the flow of the following 
•tanxas together with the turn of sentiment whioh per- 
vades them : 

A NIGHT IN MAY. 

** Light and glad through the rooms the gay music is waking. 

Where the young and the lovely an gathered to-night ; 
And the soft clou d lew lamps with their lustre, an 
A midnight hour only than morning lew bright. 

" There are vases, the flowers within them an breathing 
Sighs almost as sweet as the lips that are near ; 

Light fleet are glancing, white arms are wreathing— 

O temple of pleasure ! thou surely art hers 

“I gazed on the scene; 'twas the dream of a minute; 

But it teem'd to mo even ae fairy-land fair ; 

'Twm the cop’s bright outside ; and, on sfo wfa g within it. 
What but the dregs and the darimen wve there? 
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Fake win of the dssert, than art 1m bagnOiiig 
Than fobs bmnfty mr the lighted hall abed; 

What hot the smiles that hare praetfeed their «fl% 
WearineM error that £n% must be. 

“ Piatos in flat liry opiates the mmumL yet 
An ye the fane that any spirit hathdbresm'd? 

•hate, when In auh aNM% If homace thon mdat. 

Say, if lika gkry rash vanity amU? 

“ <L fer some Wand for off in fhe ocean, 

Whaennera foo ts te p hasprem'd hot mine m; 

With one hope, one feeling, one otter devotion 
To my gift ofooof, ooee more the lovely, the lane! 

u My heart is too mnoh in the things that profane It) 

The cold and the worldly, why am I like them ? 

Vanity ! with my lute chorda I most chain it. 

Nor thus let it sully the Minstrel's best gem. 

** It Tisea b e fo re me, that Island, where blooming, 

The flower* in their thousands are oomrades tor BM; 
And where, if one parish, so sweat its entombing, 

The welcome it oeems of fresh leaves to the tree* 

« I’ll wander among them when morning Is waeplng 
Her earliest tears, if such pearls can be tears; 

When the birds and the roses together are deeping. 

Till the mist of the day-break, like hope fulfill'd, dears* 

“ Grove of dark cy p r es s , when noontide is flinging 
Its radiance of light, thou sha)t then he my shrine; 

111 listen the song which the wild dove Is singing. 

And catch from its sweetneM a lesson for mine. 

“ And when the red sunset at even Is dying, 

I'll watch the last flash as It fades on the wave; 

While the wind through the shells in ita low music sighing. 
Will seem like the anthem peal'd over its grave. 

“ And when the bright stars which I worahip are beaming, 
And writing in beauty and fete on the sky, 

Then, mine own lute, be the hour for thy dreaming. 

And the night-flowers will open and echo thy sigh. 

“ Alas f but my dream has like sleep's visions vanish'd-— 
The hall and the crowd are before me again : 

Sternly my sweet thoughts Kke fairies are banish'd ; 

Nay, the feith which believed In them now seems hot 
vain.” 

The Diary and CormpowiSUrs of Dr Doddridge 
which has just a ppear ed , and which is edited by his great- 
grandson, is rather startling in many imp o rts ; and we 
question the pradenoe which has induced the worthy Doc- 
tor’s descendant to give to the world so many of the pri- 
vate and confidential writings of Ms ancestor. Hie author 
of the “ Rise and Progress of Religion In the Soul” ap- 
pears to have had his weaknesses like other men, and we 
regret that they should he laid before us at this time of 
day, interfering, ae they must do, with the sanctity which 
has been long attaohod to his aoum. One of its apolo- 
gists, however, thus speaks of the present volume, and it 
is bat felr that he should he heard : — “ The character of 
the letters is that of great simplicity, unquestionable inno- 
cence, and sincere zeal hi his studies, his devotion, and 
his cause. Some of them exhibit (the characteristic of 
the man t hr oug h o ut life) a playfulness, which, with the 
giddy, would be levity, and with the corrupt would be 
vice ; but which, with the unformed and rustic spirit of 
Doddridge, was merely the overflowing of a guileless dis- 
position, and no more connected with culpability than the 
gambolings of a child or a kitten. Some of his effusions 
are childlike enough ; and It may he a question whether 
the dignity of his future years Is not a little impaired, by 
this insight into the pettings and fend fooleries of hb 
youth. But if the force of the physiognomy he not thus 
preserved, the exactness of the resemblance is more com- 
plete ; and truth, the living spirit of biography, is the 
result of this impartial exposure." Be this as it may, the 
author of the M Rise and Pr ogres s of Religion in the 
Soul” seems to have known something of the rise mid 


progres s of love in the heart, as witness a long string of 
love letters which this book oontains, from which we take 
at random a specimen or two ; 

A LOTX 19RK* BY St DODDRIDGE. 

u Dbar Madaav— I have so little o p port un ity of conver- 
sing with you alone, that I am forced to take this method 
of mrsmlng my concern, and indeed my amazement, at 
what has just passed be tw een us. I know you to be a lafly 
of admirable good sense, and I wish yon would And out 
4he aonststoacy of your behaviour yesterd a y and to-day. 
Yesterday you expraaly assured me you loved me as well 
as I did you, which you know is to a very uncommon de- 
gree: and that it gneved you that you had given me so 
much uneasiness, adding, you would take cure to avoid it 
for the time to come. To-day you have been telling me 
you could not hear the thought or not being so rich as your 
sister.; that yon do not know why you may not expect a 
good man with a good estate! I leave you to judge whe- 
ther it be possible I should hear this remark without un- 
easiness. And, if it be not, whether it were fit for you 
to make It. Consider, madam, I am a rational crea- 
ture; and though too much transported with love, yet, 
Metocd be God, not absolutely distracted ! How then, do 
you imagine I can pot any confidence In the assurances you 
ghre me of your love, when yon are so continually contra- 
dieting them ? For, do you not contradict them when you 
talk of discarding me for the sake of money? I always 
thought, my dear creature, you had been remarkable both 
for good sense and religion. But I own I do not see how 
K is reconcilable with either, to throw aside those enter- 
tainments of a rational, a friendly, and a religious nature, 
which you yourself think you may find in me, merely that 1 
you may eat and drink more sumptuously, and wear better 
clothes, with some of those people whom the word of God 
already brands as fools. Madam, I must presume so fer as 
to say that it is neither the part of a Christian nor a friend 
to keep me in such k continual uneasiness. You unfit me 
for business, devotion, or company ; and, in short, make my 
very life burdensome by the inconsistency of your behaviour. 

Let me, therefore, most earnestly entreat you not entirely 
to dismiss me, which God forbid, but resonitely to remem- 
ber your prom is es, and not to allow yourself those unbound- 
ed liberties of saying every thing that the vanity of your 
own dear excellent heart may prompt von to utter, without 
considering how I am able to bear ft. As for what you 
said at parting, that I have a relish for the vanities of life, 

I own that 1 regard them too much. But, I bless God, 
such is not the govern i n g temper of my mind ; and that I 
can say with full assurance, that I know how to postpone 
them, not only to my doty to God, but to my affection for 
yon; and I think yon may easily believe it when I now 
give it under my hand, as you had it yesterday from my 
mouth, that I will willingly and thankfully take you witn 
what your father and mother wifi give you, if by any means 
there be a prospect of the necessary comforts or life. 1 re- 
main, dear madam, your sincere lover and respectful ser- 
vant. 

By our next, it appears that the Doctor's fair one had 
exhibited symptoms of relenting, and be becomes, inoon- 
aeqaenos» exceedingly fervent in Us affection : 


tvonm love umi by dr doddridgb. 

“ My heart for a considerable time had been so entirely 
•wallowed up with affection fer yon, that yon became in a 
manner my all. In ever y moment of leisure; you engross- 
ed my thoughts and my discourse. Even when you were 
absent, you mingled yourself with OB my studies. Yon de- 
termined by your smile and your frown, whether I should 
be either spnghtly and cheerful, or distracted with care 
and anxiety, unfit for devotion, for btftdy, fer conversation, 
or nsefolnem ; nay, God forgive me, when I confess, that 
when his Messed self, and the most important objects of 
religion, and the highest hopes a creature can form, had one 
thought, you at least had ten. The hope of obtaining you, 
and the fear of losing yon, affected me more sensibly than 
the thoughts of a happy or a miserable eternity. And was 
this, madam, the temper of a Christian or a minister? 
Was this a proper course to engage the favourable interpo- 
sition of Providence to determine this dear affair according 
to my wishes ? When I read Mr * Baxter's excellent Trea- 
tise on Self-Denial, and being urudfied to the world, and 
examined my temper by it, though, I bless God I found a 
great deal to be thankful for up on other accounts, yet when 
1 turned my thoughts to you, I could not but continually 
tomtom myself; not tfatt \ loved you better than any 
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other friend — not that I rejoiced iu every thing that look- 
el like an excuse of your love to me, and made you the 
greatest of my creature comforts ; — thnt, madam, 1 always 
allowed, and I allow it to this moment — but I condemned 
myself for this, that I put you almost in the place of hea- 
ven, and thus clouded the evidences of my own sincerity, 
and sacrificed the pleasures of a habitual communion with 
God to at best an inferior happineH, and too frequently to 
those tormenting agonies that arose from the suspicion of your 
love to me, or the fear of being otherwise deprived of you. 
This, madam, was one of the greatest faults I found to 
charge upon myself in my self-examination before the last 
sacrament ; and this was what I solemnly engaged to en- 
deavour to reform. And will you then condemn me if I 
have not entirely forgotten an engagement of so sacred a 
nature? May God forgive me that 1 have forgotten it so 
far ! If, upon the whole, you have less of my thoughts than 
you had some time ago, it is only that God, and my Re- 
deemer, and Heaven, may have more, and that the Divine 
Being might not be provoked to take away a friend of whom 
I had made an idol. Once more, madam, I do seriously as- 
sure you (and as I have often done before, 1 profess, in the 
presence of God) that I love you with greater tenderness 
than I can express ; and that I have never permitted any 
friend upon earth to rival, or even approach you in my re- 
gard. 1 am daily praying, that if it be the good pleasure 
of God, I may be so nappy as to enjoy you ; and that it 
may be my daily and delightful care to make your life easy 
and pleasant, to promote your present and your future hap- 
piness. May God say Amen to this petition ; and may you, 
madam, jom your consent ! But if you will barbarously 
and ungratefully despise my love, and banish me from your 
heart, and from your sight, though I have never deserved 
it from you, I shall deem it as a just punishment from God 
for the excessive fondness I have bestowed upon you. I 
cannot certainly say I should have strength and virtue to 
undergo so severe a trial ; but I mutt submit myself to the 
determination of Providence; and this I can confidently 
affirm, that if I were to lose not only you, but every other 
friend whom I have in the world, many of them deservedly 
dear and valuable, though not one of them equally beloved 
with yourself,— yet while I have a sense of the Divine fa- 
vour, the present .entertainments of a scholar, a minister and 
a Christian, and the future hopes of everlasting glory, it 
will be my folly and my crime, if I am utterly inconsolable ; 
and yet I cannot but often fear that I may be found so 
foolish and so wicked, if I am brought to the trial. My 
dear creature, let your goodness prevent it, and restore the 
peace of your anxious lover and faithful servant." 


I am sensible it will be a trying time. However, I shall 
endeavour to fortify my mind against the temptations of the 
way, by a very careful perusal of your letter, and mymamma’a 
of the Slat October. I remember that formerly I had a 
gift this way, and perhaps, with a little labour, might be 
able to recover it, especially under so good a mistress. And 
I am the more inclined to attempt it, because you know So- 
lomon tells us that there is a time to kiss, Ecdes. iii. 5. Our 
translators, by a mistake, render it to embrace ; but the ori- 
gin*! Hebrew word properly signifies to kiss. However, 
if the ladies are very much higoted to their English Bible, 
we young scholars must yield ourselves to their argument 
and their phrase.* " 

This is pretty well for a reverend non-conformist. 

The “ facetious" Thomas Hood, as he is now always 
called by the smaller London critics, has produced a Jen 
d* esprit , entitled Epping Hunt, illustrated by caricatures 
executed by the no less “ facetious" George Cruikshank. 
The poem Is a punning ballad in the metre of John Gil- 
pin ; and, on the whole, we think it dull, for reasons we 
shall state one of these days. Meanwhile, the following 
verses are a good sample of the general style : 

THE HUNT. 

“ Towler and Jowler — howlers all— 

No single tongue was mute ; 

The stag had led a hart, and lo ! 

The whole pack follow'd suit. 

“ No spur he lack'd— fear stuck a knife 
Aud fork in either haunch ; 

• And every dog he knew had got 
An eye-tooth to bis paunch ! 

“ Away, away ! he scudded like 
A ship before the gale ; 

Now flew to * hills we know not of,' 

Now, nun-like, took the vale. 

“ Some gave a shot, some roll'd about, 

And antick'd as they rode, 

And butchers whlstlea on their cars. 

And milkmen tally ho'd. 

“ About two score there were, not more. 

That gallop'd in the race ; 

The rest, alas ! lay on the grass, 

As once in Chevy Chace. 


The Doctor's remarks on the interesting subject of kiss- 
ing, will form an appropriate addition to these quota- 
tions : 

“ To Miss Rebecca Roberts : — ‘ Your rules of behaviour 
are certainly very judicious ; but the business of kissing 
wants a little further explanation. You tell me the ladies 
have resigned their claim to formal kisses at the beginning 
and end of visits. But I suppose they still allow of extem- 
porary kissing, which you know a man may be led into by 
a thousand circumstances which he does not foresee. I 
cannot persuade myself that this pretty amusement is en- 
tirely banished out of the polite world, because, as the apostle 
says in another case, even nature itself teaches it. I would 
not for the world be so unmannerly as to ask my aunt whe- 
ther she has not been kissed within this fortnight ; but I 
hope I may rely on her advice, and that she will not deceive 
me in a matter of such vast importance. For my own part, 
I can safely say, I look upon this, as well as the other en- 
joyments of life, with a becoming moderation and indiffer- 
ence. Perhaps, madam, I could give you such instances of 
my abstinence as would make your hair stand on end ! I 
will assure you, aunt, which Is a most amazing thing, I 
have not kissed a woman since Monday, July 10th, 1721, 
about twelve o'clock at night ; and yet I have had strong 
temptations both from within and from without. I have 
just been drinking tea with a very pretty lady, who is about 
my own age. Iier temper and conversation are perfectly 
agreeable to mine, and we have had her in the house about 
five weeks. My own conscience upbraids me with’a neglect 
of a thousaud precious opportunities that may never return. 
But then I consider that it maybe a prejudice to my future 
usefulness, and help me 1 nto further Irregulai'i ties— not to 
say that she has never disc overed any inclination of that na- 
ture— and so I refrain. B ut to-morrow I am to wait upon 
her to a village about a miloand a half from Kib worth, and 


“ But even those that gallop'd on 
Were fewer evenr minute— 

The field kept getting more select. 

Each thicket served to thin it. 

“ For some null'd np and left the hunt, 
Some fell in miry bogs, 

And vainly rose and < ran a mock,* 

To overtake the dogs. 

“ And some, in charging hurdle stakes, 
Were left bereft of sense; 

What else could be premised of blade* 
That never learned to fence ? 


“ But Roundings, Tom, and Bob, no gate^ 
Nor hedge, nor ditch, could stay ; 

O’er all they went, and did the work 
Of leap-years in a day ! 

“ And by their aide see Huggins rid^ 

As fast as he could speed ; 

For, like Mazeppa, he was quite 
At mercy of his steed. 

“ No means he had, by timely check. 

The gallop to remit. 

For firm and fast between his teeth 
The biter held the bit. 


“ Trees raced along, all Essex fled 
Beneath him as be sate— 

He never saw a county go 
At such a county rate !" 


We have now given our readers a peep, as it were, into 
four new books. We shall lay them mors regularly open 
ere long. 
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Poscarini ; or, the Patrician of Venice . In Two vols. 

London. Rowland Hunter. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 365 
and 395. 

The time and scene of this romance are happily chosen. 
Venice had reached the highest point of her power and 
glory about the beginning of the 17th century. From 
that period her constitution may be regarded as a perfect 
piece of mechanism, which the weakest hands might set 
in motion, and the silliest heads direct. The state 
achieved subsequently no more conquests, — the moral 
and intellectual progress of the community was checked, 
— the people became enervated and frivolous, but they 
who had given the government its form never contem- 
plated that it should counteract these evils. Their ob- 
ject was to keep the state together and unaffected by the 
changes to which the rest of Europe was subjected ; and 
this object they attained. Our author commences his 
story at a time when the citizens had been long enough 
excluded from all influential share in public business to 
have acquired an increasing frivolity of character, yet not 
long enough to render it unlikely that some high-spirited 
and bustling individuals might still survive to recall the 
stirring times of the growing republic. The tale, al- 
though, perhaps, a little too complicated, is well imagined. 
It seldom allows the interest to flag; and is so construct- 
ed as to give the author opportunities of presenting fre- 
quent sketches of Venice and its inhabitants, without 
interfering unduly with the progress of the incidents, or 
impressing the reader with the feeling that his characters 
ate introduced merely to sit for their pictures. There is 
only one passage to be excepted from this praise, and 
that is where (vol. ii. p. 101) Pope Alexander III. is 
clumsily and unnecessarily lugged in to trample on the 
neck of Frederick Barber ossa. Of tbe dramatis personae, 
we would rather say that they are well conceived than 
boldly executed. The author seems to have read much, 
and reflected on what he has read ; he has evidently, too, 
a just feeling of what his personages ought to be, and the 
outlines of all are spiritedly sketched, but they want 
filling up — they are shadowy and unsubstantial. Tbe 
more prominent characters are far too deeply imbued with 
the philosophy of the present century for denizens of the 
seventeenth. On the whole, the impression left upon us 
by the work, is, that its author is a man of extensive in- 
formation, strong intellect, warm and high feeling, but 
not exactly quite au fait as a novelist. 

Any abstract of the story that our limits would allow 
us to give would be unsatisfactory. We might succeed 
in giving a narrative equally Intelligible and interesting 
with tbe outline of a tale of murder contained in an in- 
dictment of our Court of Justiciary, but this would be to 
prune from the trunk of the tree every bough and leaf 
that the eye loves to dwell upon. We prefer laying a 
passage from the work before the reader, and leaving 
him to form from it a guess of the general style. We se- 
lect a scene from a sitting of the Inquisition, that fearful 
and mysterious body, the keystone which upheld the arch 
of Venetian society : 

“ Tbe Inquisitors held their sittings sometimes in one 
place, sometimes in another. That night they had chosen 
the oratory of San Fantino, a circumstance not calculated 
to calm an imagination already terrified at appearing before 
such formidable judges. 

“ The oratory belonged to the brotherhood of San Fan- 
tino, an institution whose ordinary duties were to accom- 
pany criminals to execution, and that in such funereal 
attire, that their very*appeanmce must have increased the 
agonv of the wretch, instead of tranquillizing his mind, and 
turning his attention to religious thoughts, which was the 
charitable design of the society. The ornaments of the 
church recalled to mind the melancholy vocation of its 
founders. It contained two altars : the largest, with its 
columns, front, and railing, appeared formed of black mar- 
ble ; from the centre arose an immense crucifix of the same 
colour, which was borne by the brotherhood when they 
walked in procession. On the right of the crucifix was 


placed a statue of tbe Virgin ; on the left that of St John ; 
both in bronze. The sculptures on tbe front, which we e 
composed of the same metal, represented the solemn myste- 
ries of the passion, and several angels, as if all the divine 
powers were only different forms of death. The second 
altar, dedicated to St Jeremiah, bore his figtare in white 
marble. The painting at the back imitated ebony and gold, 
and repre se nted in three compartments, the various tor- 
ments of souls amidst the flames of purgatoiy,— the certain 
remission of these pains to be procured to them by the ce- 
lebration of the mass, by the giving of alms, and by the 
indulgences of tbe Pope. The remainder of the church, 
which was in harmony with what has been described, was 
adorned with many fine pictures, by Tintoretto, Palma, 
and Titian. 

“ This ill-omened place was rendered yet more gloomy 
by the persons who now occupied it ; and their appearance 
seemed to acquire new horrors from the place they had 
chosen for their tribunal. 

“ The judges, having a table before them, were seated on 
an elevated bench in the choir ; the Inquisitor, who was 
called Red, from tbe colour of his robe, 1 separated the two 
others in black, who wore the costume of the council of 
Ten ; opposite them were ranged the members of tbe bro- 
therhood, whose black serge gowns descended from the top 
of the head to the feet ; with openings for the eyes and 
mouth. An image of our Saviour was affixed to the breast ; 
and their waists were encircled by a girdle of iron, from 
which fell a chain of tbe same metal. A person clothed in 
a Venetian surplice, with his face uncovered, sunken eyes, 
and care-worn features, seemed the only living being in the 
group ; and he only represented suffering and degraded hu- 
manity. In an obscure recess, another individual concealed 
his head under his cloak ; he was leaning against the statue 
of tbe Virgin. Placed between him and the judges, the 
sbirri wer e easily recognised by their hard and immovable 
features. The torches which they held, and those which 
had been lighted on the altar, shed a dim light through the 
vaulted aisles ; giving a death-like appearance to animated 
objects, and producing in others the resemblance of life. 
The statues seemed to move before these gloomy altars, as 
the wind, affecting tbe flambeaux, agitated their shadows, 
like angry spectres, whom an influence, more powerful than 
death, hah drawn from their tombs. The body of the church 
remained in obscurity : had any person fallen asleep in it 
prior to this assemblage, and awakened at this moment, he 
would, without doubt, have believed himself in that purga- 
tory which had often been the object of his fears. 

“ The tapers ranged on the table shone upon three faces, 
promising little to toe prisoners. That of the red Inquisi- 
tor, Cornelius Zeno, though remarkably pale, was evidently 
characteristic of a stern ami inflexible disposition ; the bones 
of his hollow cheeks were prominent, and his sunken eyes, 
surrounded by a blue line, seemed to swim in blood. The 
countenance of Gradenigo was more expressive of energy 
than of mercy ; which was vainly sought in his ardent eye* 
and in his thin close-pressed lips. Without pourtraying 
such absolute hardness of heart, the physiognomy of Basa- 
dotona was far from representing tenderness. The prisoner 
before them looked on them in despair ; for there are criti- 
cal situations in which nature renders us physiognomists. 

“ For an instant the judges and the accused observed each 
other in silence; at last Cornelius Zeno began in these 
words : * Brother Guardian, you were forbidden to assem- 
ble the chapter, without giving notice to the overseers 
charged with the police of the convents ; or to bold any de- 
liberation, unless in the presence of one at least of these ma- 
gistrates. You have not only sinned against this law, but 
have repeated the crime, and lost all claim to indulgence. 
Go ; your companions will find a salutary warning in your 
punishment. 1 

“ ‘ Mercy, mercy !’ cried the prisoner, who had listened 
to tbe sentence with as much horror and surprise as if it 
had been totally unexpected. Cornelius Zeno fixed on him 
his inexorable eye, whilst his two colleagues turned theirs 
on the ground, as if indifferent to what passed. ‘ Signor 
Basadonna, I am your follower ; our meetings were inno- 
cent : will you allow me to parish for a disobedience become 
so common ?’ 

“ The eyes and face of Basadonna remained immovable; 
but Gradenigo answered harshly, * The connexions between 
followers and their protectors are not recognised here. It 
is the justice of the Republic which cuts off a criminal. As 
to your innocence, we judge of actions only ; intentions 
will be punished or rewarded in another world. Do your 
duty,' said he to the sbirri. 
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“ * Oh, my friends, intercede for me !' exclaimed the un- 
happy man to his companions. 

“ It was in vain ; terror had turned their attention to 
themselves j he only found cold automatons in these men, 
who, some hours before, were his partners in all the con- 
cerns of life ; he found himself in the midst of his friends, 
yet was he to die alone ! 

(( Gradenigo coolly saw him struggle with the sbirri, 
who dragged him from the choir. ‘ Those citizens neither 
know how to live nor to die,’ observed he. * But what is 
the matter with you,’ demanded he of Basadonna, who 
seemed uneasy ; ‘ are you unwell?* 

“ * I cannot bear tears ; I could sign twenty death war* 
rants without emotion, and yet I could not bear to hear the 
cries of one of these wretches.’ 

“ Cornelius Zeno, who had remained without taking part 
in the dialogue, now drew the two judges towards him. and 
spoke to them in a whisper ; after which, addressing him- 
self to the person who leaned against the statue, he said to 
him in a mild tone of voices— ‘ This will show you, that 
with the Republic no crimes are trifling; and you see how 
]t can punish. You are at liberty to depmt.' 

“ It was not the will to obey, which was wanting to this 
person ; but fear had so paralysed his limb* that, notwith- 
standing his repugnance, he was obliged to lean on, and al- 
low himself to be conducted by the slum. * He is a cowr 
ard,’ said Gradenigo. 

“ < Would to God they wefe all so!’ replied Zeno; ‘ ua* . 
fortunately, the spirit of the age is inclined to rebellion and 
insubordination.’ ” 

We must not ferget to mention, that, from the clumsi- 
ness of the style— not to say the want of meaning in many 
of the sentences, and the general coldness and stiffness of 
the dialogue — we strongly suspect this book is a transla- 
tion — we presume from the Italian. 


Tht Westmimtar Review. No. XX//. October, 1829* 
London. Robert Howard* 

This is bnt an indifferent Number. The article which 
seems meant as a Anal reply in the controversy with the 
Edinburgh Review, is scarcely worthy to bo the successor 
of those which have preceded it. Since the Westminster 
started, it has every now and then been nibbling at the 
Edinburgh, which never condescended to notice its at- 
tacks till a few weeks ago. There appeared, however, in 
the Edinburgh Review for March 1829, an “ Examina- 
tion of Mr Mill’s Theory of Government,” where the Re- 
viewer, without pretending to establish any system of his 
own, undertook to prove that author's insufficient. Now, 
Mr Mill is one of the principal contributors to the West- 
minster Review ; and the coterie who manage its affairs 
seem to have viewed this attack upon him as a covert way 
of returning their civilities. Preparations were there- 
fore made for carrying on the war on a mere extensive 
scale. Great was the blowing of penny trumpets among 
the small fry who seek to distinguish themselves by re- 
tailing at second-hand the dogmas of the Westminster 
Review, and who bear the same resemblance to the abler 
spirits of that Journal, which the frog in the fable doe*, 
to the object of its ambitious imitation. At last tbs war- 
note of the Revisw itself arose, drowning the minor din. 
It sounded as follows — “ Greatest Happiness Principle 
Developed. With Mr Bentham’s latest improvements, 
now published for the first time; and an Answer to 
the attack of the Edinburgh Review.” It has subse- 
quently transpired, that to give effect U>thU coup-de-main, 
Mr Burnham, A c hill es-like, lent only his ponderous spear ; 
tnd that two of his myrmidons, Messrs Bowsing and 
Mill, undertook to wield it. Bnt it seems to have proved 
too heavy even for their united strength, for they have 
ised it slowly and ineffectively ; yo-heave-ho-ing all thp 
ime like a knot of sailors tugging at the ropes of a hat- 
ering ram. The Edinburgh, thinking that it saw the 
mtagonist chieftain's banner in the field, coached its 
woe, and rode with many demonstrations of courtesy to 
he combat. Finding, however, on reaching the centre 
i the lists, that it had only to deal with two of Us 


esquires, it coolly lifted its lance out of the rest, and fell 
to, belabouring them with the but-end. To quit our me- 
taphor — thfe article in which the Edinburgh R e viewer s 
replied to their Westminster brethren, was written un- 
der. tfcto Imprwim that Mr Bmtham was their antagpn- 
ist, and is couched in terms of the utmost raped for that 
venerable and consistent philosopher. We have a Poes- 
scat**,. however, announcing that they are now aware 
who were the red authors of the attack, and disclaiming 
any extraordinary respect fer them. In this, as in their 
original article on. Mr Mill’s work, tht Reviewers do not 
pretend te determine whether hie principles are right or 
wrong — they merely maintain, that he has failed to do- 
mouatrate their truth. The final reply of the West- 
minster contained in the preesnt. Number, it unworthy 
the talent of that periodical ; — it is a mere repetition w 
former neeertlens, like a sulky child's answer to its tu- 
tor’s remonstrances— 1 “ But I will, though.'* On looking 
bock on this controversy, we confess it seems to us to hare 
been waged on the part of the Weetmlneter with undue 
violence— with mom of the mnoenr and intolerant . spirit 
of seetarians then we should have expected from men 
professing, the principles which- they do. At the same 
time, they are not far. wspig when they twit the Edin- 
burgh with its uniform re l uc t a nce to commit itsslf on any 
question of abstruet principle. 

We have naidta who is the writer of the Review of 
“ Lady Morgan’s JBook of the Boudoir ;” but to judge by 
internal evidence, it must be some moon-struck Democrat 
just broke loeee from Meorfisld*. We did not hesitate 
to speak freely our opinion of her Ladyship; but our 
dicta look like fulsome eulogiume when placed beside the 
diatribe of the Westminster. And, whet is worse, , the 
unhappy men hashed the fortune to hsmeat out r ageous 
against those very parages which we thought most te her 
Ladyship’s credit— where she speaks with frankness- of 
the faults of her earlier works. In spirit, thnartaole is 
nqt unlike one which some time ego appeared in the same 
Journal on thepoeme of L. E. L. A hard-hearted critic 
may easily pick out flaws in the, works of this am ia ble 
poetess ; and the Reviewer had evidently set himself down, 
for this very purpose, and a thunde ri ng, article he mads 
of It ; but by some strange fatality, he passed over every 
thing that is really objectionable, and wrote down, as her 
faults the very things which go to constitute poetry. We 
wander who the Caliban is?— seme radical mon st er , n# 
doubt, whom the weird slate rs . of the Westminster am 
obliged to propitiate, by throwing him ones e-year a luck- 
less female to mangle and devour. 

The best article in this number is that on “ Niebuhr's 
Raman. History.” It is a generous .recognition of the 
merits of that distinguished historian, which this coun- 
try seems so alow to acknowledge. Our only wonder 1% 
that , the Reviewers have net pounced upon seme doe 
trines of his philosophical creed, which must be rank 
heresy in their eyes. The article on “ Lady Fanshawe’s 
Memoirs” it amiable and pleasing, The Review of “ The 
Loves of the Fasts,” though rather dull, is fair enough, 
though it looks a little as if it had been written. by such 
a man as Addison’s Goto. What a subject for a perns 
“ The Loves of the Westminster Rev i ewer s !” The article 
on “ Captain Basil Hell’s Travels” is candid. It does 
not strike us that any of the other articles hare much to 
recommend them. 


The Literary Souvenir fir 1830; — The Nbo Year't GfU 
and Juvenile Souvenir for 1830 7kc Ktepeake for 
1830. 

Warns we the only Reviewers in the world, we should 
take the advice which has been given to us by a corre- 
spondent, and wait patiently till all these pretty books 
were published ; that is to say, till they bad been bought 
and sold, and people had seen them, and were preperod 
to appre ci ate our remarks, Bftt as the art of reviewing 
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k fmr from being a monopoly, and la, In fret, little better 
than a mere mercantile speculation, there is consequently 
a scramble for priority of intelligence ; and as we cam 
command that priority, we do not see why we should 
deny ourselves the advimtages to be derived from It, al- 
though we willingly giant that the thing is not much to 
be spoken of in comparison with good writing and sound 
thinking. In the p re sent Instance, we intend making 
two bites of a cherry, and shall confine o ur se l ves princi- 
pally to the embellishments of the books whose titles we 
have copied, reserving a notice of their literary conte n ts 
frr a subsequent Saturday. 

Notwithstanding the power fu l competition which It 
bad to encounter, the circulation of the Souvenir for 1829 
was greater than that for 1828 ; and this Is entirely to 
be attributed to the good taste and excellent management 
of its Editor, Mr Alaric Watts, who, by attending more 
to the intrinsic merit of the articles he admitted than to 
tiie celebrity of the author, was able to p resent such a 
■election of contributions as reflected no disgrace on the 
literary metropolis of this literary age and country. We 
hesitate not to say, that the Souvenir for 1830 will be 
frond in all respects equal to Its pr e dec e ssor ; in the mat- 
ter of illustrations, it is perhaps, on the whole, superior. 
These are arranged in the following order : — I. “ Mrs 
Siddons in the character of Lady Macbeth (in the letter 
scene. )” This is a fine and striking representation of the 
only a c tr e s s who ever did justice to the terrible creation 
of the poet. The very picture is enough to make us feel 
how feeble and ineffective all subsequent Lady Macbeth* 
have been. The painter is G. Harlows, and the engra- 
ver Charles Rolls. — II. “ A Portrait,” painted by Les- 
lie, engraved by Dsnforth. Is she not a beautiful and 
highborn creature, — the daughter of one of the noblest 
booses in England ? Well has the artist set her patrician 
dignity upon her brow, and over her stately and graceful 
form thrown the rich garments and glittering jewels of 
the east, not in the hope of making that form more state- 
ly or graceful, but because Its natural gait and air suit 
best with purple and gold. Not a wandering exhalation 
of low or vulgar thought ever passed across the dear 
mirror of her mind. 8he Is the rising star of her an- 
cestral halls, and we see In her the future mother of a 
long line of British aristocracy. Let the post beware 
who strings hi4 aspiring lyre to sing of a being such as 
this. — III. “ The Sals of the Pet Lamb sf the Cottage,” 
painted by Collins, engraved by Charles Rolls. This is 
a story of domestic life — a story of innocent childhood — 
beautifully and affectingly told. Our principal objection 
to the work as a piece of art Is, that it contains two dis- 
tinct groups, and consequently wants a central point of 
interest. The eye wanders over the picture. Instead of 
resting upon it ; we are pleased with every thing It 
contains, bat we do not set what It contains at once. 
We have the children round the lamb in one place, — 
we have their mother receiving its price from the bat- 
cher in another,— and we have the fine landscape in the 
neighbourhood of the cottage in a tkird. This is a 
pity, for in all other respects the conception and the 
execution are excellent.-*-! V. “ Portrait of Viooouatess 
Bdgrave at nineteen years of age,” painted by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, engraved by R. Graves. This is the 
portrait of a lady, painted by a gentleman ; and in these 
days of affectation and quackery, this is praise of a very 
high kind. — V. “ Oberon and Titania,”[palnted by How- 
ard, engraved by Edwards. Though the engraving of 
this picture is good, we miss the warm and glowing co- 
lours of Howard, whioh give to his style half Hs charm. 
The subject is richly and elegantly handled. — VI. “ Ja- 
cob's Dream,” painted by Allston, engraved by Goodall. 
This is a bold idea, spiritedly executed. The effect is 
striking and visionary ; and the subdued hut golden light 
which streams over the marble pavement of heaven, and 
bathes the angels in glory, is such as might well illumine 
Into gUdnees the slumbers of the patriarch* We do not 


entirely approve, however, of attempting to represent on 
canvass the glories of the inner temple. No reality which 
human art can present will ever equal the vaguely beau* 
tiful and sublime imaginings of fancy. — VII. M The Dis- 
covery,” painted by Stephanoff, engraved by Goodyear 
There is something very delightful in this picture. We 
at one time thought Stephanoff a mannerist, hut we 
were wrong — he Is full of charming variety. There 
are two sisters, or perhaps cousins — both beautiful -<ai- 
most too beautiful for this mortal worlds— -and one of 
them is in love ; hut she was not certain whether her 
love was returned, till at tide very moment, when her 
lovely friend points out to her the name of “ Hostile” — 
her own name — cut out on the hark of a tree. What t 
flash of glad surprise on the fair face of Rosalie ! what * 
quick hut pleasant throbbing of her gentle heart ! and 
how delightedly does her sister share her happiness ! Ay, 
and in yonder glade, do you not see the gallant youth 
standing as if not quite sure of his fate ; yet hoping, 
strongly hoping all the time ? Thou hast genius, Ste- 
phanoff ! thou hast told the story as one who under- 
stands the human heart, and knows how to make thoughts 
and feelings flash from the pencil. — VIII. “ La Fills 
blen Guardle,” painted by Chaim, engraved by Charles 
Rolls. Now may the gods help thee, hold and merry 
damsel, with the rich Mood of Spain tingling through 
thy veins! Thou art indeed well watched! There is 
the old gentleman, thy guardian ; and the ancient lady, 
thy duenna ; and the young sharp-witted rogue, thy 
page. Good lack! where art thou to conceal a smile 
or a billet-doux f The life of many a valiant eaValie* 
hangs dangling en those dark tresses of thine, hat there 
they must dangle till doomsday ; for thou durst not 
raise thy hand to cut them down. But bide thee yet !— 
the old don will die, and the old lady will be gathered to 
her ancestors, and the young page will run thine errand 
to the end of the world for one glance of thy sonny eye ; 
and then, thou merry damsel ! will there not he M racing 
and chasing on Canohle lea ?” By our troth ! thou wilt 
then knew sf what stuff men's love is made, and gallants 
will gather round thee like stars round the moon ! — Just 
one other remark, — the page's leg is out of drawing. 
IX. “ The Tournament,” painted by Martin, engraved 
by Willmore. Like all Martin’s productions, this pio* 
ture is rather imposing at first sight, and when mors 
closely sawn fried, is something very like a piece of hum- 
bug. The eternal sameness — a sameness, too, of bad taste 
and absurdity — in this artist's style, is quite disgusting* 
He is a man sf but one idea, and with that one idea ha 
has gulled the public. We had intended to have said 
something more concerning him, but ws find so very 
admirable an article sn his abilities by a correspond- 
ent sf one iff the London weekly papers (the Atlas), that 


ws at once withdraw our own remarks to give a place to 
hie, wkieh coincide exactly with our own opinions. Ws 
are the more tempted to dwell a little upon this matter 
in consequence of the ignorant and bombastic puff given 
to Martin in the last numbtr of the Edinburgh Review* 
HU talents are placed In a very different and frr truer 
light In the following sentences : 

“ The appearance of the first large picture of Mr Martin 
(the * Belshazzar,' we believe), was an event in the annals 
of fine art. The dazzling brilliancy of colour and novelty 
of design task cent! vs the senses, blinded the judgments of 
the many, stultified the conno is s eu rs, and surprised the cri- 
tics napping. The taping vulgar flocked to wonder and ap- 
plaud, find more sober judgments kept aloof in grudging al- 
ienee; while artists envied its success and bsgan imitating. 
The drawing of his figures was bad, his colouring meretrL 
doos, his effects theatrical — but the surprise was too much 
for the public ; and, in this triumph of perspective, Mr Mar- 
tin carried off the wreath of applause at the ‘point of 
sight.* He has now received the seal of critical decision, 
the verdict of the Edinburgh Review— be has got his di- 
ploma of art from the Scotch College, and it only remains for 
nim to be made an R. A. He has dime enough— his present 
reputation is established, and his fame must be left to poste* 
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rity. Mr Martin is an ingenious man, and possessed of a 
bold fancy and taste more magnificent and gorgeous than 
chaste and natural. His imagination is of a substantial na- 
ture, gross and palpable. He produces his effects on the 
mind by the weight of architecture and the force of perspec- 
tive. He amazes the sight with a profusion of unnatural 
and splendid colours— oppresses the senses with heaps of ac- 
cessaries, and out-does Mr Farley in the tinsel and glitter 
of display. But bis productions do not either move the 
heart or affect the mind— -they are physical appeals to the 
outward senses. They are not nature, nor do they resem- 
ble * any thing that is in the heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth.’ They are strange 
fantastical, extravagant, chimerical fancies, without the 
range of the probable, and on the borders of the impossible. 
Acres of mountain, forests of pillars, crowds of figures, 
shoals of vases and flagons, pyramids of steps, piles offrieze 
and pediment, cram his pictures to choking— you are treat- 
ed to a surfeit of material — it is a city feast of fancy— a 
wholesale warehouse of architecture. Quantity is his recipe 
in all things. The funeral pile of his * Sardanapalus' is a 
tawdry and lumbering heap of broker’s furniture— mere 
Moornelds finery. His walls are of interminable length, 
and his towers every one a Babel. Cornea with him are at 
a discount, and colonnades fairlv go begging. His rocks are 
of the most approved fashion— his trees of the newest cut ; 
sweeping lawns of miles In extent, 1 neat, trimly dressed,’ 
lead up to a mountain floating in the skiey distance. But 
when you hare seen one, you We seen all ; it is teasing like 
the ever-shifting- monotony of those toy prints, the * My- 
rioramas,’ where the eye is tantalized by an endless variety 
of repetition. His structures are like an Egyptian temple 
seen through a prism— or a kaleidoscope of architectural d«s 
te'ls ; the toy is perpetually presenting some new version of 
the old' story ; and Mr Martin may, with the same facility, 
go on painting new pictures to all eternity. It is a glut of 
the stupendous— a nausea of the gorgeous. If this is the 
praise Mr Martin’s admirers want, let them have more. 

I here are his infernal scenes, where rocks of carbon and 
oceans of bitumen take the place of crystal lakes, trees o" 
beryl, and mountains of adamant. A little black or whit 
figure determines the scale of the design, and a Macada 
mized fragment becomes a rock of enormous magnitude 
While a cornice moulding is transformed into a Mustroui 

long arcade’ some miles in length. This juggle of art thi 

stage-trickery is about as ingenious as the deception of tlx 
cosmoramas, where, in a peep-show, you see through 


V •; “ o . * irfey will tell you mat coiosseun 

domes are dumps with him ; the Andes and Cotapaxe mole 
hills ; and'aloes plentiful asdaisles. The pyramids serve bin 
ror buttresses, and a whole Egyptian temple is scarcely suf 
ficieut for a door- way. Balbec and Palmyra, in their ‘ hig] 
and palmy state,’ are not huge enough for porticoes, and th 
forest of Lebanon is but a shrubbery. * Ossa’ is indeed ‘ ; 
wart,’ and he may wear Mont Blanc on his finger for ; 
diamond ririg ! If eccentricity be originality, novelty, in 
vention, quantity, sublimity— then is Mr Martin the great 
est painter that ever lived. Burke lays it down as a prin 
ci pie, that * designs which are vast only by their dimension 
are always the sign of a common and low imagination. 
With Mr Martin s colouring and effects superadded, wha 
would he say ? Would the same authority, had he lived ii 

r^*i^i. ha \i CaUed Mr lr „ vin * the best of Preacher* or M, 
C. Phillips the greatest of orators ? We think not, ani 
more than he would have allowed Mr Martin to be tlu 
greatest of painters.” 


So much for Mr Martin, who has almost made us for- 
*5? ~" a * ntr# The next embellishment is X. 

Childe Harold and Ianthe,” painted by Westall, en- 
graved by Portbury. This la the worst thing in the 
book. Westall must be a regular dunce at times. This 
illustration is fit for nothing but a companion to that 
nomd one of his in this year's Souvenir, entitled, “ She 
never told her love.” He has painted Byron like a col- 
lege lad, a sort of half-and-half divinity student : and 
Ianthe is like his landlady’s daughter, who, we have no 
doubt, lives m South College Street, up at least two pair 
or stairs. Then the poor girl, in consequence of a blun- 
der in the fore-shortening, has got a club foot ; and, al- 
together, the production would do no credit to a child's 
sixpenny book. The admission of such an embellishment 


is the only deviation from his corre ct taste of which we 
can accuse A laric Watts. — XI. “ The Brigand’s Csve,” 
painted by Uwins, engraved by Charles Rolls. We are 
much pleased with this painting. It is well grouped, and 
the light and shade are finely managed. — XII- 44 The 
Sisters of Scio,” painted by A. Phalippon (a foreign art- 
ist), engraved by Henry Rolls. This is the Inst, and 
one of the most interesting engravings in the vrainane. 
There is s beautiful simplicity in the design, and st g re a t 
deal of calm power in the execution. The plate repre- 
sents two Greek girls seated on a rocky coast, and evi- 
dently in the very depth of grief. The face of the one 
is hid in the Up of the other, who looks down upon her, 
but is yet unable to offer any consoUtion. The tale of 
woe and desolation comes home at once to the heart. 
Every thing has perished — their homes — their country — 
their kindred ! The sea breaks at their feet, but in their 
despair they could silently lock themselves in each other’s 
arms, and wait till its waters flowed over them. We 
should like much to see more of Phalippon’s produc- 
tions ; he is a man of genius. 

In the New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, which 
is edited by Mrs AUric Watts, there are eleven iUostra- 
tions, ten of which are exceedingly good, though of course 
inferior to those in the Souvenir . They are called (though 
we think some of the appellations misnomers) “ Little 
Flora,” — “ Children in an Armoury,” — “ Toinette,” — 

“ Blind Willie and his Sister,” — M The Broken Pitcher,” 
— “ The Thunder Storm,” — “ French and English,” — 

“ Amy and her Dog,” — “ Visit to Grandmamma,” — sod 
“ Little Goody Two Shoes.” The eleventh illustration, 
— The Cottage Door,” — is by that unfortunate man 
Westall, and very poor it is. Some of the literary con- 
tributions to this nice little volume are very pretty. As 
we possess, however, the only copy in Edinburgh, we 
shall not yet speak of them in detail. One, however, we 
shall quote, which is full of simple and natural feeling. 

It is a poem by Miss Mary Howitt : 

THE COTTAGE DOOR. 

“ * Sweet Ellen More,’ said I, ‘ come forth 
Beneath the sonny sky ; 

Why stand you inusing all alone. 

With such an anxious eye? 

What is it, child, that aileth you ?* 

And thus she made reply : 

“ 4 The field* are green, the skies are bright, 

The leaves are on the tree, 

And among the sweet flowers of the thyme 
Far flies the honey-bee ; 

And the lark hath sung since morning prime, 

And merrily aingeth be. 

“ 1 Yet not for this shall I go forth 
On the open hills to play ; 

There’s not a bird that singeth now 
Would tempt me hence to stray ;— 

I would not leave our Cottage Door 
For a thousand flowers to-day 1* 

“ ‘And why ?’ said I ; * what is there here 
Beside your Cottage Door, 

To make a merry girl like you 
Thus idly stand to pore ? 

There is a mystery in this thing, 

Now tell me, Ellen More ?’ 

“ The fair girl look'd into my face, 

With her dark and serious eye : 

Silently awhile she look’d. 

Then heaved a quiet sigh ; 

And, with a half-reluctant will, 

Again she made reply : 

** ago, unknown to us, 

When the nuts were on the tree, 

Even in the pleasant harvest-time, 

My brother went to sea ; 

Without a word to sea be went, 

And a sqrrowful house ware we. 
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“ * That winter was aweary time, 

A long, dark time of woe : 

For we knew not in what snip be sail'd. 

And we sought in vain to know ; 

And night and day the loud, loud wind 
Seenrd evermore to blow. 

“ < My mother lay upon her bed, 

And her heavy heart was loos'd 
With dismal thoughts of storm and wreck 
Upon some savage coast ; 

But morn and eve we pray'd to God 
That he might not be lost. 

44 * And when the pleasant spring came on. 

And again the fields were green, 

He sent a letter full of news 
Of the wonders he had seen ; 

Fraying iuito think him loving still. 

As he had ever been. 

44 * The tidings that came next were from 
A sailor old and grey, 

Who saw his ship at anchor lie 
In the harbour of Bombay ; 

But he said my brother pined for home, 

And wish'd he were away. 

44 * Again he wrote a letter long, 

Without a word of gloom ; 

And soon, and very soon, he said. 

He should again come home 
I watch'd as now, beside the door. 

And yet he did not come ! 

“ * I watch’d and watch’d, but knew not then 
It would be all in vain ; 

For very sick he lay the while 
In a hospital in Spain. 

Ah, me ! I fear my brother dear 
Will ne'er come home again ! 

“ * And now I watch— for we have heard 
That he is on his way. 

And the letter said, in very truth. 

He would be here to-day. 

Oh ! there's not a bird that singeth now 
Would tempt me hence away 1* 

44 That self-same eve I wander’d down 
Unto the busy strand. 

Just as a little boat came in 
With people to the land, 

And among them was a sailor hoy, 

Who leap'd upon the sand. 

44 I knew him by his dark blue eyes, 

And by his features fair ; 

And on the shore he gaily sang 
A simple Scottish air,— 

4 There’s no place like our own dear Home 
To be met with any where !' ” 

Barry Cornwall, Mrs Hemans, T. K. Hervey, Thomaa 
Pringle, Mias Jewsbury, Mrs Holland, and Mrs Opie, 
are also among the contributors. 

'We have seen only three of the embellishments for 
the Keepsake , but these three are highly finished and 
very beautiful. That which we admire most is “ Francis 
the First and his Sister," painted by Bonnington, and en- 
graved by that splendid engraver Charles Heath. We could 
write a volume upon this plate, but we must bridle in our 
enthusiasm for a space. In a different style, but very 
delightful also, is “ The Castle Hall" by Leslie, of which — 
as well as of “ Zella” by Corbould, that love-lorn hot 
beautiful damsel alone on the shore of the wild ocean — 
more anon, for we cannot do them justice at the fag-end 
of an article. 


Life on Board a Man-qf- Wart including a Full Account 
of the Battle of Navarino. By a British Seaman. 
Glasgow. . Blackie, Follarton, & Co. 

■ Wi announced this work last Saturday, and we have 
now received one-half of it In sheets, but too late in the 


week tospeak of its merits. It seems, however, to be 
written in a lively and graphic style, and to contain a num- 
ber of illustrative sketches of the character, manners, and 
habits of British tars, who form so peculiar and interest- 
ing a of the community. We shall return to the 
work as soon as we receive a complete copy of it, and, in 
the meantime, extract the following 


ANECDOTES OF THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


“ We all stood in silent expectation of the order to * Fire I* 
and as we were at this time nearly under the heavy batte- 
ries, we expected directly to have a dose of the pills the 
Turks had been preparing for us these ten or twelve days 
past. We could observe them leaning over their guns, and 
pointing with the utmost sang froid to the different ships 
as they made their appearance. The flag-staff they had on 
their batteries had no colours mounted, and every thing 
■earned rather to betoken an amicable feeling. A boat push- 
ed from the shore with a Turkish officer on hoard, and four 
men, and made for the Asia, that, bv this time, wss clear 
of the guns of the forts, and about a hundred yards a-head 
of us. The officer, I could see, went aboard of the Asia, 
but did not atop two minutes. On regaining the shore hs 
threw his turban from him, and ran up to a gateway in 
the fortran, where there was a crowd of people waiting his 
arrival. As soon as he made his appearance the red flag ^ 
waved on the battlements, and at the same moment a si 
nal-gun was fired. The word now flew along the defies,. 
* Stand to your guns there, fore and aft !*— • AD ready, B i r , r 
was the immediate reply, as the captain of each stood 
with the lanyard of the lock in his hand, waiting to hear 
the word * Fire !' This was a period of intense excitement. 
A dead silence prevailed, and * the boldest b^Ld his breath 
for a time.* AU the while we were 4 drift) jog on our path," 
and now we were clear of the guns of '.be batteries, and 
steering alongside of the Turkish Hue. The Turks likewise 
were at their guns. 

“ The boat with the Turkish officer, which I had teen 
alongside of the Asia at the tir^e we passed under the 
forts, was sent to inform the Admiral that the Govw- 
nor had no orders from Ibrahim Pacha to allow the allied 
squadrons to enter the harbour. The Admiral’s answer 
was said to be, * Tell your master that we come not to re- 
ceive orders, but to give them ;* upon which the Turk di- 
rectly left the ship, and I have related what passed after 
the boat touched the shore. 


44 About the same time, Sir E. Codrington, willing, if 
possible, to bring things to an amicable arrangement, sent 
nis boat to the Egyptian Admiral's ship, with instructions, 
that if he did not nre upon any of the allied flags, not a 
shot should be fired at him. Mr Mitchell, the pilot of the 
Asia, having reached the ship, delivered his message, and, 
having a flag of trooe, considered himself and the boat's era w 
as safe ; but, as the boat was leaving the ship, Mr Mitchell 
was shot, while sitting in the stern-sheets or the boat, and 
dropt into the arms of the man who pulled the stroke oar. 
One of the men held np the flag as high as he could with 
one hand, pointed to it with the other, and demanded the 
reason of their firing on it. He received no other answer 
than another volley of small shot, which, however, had no 
effect. They pulled for the Asia, and, immediately on reach" 
ing it, a most tremendous broadside was poured into the 
Egyptian Admiral's ship, that made her reel again. The 
French and Russians had not yet reached their stations, in 
consequence of the wind having nearly died away ; but, tee- 
ing the Asia commence the firing, they attacked the forts as 
they passed them ; and, as they proceeded, they engaged the 
triple line of the enemy on the opposite aide of the bay, con- 
sisting of their frigates and sloops of war, some of which' 
frigates carried 64 guns. 

“ Tom and I were just making our way down from tbs 
fore top-sail yard, when the enemy's guns opened upon us. 
Morflet, grasping my hand, exclaimed, 4 Don't forget Tom. 
Morfiet, M. Farewell !— to your gun ! to your gun !’ and, 
so saying, he jumped down on the main deck, where be was 
Quartered, and I made the best of my way to the lower 
deck, and took my place at the gun. Lieutenant Broke 
drew hie sword, and told lis not to nre till ordered. * Point 
your guns sure, men,* said he, 4 and make every shot tell— 
that's the way to show them British play !' He now threw 
away Ida hat on the deck, and told us to give the Turks 
three cheers, which we did with all our heart. Then cry- 
ing out, 4 Stand dear of the gnns,' be gave the word 4 Fiax!' 
arc imme d iately the whole tier of guns was discharged, 
with terrific effect, into the side of toe Turkish Admiral's 
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•hip, that lay abreast of us. After this, it wm ‘ Fire sway, 
my bm as hard as yd can !' The first ma that I saw 
killed in our revel was amarine; and it was not till we had 
received fire or six rounds from the enemv. He was close 
beside me. I had taken the spunge out of his hand, and, on 
turning round, saw him at my feet, with his head fairly se- 
vered from his body, as if it nad been done with a knife. 
My messmate, Lee, drew the corpse out from the tracks of I 
the guns, and hauled it into midsnips, under the after lad- 
der. The firing continued incessant, accompanied occasion- 
ally by loud cheers, which were not drowned even in the 
roar of the artillery; bat, distincter than these, could be 
heard the dismal shrieks of the sufferers, that sounded like 
death-knells in the ear, or like the cry of war-fiends over 
their carnage. 

“ The battle at this time was raging with the most re- 
lentless fury; Towel after ve ss el was catching fire; and, 
when they blew up, they shook our ship to its very kelson. 
We sustained a most galling fire from the two line-of-bsttle 
Ships abreast of ns, which kept playing upon us till they 
Were totally disabled, by having all their masts shot away, 
Snd whole planks tore out of their aides, by the enormous 
discharge or metal from our guns. We were ordered to 
Only double-shot the guns, but, in this particular, we ven- 
tured to disobey orders; for, after the first five or she rounds, 
I may venture to ay, that the gnnjwas at was regularly 

5; and some- 


charged with two 881b. shot and a 321b. grape ; 

^Hnes arith a canister crammed above all. On being 
^^rired by the officer for overcharging, one of the men re- 
plied 119 be wiped the blood and dirt from his eyes, that he 
liked’to five them a speebnent of all our pills. In the lino- 
of-battle s tb»t was right a-beam of ns, there was a great 
stout follow* * Turk, in a red flannel shirt, working a 

gun in the pc’’* “"Jy «PP“«» «•", “ k'™ «7 

dextrous, he w ^ 118 a deal of mischief. One of the 

marines, observiiX thl V leT * U ^ h J" and shot our 

bulky antagonist t. Voo S h the head, who dropt hack, and 
hung out of the port, head downwards, but was soon pitched 
Overboard by the one t.^®t took his place. 

« From the effect ev«vy dwt had on the finely-painted 
Sides of the Moslem vesa^ we expected them to strike 
Speedily, and many were t be enquiries whether they had 
‘doused the moon and stars vet? but the Turks were re- 
solute, and not one of them stfrnck colours during the en- 
gagement. 4 Pelt away, my beauties,’ cried the captain of 
our gun, a young Irish lad, and a capital marksman ; 4 if 
they don't strike, we'll strike for them."* 

A Sanction from dtffermt Avthon, mUdigimu Sabjerts. 

London. Hatehard ft Son. 


Wx love sometimes to retire to our own chamber, to 
commune with our thoughts and be still ; and, at such 
moments, we love to have a book in our hand like that 
now before us. Its contents are classed under the following 

heads : On Afflictions — Absence of Friends — Humility 

Confirmation — Evidences of Christianity — Submission 

and Contentment — Charity and Gentleness — Love of 
God — Intercession — Happiness — The Sabbath — Enthu- 
siasm and Superstition — Faith. Here we have poor 
Cowper, breathing his pensive pious thoughts to his ami- 
able cousin, Lady Hesketh ; the learned and amiable Mrs 
Carter ; the meek and elegant Min Bowdler ; Dr Beat- 
tie ; Mrs Trimmer ; Hugh Blair ; Mrs Hannah More ; 
and a number of others, who enlisted themselves on the 
side of truth, and devoted their talents to the good of their 
fellow-cre atu res, and the welfare of their souls. From 
the mild spirit which breathes through this volume, we 
should guess It to be the work of some gentle lady's lei- 
sure hours. It is peculiarly fitted for females of a thought- 
ful cast of mind, and to such we recommend it. 


FINE ARTS. 


HR MARSHALL'S EXHIBITION, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
A PA8SAGE IN BURNS— THOM'S STATUES— FOR. 
RESTS STATUES— GREBNSHIBLD’S JOLLY BEG- 
GARS. 

This is too much. Our self-taught artists, with their 

rqpcmEfthM of low mt rather Soormb* 


rous upon our hands, and some check moat be given to 
their increase — a duty which wiR he best performed by 
exposing, in the first place, the sources of their popu- 
larity. 

The number of individuals in this country wbo bite 
any knowledge of art, or even any sense of its bounties, 
is very limited. We de net think that this in So be 
accounted for, either by the gre ater dulnesaof our senses, 
or the grosser medium through which the impr ess i ons of 
external nature are conveyed to them. It was, of course, 
to be expected, that art should spring up and ripen most 
rapidly in the more genial climates of Greece and Italy ; 
but the experience of nations in the same latitude with 
ourselves, and the sueoeaeof some of our own country men, 
have shown that the plant is hardy enough to flourish even 
here. Hie cause of our less-cultivated taste must be 
sought for in the bias Which circumstances have g i ve n to 
the developement of the national mind. The barbarous 
state of the community, when literature was first intro- 
duced at the Reformation, — the constant su cce s si on of 1 
theological and political dissuasions since, m reuse rily tend - 
ed to give an undue preponderance to the growth of those 
intellectual and imaginative faculties, which embo dy them- 
selves most fitly in words. This tendency was strength- 
ened and confirmed by the want of works of art, which 
might, by their very presence, have awakened a love for | 
their excellences, and a wish to produce something of the 
kind. The consequence has hem, that while, in the se- 
verer labours of science, we stand rather before than be- 
hind the rest of Europe, and while we can boast ef ora- 
tors and poets equal to those of any nation, in all that 
relates to the Fine Arts we are far behind. We do not 
speak of the artists which this country has produced, but 
of the national feeling towards art. There is a coldness 
— an unsusceptibility to its charms — lingering like a last 
relic of barbarism, amid all our r e fi n ement. 

We are aware that this is a wide statement ; and 
we know that, in descending from the imposing annun- 
ciation of general principles to the comparative littleness 
of a specific instance, we immediately lay ourselves open 
to cavil. We must, however, run the risk, for we should 
otherwise perform only half our task. We have to add, 
then, in more direct and specific terms, that the noise 
made at present about the Fine Arts, although it is a noise 
made more by the press than by the country at large, only 
proves how little the subject is understood. It is much 
talk, and little meaning ; — it is the in ns want chattering 
of an ignorant person, serving but to show the extent of 
his ignorance ; — it is the sound of a barrel, loud in pro- 
portion to its emptiness. Painting and Sculpture address 
themselves to the mind and heart through the medium of 
the eye ; and, In order to appreciate them aright, we moot 
begin with the education of that oigan. All the rules 
and principles of both arts, no doubt, rest on and p r oceed 
from just and refined feeling, being without it but empty 
Words. Just and refined feeling, however, is always con- 
nected with sound taste, and is very different fro m quick 
and wayward emotion, or mere natural susceptibility. 
With few exceptions, they who undertake to cr i tic is e 
paintings and statuary, are but little conversant with works 
of art. They are many of them men of talent, but their 
notions, when they haw any more solid than the vague 
and transient thoughts awakened in them by contempla- 
ting a work of art, are the fruit of reading, not of expe- 
rience and examination. There is a hollowness, there- 
fore, in all they write ; and the greater energy with which 
they ex p r e ss themselves — the more vivacious their fancy, 
and the more capable they are of adorning their commos- 
places, — the more they mislead their readers. When we 
thus take into consideration the wide-spread ignorance in 
matters of art, and the insufficiency of those wbo think 
to remove it, we shall cease to wonder at the crude and 
unsatisfactory notions on the subject that are cur re n t 
among us. It is the old parable of the blind lending the 
httnd* Ibrnt nssaxto m iqplimbk to the wM« fated. 
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but in i ncr»Mped>lnmit m mw t to to Sooth 
land. 

Haring given thi* sketch (however sup er fici al and kh~ 
complete) of the state of public fooling with mgwdtoaitfr 
it will bo a comparatively my matter to trace the rise and 
pragmas of the evil to which weallnded atthe outset, and 
which we would fain cur* We donbt not our rtiioro 
will remember to have heard during the loot three yearn* 
from tamo to time* of* wonderful productions of- unaided 
genius— works of self-taught sculptor* There were * 
among others, a statue of the Duke of Took, of Mr Can* 
ning, of the King ; and that huge, gogg l e eyed monster 
on thetop of Melville’s monument belongs to tide flies 
But aa all of these have eocoited their nine days? wander, 
and already pasted from the m— oy of man, wo feel no 
inclination to recall them from oblivion. Wo shall rather 
take up our tala with Thom's statue* Notwithstanding 
the concourse of people who crowded to see them, we me 
not aware that any sane person ever p r e t ended to call them 
works of art, in the proper acceptation of the term. The 
Workman’s story had reached Edinburgh before bias. He 
was -said to be a young man, who, without auy better «d*» 
catisn than falls to the lot of all our Scottish peasantry* — 
without having seen any finer specimen -of sculpture than 
the Sir William Wallace, who “ keepeth wateb and 
ward” over the “ Back of the Isle ” in the ancient burgh 
of Ayr, at the sole suggestion of hie own fancy, and with 
no better implements than the took of a common ma s on , 
had embodied, in the first materials that came to hand, 
ons of the moat gonial creations of Barn* Thare waa 
something of romance in this story that awakened curi e* 
sity $ and all who visited the works of the untaught go* 
nine, confessed that they were replete with feeling and 
character, and displayed (whan bis want of ail Instr uctio n, 
and even of the common meohantaal aide, were taken Into 
consideration) a wonderful eye for form. Still they were 
bat sc ulp ture in its infancy- — the first abortive efforts of' 
unaided genius — indications of capability not yet matured 
into power, and without any daims to a place among the' 
products of an art which has been the slow growth of cen- 
turies, and every prefesssr of which is anxious to be en- 
riched and strengthened by the experience of the genius 
which has preceded him. They wanted net only the me- 
chanical dexterity, but the high and refined feeling which 
the pursuit of art engender* It is meet probable that 
the gr ea t mass of visitors, standing on the same level with 
the sculptor, were attracted by merits of that broad kind 
which speaks to all, while the deficiencies were each as 
they could not feel. But to those who understood the 
matter, it appeared but as a promise of what might yet 
be, and which could be attained only by the refection of 
much which the vulgar counted beauties, but which, in 
the eye of taste, were defect* Mr Thom’s sueeess laid 
two courses open to his choice. He might endeavour to 
learn that art, for which he had shown such capacity ; or 
he might content himself with remaining what he was, 
and making hay while the sun shone. He seems to have 
preferred the latter, and we have no right to quarrel with- 
his choice. There, however, we leave him, and procee d 
to notice the effects of his success upon other* 

Last week, we attended a private exhibition of Mr Mar- 
shall's statuary. It consists of three figures, intended to 
represent the party described in Burns’s song — “ Willis 
brewed a peck o* maut.” Mr Marshall is a marble-cutter 
In this city, and has, we are informed, already executed 
ons or two busts, which have met with approbation. It 
is evident, from the figures which he is now-exhibiting, 
that he is not similarly ci rcums tanced with Th em , In 
the finish of their faces and hands, wo reoognish a man 
who has some notion of art. In attempting, however, to 
vie with the Ayrshire sculptor, and to attract the puhUe 
by a similar exhibition, he has retrograded. Them is a 
man whose unassisted talent has produced something 
that Is wonderful, chiefly because his talent woe unassist- 
ed. Marshall Is u wm p owem d of fill 'tito-tutnlagea. 


that Tbom> wanted* add yst he prad u ce s, after iH, some- 
thing of the same dm All the objections* that can he 
bro ught against Hronfr w o r ks tel! against Marshall's, 
whilst none of the apologies tell for them. Although we 
admit, therefbtu* tout the three jelly eompanleils show 
their designer tu be- p os sea sedof a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the s tr uctu re of the human frame, a happy 
kfiuc h a t eu tohing a H hen em , and seme power of expre ss i on, 
we must inevita b l y Marne one, who ought to have known 
better, in the first place, for his choios of a subject ; and, 
in the second place, for the manner in which he has treated 
it. We blame him for the choice of his subject, not be- 
cause it ir simply humorous* f or many fine statues of 
Silenus, Fauns, &c. shew h aw capab le sculpt tore is of ex- 
p rearing some Muds of bnmoun— but because it ties him 
dewn to the eacaet representation of a certain homely form 
and co st um e * which are gratifying to the eye neither in 
themselves ner by association. Similar subjects have been 
s ucces sfu lly treated in painting ; but tbkt is because paint* 
ing admits of arrangements of ostomy which present * • 
med ium of beauty tor the c onv eyanc e of the story, that 
atone* tor the deficiencies of form. But the abstract 
ch aracte r of e e n i pture affords no such * co mpensat ion tor 
vulgarity aud meanness. Form is its sole medium for 
the e x p res si on of beauty or dignity, and the choice of a 
form, incapable of receiving this expression, excludes the 
work from the domains of art. We blame Mr Marshall, 
in the next plaee* forhfts t re a tment of the subject ; be- 
cause, though Thom, who knewnothing' of sculpture, was * 
pardonable tor forming two isolated statues, and thinking 
that placing them side by side wm grouping them, Mar- * 
shall has no such apology. 

The aspirants in this new line of art succeed each other 
like the shadowy lineage of Banquo, and threaten to be as 
interminable. To Tam O'Shanter, and Willie of ale- 
brewing memory, Mr Greenshields, a common stone-ma- 
son, threatens to add the whole clan of the - Jolly Beggar* 
He- thus lays himself open to the strictures we have al- 
ready made on Mr Thom and Mr |farshaH, with this ad- 
ditional remark, that thO' number of figures, and the space ■ 
they must neeesmrily oecnpy, will place the whole pro- 
duction on a level with- a wax-work exhibition. Net?'- 
having seen any of the figures ourselves, we shall give an 
extract from u- d esc ription of them which has appeared in 
some of the newspapers, as an apt, though ‘melancholy, 
specimen of the critical talents of a certain rinse of wri- 
ters:— 

“ Four only of the group are nearly finished. These are 
the old ealdisr and .his doxy, whom the poet describes in the 
second stanza of the cantata, large as life ; and to each of 
whom the sculptor has most successfully given that Uoker- 
ously amorous fixedness of desire,— an 

* His doxy lay within his arm, 

Wi’ usquebae an* blankets warm, 

She blinket on her sodger.’ 

To the * tame drab ’ he has risen a limb and foot that 
might indeed be models far a Venus. The old war-worn 
son of Mam every person will think he has formerly seen/ 
although the sculptor has given him neither wooden arm 
nor lea ; at any rate, as these expletives ars used only for 
travelling, at least one of them, they are now very properly 
laid aside as inc um b ra nce * - A wooden arm must be taken, v 
aa the poet intended it, tore poetical liberty. Both counts-' 
nances contain a mixture of Grecian and Scottish features .* 
The mu* of the group is the ‘rsude carftin,' the widow of 
John Highiandman, described in the fourth redtativo of 
the poem, the object for whom poor * Tweedle-dee ' so nar- 
rowly escaped with the life out of the hands of the * sturdy 
Caird.* This is a figure altogether Scottish , five feet nine 
indies high, with a noble face of brass, * unbtusking ’ indeed ; 
bold, d et er m i ned — e l eg antly set upon her naked feet, with a 
pair ofhuggaes rtaehsng to her anklet, and a patched cloak 
detcendimghaif down her $Mgk* She haa evidently a coun- 
tenance that can counterfeit civility, but there are lurking 
traits that bespeak her a thief and a scold, to say no won* 
Her rival lovers are only so tor blocked as to m indicative, 
of the sculptor's design. The fourth and last is a ‘ wight o* ' 
HtoMr^ml^dtoi«^efy)iighlad«weTa Bacdm listed ,* 1 
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TUs is a highly-finished figure, if we may apply the epithet 
to the low rascal, with his low profession. He stands erect, 
in a singing attitude , his mouth more than half open, bawL 
4 ng aloud, 

4 Here's to budgets, bags, and wallets! 

Here's to all the wandering train ! 

Here’s to our ragged brats and collets P 
In his right hand he holds the mirth-inspiring bicker, 
which has lent to his phiz on air of ridicule, scoff, and rail- 
lery, and to his eye a* tip qf the wink,' which seems to be 
directed to his * twa Deborahs,’ as they sit on each side, lis- 
tening with deep satisfaction, * impatient for the chorus.' 
His dulcineas are only in model. This, we believe, is the 
largest group ever attempted by any sculptor, — nay, we are 
Informed that it is the largest upon record, save one." 

These are thy judges, oh Israel ! We do not hesitate 
to say, that if Mr Greenshielda' works express but one- 
half of what is here attributed to them, more disgusting 
sins against good taste were never perpetrated. It would 
be a waste of time to enter into an exposure of the igno- 
rance and vulgarity evinced by the critic. 

It only remains to say, that, being ourselves no artists, 
we have not been influenced, in making these remarks, by 
any esprit du corps; and, that we are not animated by 
personal feelings, we trust the tone of our article will suf- 
ficiently establish. We only wish to raise our voice 
against a senseless and tasteless fashion which seems to be 
spreading. We think the cultivation of a nation's taste a 
matter of sufficient importance to be struggled for, even 
at the sacrifice of a few men of misdirected talent. Our 
object is, to serve the artist as long as he conducts himself 
In a manner worthy of his high vocation, — and, still more, 
to pr ese rve art itself “ against all hands deadly." 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

No. VI. 

You cannot, in happier Edinburgh, conceive how ut- 
terly destitute we have for months been of ev e r y thing 
in the shape of amusement. Were it not for the liveliness 
of the JouaxAL, even Saturday evenings would be dull 
here, although of old consecrate to merriment, if not to 
high jinks. The gloomy state of trade is partly the oc- 
casion of this; but is not altogether accountable for our 
sins of stupidity, for. In busy periods of trade we have not 
time to be amused, although, during its stagnation, we may 
lack the heart to laugh. I suspect we must, in the spirit 
of an early and excellent article in Blackwood, put it 
down to the “ backwardness of the season;" for, when 
sunshine has sanctioned any show, there have been plenty 
of people ready to turn out to look at It. Even the 
Western Cricket Club have had no lack of fhir spectators 
to “ rain influence" on them, when they had no rain of 
another kind, — a somewhat rare circumstance. They are 
a race, I think, that could astonish the athlete under 
ithe especial guardianship of the Revue Encyclopedique, or 
even those of the Highland Club. Indeed, I am not 
sore but some of them would even aspire to plucking a 
laurel -from the crown of a Six Feet Club man. They 
affect, 'however, a modest diffidence in not challenging 
your Edinburgh Cricket Club, which is the senior of 
theirs; but they are not the less sure that they would beat 
them, and allege that they only wait a challenge for fifty 
sovereigns for a Kirk o* Shotts “ Spring Meeting !" 
Verb, sap . Some of them, in sober seriousness, are burly 
'fellows. Is it not a curious thing, that even In the stern- 
est and most stalwart sports, gentlemen of the same nerve 
and muscle always are over-matches for clowns ? Is it 
dheir tact that occasions this superiority, or is It that a 
certain delicacy of touch is ne cessar y to enable a man to 
W«im the amount of effort required to achieve any 
purpose ? This superiority was never more shown than 
In rowing at our late Regatta, which was really a splendid 
affair, and more than enough to cancel reproach for a 
month's dulnees. It was quite impossible to conceive 
thqt there could be a finer day for thepurpoee ; and it served 


to: increase the gay appearance of the Admiral's yacht, the 
•many-coloured dresses of the rowing dubs, — Corsair 
and others, — and the divers' hum of the skiffs they propel- 
led, like arrows’up the arrowy stream; and, above all, the 
fifty thousand people who were spectators of a sight so 
novel here, where, till recently, no boat save the dead- 
house one, and no barge except a dyer's, ever were seen 
above our bridges. 

The dinner — for dinner was more than a mere matter 
of course after five hours of exertion in the bracing air — 
was well attended, well cooked, well eaten, and, if we 
may judge from the good-humour of the speakers at it, 
well digested. - Mr May, the croupier, after unwearied 
personal exertions to promote the enjoyment of the day, 
opened his purse with a noble liberality towards establish- , 
ing such a holiday annually. His cup is to be called 
“ The Mayflower Cup." I hope it will soon be “ the I^ord 
Provost’s" also. 

It is well such manly sports are In fashion. The in- 
fluence of the money prizes, too, on our seamen on the 
coast, may produce a skill even equal to that of the real 
boatmen. Already, in the Card roes ferrymen, it has. 
Equal courage they never wanted. Yet, four years ago, 
after rowing awhile at Eton, I could not get enough sub- 
scribed to build a gig, and now there are a dozen on the 
Clyde. Such is fashion. 

Amid the lack of amusement of which I complain In 
Glasgow, we, i. e. les disemployes, have much reason to be 
grateful to the proprietors of the rival newsrooms— -the 
orientalists and ocddentalists ; for they positively vie in 
soliciting us to make use of these fine apartments, and all 
their library conveniences, simply for the honour of our 
presence. Their rival claims split the city into two fac- 
tions ; and really impartial men like myself, who live, as 
well as think, midway between their extremes, don't know 
well how to act. .1 fear, however, we shall fall into leas 
demand ; for one of the rival houses will go down — which 
1 need hardly say. To preserve the balance of power, 
the best scheme I have heard is, to turn the eastern one 
into a theatre. An excellent letter, on the necessity of 
having a well-conducted place of amusement in the centre 
of the city, which appeared in the Chronicle, has drawn 
attention to this. Meanwhile Seymour, with truly as- 
tonishing energy, has, in a few weeks, transferred the 
old and ugly Riding School, at the opposite extreme of 
the town, into a “ Royal Theatre," which he opened last 
Friday with Kean, who, it is whispered, is his partner 
in this new and bold speculation. The credit of great 
energy in overcoming difficulties cannot be denied to Sey- 
mour. His wisdom in placing his house almost out of 
town is another matter. However, good acting drew the 
citizens of London even to Goodman’s Fields, and may 
those of Glasgow to York Street. One of his corps, a 
Mr M‘ Car thy, has published an extraordinary example of 1 
what a man, evidently of some talent in composition , will 
write in a terrible passion. It is in reply to a biting ar- 
ticle, modelled on the Acris and Cerberus style of sprightly 
but severe impartiality — using the actual cautery where 
the sore is gangrenous — that recently appeared, “ On the j 
Public Amusements of Glasgow." The Irishman’s re- | 
spond is as curious a specimen of blackguardism as ever was 
beard in “ the liberties of Dublin." 


THE DRAMA. 

We are not among the admirers of Madame Vestria. 

She is a neat, smart chambermaid, and looks very nice in 
a male dr e es , - - especially as all her male dresses are faites 
d ravir : but beyond this, we have little praise to bestow. 
One thing, no doubt, must be taken into account, — that 
time is telling tales upon her. They say a lady’s age is 
a delicate subject; but with public characters, such as 
Madame Vestria, we do not feel the necessity of being i 
over and above scrupulous. The London critics (by the | 
by, they somctii^es affect to sneer at the Scotch critics, 
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though, with oneor two exceptions, wedo not think there 
is a regular dramatic critic in all London worthy of the 
name,) the London critics, we say, rave about the elegance 
of Vestris’ form, and the beauty of her features; nay, it 
Is confessedly upon these that a good deal of her popular- 
ity depends. We do not pretend to know what they 
may have been, but at present, sooth to eay, only indiffer- 
ent traces of them remain. We, of course, grant that 
Vestris has a pretty enough little figure, and that her eye 
is soft and rather intelligent ; but we look for more in a 
star so long held up to us gs of the first magnitude. Ves- 
tris is aware of this ; and that we may not be disappoint- 
ed, she stuffs herself out, and paints herself up, in a style 
which may make “ the unskilful laugh, but must make 
the judicious grieve." Her costume altogether, from top 
to toe, from her highest ringlet to the point of her shoe, 
is as much a piece of art as the costume of a wax doll. 
The great test of a fine woman is to see her in dishabille. 
Heaven forbid that we should ever see Vestris before she 
had made her morning toilet ! Some people may think 
this is not legitimate criticism, but they are wrong. We 
wish to show that Vestris is altogether a piece of art, 
nursed in the hot-bed of London, and that they, conse- 
quently, who look for the free fresh graces of nature, (and 
where should they be found, if not in woman ?) wiU be 
woefully disappointed. There is a total want of heart 
about her style of acting, which continually annoys us. 
She goes through her parts carelessly, easily, elegantly ; 
but she never utters a word that she seems to feel, and 
consequently they slip out of the memories of her audi- 
ence, as the flickering of a lambent light upon a dead 
wall. She does well enough with the Londoners, — 
who see every thing at a distance — who are thrown in- 
to convulsions by the twist of Liston's nose, and who 
applaud to the echo all the Cockney trash about a Hue 
bonnet or a bit of tartan, that is palmed upon them as 
a Scotch song ; but here we look closer Into the affair, 
— we are accustomed to cabinet acting — to the quiet deep 
humour of Murray, or the refined grace of Mrs Siddons, 
and we consequently cannot get into raptures with Ves- 
tris’ immense developement d posteriori , (her dress-maker 
knows something about it,) or the two blotches of rouge 
upon her cheeks, or the very peculiar ruby tint of her 
lips, or her French curls, or the somewhat remarkable 
expression of her teeth. Nevertheless, as we said before, 
she is a smart chambermaid, and a dashing enough look- 
ing manikin, when she wears breeches, — and “ to this 
conclusion must we come, Horatio." She sings also, and 
sings well too ; but then her songs are all of that light, 
unimpressive kind, which please and are forgotten, such 
as, “ Love was once a little boy,” “ What can poor maid- 
ens do?” “ Love and Reason," or “ The Banners of Blue," 
the words of which are pure Cockney, beginning— 

“ Strike up, strike up, Scottish minstrels so gay !" 

Things such as these are all the trifles of an hour ; they 
come as shadows, and so depart. They are well enough 
in their way ; and we should not be so angry with them 
as we are, were it not that people make so mighty a fuss 
about them, whilst it is our humour to call them by 
their right names. 

Vestris has a younger sister, ydeped Miss Bartalozzi, 
rather pleasant to the eye, being a tolerably well-arranged 
piece of flesh and blood ; but the poor girl appears to be 
eaten up with conceit and affectation. Her style of sing- 
ing and acting is as if she were conferring the greatest 
honour in the world on the audience ; and on the night 
of her first appearance, because there was a slight noise 
in the house, she chose to take the pet (pretty dear !) and 
would not go on, forsooth, with her part. She seems to 
think herself a singer, too, but she squalls abominably ; 
and as for her acting, it is the most heartless mummery 
we ever witnessed.. We have no particular desire, there- 
fore, to see a great deal more of Mademoiselle Bartalozzi ; 
we are quite willing to decline any farther exertion of that 


amazing condescension which she has been graciously 
pleased to show towards the Scotch puiHj. . 

. A miscellaneous remark or two. Murray’s dregs as 
BtBy Lackaday is M quite a landscape." We would not 
give the patch behind for any money. Stanley's tailor , 
in “ Giovanni in London," is the completest thing of the 
sort we have seen. His Irishman, in the “ Invincible*," 
is also exquisite. In his own line of parts he may go *- 
starring to London whenever he p lea ses ; they have no- 
body like him there. But he would be a terrible loss to 
us were he to leave us. Mrs Stanley played Eugetda, in 
“ Sweethearts and Wives," the other evening, very sweet- 
ly and prettily. It is a great pity that a person of so 
much good sense and cleverness as she is,' Should not get 
the better of a taint of affectation in her style of speaking, 
which mars every thing she does. Why does she not al- 
ways talk in her own natural tones, without dipping and 
twisting her words into what die thinks fine English ? — 
Williams Is going to turn out but a poor addition to the 
company : but M‘ Gregor, who has returned to us after 
some years' absence, is a smart fellow, and will be useful. 
We are glad to see that Taylor shows a good example to 
the supernumeraries In his picturesque manner of dress- 
ing inferior parts. Mr Larkin is not a first-rate singer ; 
— why has not an opportunity been given us of ascertain- 
ing the extent of Mr Hart's voice ? — Is Miss Fairbrother 
to continue to dance to us? — Has Mrs Renaud.no claim 
to be put upon the retired list of the Theatrical Fund ? 

UNto fTetbems. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 

By Mrs Embury ,• of New York. 

Beloved one, beloved one, when in thine eye I see 
Again the look of kindness so fondly turn'd on me. 

My heart is thrill’d with sudden joy, its s orrow s are forgot. 
And all unmark'd the clouds that now have gather'd o'er 
our lot. . 

Beloved one, beloved one, when on thy brightening cheek 
I see the glorious smile once more of cheerful fancies speak. 
Oh ! then, Hope's siren voice awakes, and whispers that 
the hour 

Will yet arrive, when peace shall died o'er both her pity- 
ing power. 

Beloved one, beloved one, whene'er thy soft caress. 

Is proffer'd in the gentle hour of tranquil tenderness, 

My soul o'erflows with gratitude, love's pent-up streams 
once more, 

O'er all my life's pale, wither'd flowers, their freshening 
influence pour. 

Beloved one, beloved one, I know thou lov'st me not, 

I know thou'st cursed the hour when first my shadow 
dlmm'd thy lot ; 

I know thou'st leara'd to look almost with loathing on 
my face — 

But may not years of deathless love those bitter thoughts 
erase? 


Beloved one, beloved one, may not the perfect truth. 

The deep devotion of a soul (hat loves thee e'en In ruth. 
The strong affection of a heart that lives but for thy sake, 
Within thy gentle breast at length some kindlier feelings 
wake? 


Beloved one, beloved one, oh ! wilt thou ne'er forget 
On richer dowers and fairer brows to look with fond 
regret? 


• This lsdy is considered by her Mends in the United States as 
the Mn Hemans of America. We are glad to have it in our power 
to introduce her now, for the first time, to the Scottish reader. 

Xd.LU.Jmr. 
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Forgive naa Dttt 4k»u ouut «gft iMMj *ad,if myiape Ja 

vain, 

Mif H«vn, Jnpltpfeg «mo malmmUa hairy ; 

attain ! 


SONS. 

Tuns-** ffl&c§kX*md*r? 

By Captain Charbt Gray, of the Royal Mhrhm. 

Though Boras bould, that carl anl4. 

Should nough a uudgr chorus^ 

And Winter .foil walkout himself 
And throw hie mantle o'er mb ; 

Though winds blow drift adown the lift. 

And drive haH-atonra afore ’en^ 

While you an' I ait anng an* dry, 

Let's push about (the Jorum l 


Iba knora net that aha walks a queen. 

With shoes bent down before her; 

4he Is net given to idle show. 

She tenet rain nor draesy; 

in pure and tranquil e unuui flow 
The dhsughtsund hopes of Bessy. 

Long, long I've wonhlpp'd at her shrine, 

I've wander'd from it never ; 

O ! would to heaven that die were mine, 

My own — my own for ever ! 

But I've not ask’d her yet ; — I fear 
To make the dreadfid essay; 

TH cut my throat from ear to ear, 

If you refase me, Bessy. H. G. B. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Though non bird can new be heard 
Upon the leafless timmar; 

Whatever betide, -the ingle aide 
Paii mak' the winter simmer ! 

Though cauldrife souls hate reekiqg boud% 
Wi’ feces lang an* gloomy* 

While here w» tout the glnssss out. 

We want na* Adds that's hinouqy * 

The hie hill taps, like Baxters' baps 
Wi' enaw are white an' flowery ; 

Skyte down the lum, the hailstones oome 
In Winter's wildest fury 1 

Sharp Johnny Frost wf hu'kynt Toast 
Maks tratTers tramp the quicker ; 

Shou'd he come here to spoil our cheer. 
Well drawn him in flbe bicker ! 

Bess beet the fire — come big it higher, 
Lest canid shou'd mak us canker'd ; 

Be this our hams my dainty dams 
Sas All the tither tankard ! 

Wi' guid ait cakes or butter bakes 
And routh o' whisky toddy. 

Whs daur ooanplain, or mak a mans 
He's hut a aauliess body 1 


Let puling poets vaunt their flame 
For Mary «r for Fanny, 

My heart contains one only name— 

A name more dear than any ; 

And if you ask that name from me, 

’Tls not Jans Anns nor Jessie ; 

It is a name worth all the three^— 
What could it he but Bessy? 

Gods ! if you saw her base! eys 
Her teeth like rows of pearl. 

You’d own, I guess with many a sigh. 
That she might match an earl ; 

And if you saw her raven hair. 

So ringlety and tressy, 

111 stoke my honour you would swear 
Ho earl oould 'match with Bessy. 

The number that her charms have slain 
Exceeds my computation ; 

I'm' sure no wonder were she vain, 

Fgr she has thlnn’d the nation ! 

Though thousands fell at Waterloo* 

At Agincourt and Cressy, 

Those thousands would seem very few, 
Betide those kill'd by Bessy. 

Yet little does she think, I ween, 

How deeply men, adore her ; 


Wa unde— tend that a new edition of die late Axcbdraeou Dun- 
bray's celebrated wuk, TheGuide tothe Cbtirdh, is to preparation. 
It will be published in November, in two volumes and the profits 
wfU be applied to the Pantonian Theological Professorship in Edin- 
burgh belonging to the Scottish Episcopal Church. A Memoir of the 
Author, by bis son. Colonel Daubeny, of Bath, and a portrait, will 
be prefixed to this edition, which is in a state of very oanridentbie 
forwardne ss. 


In a few days win be published. DrCatamyt Historical Recount 
eThis own Life with tone Reflections upon the Times in which he 
Used, tea 1871 to 179L 

The work announced and* the tille of « Stories of Waterloo" is 
an thoave of publication. 

The Novel called Herbert Milton has been translated into German, 
by Mr Richards, formerly a Lieutenant in the Hanoverian service ; 
and the same gentleman is now employed on Dcvereux, having al- 
ready given Pelham and The Disowned a German drees. These trans- 
lations are eaid to be popular In Germany. 

There will shortly appear an Aoeoant of Captain Mignaub Pedes- 
Uten Jo urn ey in Southern Mesopotamia, 111 Jerira, and the Arabian 
Irik. Foresaw yean poet, the Captain hie con— traded the body- 
gsnrd aftoe East India Company raldent in Turkish Arabia, and is 
the feat and only Englishman that ever performed a tour aa foot 
through these unfrequented countries, under the assumed garb and 
character of a Turkish officer, in the service of bis Highneas the 
Pasha of B^dad. This in de f atigab l e young traveller has traversed 
a great part of Arabia, Sustana, Chaldea, Assyria, Adiabene, and the 
whole of ancient Babylonia. 

Mr and Mis Lockhart aw atm an a visit to Or Walter Scott, at 
Ahfco toferd. Mr L. has juat flntahed kfc new edition ef The Life of 
Mepotara B o usps rta, for writing which. It leaald, Mtussy bse given 
htas five hundred guineas. 

WjusorSBiumai, Miltok, ajtd Napolkox Boxapaat a. 
—The last wills and testaments of the three greatest men of modem 
^es are tied up in one sheet of foolscap, and may be seen together 
at Doctors’-Commons. In Che wffi of the bard of Avon is aa Inter. 
B e ea lio n in his own handw r iting t— - 1 give mrto my wife my brown 
beat bed with toe tondture.- It to proved by WtUtam Bcyde, fltd 
July, 1818. The wiM of the minstrel of Paradise is a iwmeapallm 


Napoleon is signed in a bold style of handwriting t the oodkdl, on 

the — toy, written toosfly kte> Ms rtiMh, exhtbito toe tora weak 
stole of hie body. 

Furs Anx*— Craiffedft cdtomal Egwesttra Statue of the Bert of 
may be aera at tbs Reams of the Royal IastH—km. The 
aitos, tor Ite proportions are calculated 
Thara Is eomethiag fine end noble In the 
cupramton of the whole group. The neek rad tags of the herae ore 
beautiful.— The outline drawing from Macdonald’s statues. Htho- 
g ap h ed by Fo tra ete t, which we announced some time ago, has been 
put into our hands. It is no compliment to Lander to say that it 
conveys a perfect notion of toe group, which h all R aims at: bat 
we have been induced again to notice It in Justtee to the lithographer. 
He has sn oceeded In giving n s h ar per and clearer outline thaa we 
have aver before aera in a lithographic drawing.— The rirrnufiil 
fee tha states of tbs Duke of York will not beannouiieed 
till January. Ia order that tha judges may be tha better ambled to 
» up their m i nd s , the models and sketches have been deposited 
while in a cellar ! In Path, when such competitions take place, 
the works of the competitors are publicly exhibited t but we suppose 
that our judges are not so confident as the Parisians in their power to 
remain uninfluenced by the small talk of small critics. Fraser and 
Edm o n sto n a visited Edinburgh toe other day j and a greater than 
both— W iucib— is here jest now. Hal 

at tot tad PiuveKy teragunl dtooer. 
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Fin* Arts in Francs. The Academy of the Fine Ait* adjudged 
on the 27th of September, the four grand prise* far the beet speci- 
mens of historical painting. The successfol candida t es are Jean 
Louis Beyard, Theophili Vauchelet, Emile Signol, and Eugene Roger. 
The sulgect for the eompetiton for the prise this year was Jacob refu- 
sing to part with Benjamin. Tsuchctet is said to compose well, but 
to be an indifferent colourists Ro ge r to hare s ucc eede d best in ex- 
pressing the naivete of die character of Benjamin. The critics, bow- 
STer, object to the whole of the competitors a want of feeling tor that 
high style of art which their subject demanded.— Some of the French 
journals hare been puffing off the statue of a young sculptor, a compe- 
titor for the Academy's prise, and broadly hinting, that if he be unsuc- 
cessful, it must be owing to underhand Intrigues. This looks eery like 
an attempt to concuss the judges. We notice it merely because it af- 
ibfda us an introduction to the remark, that we hare observed an at- 
tempt at something of the same kind in this city, an offence which we 
cannot allow to be repeated with impunity. 

French Litbratore— ' While performing the obsequies of the 
late Comte Darn, several of hit literary friends seised the oocasion to 
deliver fboeral orations. Silvestre de Secy celebrated hi* do me sti c 
virtues,— Cuvier his literary eminence,— Mirbel his integrity ,— For- 
nfMiv and Leroy alluded to the political crisis at which he had been 
taken from them. On the whole, there appears to have been a fair 
division of labour.— Some one has published at Paris short-hand 
notes of Guisoi's lectures on modern history. The lectures are elo- 
quent, but seem rather to consist of brilliant expositions of isolated 
points of history, a comprehensive and philosophical view of its 
broad deep straw Q. A. Crapatet has published, fans a manuscript 
in the King's library, with a translation into modern French, •' L'His- 
toire du Chatelain de Coucy et de la Dame de Coucy." This is 
one of the most burning tales of love and vengeance which has come 
down tone ftom the times of the Crusades. There hnlnalvete in 
the contemporary history, which renders it far superior to any of the 
modern versions.— The Institute has awarded the prim tor the best 
history of the times of Philippe Auguste to M. Capaflgue. The 
work is represented by the Parisians as one of great research, but ra- 
ther of a gossiping mid credulous character. — Gouvion St Cyr has 
published his '• Uemoires sur las oampagnes des Armies du Rhin et 
de Rhin et Moselle, de 1792 Jusqu*’ A la palx de Campo Formio.” 
The Marshal is one of the few rapubOeaa officers who r emain . The 
history of these armies, if weB told, will be a valuable addition to 
military history, showing die school in which those armies and gene- 
rals were formed, which the powerful mind of Napoleon afterwards 
so effectively combined and directed— Deschicns has annou n ced a 
“ Collection de Materieux pour L'Uistoire de laRepubUque.* The 
work is to contain a bibliography of the Parisian jo urna ls, which, from 
the important part they played in the storms of the revolutionary pe- 
riod, must be at once interesting and instructive. 

French Theatricals— The Theatre Italian promises to make 
a splendid winter campaign. Sontag is there, of whom the French 
critics speak more favourably than oar own. Mallbran is expected 
In the co us e of this month. Garcia, her father, has returned to the 
stage, and is said to have performed Almavlva in a style that quieted 
the anxiety of his friends, who feared he might throw away in his age 
the favour acquired in his youth.— A Mile. Heinefetter (so the name 
is spelt In the French Journals) has made her dehut in the Italian 
Opera, under cirpu instances of rather a romantic c h a ra c ter . She was 
a performer in the Theatre at Caseel, but, eonedous of her talents, 
aspired to the applause of a wider public than that pocket-edition of 
a royal residence affords. But the Elector treated her wishes as cri- 
minal insubordination ou the pert of a subject, and forbade her to 
leave his theatre or his territories. The fair lady took flight, and 
was received on the French frontiers by M. Emile Laurent, director 
of the Theatre-Royal Italian. There was woe in the roydl halls of 
Hesse Camel— there were denuneietioos of the renegade in its Jour- 
nals— there were estqftttss thick and frequent on the roads to France, 
enquiring the route of the deserUrt and the venerable monarch, 
like another Menelaua, thought of taking the field, despite the sixty 
winters on his back— but in vain. The cause of all this hurly-burly 
Is said, by the French critics, to be tall and stegmit, with dark locki 
clustering round an expressive countenance, and a pretty Utile mouth. 
Her movements and attitudes are graceful, at times even dignified. 
Her voice is represented as a magnificent soprano, gentle and flexible 
In the middle, frill and deep in the low notes. She is remarkable, 
also, for justice of intonation. The poor prince of Hesse Cassel !— 
The author of a new piece, entitled ** Le Clero de la Baaoche,** bad 
introduced, as one of his characters, the notorious Jaeques C!em«t 
The censors ordered the whole part to be struck out. We are quite 
aware of the ticklish situation of any Frssieh Ministry after the King's 
heart; but the cowardly manner in which the present one shows its 
consciousness of that situation, is more likely to draw down danger 
than avert it— The Semiramiie of Voltaire has been motived with 
an enthusiasm that has set the adherents of the classical drama 
a-prophesying Us resuscitation.— The moeipteof ths performance at 
Rouen, in aid of the subscription foe emoting a statue to Corneille, 


amounted to 4000 franca.— A M. Hyppolite Couroal has made his de. 
but as a dramatic author, with a drama entitled Le Majorat. To 
judge by what the Freoch critics say, the play must be rather dec!*, 
matory, too muSh a picture of the author's ideas, and too little of the 
external world— in short, undnunatic, but, at the same time, a work 
indieative of a vigoeous mind. 

Theatrical Gossip— The London theatrical world has been all agog 
during the last ten days, which have been signalised by the opening 
of Drury Lane and Covent Gasden; by the benefit given at the 
Opera Home to Covent Garden the most effective of all the aids yet 
afforded to that establishment ; by the commencement of the winter 
performances of the Addphi j by the close of the EngHsh Opera 
House, under excellent prospects as to its re-opening ; and finally, 
by the conclusion of the most successful season of the most success- 
ful theatre in the metropolis, Astley’s^ Drury Lane opened with 
“ Hamlet,” the pert of Hamlet by Young, who is twenty years too 
old for it, and that of Ophelia by a Miss Faudt, who made a very 
successful debut The box-office keepers, and other officials at this 
Theatre, have bean all draws* in the royal livery, and are said to 
have a very showy appearance.— Covent Garden opened with " Romeo 
and Juliet” The grat attraction of the evening was Miss Fanny 
Kemble's debut as Juliet. It was completely successful, and, in the 
ardour of their enthusiasm, some of the Londoners are already com- 
paring her to Miss O'Neil. We must wait a little, to see how she will 
turnout Her mother, Mrs Kcmhie, formerly Miss De Camp, played 
Lady Capulet ; and her father, Charles Kemble, played Jdercutio. 
Abbot was R ome s , Wards Friar Lame nee, and Meadows the Apothe- 
cary, so that the play has seldom been more strongly cast The name 
of Miss Kemble's tragedy is, «* Francis the First,” but it is said it will 
not be produced this season.— Sinclair and Miss Ellen Tree am to 
perform at Covent Garden, Liston and Miss Graddon at Drury Lane. 
—Charles Indedon has appeared as Young Meadows at Draiy Lane, 
and was received with applause, but we am afraid his voice will never 
equal his father’s.— During the season, nine new pieoes have been pro- 
duced at the English Opera House, eight of which were successful. 
Two were translated German pieces t he rest were ** neither stolen, 
taken, borrowed, nor translated.”— In the “ Marriage of Figaro,” 
which waa played at the King's Theatre for the benefit of Covent Gar- 
den, Madame Mallbran Garcia sustained the part of Susannah, being 
the first time she had ever appeared in an English part. She seems to 
have gone through it to admiration. Mias Patou played the Countess . 
—The piece called " Black Eyed Susan,” in which T. P. Cooke plays 
William, has been performed for the hundredth successive night at 
the Surrey, to bumper houses— Young Kean is now performing at 
the Haymarket, which is to close in a few days.— Catalsnl, it is said, 
has retired from public Ufa, and s xpr e ased a resolution not to sing 
again unless for charitable purposes.— The Chester Musical Festival 
cleared the sum of L. 1000, — Whllack is about to sail for America. — 
Our old friend Jones has by this time made, or is about to make, his 
debut at Drury Lane, as Lord Oglsby, lathe «' C l andesti n e Marriage.’* 
We wish him all success, for he deserves it— We understand that 
the Misses Weston, who have been recently added to our company, 
are not to remain.— Mias Smithson Is at Glasgow. 

Weekly List or Pertormaxces. 

Oct. 3— Oct. 9. 

Sat. School for Scandal, $ The InvincUdes, 

Mon. Paul Pry, $ Do. 

Tubs. Sweethearts and Wives, $ Giovanni in London. 

Wnn. The Rencontre, John of Paris, Sf Mary Stuart, 

Tbur. Marriage qf Figaro, 4 Do, 

Fbi. Charles 11^ Happiest Day tfmy 10, f Giovanni in London. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have mad ** The unhappy Guest” with much interest i it shall 
appear as soon as possi b le— “ A Queer Yam” is under consideration. 
The «* Adventure on the Coast of Kent” lies at our publisher's— The 
article on the Fine Aria In Qhqo w in our next, if possible.— Mr 
Brydsonls farther co mmun ica ti ons have been received with 
We cannot answer his question with regard to Oban, because we do 
not know. The stamped edition goes to subecrihcn in the neigh* 
bouihood— We have received “ E.'a” traditionary notice, and shall 
be glad to see the others to which he alludes.—'* A Friend” le very 
indefatigable in picking up pieces of information for us, which am 
frequently of use. 

We should like much to receive the communication alluded to by 
the Author of " Anster Fair,” and if interspersed with his own re- 
marks, so much the better.— The Translation from the ** Condft Lu- 
eeoor,” by Caktaron, U a great deM too long for our pages, but per- 
haps the Author could favour us with lrtm f shorter t 

•• FOrget-me-Not” shell have a place as soon as possible— The Lines 
by '* F. W.” of Teviotsida, will searedy suit us— The Translation 
from the " Candooeio General” is spirited, but the original pt m n 
waste interest.— The Lines by " G. L.” of Stockbridge will not da— 
** Stances to Miranda” shall have a place— Mr Balfour's Poamjs still 
unavoidably postponed, together with other interesting articles. 
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IfRS and MISS ORME have resumed giving Les- 

sons on the PIANO-FORTE, GUITAR, andTh SINGING, 


10S, 


for Singing twio 
George meet. 


HARP. 


MR TAYLOR, Profeawr «f the HARP, flapD ff" 

• ofN. C. Borina,) hie the honour of anmmnriircfefeMpl- V 
llty end Gentry that he h— rammed giving laatructiote feTfeil h- § 


lity amt Gentry t 
.stnuneatfortbe — __ 
lit Cider Street, 
September 50, 1829. 


DANCING. 


MR DUN has resumed his Teaching at No. 7, 

t O __ -LUN L. 1. ok. I V.-.-..- . Ik. 


Ediul 


India Sm>T t wljfphto in die the 


iy, andcireus place School, i 
walk from the High School. 

Boarding Establishments and Private Families alteofei. 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OP THRKR FIGURES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION ROOMS 

■“* are now open for the Exhibition of a Group of 

THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

Sculptured by 1ft Lawrsmcb Macdonald, 

^ **** b °** ^ P * tr9ciu * t and Com ~ 

Admittance, If. t Seaaon Ticket* ft.-Op* Um 10 a. m, till 
diuk. 

Edkihurgh, FTth August, 18S9, 


This dey it published. 

By WAUGH andINNES, No. t. Hunter Square, and 11, South 
Hanover Street, 
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The Borderera , a Tale. By the Author of “ The Spy,** 
u The Red Rover,” “ The Prairie,” &c. In three vo- 
lumes, 8vo. Pp. 299, 311, & 316. London. Henry 
Colburn and Richard Bentley. 1829. 

Thk materials out of which Mr Cooper has constructed 
this are no(^b new to his readers on this side of the 

AtlaniicM^ii which his novels have generally con- 
sisted/* A skenW— feebl^tough, it is true — of the his- 
tory of Kirifc P^1ti||dftttfc(Jfffound in Washington Irving’s 
Sketch Book; tW- destruction of an out-settlement of 
Europeans, in which there was an Indian captive and a 
child, has already been described by Cooper’s feir coun- 
trywoman, the amiable author of “ Hope Lessly ;** and 
the attack of a frontier village, with the interposition of 
one of the fugitive judges 6f Charles I., lured from his 
hiding-place by the danger ot*his countrymen, is a legend 
which Sir Walter Scott has put into the mouth of Major 
Bridgenorth. These, with the opportunities which they 
afford of contrasting Indian character with that of the 
White Intruders, or of pourtraying the effect of converse 
with Europeans upon the mind of the natives, and of do- 
miciliation in a wigwam upon a child of civilization, will 
go nigh to exhaust the contents of “ The Wept of Wish- 
ton-wish.” But, as Mr Cooper has wrought up his ma- 
terials after his own fashion, it will be fair to give an out- 
line of his story, and some specimens of his way of telling 
it, before indulging in further remark upon it. 

Captain Mark Heathcote, a strict but conscientious 
Puritan, laid aside his sword at an early period of those 
civil wars which terminated in the temporary abolition 
of monarchy in England, and crossed the Atlantic with 
his family. But even in the non-conforming province of 
Massachusetts, he felt his peculiar notions restrained by 
the presence of divines, and resolved, at an advanced age, 
to remove his habitation farther into the forest, there to 
worship God entirely according to his own notions. Af- 
ter a pretty diffuse retrospective detail of these events, the 
author begins his story in good earnest, by introducing us 
to the oldman and his family at their settlement of Wish- 
ton- Wish, so called after an American bird, the first that 
the new-comers saw in the valley. Mark is riding home 
from his harvest field when he encounters a traveller, on 
a sorely jaded horse, who entreated food and shelter. In 
a newly-planted colony such things are readily granted. 
The stranger was introduced to the family, and the night 
Was wearing away in sober conversation, when a remark 
of one of the inmates, that the rumours of disquiets among 
the savages must be unfounded, since one from the source 
of information travelled unarmed, led him to produce his 
concealed weapons. A witless boy, employed In tending 
the cattle, immediately recognised, on the blade of his long 
hunting knife, the wool of a wedder which was amissing. 
The master of the family called upon the stranger to ex- 
plain this circumstance ; and was answered by a request 
that he would look at the pistols on the table, as he might 
find on them something still more astonishing. His son 
End fquily, understanding from old Heathcote that he 


wished to be left alone with the stranger, removed from 
the apartment. 1 When they returned, the stranger had 
disappeared. Next morning, a detachment of troops ar- 
rived. The contents of the search-warrant which they 
produced remained a secret with Mark Heathcote ; but 
the manner in which the strict examination of every cor- 
ner of the house was conducted, and some chance expres- 
sions which fell from them, impressed the household with 
tho conviction, that the object of their pursuit was the 
mysterious visitant of the preceding evening. The sol- 
diers remained about the settlement for some days, and to 
all appearance were inclined to have made a yet longer 
stay, had they not been frightened off by a jealous serving- 
man’s tales of the Indians. 

On the night of the stranger’s visit, an Indian boy had 
been taken prisoner, and had been kept on the settlement 
by Mark, in hopes that intercourse with his family might 
prove a means of civilizing and converting him tb Chris- 
tianity. Mr Cooper paints in a quiet and touching man- 
ner the boy's loneliness among strangers, and his yearn- 
ings after his native haunts : 

“ Instead of joining In the play of the other children, the 
young captive would stand aloof, and regard their sports 
with a vacant eye; or, drawing near to the palisadoee, he 
often passed hours in gazing at those boundless forests in 
which he first drew breath, and which probably contained 
all that was most prized in the estimation of his simple 
judgment Ruth, touched to the heart by this silent but 
expressive exhibition of suffering, endeavoured In vain to win 
his confidence with a view of enticing him into employ- 
ments that might serve to relieve his Care. The resolute 
but still quiet hoy would not be lured into a forgetfulness 
of his origin. He appeared to comprehend the kind inten- 
tions of his gentle mistress, and frequently he even suffered 
himself to lie led by the mother into the centre of her own 
joyous and merry offspring ; but it was only to look upon 
their amusements with his former cold air, and to return, 
at the first opportunity, to his betfrved site at the pickets. 
Still there were singular and even mysterious evidences of a 
consciousness of the nature of the discourse of which he was 
occasionally an auditor, that would have betrayed greater 
familiarity with the language and opinions of the inhabi- 
tants of the valley, than his known origin and his absolute 
withdrawal from communication could give reason to ex- 
pect. This important and inexplicable fact was proved by 
the frequent and meaning glances of his dark eye, when 
aught was uttered in his hearing that affected, ever so re- 
motely, his own condition ; and onco or twice, by the 
haughty gleamingsof ferocity that escaped him, when Eben 
Dudley was heard to vaunt the prowess of the white men 
in their encounters with the original owners of the coun- 
try.” 

The winter passed tranquilly over the heads of the in- 
habitants of Wish-ton- Wish. They began to take an in- 
terest in their Indian boy, and many were the devices 
suggested by the good-natured yeomen for securing his 
return, with a view to admit of his joining in their hunt- 
ing expeditions. At last, on a day when the spring was 
soon expected, the old Puritan declared that the boy 
might now be allowed to accompany them, for he wae 
assured that he would return. The hunting party were 
late of coming back ; and when they did come, the In- 
dian was not with them. While they were discoursing 
of' hh disappearance, and of a portent vbicb had presents 
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ed itself to one of their number, the conch-shell, which 
hung at the postern gate sounded, at first feebly, then 
with^a more confirmed note. It~proved to be the stran- 
ger prho, on his former visit, had departed, so mysteri- 
ously, and with him the Indian boy. The stranger de- 
manded a conference apart with old Mark, which was 
just ended when the conch again sounded, at first feebly, 
then with a more confirmed note, as if it had been an 
echo of the stranger's summons. A party proceeded to 
the postern, but no answer was returned to their chal- 
lenge. One of them remained in ambush, but no one 
appeared, nor was the summons repeated. Towards 
morning, as the whole family were assembled, debating 
what might be the meaning of this disturbance, the conch 
was again heard, and again, as formerly, at first with a 
feeble, then with a stronger blast. The stranger under- 
took to join the ambush this time. He had ensconced 
himself, along with one of the farm-servants in one of 
the out-houses, when, after a very interesting scene, it 
was found that the Indians were in the neighbourhood, 
and a hot rencontre was the result. They were worsted, 
however, and in conformity to their mode of warfare, 
when discomfited in a first attack, kept themselves quiet 
for a while. The stranger employed the interval in seek- 
ing to elicit some information from a captive, who, on 
Its being discovered that he belonged to the tribe of the 
besiegers, was sent as an envoy to enquire their inten- 
tions and cause of quarrel. He brought back for answer 
a bundle of arrows, wrapt in the skin of a rattlesnake. 
It being now evident to those In the house that their ut- 
ter destruction was contemplated, the men betook them- 
selves to the outer defences. In a short time the attack 
was renewed : the Indians pressed on with ferocity ; the 
Europeans defended themselves with dogged resolution. 
The besiegers applied fire to the out-houses, which lay at 
some distance round the palisadoes, and in a few mo- 
ments they were in a flame. Still the war continued, 
till the heat, the flashing of the flames, and arrows tipt 
with fire, succeeded in spreading the conflagration to the 
dwelling-house and its defences. The femlly of the 
Heathcotes betook themselves to the blockhouse, a kind 
of citadel, the basement story of which was built with 
stone, the upper one, like all the rest of the buildings, of 
wood. ' Owing to the hurry of the moment, and the si- 
multaneous irruption of the Indians, a grandchild of the 
captain, and a half-witted boy who was carrying her, fell 
behind, and were captured. The Indians strove to ex- 
tend the burning to the blockhouse : 

“ At this trying moment the appalling cry was heard in 
the block, that the well had failed. The buckets ascended 
as empty as they went down, and they were thrown aside 
as no longer useful. The savages seemed to comprehend 
their advantage, for they profited by the confusion that suc- 
ceeded among the assailed to feed the slumbering fires. The 
flames kindled fiercely, and in less than a minute they be- 
came too violent to be subdued. They were soon seen play- 
ing on the planks of the floor above. The subtle element 
flashed from point to point, and It was not long ere it was 
stealing up the outer side of the heated block itself. 

“ The savages now knew that conquest was sure. Yells 
and whoopi tigs proclaimed the fierce delight with which 
they witnessed toe certainty of their victory. Still there 
was something portentous in the death-like silence with 
which the victims within the block awaited their fete. The 
whole exterior of the building was already wrapped in 
flames, and yet no show of further resistance, no petition 
.for mercy, issued from its bosom. The unnatural and 
frightful stillness that reigned within was gradually com- 
municated to those without. The cries and shouts of tri- 
umph ceased, and the crackling of the flames or the tailing 
of timber in theartotainc buildings alone disturbed the aw- 
ful calm. At length a solitary voice was heard In the block. 
Its tones were deep, solemn, and imploring. The fierce 
beings who surrounded the glowing pile bent forward to 
listen, for their ouick faculties caught the first sounds that 
were audible. It was Mark Heathcote pouring out his 
spirit in prayer. The petition was fervent, but steady; 
and though uttered in words that were unintelligible to 
these without, they knew enough of the practices of the Co- 


lonists to be aware that it was the chief of the pale-faces 
holding communion with his God. Partly in awe, and 
partly In doubt of what might be the consequences of an 
mysterious an asking, the dark crowd withdrew to alittle 
distance, and silently watehed the p rogress of the destruc- 
tion. • • • • • 

“ The roof of the Mock rekindled, and by the light that 
■shone through the loops, it was but too evident the interior 
was in a blaze. Once or twice smothered sounds came out 
of the place, as if suppr es s e d shrieks were escaping the fe- 
males ; but thev ceased so suddenly as to leave doubts among 
the auditors whether it were more than the deception of 
their own excited fancies. The savages bad witnessed many 
a similar scene of human suffering, but never one before ia 
which death was received with so unmoved a calmness. 
The serenity that reigned In the blazing Mock communica- 
ted to them a feeling of awe, and when the pile came, a 
tumbling and blackened mass of ruins, to the earth, thejr 
avoided the place, like men that dreaded the vengeance of a 
Deity, who knew how to infuse so deep a sentiment of re- 
signation in the breasts of his worshippers.*' 

The family had not, however, all perished In tills fiery 
destruction. Those of them who had found shelter In 
the block, took refuge, when all their efforts proved un- 
availing, in the exhausted well ; and as soon as the In- 
dians had withdrawn, they issued from their confinement, 
and set about burying their dead, and re-edifying their 
dwellings, with^all the deep ( religious trust, and stub- 
born perseverance of their sect! 

The story now passes over several years in silence, and 
when we again get sight of Wish-ton- Wish and its inha- 
bitants, we find both considerably altered. The dearii^ 
has been extended wide and broad into the forest ; where 
once the solitary mansion of Mark Heathcote stood, there 
is now a gentleman’s residence, and a populous village, 
with its church, and that indispensable appendage of a 
frontier settlement, a large defensible building. Many of 
old Heathcote’s hirelings have become householders, and 
Influential men in their little community. The Pa- 
triarch himself has grown older, and the lapse of years 
has begun to tell its tale even on his son. But the most 
marked difference is on the bereaved mother, whose sor- 
row for her daughter's loss, formerly mentioned as ha- 
ving been captured when a child by the Indiana, has paled 
her cheek and dimmed her eye. Her wasted form s e r ve s, 
like the scorched and blackened ruin in their neighbour- 
hood, to keep alive the fearful past iu the bosom of happier 
days. One Sabbath morning, an inhabitant of the village, 
who had been on the outlook, brought to Heathcote a Ea- 
| ropean, who had adopted the dress aud customs of the In- 
dians. One of the females recognised in the changeling 
her brother, the same half-witted lad who had been taken 
captive on the night of the burning of Wish-ton- Wish. 
The mother's hopes to learn something of her child's fete 
were again excited; but in vain, for the weak intellects of 
the youth bad been so engrossed and confused with the 
associations of his forest life, that no blandishments could 
recall the remembrance of bis boyish days. As ineffectual 
were all attempts to discover what had brought him bock. 

The time arrived for the community to meet together 
in a new church which they had built, but the service of 
the day wu doomed to receive a fearful interruption. 
While it was proceeding, the mysterious stranger entered 
the building, and called upon the meu to stand to their 
arms, for the Indians were upon them; a summons 
which was soon enforced by the whoops of the savages 
rising on all tides from under the arches of the form!. 
Under the command of this extraordinary man, to whom 
all yielded an involuntary obedience, the villagers divided 
themselves into three parties, two of which hastened to 
oppose the enemy, while the third proceeded to the rescue 
of the Heathcotes. This last division was defeated; and 
old Heathcote, his son, and grandson, with the stranger, 
taken prisoners. A dispute arose between the allied 
leaders of the Indians, Metacom, (the King Philip of 
Washington Irving, and Conanchet, the young Sachem 
of the Narraganscts, the same who had, when a boy, keen 
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the unwilling inmate of Heath cote's dwelling,) respect- 
ing the fetoof the prisoners. The latter insisted upon sa- 
ving them, and as his warriors had made the capture, 
Metaeom could not resist his will The allies separated 
la disgust, and their quarrel saved the settlement. The 
appearance of the beautiful creature, with whose picture 
we last week pr e se n ted our readers, explained Conan- 
chet’s interest in the captives. She was the daughter of 
Ruth, and the wife of the Sachem. It was only, how- 
ever, the body of her child that the afflicted mother re- 
gained — the soul was that of an Indian. 

While Ruth endeavoured to re-a waken in her child 
the memory of her infant years, Conan chet held converse 
with the stranger, who proved to be one of the fugitive 
judges of Charles I. on the rock where he had built his 
solitary eyry. The result of their communing was a 
journey in search of Metaeom, with a view to win him 
to terms of peace. They encountered him, and he led 
them to the spot where he was lurking with a few fol- 
lowers. The appeals made to him by the white m a n were 
In vain ; they elicited nothing but cutting sarcasms. The 
conversation was interrupted by the sound of musketry. 
A disaffected warrior of Metaeom had betrayed the secret 
of his lurking place, and led thither a body of Europeans 
and Pequods, a tribe of natives in alliance with the colo- 
nists. Metaeom, after dashing out the brains of the trai- 
tor, retreated after his followers. Conanchet and the 
Englishman, endeavouring to retreat in another direc- 
tion, were discovered and fired upon, but without effect. 
The allied Indians were, however, on tbeir track, and the 
European was old and stiff. The generous Indian bore 
him to a hiding-place, then exposed himself to the view 
of the pursuers, and thus drew the chase upon himself. 
His strength failing, and his gun being unloaded, he turn- 
ed to meet death like a chief, and allowed his enemies to 
seize him without a struggle. He fell into the hands of 
an hereditary enemy. The captive asked only one fa- 
vour-leave to revisit his wife, and if that were permit- 
ted, he promised to return to die. His request was 
granted ; he departed ; found means to lure his beloved 
one from her father’s house, and led her into the forest, 
where they might take their last farewell. This accom- 
plished, he returned and met his death. The relatives of 
the European bud which had blossomed in an Indian 
wigwam, seeking the fugitive, found her senseless on the 
body of her husband. There is something which to us 
is inexpressibly touching in the manner in which her fe- 
vered aberrations lead her back to childhood : 


« The divine then lifted up his voice, under the arches of 
the forest, in an ardent, pious, and eloquent petition. When 
this solemn daty was performed, attention was again be- 
stowed on the sufferer. To the surprise of all, it was found 
that the blood had revisited her face, and that her radiant 
eyes were lighted with an expression of brightness and 
pf yp- She even motioned to be raised, in order that those 
round her person might be better seen. 

Dost Know us r asked the trembling Ruth. ‘ Look 
Ott thv friends, long-mourned and mueb-sufferinp daugh- 
ter! *Tls she who sorrowed over thy infant afflictions, who 
rqjoicrd in thy childish happiness, and who hath so bitterly 
wept thy lo«, that ermveth the boon. In this awful mo- 
ment recall the lessons of youth. Surely, surely, the God 
that bestowed thee in mercy, though he hath fed thee on 
a wonderful and inscrutable path, will not desert thee at 
the end ! Think of thy early instruction, child of my love ; 
feeble of spirit as thou art, the seeJ may vet quicken, though 
it hath been cast where the glory of the promise hath so 
long been hid-* 

« ‘ Mother !* said a low struggling voice in replv. The 
word reached every ear, and it caused a general and breath- 
less attention. The sound was soft and low ; perhaps in- 
fantile ; but it was uttered without accent, and clearly. 

“ * Mother, why are we in the forest?’ continued the 
speaker. ‘ Hath any one robbed us of our home, that we 
dwell beneath the trees ?’ 

“ Ruth raised a hand imploringly, for none to interrupt 
the illusion. > «... 

“ 4 Nature hath revived the recollections or her youth. 


she whispered. 4 Let the spirit depart, if such be His holy 
will, in the blessedness of infant innocence.* 

44 < Why do Mark and Martha stay V continued the other,' 

* It is not safe, thou knowest, mother, to wander far in the 
woods ; the heathen may be out of their towns, and ooe 
cannot say what evil chance might happen to the indiscreet.* 

“ A groan struggled from the chest of Content, and the 
muscular hand oi Dudley compressed itself on the shoulder 
of his wife, until the breathlessly-attentive woman with- 
drew, unconsciously, with pain. 

“ * I've said as much to Mark, for he doth not always 
remember thy warnings, mother ; and those children do so 
love to wander together ! But Mark is in common good; 
do not chide him if he stray too far — mother, thou wilt not 
chide?* 

“ The youth turned his head, for even at that moment 
the pride of young manhood prompted him to conceal his 
weakness. 

“ * Hast prayed to-day-my daughter ?* said Ruth, strug- 
gling to be composed. * Thou shouldst not forget thy duty 
to His bless e d name, even though we are houseless in the 
woods.' 

“ * I will pray now, mother,’ said the creature of this 
mysterious hallucination, struggling to bow her face into 
the lap of Ruth. Her wish was indulged, and for a mi- 
nute the same low, childish voice was heard distinctly re- 
peating the words of a prayer adapted to the earliest period 
of life. Feeble as were the sounds, none of their intona- 
tions escaped the listeners, until near the dose, when a spe- 
cies of holy calm seemed to absorb the utterance. Ruth 
raised the form of her child, and saw that the features bore 
the placid look of a sleeping infant. Life played upon them 
as toe flickering light liugers on the dying torcli. Her 
dove-like eyes looked up into the face of Ruth, and the an- 
guish of the mother was alleviated by a smile of Intelligence 
and love. The full and sweet organs rolled from face to 
face, recognition and pleasure accompanying each change. 
On Whittal they became perplexed and doubtful; but wheh! 
they met the fixed, frowning, and still commanding eye of 
the dead chief, their wandering ceased for ever. There was 
a minute during which fear, doubt, wildness, and early re- 
collections, struggled for the mastery. The hands of Nana- 
Mat tah trembled, and she dung convulsively to the robe of 
Ruth. 

“ * Mother, mother !' whispered the agitated victim of so 
many conflicting emotions, * I will pray again— an evil 
spirit besets me v 

“ Ruth felt the force of her grasp, and beard the breath- 
ing of a few words of petition, after which the voice was • 
mute, and the hands relaxed their bold. When the free of 
the nearly insensible parent was withdrawn, the dead ap- 
peared to gaze at sack other with a mysterious unearthly 
Intelligence. The look of the Narraganset was still, as in 
his hour of pride, — -haughty, unyielding, and filled with de- 
fiance ; while that of the creature which had so long lived 
In his kindness was perplexed, timid, but not without a 
character of hope.” 

Long years after these events, a traveller found, In the 
valley where they had occurred, a rude stone, on which 
was engraven “ The Narraganset and nigh it oue, more 
than half o'ergrown with moss, bearing the inscription— 
“ The Wept of Wish-ton- Wish !” 

It will appear, even from this unsatisfactory abstract, 
that the Borderers consists properly of two tales, which 
are respectively wound up, — the first by the Catastrophe 
of the Indian Siege — the second by the Death of the 
Narraganset Chief. The historical romance is, it is true, 
such a slip-shod lawless style of composition, that this ' 
mere want of unity might of itself be esteemed a trifling 
peccadillo. As the author bast however, seen fit to pre- 
face either half with one of those prefatory descriptions 
of the social condition of the heroes, which begin to be • 
recognised as the legitimate proem iume of all such works, 
the break makes the story drag almost as tediously as 
Virgil!* broken-booked s er p ent Moreover, the escape of 
the Heathcote family from the flames, is an incident* 
within the range of possibility, but not sufficiently pro- 
bable to admit of its being used in works of fiction, which 
ought always to compensate for* their want of essential 
verity, by a stricter adherence to verisimilitude. ’ Lastly, 
we think that we have occasionally caught Mr Cooper ^ 
repeating himself in this work. His incessant comparL* 
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sons of the Indians to “ pieces of dark statuary,** — the 
“ streams of fire** which he throws out whenever a gun 
is fired, and some other pet phrases, come across our ear 
with a dreary consciousness of old acquaintance. The 
improbable escape of the Heathcotes, too, is an old stage 
trick, which we find repeated in more than one of his 
works, for the purpose of preserving a useful agent; 
and the Esculapius of Wish-ton- Wish is what an Irish- 
man would call a resurrection of the botanical hero of 
the Prairie in an earlier age, as that worthy was, in his 
turn, bat the reanimated dry bones of Dr Sitgreave. 

These are .the faults which we have to find with Mr 
Cooper’s new work ; and some of them are so insepara- 
bly interwoven with the very texture of the story, that 
they force us to pronounce it one of his less successful 
efforts. At the same time, it is but justice to remark, 
that many passages are worthy of the author. The spec- 
tral appearances of the old regicide* sure prognostics of 
impending danger, and the mystery which wraps him to 
the end, are finely conceived. Narra-mattah, the Indian- 
ised daughter of Content Heathcote, is one of the most 
lovely, fairy-like creations we have met with. The high 
religious feeling with which the principal actors are im- 
bued, is worthy of those stubborn, but conscientious en- 
thusiasts, who stamped upon American society that cha- 
racter of persevering enterprise, from which her greatness 
takes its rise. The humour, too, in the lighter passages, 
is softer, more chastened, and with none of that tendency 
to something strongly resembling vulgarity, which dis- 
figured some of the author’s earlier works. 


The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
London. Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 1890. 
12mo, pp. 364. 


Thou ask*st a fearful spell ! 

Yet say, from shrine or aim sepulchral hall. 
What kingly vision shall obey thy call ? 

The deep grave knows it well! 


“ Wouldst thou behold earth’s Conquerors ?— Shall they 


Before thee, flushing all the Magic Glass 
With triumph's long array ? — 

Speak ! and those dwellers of the marble urn. 
Robed for the fesst of victory, shall return. 
As on their proudest day. 


“ Or, wouldst thou look upon the lords of song ? 
O’er the dark mirror ^hat immortal throng 
Shall waft a solemn gleam ! 

Passing with lighted eyes and radiant brows. 
Under the foliage of green laurel boughs, 

But silent as a dream.* 


“ * Not these, 0, mighty Master !— Though their lays 
Be unto man’s free heart, and tears, and praise* 
Hallow’d for evermore ! 

And not the buried conquerors ! Let them sleep, 

And let the flowery earth her sabbaths keep 
In joy, from shore to shore! 

“ But if the narrow house may be so moved. 

Call the bright shadows of the most beloved, 

Back from their couch of rest ! 

That I may learn if their meek eyes he fill’d 
With peace; if human love hath ever still’d 
The yearning human breast.* 

M * Away, fond youth ! An idle quest Is thine : 

There have no trophy, no memorial shrine; 

I know not of their place ! 

’Midst the dim valleys, with a secret flow. 

Their lives, like shepherd reed notes, fitst and low 
Have pass’d, and left no trace. 


A number of people ridicule young ladies and gentle- 
men for keeping albums. We do not approve of this ri- 
dicule. An album is commonly the repository of certain 
pretty things in prose and verse, and however silly the 
selections may occasionally be, its unquestionable tenden- 
cy k to refine the taste and soften the manners of its 
owner. An album Is no doubt but a very small step in 
the 6sB» lettres, but it Is better than a monkey, a lap-dog, 
a Hack boy, or a peeroquet. On the same principle, 
though books bound in green and gold do not always con- 
tain the most strengthening intellectual food, they never- 
theless put many people in the way of eating a little who 
would not otherwise touch a morsel. For this reason, 
therefore, we Intend patronizing, more or less, the whole 
of the sixteen annuals for 1830 ; and we begin with the 
Souvenir , because, to confess the truth, it is, and has al- 
ways been, our favourite. At present six annuals lie on 
our table, the first of the species for 1830 which have 
crossed the Tweed ; and all we intend doing to-day is to 
give our readers a rapid coup-etceU of the contents of 
each. Ere long we shall write one of the most draamy 
and delightful articles about the whole of them ***** was 
ever penned. 

The Souvenir now before us, which k the sixth of Its 
nee, opens with a very pretty prate tale, by Grattan, the 
author af “ High Way* and By Ways,” entitled, “ The 
Love Draught, 1 * which k followed by upwards of seven- 
ty original pieces in prate and verse. Of these many are 
eeotributod by authors of much respectability, though 
none, perhaps, by authors of the very highest eminence, 
unless we exoept Mrs Hemans. The volume contains 
three of her p s nm s , all of which are beautiful. As a spe- 
cimen, we select the one we like most : 

THE MAGIC GLASS. 

By lire Hemans. 

•• How lived— how loved— hour died they t m 
Byron. 

u * The dead !— the glorious dead !«— and shall they rise ? 
Shell they look on thee wit|i their proud |nright eyes ? | 


" Haply begirt with shadowy woods and hills. 

And the wild sounds of melancholy rills, 

Their covering turf may bloom ; 

But ne’er bath Fame made relics of its flowers. 
Never hath pilgrim sought their household bowers, 
Or poet hail’d their tomb.* 

“ * Adieu, then. Master of the midnight spell ! 

Some voice, perchance, by those lone graves, may tell 
That which I pine to know ! 

I haste to seek, from woods and valleys deep, 

Where the beloved are laid iu lowly sleep* 

Records of joy and woe!”* 


Mrs Mary Howitt Is another female writer, who, we ob- 
serve, contributes largely to t be forthcoming annuals, and 
who, we think, has of late Improved aemooh, that we are 
almost inclined to rank her next to Mrs Hemans. “ Thu 
Sale of the Pet Lamb," and u The Faery Oath,” both by 
her, in the Souvenir , are very favourable specimens of 
her abilities. Caroline Bowles k a poetess for whom we 
have also a great regard ; we are not sure, however, that 
M The Dying Mothu to her Infant,** her only contribu- 
tion to the Souvenir, k one of her most successful efforts. 
The Hon. Mrs Norton has of late distinguished herself 
not a little as a worshipper of the Muses. The verses by 
her, entitled, “ Bring bach the Chain,** are striking and 
spirited. Mbs Jewsbury cannot perhaps be said to be 
impraving greatly, but there k no need for it, seeing she 
k already well known as a clever writer ; and the “ Sing- 
ing Bird at Sea” bean testimony to the power die pos- 
sesses over the chords of the lyre. Miss Mltford, whok 
good both in prose and verse, has also lent her aid. Thera 
U a poem by Joanna Baillie “ To Mrs Siddons,** illustra- 
tive of one of the embellishments, which we should have 
quoted, had it not been merely a reprint from a volume 
of poems edited by that lady. It k full of that fine un- 
affected vigour of thought and sentiment which keeps Mist 
Baillie still at the top of our lkt of female writers. T. 
K. Hervey has contributed two poems, “ Obcron and 
Titquk,” and “ Inez ;** tbey’are both sweet and tasteful. 
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but they want power, which we are afraid Hervey*s com- 
positions will always want. The Ren Charles Hoyle 
bas a number of sonnets scattered through the rolume ; 
but they are all as doll as they can be: we do not say 
they are destitute of talent, but they are terribly dull. 
James Montgomery continues to write pretty profusely 
in the Annuals; but we cannot say that his minor pieces 
appear to us in general worthy of their author. Alaric 
Watts has himself three or four Tory pleasing and beau- 
tiful poems In his Souvenir, “ The Anniversary,** in 
particular, is one of his happiest efforts. Who the author 
of 14 Lillian” is we do not know, but it is evidently a 
person of considerable poetical ability, as the following 
touching and original composition proves : 

HOW SHALL I WOO HIE ? 

By the Author of u Lillian 

u How shall I woo her? — I will stand 
Beside her when she sings ; 

And watch that fine and fairy hand 
Flit o’er the quivering strings : 

And I will tell ner I have beard, 

Though sweet her song may be, 

A voice, whose every whisper’d word 
Was more than song to me ! 

u How shall I woo her? — I will gaze 
In sad and silent trance. 

On those blue eyes whose liquid rays 
Look love In every glance ; 

And I will tell her eyes more bright. 

Though bright her own may beam. 

Will fling a deeper spell to-night 
Upon me in my dream. 

u How shall I woo her?— I will try 
The charms of olden time, 

And swear by earth, and sea, and sky. 

And rave in prose aud rhyme ;— 

And 1 will tell her when I bent 

My knee in other years, ( 

I was not half so eloquent, — 

I could not speak for tears ! 

** How shall I woo her? — I will bow 
Before the holy shrine ; 

And pray the prayer, and vow the vow. 

And press her lips to mine ; 

And I will tell her when she parts 
From passion’s thrilling kiss. 

That Memory, to many hearts^ 

Is dearer far than bliss. 

44 Away ! away ! the chords are mute, 

Tbe oond is rent In twain 
You cannot wake that aUeot lute* 

Nor clasp those links again : 

Leva’s toil, I know, is little cost. 

Love’s peijury is light sin ; 

But souls that lose what I have lost,— 

What have they left to win?” 

There is a gdod poem by Barry Cornwall, called 44 The 
Ruins of Time and a very respectable one by Mr Moir, 
called “ Flodden Field.” Thomas Haynes Bayley has 
some humorous stanzas called 44 Vanity Fair," and some 
graver and better ones called “ The Neglected Child.” 
We like also 44 Lunacy," by John Bo wring, 44 The 
Legend of the Drachenfels,” by Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, the “ Sonnets to Columbus,” by Sir Aubrey de 
Vere, Bart., and the 44 Address to certain Gold Fishes,” 
by Hartley Coleridge, a young man of great genius, but 
we are afraid never destined to turn it to good practical 
account. The three poems by the three American poets 
are all interesting. “ A Summer Scene,” by Robert Mor- 
ris of Philadelphia, is one of the best things in the vo- 
lume, and certainly calculated to make some of our own 
minstrels look to their laurels. We have room for only 
one other quotation, and it shall be a lively anonymous 
piece, entitled, 


WHZEZ IS MISS MYRTLE? 

Air—** Sweet Kitty Clover.” 

“ Where It Mias Myrtle?— can any one tell? 

Where is she gone, where le she gone? 

She flirts with another, I know very well ; 

And I— am left all alone ! 

She flies to the window when Arundel rings; 

She’s all over smiles when Lord Archibald sings ; 

It’s plain that her Cnpid has two pair of wings; 

Where is she gone, where is she gone? 

Her love and my love are different things ; 

And I —cun left all alone! 

44 I brought her one morning a rose for her brow ; 

Where is she gone, where Is she gone? 

She told me such horrors were never warn now : 

And I— -cun left ell alone 1 
But I mw her at night with a rose in her hair. 

And I guess who it came fronv— of course, I don’t care i 
We all know that girls are as false as they’re fair ; 

Where is she gone, where is she gone? 

I’m sure the lieutenant’s a horrible bear : 

Aud I— am left all alone ! 

“ Whenever we go to the Downs for a ride, 

Where is she gone, where Is she gone ? 

She looks for another to trot by her side : 

And I— sun left all alone 1 
And whenever I take her down stairs from a ball. 

She nods to some puppy to put on her shawl : 

I’m a peaceable man, and I don’t like a brawl 
Where is she gone, where is she gone ? 

But I would give a trifle to horsewhip them all ; 

And I— am left all alone ! 

44 She tells me her mother belongs to the sect. 

Where is she gone, where is she gone ? 

Which holds that all waltzing is quite incorrect. 

And I— am left all alone ! 

But a fire’s in my heart, and a fire's in my brain. 

When she waltzes away with Sir Phelim O’Shane; 

I don’t think 1 ever can ask her again ; 

Where is she gone, where is she gone, 

And, lord ! since the summer she’s grown very plain. 

And I — am left all alone ! 

44 She said that she liked me a twelvemonth ago. 

Where is she gone, where is she gone ? 

And bow should I guess that she’d torture me so ? 

And I— am left all alone! 

Some day she’ll find out it was not very wise, 

To laugh at the breath of a true-lover’s sighs ; 

After al4— Fanny Myrtle is not such a prize ! 

Where is she gone, where is she goner 
Louisa DaJrymple has exquisite eyes : 

And I’ll be— no longer alone 1” 

We have scarcely said any thing of the prose Tales ; 
and the reason is, that we have only read one or two of 
them. We can easily perceive, however, that some of 
them are excellent. They are contributed by Mr Fraser, 
the author of 44 The KuzzObash,” — by Mr Leitch Ritchie, 
the author of 44 Tales and Confessions,” — by Miss Mlt- 
ford, — by Mr Macfarlane, the author of 44 Constantinople 
in 1828,” — by Derwent Conway, — by William Ho wit, — 
and by tbe authors of 44 Selwyn ” and “ Tales of the 
O’Hara Family.” There are three anonymous sketches, 
called “ The Last Man In Town,” 44 The Discovery,” and 
“ Morning Calls,” which appear to us very poor, and 
which we wish had been omitted. Trice it for all in all, 
however, this is a volume calculated to afford amusement 
for many a long winter night. 


The Amulet t a Christian and Literary Remembrancer . 

Edited by S. C. Hall. London. Frederick Wesley 

& A. H. Davis. 1890. 12mo, pp. 392. 

The Amulet ranks high among tbe Annuals. The 
lighter character of the work is judiciously tempered by 
the intersperrion of graver and more solid materials. 
“ While endeavouring to contribute," says the Editor, 44 to 
the innocent amusement of the most social period of the 
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year, I hare never ceased to remember that information 
may be blended with amusement, and that Religion is al- 
ways most powerful when she is made to delight those 
whom it is her office to instruct.** The present volume, 
which is the fifth of the series, does no discredit to those 
which have preceded it. The prose contributions are, — 
“ The Two Delhis," a spirited Turkish tale, — a paper en- 
titled, “ Are there more Inhabited Worlds than our 
Globe?** by Edward Walsh, M.D. Physician to his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, a little commonplace, and rather long, — 
“ Annie Leslie, an Irish Tale,'* by Mrs S. C. Hall, whose 
style is a pleasant union of the excellences of Miss Edge- 
worth And Miss Mitford , — “ The Glen of St Kylas," by 
Mr Carne, the author of “ Letters from the East,** — “ The 
Lost Life,** a clever sketch by Miss Jewsbury, — “ A Tale 
of Pentland,** by the Ettrick Shepherd, full of graphic 
power and strong interest, like nearly all Hogg’s **lf% — 
u Well see about it,** another Irish sketch, by Mrs Hall, — 
“ The Anxious Wife,” by her husband, Mr Hall, — 
“ The First Invasion of Ireland, with some account of 
the Irish Herculaneum,** by the Reverend Robert Walsh, 
— u A Castle in the Air,** by Miss Mitford, — and “ The 
Austral Chief," by the Reverend William Ellis, author of 
“ Polynesian Researches." 

The poetry is not less varied. The best pieces are the 
following : — “ My Native Vale," by Allan Cunningham, 
— “ The Unknown Poet’s Grave," by L.E.L., — u A Lay 
of the Martyrs," by the Ettrick Shepherd, — “ The Hu- 
man Heart," by the Honourable Mrs Norton, — “ An Old 
Man’s Story,” by Mrs Howitt^-aod “ A Domestic Scene," 
by Mrs Hemans. There are also poems entitled “ The 
Fisherman’s Children," by Charles Swain, — “ The Tenth 
Plague," by E. W. Coxe, — “ The Banks of the Dove," by M. 
T. Sadler, M. P., — and “ Thoughts on Flowers,” by Henry 
G. BelL To show that a member of Parliament may be 
thought a good politician, and be but a poor poet, we shall 
give, as matter of curiosity, Mr Sadler's verses : 

THE BANKS Or TH1 DOVE.* 

By Michael Thomas Sadler , M. P. 

WRITTEN ON LEAVING MY NATIVE VILLAGE IN EARLY YOUTO. 

“ Adieu to the banks of the Dove ! 

My happiest moments are flown ; 

I must leave the retreats that I love, 

For scenes far remote and unknown : 

But wherever mv lot may be cast, 

Whatever my fortunes may prove, 

I shall dwell on the days that arepast. 

And sigh for the banks of the Dove. 

u Ye friends of my earliest youth. 

From you bow reluctant I part ! 

Your friendship was founded on truth, 

And shall ne'er be erased from my heart. 

Companions, perhaps, I may find. 

But where shall I meet with such love ? 

With attachments so lasting and kind, 

As I leave on the banks of the Dove? 

“ Thou sweet little village, farewell ! 

Every object around thee is dear ; 

Every woodland, and meadow, and deD, 

Where I wander’d for many a year ; 

These scenes which could rapture impart, 

These seats of contentment and love, 

And thee ! the dear home of my heart, 

I leave, and the banks of the Dove ! 

“ The boun of my childhood are past, 

They seem even now as a dream; 

They glided as peaceful and fast 
As the waves of this beautiful stream t 


• Being at p r —e ot so circi rmrt«t > f»d , a» to prevent roe from writing 
anything expressly for your very beautiful and intere»ting work,— 
*' The Amulet,"— -I place at your disposal some lines, which, though 
they may deserve little notice, were written at an age and an on oe- 
, canon that may, perhaps, disarm criticism. 

My dear Sir. 

Most dnoeiely yours, 

S. C. Hall, Esq. M.T.S. 


They fled, — but their Memory remains, 

Nor shall from my bosom remove ; 

As the fugitive flood still retains, 

Reflected, the banks of the Dove. 

“ But I go ! for the Dove’s crystal wave 
Now murmurs, commixt with my tears ; 

My mother is laid in her grave, 

Where yon hallow’d turret appears; 

Ye villagers, think of the spot, 

And lay me beside her I love ; 

For here, in my birth-place forgot, 

I’ll sleep on the banks of tbe Dove t 

“ Till then, in the visions of night, 

O may her loved spirit descend ; 

And tell me, though hid from my sight. 

She still is my guardian and frond ! 

The thought of her presence shall keep 
My footsteps, when tempted to rove, 

And sweeten my woes while I weep * 

For her, and the banks of the Dove!" 

We are often provoked, in looking over the Annuals, 
to see bow feebly and poorly some of tbe beautiful embel- 
lishments are illustrated by tbe accompanying poems. Thin 
is painfully conspicuous in one or two instances in tbe 
Amulet The engraving alone of the M Minstrel of Cha~ 
mouni '* cost 145 guineas, and that of the “ Crucifixion ** 
180, the rest in proportion ; yet there is not one of them 
to which any thing like justice is done. “ The Gleaner," 
which is a glorious picture, is almost destroyed by some 
namby-pamby verses of Bernard Barton ; and the “ Min- 
strel of Chamouni '* hardly escapes any better out of the 
hands of Mrs Pickeragill. Many of tbe others are not 
noticed at all. Leslies painting of the “ Sisters of Beth- 
any" is a splendid production, and has been substituted 
for another since we noticed the plates. This is all ws 
can say of tjie Amulet at present, but it is a very hasty 
and imperfect notice. 


j Friendship's Offering; a Literary Album, and Christmas 

and Flew Year's Present, for 1830. London. Smith, 

Elder, & Co. 1830. 12mo, pp. 384-. 

Ma Pringle, the Editor of Friendship's Offering, which 
is the second oldest of all the Annuals, — the Forget-me-Not , 
which started in 1823, being tbe oldest, — informs us, that 
since Allan Cunningham’s Anniversary is off the field, he 
is desirous of making his work more decidedly Scottish in 
character than any of its competitors. This is of itself a 
circumstance sufficient to make it favourably received oa 
this side of the Tweed, independent of tbe fact, that, In 
point of embellishment, none of the Annuals surpass the 
Friendship's Offering ; while, in point of literary contents, 
it need scarcely fear a comparison with the best. Besides 
most of the authors we have already mentioned, we find 
contributions in this work, both in prose and verse, from 
the amiable Editor himself, — William Kennedy, whoee 
healthy manly style we always recognise with pleasure,— 
Henry Mackenzie, whose classical pen we feared bad been 
laid aside for ever, — and the very clever and always amu- 
sing “ Authors of the * Odd Volume.* " All these are of 
the “ North Countrie," and afford no mean accession of 
strength to the work. We can find room just now for 
only the following spirited lines : 


THIRTY YEARS. 


By William Kennedy . 

“ Summers I’ve number’d three times ten, 

I'm a fitting mate for the goodliest men ; 

Yet the blood red-rushing from my heart, 

With a flood of life to each colder part. 

Recoils like a steed from hostile spears, 

When I think of what will be in Thirty Yean. 

M In thirty yean, these locks so gay 
Will be thtnn’d, or grizzled, or worn away ; 
This eye, like a long-forsaken hearth. 

Will sparkle no more with the fire of mirth ; 
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* O’er the smooth white of an amide brow 

'Will lie frequent tracks of Times rusty plough : 

The rose will fly from my sinking cheek. 

My mellow tones will wax sharp and weak ; 

The limb, that seems turn'd in ivory, 

' Will sink like the branch of a blasted tree ; 

And the faithful face of the looking-glass 
Will show but the phantom of what 1 was. 

“ Nor is it the worst, that a noble form 
- Must yield up its core to the canker worm ; 

Other and darker change may corner 
: With dismal signs of a certain doom $ 

Age can fix its stern control 
. Over the heart and over the soul ; 

It can sweep the heart of its high-wrought feelings ; 

It can rob the soul of its bright revealings ; 

The hate, that roll’d like Hell's sulphur tide^ 

May to a stagnant pool subside ; 

• The love that biased, a celestial flame, 

• May wane to a glimmering of shame ; 

A wretched flicker, that guides to gold. 

For which the dotard’s peace is sold— 

And the spirit— the spirit !— whose far-away flight 
Mocks the tardy motion of light, 

Which, by its own great impulse driven, 

• Roams free in the limitless walks of Heaven- 
May quiver and fall like a butterfly, 

When a storm has blacken’d the summer sky, 

A thing of pitiful hopes and fears. 

Crash’d by the trample of Thirty Years. 

“ Thirty summers, past and gone, 

Are crumpled by Memory into one ; 

Still doth thy screech-owl, Memory ! hover 
Around, and shriek, 4 The best is over!* 

The torch of the harpy years has tainted 
The glorious banquet Fancy painted ; 

As a felon, whose day of Hope is done, 

Who meets his farewell morniug sun, 

I see that my sands will soon be flown. 

While in life’s cold hall I must watch alone, 

With nought to remind ine of bygone hours, 

But dying torches and fading flowers, 

And bread that bath polluted been, 

And fruit all rottenness within, 

And wine that turns young smiles to tears— 

Such is the promise ot Thirty Years.** 

This can scarcely be considered as a notice of Friend- 
ship’* Offering, We shall do it more justice by and by. 


The Gem, a Literary Annual, London. W. Marshall. 
1830. 

Wz have just received the Gem, and have looked over 
it with much pleasure. It Is evidently greatly superior 
to what it was last year, when it was edited by Thomas 
Hood. The present editor conceals his name, but we 
have reason to know that he is a young man of much pro- 
mise. The embellishments are, for the most part, very 
happily chosen ; and in the literary contents there la a 
freshness, and often a vigour, which we do not find so 
conspicuous elsewhere. We observe, that in addition to 
the greater number of the names we have already men- 
tioned, Horace Smith, John Malcolm, Miss Isabel Hill, 
William Jordan, £. M. Fitzgerald, James Kenney, and 
others, are contributors. We shall gratify ourselves and 
our readers by noticing the contents more ftilly as soon 
as we can command time ; and we anticipate, that in the 
scale of the comparative merits of all the Annuals which 
we intend giving this year as we did last, the Gem will 
hold a high and respectable place. 


The Juvenile Forget-me-Not. A Christmas and New 
Year’s Gift , or Birthday Present , for the Year 1830. 
Edited by Mrs S. C. Hall. London. N. Hailes. 
Pp. 229. 

The New Year’s Gift ; and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited 
by Mrs Alaric Watts. London. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, and Co. 1830. Pp. 240. 

These are. two as pretty books as a little boy or girl, or 
. a young master or miss, could wish to hare. In the first 


there la, among other things, a delightful paper by Mrs 
Barbauld, and one or two pictures of children enough to 
make old men young again — so full are they of life, na- 
ture, happiness, and beauty. We also discover, among a 
great deal of very pretty poetry, some verses by onr own 
44 Gertrude," already known to the readers of the Lite- 
rary Journal, which we think not the least interesting 
in the volume, though we say it who should not say it. 
— In Mrs Watts’ New Year’s Gift, we find things no 
less delicious ; but, instead of speaking of them, we shall 
quote, in the first place. 


“ A PUZZLE, 

44 In which I give a Jew particulars of my own life and cha- 
racter, but withhold my name. 

44 I shall not commence, like most autobiographers, with 
an account of my birth, parentage, and education. 

44 The first and second 1 have important reasons for con- 
cealing ; and the third, education, was to ms unnecessary. 
I was a natural genius, — my powers were all innate. In 
my earliest infancy, I enlightened and improved more hu- 
man beings than the wisest sages and profoundest philoso- 
phers ever hoped to do, in their fondest schemes for the be- 
nefit of the human race. 

“ Do not suppose that I conceal my origin from false 
shame. On the contrary, I can outvie in antiquity the 
proudest prince on earth ; and if the Chinese can prove that 
their first king, Puon-ku, reigned ninety-six millions of 
years before the Christian era, I can bring undeniable proof 
that I reigned before him. 

44 I am a great and rapid traveller. It Is recorded, that 
Eucbides, a citizen of Flatten, walked to Delphi, and re- 
turned with the sacred fire, before sunset — having walked 
one hundred and twenty-five miles in one day. I performed 
the journey in less than half the time! 

4 I have heard of riding wagers, 

Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i* th* clock’s behalf.* 

I have excelled them all ! I visited America long before 
Columbus was born. I have long ago anticipated Captain 
Parry, in making, the north-west passage to China ;— if he 
had followed my path, he would have found no interruption 
from the ice. My constitution can endure extremes— heat 
and cold are alike indifferent to me ; I have, therefore, gone 
farther into the interior of Africa than Park er Bowditch 
ever attempted. I have also crossed the Andes, with more 
ease and expedition than Captain Head. 

u Some Irishman said, 4 that no man could be In two 

E laces at once, barring he was a bird.’ I can. I have been 
i more than two hundred places at the some time ! 

44 Do not think that I assume to myself an attribute of 
Deity. There are more than two thousand places where I 
am not ! 

“ I have been an eye-witness of many of the most remark- 
able events in history, sacred and profane. 

“ I was present at those most sublime and aqrful periods, 
— the Resurrection and Asceuaion. I was present with St 
Paul, at his conversion ; and also when he made Felix 
tremble. I accompanied Titus, the ‘ delight of mankind,* 
in all his deeds of fnercy, and was preseut whep he gave up 
his property for the relief of the sufferers from an eruptiou 
of Mount Vesuvius. I was inseparable from King Alfred. 
I witnessed the devoted affection of Queen Eleanor, who 
sucked the poison from her husband’s wound at the risk of 
her own life. I was also at Calais, when Queen Philippa 
used her benevolent influence to preserve the lives of six ci- 
tizens who had offered themselves to save their city. 

M You have already guessed that I am the 4 Wandering 
Jew'— You are mistaken. He was present at the Cruci- 
fixion— 1 was not. 

44 It is my greatest glory, that I have seldom been present 
at outrageous deeds ofsin and wickedness ; indeed, my very 
presence is often sufficient to deter men from deeds of evil* 
Plots, contrived with the greatest secresy, are sooner or later 
brought to me, and I am generally enabled to subvert them. 

44 As candour and sincerity are my distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, I may affirm that I have uo dark side in my 
own disposition or conduct. 

44 1 may also declare, without conceit, that I excel in paint- 
ing ; and that Raphael and Rubens were as much Indebted 
to my instructions, as Reynolds and Lawrence have been in 
later times. I have no ear for music, nor can I produce a 
note, though I am well versed in the science of harmony. 

44 It is to the science of optics that I chiefly devote myself, 
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and have done more to its elucidation than moat practical 
men. I owe a defat of gratitude to Sir Isaac Newton : his 
discoveries and writings have developed my faculties, and 
enlarged my capacity* 

“ Poets of renown have celebrated my praise ; bat to the 
beet of poets, Homer and Milton, I was almost a stranger. 
I am not known as an author, and I never preached a ser- 
mon ; vet my * Reflections on Mankind * have been of in- 
calculable benefit to the human race. Critics will tell you 
that these reflection* are not solid, — in fact, have no weight, 
though they confess they bear some colour of truth. 

“ I will confess my want of gravity ; but I have other pro- 
perties or qualities, which supply that of solidity. I have 
an unvaried rectitude of principle, and pursue that line of 
conduct which leads me directly to my object. My power 
surpasses that of the greatest potentate on earth ; yet so far 
from exciting fear, or terror, by my presence, fear flies at 
my approach. I am the harbinger of Joy ; and it is only in 
my absence that men turn pale with affright ! 

“ My form is slender and agile. I can pass through the 
narrowest passage ; yet I am, at times, so large, that the 
most spacious chamber will not contain me. 

“ I cannot describe to you the garb by which to recognize 
me, as I vary it continually, both in form and colour ; and 
without vanity or extravagance, I conform to every variety 
of fashion. My constitution is such, that I cannot exist in 
a dungeon, nor even in a room, if the shutters be closed, and 
have no aperture. But I must now conclude with a most 
humiliating confession : you have heard the German story 
of a man who had no shadow—/ am in the same predica- 
ment !” I 

To this, we shall add the following little poem by Mrs I 
Homans, which ought to he set to music immediately, 
and sung everywhere : 

TRK RECALL. 

By Mrs Hemans. 

“ O'er the far blue mountains, 

O’er the white sea- foam 
Come, thou long-parted one ! 

Bock to thy home. 

When the bright fire shincth. 

Sad looks thy plnce j 
While the true heart pinetb. 

Missing thy face— 

OVr the far blue mountains. 

O'er the white sea-foam, 

Come, thou long-parted one ! 

Back to thy home. 

“ Music is sorrowful 
Since thou Avert gone ; 

Sisters are mounting thee— 

Come to thine own ! 

Hark! the home-voices call. 

Buck ti thy rest ! 

Come to thy father’s hall, 

Thy mothei *s breast ! 

OVr the far blue mountains, 

O’er the white sen- foam. 

Come, thou long-parted one ! 

Back to thy home !** 

We have, at present, given onr readers only a few ge- 
neral ideas regarding these delightful books; hut they 
will not be surprised at our not being more minute, when 
they consider that we are not only the first in Scotland 
to speak of them at all, hut that we have also the start of 
the London Periodical Press. 


Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. I. being Volume 
XL VII. of Constable’s Miscellany. Edinburgh. 1829. 

.What the readers of a popular work like Constable’s 
Miscellany naturally look for in a Life of Oliver Crom- 
well, is dearness and Impartiality. From what we know 
of Dr Rusaell’a literary acquirements, we never entertain- 
ed any doubt, that in the first of these respects his book 
would he exactly what it ought to be. We find, accord- 
ingly, that to great simplicity of narrative he unites great 
accuracy of information, and that no one could have told 
the- story of Cromwell's extraordinary career -more dis- | 


tinctly than he has done. As to his impartiality, we 
confess we were not altogether so sore ; for we were well 
aware that the natural tendency of the education of a 
dergyman of the Church of England was to foster every 
kind of prejudice against the leader of the Independents, 
and the obstinate enemy of all prelacy. But we are hap- 
py to say that our fears have proved unfounded, and that 
as far as we can judge from the contents of the first vo- 
lume, which takes us down to the death of Charles I., 
Dr Rnssell has allowed himself to be led away by the 
prepossessions neither of one party nor the other, bat has 
throughout expressed bis opinions candidly, temperately, 
and, we think, justly. Thus, while bis style is charac- 
terised by great precision, and that useful strength which 
arises from the rejection of all superfluous ornament, the 
reader, who is anxious only to investigate the truth, may 
safely take him for a guide, and will find him one who 
thinks for himself, without being either too tame or too 
violent. We do not, of course, mean to say that the hook 
contains no statements which may not he cavilled at by 
the partisans of either side ; hut only that the author ia 
fairly entitled to claim to himself the merit of having 
avoided the two extremes, and of having given “ an im- 
partial view of Cromwell's conduct. In his early life, in 
his first entrance upon public basins—, in bis achieve- 
ments as a soldier, and In his rise to political power.** 
That he will he equally impartial when he comes to speak 
of his government of the three kingdoms, we have every 
reason to hope, his character throughout being made to 
depend upon his actions, and the reader being constantly 
supplied with evidence, by means of which he may not 
only form his own judgment, but may also ascertain the 
accuracy of the opinions which have been propagated by 
others. 

Such being the view we entertain of Dr RnsseU’s Life 
of Cromwell upon these essential points, we need scarcely 
add, that we look upon It os likely to prove, when com- 
pleted, a valuable and excellent work. The period of 
British history which it embraces is, without question, the 
most important in the annals of this country ; and though 
a great deal has already been written upon it, the story 
can afford to be told over and over again every fifty years ; 
for every new generation likes to have these great events 
put into their own language by some of their own con- 
temporaries. It is, of course, needless to enter here into 
any analysis of Cromwell's career ; and we shall reserve 
some farther remarks, which we may have to make upon 
Dr Russell's work, till the appearance of the second vo- 
lume. Meantime, the following passage, descriptive of 
Cromwell's Parliamentary abilities, and of his personal 
appearance, affords a fair specimen of our author’s style : 

" No wise panegyrist of Cromwell will maintain that, in 
point of wealth, learning, eloquence, dress, or any external 
accomplishment, he could bear a comparison with the ma- 
jority of the members even of the Long Parliament. The 
secret of his elevation, therefore, must be sought for in the 
exercise of talents which were entirely independent of those 
outward advantages, which, in the first instanoe at least, 
conciliate attention, and bespeak a favourable bearing even 
in the most factious assembly. Fervour, zeal, and know- 
ledge of the subject under debate, command at length the 
most reluctant auditor, and confer the charm of oratory on 
a bare statement of facts. We find accordingly that be soon 
gained the respect of the House by the depth of his argu- 
ments, though delivered without grace, eloquence, or even 
clearness ; and he gradually row in the favour of the more 
discerning of the members, by his penetration, his unwearied 
diligence, a is courage, and perse v er a nce. He accommodated 
himself to the dispositions of the leading persons of his own 
side ; he studied carefully the views and temper of every 
one whom influence Was likely to shape the deterroinationa 
of his compatriots; and he availed himself equally of the 
strength and of the weakne— of character which be found 
prevailing around him. 

“ This chapter, which bus been devoted to the domestic 
history of Cromwell, may be properly concluded with a 
short description of his person. He is said to have been in 
early lifo-of a robot make and corns t hulfoaj aad his —past 
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Buunly. though clownish. At a later period, he became 
what Noble calls * rather a coarse-looking man.' He had 
•offered much from the fatigues of a military life, from the 
anxiety which surrounded tne high station to which he ul- 
timately attained, and perhaps from the disappointments 
incident to an ambition whicn aspired to a still more lofty 
eminence. His countenance was usually weather-beaten, 
his complexion sallow, his features strongly marked, mm! 
his doss of a darning red. In a yolume entitled Butler's 
Remains, it is said that ‘ Cromwell wants neither ward- 
robe nor armour ; his face was naturally bud; and his skin 
may furnish you with a rusty coat or mail ; you would 
think he had been christened inalim<spit,and tanned alive.* 
There is much more abuse of this contemptible kind to be 
hand in other royalist writers, who, when the government 
Was restored, thought they could not supply too strong food 
to gratify the appetite lor revenge which the severities of 
the Protectorate had excited. It is not to be questioned, 
however, that his physiognomy must have presented a par- 
ticular conformation. Clarendon says, 1 that he had some- 
thing singular and ungracious in his look and appearance.* 
And a lady, who records her recollections of him in the An- 
imal Register, remarks, that when she saw him, his free 
was very pale, and his nose of a deep red." 

To this, we may add another passage. Indicative of the 
tone of impartiality which pervades the whole work : 

** Bet it must not be concealed that, awn rioted with the 
extravagance and affectation which deformed a lame portion 
of EngUsh society, there was much sound principle, virtue, 
and patriotism. On both sides we see many things worthy 
of admiration. On the one hand, a brave and intelligent 
people are about to take the field in the cause of liberty, upon 
which the recent practice of the government had unques- 
tionably made some serious encroachments ; and, on the 
other, a generous nobility, supported by the great body of 
the minor barons of the kingdom, present themselves in the 
attitude of defending their sovereign against the fury of de- 
mocrat! cal ambition, which threatened to tread the crown 
and sceptre In the dust. If on either part there was an er- 
ror, it arose from the undue intensity of a laudable motive. 
As in the physical constitution of the atmosphere, the prin- 
ciples which compose the invisible fluid which ministers to 
life may, by a slight excess of one of the ingredients, be 
converted into a most virulent poison ; so in tne temper of 
the British people, at that important crisis, the infusion of 
an intemperate zeal for matters of inferior consequence, pre- 
cipitated the most virtuous nation in Europe iuto the mi- 
series of a civil war." 

Before concluding, we may remark, that we are not 
quite pleased with the manner in which the important 
battle of Mars ton- Moor Is described. The whole details 
are copied from an imperfect account given by a weekly 
Journal of that day, called the Mercuritts Britannicus, in- 
stead of being taken from various sources, and moulded 
by the author into a distinct narrative of his own. The 
battle of Naseby is much better told, and shows what Dr 
Russell can do when be chooses. If his second volume 
be as good as his first, we scarcely know any work which 
has yet appeared in the Miscellany that we shall look 
upon as more entitled to popular favour. ‘ 


Public Worship and Miscellaneous Discourses. By the 
late Rev. Archibald Grade. Edinburgh. Waugh 
and Innes. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 459. 

We had occasion, about the end of last winter, to no- 
tice at some length a volume of Sermons selected from the 
MSS. of the late Mr Grade. We are happy to find that 
the favourable opinion which we e x p re ssed of these Ser- 
mons has been confirmed by the public ; and the editor 
pleads the approbation with which the farmer volume 
was received as his apology for now presenting us with 
some mors of his brother’s papers. This is rather a 
hazardous experiment, in so for at least as the reputation 
of the deceased is concerned. In the case of a living 
author, one successful publication naturally leads us to 
expect equal, or even greater, excellence in his next per- 
formance. We may reasonably hope that he will have 
profited by the hints of friendship, and the strictures of 
judicious criticism — that be shall have acquired greater 
correctness in composition— that experience shall hnre 


added to his knowledge, and matured his judgment. Ia 
regard to posthumous publications, however, the very re- 
verse of all this is to be apprehended. The first selection 
from the papers of the deceased will naturally comprehend 
such as are of most value ; and i£ by the success of one 
volume, the editor Is tempted to add a second, his choice 
Is now limited to the pieces which he formerly rejected. 
It was perhaps owing to his consciousness of lying under 
this disadvantage, that the editor has sought to give in- 
terest to the present volume, by something of novelty In 
its arrangement, and variety in its contents. It consists* 
for the most part, of Discourses, so arranged with their 
appropriate prayers and psalms, as to form a sort of Di- 
rectory for Presbyterian worship. All this is, in our 
opinion, a little unnecessary, since such an arrangement 
and such materisli, being suited to the service of the Sab- 
bath, and the less circumscribed time of those who assem- 
ble for the purpose of public worships will not be found 
available for family devotion ; nor can we allow that, even 
on the score of curiosity, such a formula can be of value, 
since, it may be presumed, that it is already sufficiently fa- 
miliar to those who are likely to be readers of Mr Grade's 
volume. We are not aware that oar established church 
holds so mean a place among Christian communities, as 
to be in danger of letting Its form of publio worship be 
forgotten, or saved from becoming the subject of antiqua- 
rian research, only by the existence of the publication now 
uuder review. Besides a complete Communion Service, 
this volume contains several miscellaneous Discourses, and 
an Essay on the Reasonableness and Advantages of Prayer, 
which, though not quite equal to some of the Discourses 
in his former volume, are all marked with that winning 
simplidty, good sense, and occasional warmth of feeling 
and eloquence, which characterise all that we have seen 
of Mr Grade’s pulpit compositions. The Prayers, of which 
there are several, are not among the least creditable parts 
of the work: they are neither frigidly elaborate, nor 
carelessly familiar; they are generally appropriate, elo- 
quent, and suffidently enriched, though not cumbered, 
with Scripture phraseology. Mr Grade appears to hare 
entertained a proper sense of the dignity of his profession, 
and the importance of its duties. We have no hesitation 
in again recommending his Discourses to the favour of 
the public. 


History of the Town, of Greenock. By Daniel Weir. 

Greenock. Daniel Weir. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 126. 

This is, of course, a work more of local than of general 
Interest. Mr Weir Is well known, in the West country, 
as an amiable and modest writer, and the author of a 
number of very pretty verses. His History of Greenock, 
though the contents are somewhat deficient in ludd ar- 
rangement, for which, indeed, he apologises in the Pre- 
face, is sensibly written, and is creditable to his industry 
and research. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, Greenock was 
merely a single row of thatched houses, and, in the year 
1716, It contained only four slated tenements. A harbour, 
however, was built, and tbs town continued to increase 
slowly. In 1755, the population did not exceed 3800. 
Soon afterwards, however, its increase became more rapid, 
and it started up into a flourishing seaport, a character 
which it has ever since maintained. Its present popula- 
tion may be estimated at about 27,000, including seamen. 
Its inhabitants, as was naturally to be expected, have been 
always more remarkable for opulence and commercial 
spirit, than for their attention to literature and science. 
In 1769, the Magistrates, before they admitted Mr John 
Wilson to the superintendence of the Grammar School, 
stipulated that he should abandon the “ profane and unpro- 
fitable art of poem-making.'’ In 1792, aliterary society was 
commenced, but existed only for about eighteen months. 
Several other societies for the encouragement of arts, science, 
or literature, have been attempted sines* but hare never 
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flourished. There is, however, a “ James Watt Club,” 
Which meets on the very spot where stood the house in 
which Watt was born, the most illustrious man which 
Greenock has produced. Jean Adam, the authoress of 
* There’s nae luck about the house,” was also a native of 
Greenock ; and in one of the churchyards lie the remains 
of “ Highland Mary,” immortalised by Burns. Neither 
is the fact generally known that it was in the arms of a 
Greenock seaman that Nelson was conveyed to the cock- 
pit, after receiving bis death-wound on the quarter-deck 
of the Victory, at Trafalgar. Greenock, too, has lately 
produced several poets and men of literary character. 
Among these are Mr Mennons, the Editor of the Green- 
ock Advertiser and the Literary Coronal , — Mr Steele, the 
author of the “ Hope of Immortality,” lately published 
by Blackwood, — Mr Weir himself, and others. 


Some Account of the Life of Reginald Haber, D.D. ! 

Bishop of Calcutta . With a Portrait . 12mo, pp. 239. 

‘ Loudon. Simpkin & Marshall. 1829. 

This is a work of very humble pretensions. Indeed, 
when we read, in a preliminary notice, “ These pages are 
compiled from the various reviews of the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta’s works, and are published without authority from 
his family,” we were inclined to shut the book at once. 
On second thoughts, however, it struck us that any me- 
morial of such a man as Heber was valuable. Rising, 
therefore, and taking a turn or two across the room, to 
regain that equanimity of temper which the suspicion of 
a flagrant instance of book-making had somewhat ruffled — 
for, 

<( Even in tranquillest dimes. 

Light breezes will ruffle the flowers some times” — 
we proceeded to read the volume with our paper cutter. 
We perused with pleasure the extracts from the Bishop’s 
Russian and Indian Journals, and, as we anxiously col- 
lected the few biographical facts thinly scattered through 
the pages, we anticipated the gratification we should find 
in bestowing our best attention on the full memoirs of 
this truly Christian gentleman and scholar which will 
shortly appear from the pen, we believe, of Mrs Heber. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BENNEVIS, AND ITS ADJACENT SCENERY. 

▲ tourist’s sketch. 

Fort -Willi am is a military station, calculated fully as 
much to excite the smile as the terror of the Cm ; but to 
the lion-hunter, the village which lies beneath its cannon 
has every thing to recommend it ; for, besides affording 
him a good inn, a good bed, and a good dinner, he will 
And radiating from this comfortable centre, many objects 
worthy of his attention. Among these are Glencoe, alike 
Interesting and alike terrific in its natural scenery and in 
Its associated rec olle ct i ons, — Moidart and Loohiel, where 
Prince Charles first raised his standard, and where the 
trustiest and noblest-minded of his adherents ruled, — 
Glenroy, with its parallel road, — the Caledonian Canal 
and Neptune’s staircase, which will turn his thoughts 
•from the vast achievements of nature, to one of the most 
stupendous of the works of man, — and lastly, Bennevis, 
of which we are about to speak more at length immedi- 
ately. When of these objects “ meditation has had its fill,” 
he has only to take his place aboard a steam-boat, and 
be steered either northward, through locks and lochs of 
- fame, or southward through that striking archipelago 
where rises Staffs, the fairest of all Neptune’s temples, 
and Iona, where Columba kept alive the sacred flame of 

• religion and of learning, amid dark and stormy times. 

Though the sweetest of sunshine may be in the vales. 
It Is scarcely during more than one day in the week that 

• the broad summit of Bennevis is altogether free from 
clouds ; and the travelling party must wait patiently at 

■ Fort-WUliam till a suitable day a ppea r . On the wiehed- 


»— =— h— - 
for morning, Sandy Rankine, than whom yon will not 
find a more intelligent or a more obliging guide, will 
knock lustily at your door, ere well the lark has roused 
his brother choristers, or the cock his fellows of the 
roost ; and whilst you are buckling on your panoply, 
Mrs Cameron is buckling upon Sandy’s back a basket of 
most interesting contents. Having sallied forth, we cross 
the mouth of Glennevis and its foaming stream, and we 
pass the castle of Inverlocby, washed by a fine full river, 
from which it derives its name. This castle, now in 
ruins, was one of the many strongholds of the redoubted, 
family of Cumming, although tradition says, that in earlier 
times it was a royal seat ; and there is something that 
bids the mind acquiesce, without much questioning, in a 
tradition which places the palace of the Scottish mo- 
narch at the base of the loftiest of his country’s hills, and 
in a district where the Caledonian Forest, sheltering the 
bison and the boar in its recesses, spread itself over 
mighty mountains, and mirrored itself in majestic lakes. 

But qow comes the tug of war. By a grassy steep 
ascent you begin to climb Bennevis on its western front. 
In half an hour you are fatigued to faintness ; but ten 
minutes’ rest on one of those grey masses of stone that 
here and there jut through the sward, restores you ; and 
it is a fact which I cannot account for, but which all 
hill-climbers will bear me out in, that after the first 
breathing you will not again suffer from fatigue in a de- 
gree so painful and oppressive. A few more heats and a 
few more baits, and you have ascended what is called 
Bennevis’ Resting-hilL It is rather the steepest, but by 
far the smoothest part of the ascent. You now cross a 
boggy plain of some extent, in which there is a lake and 
a thousand rills, heard incessantly, but scarcely ever seen, 
so buried are they under the long heather and the swollen 
mossy earth. Having traversed this landing-place in 
the Titanic staircase, you are called upon again “ to put 
a stout heart to a stay brae,” for long and rough is the 
path which lies above you. Your course leads up by the 
side of a stream, gelid and crystalline, that rushes in a 
thousand cataracts down the hill. You now begin to 
feel that you must bid farewell to the vegetable, and enter 
the mineral kingdom. No plants are to be met with ex- 
cept some of the hardiest and most alpine or aretic of 
the grasses, mosses, and saxifrages. Even these ore few 
and far between, and nearer the summit they disappear 
altogether. This want of vegetable life is chargeable, no 
doubt, in a great degree, upon the pitiless exposure, but 
partly also, and in no small measure, on the Want of soil. 
For two miles next its summit, the surface of the hill 
is wholly covered (I bad almost said slated) with largo 
loose fragments of stone. They are of a dark blue-co- 
loured day-stone porphyry, very hard and sharp-edged ; 
which last character (one that the visitor will hardly fail 
to remark) becomes more striking as you approach the 
summit of the mountain, as if the stones farther down 
bad suffered some process of attrition in their descent. 
About a mile from the highest peak there is a spring, 
above which no water is to be found, and around which 
a thousand “ disjecta membra ” give the hint that here 
it is customary for the aspirant to leave his stores till 
his return. Here, then, do we deposit our fowl, our 
loaf, our kebbuck ; but, most venerable and venerated 
greybeard ! here do we not deposit thee. He who toils 
along a mountain’s breast, knows too well the virtue that 
is in thee to trust thee anywhere save near his heart ; 
and when we stand on the pinnade of the loftiest of 
King George’s hills, shall not our loyal lips pronounce his 
royal name over that essence which he esteems and ho- 
nours ? Shall we not give a cheer to our good Admiral 
from his own top-gallant bead ? 

Well, we have at length reached the summit; and, 
gentle reader, or rather, sweet fellow-traveller, we hope 
you are not overmuch fatigued. We now stand upon a 
long, narrow, irregular piece of table-land, horribly gash- 
ed by the Currie*. These an the afauedthe of a Ice- 
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men dous precipice, which forms the north side of the 
mountain, and which certainly is the most striking fea- 
ture it presents. Its height is 2000 feet, and it scarcely 
declines from the perpendicular. Launch over it one of 
these hard blocks of porphyry, you will hear a hundred 
wild echoes, and see smoke rising from a hundred jutting 
crags, but in that smoke the substance of the stone is dis- 
sipated, — it never reaches the bottom of the cliff. Many 
mnd varied, and far asunder, are the objects over which 
our eyes can range. We see at once the Atlantic and the 
German, the Western and the Eastern oceans. The 
Ltinnhe Loch, beginning at the bill's foot, runs far, far 
southward ; a painter would say it was foreshortened, for 
the billy isles which gorge it at its junction with the At- 
lantic, forty miles away, seem just beneath our feet. 
There is something grand in looking down upon a thou- 
sand hill-tops, as now we do in common with the eagle. 
Fir in the west, overtopping many intervening chains, 
are the singularly abrupt and ragged hills of Coolin, in 
Skye. To the south, Ben Cruachan, a two-headed giant, 
stands conspicuous ; and, in the east, springing graceful 
and conical from the margin of Loch Tay, Benlawers, 
“ above the rest in form and posture proudly eminent, 
stands like a tower.** Here and there through a niche in 
the sombre mountains, you gain a glimpse of some silvery 
current glittering down its narrow valley, or of the broad- 
er sheen of some expansive lake. Several patches of snow, 
like the remains of wreathes, sparkle In the shaded pkces, 
'and with handfuls of these it Is a pleasant July occupa- 
tion to pelt each other. The chill air, however, which 
at first was grateful, after the exertion of ascent, is soon 
felt piercing and painful, and we shall therefore not pro- 
tract our stay. 

Our descent, including a proper allowance of time for 
doing justice to our basketful at the well, will not occupy 
one-third so long as our upward struggle. It is on the 
southern part of the mountain, and by a route of much 
more uninterrupted steepness. You are soon imparadised 
In Glennevis, with a warm atmosphere around you, a 
soft sward beneath your feet, and for your companion 
down the glen, a sweet stream, with a fringe of fields and 
trees. Twenty minutes' walk conducts you to the inn 
from which you started in the morning. The last effort 
of the day is a scramble who shall have the sofa. And as 
you enjoy your siesta there, and are gratified by the sym- 
pathizing alacrity with which Nancy arranges the dinner- 
table, you find that it is full eight hours since you set out 
on your excursion, and you begin to wonder whether it 
be possible that you are not somewhat tipsy after having 
gulped your quarter of a quart of mountain dew. Be sa- 
tisfied that at its proper level the liquid has no quality of 
poison, and be assured, that without its kindly aid, you 
could not have scaled the capitoL 

The height of the mountain, I need scarcely add, is 
4380 feet. It is shapeless and huge, and from no point 
of view is the form it exhibits fine. It was in the middle 
of July we ascended it, and we were told that during the 
season only twelve adventurers had preceded us, and that 
among these there were two or three courageous fair onea 
We were pleased with the spirit of an English gentleman 
who, we were informed, had a few weeks before left the 
steam-vessel at Fort-William, where she lies over night 
previous to entering the canal, had seen the rising of the 
midsummer sun from the top of Bennevis, and resumed 
his place on board before the boiler had begun to hiss. 

FINE ARTS IN GLASGOW. 

THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 

The rage for criticising our Second Exhibition of the 
Works of Living Artists having somewhat subsided, I 
feel inclined to say a word or two about it and them. If 
the grandees of Glasgow be apathetic respecting sculpture 
and painting, it cannot be said that either the public or 
the conductors of the press are so. The one have filled 
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the large room of the Argyll Arcade, the other their co- 
lumns, with or about them. Never was there so much 
written on so small a matter, and, on the whole, well 
written too. All our Glasgow newspapers, save one, 
rushed into the field, and had each their favourites. The 
criticisms in the Chronicle, surmised to be from the prac- 
tised pen of a member of the Dilletanti Society, were, in 
genera], happily conceived, and tersely, perhaps too terse- 
ly, expressed ; but they were based on notions of art es- 
sentially correct. A young writer of talent, disguising 
himself in broad Scotch, for the purpose of saying shrewder 
things, followed the classical critic. The Free Press and 
its able editor entered with enthusiasm, but at perhaps 
too great length, and with too friendly and gentle a spi- 
rit, into the merits of nearly every picture, and found re- 
deeming points in them alL The Times was more eclec- 
tic, and this year bad no favourites. A young litterateur 
from Edinburgh, at present connected with the Courier, 
has distinguished that paper by very clever criticisms, 
with the most of which I agree, saving that which attack- 
ed my friend Henderson, who has one of the best por- 
traits in the Exhibition. As to the Herald, it is the ex- 
ception to which I alluded, and, I think, fitly and pro- 
perly so. Its honest and excellent editor, though him- 
self an accomplished scholar, and a man of taste, has al- 
most a contempt for the prattle about lee beaux arts, 
and objects of virtH, which so often makes up the whole 
of the pretensions of travelled connoisseurs and would- 
be dilletanti respecting the beautiful; and, assailed on 
every side by the solicitations of the partisans of exhibit- 
ors, “ to give some space to,” — u to look favourably on ,” — 
“ to say something kind of,” frc. frc., he has stoutly, perhaps 
gruffly, refused to meddle with a nest of hornets such 
as congregated artists frequently are. This is -all very 
well for one Journal, but it would never have done had a 
second stood out in the same way. The originality of 
resistance would then have been no more. — But now for 
our very brief coup-danl of the catalogue — the rose leaf 
added to the filled-up and brimming cup. 

The Edinburgh artists have this year shown much 
more of their temper than their talent to us. They cer- 
tainly do not all seem to have the mildness of the Kid* 
One of their number took the pet, last year, because he 
was presented with a piece of plate instead of money; and 
his brethren, in their most disinterested “ love for art,'* 
— that is the established phrase — and their “ anxiety for 
diffusing a knowledge of its principles,** have not sent, 
this season, half-a-dozen pictures to aid in civilizing us 
Bmotians ! Aberdeen is too far north for the indulgence 
of such folly. A Mr Giles, resident there, has sent an 
inconceivable number of pieces from his own pencil, and 
all of them clever. Some of them, indeed, are excellent ; 
bat just because so many from the same hand are to 
choose upon, I presume, not one of them has found a pur- 
chaser ! Not fewer than a round dozen of amateurs are 
exhibitors, with very diversified talents indeed. The 
water-colour drawings of Mr Davie, and the oil pictures, 
chiefly marine pieces, of Mr. C. Hutcheson, are very credit- 
able ; as are some beautiful pencil-sketches, particularly 
one of Doune Castle. However, the politeness of the 
“ hangmen'* of the Society, as the picture committee are 
facetiously called by all artists, is, with many of the pieces 
of “ amateurs,** much more conspicuous than the severity 
of their taste. 

There are, I think, three sets of gems in the Exhibi- 
tion. One comprises Glover’s landscapes ; the second, 
Barber's ; and the third, Graham’s portraits. According 
to the relative appreciation of these — which have all posi- 
tive and admitted merits — I should judge of the taste of 
a critic in the arts. Glover’s pieces appear to me to be 
exactly in landscape painting what Chan trey’s works an 
in sculpture, showing that which is beautiful in Nature 
with intense sympathy and great power, but without ex- 
aggeration and without soaring into the purely ideal. 
Barber, on the other bond, looks at Natorethnragha Claud 
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Lorrain glass. His painting is like Arabian poetry — all 
sunshine and roses. It is delicious to dream of each sonny 
skies and landscapes brightly green. It would be very 
tedious to live beneath the one, or amid the other. As for 
Graham, he will be the Titian of Scotland, when he for- 
gets that Titian, and Guido, and Carlo Dolce, lived. At 
pr es e n t, wherever he can, he makes his sitter — however 
Caledonian In reality — Italian in attitude and air ; and his 
glimpses of landscape are recollections of the Val d* Arno, 
rather than of the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire. It is a 
glorious fault, but he will amend it. Henderson, Gib- 
son, M*Nee, and perhaps Ross, are all good portrait 
painters, but not surpassing. Gibson is a fine colourist ; 
Henderson, a minutely faithful and fastidious copier of 
Nature. This is well ; but he is also equally so of tables 
and chairs, and this stiffens his pictures. He hates glare 
too, and he paints in dingy reds and russets ; but he has 
capital stuff about him. M‘Nee promises to be — nay, is — 
a bold and admirable sketcher ; but be is, as yet, too 
sketchy. His chalks are excellent ; and, in a year, he will 
work closer into his canvass. Mr Ross is surely clever ; 
hut this season he has not been very successful in any 
thing but getting to be Professor of Fainting in Ander- 
son's University. We have several pieces from that cle- 
ver artist, William Brown, who delineates so well the 
palaces of Scotland. They are unequal, hut none of them 
below par. That his superb view of Dundonald Castle 
should not have sold, is surprising. Donaldson, another 
Glasgow artist, makes rapid strides, — Fleming a Green- 
ock one, has made them. Bonar and Paterson send from 
Edinburgh the cleverest figure pieces in the Exhibition ; 
hut the latter asks too much for his, considering his pre- 
sent standing. Ten guineas is no bad proffer for his 
44 Boys Swimming." I made it, but no purchase. The 
sales, however, have on the whole been good. One gen- 
tleman — A. M*Lelinn, Esq — has distinguished himself 
greatly by his liberal and tasteful selections. We could 
say to many that we wot of, “ Go thou and do likewise." 


ME CAMPBELL'S STATUARY. 

Last week we announced to our readers that Mr 
Campbell's model for a statue of the Earl of Hopetoun, 
had been placed in the exhibition rooms of the Royal In- 
stitution. Since that time, some other pieces of sculp- 
ture, by the same artist, have been added. The hurried 
and unsatisfactory manner in which we were formerly 
able to notice the principal work, and the additional ma- 
terials now supplied for forming a judgment of Mr C.’s 
talents, have induced us to return to the subject. 

The works of this gentleman at present in the rooms of 
the Institution are, the statue of Lord Hopetoun, a female 
figure, a child, and five busts. Thsstatus of the nobleman 
Is coktssaL His lordship is represented in a Roman dress, 
the toga falling in simple folds over the left arm, the hand 
of which holds his sheathed sword. The right hand, 
holding a bridle, rests on the mane of his home, which 
stands directly behind him, its head d e pressed, and, as it 
were, robbing on one of its fore-legs. His countenance Is 
turned a little to the left, and looking down on the spec- 
tator. The outline, from the depressed head of the horse 
along its neck, np to the head of the human figure, is 
easy; with regird to the descending line on the other side, 
the protrusion of the animal’s haunches breaks it into two, 
in a manner not quite so satisfactory to the eye. The 
head of the horse we almost incline to pronounce perfect, 
so fine is its farm, so expressive of life and fire, with its 
starting eyeballs, its swelling veins, and the conformation 
of its mouth champing on the bit. The bends of the fet- 
locks in the legs upon which it is planted are highly 
expressive of elasticity. The whole figure of the horse Is 
good. . The attitude of the Earl is natural, unconstrained, 
and dignified. A likeness to the original has been retained 
in the countenance, hut not so slavishly as to interfere 
with the effect of the sUtoefta a work of art. 'Die idea 


heightening and protrusion of the brow has been intro- 
duced with good effect. The only detail that we feel in- 
clined to olyect to is the right arm, which Is not suffi- 
ciently rested on the neck of the horse, and leaves in con- 
sequence a feeling of exertion in the mind of the spectator, 
at variance with the general impression of the statue. The 
execution of the whole, however, is classical and highly 
finished— —The female figure is represented silting on a 
block of stone, the head bent forward and depressed, as if 
looking at a vessel die holds in her hands. It is naked 
except the legs, around which some drapery is wrapped. 
There is great beauty of form in this statue, and a fine 
fleshy effect. The arrangement of the drapery is perhaps 
a little too finlcaL — The figure of the child is, we have 
no doubt, a s ucc es sf ul likeness, but there Is nothing parti- 
cular about it, — The beet busts are, that of a gentleman, 
near the child, and that of a lady, on the chimney-piece, 
beside the female figure. There is a bust of a lady, beside 
the child, to which Mr Campbell seems to have wished to 
give a high finish, but which he has made formal, and 
dared the outlines too sharp and cutting. 

From these remarks, our readers will be able to gather 
that we think highly of Mr Campbell’s talents ; although 
we must decline pronouncing a definitive sentence on him, 
until we have opportunities for a larger induction. 


THE DRAMA. 

Madame Vxsrais concluded her engagement of twelve 
nights on Thursday evening. The houses sbe drew were 
in genera] respectable, though not either crowded or bril- 
liant. Sbe has not made a great impression In Edinburgh, 
and the general opinion unquestionably is, that she is but 
a second-rate actress. For our own part, we have seen 
no cause to deviate from the sentiments we expressed last 
Saturday. In a very inferior line of parts, she is grace- 
ful and clever, and this is all the praise to which we deem 
her entitled. As to her singing, we have been told that 
her “ Cherry Ripe" is superior to Miss Noel’s. We deny 
the fact ; but even though it were the case, why, in Hear 
ven’s name, bring her into comparison with Miss Noel, 
whose style of singing was entirely different, and of a 
far higher order ? One verse of Miss Noel’s “ Kathleen 
O’More,” or of any of her Scotch ballads, was worth all 
the “ Cherry Ripes ” Madame Vcstris ever chanted. 
There was soul and feeling in Miss Noel’s songs ; — there 
is nothing but a little glitter and a little execution In those 
of Vestris. In one word, she knows how to do a smart 
thing, but she has little or no conception of aught beyond. 

lu a dramatic article in the Scotsman of Wednesday 
lost, we find the following passage in reference to what 
we and others have said of Vestris : — “ Certainly the tone 
assumed by some of our critical brethren Is not calculated 
to attract the visits of the Metropolitan actors ; which we 
are sorry for, not only on account of the privation we may 
thereby suffer in our theatrical amusements, but for the 
injury it may occasion to the interests of the Theatre it- 
self. In this instance, received as Madame Vestris has 
been by the public, with applause and approbation, we 
hope she will not suffer the opinions of a few individuals 
to prevent her returning to us ; for, in the present dearth 
of dramatic talent, the loss would be serious, not only to 
us, but we suspect also to the Theatre." Now this Is 
sheer nonsense. In criticising an actor or actress, we do 
not, In the first instance, care one farthing whether our 
remarks may frighten the metropolitan actors, or be de- 
trimental to the pecuniary interests of the Theatre here. 
We are anxious only to state what we feel to be just re- 
garding the Individual in question ; and, we are well 
aware, that If we conscientiously observe this rule, our 
criticisms, however severe they may sometimes be, will not 
deprive us of a visit from one really clever actor, and so 
far from injuring the Theatre, will ultimately do it a 
most important service, by pointing out to the manage- 
ment. those pereops who are me*t likely to be received 
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with well-deserved applause. It Is true, we may have 
been instrumental towards frightening Vestris a little, 
but this was exactly what we meant to be, and we do not 
anticipate the downfall of the drama among us, though 
we should never again behold the light of her counte- 
nance. 

The Edinburgh Theatrical Fund Society are to have a 
public dinner early in the ensuing year, for the benefit of 
the Fund. This society, of whose plan and purposes we 
highly approve, has existed since the year 1819, but was 
remodelled upon a more comprehensive scale in 1827. 
Our readers will not have forgotten the splendid public 
dinner which took place upon that occasion, attended by up- 
wards of three hundred gentlemen, with Sir Walter Scott 
in the chair. It was, perhaps, the most memorable public 
dinner which has ever been seen in Edinburgh, for it was 
there that the Author of M Waveriey” first spoke to his 
countrymen, and said, “ I am the man ;** — and when 
the youngest who were present .are old and grey, it will 
be something for them to tell their grandchildren that 
they themselves saw the iron-mask removed from the 
wizards face, and heard from his own lips the confession 
of his Immortality. To a certain extent this event was 
extrinsic to the occasion, but it is enough to hallow with 
delightfad associations any subsequent dinner of the same 
society. We have no doubt, therefore, that whether Sir 
Walter Scott, or the Duke of Buccleuch, or Lord Elcho, 
or any one else, be in the chair, the meeting will be nu- 
merous and brilliant. We are glad to know that the af- 
fairs of the Fund are in a prosperous condition, supported 
principally by the annual subscriptions of non-resident 
members, and by many handsome donations which have 
been received from various quarters. The resident mem- 
bers do not exceed fifteen or sixteen, and consist of the most 
respectable portion of the company here, who contribute 
each one shilling a-week during the theatrical season. 
The affairs of the society are managed hy a committee, 
consisting of Messrs Pritchard, Denham, G. Stanley, and 
Mackay, the latter acting as treasurer. Mrs H. Sid- 
donsand Mr Murray are the trustees, in whose hands are 
deposited the funds for behoof of the society. The annual 
subscription to non-resident members is two guineas ; and 
the benefit to be derived from becoming either a resident 
or non-resident member, is thus expressed in the schedule 
of “ Rules and Regulations — “ Any Member of this 
Society who shall have regularly contributed to its fund 
for the space of seven years, shall, on being incapacitated 
by age, accident, or Infirmity, to exercise his or her du- 
ties as an actor or actress, be entitled to an annuity of 
forty pounds from the Society, unless his or her indepen- 
dent income shall exceed forty pounds per annum, in 
which event the annuity given by this Society shall suffer 
an abatement equal to such excess. But should any part 
of that additional income be derived from the industrious 
exercise, by the claimant, of any faculty or talent, then 
the claimant shall be allowed half of the annual sum so 
saved to the fund." To this Is added another rule : — 
“ Any Member of this Society who shall have regularly 
contributed for seven years, shall, upon attaining the age 
of sixty, if a male, and of fifty-five, if a female, be enti- 
tled to claim upon the ground of age,** it fcing understood 
that no person who is above the age of forty-five at the 
time of application can be admitted a member. It is 
perfectly clear that the objects of the Society are in the 
highest degree benevolent and useful, and ought to meet 
with every proper encouragement. In the words of Sir 
Walter Scott , — * It would be ungrateful and unkind 
were those who have sacrificed their youth to our amuse- 
ment, not to receive the reward due to them, but be re- 
duced to every kind of hardship in their old age. Who 
can think of poor Falstaff going to bed without his cup of 
sack, or of Macbeth feeding on bones as marrowless as 
those of Banquo ?” We shall be glad on all occasions to 
lend our .assistance towards forwarding the views of the 
Theatrical Fund Society. 0lt fTeffctrvf. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO ▲ CANARY BIRD B SCAPED FROM ITS CAGE. 

By the late Alexander Balfour. 

Poor, reckless bird ! youll rue the hour 
You rashly left your wiry bower ; 

Unfit on feckless wing to scour 
Alang the sky ; 

Though, like the lark, you hope to tower. 

And mount on high. 

I ferly aair you thought na shame 
To leave a snug and eosie hame, 

Wi* comforts mair than I can name, 

Whare friends caress’d you ; 

To play the madly losing game, 

What freak possess’d you ? 

On Anna's lap you sat to rest. 

And sometimes fondly made your nest 
In gentle Mary’s virgin breast — 

E’en dared to sip 

Sweets, might have made a monarch blest, 

Frae Emma’s lip. 

Your comfort was their daily care. 

They fed you wi' the daintiest fare ; 

And now, through fields of trackless air. 

You’ve ta’en your flight ; 

Left a* your friends wi’ hearts fu’ sair. 

Without Good-night ! 

* 

Frae morn to e’en you blithely sang. 

Till a* the room around you rang ; 

Your bosom never felt the pang 
O’ want or fear ; 

Nor greedy glede, nor pussie’s fang. 

Were ever near. 

When testing out, in wanton play. 

Some bonnie, calm, and cloudless day. 

You cost your ee o'er gardens gay, 

And skies sae dear, 

And deem’d that ilka month was May 
Throughout the year : 

When gay green leaves the woods adorn. 

And fields are fair wi* springing corn. 

To brush the pearly dews of morn. 

And spread your plumes, 

Where sweetly smiles the sna’-white thorn. 

Or primrose blooms ; 

On gowany braes to sit and sing, 

While budding blrks their odours fling. 

And blooming flowers around you spring. 

To glad your ee, 

To hop the wild-rose wi* your wing,— 

The thought was glee. 

Poor, fllghter’d thing ! you little ken 
What posses in the flowery glen ; 

When you can neither flee nor fan’. 

You'll wish fu’ fain 
That you were in your cage again ; 

But with in vain. 


Nae doubt you think your freedom sweet ; 
Youll change your mind when blashy weet, 
Keen piriing hail, or chilling sleet, 

Your feathers daidles 
'Twad 111 befit your slender feet 
In dubs to piMhi* 
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Though summer blooms hi beauty rare, 

I fear you’ll dine but bauchly there ; 

You canna feed, when fields are bare. 

On hips and haws, 

Or scart and scrape for coarser fare, 

Like corbie craws. 

November winds will nip the flower, 

Then comes the cauld and pelting shower. 
And shivering in the leafless bower, 

Wi’ droukit wing. 

You, while the dark clouds round you lower, 
Forget to sing. 

When freezing winds around you bla*, 

O’er glittering wreaths o’ drifted sna’, 

And robin hides in sheltering ha’, 

Wi' hardy form, 

I fear your chance, poor bird, is sma’, 

To bang the storm ! 

But you will never see that day, 

Ne’er shiver on the naked spray, 

For lang before the leaves decay, 

Some hapless morn 
To ruthless hawk you’ll fall a prey, 

Your plumage tom ! 

Was’t Freedom, say, or Pleasure’s name. 
That lured you frae your cozie hame ? 
Whichever, I can hardly blame, 

Though you’ll repent it ; 

For wiser folk have done the same. 

And sair lament! L 

I’ve kent the rich, but restless swain, 

For Liberty, or sordid gain, 

Leave Albion’s fair and fruitful plain 
Wi* scornfu’ ee, 

To search beyond the western main 
For bliss to be : 

And in Columbia’s forests deep, 

Where Indians prowl and serpents creep, 

He dream’d of Scotia in his sleep, 

Still fondly dear ; 

Or waking, turn'd to sigh and weep 
The bootless tear. 

’Tis naething strange for folks to think, 

If Pleasure for a moment blink. 

Her noon-tide sun will never sink ; 

And birds and men 
She leads to dark destruction's brink 
Before they ken. 


TO VIVIAN. 

Go to the palace of light and song — 

Smile- with the young and the fair ! 

My spirit is with thee in that bright throng, 

To bless and to guard thee there ! 

Leave me to silence and thought alone. 

And sorrow my guest shall be ; 

Since joy cannot lighten my eyes when thou'rf gone, 
They shall glisten in tears for thee. 

Gaze on the forms full of life and grace 
That flit through the gay halls by, 

Read the glad soul in each radiant face. 

As in streams we may read the sky ; 

But if in the wreaths round their brows that twine, 
A pale drooping flow ’ret you sec, 

Think of my heart that was wither'd for thine, 

And read it ap emblem of me ! 


List to the music that cheerfully floats 
'Mid the sparkle of wine and mirth, 

When the soul ascends with the joyous notes. 

As the lark up to heaven from earth ! 

But if a lone harp, that once answer'd to joy. 

There bangs untouch’d, unstrung. 

Think of the soul whose bliss you call’d forth. 
Whose chords you so wildly wrung ! 

Then go to the palace of light and song. 

Smile with the young and the fair ! 

My spirit is with thee in that bright throng. 

To bless and to guard thee there ! 

But come when the fever of pleasure is past 
Once more to my silent bower ; 

When my soul has fled to its borne at last. 

Then think of the harp and the flower ! 

Gcrtiudb. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Oca readers will be glad to learn, that a third volume of the Ca- 
binet, or the Selected Beauties of Literature, la- ip preparation. It 
will be published in monthly Parts) and. from the acknowledged 
taste of its editor, Mr Aitken, there is every reason to believe that it 
will be, if possible, a still more delightful volume than either of the 
two which have preceded it 

One of our enterprising Edinburgh publishers has the following 
new works In preparation : — An Historical Account at Discoveries 
and Travels in North America ; including the United States, Canada, 
the Shores of the Polar Sea, and the Voyages in Search of a North- 
West Passage ; with Observations on Emigration. By Hugh Mur- 
ray, Esq*. F.R.S.E Illustrated by a Map of North America. 2 vok. 
8vo.— Political Economy ; an Enquiry into the Natural Grounds of 
Right to Vendible Property, or Wealth. By Samuel Read. 8vo. — 
Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones; now first compiled tram his 
original Journals, Correspondence, and other Papers, brought from 
Paris by his Hein at the time of his Death, and fiom his Letters to 
his Relations in Scotland. Including an Account of hit Services un- 
der Prince Potemkin, in the celebrated Russian Campaign against 
the Turks, in the Black Sea, in 1788. 8 vols. lfroo — Studies in Na- 
tural History ; exhibiting a popular View of the most striking and 
interesting Objects of the Material World. By William Rhind, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical, and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated by Engravings, lfrao.— Oliver Cromwell, a Poem. In 
Three Books.— A Glance at London, Brussels, and Paris. By the 
same Author. 

There is announced, for early publication, a work, entitled Celtic 
Manners, as pieserved among the Scots Highlanders) being an Ac- 
count, Historical and Descriptive, of the Inhabitants, Antiquities, 
and National Peculiarities of Scotland, more particularly of the 
northern, or Gaelic parts of the country, where the singular habits of 
the aboriginal Celts are most tenaciously retained. By James Logan, 
Corresponding Member of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 
In one thick volume, demy 8vo, illustrated by numerous Engravings, 
and accurate Drawings of the Tartans, Ac. of the various Highland 
Clans. 

Shortly will appear, The Home Book t or Young Housekeeper** 
Manual. A Complete System of Domestic Economy, cal c ulat ed for 
the guidance of persons having the management of a household of 
either gTeat or small extent) and containing useful rules for the ge- 
neral government of a family ; with a simple and comprehensive 
system of Household Accounts, and valuable directions for effectual- 
ly checking the many impositions practised upon respectable families, 
by servants, Ac. The whole deduced from forty -five years' practical 
experience, by a Grandmother. 

The A then aid, or Modern Grecians, a Poem; with Notes charac- 
teristic of the manners and customs of the Greeks ami Turks, by 
Henry J. Bradfieid, Is announced. 

Sir Walter Scott's forthcoming History of Scotland, from the ear- 
liest historic records down to the union of the crowns, is not, like the 
series of the Tales of a Grandfather, avowedly selected and adapted 
for young persons, but was undertaken with a different view, and for 
a different class of readers. It is intended to form a part of the His- 
tory of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in six small octavo volumes, 
which we have already announced— Sir James Mackintosh being en- 
gaged for England, and Moore for Ireland, which work he will com- 
mence as soon as he publishes his long-promised Life of Byron, now 
neatly ready. 
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Messrs Whittaker A Co. have for some time pest been preparing 
three series of Popular Histories, under the title of Cabinets of Lite- 
rary, Philosophical, Scientific, and Political History. The work Is to 
be published in parts, some of which, from the pans of d i sti n gu i s h e d 
writers, are in a state of forwardness. 

The first Number of a Dublin Literary Gazette is to appear an Sa- 
turday the fd of January next. We have read the Prospectus, which 
Is ably written ; and, if the work itself be well conducted, we see no 
reasoo why its success should <not ha commensurate with that of the 
Edinburgh Litsrary Journal, or any similar publication, by 
which a desideratum, the want of which had been long Celt, is sup- 
plied to a country. 

On the first Wednesday of 1830 Is to appear. The Foreign Literary 
Gasette. It is to be a weekly epitome of Continental and Domestic 
Science, Literature, and Arts. 

Mr Grattan has a new work in the Press, called the Heiress of 
Bruges, which will appear very soon. 

Mr T . K. Harvey has just finished the second seriss of the Ronumee 
of History, which will he published immediately. 

A History of China, collected from authentic sources, end trans- 
lated Aram original documents. Is in preparation, by Mr Thoms. 

The Young Lady's Book will he published towards the end of this 
month. It is to be a complete Manual of all those elegant pursuits 
•« which grace the person or adorn the mind." The work will be 
richly hound in 41k, and the engravings are eight hundred In 
number. 

Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life are in a forward state, and will 
appear next month. 

An Account of the early History, Religion and Mythology, Civil 
and Domestic Institutions, Arts, Language, and Literature of the 
Dorians ; with new and improved Maps of the Peloponnese and Ma- 
cedonia, translated from the German of C. O. Muller, is announced. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Monro, late Governor of Madras, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. author of the *« Subaltern,** la in the press. 

Dr Southey's Third Volume of the History of the late War in 
Spain and Portugal, is for advanced at pram, and wilt he published 
in November. 

The following works, connected with the important subject of 
health, are announced : — Health without Physic, or Cordials for 
Youth. Manhood, and Old Age, including Maxims, medical, moral, 
and facetious, for the Prevention of Disease, and the attainment of 
a long and vigorous life | by an Old Physic lan. — Economy of the 
Hands, Feet, Fingers, and Toes; which includes the prevention, 
Ireatmeot, and care of corns, buanious, and deformed nails t in a 
small pocket volume.— A Familiar Treatise on Nervous Affections, 
Disorders of the Head. Chest, Stomach, and Bowels ; by J. Steven- 
son, M. D. — The History and Treatment of Coughs, Colds, and of 
the Winter Complaints, by the same author. 

Mr Colburn It may not he generally known to our readers that 
* Mr Colburn, the extensive publisher, has lately taken a partner, and 
that the gentleman with whom he has associated himself is Mr 
Richard Bentley, lately of the firm of Messrs S. and R. Bentley, 
the well-known printers. Mr Bentley is a near relative of the late 
John Nichols, Esq. the eminent antiquary and topographer. 

A Radical Kino.— It is stated In a Paris paper, thatthe Poems of 
the King of Bavaria have actually been Interdicted in Austria, as of 
a republican and seditious tendency 1 

Another Royal Port. — The Canton Register states, that the 
Emperor of China has written an ode on the capture and destruction 
of the fortress of Changkihur, where some rebels have for a long 
time resisted the authority of the government This ode has been 
printed, and a copy of it sent to each of the Princes and grand dig- 
nitaries of the empire, who have, as In duty bound, acknowledged 
the receipt of it in terms of becoming panegyric ; and h:s Celestial 
Majesty has thought fit to print all their letters of acknowledgment 
in the Pekin Gazette ! The ode which has called forth this torrent 
of admiring criticism, consists of twenty-four lines. 

Naur Opera bv Mot art.— A musical discovery of singular inte- 
rest has Just been made public at Manheim— nothing less than a 
hitherto unknown opera of Mosart. It Is called, ** La Pinta Oiardi- 
niera,** and consists of three acta. The Musical Gazette of Leipsic 
•tales that Mosart composed this opera in his eighteenth year (1771.) 
for the theatre of Munich. 

The difficult task of translating the odes of Pindar has been un- 
dertaken by a young Polish poet. He has been very successful in 
some of his attempts. The odes already translated have appeared 
at Urtua, the original Oreek text being printed by the ride of the 
Polish. 

Mr Steber, of Prague, is about to publish at Paris his long-pro- 
mised work on the cure of hydrophobia, which he has spent nine 
years In completing. According to Mr Steber, hydrophobia is not a 
disease, but a metastasis, or termination of a disease; and his me- 
thod of cure b applied to make the contagion quit its place. 

A German Divine’s notions of Sobribtv — Sobriety is com- 
parative. Nature accommodates men** constitution* to the **] and 




cli m a te in which they live. On the Rhine, men, women, and child- 
ren, drink wines, which we reckon costly, without stint, and thrive 
upon them. The lent sermon of the Bishop oi Frier b abundantly 
redolent of the kindly and jolly influence at hb land's balsam. The 
following is an extract:— •« Brethren, to whom the high privfiegejof 
repentance and penanoe has been conceded, you feel the sin of sou- 
ring the gifts of Providence. But abusus non tolttt usum. It b 
written, * Wine maketh glad the heart of man.* It follows, then, 
that to use wine moderately b our duty. Now, there b dnsblsq 
none of my male hearers who cannot drink his four bottles without 
affecting hb brain ; let him, however, if by the fifth or sixth bottle 
he nolonger knows hb own wife, if he begin to beat and kick hb 
children, and look on hb dearest friend as an enemy, refrain from an 
excess, dbpleseing to God and man, and which renders him con- 
temptible in the eyes of hb fellows. But, whoever, after drinking 
hb ten or twelve bottles, retains his senses sufficiently to support his 
tottering neighbour, or manage hb household aflkirs, or execute the 
commands of hb spiritual and temporal superiors, 1st him take hb 
•hate quietly, aud be tharkful for hb talent. SHU, let him be cau- 
tious how he exceed this, for man b weak, and hb powers limited. 
It b but seldom that our kind Creator extends to any one the gracri 
to be able to drink safely sixteen bottles, of which privilege he hath 
held me, the meanest of hb servants, worthy. And since no one can 
say of me that I have ever broke out in causeless rage, or foiled to 
recognise my household friends and relations, or neglected the per- 
formance of my spiritual duties, I may, with thankfulness and a 
good conscience, use the gift which hath been intrusted to me. And 
you, my pious heavers, each take modestly your allotted portion) 
and, to avoid all excess, follow the precept of St Peter—* Try all, 
and stick by the best.’ " 

Theatrical Gossip. — \ new tragedy, entitled •* Epicharb," (a very 
awkward name) written by Mr Lister, the author of the Noveb of 
" Granby," and " Herbert Lacy," was to be produced on Wednes- 
day evening at Drury Lane. Young plays the hero, and Mbs Phil- 
Ups the heroine— At Covent Garden, ** The First of May, or a 
Royal Love Match," a piece In two acts, by a Lady— Mbs Hill— has 
been pretty well recti red— Matthews and Yates have been quarrel- 
ttng with EUbton and T. P. Cooke, hut we hope the matter will be 
amicably adjusted soon.— Mbs Fanny Kemble b to appear speedily in 
the part of Brftddrra.— Sinclair has returned to Drury Lane, after an 
absence of five years —Jones has already made a very favourable lid- 
preasion at Covent Garden, and b likely soon to rival hb namesake, 
the London Jones.— De Begub has opened the Dublin Theatre with 
hb Italian corps. — The Birmingham Musical Festival has gone off 
bdlliantiy and successfully. The principal attractions were Mali- 
bran, Raton, and Braham ; and the company was equal in number 
and respectability to that of any preceding year.— The Newport 
Theatre has been sold to the Wesleyan Methodists, who are fitting 
it up as a chapel : but on the whole, the English provincial theatres 
are notin the deplorable state which has been generally represent- 
ed. A season of only four weeks at Bristol cleared upwards of t00/. 
—at Oxford the manager put in hb pocket 12001. after a season of 
three months— and at Worthington the season has been moat soo- 
eessfUL— Vestris has been succeeded here by Braham and Mbs PMI- 
Hpa. — Miss Smithson has been performing at Gbsgow, but the theatre 
there b not, we have been informed, in the best order as yet. 

Weekly List or Performances. 

Oct. 10— Oct. 16. 

Sat. Marriage of Figaro, * The L.100 Bank Note. 

Mon. Paul Pry . Sf Giovanni in London . 

Tubs. Lord qf The Manor , 8f The Subtime and Beaut \fuL 
Wan. Home , Sweet Hornet ‘Twould Puzzle a Conjuror, $ Gkmtnni 
in London. 

True. Know your Own Mind , $s The Sublime and Beautiful • 

Frl The Deed's Bridge , $ Cramond Brig. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" E.’a" communications will be of nre to us.— The prose and 
poetry of " Mr Valentine Green" will not suit us.— The contributions 
from Lerwick shaU have a place.— We hope to have room soon for 
" T. B. J.," *< W. W.»” « H. M. G." of Glasgow, and others; also for 
the lines “ To my Sister on receiving a Present"—" M. R." will not 
suit us.—" The Mysterious Hand" in our next. 

We have received the '* Stanzas" by Mr William Msyne of Glas- 
gow, and regret that we have no room for them in to-day's Number. 
We understand that some of his poems are to be read publicly in 
Glasgow next week; and, from what we know of their merits, we 
certainly thii.k that hit townsmen will omit an opportunity of show- 
ing a desire to countenance genius if the attendance be not good. 

The Review of Dr Brown’s " Antiquities of the Jews " win posi- 
tively appear in our nextt as also " Recollections of the Deed, 
No. IL" 
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(DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THJj KINO.) . 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 


Published this day. 

Price 12s. 

THE transactions of the medico- 

CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY OP EDIN BURGH. 

YoL III. Pert II. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Go. L oudon. 


SPLENDID EDITIONS. 

CHEAPNESS AND PORTABILITY. 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, 

In One Volume, Imperial 8vo, 

Price L.1. 11s. 6d. 

Stereotyped, without abridgement, from the original folio Edition of 
1753, with numerous additions, emendations, and improvements. 
By the Rev. B, W. 3EASTON, M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 

Revised and Corrected 
By WILLIAM ELLIS. Eso. M.A. 

Of King's College, Aberdeen. 

•• Encouraged, wc trust, by the deserved success of the edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary in one large 8vo volume, we have here its La- 
tin counterpart -a publication on which we do not hesitate to be- 
stow our most unqualified praise. Ainsworth’s has always been, what 
it merited, a popular Thesaurus; and for ready reference to the 
student, none better could be constructed. There were, however, as 
there must be in all works of the kind, many errors, either original, 
or such as had crept in through careless reprinting ; and we are glad 
to see a multitude of these rectified by the industry and judgment of 
the present editor. In other respects, also, great and notorious im- 
provements have been effected— retrenchment of what was obsolete 
or unnecessary, and amplification where the nature of the explana- 
tions required it. Altogether (and we have looked carefully through 
many intricate examples to enable us to give this honest opinion)— 
altogether we can most unreservedly recommend this volume as 
one of the best guides to eariy classical attainments, and also one of 
the completest Latin Dictionaries, that has ever courted public fa- 
vour.’’— Literary Gazette. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 

Complete In One Volume, price L.2, h. fau Cloth. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the 
Words are deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their dif- 
ferent Significations by Examples from the best Writers 1 to which 
are prefixed, a History of the Language, end an English Gram- 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Stereo t y p ed verbatim from the Last Edition oorrected 
by the Doctor. 

••This Edition of Johnbom*§ Dictionary, * stereotyped verba- 
tim from the lest folio Edition corrected by the Doctor/ is eminent- 
ly deserving of notice for Us accuracy, the beauty of its Typography 
Mid the character of its Arrangements .”— Uterary Gazette. 

•* As a specimen of Typographical art. the Work before us is a 
splendid contribution to our Libraries. It unites elegance, durabi- 
lity* exquisite accuracy, and convenience of form, in a manne r alto- 
gether unprecedented . 1 ’— Monthly Review. 

HENRYS BIBLE COMPLETE. 

In three handsome vols. imperial 8vo, price U, Ida. In Cloth, 
AN EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 

By MATTHEW HENRY, V.D.M. 

To which are prefixed, the Memoirs of the Lifo, Character, and 
Writings of the Author. 

By J. B. WILLI AMS, Eeg F.S.A. 

M It may almost seem presumptuous to venture upon sqv recom- 
mendation of the greatest English commentator on the Holy Scrip- 
tures s and having recently expressed a decided opinion as to the me- 
rits of Matthew Henry's Bible, it is quite unnecessary to repeat for- 
mer commendations. This we will say, that every man ought to 
T os e e i s this great man’s Commentary who een afford it. With this 
feeling strongly fixed on our minds, we are truly glad to introduce 
to our readers an edition of this extraordinary work, which, in 
compactness end economy, far surpasses every former attempt ; and 
which demonstrates the ingenuity and taste or the enterprising print- 
er who has supplied a desideratum so worthy of the age. The pub- 
lic are greatly indebted to the men who thus places a valuable and 
expensive work within the reach of persons of ordinary means. The 
Lire prefixed to this edition is the one lately furnished by Mr WU- 
Hants, a descendant of Matthew Henry’s family, and a sincere lover 
of all nonconformist memorials. The printer and the publisher have 
our warmest thanks.”— Evan. Mag. 

This Edition is also published in Parts, at 8s. each, and may be 
taken periodically, at the convenience of Purchasers ; and for the 
further accommodation of the Public, this Work may be had in 
Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling each. Sold by all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 

London : Josarn Oolk Robinson, if. Poultry; sold by Con- 
stall* A Co. Edinburgh, 


This day is published. 

Price 3*. fid. doth boards; or 5s. fine paper, 

VOL. XL VII. OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY ; 

Being Volume I. of a 

LIFE 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

COMPRISING THR 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

From the Year 1642, till the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, LL.D., Leith. 

In Two Volumes. 

Edinburgh: Constable and Co. London: Hurst, Cbajcc% 
and Co. 

The Second Volume will appear on the 7th November, and. In ad- 
dition to the usual Vignette, will contain a fine Portrait of CromwelL. 


NAVAL SKETCHES. 

Just published, 

In a handsome 12mo Volume, price 4s. boards, 

T.IFE on BOARD a MAN-OF-WAR ; including 

** a Full Account of The BATTLE of N AVAR1NO. 

By a BRITISH SEAMAN. 

This little work consists of a suednet Narrative of (he personal ad- 
ventures of a British Sailor in his Majesty’s Service, from hi* first en- 
tering on board till the period of his difcharge after the Battle of 
Navarino: and illustrates, by a scries of sketches, the char.-cter, 
manners, and habits of British Tars, who form so peculiar and inte- 
resting s class of the community. It also embrace* Sketches of thd 
Maltese, Portuguese, Ac. As the Narrator served in the Genoa, nfo 
the Battle of Navarino, a full account is given of all that came und«^ 
his own observation during that sanguinary conflict, and much new 
light is thrown on the conduct of that Vessel and its Commander, 
regarding which so great an interest has been excited in the public 
mind by the recent Court-Martial at Portsmouth. 

Blackib, Fullarton, A Co. Glasgow; A. Fullarton A Co. 
Edinburgh; W. F. Wakkman, Dublin; and Jam a a Duncam 
London. 


This dsy is published. 

By Thomas Clark, 38, George Street, 

Price Six Shillings, 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW. No. VIIL 

x CONTENT*. 

Art. I. Phrenology ^11. Letters on Germany, by a German.— III. 
Modem French Drama.— IV- M (tiler ; the Dorians.— V. Bourrienne; 
Napoleon Buonaparte.— VI. Political Economy.— VII. Goldoni, 
Gossi, Nota, Giraud ; Modern Italian Comedy. — VIII. The CM.— 
IX. General Jackson ; The United S»ates of America.- X.— XV. 
6kort Reviews opthx N* wear Classical, Italian, Faxwcit, 
Spanish, Gunman, and Danish Publications — XVI. Conti- 
nental Literary Intelligence.— XVI 1. Important Foreign Publications 
of the last Three Months. 

London: Black, Young, A Young; Bossano* A CtM and 
Whittakxr A Co. ; T. Clark, Edinburgh; Hor»*a A Smith, 
Dublin. 

NO. IX. WILL UK PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 


DANCING. 


MR DUN has resumed his Teaching at No. 7, 

x A India Street, which is In the immediate vicinity of the 
Edinburgh Academy, and Circus Place School, and about tm 
minutes' walk from the High School. 

Hoarding Establishments and Private Families attended. 


FENCING. 

MR JOHNSTON, Teacher of FENCING, has 

ATA Re-opened his CLASSES fur the Season. Terms as follower 
A Lesson every Day, per Month, L.1, Is. 

Three Lessons a- Week, per do. 10s. 6d* 

Private Tuition upon equally moderate Terms. 

Mr J. has erected the Horiaontal Gymnastic Poles for the use oC 
his Pupils. 

16, James’s Square. 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robcrtbon A Atkinson, Glasgow ; W. Corky, 
Jun. A Co., Dublin; Hurst. Crancb, A Co. Londqn 1 and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Heed, throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price 6 d. or Stamped , and tent free by poet, 1(M. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Keepsake, fir 1890. Edited by Frederick Mantel 

Reynolds. London. Hurst, Chance, ft Co., and R. 

Jennings. 8vo, pp. 952. 

This is the most costly of all the Annuals. It sells for 
a guinea, and the others for twelve shillings. It ought, 
therefore, to be superior to any of them, and this year we 
think it is. The embellishments, of which there are 
eighteen, including the presentation plate, are truly beauti- 
ful ; and the literary contents, especially in so far as re- 
gards the prose, are highly interesting, and of much in- 
trinsic merit. The illustrations we shall not at present 
stop to describe, being well aware that any description 
could but feebly convey to the reader the pleasure to be 
derived from the actual contemplation of works of art so 
splendid and select. Wilkie’s picture, however, of the 
« Prittoaas Doris washing the feet of the Pilgrims,” wo 
urns* barely mention; as also M The Bride," by LeaUa^- 
the M Widow of Etna,” by Deveria, — and the “ Prophet of 
8t Paul’s,** by Chalon, chefi-d'ctuvre which would reflect 
credit on any age or country. With the last, in particular, 
we are charmed to an extraordinary degree. Much as 
we have admired some of Chalon's works, we did not 
think he was able to produce any thing so fine aa this. 
The female figure is almost perfect In iu loveliness, and 
contrasts with the Black Page and the old Astrologer, both 
exquisitely conceived, in a manner too delightful ever to j 
he forgotten after being once seen. Charles Heath has i 
bestowed ail his labour upon the engraving, and every one | 
knows, that when Charles Heath labours, it is with al- 
most unequalled delicacy of touch, and invariably with ' 
an effect and a success correspondent. 

The first article In the volume Is a Tragedy In prose, 
by Sir Walter Scott, which is of Itself enough to secure 
the success of the work. In a short prefatory notice, Sir 
Walter informs us, that this tragedy was written nearly 
thirty yean ago, and was modelled upon the German 
school of dramatic writing, which at that time had be- 
come fashionable, in consequence of the impression which 
the productions of Goethe and Schiller had made upon the 
British public. The story was partly taken from a Ger- 
man romance, hut the scenes and Incidents were much 
altered. It was at one time on the point of being pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, when John Kemble and bis sister, 
Mrs 8iddon% would have supported the principal parts ; 
lmt ss s a s doubts whether the plot was such as to secure 
Its s u ocem with an English audience ultimately prevent- 
ed its representation, and it has lain In nqgiect and obscu- 
rity ever since. u Very lately,** says Sir Walter, ** the 
writer chanced to look over the semes of this work, with 
footings very different from those of the adventurous pe- 
riod of his literary lift during which they had hem writ- 
ten, and yet wkh such as perhaps s reformed libertine 
might regard the Illegitimate production of an early amour. 
There Is something to ho ashamed of certainly ; hot, after 
all, paternal vanity whimpers that the child has s resem- 
blance to the father. " “ Being of too assail a aise or con- 
sequence,” bp modestly adds, “fora separate publication, 


the piece is sent as a contribution to the Keepsake, where 
its demerits may be hidden amid the beauties of more 
valuable articles.** 

The plot of this tragedy, which is entitled “ The House 
of Aspen,** may be stated in a few words. Rudiger, 
Baron of Aspen, an old German warrior, is married to 
Isabella, and by her has two sons, George and Henry. 
Isabella, when very young, had been married agaftuet her 
will to Arnolf of Ebersdorf, and it was not till his death 
that she was able to espouse her first love, Rudiger. At 
the commencement of the drama, we find the old Baron- 
confined, by a recent accident, to his castle, while his sons, 
George and Henry, are in the field against their neigh- 
bour, Roderic, Count of Maltingen, the hereditary enemy 
of the House of Aspen. They give him battle, and re- 
turn victorious, to the great joy of their father, and the 
no less joy of his niece, Gertrude, who is betrothed to 
Henry, the younger of the brothers. George, however, - 
notwithstanding his success, brings back with him a hea- 
vy heart, for his attendant, Martin, having been severely 
wounded in the fight, and imagining himself at the point 
of death, had informed him that Ansslf, his mother’s 
first husband, had not died In the com sun course of no- . 
ture, but had been carried off by poison administered to 
him by Isabella herself through the agency of Martin. 
Laden with this terrible secret, and scarcely knowing 
whether to believe it or not, especially when he considered 
the character for sanctity and good deeds which his mo- 
ther had 'acquired, George seeks an interview with her, 
kudo after 6ft interesting and well-wrought scene, becomes 
honvinced of his mother’s guilt. Meantime, Martin had 
been taken prisoner by Roderic, the hostile chief, who also, 
through this means, becomes acquainted with Isabella’s 
crime. The knowledge at once points oat to him a method 
by which he might be effectually revenged upon the House 
of Aspen for its late successes. Roderic is an influential 
member of the Invisible Tribunal — a secret association of * 
a very dangerous kind, which then existed In Germany, 
and of which George of Aspen was likewise u member. * 
One of the raise of this association was, that its me m ber s 
bound themselves by most solemn oaths to conceal from 
the Tribunal no crime whatever which might come to 
their know'fedgir tyough perpetrated by those who were , 
nearest and dearest to them. The penalty of concealment 
was death ; and where there was no concealment, the 
person accused was dragged before those secret a veng er s , 
tried,- .and, if found guilty, executed on the spot. Roderic, 
therefore, loses no time in summoning a meeting of the 
Tribunal, imagining that he would thus have both George 
in his power, who could scarcely he expected to denounce 
his mother, and Isabella also, who, through the evidence 
of Martin, could easily be convicted. As soon as George 
received the summons to attend the meeting, he perceived 
its object, and that his only chance of saving his mother 
depended on ,his being previously able to get the witness ' 
Martin out of the hands of Roderic. With this visw he 
dispatches a minstrel, who bad lately come to the castle, 
of Aspen, and who, by changing his dress with Martin, 
and remaining hMf in his staid, succeeds in enabling 
the former to effect hie mope. Roderic is, of course, 
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much exasperated when he discovers the stratagem, and, 
in his rage, he explains to the minstrel the reason why 
Hlartin's mscue was so much wished for by the* house of 
Aspen. The minptrel is thunderstruck, and declares him- 
self to be Bertram of Ebersdorf, brother to Isabella’s first 
husband, and that be had assumed the disguise of a min- 
strel, In consequence of his having incurred the displea- 
sure of the Government. He now announces his inten- 
tion to Roderic to attend the approaching meeting of the 
Invisible Tribunal, and do all in his power to aid In re- 
venging the murder of his brother. It is here that the 
fourth act closes, and the catastrophe is wound up in the 
fifth, at the meeting of the Tribunal. We shall extract a 
part of this ably-executed scene : 

ACT V.— Scenb I. 

The subterranean chapel of the Castle of Griefenhavs. It 
seems deserted , ana in decay. There are four entrances, 
each defended by an iron portal. At each door stands a 
warder, clothed in black, and masked, armed with a naked 
sword. During the whole scene they remain motionless 
on their posts. In the centre of the chapel is the ruinous 
altar , half sunk in the ground . on which lie a large book , 
a dagger, and a coil of ropes , beside two lighted tapers. 
Antique stone benches of different heights around the cha- 
pel. In the back scene is seen a dilapidated entrance into 
the Sacristy, which is quite dark. 

Various members of the Invisible Tribunal enter by the four 
different doors of the chapeL Each whispers something as 
he passes the Warder , which is answered by an inclination 
of the head. The costume of the members is a long black 
robe capable of muffling the face : some wear it in this 
manner; others have their faces uncovered , unless on the 
entrance of a stranger : they place themselves in profound 
silence upon the stone benches. 

Enter Count Rodjciuc dressed in a scarlet cloak of the 
same form with those of the other members. He takes his 
place on the most elevated bench. 

Rod. Warders, secure the doors ! ( The doors are barred 
with great care.) 

Rod. Herald, do thy duty ! ( Members all rise— Herald 
stands by the altar. ) 

Herald. Members of the Invisible Tribunal, who judge 
in secret and avenge in secret, like the Deity, are your 
hearts free from malice, and your hands from blood-guilti- 
ness ? ( AU the Members incline their heads. ) 

Rod. God pardon our sins of ignorance, and preserve us 
from those of presumption I ( Again the Members solemnly 
incline their heads . ) 

Her. To the east, and to the west, and to the north, and 
to the south, 1 raise my voice ; wherever there is treason, 
wherever there is blood-guiltiness, wherever there is sacri- 
lege, sorcery, robbery, or perjury, there let this curse alight, 
and pierce the marrow and the bone. Raise, then, your 
voices, and say with me. Woe ! woe ! unto offenders ! 

All. Woe !* woe ! {Members sit down.) 

Her. He who knoweth of an unpunished crime, let him 
stand forth, at bound by his oath when his hand was laid 
upon the dagger and upon the cord, and call to the assem- 
bly for vengeance. 

Member. {Rises, his face covered.) Vengeance! Ven- 
geance! Vengeance! 

Rod. Upon whom dost thou invoke vengeance? 

' Accuser. Upon a brother of this order, who is forsworn 
and perjured to its laws. 

Rod. Relate his crime. 

Accuser. This perjured brother was sworn, upon the 
steel and upon the cord, to denounce malefactors to the 
judgment-seat from the four quarters of heaven, though It 
were the spouse of his heart, or the son whom he loved as 
the apple of his eye ; yet did he conceal the guilt of one who 
was dear unto him ; he folded up the crime from the know- 
ledge of the Tribunal; he removed the evidence of guilt, 
and withdrew the criminal from justice. What does bis 
perjury deserve? 

Rod. Accuser, come before the altar ; lay thy band upon 
the dagger and the cord, and swear to the truth of thy ac- 
cusation. 

Accuser. {His hand on the altar.) I swear ! 

Rod. Wilt thou take upon thyself the penalty of peijury 
should it be found false ? 

Accuser. ) will 

Rod. Brethren, what Is your sentence? ( The Members 
cqnfir a moment in whispcr+-a silence .) 


Eldest Mem. Our voice is, that the peijured brother 
merits death. 

Rod. Accuser, thou hast heard the voice of the assembly ; 
namtthb criminal. 

Accuser. George, Baron of Aspen. {A m u r m ur i* the 

assembly.) 

A Member {suddenly rising. ) I am ready, according to 
our holy laws, to swear, by the steel and the cord, that 
George of Aspen merits not this accusation, and that it i« 
a foul calumny. 

Accuser. Hash man ! gagest thou an oath so lightly? 

Member. I gage H not lightly. I proffer St In the cause 
of innocence and virtue. 

Accuser. What if George of Aspen should not him sel f 
deny the charge? 

Member. Then would I never trust man again. 

Accuser. Heart him, then, bear witness against himself. 

( Throws back his mantle . ) 

Rod. Baron George of Aspen ! 

Geo. The same — prepared to do penance for the crime of 
which he stands Hell-accused. 

Rod. Still, canst tbou disclose the name of the criminal 
whom thou hast rescued from justice : on that condition 
alone, thy brethren may save thy life. 

Geo . Tbinkest thou I would betray, for the safety of my 
life, a secret I have preserved at the breach of my word?-— 
No ! I have weighed the value of my obligation — I will 
not discharge it— hut most willingly will I pay the penalty ! 

Rod. Retire, George of Aspen, till the assembly pro- 
nounce judgment. 

Geo . Welcome be your sentence— I am weary of your 
yoke of iron. A light beams on my soul. Woe to those 
who seek Justice in the dark haunts of mystery and cruel- 
ty ! She dwells in the broad blaze of the sun, and Mercy 
is ever by her side. Woe to those who would advance the 
general weal by trampling upon the social affections ! they 
aspire to be more than men — they shall become worse than 
tigers. I go : better for me your altars should be stained 
with my blood, than my soul blackened with your crimes, 

( Exit George by the ruinous door in the back scene, into 
the Sacristy . ) 

Rod. Brethren, sworn upon the steel, and upon the cord, 
to judge and to avenge in secret, without favour and with- 
out pity, what is your judgment upon George of Aspen, 
self-accused of peijury, and resistance to the laws of our fra- 
ternity ? ( Long and earnest murmurs in the assembly. ) 

Rod. Speak your doom. 

Eldest Mem. George of Aspen has declared himself per- 
jured — the penalty of peijury is death ! 

Rod. Father of the Secret Judges— eldest among those 
who avenge in secret— take to thee the steel and the cord ; 
let the guilty no longer cumber the land. 

Eldest Mem. I am fourscore and eight years old. My 
eyes are dim, and my hand is feeble; soon shall I be called 
to the throne of my Creator. How shall I stand there, 
stained with the blood of such a man ? 

Rod. How wilt thou stand before that throne, loaded 
with the guilt of a broken oath ? The blood of the crimi- 
nal be upon us and ours ! 

Eldest Mem. So be it, in the name of God ! 

{He takes the dagger from the altar , goes slowly towards 
the back scene , and reluctantly enters the Sacristy. ) 

Eldest Judge. {From behind the scene)— Dost thou lor- 
give roe ? , 

Geo. (Behind)— l do ! (He is heard to fall heavily.) 
(Re-enter the old Judge from the Sacristy. He lays on 
the altar the bloody dagger. ) 

Rod. Hast thou done thy duty ? 

Eldest Mem. I have. ( He faints. ) 

Rod. He swo o n s r emove him. 

(He is assisted off the stage. During this, four mem- 
bers enter the Sacristy , and bring out a oier covered 
with a pall, which they place on the steps of the altar. 
A deep silence.) 

Rod. Judges of evil, dooming in secret, and avenging in 
secret, like the Deity, God keep your thoughts from evil, ' 
and your bands from guilt !** 

Tfh* lln Is afterwards brought in and accused by Ber- . 
tram. Finding that tbere is no hope of escape, she stahe 
herself and dies. Further cruel ties, about to be perpetra- 
ted by the Tribunal on the old Baron Rudiger, are inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the Duke of Bavaria, who bo- 
niahes Roderic and Bertram from the empire; and the 
reader bring allowed to suppose tHat Henry will ultl- 
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Aately be married to Gertrude, both of whom are subor- 
dinate characters, the play concludes. 

As to the merits of this composition, it will be evident, 
even from the brief sketoh we hare now given, that it is 
entirely German, , both In its conception and execution. 
By this we mean that the truth and simplicity of nature 
are rendered subordinate to strong effect and strange situ- 
ation, and that, for the sake of presenting a sort of meta- 
physical puzzle in the character of Isabella , whom we 
cannot help liking, though she is a murderess, all probabi- 
lity is disregarded. There is a morbid gloom cast over 
the whole production, which is disagreeable, because it is 
not like human life. At the same time, we readily grant 
that this is the fault of the school from which Sir Walter 
Scott borrowed, and it was a fault which, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could not avoid. In other respects, the 
play is well conceived, and the individual scenes are spi- 
ritedly filled up. It would act well, and we are quite 
sure that, considering the present reputation of its author, 
any manager who brings it upon the stage, will find the 
Speculation a highly profitable one. We believe it was 
stated, in the case of Lord Byron’s tragedies, that no in- 
junction could be granted against the performance of any 
published play ; and why, therefore, might not the mana- 
ger of the Theatre Royal here commence his winter cam- 
paign in November with this tragedy ? He may depend 
Upon It, It would have a run. There is abundance of 
faelo-dramatic interest, and the fact of its being by Sir 
Walter Scott would fill the house for many nights. The 
parts, too, could be exceedingly well cast with his present 
company. Murray himself should play the old Baron, 
Rudiger; Miss Jarman or MrsH. Siddons, Isabella; Van- 
denhoff or Barton, George of Aspen; Denham, Roderic ; 
Montague Stanley, Henry , and the other inferior parts 
could be well filled up. This is worth thinking of either 
here or in London ; but to get the start is the great thing. 

The article next in interest in the Keepsake , consists 
of nine unpublished Letters of Lord Byron, the three 
last of which are from Greece. We shall select the two 
we like most, which were written from Italy, and are 
principally upon literary topics : 

TWO LETTERS BT LORD BYRON. 

“ Pisa, Feb . 6, 1882. 

u My Dear , — ‘ Try back the deep lane,* till we find 

a publisher for the ‘ Vision and if none such is to be found, 
print fifty copies at my expense, distribute them amongst 
my acquaintance, and you will soon see that the booksellers 
m ill publish them even if we opposed them. That they are 
now afraid is natural ; but I do not see that I ought to give 
Way on that account. I know nothing of Rivington’s 
* Remonstrance,’ by the < Eminent Churchman ;* but I 
suppose he wants a living. I once beard of a preacher at 
Kentish Town against ‘ Cain.’ Thesame outcry was raised 
against Priestley, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire* and all the 
men who dared to put tithes to the question. 

** I have got ’« pretended reply, to which I am sur- 

prised that you do not allude. What remains to be done, is 
to call him out. The question is, would he come ? For, if 
he would not, the whole thing would appear ridiculous, If 
I were to take a long and expensive journey to no purpose. 
You must be my second, and, as such, I wish to cousult 
you. I apply to you as one well versed io the duello or Mo- 
nomachie. Of course, I shall come to England as privately 
as possible, and leave it (supposing that I was the survivor) 
in the same manner, having no other object which could 
hHng me to that country except to settle quarrels accumu- 
lated during my absence. 

** By the last post I transmitted to you a letter upon 
some Rochdale toll business, from which there are moneys 
in prospect. My agent says two thousand pounds, bnt sup- 
posing it to be only one , or even one hundred , still they be 
moneys, and I have lived long enough to have an exceeding 
respect for the smallest current coin of any realm, or the 
least sum, which, although I may not want it myself may 
do something for others who may need it more than L They 
say that * knowledge is power/— I used to think so ; but I 
now know that they meant * money ;’ and when Socrates 
declared, * that all be knew was, that he knew nothing/ he 
merely intended to declare, that he had not a drachm in the 


Athenian world. The circulars are arrived, and circula- 
ting like the vortices (or vortex’s) of Descartes. Still I have 
a due care of the needml, and keep a look-out a-head. As my 
notions upon the score of moneys coincide with yours, and 
with all men’s who have lived to see that every guinea is a 
philosopher’s stone, or at least his touchstone, you will 
doubt me the less when I pronounce ray firm belief that 
cash is virtue. I cannot reproach myself with much expend- 
iture, my only extra expense (and it is more than I have 
spent upon myself) being a loan of two hundred and fifty 

f unds to — and fifty pounds* worth of furniture which 
have bought him, ana a boat which I am building for 
myself at Genoa, which will cost about a hundred pounds 
more. 

“ But to return. I am determined to have all the mo-’ 
neys I can, whether by my own funds, or succession, or 
lawsuit, or MSS., or any lawful means whatever. I will 
pay (though with the sincerest reluctance) my remaining 
creditors, and every man of law, by Instalments, from the 
awards of my arbitrators. I recommend to you the notice 
in Mr Hanson’s letter, on the demand of moneys for the 
Rochdale tolls. Above all, I recommend my interests to' 
your honourable worship. Recollect, too, that I expect 
some moneys for the various MSS., (no matter what ;) and, 
in short, * Rem, quocunque modo , Rem !’ The noble feel- 
ing of cupidity grows upon us with our years. 

“ Yours ever and truly, 

“ Noel Byron.** 


“ Genoa , November , 1822. 

“ My Dear — I have finished the twelfth canto of 
Don Joan, which I will forward when copied. With the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth in one volume, and the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth in another, the whole may 
form two volumes, of about the same size as the two former. 
There are some good things in them, as perhaps may be al- 
lowed. Perhaps one volume had better be published with 
one publisher, and the other with another ; it would be a 
new experiment : or one in one month, and another in the 
next, or both at once. What thiukest thou? Murray, 
long after the ‘piracies/ offered me a thousand pounds 
(guineas) a-canto for as many as I might choose to write. 
He has since departed from this proposal, for It was too 
much, and I would not take advantage of It. You must, 
however, use your own judgment with regard to the MSS., 
and let me know what you propose ; presuming always-* 
what may at least be but a presumption — that the seven new 
cantos are, on the whole, equal to the five former. Sup- 
pose Hunt, or somebody else, were to publish one canto a- 
week, upon the same size and paper, to correspond with the 
various former editions? but this is merely as a vision, and 
may be very foolish, for anght I know. I have read the de- 
fence of Cain, which is very good ; who can be the author? 
As to myself, I shall not he deterred by any outcry; your 
present public hate me, but they shall not interrupt the 
march or my mind, nor prevent me from telling those who 
are attempting to trample on all thought, that their thrones 
shall yet be rocked to their foundations. It is Madame de 
Stael who says, ‘that all talent has a propensity to attack 
thestrong.’ I have never flattered — whether it be or be not 
a proof of talent. 

“ I have just seen the Illustrious — , who came to visi- 
tate me here. I had not seen him these ten years; He had 
a black wig, and has been made a knight for writing against 
the Queen. He wants a diplomatic situation, and seems 
likely to want it. He found me thinner even than in 1813 ; 
for since my late illness at Lerici, in my way here, I have 
subsided into my more meagre outline, and am obliged to 
be very abstinent, by medical advice, on account of liver 
and wnat not. But to the point, or, at least, my point, in 
mentioning this new chevalier. Ten years ago I lent him 
a thousand pounds, on condition that ne would not go to 

the Jews. Now, as Mr is a purchaser of bonds, will 

he purchase this of me ? or will any body else, at a discount ? 

" I hare been invited by the Americans on board of tbeir 
squadron here, and received with the greatest kindness, and 
rather too much ceremony. They have asked me to sit for 
my picture to an American artist now in Florence. As I 
was preparing to depart, an American lady took a rose 
which I wore from me, and said th -t she wished to send 
something which I had about me to America. They show- 
ed me two American editions of my poems, and all kinds of 
attention and good-will. I also hear that, as an author, I 
am in high request in Germany. All this is some compen- 
sation for the desertion of the English. Would you write 
a German line to Goethe for explaining the 'omission 
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of the dedication to 4 Sardaiimpalus,' by the fault of the pub- 
lisher, and asking hit permisuon to prefix it to the forth- 
coming Yolume of Weruer and the Mysterv ? 

44 Are you quite well yet ? I hope to. 1 am telling two 
more horses, and dismissing two superfluous servants. My 
horses now amount to four , instead of nine ; and I have ar- 
ranged my establishment on the same footing. So you per- 
ceive that I am in earnest in my frugalities. 

“ Yours ever affectionately, 

44 Noel Byron." 

Of the prose tales in this volume, the three by Mrs 
Shelley, the authoress of Frankenstein, appear to us the 
best. Theodore Hooke has contributed rather a dull and 
commonplace story, called “ The Bride the author of 
“ Granby” an amusing “ Dialogue for the year 2130 ;" 
whilst Lord Normanby, the authors of the “ O’Hara 
Talcs,” “ Anastasias, * the “ Hungarian Tales," and 
44 Ha^ji Baba," have all supplied respectable stories. We 
prefer selecting, as a specimen, one of Mrs Shelley’s, which 
has the advantage of being at once short and prettily told: 

THR FALSE RQYML 

jB y the Author of 44 Frankenstein.” 

•« Come, tell ms where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without dwelt ? 

And 1 will the world around 
To sigh one moment at her feet.** 

Thomas Hooke. 

44 On a fine July day, the fair Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre* then on a visit to her royal brother, had arranged a 
rural feast for the morning following, which Francis de- 
clined attending. He was melancholy ; and the cause was 
•aid to be some lover’s-quarrel with a favourite dame. The 
morrow came, and dark rain and murky clouds destroyed at 
mm the schemes of the courtly throng. Margaret was 
angry, and she grew weary : her only hope for amusement 
was in Francis, and he had shut himself up — an excellent 
reason why she should the more desire to set him. She en- 
tered bis apartment: he was standing at the easement, 
•gainst which the noisy shower beat, writing with a dia- 
mond on the glass. Two beautiful dogs were his sole com- 
panions. As Queen Margaret entered, he hastily let down 
the silken curtain before the window, and looked a little 
confused. 

“ 4 What treason is this, my liege,’ said the Queen, < which 
crimsoos your cheek? I must see the saane.’ 

u * It is treason,* replied the King; 4 and, therefore, 
•sweet sister, thou mayeet not see it.’ 

44 This the mure excited Margaret’s curiosity, and a play- 
ful contest ensued : Francis at last yielded : he threw him- 
self on a huge high-backed settee ; and as the lady drew 
buck the curtain with an arch smile, he grew grave and sen- 
timental, as he reflected on the cause which had inspired 
his libel against all womankind. 

44 4 What have we here?* cried Mamret : 4 nay, this is 
16se-mqjest&— 

4 Sou vent femme varie, 

Bien fou qui s’y fie !* 

Very little change would greatly amend your couplet :— 
Would it not run better thus? 


4 Sou vent homme varie, 

Bien foUe qui s'y fie !’ 

■ I could tell you twenty stories of man's inconstancy.* 

44 4 1 will m content with one true tale of woman’s fideli- 
ty*’ mid Francis dryly; 4 but do not provoke me. I would 
tain be at peace with the soft Mutabilities, for thy dear sake.’ 

44 4 1 defy your grace*’ replied Margaret rashly, 4 to in- 
stance the falsehood of one noble and well-reputed dame.* 

44 4 Not even Emilie de Lagny ?’ asked the King. 

44 This was a sore subject for the Queen. Emilie had 
been brought up in her own household, the most beautiful 
and the most virtuous of her maids of honour. She had 
long loved the Sire de Lagny, and their nuptials were cele- 
brated with rqjoidncs but little ominous of the result. De 
Lagny was accused but a year after of traitorously yielding 
to the Emperor a fortress under his command, and he was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. For some time 
Emilie s e em ed inconsolable^ often visiting the miserable 
dungeon of her husband, and suffering, on her return from 
witnessing his wretchedness, such paroxysms of grief as 
threatened her life. Suddenly, in the midst of bar sorrow, 
•he disappeared; and enquiry only divulged the disgraceful 


fact, that she had escaped from France, bearing her jewels 
with her, and accompanied by her page Robinet Leroux. 
It was whispered, that during their jouruey the lady and 
the stripling often occupied one chamber ; and Margaret, 
enraged at these discoveries, commanded that no further 
quest should be made for her lost favourite. 

44 Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, de- 
daring that she believed her to be guiltless; even going eo 
for as to boast, that Within a month she would bring proof 
of her innocence. 

44 4 RoMnet was a pretty boy,* said Francis, laughing. 

44 4 Let us make fe bet,* oriea Margaret : 4 If I lose, I will 
bear this vile rhyme of thine as a motto, to my shame, to my 
grave; if I win——’ 

44 4 1 will break my window, and grant thee whatever 
boon thou askest.* 

44 The result of this bet was long sung by troubadour and 
minstreL The Queen employed a hundred emissaries— 
published rewards for any intelligence of Emilie— all in 
vain. The month was expiring, and Margaret would have 
given many bright jewels to redeem her word. On the eve 
of the fotal day, the jailor of the prison in which the Sire de 
Lagny was confined, sought an audience of the Qneen ; he 
brought her a message from the knight to say, that it the 
Lady Mamret would ask his pardon as her boon, and ob- 
tain from her royal brother thgt be might be brought be- 
fore him, her bet was won. Fair Margaret was very joy- 
ful, and readily made the desired promise. Francis was 
unwilling to see his false servant, but he was In high good- 
humour, for a cavalier bad that morning brought intelli- 
gence of a victory over the Imperialists. The messe n ger 
himself' was lauded in the dispatches, as the most fearless 
and bra vast knight in France. The King loaded him with 
presents, only regretting that a vow prevented the soldier 
from raising his visor, or declaring his name. 

44 That same evening, as the setting sun shone on the lat- 
tice on which the ungailant rhyme was traced, Francis re- 
posed on the same settee ; and the beautiful Queen of Na- 
varre, with triumph in her bright eyes, sst beside him. At- 
tended by guards, the prisoner was brought in ; his frame 
was attenuated by privation, and he walked with tottering 
steps. He knelt at the feet of Francis, and uncovered his 
bead ; a quantity of rich golden hair, then escaping, fell 
over the sunken cheeks and pallid brow of the suppliant. 

4 We have treason here,* cried the King : 4 Sir Jailor, where 
is your prisoner?’ 

44 * Sire, blame him not,’ said the soft, faltering voice of 
Emilie, 4 wiser men than he have been deceived by woman. 
My dear lord was guiltless of the crime for which he suf- 
fered. There was but one mode to save him. I assumed 
his chains— he escaped with poor Robinet Leroux in my at- 
tire— he joined your army : the young and gallant cavalier 
who delivered the dispatches to your grace, whom you 
overwhelmed with honours and reward, is my ownEnguer- 
rard de Lagny. I waited but for his arrival with testimo- 
nials of his innocence, to declare myself to my lady, the 
queen. Has she not won her bet? And the boenehe asks—* 

44 4 Is De Lagny’s pardon,* said Margaret, as she also 
knelt to the king : 4 Spare your faithful vassal, sire* and 
reward this ladys truth.’ 

44 Francis first broke the false-sneaking window* then ht 
raised the ladies from their supplicatory posture. 

44 In the tournament given to celebrate this 4 Triumph 
«f Ladies,’ the Sire de Lagny bore off’ every prize ; and 
surely them was move loveliness In Emilies faded cheek- 
more grace in her emaciated form, type as they were of 
truest affection, than in the prouder bearing and fresher 
complexion of the most brilliant beauty in attendance on 
the courtly festival !" 

In the poeti c al department, the Keepsake for 1830 I e 
not so good as that for 1829, and is decidedly inferior to 
the Souaemr. The editor, Mr Mantel Reynolds, baa 
wisely excluded any of his own verses ; bat he s eem s 
moreover to be an indifferent judge of poetry, and he has, 
besides, been evidently anxious to have as many titled 
names as possible in his list of contributors, which was, 
•f itself, enough to knock the poetry of hie book on the 
head. Lords Porchester, Holland, Morpeth, aud Nu- 
gent, and Messieurs the Honourable George Agar EUia, 
Charles Phipps, and Henry Liddell, may hoop* for aught 
we know to the contrary, excellent French cooks, and bo 
the moot desirahio acquaintances in the world; but Mr 
Mantel Reynolds has committed a grievous fault in al- 
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lowing either himself or them to be aedneed Into the be- 
lief that they can write poetry. In the Keepsake for 

1829, Coleridge has a splendid poem; in the Keepsake for 

1830, he has a silly extempore song of six lines. It was 
scarcely, however, to be expected that the poetry would 
be equal to the prose, which, as we have already said, is 
of a very superior order, and will, along with the embel- 
lishments, carry the Keepsake over all Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, and America. 


Antiquities of the Jews, eartfaBy compiled from Authentic 

Smarm, ami their Customs illustrated from Modem 

Travels By William Brown, D. D. Eskdalemuir. 

2d Edition. Waugh and Innes. Edinburgh. 1829. 

2 vols. 8vo* Pp. 622 and 686. 

A knowledge of antiquities is essential to an under- 
standing of national literature. The latter, without the 
former, is an enigma without the key — a series of refer- 
ences, without the ejects and circumstances referred to. 
Who can read Burns with understanding, without being 
acquainted with the habits and manners, with the “ an- 
tiquities,’* of the people whose sentiments he e xp r ess e s ? 
But if this hold true in a living, it is doubly certain in a 
dead language, or in one, at least, which is dead to the 
reader. The literature of Greece and Rome can only be 
made intelligible by a careful and a constant reference to 
their antiquities. In other words, ere one can under- 
stand and feel the Import of Livy or Horaoe, he must 
have been dipped in the Tiber — he must have been con- 
veyed to Rome, and having unwoven the web of time 
several centuries back, he must see as the Romans then 
saw, know what the Romans the a knew, and, what is 
the most difficult, but most important point of all, he 
must feel as the Romans the* frit. “ Omne tulit punc- 
tual,” says Horaoe. “ He every point hath made to meet,” 
says his translator, without touching at all upon the idea 
suggested. Before this little sentence can be apprehend- 
ed, the reader must take a walk Into the “ Campus Mar- 
ti us,” be present at a meeting of the people by centuries, ■ 
and observe the scribe or clerk as he dots every vote of 
every century in his book of reference. “ I to the hills 
will lift mine eyes,” says or sings the Presbyterian wor- 
shipper ; and he adds to his strain, 

“ The moon by night thee shall not smite. 

Nor yet the sun by day 

but before he can fully and feelingly apprehend the mean- 
ing of these lines, he must be removed, in Imagination, 
at least, to Judea, and under her day and her night, her 
'mountain-land, apprehend the expressions made use of. 
“ The voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain." So says the prophet Isaiah ; and ere his language 
can be felt in all its force and beauty, the reader must be 
transported from the west to the east — from the nine- 
teenth century after, to the nineteenth century before, the 
Christian era ; and must perceive, that to make way for 
the march of an earthly potentate — a Semlramis or 
■Xerxes — preoi pices are dug down and hollows filled up, 
mountains are levelled, and forests and brushwood clear- 
ed away. The study, then, of antiquities is, in fact, the 
study of the people, in all their bearings upon our com- 
mon nature, in all their modifica ti o ns under climate, ter- 
ritory, civil institutions, and domestic interests. This 
knowledge being once acquired, history flows on in an 
uninterrupted stream, with its motives and events, and 
poetry posmsses the power of deriving interest from a 
thousand fountains which would otherwise be sealed. 

The antiquities of the Jews p oss es s a claim upon our 
[attention of a decidedly superior cast. The authenticity 
of the mart ancient reoorfc* the character and bearing 


of the people at present, the connexion which their his- 
tory and literature have with our hopes and fears, our 
comfort here and our happiness hereafter, together with 
the more ordinary considerations of an interesting de- 
vdepement of human character — all these considerations 
bear directly and immediately upon the general reader and 
the devoted Christian; but when professional considera- 
tions are taken into account, and an order of men is re-, 
fared to, whose duty it is to make their fellow-men ac- 
quainted with the full import and force of the ancient 
Jewish writings, it is then that a consideration of high 
import becomes one of cogency and downright necessity. 
Were, then, the study of Jewish antiquities really a task 
rather than a delight, a toil rather than a pleasure, yet still 
it is a study incumbent upon Christians in general, and 
doubly so upon ministers in particular ; but when the 
“ omne tulit punctum qui mlscuit utile dulci,” above re- 
ferred to, is token into account — and we are assured that 
a more fascinating, as well as improving study, cannot be 
pointed out — it is then that the inducement is fully vin- 
dicated, and we are called upon to recognise, with grati- 
tude and affection, every pen whose aim is to facilitate our 
I acquaintance with so sacred and so elevating a subject. 

Under these impressions we approach these two bulky 
volumes, containing a mass of information and illustra- 
tion never before brought together, and couched in lan- 
guage the most simple and unassuming possible. It la 
indeed refreshing and worthy of remark, to observe a 
country clergyman, in the retirements of a remote and 
pastoral district, and amidst the useful and successful dis- 
charge of every-day duties, still finding leisure and books 
for the conducting, to a most creditable termination, a 
work of many yean of labour. We are not unacquainted 
with the features and character of Eskdalemuir, or of that 
“ master spirit” by which its peculiar features are so cor- 
rectly perceived and felt ; nor can we deny ourselves the 
gratification of thinking that we do, in some degree, ap- 
preciate the delight which must have accompanied the 
study of such a subject In such a spot. Judea, with its 
mountains and floods — its precipices, decayed walls, and 
mighty impressions of the divine hand — may be imagined, 
without any violence of fancy, out of those towering ridges 
and rushing streams — those green passes, in particular, 
and artificial ramparts, which bespeak the power and 
glory of a people, the marks of whose presence fifteen 
hundred years have been unable to obliterate. And we 
look, not without some glimmering of hope, to the same 
industry and discrimination which have produced this 
usdful work, for a treatise on “ Roman Antiquities ia 
Scotland” — a task for which our author’s previous stu- 
dies, his local position, as well as his acquired knowledge, 
eminently fit him. 

From a work of upwards of twelve hundred large and 
closely-printed octavo pages, It would be inexpedient, in 
a Journal of this character, to attempt extracts. Even 
an enumeration of the various and well-arranged contents 
is beyond our limits ; but we must say, that the latter por- 
tion, containing “ the Customs of the Jews," is peculiarly 
deserving of attention. In this port, the author has been at 
great pains, and Is exceedingly successful, to Illustrate and 
corroborate the notices of antiquity by those of modem 
travellers. Hesiod, Homer, Thucydides, and Herodotus, 
amongst the ancients, flanked by an innumerable list of 
modern names, come beautifully in corroboration of Isaiah, 
David, and Solomon. Were we disposed to cavil, we 
might perhaps find materials in vol. ii. p. 31, where the 
Influence of Aetarte , the Queen of Heaven, on the wea- 
ther and the Tides, is said to have induced the Ca- 
naamtes to pay her homage; as well as in the fawifal 
lucubrations from page 412 ; 'and in the author’s making 
the upper side of the lower millstone concave , whilst the 
lower side of the upper was convex — p. 641. But we have 
no taste for picking chaff from well-cleaned grain — “ Ubi 
plorima nitent, baud ego," &c. We can most conscientious- 
ly reoonsmsnd Dr Brawn’s work, as containing what it 
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IffBtends to contain — “ The Antiquities of the Jews, care- 
fully compiled from authentic sources, and illustrated from 
xpodsra travels.” 

Stories of Waterloo, and other Take. Three volumes* 
London. Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley. 

We have read this hook with very great pleasure. We 
were at first rather prejudiced against it by the titles 
which appeared to us too much of the clap -trap order ; but, 
if it be so, it is not because the author needs to trust for 
success to any such aid. He is a man of talent ; — he has 
a vivid fancy, a strong perception of character, an excel- 
lent stock of humour, and the power of grasping vigo- 
rously graver and more passionate themes. We should 
imagine that this is his first book, for there is a freshness 
stout it, and, in some things, an unpruned exuberance, 
which to us are particularly agreeable, considering the fa- 
shion so prevalent now-a-days of writing novels by steam, 
or some sort of machinery. We guess him to be an Irish- 
man, for the scene of the greater number of his stories 
is laid in Ireland. The connecting thread upon which 
they are strung is ingeniously enough contrived. We are 
introduced to the 28th regiment, which is quartered, in 
the year 1815, in an Irish county, south of the Shonnou. 
We become acquainted with the officers, and they tell us 
their own adventures and stories, which of course vary in 
their nature according to the character of the narrator. 
The interval between these stories is filled up with the 
proceedings of the regiment, which, on the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba, is ordered to Belgium, and con- 
ducts itself gallantly at the battle of Waterloo, of which 
a spirited account and many interesting anecdotes are 
given. What we like about our author is, that his ima- 
gination never flags, and that, though his Tales are nu- 
merous, there is no tameness or monotony In them. The 
first volume contains — My own Adventure — the Detach- 
ment — the Adventure of the Captain of Grenadiers — the 
Route — the Outlaw's Story — the March — Sarsfield — 
Trank Kennedy — and the Story of Colonel Hilson. Of 
these some are remarkable for the breadth and raciness of 
their humour, such as the story of 44 Frank Kennedy,” in 
which there are several scenes worthy of Fielding, and 
which might be transferred to the stage with immense 
effect. And the others are no less remarkable for power 
and pathos, such, in particular, as “ Sarsfield ” and “ The 
Story of Colonel Hilson.” In the second and third vo- 
lumes we have some excellent descriptive writing, such as 
the account of 41 Napoleon’s Return,” 44 The Champs de 
Mai,” and the Battles of Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Water- 
loo, together with more stories equally strongly marked, 
whether of a light or serious cast, as those to which we 
have already alluded. Our especial favourites are, 44 Mau- 
rice MacCarthy” and 44 Stephen Purcell,” both of which 
are full of thrilling interest ; and we do not indeed know 
any others in the language of the same length which sur- 
pass them in strong dramatic power. 

The short extract or two, which is all that our space 
enables us to give, will do no justice to these volumes. 
They may succeed, however, in conveying to the reader 
some idea of the author’s humour, which, however, is only 
an inferior part of his talents. The shortest story we can 
find will best suit our purpose. It is entitled. 

The Little Major’s Love Adventure. — “ You must 
know, when I was in the 18th Light Dragoons, I was 
quartered in Canterbury ; and having got some introduc- 
tory letters, I contrived to make out a pleasant time enough. 
One of my visiting-houses was old Tronson’s, the bank- 
er’s— devilish agreeable family— four pretty girls— all flirt- 
ed— painted on velvet— played the harp sang Italian, and 
danced as if they had bean brought up under D’Egville, in 
the corps de ballet. The old boy kept a man cook, and gave 
ised Champagne. Now, you know there is no standing 
this ; and Harrietts, the second of the beauties, and I agreed 
to fall in love, which, in due course of time, we effected. 
Nothing could be better managed than the whole affair. 
We each selected a confidant; sat for our pictures, inter- 


changed them with a passionate not* and made a regular 
engagement for ever. 

44 Su« h was the state of things when the route came ; 
and iny troop was ordered to embark for Portugal. Hea- 
vens ! what a commotion ! Harrietts was in hysterics ; we 
talked of an elopement, and discussed the propriety of going 
to Gretna ; but the d d hurry to embark prevented us. 
1 could not, you know, take her with me. Woman in a 
transport ! a devilish bore ; and nothing was left for it but 
to exchange vows of eternal fidelity. We did so, and part- 
ed— both persuaded that our hearts were reciprocally broken. 

44 Ah, Mac if you knew what I suffered night and 
dayl Her picture rested in my bosom ; and I consumed a 
pipe of wine in toasting her health, while 1 was dying of 
damp and rheumatism. But the recollection of my con- 
stant Harriette supported me through all, and particularly 
so when I was cheered by the report of the snub-nosed sur- 
geon who joined us six mouths after at Santarem, and as- 
sured me, on the faith of a physician, that the dear girl waa 
In the last stage of a consumption. 

44 Two years passed away, and we were ordered borne. 
O Heavens! what were my feelings when I landed at 
Portsmouth ! I threw myself Into a carriage, and started 
with four horses for Canterbury ; I arrived there with a 
safe neck, and lost not a moment in announcing my return 
to my constant Harriette. 

44 The delay of the messenger seemed an eternity ; but 
| what were my feelings, when he brought me a perfumed 
I note (to do her justice, she always wrote on lovely letter- 
paper) and a parcel ! The one contained congratulations on 
my safe arrival, accompanied by assurances of unfeigned 
regret that 1 had not reached Canterbury a day sooner, and 
thus allowed her an opportunity of having her * dear friend 
Captain Melcomb’ present at her wedding ; while the packet 
was a large assortment of French kia-skins and white 
ribbon. 

44 That blessed morning she had bestowed her ftdr hand 
on a fat professor of theology from Brazen Nose, who had 
been just presented to a rich prebend by the bishop, for ha- 
ving proved, beyond a controversy, the divine origin of 
tithes, in a blue-bound pamphlet. Before I had time to 
recover from my astonishment, a travelling carriage brought 
me to the window, and, quickly as it passed, I had full tune 
to see mo belle Harriette seated beside the thick- winded dig- 
nitary. She bowed her white Spanish hat, and six ostrich 
feathers to me as she rolled off,— to spend, ssthe papers in- 
formed me, 4 the honey-moon at the Lakes of Cumberland.* 
There was a blessed return for two years' exposure to the 
attacks of rheumatism and French cavalry !”— VoL 11. pn. 
43—6. 

To this we shall add just one other passage of an equally 
lively kind : 

A Rival.— 44 So far this gallant captain was particularly 
pleasant ; bat my horror was inconceivable, when, after a 
pi olooged visit, he entreated with evident embarrassment, 
to be permitted to speak a few words to Miss Mervyn in 
the next room. 1 instant y started on my feet, grasped the 
generul’s cane, and, in a sort of frenzy, left the drawing- 
room, hastened to the shrubbery, and there threw myself on 
a bench. 

44 What the devil did the fellow want with Lucy? What 
else, but to make her an unconnected speech, and an offer 
of his hand and fortune. Was ever man so miserable as I ? 
Lucy, the only woman that for ten years I could look upon 
without aversion, that she should be selected by this infernal 
Lancer ! In another week, I might have come to the des- 
perate resolution of asking her to marry, and have succeed- 
ed ; but this whiskered swordsman would be my ruin. 
Again I forswore the sex— determined to be off for Galway 
—rose to order post ho r ses s a t down again, and passed a 
miserable half hour, till 1 heard the wheels of that execra- 
ble tandem crossing the gravel like a whii Iwind. 

41 Suspense was not endurable. I approached the bous& 
and entered the drawing-room. Lucy was not there. X 
tried the library— equally unfortunate. 1 examined the 
grceti-honse— no Lucv. The dressing-bell rang — the dinner 
peal succeeded— and Lacy entered the apartment by one 
door, as the servant announced dinner at another. 

44 A burning blush dyed her cheek, as her eyes encoun- 
tered mine. 4 All is over!’ I mentally ejaculated; and 
none but the d— d need envy the feelings that couvictiop 
carried with it. 

44 Would I have soup? No. — Fowl ? Same reply. Din- 
ner passed— neither ate. She was confused— I miserable; 
—the dis s ert was laid, and the servants left us. 
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. M A p weni pabfbl mm e of several minutes succeeded. 
I coughed : Captain Hardyman - and the name came 
forth as reluctantly as a miser’s donative— 1 Captain Hardy- 
man is a pleasant kind of— hem!— sort or— Lucy 
bowed assent:—* Agreeable conversation —hem ! I mean 
that, before I left the room * Lucy blushed :— * Sup- 

pose, in tke^d-tetei the Captain equally entertaining;’ a 
deeper blush. * Beg pardon -don’t wish to he inquisitive.* 

** Poor Lucy appeared struggling to get words. * Cap- 
tain Hardyman’* request must have appeared very odd ; 
but—' and another blush, and more confusion. At length 
she managed to inform me that Captain Hardyman had 
offered bis band, and that she hsd declined the honour. 

.... Reader! the sequel shall be short;— I forgot wrist, 
foot, and finger, ana found myself muttering something 
about * unspeakable misery and eternal love.’ ' — VoL I. pp. 
86-7. 

As we have already said, however, it is in the more 
serious tales that the author's abilities are fully developed, 
and these we sincerely recommend to the perusal of all 
admirers of fictitious writing. We shall be glad to bear 
soon that the author, encouraged by the success of this 
work, is again in the press ; and we hope, for his own 
mice, that be will not think It necessary to conceal his 
name from us much longer. 


The Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany. No. 

VIII. September , 1829. London. Black, Young, 

and Young. 

We have had occasion to speak favourably of the earlier 
Numbers of this journal, and hope to be called upon to 
praise those that are to come ; but, to be candid, the pre- 
sent one is very indifferent. There is not one of the 
articles of which we can say that it is marked either by 
rigour of style and thought, or by thorough acquaintance 
with the subject it professes to treat : and there is one 
in particular — the review of Bourrienne’s Memoirs— 
against which we have a graver charge to bring. That 
the character of the late Emperor of France should 
have been misapprehended in this country, while a war 
almost of extermination was waging betwixt us, was na- 
tural and pardonable. But, now that our passions have 
had time to cool — that the grave has dosed over that ex- 
traordinary man — that his actions have for years been 
freely and keenly canvassed by friend and foe, there Is 
no excuse for him who wilfully abides in error. We are 
not among the indiscriminate worshippers of Napoleon, — 
we can see dark specks even in the blaze of his bright- 
ness, — nay, looking upon his fate in a political point of 
view, we can acknowledge the necessity of allowing the 
imprisoned eagle to fret out his existence pecking at the 
bars of his cage, although we cannot so for pervert our 
feelings as not to feel sorrow at the sight. But, at the 
same time, we hold it established, that he was the great- 
est general the world has seen, — that he had a mind alike 
penetrating and comprehensive, — that, compared with 
others whose lot it has been to rule the destinies of man- 
kind, he possessed a fair proportion of the milk of human 
kindness, — and that, in as for as his own country was 
concerned, it was he who, out of the discordant chaos into 
which all parts of the social structure had been cast by 
the Revolution, re-constructed a permanent and efficacious 
government. Conscientiously believing, nevertheless, that 
the endurance of his power, adorned as it was with all 
these dazzling qualities, would have been prejudicial to 
the wider interests of Europe, we can rqoice that our 
cause has triumphed ; but we should despise ourselves for 
ever were we capable of nothing but ungenerous exulta- 
tion over the foil of such an enemy. It was, therefore, 
with feelings of the most unqualified disgust that we per- 
used the above-mentioned article. The reviewer premises 
that he expects the public to be astonished at his opinion 
of Napoleon ; but to a man like him — we wonder who 
he is — ** the astonishment of thoughtlessness, and the sneer 
of conceit, signify little.” He then proceeds to tell us, In 
good set phrase* that “ Napoleon’s mind was not tbomind 


of a great man,” — that M Napoleon Bonaparte had, from 
hie earliest years, determined on a career of infamy,”— 
that, “ in no relation of life, was Napoleon ineontaminate 
from baseness,” — that “ he was no statesman,” — that “ be 
lacked personal courage,” — that “ there was not one par- 
ticle of patriotism in the gross composition of Napoleon’* 
heart,” — that, “ in every condition of life, be manifested 
the unworthy passion of the miser and the beggar — a love 
for money.” What can be said of nonsense such as this, 
but that its writer is not only destitute of all feeling of 
what is great, but even of that petty prudence which 
teaches a man to be silent when things beyond his com- 
prehension are spoken of? For such a creature, we cannot 
feel anger, but simple contempt. We regard him as we 
might a poor snail, that leaves its slimy track on some 
comer of the grave-stone of the mighty dead of St Helena. 
Sincerely, however, do we advise the conductors of tbo 
Foreign Review to let such a contributor drop out of their 
establishment as speedily as possible. We do not object 
to toads and similar unclean animals when preserved in 
spirits and carefnlly corked up, on the shelves of a mu- 
seum, but we dislike to see them sprawling upon our 
tables. 

Another fault in the present Number is its small spar- 
ring with the Foreign Quarterly. The editor may be- 
lieve us, that there Is bad taste and worse policy in 
this. The good-natured public will not foil to infer that 
the first of these publications which recommences hosti- 
lities, does so because it feels the other getting a-head of it. 

The article which we have read with most pleasure is 
that on Italian comedy, notwithstanding it is the one in 
which the last-mentioned sin is perpetrated. It contains 
interesting Information on a subject little known In this 
country. Still, it leaves much to be done. We must 
also beg leave to dissent from the reviewer when bo 
prefers the tame respectability of Goldoni, to the fantastic 
but genial originality of Gozzi. The utmost ambition of 
the former was to introduce the comedy of Molidre upon 
the Venetian stage. He copied his characters, it Is true, 
from nature, but he first learned to look upon nature 
through a glass which he got from the FcUnsh dramatist. 
He was an imitator — an ingenious one, dohbtlest, and by 
no means servile — but still an imitator, and fhlt of the 
coldness and stiffness inseparable from the ctutsncfsg. Tbo 
genius of Gozzi, on the contrary, was self-IUuminod,— » 
the fuel that fed Its flame was native produce. The wri- 
ter of the review himself bears testimony to the high ta- 
lents of some of the performers in the improvisators style 
of comedy, upon which Gozzi reared his dramatic struc- 
tures. Had he looked to the annals of Roman theatri- 
cals, he would have found yet mors brilliant specimens 
of the M Commedie a swggetto Gozzi, a man of kindred 
warmth of feeling, with more extensive knowledge, and 
more powerful Intellect, gave to the rank exuberance of 
their humour a permanent form. His dramatic world is 
as extravagant as the Carnival of his own sea-born city. 
The Emperor of China appears with Harlequin or Pan- 
taloon for a prime minister. The loveliest forms are 
paired with the most grotesque caricatures. The most 
beautiful poetry springs from 4he meanest incident, like a 
rich moss-rose growing in a cracked flower-pot, or fades 
into it as the purple clouds of sunset grow grey again with 
the advance of night. But fantastic as these creatures 
appear when measured by the standard of reasonable so- 
ciety, they are the products of a master mind, and have a 
law and a unity of their own. The genius of the author 
shines every moment over his grotesque creations — it 
darts its sympathizing or satirical remarks through the 
whole body of society, sparing neither high nor low, the 
most sacred nor the most vulgar. Its poetry is warm as 
the climate, impetuous as the hot blood of her sons. The 
cause why the bright promise of this new and strictly 
Italian style of drama has not been fulfilled, lies in the 
premature dotage into which the nation has fallen. As 
with people who labour under a temporary derangement* 
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she has been intrusted to the guardianship of a neigh- 
bour ; and) In order to make the parallel complete, her 
kind friends who have undertaken the charge, are employ- 
ing all the means in their power to render the disease 
permanent, and thus to secure for themselves the unchal- 
lenged administration of her property. It is the way of 
the world. 


The Life and Remains of Wilmoi Warwick. Edited by 

his friend, Henry Vernon. Volume Second. 8vo. 

Pp. 314). London. James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 1829. 

The first volume of this book was, it seems, favour- 
ably received by all our periodical critics, with the single 
exception of the London Magazine. Its praise was far 
from being sufficiently rapturous to satisfy the author, 
and he felt himself in the very unpleasant dilemma, in 
as far as regarded that Magazine, of having no great 
cause of complaint, but at the same time nothing for 
which to be thankful. Thus, at least, we translate his 
suppressed grumbling at the coldness of his judges, and 
the quantity of their advice, and the eagerness with which 
he stands up to a sparring match with the above-named 
dissenting reviewer. This (whatever people may think 
of it) is all very natural. Young authors have uniform- 
ly a craving for excitement ; lavish encomium is the 
kind which is most grateful to them — and failing it, the 
only welcome alternative is downright abuse, which en- 
titles them to betake themselves to that most delightful of 
all employments — the retort un-eourteous. Were we in- 
clined at present to sermonise, we might demonstrate, 
with the aid of a thousand pithy instances, that this 
seeming contradiction is, in all stages of society, the pre- 
dominant feature in the characters of men whom heaven 
has gifted with an imagination more lively than common. 
The knights of old were continually either fighting or 
kissing their mistresses ; and we honestly confess that we 
prefer, at any time, a regular quarrel with an old friend, 
to a heartless relapse into indifference. 

Revenons ct not montons — although we suspect that 
Wilmot Warwick or Henry Vernon, or (as the lawyers 
say in their concise phraseology) “ one or other, or both 
of them," is, like Coriolanus, scarcely a mouton, but one of 
those pugnacious lambs which baa like bears. Once for 
all, however, we would advise our young friend to leave 
tilting with the critics, except in the extreme case when 
some dirty fellow becomes personal and abusive. That 
critics contradict each other, we allow ; but 44 so many 
men, so many minds," and the author is not expected, 
like the old man and his son with their ass, to take the 
advice of all of them. There are, too, (this, however, 
we speak in the strictest confidence,) some unutterable 
blockheads in the brotherhood ; but 44 bray a fool In a 
mortar, yet will not his folly depart from him." Once 
more, revenons d nos moutons . 

The author of this book is evidently a man of strong 
mind and right feeling — one who dares to think for him- 
self, and not (infrequently expresses himself both with vi- 
gour and originality. Yet, as a story-teller, (and by far 
the greater portion of the volume consists of narrative^) 
he has a great fault— he is, like honest Dogberry, in the 
fulness of his heart willing to bestow all his tediousness 
upon us. He sets about his tale in such a lumbering 
way, that we have sometimes been apt, from the length 
of the road, to lose all desire to get to the end. The first 
story, the Monk of Benvenuto, is the least liable to this 
objection, and exhibits occasional bursts of power. At the 
end, however, it is too hastily and unsatisfactorily botch- 
ed up. It is very true, as the author says, that explana- 
tions come lamely in at the end of a story ; but the an- 
swer to this Is, that he should not have left them to the 
end. “ The Three Brothers ” is tiresome ; the story is 
too apparently got up for the sake of a moral, in itself 
neither very recondite nor novel. The three sketches 
entitled “ Ike Boarding-house,’' “ Death and the Grave," 


and 14 The Will," are the most to our taste in the vo- 
lume. The light sketches of character are happy, and the 
sentiments inculcated such as we entirely approve of. 
44 Julia," with its Introduction, and 44 Stern herst," are 
irreproachable in their tendency ; but they tr e sp a ss upon 
ticklish ground, which would be mere safely avoided by 
the writer whoa* first object is amusement. 


The Iris : a Literary and Religious Offering . Edited by 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. London. Sampson 
Low, and Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1830. 12mo^ 

pp. 332. 

This is an Annual of decidedly a religious oast ; but it 
is one, at the same time, well entitled to attention f rom 
all classes The contents, whether in prose or verse, 
without being brilliant, are highly respectable. The Edi- 
tor's poetical contributions, which are all of a sacred cha- 
racter, are numerous and good ; and he is, In this depart- 
ment, well supported by Mrs Howfet, Miss Jewsbury, 
Alaric Watts, Thomas Pringle, 8. C. Hall, and others. 
Among the most interesting of the prose articles are a 
paper on the 44 Character of Nicodemus," by the late Bishop 
Hebsr, — the 44 Aymstrie Nights Bell," and the u Bath of 
Isis," by the Rev. E. Balnea, — and 44 Luke O’Brian," a 
tale, by Mrs S. C. Hall. The embellishments are en- 
tirely upon sacred subjects, and from ancient masters. 
Tills is a novel and interesting feature. It is a delight- 
ful thing to see the works of such men as Murillo, Carlo 
Dolci, Claude, Leonardo Da Vinci, and Ludovico Car- 
racci, well engraved, and ministering to so laudable a pur- 
pose as that which the Iris is intended to serve. In soma 
instances, the engraving might have been better executed ; 
but in all, the genius of a great painter is distinctly vi- 
sible. Our chief favourites are Murillo's 44 Madonna and 
Child," Claudes 44 Flight into Egypt," Carracci’s 44 In- 
credulity of St Thomas," and Carlo DolcFs 44 Magdalen." 
The 44 Christ raising Lazarus ’’ is either a very poor paint- 
ing originally, or has been spoiled by the engraver. Wo 
do not quote from the Iris, not because we could not easily 
select articles well deserving of the honour, but because It 
would be an endless task were we to attempt to transfer 
to our pages the beauties of every Annual. 


The Comic Annual, for 1830. Edited by Thomas Hood. 

London. Ilurst, Chance, and Co. 

Ma Hooo has written almost the whole of this Annual 
himself, and it is quite an oUa-podrida of 44 whims and 
oddities." We have aa yet seen only some of the sheets, 
and abstain from speaking of its literary contents till wo 
have the whole before us. Instead of splendid engravings, 
George Cruick shank has enriched the volume with up- 
wards of a hundred of his clever and amusing caricatures. 
They are done in a light and sketchy style, and are, of 
course, not all of equal merit, but some of them are ex- 
ceedingly humorous. Among others, we may mention 
the following, which will convey a pretty good idea of the 
whole : — I. 44 A Party of Pleasure," a wherry turned 
upside down in the water, with three men and a child 
clinging like grim death to the keel, their countenances 
and attitudes expressive of the most dreadful consterna- 
tion, and in fine contrast with the name of the wherry, 
which, as appears by the letters painted on the inverted 
stern, is 44 Ike Delight." II. 44 Emigration — Meeting a 
Settler," a native, evidently, of the Emerald Isle, going 
out to Ms morning work with a spade in his hand, some- 
where probably in Van Diemen's Land, and coming all 
at ones plump upon an immense lion, who looks at Mm 
with that grim ex p r ess i on of countenance which seems te 
imply that it would have been wiser had the emigrant 
never left Ireland, — a settler with a vengeance! III. 
44 A Bumper at Parting," a stage-coach setting off from 
the court-yard of an inn, and passing under the o e vsred 
way, against wMch the heads of thf outaidf ; gw e|rn 
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art tumpeetedljr bumped with most excruciating violence, 
the destination of the coach, as indicated by the writing 
on the panels, very naturally being Holyhead. IV. 
“ Rocket-time at Vauxhall — A Prominent Feature,** an 
endless multitude of faces, both young and old, turned up 
towards the skies in pursuit of the Bight of a rocket, and 
consequently scarcely a feature of any countenance visible 
but the nose, of which there appear to be an infinite va- 
riety in interminable penpective. V. “ A Nursery-maid 
accustomed to the care of Children,** a person of this de- 
scription busily engaged in a tender tite-d-tite with an 
amorous swain on the banks of a river, while all that is 
visible of her charge, a nice little boy who had been sail- 
ing a boat in the stream, are bis legs and feet quivering 
in the air, while be himself, having tumbled in, is drown- 
ing as fast as he can, perfectly unregarded by the amiable 
nursery-maid “ accustomed to the care of children.** VI. 
“ Let by-gooes be by-gooes,” a fat gentleman with a port- 
manteau under his arm, vainly endeavouring to overtake 
a coach which has set off without him. VIL “ A Spent 
Ball,” a family group of fashionably-dressed persons 
yawning and sleeping in a state of the meet perfect ex- 
haustion after the fatigue of the ball and sapper they have 
just been giving to their friends. VIII. “ A Constable’s 
Miscellany,” a curious collection of queer characters, pick- 
pockets, drunkards, thieves, and othiws, under the charge 
of a constable, — a good pun, and happily executed. The 
Comic Annual, we have no doubt, will be the occasion of 
many a smile, and perhaps prevent some suicides in the 
dreary months of November and December. 


The Juvenile Keepsake. 1890. Edited by Thomas Roscoe. 

London. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1830. 12mo, pp. 232. 

Wi have already noticed two Juvenile Annuals — the 
New Year'* Gift, and the Juvenile Forget-me-Not — both 
edited by ladies ; and we suspect, that in this department 
of literature, they are mere than a match, for the lords of 
the creation. Though the Juvenile Keep* ake is a very 
pretty book, we do not think Mr Thomas Roscoe has 
done so much for it as Mrs Alaric Watts and Mrs 3. C. 
Hall have done for their publications. Neither the em- 
bellishments nor the literary matter appear to us to be so 
judiciously selected as we could have wished. The plates 
are, on the whole, rather commonplace and uninteresting, 
and, with a few exceptions, the letter-press is scarcely 
sufficientiyadapted for the amusement of children. Among 
these exceptions, we must of course include the clever 
tale, in verse, from the pen of the late Mrs John Hunter, 
entitled “ The Heir of Newton- Bernard,'* which was 
communicated to the Editor by Lady Campbell. We 
would likewise indude the very pleasant tale, from the 
French of Madame de Genlis, called “ The Children’s Is- 
land.” Other articles, too, might easily be mentioned 
which are above par. 


A Course of the French Language ; containing a Die* 
tionary of Pronunciation , and Interlineary Exercises ; 
concluding with an Original Treatise on Punctuation. 
By Theodore le Clerc. Edinburgh. A. Stewart. 
1829. 8vo. Pp. 43a 

We look upon this as a work of great merit. Mon- 
sieur le Clerc is well known in Edinburgh as a highly- 
respectable and successful teacher of the French and Ita- 
lian languages. The book before us satisfies us, that, with 
at least the former of these tongues he hdsa thorough and 
philosophical acquaintance. His system is founded prin- 
cipally upon the learned grammar of Lemare, and we 
venture to say, that no similar work has appeared in Eng- 
lish In which the genius of the French language may be 
more successfully studied. The important subject of pro- 
nunciation M. le Clerc has placed at once hi a novel and 
simple point of view ; whilst, by means of his judiciously 
selected interlineary excreta* he fixes the rales in the 


minds of the pnpil, and at the same time presents him 
with models of all kinds of style. We are glad that a 
work of this kind should have appeared in Edinburgh, 
because we think it augurs well of the progress which 
French education has made among us, and will have the 
effect of stimulating to still further exertions Monsieur 
le Clerc’* fellow-teachers. 


The Heraldry of Crests , containing upwards of 3500 dif- 
ferent Crests , illustrative of those borne by at least 20,000 
Families. Accompanied by remarks. Historical and 
Explanatory, fcc. ftc. London. Henry Waabbourne. 
1829. 12mo. 

We believe this to be the best book extant upon British 
Crests — a branch of the science of Heraldry never held 
In greater, esteem than at present. The volume contains 
correct engravings not only of the crests borne by every 
peer and baronet of Great Britain, bat by nearly every 
distinguished family In the kingdom, accompanied by a 
few historical remarks, a list of terms, and copious in- 
dexes of the bearers* names. Our readers are of coarse 
well aware, that in heraldry a crest denotes the uppermost 
part of an armorial bearing, and is a figure placed upon a 
wreath, $oronef, or cap of maintenance, above both hel- 
met and shield. It may be either attached to the ooat- 
of-arms or borne separately, with or without a motto, at 
the option of the bearer. To the amateur, the artist, and 
the historian, the Heraldry of Crests is alike interesting ; 
and by them the merit g£ this handsome volume will be 
best appreciated. 


The Tower Menagerie ; comprising the Natural History of 
the Animals contained in that Establishment j with Anec- 
dotes of their Character and History . Illustrated with 
Portraits of each, taken from life, by William Harvey, 
and engraved on wood by Branston and Wright. Lon- 
don. Robert Jennings. 1829. 8vo. 

This Is a very handsome volume. The woodcuts art 
executed with a great deal of spirit and much more die* 
tinctness than usual ; and the natural history of the dif- 
ferent animals Is evidently written by one accurately ac- 
quainted with the subject, and in all respects well adapted 
for the task. Nothing is to be regretted but that the 
Tower Menagerie does not contain more animals, in which 
case this work, as a system of zoology, would have been 
more complete. 


The Polar Star of Entertainment and Popular Science, 
and Universal Repertorium of General Literature. For 
the Quarter ending at Michaelmas, 1829. London. 
H. Flower. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 420. 

This is a continuation, under a new name, of the 
“ Extractor,” the two first volumes of which we have 
already had occasion to notice favourably. The editor, 
having somewhat enlarged his original plan, has thought 
himself entitled to assume a more sounding name. His 
selections are as varied and judicious as ever ; and, except 
that he frequently omits to mention the source from 
which they are taken, we do not know any fault that 
can be found to them. The work undoubtedly condenses 
a great mass of information and amusement, and we 
be glad to see it proceed prosperously. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


ANECDOTES OF HIGHLANDER* 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Rev. James M ( Queen, one of the ministers of 
Skye, once told me, that a man of the name of M'Pberaon, 
from the Braes of Lochaber, came to him for the b aptism 
of one of his children. He being a stranger, the minister 
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enquired fait name, connexions, and what pariah he had 
eome from ; and, in particular, if he had brought a testK 
mooial of bis character ? 

“ Hulch ? A testimonial ? Fat pe she ?” 

M Why, it is just a written account of the character you 
hare borne ; and testified by the minister and elders of 
the parish.” 

“ Oach, no, Mr M‘ Queen ; she didna brought her.” 

“ But you ought to hare done it. What was the rea- 
son you did not bring it with you ?" 

“ Because hersell was thoughUng she would be as petter 
without it.” 


A gentleman of Strathdon said to his maid one night, 
“ Tell Finlay to rise very early to-morrow morning, and 
go down to Aberdeen for the upholsterer.” 

“ Yes, sir. For the what did you say, sir ?” 

“ For the upholsterer. He knows him.” 

M Finlay, you are to rise very early, master says ; and 
you are to call on me to make you a brose, and you are to 
go down to Aberdeen, and bring home a polsterer.” 

u A polsterer ? What’s that ?” 

“ Master says you have seen him, and know what he 
is like.” 

“ Me seen him ? Ill be if ever I did !” 

So, next morning, Fiulay comes in to bis master very 
early, with his great-coat and long whip, and says, “ Mas- 
ter, must I take a one-horse cart or a two-horse cart for 
that fultby bhaist ?” 

“ What beast, you blockhead ?” 

“ Whoy, that viled lubberly bhaist the polsterer.” 


Mr David Paterson once told me that he saw a black 
man standing at a door in Glasgow, and a young High- 
lander from the country, paining by at the time, chanced 
to cast his eyes on him with a gleam of prodigious interest. 
Paterson, anticipating some grand sport, drew near, and 
saw the Highlander come briskly forward, and begin a- 
feeliog the black servant’s hands and clothes, muttering 
to himself all the while, “ Aih, Cot a mercy on us all ! 
what is made up for te pawpee here !” At length he 
began as briskly to handle the Black’s face, on which the 
latter gave him a rude push, and cried, “ Stand back, 
air !” The young Highlander uttered a loud shriek, and 
sprung almost to the middle of the street, and then, turn- 
ing round in utter astonishment, he exclaimed, “ Cot’s 
crace ! Cot’s crace ! wha ever saw’d the like of tat ? I’ll 
be tamn if I didna thought she was a timber.” 


The same Mr Paterson once saw another Highlander 
standing looking at the head of a black man on a tobacco- 
nist’s sign-board, which bead kept constantly moving on 
springs. Paterson drew near, and began to look with 
still greater astonishment ; on which the Highlander 
said, “ Pray, coot shentlemhan, can you pe telling her 
If yonter head pelong to one of Cot’s erheatures ?” 


A Highlander from the small Isles, who had never 
been in a church, or heard sermon in his life, came over 
to a Sacrament on the mainland, and the service being 
In bis native tongue, be paid great attention till the psalm 
was given out, for he had missed the first one. When 
the precentor fell a-bawling out, Donald oould not com- 
prehend that, and called to some to stop him ; but how 
was he astounded, when the whole congregation fell a- 
gaping and bawling with all jheir energy ! Donald, con- 
ceiving It altogether a fit ofdnadness, of which the pre- 
centor was the primary cause, bustled up to him, and gave 
him a blow on the side of the head, till the book dropped 
from bis hand. “ What do you mean, sir?” said the 
clerk. “ Humph! pe you taking tat,” said Donald ; “ for 
you was te pekinner of tis tamn toohoo !** 


An elderly man, from the Braes of Athol, who had 
never seen either a ship or sea in his life, once chanced 


to he crossing from Kinghom to LeWi on a very stormy 
day, and as the vssmI heeled terribly, he ran to the cor ds 
and held down with Ills whole vigour to keep her from 
upsetting. “ For te sake of our lhivee, shanties, eome and 
hold town !” cried he ; “ or, if yon will nhot pe helping 
mhe. 111 lhit you all goto the bhottom in one nhoneet. 
And you ploughman tore, cannot you kheep te howe of 
te furr, and no gang ower te crown of te rbiggs avaw ? 
Heich ?” The steersman at this laughing aloud, the 
Highlander was irritated, and with one of the levers ho 
rah and knocked him down. “ Nbow ! laugh you nhow ?” 
said be ; “ and you wed deserve it all, for it was yon 
who put her so mhad, kittling her thail with tat pin.” 


About thirty years ago, I first visited the Spital of 
Gienshee, and at that time I never had seen a greater 
curiosity than the place of worship there. It is a chapel 
of ease belonging to a parish called Kirkmlchad, is built 
with stone and lime, and the roof Is flagged with slate. 
The door was locked, but both the windows were wide 
open, without either glass or frame, so that one stepped 
as easily in at the windows as at the door. There were 
no seats, hut here and there a big stone placed, and, m 
things of great luxury, there were two or three sticks 
laid from one of these to another. The floor was literally 
paved with human bones, and I saw that the dogs had 
gnawed the ends of many of them by way of amusing 
themselves in the time of worship. There were also 
hundreds of human teeth, while in the north-west corner 
of the chapel there was an open grave, which had stood 
so for nearly three months. It had been made in the 
preceding December for a young man who had died in 
the Braes of Angus, hut it came on such a terrible storm 
that they could not bring the corpse, so they buried him 
where he was, and left this grave standing ready for the 
next. When the service was ended, the minister gathered 
the collection for the poor on the green, In the crown of his 
hat, and neither men nor women thought of dispersing, 
but stood In clubs about the chapel, conversing, some of 
them for upwards of an hour. I have seen many people 
who appeared to pay more attention to the service, but I 
never saw any who appeared to enjoy the crack after ser- 
fiion so much. 


I once came to a parish in the west of Ross-shire, in 
which both the manse and church were thatched with 
heather, of which the fallowing pleasant anecdote was re-, 
luted to me. It had always been customary there to fine 
persons guilty of what is fashionably termed a faux pas , 
five groats and a burden of heather. The money went 
to the support of the poor, and the heather to keep the 
manse and kirk in thatch, and both were so liberally sup- 
plied that the minister unadvisedly doubled the fine. 
From that day forth there was never one groat more came 
in to the support of the poor, and the church and manse 
were both tirled to the bare ribs. At length one Sunday, 
after sermon, the parish beadle made this memorable pro- 
clamation ; — 

“ Ho yes ! Tis pe to give notice to all concerned, tat 
from tis tay forth to te end of te world, tere will pe In tis 
place te coot ould duich at te coot ould price, te five Croat 
and te purden of heather.” 

In a short time the manse and church were as well 
thatched as ever. 


The following genuine Highland proclamation was re- 
cited to me by one who heard it, sad took a copy on the 
spot: — 

" Ho yesb ! And a two time, Ho yesh ! And a tree 
time, Ho yesh ! Tid ony pody saw a lhittle grey kirnag- 
gie? He was over te prig of Tee six fays before te inborn* 
Wit twa peck of pear mheal ; tree peek puffhn ; tan 
cenrched; te score and five squadden, and live hard huishk* 
If any pody have not sawed him, let them come to my 
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ffcftthirfe boom on ftho hill of Drumfhomdrujn, and they 
will kil their pbull for le saHBtty of him.” 

It seems to mean, “ Did any person see a little horse, 
who bad crossed the Dee si* days ago; on his back three 
pecks of barley meal, two of pease meel, ten hens, five- 
and-twenty herrings, and five bard fish.” The terms of 
the reward I do not understand.* 


RECOLLECTIONS OP THE DEAD. 

No. II. 

HZCTOK MACHZIL. 

By Derwent Conway. 

Akothxx individual, who is well entitled to be the sub- 
ject of one of these reminiscences of my boyhood, is Hec- 
tor Macneil, the well-known Scotch poet, and highly- 
esteemed author of “ Will and Jean, or Scotland's Smith.” 
What Macndl’s personal appearance may have been in 
the early yearn to which I shall presently allude, I cannot 
tell — very different, no doubt, from the figure that now 
stands before me. My farthest stretch of memory finds 
him already near the foot of the hill, — and I see him go 
down — down to his grave. It might be four or five 
years previous to his death, when I first knew him : his 
tall and very spare figure was then slightly bent j but less, 
I think, under the burden of years, than of sorrows ; for 
of these he had his full share. In graving the deep 
wrinkles that lay upon bis hollow cheeks, time had been 
assisted by anxiety and bitter fancies ; and yet, seldom 
was his countenance seen unenlivened by a eutUor—a glee- 
ful, good-humoured smile — not assumed, though little 
cause had be to smile, — but the offspring of a benevolent 
mind, — and borrowing, perhaps, some of its radiance 
from recollections of far-past days, awakened by the hila- 
rity around him. Upon the last day of every year, for 
some years previous to bis death, I regularly met with 
him at one of those annual meetings of friends and rela- 
tions, so religiously observed by some. This was a great 
event in my mind ; for it was one of the few occasions 
upon which I was permitted to go out to dinner ; and, 
being a holiday besides, it was next in importance to New 
Year’s Day, upon which I used to receive a crown to 
spend as I liked. I distinctly see my mother in her silk 
gown, and my father with bis nicely-powdered hair, and 
Florentine silk breeches, and silk stockings ; and I feel 
myself in the coach that conveys us ; and I see tbe large 
blazing fire in the drawing-room, and the ladies seated in 
a semicircle, and tbe gentlemen standing in groups talk- 
ing over the news — and every one impatient for dinner ; 
and then, what a sight to a hungry hoy was the groaning 
table, — the goose — the mlnce-pie, and the syllabub in 
that huge crystal dish ! 

Hector Macneil was always one of the party ; and few 
inen enjoyed a good dinner and agreeable society more 
than he did. I fear, alas ! that his table at home was 
but scantily provided ; and that, in his latter days, when 
he the most needed attention, his company was hut little 
sought ; because declining health and poor circumstances 
had cast a damp over those spirits that, in his earlier days, 
as I have been told, were wont to “ set the table in a 
roar.” But even when I krew him, he was, In company 
at least, what I would call a jocose old man ; an agreea- 
ble companion ; his conversation sprinkled with anecdote, 
and moderately seasoned with wit. He then lived up 
four pair of stairs in James’s Square, — not with Abe com- 
forts around him that his infirmities needed, and his 
genius merited — and too much neglected by those even 
who professed to he the patrons of letters. Edinburgh, 
which has been christened, or which has christened itself, 
M ode r n Athens, certainly res em bles the ancient city in 
Its too frequent neglect of illustrious citizens. But to 

• The meaning seems to be;—'* Let any one »ho has sees him, 
come to my father’s house, and he will be allowed to cat his fill for 
the tidings."— Be* 


return to the dinner-table. Macneil was always asked 
for a song, and be always good-humouredly complied ; 
generally breaking forth, with his rough voioe and glee- 
ful face, Into the well-known Jacobite song, “ Whar has 
you been a’ the day, bonnie laddie, Highland laddie.” 
Macneil made several additions and improvements to this 
song. The last verse is entirely his own composition, 
and it is assuredly one of the best verses. In the second 
last verse, the devils eat up the Duke of Cumberland 
thus : 

Then they pat him on a spit 
An’ roasted him frae head to feet ; 

They ate him up baith stoop and roop, 

An’ that's the way they served the Duke. 

But Hector Macneil thought, and very justly, that some 
reason ought to be assigned for using his Royal High- 
ness so ill — no reason having been given throughout tho 
song ; and so he added this crowning verse : 

The deils themselves could na digest, 

Tbe bloody heart o’ this vile beast, — 

Each stomach sickening, loathed it sair. 

Fox A * CdLLODXX’s CXIMES WKXB THESE. 

There are some most admirable points in this verse, 
though to very delicate ears, It may perhaps seem some- 
what coarse. There is, first, the idea of the devils being 
unable to digest the Duke after they bad eaten him ; 
what a morsel must that be which even the very devils 
loath! Next, we have the heart selected, as the part 
which they were unable to digest — that part, which, In 
common parlance, is supposed to be the seat of the affec- 
tions. Then there is the choice of the word bloody, which, 
besides being in agreement with the common notion of a 
heart, is typical of the blood-thirsty character of the pos- 
sessor ; and lastly, we have in the last line. 

For a’ Culloden’s crimes were there, 

a perfect summing-up of tbe whole story, and a vindica- 
tion of the proceedings upon the principles of justice; and 
all this contained in one line of great power, and full of 
poetry. 

I have often, since those days, listened to this song ; 
but never sung with the same effect as Hector Macnlel 
gave to it ; peculiarly comic waa the expression of hie 
fooe in singing tbe line 

The deils ne'er saw sic fan before. 

Macneil’s reputation as a poet, rests mainly upon “ Will 
and Jean,” and in some degree upon bis songs. His 
latest poem, “ Bygane times and late come changes,” Is 
certainly of inferior merit, though it contains many pas- 
sages of great pith and point. 1 have heard Macneil 
sing several of his own songs, which never appeared in 
print ; hut I am unable to present the reader with more 
than a single one of these relics. Macneil was one of ^ 
party made to visit Hawthorndean, and after dinner at 
Roslin, he sang a little ballad, which was greatly ad- 
mired, but which, he said, was not suited to his hoarse 
voice ; and he afterwards sent a copy of it to a young 
lady, who sung it in a very pleasing manner. Of the 
tune I have not the least recollection : — 

90X6. 

Come, Jessy, come to the rowan bower, 

When the bonnie sang o’ the mavis Is ower ; 

Come, Jessy, to me, when tbe sun is takln* 

His nightly rest, and tbe stars are wakin.* 

Lang, long bae I loo’d ye, though silent I've been, 

But though little ye’ve heard, oh ! muckle ye’ve seen ; 
And maiden, they say, can tell to a tittle, 

Wha loos her weel, and wha loos her little. 

When the gloamin is round us, and none pryin* near, 

I’ll whisper saft things in your maidenly ear ; 

But a hand link'd in mine, and your breath on my cheek, 
I doubt lit be blate — for whal malr could I seek. 
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Yet, 0 MB e, Jessy, come, my tryst 111 be beepin', 

Wr the first o' the stars that aboon us is peepinV— 

And, soon come the time, when, in place o' the mirk. 
Our tryst, my dear Jessy, be made in the kirk ! 

The whole tenor of Macneil's life was altered by one 
unguarded kiss. He was bred in an extensive mercantile 
house ; and when his apprenticeship was ended, he still 
continued to reside in his master's family, and by degrees 
became so valuable an assistant, that there appeared every 
prospect of his being one day admitted into partnership. 
His master had married a lady greatly younger than him- 
self, and of extraordinary personal attractions ; and young 
Macneil was upon terms of equal intimacy with the lady 
as with her husband. It so happened, that upon an evil 
day, Macneil, who was then scarcely one-and-twenty, was 
seated upon a garden chair beside the lady while she was 
tending, and from looking upon the page along with her, 
his eyes were insensibly withdrawn from it, and fixed 
upon her face ; and, the devil tempting him, as I am 
bound to believe, he suddenly snatched a kiss. Thus far 
the story might serve as a counterpart to the story of Ri- 
mini ; but, unless that “ that day they read no more," the 
pesemblanee goes no farther. The lady, in virtuous anger, 
and notwithstanding the protestations of young Macneil 
that the offence was unpremeditated, acquainted her hus- 
band with the audacity of his protegi, and the immediate 
consequence was, the dismissal of Macneil, and a termi- 
nation to the prospects that were brightening around him. 
His life was ever afterwards nearly allied to penury ; and 
I have reason to know that he did not leave behind him 
wherewithal to pay the expenses of his funeral. I was 
about to finish this reminiscence with the words “ Poor 
Macneil ;** but who knows that the pleasure he felt in the 
composition of “ Will and Jean," which, but for that un- 
guarded kiss, might never have been written, did not 
more than compensate for all the privations he expe- 
rienced — for many a gloomy solitary hour and sorry 
dinner? 


THE MYSTERIOUS HAND. 

AN A NEC DOTS. 

Or all the mental infirmities of my fellow-beings, there 
are none that I am less inclined to laugh at, and, in fact, 
more disposed to respect, than a belief in apparitions and 
a fear of the supernatural ; and one reason is, that al- 
though a decided sceptic in those matters, I have never 
been able entirely to divest myself of the superstitions of 
my youth ; and another, that even at an advanced age, I 
have been placed in situations, both at home and abroad, 
where reason^ 

“ That column of true majesty in man," 

has been prostrated, for a time, before what teemed the 
most appalling realities, and I have experienced all the 
terrors of my childhood revived with undiminished power 
— the groundlessness of my fear being only made mani- 
fest by some desperate effort of courage, or the most pa- 
tient subsequent investigation. Despite the march of 
intellect, rapid as it is, such a belief will always more or 
less prevail ; and I am not sorry that it should ; for, be- 
sides the poetry of the thing, I have always been of opi- 
nion, that it has a beneficial effect at least, if not a reli- 
gious one, upon the credulous and thoughtless, by impress- 
ing upon them, if nothing else will, the absolute certain- 
ty of a future state, between which and the present spirits 
must be considered by them as the messengers and con- 
necting link ; and, by consequence, lead them, through 
their fears, to abstain from many sins In which they 
might otherwise indulge. Be this as it may, there are 
many things that occur out of the common course of 
events, having so much the appearance of the superaatu- , 
ral, that, if not rationally accounted for, will produce the 
most superstitious effects upon the strongest minds. Out 
of seve(id instances that have occurred under my own 


immediate observation, the following will p robab l y bo 
deemed not uninteresting by the lovers of the mysterious 
Many yean ago, I was awakened one night from rat 
unquiet sleep, by a feeling of acute pain, and a d i s agre e 
able thrilling throughout my whole frame, with the ex- 
ception of my forehead, which felt singularly chilly, and 
as if p res se d upon by a dead cold weight. I became 
strangely alarmed; and remained for several minutes 
immovable, and at a lose what to think. After several 
ineffectual* attempts to feel whether there was any object 
of terror near, my hand at length encountered, and Ml 
trembling and powerless upon another hand — a strange, 
motionless, cold, clammy hand ! My flesh crept upon 
my bones — my hair felt like writhing needles on my 
hew! — an icy perspiration started out from ev e ry pore 
of my body. I made a violent attempt to scream ; mjr 
tongue, however, clove to the roof of my mouth, and, 
shutting my eyes, I gave myself up to despair. But de- 
spair, however it may for a time remain inactive, hath 
its energies — energies which nothing short of ho peles sness 
can arouse ; and mastering my re su s ci tated powers, I 
struggled to remove the horrid hand, for I felt it palpably, 
in all its cold reality, within mine, and, giving a long and 
piercing shriek, fell exhausted on my pillow and feinted. 
On coming again to myself, I found my bed surround- 
ed by the whole household, with lights and various wea- 
pons of defence ; and when, to their hasty enquiries, I 
shudderingly answered, that a strange and icy hand, the 
hand of death, was beside me, and had been upon my 
forehead, an instantaneous roar of laughter burst upon 
my astonished senses. Starting up, 1 looked round, and 
found that a stoppage in the circulation of the blood hud 
deadened my left arm, upon which I had baeu lying, and 
that the hand, the awful and mysterious band that hud 
occasioned all my terror, was my own ! W. B. H. 


THE DRAMA. 

We are credibly informed that Braham is upwards « t 
sixty-five, in which case bis voice Is the next thing to u 
miracle. In speaking of it, however, we have one diffi- 
culty to contend with. For thirty years Braham has by 
universal consent ranked at the very head of English 
singers ; and if we only put the question, — Is he entitled 
to this eminence when considered in comparison with 
others ? we shall not hesitate to answer that he is. But 
another question forces itself upon us, which, we regret 
to say, we cannot, after the maiureet deliberation, answer 
so satisfactorily. It is this ; — granting that Braham is 
superior to all competitors, is he quite as splendid a singer 
as It was at all reasonable to expect the last thirty years 
should have produced in England? To this question we 
cannot help answering — No, — or, in other words, that we 
had imagined that the power s of the hanum voice in eeme 
solitary Instance, during so long a period, would have du» 
veloped themselves in a still more remarkable and sur- 
passing degrse. Mrs Siddons, John Kemble, and Kean, 
have done all that we hoped from tragic actors ; Mundeo, 
Fawcett, Mathews, and others, have left ns nothing to with 
for in the display of comic humour. But when we hear 
Braham, though we are of course delighted — astonished, 
yet we are continually saying to ourselves — Is this aU the 
human voice can do ? Braham'a natural gifts as a singer 
are great, and by means of indefatigable study, and with 
the aid of science, be has turned them to the utmost pos- 
sible advantage. Still there would be no difficulty im 
pointing out several imperfections against which he has 
always had to contend. The chief of tbeee is, that all Ma 
high notes are on a falsetto pitch, and though in general 
his fine taste enables him to soften them down wonder- 
fully, they yet inevitably want the full clear s we etn ess sf 
natural tones, for which, if we are correctly informed, 
Incledon was conspicuous. We conceive this to be the 
great cause why we are not perfectly satisfied to sea 
Braham reigning alone upon the throne of rang. Were 
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kb treble equal to hb tenor, which b the finest we ever 
heard, we should own onrsslves at once one of hb most 
leal and willing subjects. At the same time let it not 
for a moment be supposed that we desire to undervalue 
Braham's powers. We are delighted both with hb science 
and hb voice ; and what we desiderate, is something per- 
haps too near perfection ever to be realised by mortal or- 
gans, and must consequently exist far ever a beau ideal in 
•nr own fancy. 

It b in hb bravura songs that Brabam chiefly excels. 
In softer melodies, though he imparts to them a thousand 
graces, which no one but himself ever thought o£ and 
which are yet totally distinct from superfluous ornament, 
there b a frequent want of that clear, rich, bell-like into- 
nation often beard in female voices, and which. In our 
aaftnd, gives to such afars, when oeming from the Ups of a 
man, half their charm- Thus, for example, we have 
heard Moore’s beautiful ballad, “ O the days are gone,** 
better sung In private, although, we confess, by only one 
gentleman, who b now dead, than it was sung by Brabam 
on Wednesday evening. Not that Rraham did not feel 
moot deeply the sentiment of the song, and in one or two 
passages gave it a beauty which we did not know before 
it was capable of poaswsing, but because there was every 
now and than a alight huskiaess, and a recourse to a fal- 
setto, which jarred upon our feelings. Let us pass, how- 
ever, to Braham’s own peculiar ground, — to such songs 
as, “ Here’s to the King, God bless him,” — “ The Aus- 
trian Trumpet’s bold alarms,” — “ The Last Words of 
Marmion,” — or the national melody of “ Blue-bonnets 
ovor tbs Border.” Here we shall find him reigning su- 
preme. He knows hb power, and he sports with it as 
it ware. The delightful energy with which he pours 
forth, in «ne breath, a whole volume of too«y which rolb 
upon the ear like thunder that has been set to music, b 
•t once spirit-stirring and overpowering. Were Braham 
suddenly to start up among a party of the veriest radicals 
that ever breathed, universal suffrage men, with their 
whole soub fixed upon liberty and equality — were he to 
•tart up and sing u Here’s to the King, God bless him !” 
every man in the eompany would by that irresbtibb 
spell be meteoserpheeed into an ultra-royalist. In the 
M Death of Marmion,” how splendidly does he give the 
words “ Charge, Chester, charge !” and when did ever 
conqueror upon the Arid of battle, even in hb first burst 
of wild joy, shout out “ Victory !” as Braham in this 
song shouts it to the crowded theatre ? The effect is elec- 
trie ; there b not a man who hears it who could not at 
that moment throw himself headlong upon a host of foes, 
and die imagining that he had conquered. In “ Blue- 
bonnets over the Border,” althetigh we think that in one 
ar two places, instead of the prettinesses introduced by 
Braham, a manly simplicity would have been better, yet 
b It utterly impoeeibb ever to forget It after once listeu- 
«■» to hb enunciation of the line, 

** Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow.” 

Were it only to hear thb single line, Braham is entitled j 
to draw crowds every night wherever he may appear 
throughout all broad Scotland. The song was of course 
xmpturoudy encored on Wednesday evening ; but encoring 
was not enough, it should have been twice encored. When 
Sinclair was here be was made to sing three times almost 
every night, that silly vulgar thing, “ Hey the bonny 
breast-knots why should not Braham be called upon 
for a third repetition of that far nobler and more national 
song, “ The Blue-bonnets over the Border ?” — As to Bra- 
ham’s acting, it b enough to say that he b the best sing- 
Jngaetar with whom we are acquainted. Minnie criti- 
cism upon it b of coarse oat of the question. It b in 
the fervid energy and ever-varying e xp r ess ion of hb songs 
that hb power lbs. To be properly appreciated, he must 
be heard. He b a stoat, rather short man, and hb per- 
son is by no means particularly elegant, $Ito features, 
though their expression b pleasing and intelligent, are 


withal somewhat vulgar. But these, with such a man 
as Braham, are minor considerations. 

Mbs Phillips, who accompanies Braham, has a sweet, 
dear voice, but thin, feeble, and of little compass. A 
great deal of paint has evidently been taken with her, and 
she labours to do all she can ; and what b better, she 
knows what she should do, though she cannot always 
accomplish it. Were she to confine hersdf to simple na- 
tional afrs, either Scotch, English, or Irish, there can be 
no doubt that she would seldom fall to please ; but In at- 
tempting to sustain die principal female parts in opera 
with Mr Braham, she b beyond her depth. Her “ Even 
as the Sun,” which Mbs Nod used to sing so successfully, 
and in which she was always encored, was quite ineffec- 
tive, because her voice wants volume. It strikes ns aba 
that Mbs Phillips* power of intonation b deficient. She 
rings too much merely from the month and throat ; aha 
gives out her notes with too small a quantity of breath. 
Coaid she not correct thb err or ? She b pretty, and b a 
modest, and rather a promising actress. 

The Theatre closes thb evening till after the Novem- 
ber Sacrament. We advise Mr Murray to get a few new 
scenes painted during the interval ; — he needs them. — We 
agree with -several corre s pondents, that the sty to In which 
some ef the Edinburgh critics were pleased to speak of 
Madam* Veatrto cannot increase our opinion of their in- 
dependence. But the sntyect to somewhat stale, and we 
have no desire to recur to it. 

Crrimw. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE NEW POETIC MIRROR.. 

VO. IX. ME T If ." 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

On the banks of the Liffey I by. 

And look'd in its waters so bright. 

For oft I had heard lovers say, 

That there, at the noon of the day. 

They could see the stars basking in light. 

Therey far on a heaven below, 

1 saw the light douds lb at rest; 

And though of a sweet sonny glow. 

They were pore as the first early snow 
As they slept on that sky’s lowly breast. 

My soul was to softness subdued. 

And in languor 1 by and gazed on ; 
Some thoughts of ddight I pursued 
As the depths of that heaven I view’d. 

Bat planets or stars 1 saw none. 

At length, there appear'd unto me 
Two bright little stars in the tide. 

They were nlgher than Stan wont to bey 
And sweeter and fairer to ate 
Than aught in those heavens beside. 

I gazsd till my eye-sight grew dim. 

For I almost believed I beheld 
A form so enchant! ugly aUm, 

So lightsome of air and of limb, 

That In nature was never exoell’d. ’ 

I taw the lips ope with a smile, 

And the breast of the rose was their busy 
And the twin stars shed blushes the while, 
Enough any heart to beguile 
That ever loved beauty to view. 


s Qvrry— Thonus Moore l— En. 
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0 stay, lovely vision ! I cried ; 

O stay and depart not away, 

1 will quickly be there by thy side, 

For I'll plunge hx the depth of the tide 

The form I love dearest to stay. 

Just as I irtade ready to bound, 

In ecstasy none coil divine, 

A shriek Ih my ears did resound, 

And fidr arms enclosed me round, 

With a dear grasp I could not untwine. 

I turn'd, and the maid of my heart. 

In terror press'd me to her breast ; 

But I kiss'd her, as well was my part. 

And, her fears for my life to divert, 

My love and my vision confess'd. 

I said that her form I had seen. 

As she stood on the summit above ; 

That an angel’s I thought it had been, 

And her eyes were so bright and so sheen. 
That I ween'd them the twin stars of love. 

And whenever these sweet eyes I view. 
Which now I do morning and even, 

I think of the Liffey's bright hue, 

The clouds and the valleys of dew. 

And the stars of that mild lowly heaven. 


TO EGERIA. 

By Henry G. Bell. 

Kay, blame ms not, love, should I sometimes seam cold, 
When you find me engaged with my book and my pen ; 

There's a charm in my studies that may not be told, 

A magic that links me with mightier men. 

Though dearer td me be the love of thy heart 

Than all my ambition's wild fancies have sought. 

There are moments when even, all dear as thou art. 
Thou art lost in the blaze of some loftier thought. 

0 ! deeply I ponder, and brightly I dream. 

On all that the soul of man longs most to know ; 

1 hang o'er the words, and I burn o’er the theme, 

Where the minds of the dead still undyingly glow. 

*TU my spirit's vocation — my nature's delight — 

From the cares of the world to turn with a smile ; 

And, at others press on for the wrong or the right, 

To sit by the footstool of Knowledge the while. 

To sit by her footstool, and list to the words 

Which flow from those lips where philosophy dwells ; 

And sweeter to me than the songs of the birds 

Is the music she breathes, and the truths which she 
tells. 

Then blame me not, love, that I cannot recall. 

In moments like these, my flu*- wandering mind ; 

I am lost in my dreams — I have broken the thrall 
That bound me in chains to the rest of my kind. 

But like dove to the ark, or like bee to the flower, 

Like ship to the harbour, or spring to the lea, 

Believe me, the spell will at length lose Its power, 

And my soul, re-inspired, will return back to thee ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

A Trkatisb on the Law of Prescription in Scotland, by Mark 
Napier, Caq. advocate, is preparing for publication. 

Mrs S. C. Hall, the Editor of the ** Juveoile Forget-Me-Not,” *n- 
nnnacce for early publication a volume for tbs Young, under the 
title of '* Ummicigi oft School Room > or, Charaqten in Youth and 
Age.- 


Flowera of the Desert, by W. D. Walke, are announced $ also, 
shortly, the Child of Thought, and other Poems, by the same au- 
thor. 

Tales of my T ine, by the Authoress of “ Blue Slocking Hall," 
will appear in a few days. 

The Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVHL, by a Lady, said to 
have been in the confidence of his Majesty, will be published in a 
few days. 

Lieutenant Hardy's Travels in the Interior of Mexico are on the 
eve of publication. He has, it appears, explored many parts of that 
country never yet visited by any traveller. 

Parallel Miracles ; or, the Jews and the Gipsies, is announced by 
Samuel Roberts, who undertakes to prove, that the latter tribe are 
the descendants of the ancient Egyptians denounced by the Prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Esekiel. 

Stories of a Bride, by the Authoress of «* The Mummy," are an- 
nounced for speedy publication. 

The following works are in the press i— Tales in Verse, fihutrattvs 
of the several petitions of the Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. W. F. Lyte, 
—Tales of Four Nations,— The Correspondence and Diary of Ralph 
Thoiesby, by the author of the •' History of Leeds." 

Portrait or Olivsr Cromwell.— We have seen a very spirited 
engraving, by Wilson of Edinburgh, of a highly charactetistic por- 
trait of Oliver Cromwell, painted by Walker, the fellow-student and 
| contemporary of Jameson, the Scottish Vandyke. It is decidedly 
superior to Lely's portrait of the Protector, and cannot fell to gtvw 
additional interest to Che forthcoming volume of Dr Russell's Life of 
CromWeH, for which work it has Dean angraved by the proprietors of 
Constable's Mbcellany. 

Thb Scottish Acadrmy — It was generally understood some time 
ago, that a mfsundetstandlng had taken plai* between the greater 
body of the artists belonging to the Royal Institution and its Direct- 
ors. The consequence was, that twenty-four artists, associates of 
the Royal Institution, instructed their agent, Henry Cockburn, 
Esq. advocate, to address a letter to George Watson, Esq., President 
of the Scottish Academy, intimating their desire to be united with the 
Academy, and their willingness to sutyect themselves to all Its rales. 
The Academy, having taken this proposal I to consideration, appoint- 
ed John Hope, Esq. Solicitor-General, as their referee, to eunfer with 
Mr Cockburn upon the subject, and it w.ia mutually agreed, that 
whatever was recommended by these gentlemen should be acceded 
to by both parties. A copy of their « Award," which has Ju*t been 
printed, and which has been unanimously approved of at a gene- 
ral meeting of the mernters of the Scottish Academy, has been put 
into our hands. By this document, we find that Messrs Hope and 
Cockburn are of opinion that the twenty-four artists who have sece- 
ded from the Royal Institution, should be Joined to and become 
members of the Scottish Academy, as at present constituted* and that 
as the Academy now unites so many men of the highest genius, of 
established reputation, and of undoubted energy and perseverance in 
the cultivation and pursuit of the profession which they have cho- 
sen, the building or adaptation of Room* should be commenced im- 
mediately, “ on a scale suited to the plan of the Academy, so as there- 
by to be a pledge to themselves and to the public of the spirit with 
which the objects of the Academy will be promoted, and of the gnat 
and splendid prospects for the cultivation and progress of the Fine 
Arts, which the union so formed holds out to the public of Scotland." 
We shall take an early opportunity to state at some length our own 
views and feelings upon thb interesting subject. Meanwhile, we 
must bestow the highest praise both upon Messrs Hope and Cock- 
bum fur the liberal and gentlemanly spirit in which they have enter- 
ed into the affairs of the Scottish Academy, and upon the Acade- 
my itself for its clear perception of, and ready acquiescence in, what 
was most cooduclvo to the best interests of Scottish Art. 

Edinburgh Surgical Hospital.— Till the commencement of 
the present year, there existed only one Surgical Hospital in Edin- 
burgh. At that period Mr Syme, whose talents are well known In 
the Medical profession, determined ujon Instituting a new Surgical 
Establishment upoo a respectable scale. With thb view, he took a 
lease for ten yean of Mlnto House, a large and commodious build- 
ing, situated in a quiet and healthy paitof the city, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the University. The first quarterly Report of the 
new Hospital b now published, and we are glad to perceive by it that 
its concerns are already in a prosperous condition. A highly respect- 
able body of directors has been appointed, the public has contributed 
liberally towards the support of the Hospital, the vacancies for house 
surgeons have been well filled up, more clinical students have applied 
than could be received, and there b good reason to hope that the Col- 
lage of Surgeons will speedily recognise attendance upon Mr SymCa 
Hospital as a qualification for obtaining their diploma. During the 
first three months, seventy patients were admitted, thirty operations 
were performed, and only two deaths took place. Thb Establish- 
ment has our best wishes, and under its presentable superintendence 
its success seems certain. • 
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A Difficult Point.— We are credibly informed, that the March 
of Inrellect is making progress among the Old Light Burghers, and 
that a Committee has been actually appointed by that association, to 
take into serious consideration, whether the reading of the line by 
the precentor during the singing of the Psalm should not be dis- 
pensed with ? This practice is considered by some of the members 
as a eery great innovation on the " wisdom of our ancestors,” and 
la likely, we understand, to create as gTeat a schism among them as 
the Organ Controversy has caused among the Relief Communion. 

Njscro logy.— Died at Milan, on the 29th of September, Etienne 
Dumont, edlu>r and translator of the works of Jeremy Bentham, at 
the age of seventy. He ranked high among those literary men who 
gain a reputation by becoming the mouth-pieces and assistants of 
men of genius. In his youth, he stood in this relation to Mirabeau, 
and lattetly to our great jurist.— Died at Paris, on the !5th of Sep- 
tember, J. Rondelet. architect, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
He published. In 1?S\ his “ Trait* Theorique et Pratique de 
l’Art de Batir." In 1794-5, he was appointed joint director in the 
erection of the various monuments then executing in France, and 
had a share in the formation of the Ecole Poly technique. He was 
subsequently appointed professor in the school of the Fine Arts. He 
became latterly quite blind i and in this state the venerable old man 
might frequently be seen led by his son to the meetings of the Insti- 
tute. 

EotNBuaoH Professional Society's Concerts.— We are glad 
to understand that the Edinburgh Professional Society of Musicians 
Intends giving four Subscription Concerts during the ensuing season. 
To say merely that this body has done more towards encouraging a 
taste for instrumental music in Scotland than any other Institution in 
this country, would be saying nothing it has, in truth, formed, and 
diffused a taste, which did not previously exist, and which, without 
Its exertions, would never have existed. Yet, we regret to say, that 
the receipts of the three sett of Concerts it has already given have not 
been equal to the expenses. The total expenses consequent on the 
Concerts of 1826, 1827, and 1828, wctc L.1475, 11s. Id.; and the 
total receipts were only L.1392, leaving a deficiency of L4*3, 1 Is. Id. 
The surplus of the receipts of the single Benefit Concert which was 
given last season was only L.45, so that the Society is still nearly 
L.40 out of pocket. This is .not creditable to the public of Edin- 
burgh; but we sincerely hope that the Society’s Subscription Book 
for the present season will be so well filled up, that their affairs will 
assume a more prosperous appearance, and the reproach of extend- 
ing so niggard a patronage to this delightful branch of the fine arts 
be no longer applicable to the better classes of our townsmen. 

Canova. — Cauova’* group of the Graces has just been purchased 
by Dr Cla>ke of Philadelphia, who has made a present of it to the 
Academy of Fine Arts of that city. The coat of removing this piece 
of sculpture to it place of destination will not be less than L-500. 

Baron Humboldt.— Raron de Humboldt, the celebrated German 
traveller, is at present engaged in an expedition to the Ouralic 
Mountains, and Chinese Mongolia, where he and his colleagues are 
prosecuting their scientific researches. The Baron has Inspected the 
gold and platina mines of the Oural Mountains, and reports that the 
working is in full activity. The produce of gold from these mines, 
In a single year, is 6000 kilogrammes (between 12 and 15,000 lbs.) 

Sinokrb AND Race- Horsks.-U Is a roost exquisite compliment 
that the English nobility pay to the public singers, when they bestow 
their names upon their favourite horses. The Newmarket Chronicle 
informs u- that at the lite meeting, ** Caradori was rode by G. Ed- 
wards,” and the *• Sister of Sontag by Arnull” We hope this dis- 
tinction Is not in reserve for Pasta, or Malibran, or any of those 
whose names are consecrated by genius. The effigies of some of our 
nobility have ornamented sign-posts extremely well ; but the aristo- 
cracy may be excused if they omit persons of genius in returning the 
compliment of the publicans. Race-horses are beautiful creatures; 
but the enquiry who was the dam of Miss Sontag seems too nice, and 
the thought of Braham running for a cup too absurd. 

Wilkim.— In allusion to the compliments which Wilkie paid to 
his native city— the Modern Athens -at the late civic dinner here, 
we find the following peevish comment in the Court Journal • * It 
is a wonder that he did not discover that this all-rivalling city lies 
beneath a rky which might put that of Naples to the blush— is clothed 
ia an atmosphere which an Arcadian might envy— and is. moreover, 
inhabited by heroes and hour is, whom a Mahometan Elysium itself 
would be troubled to match. In fact, all these (and every thing else) 
msy possibly *be found there’— by the ‘ poetic fancy* to which our 
admired artist so naively refers them." This sapient critic, we pre- 
sume, was never out of sight of the smoke of London, and is angry 
that a man of genius should find any thing to admire beyond the 
sound of Bow Bells. 

Theatrical Gossip.—" Romeo and Juliet” has been performed 
•very alternate night since the opening of Covent Garden. Miss 
Kemble’s success increases with each repetition, and her fame as an 
actress of much genius may now be considered as established* The 


first new piece to be produced at this Theatre, is a tragedy by Mr 
Thomas Wade, author of " Woman's Love.” The work possesses 
attractions of a rather peculiar kind, as the two principal characters* 
father and daughter, are Jews, and will be represented by Mr Kemble 
and his daughter. It was at first intended to bring out this piece inv 
mediately ; but the advice of friends has induced the manager to de- 
termine on letting Miss Kemble {day Belvidera first. •• Venice Pre- 
served ” is therefore in preparation, and will be the second play In 
which Miss Kemble will act.— The petite comedy of the “ First of 
May,” which we noticed last Saturday, continues to be played suc- 
cessfully. It is from the pen of Miss J. Hill, sister of Mr Benson Hill* 
formerly of the Edinburgh Theatre, and authoress of “ Holiday 
Dreams, ’ and other poetical pieces, which have attracted some share 4 
of attention,— Mr Lister’s tragedy of ** Epicharis” seems to be in- 
creasing in popularity, chiefly in consequence of the fine acting of 
Young, who plays Subrius Flavius , •' the noblest Roman of them 
all,” and of Miss Philips, who sustains the part of Epicharis. a Gre- 
cian freed womaD, betrothed to Flavius.— Since the re-openiog of the 
Adelnhi, Messrs Matthews and Yates have been exceedingly prosper- 
ous. although they have lost the valuable assistance of T. P. Cooke. 
It is said that they are about to bring over to the Adclphi a huge ele- 
phant, whose performances have been attracting immense crowds to 
the Ciique Olympique at Paris. This still be a novel sort of •• star.” 
—The Hay market closed last week, after a profitable season.— Jones 
has not appeared a second time at Covent Garden, and considering 
his rueceis on his debut, we cannot help thinking this strange. There 
must be a cause for it behind the curtain — A Miss Mordaunt has made 
a successful first appearance at Drury Lane, In the character of Wi- 
dow Cheerly. She is said to possess qualities calculated to make her 
an excellent actress in genteel comedy. — Kean has been performing to 
rather indifferent houses at Newcastle.— A provincial paper announcea 
that “ It will be impossible to open the Cardiff Theatre this season* 
the late rains having inundated it to the depth of nearly six feet, and 
the water being at present above the stage.” Managers sometimes 
boast of exhibiting ** real water,” but an overflowing house of this 
description is by no means desirable.— Pastfc and Moscheles are to 
perform at Copenhagen in the course of the ensuing winter.— Bra- 
ham, who takes his benefit here this evening, proceeds shortly to 
Dublin. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Oct. 17— Oct. 23. 

Sat. Guy Mfannering, if Happiest Day qf My life. 

Mon. Siege qf Belgrade, if No Song No Supper. 

Tubs. Der Freischutz, if The Sleeping Draught. 

Wed. The Duenna, and No Song No Supper. 
j True. Devil's Bridge, if Spectre Bridegroom. 

Fax. Der Freischutz, if The Sleeping Draught. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor in his Slippers, No. V. in our next; also. Let- 
ters from Paris, No. I.; and reviews of Lothian’s Historical At- 
las, the Jew Exile, and other new works. 

We shall be glad to receive one or two more Sketches by the "Of- 
ficer of H.M.S. Cambrian ,” that we may better judge of the interest 
they will be likely to possess.—** A Queer Yarn, blow me !” is a spi- 
rited talc, but, we regret to say, it is nearly one-half too long for us, 
and it could not well bear curtailment — “Thoughts and Scenes, No. 
I.” shall have as early a place as possible ;— we shall be glad to hear 
soon again from their author.— ** The Fragment of a Lecture. Ac.,** 
though rather too political for our columns, will appear elsewhere, 
it will give us pleasure to hear again shortly Dora the same quarter. 
— Some remarks concerning the very laudable Institutions in Dun* 
bar and Haddington in our next 

** The Song of the Exile,” by " W. A.” of Glasgow, and •* The 
Bankrupt,” by ** J. B.” of Paisley, shall, if possible, have a place. — 
The verses by our fair fiiend, entitled *' An Old Maid's Complaint,” 
are clever but unequal. We like the following stonsa : 

'* O give me back the Diends I loved. 

With whom I’ve wander’d Dee, 

When lovers round about me popp’d 
Like apples from a tree : 

We used to sit at night and talk 
Of their sad knowing ways. 

And say—* Do you really think it true 
That all the men wear stays ?' ” 

The lines by our other fair Correspondent *‘ A.” though pretty, 
hardly come up to our standard.—** A Jacobite Relic” scarcely 
breathes sufficiently the spirit of the olden time.— The Lines ** To 

” by *• G. S.,” ** The Slave,” and the " Very Mournful Ditty” 

from Glasgow, will not suit us. 
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[No. 50. October 31, 1839.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science , and the Arte . 


SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

x ACADEMY for the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS will Open 
early In February 1830, at the Rooms of the Academy, 31, Waterloo 
Place. 

By order of the Council. 

WM. NICHOLSON, Secretary. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 30, 1839. 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OF THREE FIGURES. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION ROOMS 

are now open for the Exhibition of a Group of 
THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

Sculptured by Mr LAwnmvrn Macdonald, 
and repres e nt ing Ajax bearing’ the dead body of Patroclas , and com- 
bating a Trttfan Warrior, 

Admittance, Is. t Season Tickets, 5s.— Open from 10 a. m. till 
dusk. 

Edinburgh, 37th August, 1839. 


(DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO TUB KING.) 


This day is published. 

Price 3s. 6d. doth boards; or 5s. fine paper, 

VOL. XLVII. OF 
CONSTABLES MISCELLANY 5 
Being Volume I. of a 

LIFE 

OF 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

COMPRISING THR 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

From the Year 1613, till the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 
By fee Rev. M. RUSSELL. LL.D., Leith. 

In Two Volumes. 

The Second Volume will appear on the 7th November, and. In ad- 
dition to the usual Vignette, will contain a fine Portrait of Cromwell 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. London: Hurst, Chancb, 
and Co. 

Whd have in preparation the following 

ORIGINAL WORKS 

FOR 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

L 

The LIFE of HERNAN CORTES, including 

a Complete History of the Conquest of Mexico, and a faithful Ac- 
count of the State of that Empire at the time. By Don T klksporo 
ns T rubra y Cos 10 , Author of M Gomes Arias,” «' The Castilian,” 
dec. 1 vol 

Also, by the same Author, 

II. 

The LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, and an AC- 

COUNT of the CONQUEST of PERU. 1 voL 

III. 

A TOUR IN SICILY, &c. By J. S. Mkmks, Esq. 
M*D., Author of the “ History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture,” ko> 1 vol. 

IV. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. History of 
fee Rise, Progress, and Decline of Knighthood, with a Picturesque 
View of its influence on the Stateof Society and Manners in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By Che Rev. Hxnry Stubbing, M. A. 
3 vots. 

V. 

LIFE and REIGN of MAHMOUD II., present 
Grand Sultan of Turkey, including the Geographical, Moral, and 
Political History of that Empire. By Edward Upham, Esq. 
Author of the " History of the Ottoman Empire,” fro. 1 voL 

VI. 

The ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS of 
MALTA, from the Institution of the Hospitallers of St John, in 
1099, till the Political Extinction of the Order, by Napoleon, in 
lflOOi By Albxandbr Sutherland. 3 vols. 

VII. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 

BURNS, Chronolog i cally arranged. With a Preliminary Essay and 
Notes, and sundry Addition* By J.G. Lockhart, LL.B* 3 voU. 


SINGING. 

MR MURRAY respectfully intimates that he has 

Resumdl giving Instructions in SINGING. 

Mr Murray will open Classes which wiH be taught upon the Sn- 
tern so suecenfuHy adopted by Vklluti, Garcia, and Brahajk, a a 
London, which necessarily includes the THEORY of MUSIC, and 
Accompaniment, as well as the PRACTICE of SINGING. 

Schools and Private Pupils attended as usual. 

No 119, Prince's Street. 

" On the 1st November will be published 

In one volume 8vo, 

A TREATISE on POISONS in relation to ME- 

DICAL JURISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, mad dm 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 

By R. CHRISTISON. M D. 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Police in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Adam Bl ack, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. London. 

In royal l8mo. with a Portrait, 5s. boards, 

SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE of REGINALD 

HKBER, D.D. BVthnp ofCmlcuU* 

London: Simfkin A Marshall. Edinburgh : Oursa de Bora 


On the 3d November will be published. 

By John Boyd. 3?, George Street, 

THE folio win,' ANNUALS, or CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS, embellished with splendid Engrmeinin 
Eon 1830. 

I. THE FORGET-ME-NOT, 12* 

II. FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING, 12*. 

III. THE AMULET, 12* 

IV. THE BIJOU, 12* 

V. THE GEM, 12* 

VI. THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT, 8* 

VII. ACKERMANN'S JUVENILE FORGET- 
ME-NOT, 8* 

».» The Trade Supplied. 

MR COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. ' 

Ju«t publinhed, In three Toh. poet 8w>, 

THE BORDERERS. A Tale. By the Author 

of “ The Spy," «• The Pilor,” *• The Red Rover." Ac. 

*' But she ts dead to him— to all ; 

Her lute hangs silent on the wall. 

And on the stairs, and at the door. 

Her fairy step is heard no more.” 

Printed for Hbnry Colburn and "Richard BBNTXsrXondao; 
and sojd by Bull and Bbapfutk, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published. 

In 3 volumes 8ro, with a Portrait. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE and DIARY of Dr 

DODDRIDGE, illustrative of various Particulars in his Life 
hitherto unknown, with Notices of many of hi* Contemporaries, 
and a Sketch of the Ecclesiastical History of the Time* in which he 
lived. 

Edited from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, 

JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMPHREYS. Esq. 

Printed for Hbnry Colburn and Richard Bbntlbv, R, New 
Burlington Street, London ; and sold by Bbll A Brad put a 6. 
Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


FAMILY CHESTS. 

This day is published. 

By Wabhrournb. London, and sold by Cadbll & Co. Edinborah. 

m HE HERALDRY of CRESTS, illustrative of 

thore borne by mot at the Families of Great Britain, inctudio* 

I Af„«V Pm, .nit D.nn^ la ■•a.U.al- at tCAA Jim - « 7* 


mily Names. Royal 18mo, price 10s. bound, or 13a. with feenlates 
on paper prepared for colouring. 

Also, the Eleven'll Edition of 

CLARK’S INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY, 

greatly enlarged and improved. Royal l8mo, price 31a. coloured. 
9s. 6d. plain, an > 13s. 6s. on paper prepared for Carvers to colo ur. 

This day was published, price 7s. 6d. " 


THE FIRST QUARTERLY TOL. OF 

THE POLAR STAR of POPULAR SCIENCE 

and ENTERTAINMENT — The present volume contains 
upwards of 150 Valuable and Entertaining Articles, selected from 
every Periodical, Ac. Foreign and Domestic, published duriac the 
lest Quarter. 

London : H. Flower. 19, Skinner Street, Snow Hills and sold by 
J. Sutherland, Edinburgh ; and all BooksdOers. 


Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
bv CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

SoM also by'RbBRKTMN A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, 
Jun. be Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chancb, A Co. London i and by 
sU Newsgnen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughofe 
the Unite* Kingdom. 

Prict 6 d, or Stamped , and sent free by post , lOtf. 


Printed by Ballantynk & Co, Paul's Work, Canotigatc. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 81, 1829. Price 6d. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


True Stories from the History of Ireland. By John 
James M‘ Gregor, author of a “ History of the French 
Revolution,” See. See. Second Series, containing the 
Memorabilia of Ireland under the Tudors. One vo- 
lume, 12mo Pp. 412. Dublin. William Curry, jun. 
& Co. 1829. 

Unpublished. 


The great object in the education of children is, to 
store the mind with such facts as afford exercise for their 
awakening powers of reasoning and reflection, — materials 
whereon their young feelings and imaginations may work. 
It is of the utmost importance that the mind be allowed 
for a while to shoot forth freely. All attempts to incul- 
cate principles# however right in themselves, at a period 
when the intellect is not sufficiently developed to appre- 
hend them, are dangerous ; all attempts to cultivate the 
sentlmen|B equally so. The former produce the sham- 
bling, rifkety motions of a go-cart, the latter a nerveless 
overgrowth ; the former freeze up and deaden the mind, 
themattw make of it the rich juicy shoot of an over-for- 
wmd ftikason, doomed to be nipped by late frosts, or to 
wither in the adust heals of summer. Give children 
something whereon to exercise and evolve their faculties. 
Let there be something to educate, before you begin edu- 
cating. The veriest fool of a gardener will tell you, that 
the seedling must have a stem and branches before you 
can train it. 


It is because we entertain this opinion that we think 
Sir Walter Scott — and we mean any thing but disrespect 
to him when we say so — the most proper person alive to 
write books for children. He has .no first principles, and 
he has no power of reasoning upon or from them ; or, if 
he possess both, he has a most marvellous knack of hiding 
them. Facts arrest his attention, and remain in bis 
mind by the hold they take upon his feelings and Imagi- 
nation ; not, as is the case with some men, according as 
they are subservient to a theory, or serve to fill up a chain 
of argument. They arrange themselves in his memory 
under the categories of relation in time and space, and of 
similarity alone. His pictures of the workings of the hu- 
man mind — nay, his huger compositions, in which he re- 
presents the state of society at a particular period, are true 
to nature; for he has a wide range of vision, a keen 
glance, and just feeling. But he blunders egregiously, 
or is delivered of the moot arrant commonplace, when he 
attempts to reason about either one or other. In his own 
sphere, he Is a giant, and “ we little men walk under his 
huge legs,** like the Lilliputians looking up in wonderment 
at Captain Gulliver ; when he ventures out of it, he Is 
only a common man — perhaps more justly a blind Poly- 
phemus, sublime even in his weakness. There is some- 
thing amiable in the greatness of this character which 
Jits it admirably for sitting down beside a child, adapting 
Its, words and thoughts to his capacity, and, by the gentle 
warmth of its kindness, expanding the buds of thought 
within him. 

It it no discredit to say of Mr M'Gregpr, that his 
stories are not equal to those of his great prototype. Lea- 


ving superior genius altogether out of the question, Sir 
Walter's traditionary lore has been accumulating lu his 
mind since his childhood ; it has been revolved by him till 
it has assumed a finished and compact form ; it has been 
cherished in his bosom till it has inhaled vitality. No 
wonder, then, that his stories have a stirring life about 
them which those of men, who, fired by his example, had 
first to set about collecting their materials, want. The 
inferiority is scarcely greater than may be traced in some 
novels of Sir Walter, the materials of which he sought 
hurriedly in books not very familiar to him, (as his Anne 
of Geientein,) when compared with his Waverley, Old 
Mortality, and the Heart of Mid-Lothian, which had 
lain treasured up in his mind for wellnigh half a centu- 
ry. Mr M‘ Gregor has nevertheless executed his task 
with great ability. We could perhaps have wished the 
book to have a little less of the air of a common history, 
with its connected series of unimaginative generalities ; we 
could have wished that the thread of narrative had been 
less prominent, and that the stories it is meant to connect 
had more frequently a strong and individual interest. 
There are, however, enough to convey to a child such an 
impression as it Is capable of receiving of the state of so- 
ciety, and the characters of the leading men in Ireland, 
during the period to which this series refers. As to the spi- 
rit in which the work is composed, it is impartial and un- 
compromising, bat tempered with gentleness. We sub- 
join one or two of the anecdotes which have struck us 
most forcibly : 

Ax Irish Chief— The Earl or Kildare .— 1 ** But 
King Henry (VII.) in tbe interval, perceived that the Earl 
was a man of an open temper, and of unrefined and simple 
manners, rather than a cunning intriguer or dark conspira- 
tor ; and that the crimes charged against him were only such 
as were likely to take place In a country so torn by turbulence 
and faction as Ireland had lately been ; he therefore resolved 
to confront his captive with his adversaries, and thus give 
him a fair opportunity of defending himself. , When the 
day of trial came, Creagh, Archbishop of Cased, and Pain, 
tbe Bishop of Meath, stood forth as his principal accusers. 
The Earl at first appeared unable to answer a charge brought 
against him by the Bishop of Meath, that after Plunkett 
and his followers bad been slain by him in an action near 
Trim, he followed the Bishop into a church with a drawn 
sword, and dragged him from his sanctuary. The King, 
perceiving hie noble prisoner perplexed, gave him his choice 
of any counsel in England, and time to prepare his defence. 

* Grant me that.' mid the Earl, ‘and I will answer to-mor- 
row ; but I doubt I shall not be allowed that good fellow I 
would choose.* The King gave him his hand in assurance 
that he should, and his Majesty asking him when he would 
choose bis counsellor,* Never,' cried the Bishop, ‘if it be 
left to his choice.’—* Thou liest, Bratagh bald Bishop,' re- 
. torted Kildare angrily ; ‘as soon as thou wouldst choose to 
break thy vow of chastity, and that would be within an 
hour.* The King and his lords were convulsed with laugh- 
ter at this uncourtly charge against the ecclesiastic, and 
Henry asked Kildare if he said true? * By your band,’ 
replied the Earl, laying hold of the King’s band, * there is 
not in London a better mutton-master (glutton,) or a more 
incontinent person, than yon shorn priest is. I know him 
well enough, and have three tales to tell vour Majesty of 
him, that I dare swear will make every body present laugh, 
I will now tell you a tale of this vicious prelate.’ Of the 
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•tor y we have no particulars, bat during its narration the 
King and his ooustkrs vesre ready to burst with laughter, 
white the Barf never changed countenance. but related k 
with as much unconcern as if he were in toe midst or his 
companions in his own country. When he had concluded, 
the King, anxious to divert the discourse from the unfor- 
tunate Bishop, thus made an object of ridicule, cautioned the 
Karl to be well advised whom he would choose for bis coun- 
sellor, for that whoever be should be, he would have eoough 
to do to defend him. * Marry !’ said Kildare, * I can see no 
better man in England than your Majesty, and will choose 
no other.’ — * By St Brigid,' said the King, * it was well 
chosen ; for I thought your tale would not excuse your 
doings.’-;-* Do you think I am a fool?’ answered the E«rl: 
4 no; I am indeed a man, both in the field and the town.’ 
Henry laughed and said, ‘ A wiser man might have chosen 
worse.’ A new accusation was now brought forward, that 
In one of his lawless excursions he had burned the cathedral 
of Cashel to the ground. * Spare your evidence,’ said Kil- 
dare— 4 I did set fire to the church, for I thought the Arch- 
bishop had been in it.* This singular simplicity in plead- 
ing a circumstance 'of aggravation as an apology for bis of. 
feme, threw an air of ridicule on his prosecutors, which 
proved highly favourable to the cause of the accused ; and 
when they concluded their chargee by exclaiming passion- 
ately, 4 All Ireland cannot govern this Earl !’ — 4 Well,’ re- 
plied the King, * this Earl shall govern all Ireland.’ ** 

Ax Affectionate Wife.— 44 On the 19th of May, 1596, 
Otter burn, a rebel chieftain, demanded a passage over 
Stradbally-bridge, which being considered as a challenge by 
Cosby, he resolved to oppose the passage. He accordingly, 
accompanied by hia eldest son Franck, who had lately mar- 
ried a lady of the Hart pole family, took post with his kerns 
at the bridge, while Dorcas Sidney (Cosby’s wife) and her 
daughter-in-law seated themselves at a window of the ab- 
bey to see the fight. The O’ Mores soon advanced with 
great intrepidity, and were resisted with equal bravery, till 
Sir Alexander Cosby was slain, when his kerns instantly 
gave way ; and Francis, attempting to escape, by leaping 
over the battlements of the bridge, was in the next moment 
shot dead. You might expect that the ladies at the window 
now became frantic with grief at the death of their hus- 
bands. But no such thing; the. widow of Francis turned 
td her mother-in-law, and said, with the greatest self-pos- 
session, < Remember, mother, that my father was shot be- 
fore my husband, and, therefore, the latter became the legal 
possessor of the estate; and consequently I am entitled to 
my thirds or dowry.”* 

The Eagle turned Restaurateur. — “ A tradition pro- 
vail* that when O’Sullivan was Quitting his retreat in 
GlengarrHF, he consigned the care or his wife and children 
to a faithful gossip named Gorrane M 4 Swiney, who had a 
bat at the foot of the Eagle’e precipice, which was so con- 
strncted as to dude the vigilance of the English soonte who 
day and night prowled about these mountains. A single 
salted salmon was all the provision which M*8winey had 
for his honoured charge when they entered his hut, but bis 
Ingenuity is said to have devised extraordinary means for 
their future sustenance. Having perceived an eagle dying 
to her nest with a hare In her talons, be conceived a plan 
for supporting the family of his chief with the food intended 
ibr the young eaglets. He accordingly, on the following 
morning, accomp a nied by his son, a hoy about fourteen 
years old, ascended the moon tains, on the summit of which 
they took post, till they saw the old eagles fly off in pursuit 
of prey. The elder M*Swiney then tied a rope, made of 
the fibres of bog fir, round the waist and between the legs 
of his son, and lowered him down to the nest, where the 
youth tightened the necks of the young eaglets with straits 
which he had provided for the purpose, that they mignt 
swallow their rood with difficulty. This being accomplish- 
ed, he was safely drawn up, and the father and son kept 
their station on the top of the precipice, till they witnessed 
the return of the e agl es one with a rabbit, and the other 
with a grouse, in its telcos. Aker they had again flown 
off, young M‘Swiney descended a second time, and brought 
up the game, after having first ratted it, and left the entrails 
for the young eaglets. In this manner, we are informed, 
was the family of O'Sullivan supported, by their faithful 
guardian, during the period Of their seclusion in this deso- 
late port of the country.” 

We had oemrien formerly to rsoommeod the first eertes 
of these 44 True Stories,” and we can now as conscien- 
tiously recommend the second. 


Forget-me-Not } a Ckrietmae, New Yew?** ami Birth* 

Bay Fremrty fm 1886. Edited by Frsdwie 8b sbert. 

London, R. Actomann and Co. ' Uhno. Pp; 488. 

Ackermann is the Father of the Annuals, — the leader 
of all that 44 gallant companie,” — the nucleus round which 
this Christmas constellation has gathered. We love the 
morning star, though it be lost in the blaxe of noon, — we 
love the white crocus, though it disappear amid the glo- 
ries of the riper year, — we love the venerable master, 
though his pupil rise to more glaring renown, — and in 
like manner ought we to love and admire that moot taste- 
ful and elegant of publishers, Mr R. Ackermann, who 
has originated a new series of works hitherto unknown 
in Great Britain — 44 made to engage all hearts, and charm 
all eyes.” Neither has our first and earliest annual faded 
away into comparative insignificance, before the surpass- 
ing splendour of those which have succeeded. On the 
contrary, it still fights a good fight, and maintains its 
place among the best with a becoming consciousness of its 
own dignity. 

The volume for 1830 is now before us. It contains 
fourteen embellishments, which, though highly respecta- 
ble, are on the whole surpassed by those of the Rtepeake, 
the Souvenir , the Friendship^ Offering , and the Amulet . 
They are arranged in the following order: — I. 44 The 
Spanish Princess,” painted by Wilkie at Madrid in 1828, 
a fine picture, in so far as the artist is concerned ; hut the 
subject wants interest, seeing that the Princess is by no 
means beautiful ; and, moreover, we are not quite satisfied 
with the manner in which the work Is engaaved by R. 
Graves. — II. A 44 Vignette Title,” very tasteful and ap- 
propriate. — III. 44 Place de Jeanne D*Arc, Rouen,” ono 
of those fine Continental street scenes, which Prout paints 
so well, and Le Keux engraves so beantlfdlly. — IV. 44 The 
Flower Girl of Savoy,” a sweet picture, by a French artist, 
though we think the flower gixi looks a little too much as 
if she were a married woman ; that is to say, scarcely 
young and happy enough V. 44 The Land 8torm," spi- 

rited, but rather dap-trapplsh, being too fell of thunder 
and lightning, wind and rain. — VI. 44 The Exile,” a scene 
by Stephanhoff, but not one of his best, the countenances 
being rather Insipid, and the grouping and attitudes not 
such as to tell the story distinctly. — VII. 44 The Orphan. 
Family,” engraved by Davenport from a painting by 
Cbisholme, and executed in a manner which reflects muds 
credit upon both artists, the lights being very delicately 
managed, and the figures happily arranged and well con- 
ceived VIII. 44 The Tempting Moment,” a humorous 

scene by ColUns, representing boys stealing apples from 
the stall of an old lady who has fallen asleep, — clever, hut 
far Inferior to Wilkie, and rather raggedly engraved by 
H. C. Shenton. — IX. 44 Undine,” engraved from a spi- 
rited painting by Retisch, illustrative of part of aromaneo 
by De La Motte Fouqud, and worthy of the artist, whoso 
outline illustrations, both of the poets of his own coun- 
try and of our Shakspeare, are now so well known and 
admired. — X. 44 Greenwich Hospital,” a good view, from 
the Thames, of this noble national institution. — XI. 
44 The Improvisatrice,” from a painting by Bone, the 
worst embellishment in the book, and the nearest thing 
to a caricature; not to be meant for a caricature, ever 
seen, — the female figure, intended for the Improvisatrice, 
looking much more like an old maid with a pain in hsr 
stomach, which she is in hopes a dose of salts she has 
recently taken may remove, than a being in the fervour 
of poetical composition. It surely must have coot 44 Delta” 
some sacrifice of his conscience to puff np the unhappy 
creature as he has done. — XII. 44 Death of the Dove," 
an interesting painting by Stewardson, excellently en- 
graved by W. Flnden — XIII. 44 The Shipwreck,” aafi 
XIV. 44 The Ghaut,” both respectable. 

The literary contents of the Forget-me-Not are Bel titer 
greatly above nor below par. There are some very good 
pruee tales, and some that are poor enough. We do nut 
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much like the first In the volume, entitled, “ A Quarter 
of an Hour too Soon.” It is founded on an abeurdlty, 
being an attempt to show that the whole of the hero's 
distresses in life arose from his being on all occasions a 
quarter of an hour top soon* Mr Macnisb, the author of 
the “ Anatomy of Drunkenness," has communicated, un- 
der the signature of “ A Modem Pythagorean,” rather a 
clever story called u The Red Man." It is, howerer, too 
much in imitation of Sterne's style, and is too extrava- 
gant to be natural. “ The Omen," by Mr Galt, is a 
meagre and unsatisfactory story, scarcely worth telling. 
“ Seeking the Houdy," by the Ettrick Shepherd, is hu- 
morous and talented, but almost a little too homely, we 
should have thought, for an Annual. Of the poetry, by 
far the ablest and most interesting production is the 
“ Trial of Charles I.," a dramatic scene by Mias Mit- 
ford. We regret that we cannot quote the whole, and it 
would not do to abridge it. Another poetical contribu- 
tion, more curious than valuable, is a poem by Byron : — 
“ It is the first attempt,” says the editor, “ of the late 
Lord Byron's that is known to be extant ; and we consi- 
der this piece as being the more carious, inasmuch as it 
displays no dawning of that genius which soon afterwards 
burst forth with such overpowering splendour. It was 
inspired by the tender passion, and appears in the shape 
of verses to the object of his earliest, and perhaps bis only 
real attadupent, the ‘ Mary' whom he has celebrated In 
many of his poems. It is certified by the lady to whom 
it was addressed, (Mary Anne Musters,) and is now in 
the possession of Miss Mary Ann Cursham of Sutton, 
Nottinghamshire.” The verses are as follows : 

LORD mOV’s -FIRST VERSES. 


TO MY DEAR MARY ANNE. 

“ Adieu to sweet Mary for ever ! 

From her I must quickly depart ; 
Though the Fates us from each other sever, 
Sim her image will dwell in my heart. 


“ The flame that within my breast burps 
Is unlike what in lovers' hearts glows ! 
The love which for Mary I feel 
Is far purer than Cupid bestows! 


m I wish not your peace to disturb^ 

I wish not your Joys to molest ; 
Mistake not my passion fbr love, 

'Tis your friendship alone I request 


M Not ten thousand lovers could fed 
The friendship my bosom contains ; 

It will ever witnin my- heart dwell, 

Whilethe warm Mood flows through my. vd«B» 


“ May the Ruler of Heaven look down. 
Ana my Mary from evil defend ! 

May the ne'er know adversity's frown— 
May bar happiness ne'er have an and! 


“ Once more, my sweet Mary, adieu ! 

Farewell ! I with anguish repeat — 

For ever I'll think upon you. 

While this heart in my bosom shaU beat” 


Another literary cariosity which the “ Forget-me-Net** 
contains, is a short poem by Francis Jeffrey, Esq. We 
have long been aware that Mr Jeffrey, in his leisure mo- 
ments (which are few and far between), wooed the Muses, 
and we have heard the story of his having once printed a 
volume of poems which he afterwards suppressed, and 
also of his having contemplated publishing several satires 
in the style of Pope ; but we do not recollect having seen 
any of his verses in print before with Ms name appended to 
them . They will be read with interest ; and, though ra- 
ther on a commonplace subject, they place the critic and 
the jawyer in a pleasing point of view : 


verses inscribed nr ay album. 

By Brands Jeffrey, Esq. 

M Why write my name *mid8t songs and flowers, 
To meet the eye at lady gay? 


I have no voice for lady's bowers— 

For page like this no fitting lay. 

« Yet though my heart no more must hound 
At witching call of sprightly joys, 

Mine la the brow that never frown'd 
On laughing lips, or sparkling eyes. 

“ No— though behind me now is dosed 
The youthful paradise of Love, 

Yet can I bless, with soul composed. 

The lingerers in that happy grove ! 

M Take, then, fair girls, my Messing take ! 

Where'er amid its charms you roam. 

Or where, by western hill or lake, 

You brighten a sereper home. 

“ And while the youthful lover's name 
Here with the sister beauty's blends. 

Laugh not to scorn the humbler aim. 

That to their list would add a friend's!” 

We do not find much else in the volume that calls for 
especial notice. There are some good lines by Barry 
Cornwall, a pretty song by Bayley, two rather duiH 
things by Thomas Hood, and some respectable poetry by 
Charles Swain, Mias Jewsbury, and Delta. These ia 
also one little pieoe by Miss Emma Roberts, which wa 
like for its simplicity and natural feeling, and which wa 
shall subjoin : 


By Miss Emma Roberts . 

“ Upon the Ganges' regal stream 
Tne sun’s bright splendours rest; 

And gorgeously the noontide beam 
Reposes on its breast ; 

But, in a small seduded nook. 

Beyond the western sea. 

There rippling glides a narrow brook. 

That's dearer far to me. 

“ The lory perches on my hand. 

Caressing to be fed, 

And spreads its plumes at my command. 
And stoops its purple head ; 

But where the robin, humble guest. 

Comes flying from the tree, 

Which hears its unpretending, nest, 

Alas ! I'd rather be. 

“ The fire-fly flashes through the sky, 

A meteor swift and bright; 

And the wide space around on high. 

Gleams with the emerald light ; 

Though glory tracks that shooting star. 

And bright its splendours shine, 

The glow-worm's lamp is dearer far 
To thiasad heart of mine. 

“ Throughout the summer year, the flowers, 
In all the flush of bloom. 

Clustering around the forest bo were, 

Exhale their rich perfume. 

The daisy and the primrose pale^ 

Though scentless they may b* 

That gem a far far distant vale, 

Are much more prized by me. 

a The lotua opes its chalices, 

Upon the Tank's broad iaket 
Where India's stately palaces 
Their ample mirrors mat* • 

But reckless of each tower and 
The splendid and the grand, 

I languish for a cottage home 
Within my native Itmd. 


We shall end this article in a manner much Id vogue 
among the gentler kind of reviewers, by “sincerely re- 
commending the book ia qamtioa to the aetioe of oar 
readers.” 
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Ackermann's Juvenile Forget-me-Not ; A Christmas, New 
Year's, ami Birth-Day Present, for Youth of both 
Sexes, for 1890. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. Lon- 
don. Ackermann and Co. 12mo. Pp. 274. 

We have already reviewed the Juvenile Forget-me-Not, 
edited by Mrs S. C. Hall. That before us is quite a dis- 
tinct book, though varying in title only by having Acker- 
mann’s name prefixed to it. This is awkward, and should 
have been avoided, if possible. Mrs Hall, in the preface 
to her volume, thus mentions the subject : — “ It gives me 
pain to allu<ie to the fact, that the success of ‘ The Juve- 
nile Forget-me-Not* has given rise to a similar publica- 
tion under a title so nearly the same, that it is more than 
probable the one will be often mistaken for the other. 
Fair and honourable competition is at all times beneficial ; 
and if the work to which I allude had received any other 
name, I should have been the last to complain ; but 1 can- 
not consider it either fair or honourable to take advantage 
of that popularity for which the publishers of * The Ju- 
venile Forget-me-Not* had anxiously and successfully 
laboured during a period of two years.** In the preface 
to Ackermann's Juvenile Forget-me-Not no allusion is 
made to this matter ; and as some explanation was cer- 
tainly called for, we must suppose that silence implies 
culpability. Had it been even alleged that the title of 
Mrs Hall’s Juvenile Forget-me-Not was an Infringement 
on the title of the original Forget-me-Not, the argument 
would have been worth something ; but as this is not 
stated, we must conclude that Mrs Hall’s publishers had 
Ackermann’s consent to christen their bantling by the 
name they gave it, in which case his present interference 
with that name is harassing and injurious. “ Non nobis,** 
however, 44 tantas componere lites.” 

Ackermann's Juvenile Forget-me-Not is an exceedingly 
elegant little volume ; indeed, we suspect the most ele- 
gant of all the Juvenile Annuals in external appearance, 
although we certainly prefer Mrs Hall’s embellishments. 
The stories and poetry too, in Ackermann, are good, and 
well adapted for children, which is the great thing. The 
“ True Story of Web Spinner,” by Mary Howitt, is quite 
delightful. Who is Mary Howitt ? She has proved her- 
eelf, by the Annuals for 1890, to be one of the very 
cleverest of our female writers, yet we know next to no- 
thing about her. Is she a Quakeress ? We see there are 
a William and a Richard Howitt also, (clever, too, though 
not so clever as Mary) — are they her brothers, or is one 
of them her husband ? Will any benevolent (Christian 
inform us on these particulars ? for we are sorry to say 
that Mary Howitt’s personal history is totally unknown 
to the literati of Edinburgh ; yet she is one who deserves 
to be known, and who is fast making herself so. This 
little volume contains also by far the best thing which 
James Montgomery has contributed to any of the An- 
nuals we have yet seen. Indeed, we were beginning to 
fear that Montgomery had lost his poetical talents alto- 
gether, so entirely did they appear to be frittered away 
upon the most insignificant subjects, until we met with 
the gem now before us. It is called “ The Snake in the 
Grass ;** but, as we can only give a part of it, we shall 
entitle U 

THE BIED*8 NEST. 

By James Montgomery . 

4t She had a secret of her own, 

The little girl of whom we speak, 

O’er which she oft would muse alone. 

Till the blush came across her cheek, 

A rosy cloud that glow’d awhile, 

Then melted in a sunny smile. 

u There was so much to charm the eye, 

So much to move delightful thought, 

Awake at night she loved to lie, 

Darkness to her that image brought ; 

She murmur’d of it in her dreams. 

Like the low sounds of gurgling streams. 


“ What secret thus the soul poss es s’d 
Of one so young and innocent? 

Oh ! nothing but a robin’s nest. 

O’er which in ecstasy she bent : 

That treasure she herself had found. 

With five brown eggs, upon the ground. 

4t When first it flash’d upon her sight. 

Bolt flew the dam above ho* head : 

She stoop’d and almost shriek’d for fright; 

But spying there that little bed. 

With feathers, moss, and horse-hair twined. 

Wonder and gladness fill'd her mind. 

<( Breathless and beautiful she stood ; 

Her ringlets o’er her bosom fell ; 

With hand uplift — in attitude, 

As though a pulse would break the spell ; 

While through the shade her pale fine lace 
Shone like a star amidst the place. 

“ She stood so silent, staid so long, 

The parent birds forgot their fear : 

Cock-robin soon renew’d bis song. 

In notes like dew-drops, trembling dear; 

From spray to spray the shyer hen 
Dropt softly on her nest again. 

(c Then Lucy mark'd her slender bill 
On this side, and on that her tail 
Peer'd on the edge, — while, fix’d and still. 

Two bright black eyes her own assail. 

Which in eye-language seem’d to say, 

4 Peep, pretty maiden ; then, away l* 

“ Away, away, at length she crept. 

So pleased, she knew not how she trode. 

Yet light on tottering tip-toe stepp’d. 

As though birds* eggs strew'd all the road ; 

Close cradling in her heart’s recess, 

The secret other happiness.” 

They who are determined not to buy Mrs Hall’s Juve- 
nile Forget-me-Not, have nothing to do but to ask for 
Ackermann's Juvenile Forget-me-Not. 


Lothian' 8 Historical Atlas of Scotland. 4to. Edin- 
burgh. 1829. — Lothian's County Atlas of Scotland. 

4to. Edinburgh. 1826-28. 

A County Atlas of Scotland, of a convenient size, and 
at a moderate price, has long been a desideratum. The 
maps in Mr Lothian’s publication, besides that they sup- 
ply this want, are as accurate as the scale upon which 
they are projected admits, and are executed with the 
greatest neatness. His Historical Atlas contains several 
curious relics of antiquity, and Is a valuable present to the 
student of our national history. It serves to throw light 
on many passages in our older historians, where the au- 
thor’s incorrect notions of Scottish geography render him 
unintelligible to the reader, who has in his mind’s eye a 
true picture of the relative localities of the country. En- 
tertaining so favourable an opinion of the merits of these 
two works, we are happy to learn that the enterprise of 
their publisher is likely to reap its due reward. 

The Historical Atlas has suggested to us a few re- 
marks connected with the history of map-making, which 
we shall submit to our readers. It is with no small un- 
willingness that we feel obliged to commence, by acknow- 
ledging that the art or science of map-making is in this 
country at a much lower grade of perfection than it it 
on the Continent. The necessities of our trade and navi- 
gation have produced many accurate marine charts — per- 
haps more than are to be found in any other nation — al- 
though France and Holland, if not exactly equal to us 
in this department, are treading dose upon our heels ; — 
but in land maps we are miserably deficient : and this Is 
the more unpardonable, because, in respect to all the me- 
chanical aids which go to their construction — good engra- 
vers, accurate mathematical instruments, and the like — 
we are better off than any country in Europe. 
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A brief retrospect of what has been done towards per- 
fecting the construction of maps, during the last century, 
will clearly establish the assertion with which we have 
set out. The earliest maps aspired to do little more than 
to give an approximating idea of the relative situations 
and distances of several places. More accurate notions of 
the longitude and latitude, together with more accurate 
means or ascertaining them, suggested the mode of pro- 
jecting a sphere upon a plane surface, and thus of giving 
greater accuracy to maps. The discovery of America, 
which gave the first impulse in modern times to the more 
general study of geography, by turniug the attention of 
Europe for a while almost exclusively to maritime enter- 
prises, was the cause that marine charts were more 
speedily brought to a degree of perfection than the other 
class. Voyages were undertaken, observations and sound- 
ings made, in all directions, in order to diminish, by the 
discovery and accurate notation of the hidden dangers of 
the ocean, the perils of the mariner. In this manner, the 
outlines of all such countries as were bounded by the sea 
came to be exactly pourtrayed. Their interior, however, 
and the relative situation of inland nations, were more 
slovenly represented. There was no peril of life and limb 
to be incurred by ignorance in this respect, and men were 
content to rest upon the vague information to be attained 
from casual and ignorant travellers. It did not even once 
occur to them that more could be effected in land maps 
than bad been in sea charts — the representation of dis- 
tance and relative situation. They never entertained the 
idea that any corrector notion of the inequalities of the 
surface could be conveyed otherwise than by a hierogly- 
phic similar to that used to denote a town, placed as 
nearly as might be in the situation of any very conspicu- 
ous eminence. Such was the state of map-making all 
over Europe down to a comparatively late period. 

A more extended and scientific inspection of the sur- 
face of the earth, has taught us that every portion of land 
rises gradually from the sea towards some central point — 
that the mountains are not casual elevations rising in a 
chain, but partial terminations of this ascent — that they 
hang together in chains, united by the necessity of an 
internal organization — and that the courses of rivers are 
determined by this uniform rising of the land, and the 
position and direction of the chains of mountains. A 
knowledge of these peculiar features in every territory is 
of importance — to the landed proprietor, since upon the 
elevation of his possessions depend the natural products 
they are capable of yielding — to the merchant, that he 
may know the easiest routes of travel — to the military 
leader, as upon a thorough acquaintance with his ground 
his whole art depends — to the statesman, as it is his to 
wield the combined forces of all the three. All the de- 
tails can be but imperfectly expressed in words, and it 
became therefore an interesting problem, whether they 
might not by some means or other be represented on 
maps. The first plan devised was rude enough. For 
the eld isolated representatives of hills, were substituted 
links of them placed in the direction of the principal 
chains of mountains. This was obviously very deficient. 
The general rise of land which determines the main di- 
rection of rivers, and the exposure of the soil, does not 
always coincide exactly with the mountain ranges, and 
oould not therefore be expressed in this manner. Besides, 
it was an attempt to unite two irreconcilable ways of re- 
presenting an object. In a map, we are supposed to take 
a bird’s-eye view of the territory, but on this plan the spec- 
tator was placed at the base of the hills, and made to look 
towards them. Still something was gained, and the in- 
genuity of many engineers gave to this method a degree 
of perfection, which, when we take into consideration its 
utter want of a systematic theory to direct it, is almost 
inconceivable. The best maps executed in this manner 
are those constructed by order of the French government 
during the war in Italy. 

The first who substituted a more sufficient method for 


this make-shift was Lehmann, latterly a major in the 
service of Saxony, and director of the royal plan-chamber 
in Dresden. It is impossible to enter here into an histo- 
rical account of the progress of his invention ; — the result 
was this. A map is a representation, on a plane surface, 
of a portion of land, supposed to be extended horizontally 
beneath the spectator. To a person so situated relatively 
to the land itself, all those portions of the surface which, 
lay parallel to the horizontal line would appear in a strong, 
light ; all those which, forming a declivity, deviated from, 
the horizontal line, and receded from the eye, would ap- 
pear in shade, and this shade would be more or less in- 
tense, in proportion to the angle which the line of decli- 
vity formed with the horizontal line. Upon these data 
Lehmann formed his system. All planes parallel to this 
horizontal line were left white;— -all inclined planes, 
which formed a greater angle than 45 deg. with the ho-, 
rizontal line, were viewed as perpendiculars, and marked 
as invisible, by a deep black line ; — all inclined planes 
from 0 deg. to 45 deg. were denoted by different degrees 
of shade, beginning with a very slight admixture of black, 
deepening in proportion to the increase of the angle ; — all 
the black strokes, by which the process of shading was 
effected, were drawn perpendicular to the horizontal line. 
By this means, a representation of the inequalities of a 
country, upon a plane surface, was obtained, as exact as 
could be afforded by a model upon tbe same scale. The 
most splendid specimen of Lehmann’s talents, and tha> 
most satisfactory proof of the practicability and sufficiency 
of his system, is the map of the kingdom of Saxony, in 
eight large sheets, taken and projected by him, now en- 
graving at the royal plan-chamber of Dresden. 

Lehmann's system has been adopted, with some slight 
modifications, by the engineers of Prussia and Austria. 
Of their alterations, we would say, that although perhaps 
less accurate, they are better adapted for speed in cases of 
emergency. The French, too, have adopted as much of 
the system as serves to give their maps a plausible ap- 
pearance ; but as far as we can judge from those we havo 
yet seen, they do not adhere to it with that strictness 
which is necessary to ensure accuracy. Britain alone re- 
mains behind. Her military engineers keep still by the 
old system, which attempts to unite perspective with, 
plan-drawing. Her surveyors are, in general, men of too 
confined and desultory education, to be masters of their 
trade. Those few of them who have attempted to intro- 
duce something like the system of Lehmann, have too 
confused a notion of the principles upon which it rests, to 
do so to any purpose. The grekt misfortune with us is, 
that no person of sufficient education has devoted himself 
to the construction of maps. With the exception of that 
constructed under the auspices of government (and which 
seems to have stuck in the middle) upon the trigonome- 
trical survey, and perhaps one or two others of less im- 
portance, all our English maps are published as specula- 
tions by some one of the trade. Arrowsmith's are tho 
best, and yet his are almost always copies, sometimes not 
very correct ones, of some Continental map. The excel- 
lency of their engraving is their chief recommendation. 


The Bijou : An Annual of Literature and the Arts . 

London. William Pickering. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 288. 

The two embellishments of greatest interest in this 
Annual (there are only nine altogether) are, “ Ada, a 
Portrait of a Young Lady,” from a picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and “ The Bagpiper,” by Wilkie. Hie first 
is a perfect gem : it is the head of a little girl, five or six 
years old, who, if she be not Lord Byron’s daughter, as 
the name leads us to hope, ought to be. We have seldom 
seen in a youthful face so much intelligence, combined 
with so much infantine simplicity and innocence, Had 
Lawrence never painted any thing but this, it would have 
been enough to hand his name down to posterity. As to 
Wilkie's “ Bagpiper,” it is of course i nimi t ab le. Tho 
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treatherbenten, strongly marked, acute, and truly High- 
land countenance of the old man, playing one of the 
favourite airs of Ids mountain land with all his fingers 
and with all Ids tool, is full of the fire and energy of Wil- 
kie’s genius. His piper is just the man to march sit the 
head of the Forty-Seomd into the field of battle. The 
glory of old Scotland is in his heart, and he could more 
Up with Us bagpipe to a serried phalanx of bayonets, or to 
the mouth of a cannon. He is the chief's piper, and he 
hright almost be the chief himself. Many a bloody field, 
find many a merry meeting, has he witnessed. There Is 
g history of something or Other in every corner of bis face. 
He is like one of Sir Walter Scott's notels. — The portrait 
Of his Mqjesty, which serves as the frontispiece, does not 
dharm us much ; and that of Mrs Arbuthnot, which, if 
we mistake not, we have already seen in “ La Belle As- 
dfembfae," does not strike ns as remarkably beautiful. It 
is odd, but it Is nevertheless true, that celebrated beauties 
frever make very fine pictures. What can be more in- 
sipid, for example, than the face of Mrs Agar Ellis In the 
Keeptakef and this of Mrs Arbuthnot is just a very good 
face for an English wife, without being in any way re- 
markable. The truth is, that beauty does not agree with 
the atmosphere and the habits of fashion, and that white 
dttln gowns, gold chains, and rings, have little or nothing 
to do with it. 

Few eminent names appear among the Contributors to 
the Bijou ; and, In looking over the contents, we confess 
thb circumstance was to us quite refreshing. We have 
been dabbling so much In Annuals far the last two or 
three Weeks, that we have got heartily tired of “ eminent 
names." Besides, we are satisfied that there are a great 
number of very clever people whom the world has never 
heard any thing about ; and we flattered ourselves that 
the editor of the Bijou, trusting to his own judgment, was 
determined to prefer talented things from persons without 
a name, to stupid things from persons with a very large 
hame. We hoped that he was, in this way, about to 
u give the worid assurance" of an Annual that would 
Stand pondtribus Hbrata suit, and would trust to no ficti- 
tious celebrity whatever. We have been somewhat dis- 
appointed, however ; for, on perusing the book, we find, 
that instead of Stupid things by well-known people, we 
kre, for the most part, presented with stupid things from 
unknown people. Thus, we have “ The Fisher's Wife, 
by a young Lady," “ Oswald and Leonora," “ Lines writ- 
ten under a Butterfly painted in an Album," “ Sonnet on 
Emigration," u Sonnet by the Rev. Alexander Dyoe," 
“ Sonnet by Commander Hutchinson," “ Sonnet by T. 
E. R.," “ Sonnet by ABC," “ Sonnet by X Y Z." 
This is rather tiresome. One might as soon expect to 
extract the ottar of roses out of a decoction of boiled peb- 
bles, as poetry out of subjects like these. Nevertheless 
there are, of course, some things a good deal better, among 
which we dam the following little poem : 

BACHS LOSS. 

* As lone clouds in autumn eves, 

As a tree without its leaves, 

As a shirt without Its sleeves, 

Such are bachelors. 

* At syllabubs without a head. 

As jokes not laugh'd at when they're mid. 

As cucumbers without a bed. 

Such are bachelors. 

** As creat u res of another sphere, 

As things that have no buslines 1 

As itmsnslstisicies, 'tie dear, 

Such are bachelors. 

* When, lo ! as souk in fabled bowers, 

As beings born for happier hours, 

As butterflies on favour'd flower* 

Such am married men. 

M These perform their functions high ; 

They bear their fault and then they diet 


And Mttle sprouts come by and by* 

So die married men. 

u But, ah ! as thistles on the Blast 
From every garden bed are oast, 

And fade on dreary wastes at las* 

So die bachelor*. 

“ Then, Thomas, change that gruttlke Ain, 
Tour butterfly career begin. 

And fly, and swear that *tis a etn 
To be a bachelor*” 

We have no room far further q uo tati ons. The 
Is a handsome one ; and we have no doubt wffl 
very satisfactory New Year’s present. 


Life on Board a Man-of- War ; including a Full Account 

of the Battle of Navarino. By a British Seaman* 

Glasgow. Blackle, Fullarton, and Co. 1829. 8vo* 
Pp. 194. 

Though hi some parte a Iritis esurse, tMs 1* on dm 
whole, a clever and amusing book. We have atrsady 
given our reafl ei* an attract from some of the sheet* 
which were sent to us as it was pausing through the pram, 
and now that #e have the completed work be fo r e us, wo 
propose adding, far their entertainment, one or two ea* 
tracts more. The title-page describes very well the na- 
ture of the book, which Is a good deal more than can bo 
said for all title-pages. The author has evidently seen 
what he undertakes to speak about. Though of respea t 
able parentage, be chose to run away when only a lad af 
seventeen, and voluntarily became a com m on se a man m 
board a man-of-war. Soon after Ms arrival at Liverpool, 
whither he had come by steam from Glasgow, he got him- 
self entered far hie Majesty's ship Genoa. Ho was, how- 
ever, in the first place, along with a good number of ot h ea 
new hands, sent on hoard the Bittern sloop of war, in 
order to be brdken Into his new profession, before he want 
upon actual service. From the Bittern he was draughted 
to the brig Reynard, In which he made a cruise, at tha 
end of which he came into Plymouth Sound, and was a* 
length delivered over to the Genoa. In her he sailed, 
under Captain Bathurst, first to Lisbon, then to Malta, 
and finally to Navarino, soon after which battle he quit* 
ted the service, and returned to Glasgow, his native city. 
Although, comparatively speaking, the writer Is still but 
a young sailor, it is evident that he Is an acute and in- 
telligent observer in hie ewn sphere ; and many of th* 
scenes he describes, far graphic accuracy and strength of 
colouring, would do no discredit even to the pen of Smol- 
lett. We look upon his book as giving the same kind of 
pictures of the naval service, that the memorials of th* 
soldier of the 71st give of a private's military outer. la 
both instances, we are presented with somewhat novel 
views of human Ufa ; and though these are occasionally 
more repulsive than oeuld be wished, yet whatever is true 
to nature ought to be known, and. If honestly told, will 
be read with interest. For our own port, we h esita te no* 
to say, that we have perused the whole of this volume with 
much entertainment, and, we think, some profit. With- 
out farther comment, we subjoin as much as our space 
will allow us to extract, beginning with 

A Sailor's Yam.-" Well, d'ye see, w h en I was ate 
board the Barfleur in file West Ingee* under old Tommy 
Harvey, we bad a rum fine of it ; tor he was a real tartan 
He was none of your wiahv-washy old women; for, if a 
man came before him one* be was as sure of his five deaen 
as he had his biscuit to crack for dinner, and you know 
that's always sure. Well, as 1 was saying, the old fellor 
had a quare notion as how the ship's company was in a state 
of mutiny, thof there was not a more peoceaMer set of mete 
in the gnnd fleet at the time than we were* The ma s ter* 
at-arms was just, d'ye see, the two md* and the middle ef m 
twice laid rotten strand of a Moody reweal, 0 and th <ryt 

* IVJer tskf Is spotted to ropes made of old yarns. Th* two end* 
of course eoopctseihe frhol* Btfant timm ons of 
the pfietuf aiopn 
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•m, he had a lot of fancy man that told him every thing as 
was done in the ship. No sooner did he know it than yon 
might as well have told a boatswain’s mate to keep a secret 
jm him, for aft it went to old Tom directly. WeD, as we 
were lying one night in the Bay of Antigua, a fine calm 
night it was, the ports all up for the beat, and every one in 
their hammocks, Jack Olbeon as was a m ess ma te of mine 
happened to go to the birth for a drink of water, his toppers 
being rather hot, when what did he see bat an internal 
black cat pitching into it a four poundjpieoe of beef that had 
been left from dinner. * Aha!* says Jack, ‘ have I catched 
you at last? Go and take a swim after your meal,* said he, 

* for the good of your soul !* As he pitched it out the port, 
the cat made a hell of a splash in the water, and swam to- 
wards the shore. Jack went to his hammock, but had 
scarcely turned in, when the whole ship was in an uproar. 

D me, there could not be more noise if the bloody ship 

had been overboard ! They beat to quarters,, and every one 
was there before you would say trap stick. The second cut- 
ters was called away to pursue the man as they thought was 
overboard. Now, d’ye see, *twas two of them superfine 
vagabonds that had been skulking in the forechains just over 
the port where Jack launched the cat. and they were try- 
ing to hear what we were conversing about as we lay in 
our hammocks ; well, d’ye see. thippies, they were just like 
them two riders you read about in what you call that 'ere 
book In the Bible; no, it’s not in the Bible either ; it's a 
kind of Pothecary I thinks they call it, right in midships 
between the Blue and Testament. Now, d’ye see, them 
two frilors went aft to old Tom himself, and pitched him 
the bloodiest twister as ever yon beard, about as how they 
heard two of the men conversing together about delivering 
up the ship to the French, and that they came to the con- 
clusion that one waa to jump over into the water ; and, oh ! 
I’m fi ^ if I can ten yon the half they were going to 
do ! The Admiral ordered them to beat to quarters, and 
dispatched the cutter, manned and armed, after the cat. 
When we was at our quarters we was called to muster on 
the quarter-deck. Old Tom then said he wouldn't muster 
till they brought the mutinous rascal aboard. We was all 
waiting, like a parcel of bumboat-men on a pay day. Old 
Tom’s nephew was looking over the quarter thrmigh his 
bring-em-near, and turning to old Tom, told him they had 
just picked op the rascal, and was bringing him aboard. 

* Master-at-arms,* said he, * get a pair ot irons to clap the 

scoundrel in directly.’ Jack Ketch, always glad of a job, 
waa off in a twinkling, and quickly brought up a pair of 
the strongest irons In the ship. Laying them on the deck, 
the precious rascal stood rubbing his hands, his fingers itch- 
ing to he patting the shackles round what he thought a 
man’s 1ms. The boat neared the ship, and soon came along- 
side. The middy came on the quarter-dock, with a face 
like a wet swab or methody parson. ‘ Have you got him?' 
■aid old Tom. * Yes, sir,* was the reply, ‘he is in the boat.' 
< Bring him here,’ said be, ‘and get your irons ready, mas- 
ter-at-arms ; dap him on the poop, and to-morrow morn- 
ing, I’m d , If I don’t see his back-bone !* * I very much 

doubt, sir,' said the middy, ‘ if you have cot a pair of irons 
In the ship that will fit the gentleman, for be is not very 
thick about the ankle.* ‘ Bring him up, bring him up,’ 
•rid Tom i 4 I’Jl have him on the poop all night, if I should 
tie him with the mizen top-sail haul-yards myself; but 
where Is he?’ 4 He is coming, sir,’ said the middy , 4 bat 
we will need to carry him up, said be, * for the poor fellor 
is so weak that he can’t come out of the boat.' * Get a whip 
on the mainyard,* said old Tom, 4 and hoist the rascal in.’ 
« He is here, sir,* said the middy, advancing on the quar- 
ter-deck, and showing the Admiral the black cat, which he 
carried under hit arm 1 Now, if you’ll believe me, rid Tom 
had not a word to throw to a dog, and the whole ship’s 
company was like to split their sides with laughing at him 
and his spies, and the mutinous eat; hut there never was 
a word about mutiny all the time we was out after that, 
which was three yean and eight months, and the spies and 
Jade Ketch had the devil's own life of It till we came 
home !” 

To this we shall add some more 

Anecdotes of thr Battle or Navarino — •* About 
half pMt three o’clock, as near as I could guess, the bight 
of the main-sheet bung just down before our gun, and In- 
commoded us in the printing of it. I was ordered, along 
with another, to go on deck, and haul in the slack, to keep 
It out of the road of the muffle. I can’t say I liked this 
job, for, daring the action, a deep impression lay on my 


mind that I waa safer at my gun than anywhere dee ; how- 
ever, go I must On gaming the main-deck, the some of 
carnage and devastation far exceeded what was on the lower 
deck. Shortly before this, I had heard a dreadful crash, as 
if the whole ship’s side had been stove in, and 1 now learned 
that it waa occasioned by two marble- shot of 120 pound 
weight each, striking the main-deck abreast of the main- 
hatebwav. They had knocked two porta into one, and 
wounded five men, among whom waa my dear messmate, 
Morfiet ; but this I did not know at the time. I saw Cap- 
tain Bathurst coming down the poop ladder, when the tail 
of his cocked hat was carried away by a splinter from the 
bulwarks of the ship. He took off the hat, looked a* it, and 
smiled; then coming down ou the quarter-deck, which was 
the most imminently exposed part of the ship, issued his or- 
ders with the same calmness as if he had been exercising 
guns at sea. There was something at once noble and ludi- 
crous in the appearance and situation of the rid mm, M he 
proudly walked the quarter-deck, with his drawn sword 
and shattered hat, amid showers of shot and splinters, in- 
sensible apparently to the danger that surrounded him. My 
companion and I essayed with all our might to haul in the 
alack of the main-sheet, hat could not effect it, tho rope being 
so heavy. The rigging of the ship was torn in pieces, her 
yards topped up and down, and some of them fore and aft, 
the lifts allot away, and the quarter-deck so bestrewed with 
splinters of wood, that it presented the appearance of a car- 
penter’s shop. The Captain came forward to n% and look- 
ing up, exclaimed , 4 By G — , the Union Jack’s shot away ! 
Go aft on the poop, and tell Davy, the signal ™uy, to give 
me another Union Jack.’ I went aft, and found, Davy 
looking out with bis dam at the Asia, which was about a 
cable’s length astern of us. Tho Admiral was standing on 
the poop-netting, sod, with a speaking trumpet, was hail- 
ing our ship with * Genoa, ahoy ! W Sr Edward,’ was the 
reply of the signal man. 4 Send a boat with a hawser to 
awing my ship's stem dear of a fire-ship that's drifting down 
upon us / — 4 Ay, ay, sir,’ said Davy, and was going away, 
when I told bun what the Captain had sent me for. He 
said he had a Union Jack in his breast, where he bad stowed 
It at the beginning of the action, to be ready for any un- 
lucky accident that might happen, and proceeded to the 
Captain. 

“ When I came forward to the place I had left I aaw 
that the mes sa g e I had been sent was the means of saving 
my life, for, during my absence, the hammock netting had 
been torn completely to pieces with shot, and the poor fol- 
low, Holmes, who came np with me, was stretches on the 
deck. The Captain was at the gangway, looking into our 
opponent’s v es s el . * Did you bring the Union Jack, Davy ?• 
said he. 4 Yes, sir,* replied Davy ; and at the same time 
told him what the Admiral wanted. The Captain snatched 
the flag out of Davy’s hand, and, walking smartly forward, 
demanded, * Who would go and nail the British Union Jack 
to the fore-royaL-msat-head?* A good-looking man, of the 
name of Nell, stept forward at once, and took it out of the 
Captain's hand, and. without speaking, began to make the 
best of his way up the two or three tattered shrouds that 
were left in the fore-rigging. The Captain then ordered 
half-a-dozen of the nearest m ep a mong whom 1 was one^- 
to man a boat and takes hawser for the Asia. Having got 
over the aide into the boat, wo sat waiting, while two of die 
men were occupied In coiling it in. I had here a fine view 
of the contending fleets, and could aee that we had a galling 
fire to sustain at this time from two line-of-battle ships, one 
of which, although on fire, still kept up a constant cannona- 
ding upon us. The Asia, which waa astern of us, had at 
this time only one huge vessel, a liner, sod a doublo-bank 
frigate, playing upon her. I trembled for the fote of our 
ship, because I was sure, that if the game continued to be 
played so unequally, we would stand a chance of coming off 
second best. I looked aloft to see how Neil had got up with 
the Union Jack. I saw him clinging with his feet to the 
royal-mast, and hammering away with a serving mallet. 


second beet. I looked aloft to see how Neil had got up with 
the Union Jack. I saw him clinging with his feet to the 
royal-mast, and hammering away with a serving mallet. 
I watched till he got on deck in safety, and could not but 
admire the cool and determined manner in which be accom- 
plished what he had undertook. The hawser being celled 
in the stern sheets of the boat, we shoved off and proceeded 
to the Asia. The face of the water was covered with pieces 
of wreck ; masts and yards drifted about on the surface. to 
which clung hundreds of poor wretches whose vessels had 
been blown up. Numbers of them imploringly cried upon 
us, in the Turkish language, a small smattering of which 
the most of ns had picked np at Smyrna. We kept paying 
out the hawser at we pulled along, but, just as we came 
within six fathoms of the Asia, our hawser terminated, and 
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we could not proceed any farther. The crew of the Asia, 
at the gunroom port, seeing our dilemma, hailed us, and 
hove a rope’s end to make fast to our hawser ; but this we 
could not manage. A man, then, of the name of George 
Finney, captain of our main-top, seeing there could be no 
other way of getting it done, jumped into the w a ter and 
swam the distance between the boat and the flag-abip; the 
end of a hawser was then put out of the port, and Finney, 
catching bold of it, swam back to the boat, bearing the end 
of the heavy rope in one hand, and swimming with the 
other. We soon made what sailors call a Carrick bend of 
the two ends, and began to poll back for the Genoa. The 
Admiral appeared on the poop, in a plain blue surtout, and 
signed, witn a handkerchief, for us to make all speed. 
Scarcely had we gained half-way between the Asia ana our 
own ship, when the former ship’s mizen went over the 
quarter with a crash. We thought the Admiral was in- 
volved in the wreck, as we saw him standing at the place 
not a minute before the mast went over ; but we were re- 
lieved from this apprehension by his re-appearance on a 
conspicuous situation. We picked up, on our way back, ten 
of the poor drowning wretches who were drifting about du- 
ring the storm of fire and thunder, that made the ancient 
Island of Sphalactria tremble again. Several of them were 
Arabs, quite black, but all were Mahometans, as we saw by 
the lock of hair left on the crown of their heads, by which Ma- 
homet, according to their own belief, lifts them to Paradise. 

“ Not a shot had struck the boat since we left our own 
ship, although several pieces of burning wood and showers 
of burned nee and olives, from the Turkish ships, rained 
down upon us in plentiful profusion ; but as one of our 
men, called Buckley, was hauling a tall, stout young Mos- 
lem out of the water, a shot blew the head of the Turk to 
pieces, upon which Buckley, turning coolly about, said, 

* D— me, did ever you see the like of that?” 

“ Cool, however, as a British sailor is in danger, nothing 
can approach the Turk in this respect. George Finney— 
mentioned before-— had hauled one into the boat, a fine-look- 
ing fellow, and elegantly dressed. He was no sooner seated 
in the bow of ths boat, than, taking out a portable appara- 
tus, he began to fill his pipe, which having done, he struck 
a light from the same conveniency, and commenced sending 
forth, with inconceivable apathy, volumes of smoke from 
his mouth. * Do you see that Turkish rascal,’ said Finney, 
who was provoked at this singular instance of indifference. 

« Well, since he cares so little for being hauled out of his 
Botanic Majesty's clutches, we’ll soon send him where he 
came from.' saying, be made a spring forward, and 
seizing the Turk, who could not understand how be had 
offended, tumbled him overboard before any one could pre- 
vent him. The Turk soon recovered, and got upon a piece 
of the wreck of one of his own ships, where he was picked 
up by the Albion’s boat. Another instance of Turkish 
coolness I may mention, which, although it did not happen 
in our ship, wtci told me under well-authenticated circum- 
stances. Some of the crew of the French frigate Alcyone 
had picked up a Turk, who, by his dress, appeared to be a 
person of rank in their navy. When be was brought 
aboard, he found his arm so shattered, that it would need 
to undergo amputation ; so be made his way down the cock- 
pit ladder witn as much ease as if he had not been hurt, 
and as much dignity as if he had made a prize of the fri- 
gate. He pointed to his shattered arm, and made signs to 
the surgeon that he wanted it off. The surgeon obliged him 
so far, and having bound up the stump and bandaged it pro- 
perly, the Turk made his way to the deck, and, plunging 
into the water, swam to his own vessel that was opposed. 


into the water, swam to his own vessel that was opposed, 
along with another, to the very frigate he had been aboard 
of. He was seen climbing the side with his one arm, but 
had not been aboard many minutes when it blew up, and 
he, among others of the crew, in all probability, perished in 
the explosion." 

Many little volumes, far less entitled to success than 
this, have been successful. We shall be glad to know that 
the author of “ Life on Board a Man-of-War” does not 
go unrewarded for his lively descriptions and intereating 
anecdotes. 

The Winter's Wreath, fir 1830. A Collection of Ori- 
ginal Contributions in Prose and Verse. London. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Liverpool. George 
Smith. 12mo. Pp. 384. 

Tms is a Liverpool Annual, and we are pleased to see 


so very pretty a hook coming out of Liverpool. Many 
people wonder why no Annual is published either in Dub- 
lin or Edinburgh ; but we believe the reason to be, that 
it would be extremely difficult, In either of these towns, 
to get up the embellishments so elegantly as is done in 
the metropolis. The example of Liverpool does not dis- 
prove the truth of this ; for, though the Illustrations of the 
Winter's Wreath be highly meritorious, it will scarcely 
do to compare them with those of the principal London 
Annuals. It is also evident, that the great mass of the 
reading public will buy the handsomest book they can get 
at the price ; and though local associations may secure the 
Winter's Wreath a better sale in Liverpool and its neigh- 
bourhood than any of its compeers, we are afraid that it 
will elsewhere enter the market under disadvantages. 

Of its twelve embellishments, the three which are en- 
graved by Edinburgh artists appear to us the best. These 
are, “ Sunset on the Welsh Coast," and “ Dordt from 
the Harbour," both engraved by William Miller, and 
“ The Peasant’s Grace," by W. H. Lizars, after Jan 
Stein. We do not say that these paintings could not have 
been better engraved by London artists, but this we say, 
that they are exceedingly well engraved, and that there 
are not many artists, either in London or any where else, 
who could have done them more justice. The frontis- 
piece to the Winter's Wreath, which, according to the 
rule usually observed in Annuals, ought to have been one 
of the best things in the volume, disappoints us greatly. 
It is so wretchedly engraved, that it is impossible to say 
whether the original painting be an interesting one or not. 
It represents a female figure — a young lady half buried 
in fur — whom the editor is pleased to designate “ The 
Idol of Memory but we beg leave to say, that if this 
be his idol, he is rather ill off, for she looks so very unin- 
teresting, that we should be inclined to set her down as a 
false idoL 

As to the letter-press of the Winter's Wreath, it is, on 
the whole, very respectable ; but the truth is, we are at 
this moment so satiated with all the little tid-bits and 
delicacies of the Annuals, that we have no stomach for 
swallowing any more of them with a healthy appetite. 
A single apricot or orange is eat with delight ; but spread 
out a bonquet of rich fruit, and in a vary short time the 
palate becomes cloyed, and the eye looks Upon the whole 
with indifference. This is to be regretted, but such is 
human nature ; and the feeling is of course stronger with 
us, who, within the last ten days, have had fifteen or six- 
teen Annuals through our hands, than it can be with 
those who as yet have had only a peep or two at a stray 
copy. We think we could now write a receipt for an 
Annual which would, in no single instance, fail to pro- 
duce the thing wanted, and by which the whole process 
would be rendered simple and certain. Let us try ; — 
Take twelve paintings, and get these engraved as well as 
possible ; take from three to four hundred pages of the 
best wire-wove paper, gilt at the edges ; print a title-page, . 
with a pretty motto in the middle of it ; write a preface 
of three or four pages, in which you return your most 
grateful thanks to all the artists and all the contributors, 
and declare the hook to he the most splendid that ever 
issued from the press ; put in several poems by Mrs Ho- 
mans, some verses “ written In an album" by James 
Montgomery, a great quantity of “ Stanzas " and “ Son- 
nets to ," and a few prose tales by the “ authors of 

foe. &c. foe."; have the whole bound in red silk; and 
you may then safely send your Annual to all the editors, 
who will be sure to say, that It is one of the most delight- 
ful books for a Christmas pres en t they have ever seen. 

More seriously, the Winter’s Wreath is “ enriched by 
contributions" — that, we believe, Is an approved ph ras e 
from Mrs Hemans, Mary Howitt, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Jewsbury, Dr Bowring, Derwent Conway, J. H. Wlf- 
fen, W. Roscoe — to whom the work is dedicated — Hart- 
ley Coleridge, William Howitt, and others. The selec- 
tion of anonymous contributions reflects credit on the 
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taste of the Editor ; and, according to the usual style, 
. we suppose we too must conclude by declaring, that the 
volume will make an excellent Christmas present, which, 
. after all, is our candid opinion. 


The Golden Lyre. Specimens of the Poets of England, 
France, Germany , Italy , and Spain, Edited by John 
Macray. London. J. D. Haas. Edinburgh. Con- 
stable & Co. 1830. 

The Golden Lyre, we are informed, was undertaken 
ns well from a wish to show the progress of a new and 
beautifal art, as to supply a volume of agreeable and di- 
versified reading for the student of foreign literature. 
Both designs are laudable. The contents are beautifully 
printed in gold, and are very judiciously selected. In 
English literature we have specimens from Byron, Camp- 
bell, Coleridge, Cowper, Mrs Hemans, and Rogers. In 
French, from Casimir Bonjour, Chateaubriand, Dela- 
vigne, Delflle, Duels, and Voltaire. In German, from 
Goethe, Herder, H ermine v. Chezy, Bellstab, Schiller, 
and Uhland. In Italian, from Chiabrera, Dante, Della 
Casa, Filters, Monti, and Tasso. In Spanish, from 
Garcilaso, Herrera, Lope de Vega, Maestro Leon, Rioja, 
and Villegas. The scholar is thus presented with a very 
tasteful manual of the beauties of modern poetry. It has 
occurred to us that the effect would be still more splendid 
were the gold letters' to be impressed upon a dark ground, 
instead of a white glazed paper. Would not dark green, 
or blue, or even rose colour, contrast well with the gold 
letter ? Be this as it may, there can be little doubt but 
that, in the present-giving time of the year, this beautiful 
little volume will meet with numerous purchasers. 


The Landscape Annual , or the Tourist in Italy and Switz- 
erland. From Drawings by Samuel Prout, Esq. The 
Lkerary Deportment by T. Roscoe, Esq. London. 
Robert Jennings. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1830. 

Tux Editbr of the Landscape Annual explains its na- 
ture and design in these words : — “ While the galleries of 
the wealthy, and the cabinets of the curious, have been 
freely resorted to for the illustration of the various an- 
nual publications which, by their beauty and splendour, 
have formed an era in modem art and literature, it is 
singular that the more captivating and exquisite scenes 
which nature herself affords should have been overlooked 
or neglected. With the view of supplying this deficiency, 
the Landscape Annual has been projected, a publication 
designed to exhibit a connected series of views, illustrative 
of the most interesting scenery of Europe. The magni- 
ficent mountains and delightful ’valleys of Switzerland, 
the banks of the noble Rhine, the rich plains of Lom- 
bardy, and the splendid remains of Roman greatness, 
will furnish inexhaustible sources of graphic embellish- 
ment. But It is not merely as a work of art that the 
Landscape Annual prefers its claim to public support. The 
views will be accompanied with literary illustrations, in- 
tended to present not only a vivid and accurate description 
of the scenes delineated by the artist, but likewise to recall 
the many interesting recollections which the pages of his- 
tory, or the records of tradition, can supply.” We can- 

f ;lp thinking that there is something very attractive 
view of the contents of the Landscape Annual, 
ving now seen all the embellishments, which are 
r-six in number, and each more beautiful than the 
we can answer for the manner in which this de- 
' pertinent of the work will he executed. These embel- 
lishments comprise a succession of the most interesting 
views which occur to the eye of the traveller on his route 
from Geneva to Rome. Among them we find, — Geneva 
— Lausanne — Castle of Chillon — Martigny — Milan Ca- 
thedral — Lake of Como — Verona — Vincenza — Padua — 
Petrarch's House at Arqua— • The Rialto at Venice — 


The Bridge of Sighs — Bologna — Ponte Sisto, Rome — 
Fish Market, Rome. We reserve our more detailed re- 
marks upon the work till we have an opportunity of 
perusing the letter-press ; but in the mean time we have 
no hesitation in saying, that, considering there are to be 
300 pages of printed matter in addition to twenty-six 
highly-finished line engravings, and that, in as for as ex- 
ternals are concerned, the work is to be brought out in a 
style equal to the Keepsake, and is yet to be sold at no 
higher price than one guinea, it is certainly the cheapest 
of all the Annuals. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and Eminent 
Personages of the 19 th Century . With Memoirs by the 
JRev. Henry Slabbing, M.A. Nos . V. and VI. Lon- 
don. 1829. 

Wc have already had occasion to speak of this work In 
terms of much commendation. The two last Numbers 
amply support its previous character. No. V. contains 
portraits, very beautifully engraved on steel, of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley — a splendid picture, exquisitely painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence — of Sir Humphry Davy, and 
Sir Henry Torrens ; and No. VI. contains Lord Grant- 
ham, an amazingly fine-looking man, Bishop Heber, 
and the Duke of Beaufort. All these are accompanied 
by Memoirs, written with precision and elegance, by the 
Rev. Mr Stebbing. And when we consider that each 
Number thus comprises, in addition to the portraits, about 
twenty pages of interesting letter-press, and yet sells so 
low as three shillings the large size, and two shillings the 
small, our readers will acknowledge that we are doing 
them a service In again directing their attention to the 
publication. 


The Scottish Laverock: Original Songs and Poems » 
Humbly dedicated to the Noblemen and Gentlemen Mem- 
bers of the New Club , St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
by their very humble and much-devoted servant G» 
Wilson. Edinburgh: Printed for the Author. 1829. 
8vo. Pp. 216. 

This is a title-page and dedication all in one. How- 
ever, on turning over the leaf, we find there is another 

dedication, in which the author modestly remarks, “ I 

presume not, my Lords and Gentlemen, to say that my 
feeble efforts should be put in competition with the work* 
of these mighty masters in the art divine of fascinating 
song, my much-admired and much-honoured country- 
men, Burns, Campbell, Scott.” To this we sincerely 
say “ Amen 1” Yet there is some coarse humour about 
Mr G. Wilson, and his hook is not altogether destitute of 
that kind of talent which will find admirers in the meri- 
dian of the Lawnmarket. 


Temporis Calendarium ; or an Almanack on a New Con- 
struction, for the Year of our Lord 1830. By William 
Rogerson. Loudon. John Stephens. 12mo. Pp. 48* 

This is a useful little work upon correct and scientific 
principles, and altogether free! of that wretched supersti- 
tious stuff so frequently palmed upon the credulity of the 
populace by London Almanack-makers. The compiler, 
Mr Rogerson, has been for some years in the employ of 
Government, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and 
is evidently well qualified for his present task. We ob- 
serve, by his book, that there are to be six eclipses in tie 
course of the ensuing year, but of these only one will be 
visible to us, — a total eclipse of the Moon, on Thursday, 
the 2d of September, when the Moon will pass almost 
through the centre of the Earth's shadow, and the total 
obscuration will of course be of long continuance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


LOCAL institutions for the encouragement 
OF USEFUL knowledge. 

m Dvinu ncHAmct' institution — nomi chasitt 

school socirrv — hadmngton school or asts — east 

LOTHIAN MUTUAL ASSUBANCK SOCIXTY. 

Thb exertions which the working desses are now uni- 
versally making throughout the country, to provide for 
themselves facilities in acquiring scientific instruction, is 
a striking and important feature of the times in which 
we live. Exertions se truly laudable cannot fill to he 
viewed with delight by all well-regulated minds, and 
hare of coarse experienced, from the higher and better 
educated ranks, every encouragement and asslrtanoe. As 
the consequenceof this generous co-operation, a Mechanics* 
Institution, or School of Arts, has sprung up in almost 
every considerable town in the kingdom, — the more popu- 
lous villages have their book-dubs and reading-rooms, 
and some of them have also lectures, — and, even in the 
most remote inland districts, we now frequently find cen- 
tra/ libraries, with detached village branches, upon the 
Itinerating plan — a plan which has been so successfully 
acted upon for the last twelve years, in the county of 
Haddington, in particular, under the superintendence of 
a single benevolent individual — Mr Samuel Brown. These 
central and itinerating libraries are peculiarly productive 
of an intercourse among the working classes, though li- 
ving at considerable distances from each other ; and they 
are admirably calculated, also, to pave the way for the 
formation of dubs for reading and conversation, as well 
as for Friendly Societies and Savings Banks, the utility 
of which, If conducted upon correct principles, cannot be 
disputed. The hall, having thus got its first impulse, 
continues to increase and to roll on rapidly. To a col- 
lection of well-chosen books, is added a reading-room, or 
L»ll, provided with soaps, instruments, and some of the 
adeet periodicals of the day. Private classes in arith- 
metic, practical geometry, and sometimes geography, are 
taught, in the leisure hours of the evening, to apprentices 
and others, by the better-educated journeymen mechanics, 
who, in their turn, marshal themed ves under the super- 
intendence, gratuitous or otherwise, of a properly-quali- 
fied teacher, by whom they are instructed in elementary 
geometry, algebra, and probably a few of the easier branches 
of natural and mechanical philosophy. 

As to the effect ef such Institutions upon the political 
character of their members, “ It Is not easy to conceive,” 
In the words ef the Reverend Mr Hall of Leicester , 44 in 
what manner instructing men in their duties can prompt 
them to negteet these duties, er how that enlargement of 
reason, which enables them to comprehend the true 
grounds of authority and the obligations to obedience, 
should indispose them to obey. M 44 Nothing, in reality, 
renders legitimate government so insecure as extreme 
Ignorance In the people. It la this which renders them 
an easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims of pre- 
judices and false alarms, and so ferodsus withal, that 
their inter f e r ence, in a time of public commotion, is more 
to be dreaded than the eruption of a volcano.” With re- 
gard to morality and religion, it is evident that these de- 
pend for their very existence on the cultivation of the 
mind; and the argument, which was at one time attempted 
to be deduced from a perversion of the poet’s aphorism, 

44 A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 

la now universally exp l od ed . The trouble which is sup- 
posed to attend the undertaking is another reason which 
pr eve n t s many people from engaging in forming these so- 
cieties. That there wUl be a little trouble at the outset 
mast of course he allowed ; but, as soon as the shnplidty 
of the plan for giving practical effect to the Institution is 
properly understood, the rest is mere amusement, and of 
the moat ratknal and agreeable hind. We do net me 


why ever y county, or even every p re s by t tr y, should net 
have its Mechanics’ Institution er School of Ana, Its 
central library, and Ha itinerating brandies. 

We have been induced more especially to advert io 
this subject at pr e s en t, by having had the Reports, Pros- 
pectuses, and Proceedings of several of then excellent so- 
cieties which now exist in East Lothian, recently hdd 
before us. We do not mean to go into the particulars 
of their present condition or future prospects ; hot simply 
to express our s a tisf action at the success and spirit with 
which they seem to be carried on, and to raeoanmend 
the detail of their arrangements for general imitation 
in all cenntks where a similar laudable desire to ad- 
vance the ben Interests of the working-classes baa not | 
yet so decidedly manifested itself.* We cannot do bet- 
ter than add to then brief remarks the following obser- 
vations on local institutions, of perhaps a more sacred cha- 
racter, yet of a nature nearly allied to those to whish we 
refer, by the Right Hon. Charles Grant. They have 
never before appeared in print, and we know them to 
have been written out from the dictation of that gifted 
and am mile man. Though naturally hurried and im- 
perfect, they are not unworthy the splendid Imagination 
which pr o d uced the finest prise poem Cambridge ever I 
saw: I 

44 I am always glad to an the appointment of local in- 
stHutieas, because they furnish a practical refutation of 
the charge so often made against the supporters of in- 
stitutions on a more large and geaeral scale, that while 
their benevolence la active in distant countries, and in re- 
spect to foreign nations, they are apt to neglect the inte- 
rests of those of their own countrymen nearer heme. This 
charge is as unsound in argument as untrue in statement. 

I appeal to the fact, that Great Britain Is at this moment 
covered with local Institutions, which have sprung up 
since the formation of tbon great societies which extend 
to the whole world. The remark of the poet — 

Who that from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 
Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave, 

will torn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet? 


however just as to the prospects of nature. Is not appli- 
cable to the efforts of Christian benevolence, which, in- 
spired throughout by the same motives, must* in every 
place be equally operative. 

44 If ever there was a period in which it became the 
friends of religious education peculiarly to exert them- 
selves, this is the period. By the increasing knowledge 
diffused among all ranks, and the rapid and progressive 
facility of communication between all parts of the conn- 
try, a new order of things is opened — new wants — new 
impulses — new desires — new arts— new temptations-— 
and, I fear, new crimes. The Increase of knowledge, and 
the improvement of the people, cannot fail to be matters 
of congratulation, because they cannot fail to conduce to 
the happiness of the people and the benefit of the empire, 
provided only, that with all this secular knowledge is 
united the knowledge that flows from a celestial source 
— that amidst every other wisdom, heavenly wisdom 
should not be forgotten. While this earthly, bat not an- | 
hallowed radiance, is streaming over the mass of the ' 
people, 


4 Let heaven above its portals wide display, 
And break upon them in a flood of day !’ 


44 Most excellent are thorn Instkotfons which ad mini ster 
to the wants and sufferings of oar fellow-creatures. They 
have their praise end their high reward. But iostitti- 
tSons which extend to more than temporal n e c ess iti es art 
clothed with a still higher character. If, like them, they 


• It if proper to BMOtkxi that, io the above remarks, we have 
availed ourselves, to a considerable extent, of what has bees noamii- 
akatsdto us bf Mr Robert Watssa of Weathers* wbaoppsan to 
take an asttvs and libscal tnfisrat lb this satycct. 
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are buttt on the abasement of our condition, they arc, un- 
like them, built also on the loftiness of our hopes and the 
splendour of oor dfettinto, Whatever in the others le 
gate or attractive, is com pre h en d ed in these, and adorn- 
ed and exalted by new and more finished excellencies. 
These meet man in every exigency of Ms eeodttieu, either 
as the victim of sorrow or the child of hope t he slave of 
death, or the heir of immortality. Those other instlta- 
tioos are indeed exeeDent, as strengthening all the ids. 
teas and charities of life. Truly admirable are tboae 
relattens whieh hind man to naan j bat stUl mere adasi- 
MUe are these rdndone which hind man to his Maher. 
However totefeeting are the e mo ti o ns whieh lead os to 
heal the sick and relieve the dletra ss ed, uracil more affect- 
ing are the sympathies whieh soothe the troub l e d eon- 
eelenc o ■ whieh reseae gnHt from the undying warm, and 
qpeak peace to the deporting spirit” 


LETTERS FROM PAR1& 

No. I. 

fWa ne happy to have M la our power to totbasts, that we heve 
mad* snmgeuMOts which enable ns to promise oor readers a eoott- 
naaaee of these letters from time to time. We make no doubt that 
their contents will be found of general interact — E d. Lit. Java.] 

hr the pre sen t political ferment, the etffl email voices 
of art and literature, to whieh alone of laae y ear s I have 
listened, are entirely overpowere d . You in England nrad 
think, when you peruse our journals, that the painter has 
thrown aside his brush, and the taflor Ms needle, to add 
their most sweet voices to the cry which has bedh raised 
from one end of France to the otto against the ministry. 
%ou are mistaken. Beneath this brawling torrent the 
ordinary current of life flows on unvexed. The literature 
of France, like that of Ml Europe, has, it is true, acquired 
b tinge of politics more piquant than beautiful ; but set- 
ting this apart, and a few Tom-fooleries of a thnM and aus- 
picious administration, the artist and the man of letters 
go on as before. 

A good deal of attention has been excited by the dahf- 
hltion of the works of the young artists who hove com- 
peted this year for the prime awarded by the Academy of 
the Fine Arts in the Institute of France. The journals 
had discussed with considerable heat their respective me- 
rits ; and it had been officially announced, that Madame la 
P n chcsse de Berrl had left the Toikries on the second 
of October, at half past one o'clock precisely, in order to 
Visit the exhibition. In short, what with the real inte- 
rest of the occasion, what with the tickling of public cu- 
riosity by such small talk as above alluded to, and what 
with the natural love of the French for any public exhi- 
bition, the annual public session of the Academy, held so 
Saturday the third of October, was most crowdedly at- 
tended. The ceremonies of the day commenced with the 
performance of a musical overture, part of an o p er a com- 
posed by M. Baflly, one of the royal pensioners, whieh 
he bad produced at Venice with considerable success. It 
was extremely well executed by a band, consisting of the 
£SUe of the orchestras of the French and Italian opera. 
The piece was of itself well enough, although the author 
se em s rather deficient in variety, and at times no ways 
disinclined to substitute noise for harmony. Soane con- 
noisseurs near where I stood looked unutterable things at 
wach otto, and muttered (if I caught their meaning cor- 
rectly) something about plagiarism. As soon as the un- 
tie ce a sed, a pompous-looking gentleman, witk a portfolio 
beneath his arm, claimed the attention of dm assembly. 
“ M. Quatfwmdre de Quincy !”woliloquiued a young avo- 
oaf who stood beside me $ * HneritsMe seers t sirs perpe- 
tual!” The secretary’s present business was to deliver an 
historical sketch of the life and works of Hoadoo, a sta- 
tuary of some eminence, who died about a year ago at an 
advanced age. I should gladly tell you something of this 
«rtlst». but is the or a tor rosily gar* m no Information 
ooacerning him, it is impossible to gratify pub &L Oar-: 


nftr next presented himself vHtit She report on the watte 
of the royal pensioners la the French Academy at Ram 
The report stated, that the paint er s had foiled this year In 
sending the requisite contribution*; but apologised for 
them, on the score that they had undertaken works tea 
arduous to admit of ttelr being finished within the Unfit* 
ed period, and promised ample cissspiasation next yam 
A study of Marius at M latum*, by Nerblin, and an- 
other of the Soldier perfo r m ing tbs Rites of Sepulture to 
Pompey, by Fares, were mentioned with approbation. 
The de partmen t of sculpture tforisd greater scope for 
commendatfaMi. Praises were Is vto hsd , In psrttedar, up* 
on a Mercury by Durst, which was saM to bo afihe re- 
markable for truth and grace* But the great store sf 
ealegiams was reserved for the school of anhRcotun^ 
which indeed seems , by what I learn from Rome, to he 
the most distinguished department of tbo French Acade- 
my, and to produce the moot promising orehtowto of Eta. 
rope. The report being finished, M. Qnatroatere dh 
Quincy pr oc e ed ed to distribute the prises ; and this part 
of the ceremony was accompanied with repeated flourishes 
of trumpets, and concluded (excuse the bull) with an 
overture by Barbersau. The cantata by Provost, whtoh 
had gained the musical prise, was than sung by Ms tow 
Dated!* with all to Impateaned power. Thus termi- 
nated one of the moot pleasing pubUeesMbMoaoat whieh 
I ever reme mb er to have been present. 

On Tuesday the 6th, mass was ealebreted In all the 
co ll e g es of Paris, preparatory to opening, with due seism 
nlty, the U n ivers ity Su as i o n . I do not know wh ether 
you ere aware that there is hut one University in Prance, 
comprehending all the college s and lyceams w h e ra t c T 
situated, and placed immediately snder the d lraeti a n of a 
minister, “ le Graad-ntaitre de rUm l ver sl td," who m an ag es 
Hs affairs, with the advise and assistance of a “ Conceit 
royal dlnstruethm pablique.” This was an institution 
of Bonaparte, who sought to give a kind of military or* 
ganizatlen to every thing. At the return of the Bour- 
bons, the office of Grand-maltre was for a while abolish- 
ed, but it has since been restored, the council having been 
found not to work to weM without Its president. This 
idea, of uniting every institution for education throughout 
the kingdom into one great body, was pr a ise d at the time 
as a master-stroke of genius ; but the French are now be- 
ginning to complain of it as a great monopoly, and fruitful 
inlet to favouritism. A worse fault may be found with It. 
It has encouraged tbo establishment, in different districts, 
of academies for one branch of education onl y h e r o cue 
for law, there one for divinity or medtoino. Now, per- 
haps the g re a te s t benefit of spreading universities through 
the country is, that they bring together a great number 
of young men, all engaged in scientific pursuits, whs mu- 
tually kindle each ether's ardour ; while, by constantly 
coming in collision with others of different professions, 
they escape that pedantic partiality to one particular kind 
of mental culture, which is so apt to warp him who de- 
votes himself exclusively to one branch of study. Thera 
is also a fear at pres en t, that the new sslnistry will en- 
deavour to subordinate the University to priestly into, 
sues. And of aU classes ef the priesthood, the Jesuits am 
watched with the meet jealous eye. Every elevation of 
a member of that body to an office in any academy cr 
lyceum, la immediately caught up and retailed with the 
moot invidious comments. Nay, the motions of the enter 
in foreign states are neted aad retarded. And truly there 
do appear evidences of reviving bustle and energy among 
the Reverend Fathers, that might at one time have given 
just eaaee for alarm. But their day is over. Their 
union and organisati on is the same as ever, their spirit is 
unchanged, and the talents ef many of the brethren are ef 
the very highest order ; but society has changed. That 
social fabric, aad those feelings, In and upon whisk titer 
tootles ware calculated to operate* have di sa ppe a r ed, and 
with thaw titer power . Like Archimedes they are an- 
ted* t* turn lh* imM, km the mm af tatMteh*- 
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place. — The most distinguished literary men connected 
with the University are, MM. Cousin, Guise t, and Vil- 
lemain. The former is distinguished for his extensive 
knowledge of ancient and modern systems of philosophy, 
and his eloquent elucidations of them ; the other two are 
equally esteemed, the first as an historian, the other for 
his literary attainments. 

A letter has been received from the bsave d'Arcet, 
dated Tripoli in Syria, June 1829. The object of his 
visit to that town, where the plague is at present raging, 
was to make some experiments on the effect of chlorine 
on the virus of the plague. He and his companions pro- 
cured the garments of six people who had died of the dis- 
ease, stained with the blood and matter which had exuded 
from their sores ; — these were immersed for sixteen hours 
in a solution of chlorate of soda, at five degree* of Guy 
Lussac’s chloromdtre. Each of the associates put on one 
of the dresses as soon as dried, slept in it, and wore it for 
eighteen hours. At the time of d’Aroet’s writing, eight 
days had elapsed since the experiment, and not the least 
accident had followed. They proposed next to try the 
efficacy of internal applications of the chlorate of soda to 
persons labouring under the disease. The writer con- 
cludes by exp r es s ing a hope, that he may be able to suc- 
ceed in persuading the Turks to use this medicine, found- 
ed on their having already so far relaxed in their princi- 
ples of fatalism, that they begin to follow the example of 
the Europeans in observing quarantine. The devotion to 
the cause of humanity, exemplified in the intrepid conduct 
of these French physicians, requires no comment. 

There are few new publications. A work, entitled 
** Clement XIV., and Carlo Bertinazzl, or Correspond- 
ence between a Pope and a Player,” is announced. A 
translation of your late townswoman, Mrs B ronton’s Self- 
Control, has been executed by the fair translator of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s Margaret Lyndsay, and favourably re- 
ceived. “ Le Cabinet de Lecture,'* a new Literary 
Journal, contains a translation of an ode of Horace, attri- 
buted to Louis XVIII. Alexis Dumesnil is about to 
publish a history of the last thirty years. 

Iu my next, I shall give you some account of the pre- 
sent state of the Drama here. 

Paris, October 12, 1829. 


MUSIC.— BRAHAM. 

Bsahak, though he has been, we believe, thirty years 
on the stage, is, at this moment, in the zenith of his fame, 
and in the fullest poss e ssion of all his powers. He still 
retains the youthfalnees of his appearance ; and his voice 
has, in the highest degree, all its marvellous qualities. 
He still breathes these notes of bewitching softness which 
dissolve his hearers in pleasure and tenderness ; and still 
pours forth those volumes of sound, which, as it were, fill 
the very air around us. His command over this most 
miraculous organ strikes us as being even more entire 
than it ever was. The perfect facility and absence of all 
effort with which he makes it obey every impulse of feel- 
ing, and embody every conception of genius, give a charm 
to every thing he does, which is felt by every hearer. In 
respect to taste, he is, if not unrivalled, at least not sur- 
passed, by the most exquisite singers of the Italian school. 
This assertion may at first sight appear strange, when it 
is considered how much Braham has been blamed for 
singing in bad taste; we hold it, nevertheless, to be 
perfectly correct. Braham's school is exquisitely Italian 

bis education was Italian — and, in hb youth, he 

song with a degree of distinction which was never ac- 
corded to any other tramontane performer exoept Mrs 
BlUington, at the principal theatres in Italy. Even now, 
nine-tenths of all hb singing b purely Italian. No Ita- 
lian ever surp assed him in the consummate skill with 
which be manages hb voice — in hb masterly portamento , 
nor in the delicacy and grace of hb embellishments. 
These beauties are exhibitedin every song he sings; but 


unfortunately he often more than neutralizes their effect 
by a garish and vulgar piece of extravagance at the end 
of hb song, calculated aud intended to produce a shout of 
stupid ecstasy from the most ignorant port of hb audience. 
B r a ham himself, we believe, has said that he sings in this 
way, against hb better judgment, because he finds he can- 
not otherwise please an Englbh audience. On the other 
h a nd , it has been said that Braham himself has created, 
that bad taste to which he b now obliged to yield — that 
he has evoked a spirit which he feeb himself compelled to 
obey. We are rather inclined to think that Braham'a 
own account of the matter is the more correct one ; 
though perhaps he might have ehosen the better part if 
he bad at first resisted the influence of bad taste to which 
he must now'cootinue to yield. Be all this as it may, how- 
ever, the bad parts of Braham's singing form but an in- 
considerable Auction when compared with its beauties ; 
and they who dwell with such earnestness on the spots of 
thb son seem to have eyes too weak to perceive and enjoy 
its splendour, t ; 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES ABOUT LOYE AND SUCH-LIKE NONSENSE^ 
What a quantity of nonsense people prattle about love. 
And poets make it constantly the rhyming word to dove ; 
But if you'll just look round about and see how things 
go on. 

You'll find the simple truth to be, that Jessie marries 
John, 

And that they lire together in a middling sort of way. 
Not knowing sometimes very well how they should kill 
the day; 

Unless the husband be a man of b u s in e ss and dispatch. 

In which case he'll have little time to think about hb 
match ; 

And hb wife will sit at home and play on her piano- 
forte 

Such airs as “ Tanti palpiti,” “ Non piu," or “ Cruda 
sorte 

Or else her friends will call to speak about her husband*! 
merits. 

And when they go, they’ll sigh and say — “ Poor thing L 
she's in low spirits !" — 

“ I wonder if he treats her well ?** — “ I hate these fickle 
fellows !” — 

“ I hope that nothing I have said will make hb poor wife 
jealous." 

At five the gentleman oomes home, quite fagged and ra- 
ther hungry. 

And finds hb lady drown'd in tears, or looking sour and 
•“*75 

He can't be bother'd with her sulks, and so he takes hb 
dinner; 

But such a meal can only make the man who eats it 
thinner. 

Good Lord ! it b a dreary thing to lead a life like this. 
And hear a th o usa n d babblers, too, pronounce it full of 
bibs! 

There's no such thing in all the world as love without 
alloy; 

Man's heart is but a broken reed, and woman but a toy— 
A toy we break at children do, to see what it contains. 
And the knowledge that it b destroy'd rewards us for our 
pains. 

Give me, give me a lonely life, like Robinson Crusoe, 

A cat and parrot for my friends, and for my beOe a bow % 
I'm sick of all the cant about the human face divine, — . 
I'm sick of sentimental trash, spun out in many a line, 
By cream-faced lads or silly girls, who write for Maga- 
zines, 

Although not one among them knows what real 
means. . 
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A daily docking in a pond would do them all some good, 
*Twould make them much more rational, and cool their 
feverish blood. 

In this life, sow whatever you will, full many a tare you’ll 
reap. 

So give false fancy to the wind, and look before you leap. 

H. G. B. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Tll never have the laughing eye I had long, long ago, 

When light within gave all without a rich and sunny 
glow; 

I cannot smile as once I smiled in early long-lost years — 

Ah, me ! my eye Is sad with thought, ne’er beams but 
through my tears ! 

Fll never have the merry voice, that told in every tone 

How in my breast the tide of joy was gushing wildly on ; 

I cannot sing, as once I sung, of hopes that brightly glow ; 

I cannot feel as I have felt in youth, long, long ago ! 

I’ll never have the happy heart, that, bounding glad and 
free, 

Soar’d like the eagle from the diff, high tow’ring o’er the 
sea — 

Upborne on fancy’s wildest wing, — alas ! how short the 
flight ; 

My heart is chain’d hy sorrow now, — the world has 
proved its might ! 

Gertrude. 


SONNET, 

Extracted from “ Weeds and WilcUflowers bt (he late 
Mr Alexander Balfour , Author of “ Campbell . or the 
Scottish Probationer “ Characters omitted in Crabbe's 
Parish Register jrc. j*c. about to be Published, 

TO THE LAUREL. 

Bewitching tree ! what magic in thy name ! 

Yet what thy secret and seductive charms, 

To lure the great in song, the brave in arms. 

Who deem thy verdant wreath the badge of fame, — 
And while they listen to her loud acclaim. 

Life's purple tide with quicker motion warms? 

Full oft, alas ! the Hero and the Bard, 

Find thee their only meed — their sole reward ; 

And like the rainbow in a summer shower. 

Or gaudy poppy, of fugacious bloom, 

*Tls thine to flourish for a transient hour. 

Then, wither’d, sink in dark oblivion's womb ; — 

Tbv greenest leaves, thy rich perennial flower, 

Bud in thy votary’s life, but blossom on his tomb. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Captain M ion an announce*, for immediate pnhttcatlon, Ws 
Travel* in Chaldam, including a Journey from Bussorah to Bagdad, 
HiQah, and Babylon, performed on foot in the year 1827, with Ob. 
serrations on the Site* and Remain* of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesi- 
phon. The work is expected to throw much new light on foe ac- 
count* of former traveller*, particularly Buckingham, Keppsl. Rich, 
and Major RenneU. The author has been enabled to append many 
valuable notes, as well as translationrof numerous curious Arable 
Inscription*, which hare hitherto been inaccessible to foe pnblie. 

There Is preparing for publication, Aaara’s Natural History of 
Paraguay, translated into English from the original Spanish, with a 
Life of foe Author, and copious explanatory notes, by PeroevaJ Hun- 
ter, Esq. In fire rolumet Sro. 

There will be published, early in December, In one volume 8vo, 
Weeds and Wildflowers, by the late Mr Alexander Balfour. This 
volume is to bt a sMeetioo from tbt manuscripts, both In prow and 


***** which Mr Balfour left behind him. It is to be edited by a wm» 
viring literary friend, who will also furnish a Biographical Memoir of 
the author. The profits of the publication will go to Mr Balfout’s 
fomily : and, ea we are satisfied the work will p o st — much merit, we 
trust that its success will be proportionate. 

The forthcoming second series of Sir William GeO*s Pompeians, 
which we hare already announced, will describe every thing worthy 
of notice which the more recent excavations at Pompeii hare laid 
open. Among these may be mentioned the Forum, the Temples of 
Jupiter, of Mercury, of Venus, and of Fortune, the Therm®, foe 
Pantheon, and innumerable private houses. The publisher promisee 
that the engravings will be still superior to those of the first series. 
The work Is to be com p l et ed in about twelve parts, a part to be pub- 
lished every two months. 

A complete edition, in one volume, of Mrs Ramsbottom's amusing 
Letters, which appeared in foe John Bull , is announced. 

Messrs Colburn ds Bentley are preparing tor publication the Tra- 
vels of M. Call Id to Timbuetoo. 

Mr C. Bias!*, the principal dancer at the King** Theatre, has near- 
ly ready for pub lica tio n , the Art of Dancing, accompanied by six- 
teen engravings, illustrating upwards of sixty positions. 

Thk BoanaaBBA. — W« understand, that though a very large Im- 
pension of Mr Cooper’s new novel. The Borderers, was printed to 
supply the expected demand, yet so great was the public curiosity 
excited by the announcement of a new work by this distinguished 
novelist, that almost the whole edition was required on the very 
first day of publication. 

Da Bourriennk’s Maxoias.— This work, which has been late, 
ly published, is an interesting one, and contains much curious, ori- 
ginal, and important information regarding Napoleon. On looking 
over it, however, we find a Voltaire-like sneer, which is quite at va- 
riance with the general good sense of the work. The author is speak- 
ing of the massacre at Jaflk, and observes, in reference to Sir Walter 
Scott's Lite o £ Napoleon , —** It was after the siege of Jafih that the 
plague began to manifest itself with the most intense violence. In 
the country about Syria, we lost, by the contagion, from seven to 
eight handled men. Sir Walter Scott says, that divine vengeance, 
to the shape of the plague, pursued us for the massacre. Did it 
never occur to the romantic historian, that Providence might have 
found it much more simple to prevent the massacre, than to revenge 
itr Of course, the Frenchman thinks this a complete settler , as 
Cruickshanks would say I 

Fine Arts in Edinburgh— Some discussion has taken place re- 
garding the best situation for Campbell's statue of the Earl of Hope- 
toun. It is said to be the wish of those gentlemen who have taken 
an active part in promoting its erection, that it should be placed to 
Charlotte Square. The artist himself is reported to have made 
strong representa t ions to favour of the front of the Register House. 
If this be true, he has shown a quick eye for selecting the very best 
situation the city often. It has been objected to him that there is 
not sufficient space to front of the building for his statue : but a 
very slight alteration on the outer-stair would remove this difficulty. 
It has, moreover, been objected, that Lord Hopetoun was no lawyer, 
as if one of that learned profession alone was entitled to stand senti- 
nel before the building where the evidences, upon whose preserva- 
tion the rights of every Scottish nobleman and gentleman depend, 
are deposited, along with the Treaty of Union— the Magna Charta of 
our country. The only feasible ground for refusing this situation to 
Mr Campbell is, that it ought to be reserved for the statue of the 
King. Reverting to the other locality which has been brought under 
discussion— Charlotte Square— it appears to us the next best situa- 
tion. We are not certain, however, how for the placing of Mr 
Campbell's work there will enhance the beauty of that exquisite 
piece of architecture, St George's Church, which always reminds us 
of an inverted punch-bowl set upon a writing desk. The square 
basement of the church is already too low for the cupola set upon it, 
and when seen past a statue so elevated as that of the Earl of Hope- 
toun, must look more diminutive stilL Perhaps some wiseacre may 
dii cover, that a* the Earl was not a clergyman, it is unfitting to plate 
him to front of the church. Be this matter, however, determined as 
it may, we would protest, to the name of good taste, against the idea 
which it seems is to agitation, of placing a line of statues aloog 
George Street, one at the head of each crossing, like videttes of li^e 
Edinburgh Yeomanry Troop on the outlook fur the approach of a 
radical mote— 1 Wilkie exhibited to his friends, during his stay among 
us, some highly-finished sketches, as well of the pictures now to pos- 
session of his Majesty, «* of subjects which he proposes to paint 
hereafter. That which seems to have given most general satisfac- 
tion Is a picture of Napoleon and the Pope at Footatobleau. Both 
are excellent likenesses, and the characters of both arc strongly ex- 
pressed and contrasted. The self-concentrated, lively deportment of 
the Emperor Is finely set off against the deprecatory look of the Pope, 
who appears as If, being hard-pressed to something which it would be 
dangerous to his situation to refuse, he was smfcjng an ugralltog 
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attempt to change the sublet We ere filed to tee that our ndae 
have done themselves (he honour to present Wilkie with the freedom 
OT the dty— Etty ha* en noonced to the Scottish Academy that he 
has a picture nearly ready for their exhibition. Our readers will 
remember that when this body purchased hie Judith, they at the 
same time bargained with him for the completion of his original de- 
sign, the two wing-pieces of which that picture was the centre The 
work which he ii now on the ere of finishing is, we believe, that 
which represents Judith setting out on her hasardous enterprise. It 
is square, ten feet by ten ; and report speaks of It as one of Etty*s 
most successful exertions.— Mecdooald has thrown himself tooth and 
nail upon another arduous but noble subject— Thetis arming Achilles. 
We lore the enthusiastic devotion with which this artist follows out 
bis profession j and could wish to see shatter examples more fre- 
quent.— Equal to him In enthusiasm at least, and of late yean much 
improved as a landscape painter, Is J. P. Williams, who has Just re- 
turned from the north df England, with a cargo of hills sod waters, 
English cottages, clouds, and sunsets, Solway shrimp-fishers, with 
baskets and nets, sufficient to fill an Exhibition of his own— Angus 
Fletcher is busied with a bust of the Duke of Argyll— a fine subject 
—We regret to hear rumours of farther d isagre ement among <n>r 
artists. We know that occasional misunderstandings are unavoid- 
able among such a number s but we shall keep our eye upon them, 
gad if we find that the bickerings originate in any Instance in a self- 
ish disregard to the Interests of the body, we shall let the offending 
party hear of It, although he be our best and most Intimate friend. 

Swan's Views on tub Cltdb.— W e hare seen the first twelve 
Parts of this work, which is a cheap and prettily e x ecuted publication. 
No river affords scope for nobler end more varied views than the 
Clyde, which has been appropriately termed the Rhine of Scotland. 

Elocution— We observe that Messrs Roberts A Wilton are about 
to give a series of Lectures and Readings in the Hopetoun Rooms. 
From the abilities which both them gentlemen possess, we hare no 
dqubt that their mutual exertloos will gain for them extensive en- 
couragement— We observe, also, that Mr Jones has returned from 
London, and has recommenced his classes for Elocution. We hope 
be will also perform some of his favourite parts at our Theatre In 
the course of the season. 

Naw Music.— Three new songs, with symphonies and piano-forte 
poomnpsnlmenta, have been recently put Into our hands, all of which 
we would recommend to the notice of our fair friends. The first is, 
" Away, Lov% away, a ballad, sung with unbounded appfhute by- 
Min TunstaU, at the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, In the new and ad- 
paired Drama of Aloysef — both the words and music by the author- 
ess of that piece. The second is, '* The Song of the Sisters, from the 
Poem of Vattery , by Charles Doyne SiUery, Esq.— the music com- 
posed, and dedicated to Lady Coutts Trotter, by Mrs Orme." And 
the third is a « Bohemian Melody, sung et the Argyle Rooms; by I 
Charles N. Weiss,— the words by Henry G. Bell, Esq.* The musical 
le leota of the authoress of Aloyte are already well known ; those of 
Mrs Orme deserve to be better known ; and Weiss is e voluminous 
and successful composer, and is at present engaged in preparing an ; 
Opera for one of the London Theatres. 

Mechanics’ Litbraby Soci a ty.- W e observe that tome of the- 
Mechanics of Edinburgh have commenced a Society, to be celled 
The Edinburgh Discursive and Literary Society, the object of which 
la to promote mental improvement, and to encourage the members 
Id write Essays on given subjects, or to produce miscellaneous lite- 
rary sketches. If judiciously conducted, this society may be of use; 
but we cannot approve of its discussing “ doubtfol questions on mo- 
rality,” such discussions never producing any beneficial result. 

Naw Club at Glasgow.— We understand that a Club, whose 
meeting! will only be annual, is et present forming in Glasgow under 
favourable auspices. It is to comprise those alone who have travel- 
led on the Continent, end who know how pleasant a thing it is to 
spend some weeks in Paris. There la to be an annual dinner, which 
shall recall the unforgotten glories of a banquet et Very**, or " Lea 
trob Fieret Provencaux." 

Thji Ahhuals.— A considerable pert of our space has been devo- 
ted for the lest three weeks to the Annuals, all of which it was no* 
re— ry to notice. We have now, however, got through (he moat of 
them, and we may safely say that we have had the start of all our 
contemporaries. The Keeptakt, of which we gave a frdl aooount in 
our last, has not yet been reviewed even in London. 

Matbiscokial DisQUALTricATfox.— A Ftreeh gentleman lately 
t t fa as d hto c o n sen t to his daughter 1 * marriage with a yeuagman in 
• w e ary ether way unexceptionable, beoaum the Intended bridegroom 
woreApeetades ! The young people rebelled, end the ibortwightad 
gentleman ultimately obtained the lady’s bead* to the greet distant 
«f hit fatfcer-kbiaw. 

TbmMmt Gaaefr— C ovent Garden Is going on pro spero us ly . 
Mbs Benny Kemble Matin the Hen to the London theatrical world. 
Mn Bidden*, aooompaatod by «r T homos Lawrence, has born tarot 
** *** pbjynfi* mi of gos^ doelered^rif ditifihtad. 


performers bare presented Miss Kemble with a costly bracelet, as n 
testimonial of their obligations to her; and a venerable noblemen 
is said to have sent her e draught for e hundred guineas— a leas dell- 
cat* compliment. Prince Leopold has transmitted L.T00, and the 
Duke of Bucdcuch L.WO, to the fond in aid of the theatre. Anew 
mdo-dramatic piece, celled “ The Robber's Wife," in which Mise 
EUen Tree plays the heroine, be* been produced with luocees ; and 
another new piece, celled “ The Life of Shakspeare," hi which Mr 
C. Kemble was to play 8hakrpeare, was annouced for Thursday last. 
—At Drury-Lane Miss Mordaunt has played Letitta Hardy with ap- 
plause i and a melo-dreroatic spectacle, called " The Greek Family,* 
has been unequivocally damned. — At the AddphQ the popular no- 
velty la a eotoie borletta, called “ Love Laughs at BatiUfr,” In 
which Mathews sustains the pert of a musical and poetical bailiff 
and sings a cento of street ballads with a voice and manner appro- 
priate to each, beginning with " Cherry Ripe," and ending with 
«* Charlie is my Darling.”— Of young Incledon a literary friend 
writes to us In these terms :— ** I heard Indedon the other evenhg 
In * Love in a Village.* I did not like hhn et all. To use an elegant 
•(mile, he sung as if he had a potato In his mouth. Betides, he is bev- 
ty,4fyou know whet that meant, and treads the stage rery ill."— Con- 
cerning the late Metical Festival et Birmingham,* friend writes tone 
thus:—** The principal singers were Malihran, e splendid creature 
Mias Paton, whom I admire much, Fanny Ayton, who is sadly fallen 
oft and Mrs Knyvett a very tweet singer ; Brabant, whom I have 
Often heard to greater advantage, De Costa, Vaughan, Knyvett, and 
Bellamy. Lind ley led, and there eras also a Signor de Bevtot, who 
played solos on the violin in a rood exquisite manner. But above 
all was Malibren Garda. Her father was a Spaniard and h* mother 
an Italian ; she poesemea the peculiar characteristics of both coun- 
tries, with a vote*’ which seems to belong to no country, but to bo 
sky-born. I am told the Cockneys, instead of Malibnuj, can her 
" Molly Brown 1* "-We observe that Pasta, whole still in Italy, fa 
to receive L.1SOO for six Weeks' performances at Verona during the 
Carnival — We observe that the Court Journal finds fault with ** the 
Edinburgh critics” for comparing Braham’s voice to that of Catalan!. 
Now, this is not fair; there are blockheads in Edinburgh as well 
as in Loodon, but the Court Journal should hare said, ** an Edin- 
burgh critic;” not " the Edinburgh critics .”— Apropos of Braham, 
we are glad to understand that he is not so old as our friend Cnu 
Baaua seemed to hint last Saturday. We are informed that hi* age 
does not exceed fifty-four— Maakay is taking advautage of the short 
vacation hereto play his best parts to the Dumfries people, srith 
whom ha is a great favourite. Pritchard, we believe, has gone to 
Glasgow. Mitt Clarke has also made her debut there. A Glttgow 
critic in the Chronicle says, that M she has a rich meBow voice.” Ilka 
Smlthaosi has likewise been playing with Seymour’s company. A 
friend, on whose Judgment we place considerable reliance, write* to 
uaooooenilnghart—** She la a ctaver but unequal actress. Har figure 
is fine; but her voice eternally dwindles into the lisp of a hoyden 
whan she wishes to be tender, and soars to the rant of a virago when 
she is heroic. Her manner, in hke fashion, is a see-mw betwixt grace 
and maudlin languMimeut, viotonoe and French grimace Shawl* 
not date Edinburgh.* 

Theatrical Pxbpoekahoss. — Oct. 24. 

•Sat. The Cattle o/AntUhttia, 4 The Watermatu 
Theatre dosed the rest of the w e ak . 


TO 'OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thh Eoitoe nr Hta Sliffbm, No. V. to unavoidably p"Wp*w»nl 
till our next—** Hoalty and his Poems,” by the author of *« Anstar 
Fair,”—" Thoughts and Scenes.”— and the « Picture Gallery, No. 
L” are In types, and will appear as s peedily as passible. 

On second thoughts, we must dedinc reviewing the " Jew Exile,** 
which appears to hare bean published upwards of a year. The au- 
thor, however, seem* to be a man of some genius— The review of 
the *« (Jours da Uttetature Fiaocaise ” will appear. If possible, in ostr 
next—** What's in a Name I” though clever, to not exactly to our 
taste—** A Sketch amoog the Mountains” In our next. We bare 
directed attention to the literary matter raentiooed by the author in 
hi* letter, and ha will hear concerning it— W a have sent ** Proteus' ” 
packet to the Publishers ; are would hint to him that lie ** cannot 
Mire taro masers.”—*' F. H.” to putting htmarif to a great deal of 
nnnantsttry trouble. 

** Basay’a Wootag,” and tha Ltoaa by "8. 8.” of Glasgow shall hare 
aplaea— We regret tbit the derar poem, “Written a short time he- 
fare the c o re laai on of the peace between tha Russians and Tarke,” 
to of too political a character for our pages— The Stances an M An 
I Okt Apple Tree” will not cult «*.—!/ ire can produce any thing wor- 
thy of tha aabjoet, we shall have auscli ptoareretn eomptyiagntth 
I Uw ra qi wt « f - infill " A TMUMl? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science, and the Arts. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

T)R CANTOR begs to intimate, that he Opens 

" NEW CLASSES for LADIES end GENTLEMEN BEGIN- 
NEWS on Tuesday the 3d of November. 

59, Notth Hanover Street. 


THTr A aTtRI AtT*? ART III LITERARY AND RHETORICAL LECTURES, 
plTtAIKN a LK1M1WAL lKlALa, rAtVl ill. WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

JL Containing, betides other interesting Cases, a variety of ORI- ■ 

M R , ROBERTS. Tewher of Elocution wd MR 

C0, “ d COCMaA!,, • L0nd00 ,,0<lt0b * hmd " Of 


ELOCUTION. 

Af R JONES, late of the Theatre-Royal, most re- 
spectfully announces, that he will begin to Teach In PUBLIC 
CLASSES, on Tuesday, November 3d. 

YOUNG LADIES* CL ASSES will meet at Mr J.’s bouse, in Queen 
Street 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN’S, at his Clam Rooms, No. 10,Ptinoe^ 
Street, next door to the Register Office. 

Farther particulars may be known of Mr Joints, 19, Queen Street. 

Private Pupils received, and Schools and Families attended* as 
heretofore. 


On the Id of November will be published, price 10a. 6d. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS MARY ESTBRHAZY, 


Edited by J. MACRAY. 

London: Published by J. D. Haas, (from Messrs Tsiumt 
xnd Wdrti, Trbuttsl, Jun.and Rights*,) WesuLoodon Foreign 
Circulating Library, 11, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street: and to be 
died of Messrs Constable and Co. Edinburgh, and all Booksellers. 

(DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE KING.) 

This day Is published. 

Price Sfc 6d. doth boards; or 5*. fine paper, 

VOL. XLVII. OF 
CONSTABLES MISCELLANY; 

Being Volume I. of a 

LIFE 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

COMFRISINO THR 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

From the Year IMS, till the Restoration of Charles II. In 1660. 

By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, LL.D., Leith. 

In Two Volume* 

The Second Volume will appeer on the 7th November, end. In ad- 
dition to the usual Vignette, will contain a fine Portrait of CroarwelL 

Edinburgh 1 : Constabl* and Co. London: Hurst, Chancb, 
and Co. 

Who have In preparation the following 

ORIGINAL WORKS 

FOR 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

I. 

The LIFE of HERNAN CORTES, Including 

a Complete History of the Conquest of Mexico, end a faithful Ac- 
aount of the State of that Empire at the time. B? Dow TuLasroao 
dh Tsuisi v Coaio, Author of M Gomes Arias, 4 “ The Cash M a o ," 
Ac. 1 veL 

Abo* by Gw same Author, 

II. 

The LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, and an AC- 

COUNT of the CONQUEST of PERU. lvoL 

III. 

A TOUR IN SICILY, &c. By J. Sw Mntts, Esq. 
X.L.D., Anchor of the ** History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture,” dec. 1 voL 

IV. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. History of 

the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Knighthood, with a Picturesque 
View of its hmueoee on the State of Society and Manners in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Hbnry Stubbing, M. A. 
9 vob. 

V. 

LIFE nod REIGN of MAHMOUD IL, present 

Grand Sultan of Turkey, including the Geographical. Moral, and 
Political History of that Empire. By Edward Ufham. Esq. 
Author of the ** History of the Ottoman Empire," dee. 1 voi. 

VI. 

The ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS of 

MALTA, from the Institution of the Hospitallers of St John, in 
11*99, till the Political Extinction of the Order, by Napoleon, in 
1800, By Alexandra StmiiaLAND 9 vob. 


mm 


RY. theDRAMA.tHISTORY.and ROMANCE, Ac., in the HOPE- 
TOUN ROOMS, oa Monday Evening, the 16ib day of November, 

I8r9. 

The Lectures will comprehend a Critical Analysis of our Litera- 
ture, from the days of Chaucer, Gavin Douglas, Ac. to the present 
time, interspersed with Biographical Sketches, the moral and lite- 
rary character of the writers and the age. 

The above Lectures to be illustrated by Readings from the Authors 
treated of for the night, by Mr Robbrtb, who will each evening give 
a Descant upon Elocution,— its general principles and effect as ap- 
plied to the works of the Authors lectured upon by Mr Wilson. 

Particulars will be duly announced. 


This day was published. 

By JOHN CARFRAE and SON, Edinburgh, and LONGMAN, 
REE 8, ORME, BROWN, and GREEN, London. 

Price 90s. extis boards, in one large volume 8v<v with Six Fine 
Engravings, 


THE MORBID ANATOMY of the GULLET, 

*■ STOMACH, and INTESTINES. By Albxandbr Munro, 
M.D., F A8.E., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. Second Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged. 

The want of a new edition of this important work baa long been 
felt, and the publishers congratulate the Profession on the appear* 
anceof this Second Edition i which, from the extensive improve- 
ments and additions made by the Author, is rendered almost a new 
work, while a much less expensive* although not less elegant form, 
has been adopted. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

The ELEMENTSof PATHOLOGY, and PRAC- 
TICE of PHYSIC By John Mackintosh, M.D. Acting Samoa 
to the Ordnance in North Britain, Lecturer on the Practice of Physic 
In Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Just published, price Sis. 

An ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By F. Maobndis, M.D. Translated from the French, 
with copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, by E. Millioan, 
M.D. Third Edition, with a new Alphabetical Index, and Engra- 
vings, greatly enlarged. 

The analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the nu- 
merous Notes and Engravings added, greatly enhance the value of 
this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of Phy- 
siological Science.— The Editor has spared no pains in endeavouring 
lo merit that unexampled pa tron ag e with which the work baa been 
received by the public. 

•• We kuow it has long been pronounced one of the beet element- 
ary works on this subject, that has yet appeared in any country t and 
not only as a text-book to the student, but as a work of general 
reference, it will always maintains high character in the literature 
of Medici nc.^—EdiMbu rgh IMcrary Journal. 

FYFE’S SYSTEM of ANATOMY, with npwmrd. 

of Two Hundred and Fifty Coloured Plates from Nature, 3 vols. Ho, 
half-bound. Last Edition. Price <l~6, 6s.), tor cash, U3, 10* 

This valuable Work is Acknowledged to be the roost complete 
Practical System of Anatomy in existence; and Its merits bare Jong 
ca ned for It the highest celebrity both with the Medical Schools dr 
Britain and of the Continent. , , 

The Advertisers being able to reduce the price, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances. to little more than that of an ordinary elementary Work, 
anticipate that the remaining copies will soon be sold offi 

In one volume 18mo, bds. price 6s. 

ROBERTSONIA COLLOQUIA ANATOMICA, 

Physiologies atque Chemica, quacstiooibus et reip onsi s ; ad uanaa ko- 


genuw luventu us accommodate. 

To those who, in preparing to take their degree, or for any other 
reason, are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of Colloquial Latin, 
RoberUoo b a work that caanot be dispensed with. And accommo- 
dated as the present edition Is to the existing stats of science, and 
prevailing optnioos of it oo to me subjects, deserves a higher rank 
than that of a text-book. To under-graduates, however, it is likely 
to prove most serviceable. 

Published by John Cab fra a and Son, Edinburgh | aid Long* 
mah, Bhaksi Ormk, Brown, and Oarav, Lptdo* 
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In 2 large rote. 8vo, with 70 Plates, price L.f , 2s. bound end lettered* 

ST PETERSBURG!!: A JOURNAL of TRA- 

w VELS to and from that Capital through Flanders, along the 
Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia. Russia, Poland, Saxony, Si- 
lesia, Bavaria, and France. By A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. M.R.S. Ac. 

“ A book which contains a great deal of useful information.”— 
Times. 

“ It should find a place in every drawing-room in England.”— 
Atlas, ' , 

•• He enjoyed opportunities of seeing more than any writer upon 
that city with whom we are acquainted .”— Literary Gazette. 

*• His picture of St Petervburgh contains the most copious and de- 
tailed description of the gigantic edifices of this extraordinary city, 
which has hitherto been laid before the public .”— Quarterly Review. 

•• it will be read by every person who has either travelled in the 
countries visited by the Doctor, or who Is desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with them.” — Globe. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London; and sold by Bell and Bradpute, 
Edinburgh, and Job n Cummino, Dublin. 


NOVELS, BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 

Just published, 

By HENRY COLBURN A RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burling- 
ton Street. London; BELL A BRaDFUTE, Edinburgh; and 
JOHN CUMMINO, Dublin. 

•nEVEREUX. By the Author of “Pelham” and 

" The Disowned.” 5 vols. 

<* The novel before us is truly a great work.”— Literary Gazette. 

■ The NEW FOREST. By the Author of “ Bram- 
bletye House,” Ac. 3 vote. 

The KING’S PAGE. By the Author of “ Al- 


MR COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 

In three vols. post 8vo, 

THE BORDERERS. A Talk. By the Author 

* of “The Spy,” *• The Pilot,” " The Red Rover,” Ac. 

“ But she is dead to him— to all ; 

Her lute 1 tangs silent on the wall. 

And on the stairs, and at the door. 

Her fisiry step is heard no mere.” 

Rookrs. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New 
Burlington Street; Bell and Bbadfutb, Edinburgh; and John 
Cummino, Dublin. 


MUSIC. 

SOLFEGGI and EXERCISES upon SCALES, 

w INTERVALS, Ac., with Explanations and Instruction*. To 
which is prefixed, wu INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE on VOCAL 
EXPRESSION. Composed by FINLAY DUN of Edinburgh. 
Price 8s. 

Cramer, Addison, and Beale, London. 

To be had at the Music Shops. 

The SOLFEGGI, which form the bulk of the book, are thirteen 
in number, and admirably adapted to the objects the composer has 
in view. They are in various styles, and_progre«ive ; the Melodies 
are elegant, and expression, “ the soul of music.” is the most pro- 
minent feature of them. The accompaniments are not lees deserving 
of praise— accustoming the Student to good harmony, and preparing 
him for all the varieties he is afterwards to meet with as a general 
singer. 


tnack's Revisited.” 5 vols. 


ROGERSON’S ALMANACK. 


TRAITS of TRAVEL; or TALES of MEN and 

CITIES. By the Author of '* High- ways and By-ways.” 3 vols. 

The CHELSEA PENSIONERS. A Series of 

Tales. By the Author of the '* Subaltern.” 3 voK 

Contents:— The Gentle Recruit— A Day on Neutral Ground— 
Saratoga— Maida— A Pyrenean Adventure— The Rivals. 

ROMANCES of REAL LIFE. By the Authoress 

of ** Hungarian Tales.” In Avals. 

Contents:— The Maid of Honour— The Bjide of Zante— The 
Court at Tunbridge— The Sold ier'-Prtevt— The Princess's Birth Day 
—The Hindoo Mother— The Queen of May, Ac. 

TALES of the GREAT ST BERNARD. 3 vols. 

»« The*e Tales are now generally understood to be from the power- 
ful pen of the Author of • Salathlel.’ They exhibit a succession of 
richly-coloured pictures in the magic lantern of invention ."— Literary 
Gazette . 


STRATTON HILL, a Tale of the CIVIL WARS. 
By the Author of “ Letters from the East," f • Tates of the West of 
England,” Ac. In 3 vote. , B 

•• A spirited and stirring memoir of a most exciting period, and 
finely descriptive of Cornwall, its manners, and characters.”— Lib- 
rary Gazette. 

GRANBY. Third Edition. 3 vols. 


TALES of PASSION. By the Author of “ Gilbert 

Earle.” In 3 vote, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

YESTERDAY in IRELAND, a Series of Tales. 

By the Author of « To-Day in Ireland.” 3 vote. 

SAILORS and SAINTS. By the Authors of the 
« Naval Sketch Book.” Second Edition. In 3 vote, poet 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 


DR DODDRIDGE’S CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


Just published. 

Bv HENRY COLBURN, and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington Street, London; BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh; 
and JOHN CUMMINO. Dublin. 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of DR DOD- 

D RIDGE, illustrative of various Particulars in his Life hither- 
to unknown, with Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a 
Sketch of the Ecclesiastical History of the tiroes in which he lived. 

Edited, from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, JOHN DOD- 
DRIDGE HUMPHREYS, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 

2. STORIES of WATERLOO, and other Tales. 3 

vote, post 8vo. 

3. TRAVELS in CHALDEA, 8cc. By Captain 
■Mioman, of the Hon, East India Company’s Service. 8vo, Plates. 

And in a few days, 

4. DR CALAMY’S HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

of his OWN LIFE, with some Reflections on the Times in which 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Gowrie Conspiracy. — Pitcairn' a Criminal Triala, 

Part III. Edinburgh. William Tait. November, 
1829. 4to. 

Mr Pitcairn's industry and research increase with 
the interest of his materials. This new Part of his work 
far surpasses in importance those which have preceded it. 
Among other things, it contains much valuable matter in 
the form of arguments respecting the relevancy of libels 
and the competency of jurors, which throw light on the 
notions entertained on these heads about the end of the 
16th century ; also, a curious notice of an early trial and 
condemnation for duelling without a license ; and several 
witch trials, in one of which we think we observe a refresh- 
ing evidence of the progress of rational opinions — the par- 
ties throughout being only accused of pretending to skill in 
witchcraft. That, however, which gives Mr Pitcairn’s 
labours their chief value, is the very complete collection 
of documents bearing upon the Gowrie Conspiracy, with a 
considerable part of which he presents us in this Number. 
We have been politely favoured with a perusal of that 
part which still remains unpublished, and have thus been 
enabled to take a view of the whole transaction more 
extensive and complete than we were ever able to take 
before. The result we have much pleasure in now sub- 
mitting to our readers, and feel fully confident, that 
though this article may exceed Cur usual limits, its inte- 
rest will be found sufficient to atone for its length. 

The documents connected with the Gowrie Conspi- 
racy may be divided into three classes : — I. The dittays 
of the persons brought to trial ; the depositions of the 
witnesses examined by the Lords of Articles ; and the 
record of the investigation conducted before the magi- 
strates of Perth. These form a rich body of authentic 
information respecting the whole overt acts of the Earl 
of Gowrie and his followers. — II. 'The dittay and con- 
fession of Sprott ; Logan of Restalrig’s letters ; and two 
letters of the Earl of Gowrie — illustrative of the charac- 
ters and previous steps of the actors in the conspiracy. — 
III. A large collection of contemporary narratives, ora- 
tions, and correspondence, calculated to throw light on 
the views which different parties and individuals took of 
the event at the time. We shall moke use of all of these 
in the remarks we have now to offer respecting the pro- 
bable objects of the conspirators; to the right understand- 
ing of which, however, it will be necessary to prefix a 
narrative of the principal incidents which occurred du- 
ring the eventful day of the Gowrie Conspiracy. 

Early op the morning of the 5th of August 1600, 
Alexander, Master of Ruthven, with only two followers, 
Andrew Henderson and Andrew Ruthven, rode from 
Perth to Falkland, where King James was at that time 
residing. He arrived there about seven o’clock, and stop- 
ping at a house in the vicinity of the palace, sent Hen- 
derson forward to learn the motions of the King. His 
messenger returned quickly with the intelligence, that 
his majesty was just departing for the chase. Ruthven 


proceeded immediately to the palace, where he met James 
in front of the stables. They spoke together for about a 
quarter of an hour. None of the attendants overheard 
the discourse, but it was evident from the King's laying 
his hand on the Master's shoulder, and clapping his back, 
that the matter of it pleased him. The hunt rode on, and 
Ruthven joined the train ; first, however, dispatching 
Henderson to inform his brother that his Majesty was 
coming to Perth with a few attendants, and to desire 
him to cause dinner to be prepared. A buck was «l*in 
about ten o'clock, when the King desired the Duke of 
Lennox mid the Earl of Mar to accompany him to Perth, 
to speak with the Earl of Gowrie. The Master of Ruth- 
ven now dispatched his other attendant to give the Earl 
notice of the King's approach ; and immediately after- 
wards James and he set off at a rate that threw behind 
the royal attendants, who lost some time in changing 
horses. When the Duke of Lennox overtook them, the 
King, with great glee, told him that he was riding to 
Perth to get a pose (treasure. ) He then asked the Duke’s 
opinion of Alexander Ruthven, which proving favourable, 
he proceeded to repeat the story which that young noble- 
man had told him, of his having the previous evening 
surprised a man with a large sum of money on his per- 
son. The Duke expressed his opinion of the improbabi- 
lity of the tale, and some suspicion of Rutbven's purpose ; 
upon which the King desired him to follow when he and 
Ruthven should leave the ball — an order which he re- 
peated after his arrival in the Earl of Gowrie's house. 

Meantime, Henderson, on his arrival at Perth, found 
the elder Ruthven in his chamber, speaking upon busi- 
ness with two gentlemen. Gowrie drew him aside the 
moment he entered, and asked whether he brought any 
letter or message from his brother. On learning that 
the King was coming, he took the messenger into his ca- 
binet, and enquired anxiously in what manner the Mas- 
ter had been received, and what persons were in attend- 
ance upon his Majesty. Returning to the chamber, he 
made an apology to the two gentlemen, and dismissed 
them. Henderson then went to his own house. When 
he returned, iu about an hour, the Earl desired him to 
arm himself, as he had to apprehend a Highlander in the 
Shoe-gate. The Master of the household being unwell, 
the duty of carrying up the Earl’s dinner devolved upon 
Henderson. He performed this service about half past 
twelve ; and afterwards waited upon the Earl and some 
friends who were dining with him. They had just sate 
down when Andrew Ruthven entered, and whispered 
something in the Earl's ear, who, however, seemed to give 
no heed. As the second course was about to be set upon 
the table, the Master of Ruthven, who had left the King 
about a mile from Perth, and rode on before, entered and 
announced his Majesty’s approach. This was the first 
intelligence given to the inhabitants of Gowri e-house of 
the King's visit, for Gowrie had kept not only his coming, 
but also the Master’s visit to Falkland, a profound secret. 
The Earl and his visitors, with their attendants, and 
some of the citizens among whom the news had spread, 
went out to meet the King. 

The street in which Gowrie-houee formerly stood runs 
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north and south, and parallel to the Tay. The house 
was on the side next the river, built so as to form three 
rides of a square, the fourth side, that which abutted on 
the street, being formed by a wall, through which the 
entry into the interior court, or dose, was by a gate. The 
scene of the subsequent events was the south ride of the 
square. The interior of this part of the edifice contain- 
ed, in the first story, a dining-room, looking out upon 
the river, a hall in the centre, and a room at the far- 
ther end looking out upon the street, each of them occu- 
pying the whole breadth of the building, and opening into 
each other. The second story consisted of a gallery oc- 
cupying the space of the dining-room and hall below, and 
at the street end of this gallery, a chamber, in the north- 
west corner of which was a circular closet, formed by a 
tur re t which overhung the outer wall, in which were 
two long narrow windows, the one looking towards the 
spy-tower, (a strong tower built over one of the city- 
gates,) the other looking out upon the court, but visible 
from the street before the gate. The access to the hall 
and gallery was by a large turnpike stair in the south- 
east corner of the court. The hall likewise communica- 
ted with the garden, which lay between the house and 
the river, by a door opposite to that which opened from 
the turnpike, and an outward stair. The access to the 
chamber in which was the round closet, was either 
through the gallery, or by means of a smaller turnpike 
(called the black turnpike) which stood half-way betwixt 
the principal one and the street. 

TTie unexpected arrival of the King caused a consider- 
able commotion in Gowrie's establishment. Craigingrit, 
the master of the household, was obliged to leave his sick 
bed, and bestir himself. Messengers were dispatched 
through Perth to seek, not for meat, for of that there 
seems to have been plenty, but for some delicacy fit to be 
set upon the royal table. The bailies and other digni- 
taries of Perth, as also some noblemen who were resident 
in the town, came pouring in, some to pay their respec ts 
to his Majesty, others to stare at the courtiers. Amid all 
this confusion, somewhat more than an hour elapsed be- 
fore the repast was ready. To judge by the King's nar- 
rative, and the eloquent orations of Mr Patrick Galloway, 
this neglect on the part of the Earl seems to have been 
regarded as not the least criminal part of his conduct. 
And with justice : for his Royal Highness had been ri- 
ding hard rimw seven o'clock, and it was past two before 
he could get a morsel, which, when it did come, bore evi- 
dent marks of being hastily slubbered up. 

As soon as the King was set down to dinner, the Earl 
sent for Andrew Henderson, whom he conducted up to 
the gallery, where the Master was waiting for them. After 
some short conversation, during which Gowrie told Hen- 
derson to do any thing his brother bade him, the younger 
Ruthven locked this attendant into the little round closet 
within the gallery chamber, and left him there. Hen- 
derson began now, according to his own account, to sus- 
pect that something wrong was In agitation, and set him- 
self to pray, in great perturbation of mind. Meanwhile, 
the Earl of Gowrie returned to take his place behind the 
chair of his royal guest. When the King had dined, and 
Lennox, Mar, and the other noblemen in waiting, had 
retired from the dining-room to the hall to dine In their 
turn, Alexander Ruthven came and whispered to the 
King, to find some means of getting rid of his brother the 
Earl, from whom he had all along pretended great anxiety 
to keep the story of the found treasure a secret. The 
King filled a bumper, and, drinking it off, desired Gowrie 
to carry his pledge to the noblemen in the hall. While 
they were busy returning the health, the King and the 
Master passed quietly through the hall, and ascended the 
great stair which led to the gallery. They did not, how- 
ever, pass altogether unobserved, and some of the royal 
train made mien to follow them, but were repelled by 
Kuthven, who alleged the King's wish to be alone. 
From the gallery they passed into the chamber at the end 


of it, and the door of this room Ruthven appears to have 
locked behind him. 

When tbs noblemen bad dined, they enquired after 
their master, but were informed by Gowrie that he had 
retired, and wished to be private. The Earl immediately 
called for the keys of the garden, whither he was followed 
by Lennox and a part of the royal train ; whilst Mar, 
with the rest, remained in the house. John Ramsay, a 
favourite page of the King, says in his deposition, that, on 
rising from table, he had agreed to take charge of a hawk 
for one of the servants, in order to allow the man to go 
to dinner. He seems, while thus engaged, to have missed 
Gowrie's explanation of the King's absence, for he sought 
his Majesty in the dining-room, in the garden, and after- 
wards in the gallery. He had never before seen this 
gallery, which is said — we know not upon what autho- 
rity — to have been richly adorned with paintings by the 
Earl's father, and he stayed some time admiring it. On 
coming down stairs, he found the whole of the King's at- 
tendants hurrying towards the outer gate, and was told 
by Thomas Cranstone, one of the Earl’s servants, that the 
King bad rode on before. Ramsay, on hearing this, ran 
to the stable where his hone was. Lennox and Mar, 
who had also heard the report of the King's departure^ 
asked the porter, as they were passing the gate, whether 
the King were indeed forth. The man replied in the ne- 
gative. Gowrie checked him with considerable harsh- 
ness, and affirmed that the King had passed out by the 
back gate. “ That is impossible, my lord," answered the 
porter, “ for it is locked, and the key is In my pocket.'' 
Gowrie, somewhat oonfased, said he would return and 
learn the truth of the matter. He came back almost in- 
stantly, affirming positively that the King had ridden out 
by the back gate. The greater part of the company were 
now as se m bled on the High Street, in front of the house, 
waiting for their horses, and discussing how they were 
to seek the King. At this moment, the King’s voice 
was heard, crying — “ I am murdered ! Treason ! My 
Lord of Mar, help! help!" Lennox and Mar, with 
their attendants, rushed through the gateway into the 
court, and up the principal stair. Sir Thomas Erskyne 
and his brother, James, seized the Earl of Gowrie, ex- 
claiming, “ Traitor ! this is thy deed !" Some of the 
Earl's servants rescued their master, who was, however, 
thrown down In the scuffle, and refused admittance to the 
inner court. On rec o vering his feet, he retired a abort 
way, then drawing his sword and dagger, he cried, “ I 
will be in my own house, or die by the way.** 

During these proceedings, the King bad found himself 
rather critically circumstanoed. Alexander Ruthven, 
having locked the door of the gallery chamber, led the 
way to the round closet. James was not a little astonished 
when, instead of the captive he expected, he saw a man 
armed at all points except his head. He was more asto- 
nished when the Master, putting on his hat, drew the 
man's dagger, and presented it to his breast, saying, “ 8ir, 
you must be my prisoner ! Remember my father's death !*• 
James attempted to remonstrate, but was interrupted with 
“ Hold your tongue, sir, or by Christ you shall die !" But 
here Henderson wrenched the dagger from Ruthven'a 
hand, and the King, then resuming his remonstrances, was 
answered that his life was not what was sought. Thu 
Master even took off his hat, when the King, who, a mid 
all his perturbation, forgot not his princely demeanour, 
reminded him of the impropriety of wearing it in his pre- 
sence. He then requested James to give him bis word 
not to open the window, nor call for assistance, whilst ho 
went to bring his brother, the Earl, who was to deter- 
mine what farther should be done. Ruthven then left 
the closet, locking the door behind him ; but, according 
to Henderson's belief, went no farther than the next room. 
This is more than probable ; for, by the nearest calculation, 
Ramsay must have been at that time still in the gallery. 
The Master re-entered, therefore, almost instantly, and 
telling the King there was now but one course left, pro- 
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duced a garter, with which be attempted to hind his Ma- 
jesty's hands. James freed his left with a violent exer- 
tion, exclaiming, “ I am a free Prince, man ! I will not 
be bound !" Ruth Yen, without answering, seized him by 
the throat with one hand, while be thrust the other into 
his mouth, to prevent his crying. In the struggle which 
ensued, the King was driven against the window which 
overlooked the court, and, at that moment, Henderson 
thrust his arm over the Master’s shoulder and pushed up 
the window, which afforded the King an opportunity of 
calling for assistance. The Master, thereupon, said to 
Henderson, “ Is there no help in thee ? Thou wilt cause 
us all to die and tremblingly, between excitement and 
exertion, he attempted to draw his sword. The King, 
perceiving his intent, laid hold of his hand ; and thus 
clasped in a death-wrestle, they reeled out of the closet 
into the chamber. The King had got Euthven's head 
under his arm ; whilst Ruthven, finding himself held down 
almost upon his knees, was pressing upwards with his 
hand against the King's free, when, at this critical mo- 
ment, John Ramsay, the page, who had heard from the 
street the hang's cry for help, and who had got before 
Mar and Lennox, by running up the black turnpike for- 
merly mentioned, while they took the principal staircase, 
rushed against the door of the chamber and burst it open. 
The King panted out, when he saw his page, “ Fy ! strike 
him low ! he has secret armour on.” At which Ramsay, 
casting from him the hawk which still sat upon his hand, 
drew his dagger and stabbed the Master. The next mo- 
ment, the King, exerting all his strength, threw him from 
him down stairs. Ramsay ran to a window, and called 
upon Sir Thomas Erskyne, and one or two who were 
with him, to come up the turnpike. Erskyne was first, 
and as Ruthven staggered past him on the stair, wounded 
and bleeding, he desired those who followed to strike the 
traitor. This was done, and the young man fell, crying, 
“ Alas ! I had not the wyte of it” 

The King was safe for the meantime, but there was 
still cause for alarm. Only four of his attendants had 
reached him ; and he was uncertain whether the inces- 
sant attempts of Mar and Lennox’s party to break open 
the door by which the chamber communicated with the 
gallery, were made by friend or foe. At this moment the 
alarm bell rang out, and the din of the gathering citizens, 
who were as likely, for any thing the King knew, to side 
with their provost, Gowrie, as with himself, was heard 
from the town. There was, besides, a still more imme- 
diate danger. 

Gowrie, whom we left attempting to force his wny 
into the house, was met at the gate by the news that his 
brother had fallen. Violet Ruthven, and other women 
belonging to the family, were already wailing his death, 
screaming their curses up to the King's party in the 
chamber, and mixing their shrill execrations with the 
fierce din which shook the city. The Earl, seconded by 
Cranstone, one of his attendants, forced his way to the 
foot of the black turnpike, at which spot lay the Mas- 
ter's body. “ Whom have we here ?” said the retainer, 
for the free was turned downwards. “ Up the stair !” 
was Gowrie’s brief and stern reply. Cranstone, going 
up before his master, found, on rushing into the cham- 
ber, the swords of Sir Thomas Erskyne, and Herries, 
the King's physician, drawn against him. They were 
holding a parley in this threatening attitude when Gow- 
rie entered, and was instantly attacked by Ramsay. The 
Earl fell after a smart contest. Ramsay immediately 
turned upon Cranstone, who had proved fully a match 
for the other two, and having wounded him severely, 
forced him finally to retreat. 

All this time they who were with the Duke of Lennox 
had kept battering at the gallery-door of the chamber with 
hammers, but in vain. The partition was constructed of 
boards, and as the whole wall gave way equally before 
the blows, the door could not be forced. The party with 
the King, on the other hand, were afraid to open, lest they 


should thus give admission to enemies. A servant was at 
last dispatched round by the turnpike, who assured his 
Majesty that it was the Duke of Lennox and the Earl 
of Mar who were so clamorous for admission. The 
hammers were then handed through below the door, and 
the bolts speedily displaced. When these noblemen were 
admitted, they found the King unharmed, amid his brave 
deliverers. The door, however, which entered from the 
turnpike, had been closed upon a body of Gowrie’s re- 
tainers, who were calling for their master, and striking 
through below the door with their pikes and halberds. 
The clamour from the town continued, and the voices 
from the court were divided, — part calling for the King, 
part for their provost, the Earl of Gowrie. Affairs, 
however, soon took a more decided turn. They who as- 
saulted the door grew tired of their ineffectual efforts, and 
withdrew ; and almost at the same moment the voices of 
Bailies Ray and Young were heard from the street, call- 
ing to know if the King were safe, and announcing that 
they were there, with the loyal burgesses of Perth, for his 
defence. The King gratified them by showing himself at 
the window, requesting them to still the tumult. At the 
command of the magistrates the crowd became silent, and 
gradually dispersed. In the course of a few hours, peace 
was so completely re-established, that the King and his 
company were able to take horse for Falkland. 

This bird's-eye view of the occurrences of the fifth of 
August will be found correct in the main. Although 
some details have been necessarily omitted, they are suffi- 
cient to establish a preconcerted scheme between the bro- 
thers against the King, but of what nature, and to what 
purpose, it would be difficult, without further evidence, 
to say. Of all the people that day assembled in Gowrie’s 
house, not one seems to have been in the secret. Hen- 
derson, to whom an important share in the execution of 
the attempt had been assigned, was kept in ignorance to 
the last moment, and then he counteracted, instead of fur- 
thering their views. Even with regard to Cranstone, 
the most busy propagator of the rumour of the King's 
departure, it is uncertain whether he may not have spread 
the report in consequence of the asseverations of his mas- 
ter ; and we have his solemn declaration at a time when 
he thought himself upon his death-bed, that he had no 
previous knowledge of the plot. The two Ruthvens of 
Freeland, Eviot, and Hugh Moncreiff, who took the 
most active share in endeavouring to stir the citizens up 
to mutiny to revenge the Earl and his brother, may have 
been actuated, for any evidence we have to the contrary, 
solely by the feelings of reckless and devoted retainers, 
upon seeing their masters fall in an affray whose origin 
and cause they knew not. To this evidence, partly ne- 
gative, and partly positive, may be added the deposition 
of William Rynd, who said, when examined at Falkland, 
that he had heard the Earl declare, — “ He was not a 
wise man, who, having intended the execution of a high 
and dangerous purpose, should communicate the same to 
any but himself ; because, keeping it to himself, it could 
not be discovered nor disappointed.” Moreover, it does 
not sufficiently appear, from the deportment of the Master, 
that they aimed at the King's life. He spoke only of 
! making him prisoner, and grasped his sword only when 
the King had made his attendants aware of his situation. 
At the same time, it was nowhere discovered that any 
measures had been taken for removing the royal prisoner 
to a place of security ; and to keep him in a place so open 
to observation as Gowrie-house, was out of the ques- 
tion. Without some other evidence, therefore, than that 
to which we have as yet been turning our attention, we 
can scarcely look upon these transactions otherwise than 
as a fantastic dream, which is coherent in all its parts, 
and the absurdity of which is only apparent when we 
reflect how irreconcilable it is with the waking world 
around us. 

The letters of Logan of Restalrig throw some further 
light upon the subject, though not so much as could bo 
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wished. Of their authenticity little doubt can be enter- 
tained, when we consider the number and respectability 
of the witnesses who swore positively to their being in 
Logan’s handwriting. It appears from these letters that 
Cowrie and Logan had agreed in some plot against the 
King. It appears, also, that Logan was in correspond- 
ence with some third person who had assented to the en- 
terprise. It would almost seem, from Logan's third letter, 
that this person resided at Falkland : “ If I kan nocht 
win to Falkland the first nycht, I sail be tymelie in St 
Johnestoun on the morne.” And it is almost certain 
from the fifth letter, that be was so situated as to have 
oral communication with Gowrie the Master of Ruth- 
ven : “ Fray his lo. be qwik, and bid M. A. remember 
on the sport he tald me." It does not appear, however, 
that any definite plan had been resolved upon. The sea 
excursion, which Mr Lawson, in his History of the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, supposes to have been contemplated 
with the design of conveying James to Fast Castle, was 
only meant to afford facilities for a meeting of the con- 
spirators with a view to deliberation. Logan's fifth let- 
ter is dated as late as the last day of July, and yet it does 
not appear that the writer knew at that time of the Perth 
project. Taking these facts in conjunction with the hair- 
brained character of Gowrie's attempt, it seems highly 
probable, that although some scheme might be in agitation 
with Logan, and perhaps some other conspirators, the out- 
rage of the fifth of August was the rash and premature 
undertaking of two hot-blooded fantastical young men, 
who probably wished to distinguish themselves above the 
rest of their associates in the plot. 

The very scanty information that we possess respecting 
the character and previous habits of these two brothers, 
is quite in accordance with this view of the matter, and 
goes a good way to corroborate it. They are allowed, on 
all hands, to have been men of graceful exterior, of win- 
ning manners, well advanced in the studies of the times, 
brave, and masters of their weapons. It is not necessary 
surely to prove at this time of day, how compatible all 
these qualifications are with a rash and headlong temper, 
completely subject to the control of the imagination — a 
turn of mind bordering upon frenzy. A man of quick 
perception, warm feeling, and ungoverned fancy, is, of all 
others, the most fascinating, when the world goes smooth- 
ly ; but he is of all others the most liable, having no 
guiding reason, to err most extravagantly in the serious 
business of life : being u unstable as water," he is easily 
irritated and lashed into madness by adverse circumstances. 
How much Gowrie was the dupe of his imagination, is 
evident from the fondness with which he clung to the de- 
lusions of the cabala, natural magic, and astrology. Arm- 
ed (according to his own belief) with powers beyond the 
common race of man, doomed by his stars to achieve 
greatness, he laughed at danger, and was ready to neglect 
the calculations of worldly prudence alike in his aims, 
and the means by which he sought their attainment. The 
true state of his brother’s mind is pourtrayed, incidentally, 
by Logan, in his first letter : — “ Bot incase ye and M. A. 
R. forgader, becawse he is somqhat consety, for Godis 
saik be very var with his rakelese toyis of Padoa ; ffor he 
tald me ane of the strangest taillls of ane nobill man of 
Padoa that ever I hard in my lyf, resembling the lyk 
purpose." This suggests at once the very picture of a 
young and hot-blooded man, whose brain had been dis- 
tracted, during his residence in Italy, with that country's 
numerous legends of wild vengeance. Two such charac- 
ters, brooding conjointly over real or fancied wrongs, 
were capable of projecting schemes, against which the 
most daring would remonstrate ; and, irritated by the 
coldness of their friends, were, no doubt, induced to un- 
dertake the execution alone and almost unassisted. 

It only remains to enquire what was the object which 
Gowrie proposed to himself, in his mad and treasonable 
attempt, and upon whose seconding he was to depend, 
suppose his design had succeeded ? These two enquiries 


are inseparably connected, and have been rendered more 
interesting, by a late attempt to implicate the Presbyte- 
rian party in the Earl's guilt* We are not a little asto- 
nished that such an attempt should have been made at 
this late period, when we recollect, that notwithstanding 
all the ill odour in which the Presbyterian clergymen 
stood at court, not one of the thousand idle rumours to 
which Gowrie's enterprise gave birth tried to direct 
suspicion towards them. The sole grounds upon which 
such an accusation can rest for support, are the facts, — 
That Gowrie’s father was a leader among the Presbyte- 
rians, and his son strictly educated in that faith ; that 
shortly after his arrival in Italy, he wrote one letter to a 
Presbyterian minuter ; and that some of the Edinburgh 
clergymen manifested considerable obstinacy in throwing 
discredit upon the reality of the conspiracy. The two 
former are of themselves so weak, that we pass them over, 
the more willingly, that we shall immediately point out 
the motives from which Gowrie acted, and the sort of 
assistance upon which he really relied. The conduct of 
the clergymen admits of an easy explanation. James, 
whose perception was nearly as acute as his character was 
weak, was fully sensible of the ridicule to which he had 
exposed himself, by allowing his desire of money to lead 
him into so shallow a device as Ruthven’s. In addition 
to this, he wished, upon all occasions, to appear as much 
of the hero as possible. The consequence was, that his 
edition of the story was so dressed up, as to render it in- 
consistent, first, with his well-known character ; secondly, 
with the most distant possibility of his having been de- 
ceived with the Master's pretences ; and, thirdly, with the 
depositions of the witnesses. Inconsistencies so startling 
were sufficient to justify some preliminary scepticism ; 
and if ever there was an occasion, where it was allowable 
openly to call a king's word in question, it was when 
James demanded, not merely that his party should hypo- 
critically profess a belief which they did not entertain, 
but that they should, daringly and blasphemously, mix 
up this falsehood in the solemn services of devotion. A 
short time, however, was sufficient to convince the moat 
incredulous of the truth of the conspiracy, stripped of the 
adventitious circumstances which the King linked with 
it ; and the obstinate recusancy of Bruce the clergyman 
is sufficiently accounted for, by James's insisting upon 
prescribing the manner in which he was to treat the mat- 
ter, and by that individual’s overstrained notions of the 
guilt incurred by a minister, who allowed any one to dic- 
tate to him concerning the mode in which he was to con- 
duct public worship. 

But Gowrie relied upon the support of no faction, re- 
ligious or political. His sole motive seems to have been 
a fantastic idea of the duty incumbent upon him to re- 
venge his father's death. He is reported, on one occasion, 
when some one directed his attention to a person who 
had been employed as an agent against his father, to have 
said, “ Aquila non capiat muscas ." Ruthven, also, ex- 
pressly declared to the King, when he held him prisoner 
in the closet, that his only object was to obtain revenge 
for the death of his father. The letters of Logan (ex- 
cept in one solitary instance, where a scheme of aggran- 
disement is darkly hinted at, and that as something quite 
irrelevant to the purpose they had on hand) harp on this 
string alone, proving that Gowrie and his friends seek 
only “ for the revange of that cawse.” The only mem - 
bers of the conspiracy who are known to us, are men 
likely enough to engage in such a cause, but most un- 
likely to be either leaders or followers in a union, where 
the parties were bound together by an attachment to cer- 
tain political principles. The three conspirators are, the 
Earl and his brother, such as we hare already described 
them, and Logan of Restalrig, a broken man — a retainer 
and partisan of Both well — a maifitainer of thieves and 
Burners — a man who expressly objects to communicating 
their project to one who he fears “ vill dlsswade us fra 
owr purpose w* ressounes of religion, qhtik I can never 
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abyd.” And If any more evidence were required, to show 
how little Gowrie relied upon the Presbyterians, we 
might allude to his anxiety, that Logan should sound his 
brother Lord Home — a Catholic. 

In short, every thing leads us to the opinion we have 
already announced, that the Ruthvens were instigated to 
their enterprise by feelings of private revenge alone, and 
that they did not seek to make any political party sub- 
servient to their purposes. It is to this isolated nature 
of their undertaking — its utter want of connexion with 
the political movements of the period — that we attribute 
the circumstance of Its history having so long remained 
unknown, and are satisfied that much of that history must 
ever remain a riddle. It is with it, as with the adven- 
tures of the Iron Mask, and that whole class of events 
which seem political, merely because they befall persons 
who rank high in the state. They generally appear more 
mysterious than they really are, because, if no chance un- 
veils them at the time, they stand too far apart from all 
other transactions, to receive any reflected light from 
them. 


The Family Library, No, VII, The Natural History 

of Insects, Volume first, pp. 313. London. John 
Murray, 1829. 

Ths publisher of the Family Library is (we speak it 
with reverence) like a man who has an immense store 
of information, and is in an immense hurry to utter it 
all, so does not wait to finish one subject before he begins 
another, but taking up half-a-dozen at once, weaves them 
all into one variegated chain of discourse. Like Caesar, 
who could at one moment keep the fingers of four secre- 
taries panting after him in vain, — or like a dear friend 
of our own, of happy memory, who could in one and 
the same breath, tell a sturdy capitalist the price of stocks, 
groan out to some yellow Nabob a remark on the liver 
complaint, and rehearse to an elderly lady a fragment of 
last Sunday’s sermon, with a downward and austere drag 
of one extremity of his mouth, while the other was pucker- 
ed up and sliding out an arch compliment to his blushing 
cousin, — so Mr Murray pushes into your band a history 
of Painters, and before you know what you are about, 
crams after it a history of the nation who were forbid to 
“ make unto themselves the likeness of any thing in 
Heaven above or earth beneath," — then tosses you a his- 
tory of Napoleon Bonaparte, and while you are busy 
catching it, he all at once darts a history of Insects at 
your unguarded knowledge-box. 

Somebody or other published not long ago “ The Ro- 
mance of History." It is a pity he paid so little atten- 
tion to the history of insects, for theirs is a page in the 
great volume, which, when traced by such a sympathi- 
zing hand as the author of the little volume now before 
us, outdoes every other in wild and varied interest. We 
are hurried in these pages from the calm creations of the 
architect, to the stormy workings of the marshalled host ; 
and again from the fierce wars to the faithful loves which 
moralize the song. This is no exaggeration, as we shall 
speedily prove by a few stories, which if told of two- 
legged “ human mortals," would each have been of them- 
selves sufficient to have given interest to an “ historical 
novel." Take first a trait of maternal affection in that 
most amiable and fascinating creature the spider : 

“ A spider, to be met with under clods of earth, may fre- 
quently be seen to carry a silken globe full of eggs, fixed to 
its body. The tenacity of affection exhibited towards this, 
its sole treasure, is truly touching ; nothing, not even its 
life^ is vulued in comparison with this little globe. If an 
attempt be made to deprive it of this valued deposit, it stre- 
nuously resists : take it away entirely, and the insect re- 
mains motionless and rooted to the spot, stupified and me- 
lancholy ; restore it, and you restore the animal to life ; it 
eagerly seizes it, and runs off to place it in a securer spot. 

M Bonne! threw one of those spiders, to whose abdomen 
the bag of eggs was attached, into the den of the ant-lion. 


The animal, as if aware of its danger, instantly took to 
flight, but not quickly enough to prevent the ant-lion from 
seizing the bag of eggs between its formidable pincers ; the 
mother made every effort to withdraw herself from her 
dangerous foe, and in her struggles, the bag became loosened, 
and was retained by her enemy. I nstead, however, of saving 
her own life, which she could easily have done by running 
off, she instantly turned and seized the bag between her 
jaws, and struggled to retain her lost treasure ; the enormous 
strength of the ant-lion was too great for her power, even 
though stimulated by the full force of maternal instinct, and 
the eggs were consequently drawn under the sand ; she re- 
tained her hold, and rather than relinquish that, without 
which life was a burden, she suffered herself to be buried 
alive with her progeny. It was now that Bonn el com- 
passionated her fate, and rescued her from the jaws of death, 
but he could not restore to her the bag of eggs so tenacious- 
ly held by the ant-lion. She lingered at the spot where the 
eggs were buried, regardless alike of her own danger and 
the efforts of Bonne! to remove her from her enemy, by 
pushing her off with a piece of twig." 

The following duel between two bees reminds us 
strongly of the single combat between Burley and 
Both well ; nor is the non-chalant attitude of the victor 
unlike Dandy Dinmont singing “ Johnny Cope" over the 
prostrate body of Dirk Hatteraick : 

“ On those fine spring days, in which the sun is beauti- 
ful and warm, duels may often be seen to take place between 
two inhabitants of the same hive. In some cases, the quar- 
rel seems to have begun within, and the combatants may 
be seen coming out of the gates eager ‘ for blows.* Some- 
times a bee, peaceably settled on the outside of the hivfc or 
walking about, is rudely jostled by another (‘ do you bite 
your thumb at me, sir ? T ) and then the attack commences, 
each endeavouring to obtain the most advantageous posi- 
tion. They turn, pirouette, throttle each other ; and such 
is their bitter earnestness, that Reaumur has been enabled 
to come near enough to observe them with a lens without 
causing a separation. After rolling about in the dust, the vic- 
tor watching the time when its enemy uncovers his body, by 
elongating it, in the attempt to sting, thrusts its weapon 
between the scales, and the next instant its antagonist 
stretches out its quivering wings and expires. A bee can- 
not be killed so suddenly, except by crushing, as by the 
sting of another bee. Sometimes the stronger insect pro- 
duces the death of the vanquished by squeezing its chest. 
After this feat has been done, the victorious bee constantly 
remains, says Reaumur, near his victim, standing on his 
four front legs, and rubbing the two posterior ones to- 
gether.” 

We feel strongly tempted to lay before our readers 
some account of the wars and Olympic games of the 
ants : but being in a sentimental mood at present, we 
prefer quoting the description of the preparations made 
by the females of that industrious race for entering upon 
the duties of mntronhood. And by our hopes of a good 
wife we swear it, these gentle creatures seem to tear off 
their wings, the badge of maidenhood, with less reluct- 
ance, than a girl of mortal strain lays aside the gay dress 
in which she has flirted with a hundred beaux, to put 
on the plain household garb, and sit down the unsolicit- 
ed wife of an honest man : 

“ The females which escape are destined to found new 
colonies, and at first do all the work of neuters ; in this par- 
ticular res em bling the mother wasp : but prior to thetr con- 
structing a new habitation, they make themselves voluntary 
prisoners, hy throwing off their wings. So extraordinary 
a dismemberment requires to be supported by the testimony 
of an eye-witness. Accordingly Huber, who mads the ex- 
periment, states, ‘ that having induced au ant to mount a 
straw, he placed it on a table sprinkled with a little earth, 
and covered it with a glass bell : scarcely did she perceive 
the earth which covered the bottom of her abode, when she 
extended her wings, with some effort bringing them before 
her bead, crossing them in every direction, throwing them 
from side to side, and producing so many singular contor- 
tions, that her four wings fell on at the same moment in his 
presence. After this change, she reposed, brushed her cors- 
let, traversed the ground, evidently seeking for a place of 
shelter.* ’* 

For the benefit of those who love to trace nations 
gradually advancing in civilization through the hunting 
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pastoral, and agricultural stages, it may be interesting to 
know, that the ants have attained to the second : 

“ The ants keep and feed certain other insects, from which 
they extract a sweet and nutritious liquid, in the same man- 
ner as we obtain milk from cows. There are two species 
of insects from which the ant tribe abstract this juice— the 
aphides, or plant-lice, and the sail insects. In the proper 
season, any person, who may choose to be at the pains of 
watching their proceedings, may see, as Linnaus says, the 
ants ascending trees that they may milk their cows, the 
aphides. The substance which is here called milk is a sac- 
charine fluid, which these insects secrete tit “ scarcely in- 
ferior to honey in sweetness, and issues in limpid drops from 
the body of the insect, by two little tubes placed, one on each 
aide, just above the abdomen. When no ants happen to be 
at hand to receive this treasure, the insects eject it to a dis- 
tance, by a jerking motion which, at regular intervals, they 
give their bodies. When the ante, however, are in attend- 
ance, they carefully watch the emission of this precious 
fluid, and immediately suck it down. The ants not only 
consume this fluid when voluntarily ejected by the aphides, 
hut, what is still more surprising, they know how to m a ke 
th^n yield it at pleasure ; or, in other terms, to milk them. 
On this occasion, the an tomes of the ants discharge the 
same functions as the fingers of a milk-maid : with these 
organs moved very rapidly, they pat the abdomen of an 

K 7 ’ lee first on one side and then on the other ; a little drop 
e much-coveted juice immediately issues forth, which 
the ant eagerly conveys to its mouth. ’ f * 

But this is not all : 


M The yeflow ants collect a large herd of a kind of aphis, 
which derives its nutriment from the roots of grass and 
other plants. These milch ldne they remove from their na- 
tive punts, and domesticate in their habitations, affording, 
as Huber justly observes, an example of almost human in- 
dustry and sagacity. On turning up the nest of the yellow 
ant, tnis naturalist saw one day a variety of aphides either 
wandwing about in the d iff e r e n t chambers, or attached to 
the roots of plants, which penetrated into the interior. The 
ants appeared to be extremely jealous of their stock of cattle; 
they followed them about, and caressed them, whenever 
they wished for the honeyed juice, which the aphis never re- 
fused to yield. On the slightest appearance or danger, they 
took them up in their mouths, and gently removed them 
to a more weltered and secure spot. They dispute with 
Other ants for them, and, In short, watch them as keenly as 
any^ustoral people would guard the herds which form 

By the Goddesses ! were we not the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, we could wish to be an in- 
sect! 


Seriously speaking, however, this is an excellent book 
of its kind, and admirably fitted to make part of a family 
library. Its style is neat and unostentatious. There is 
prefixed to it a general description of the structure and 
characteristics of insects, sufficient to serve as an intro- 
duction to entomology. The body of the work contains 
a great fund of solid information regarding these curious 
creatures, and the warmth and interest with which it is 
communicated, though to some they may seem over- 
strained, are the very features of the book which recom- 
mend it to us, as they must have a strong effect in ex- 
citing a love of study in the young mind. We could have 
wished that more attention had been paid to rlassifica 
tkm, which, without taking from the book one jot of its 
Interest, would have greatly enhanced its value, by ma- 
king H an introduction to systematic knowledge. But 
be this as It may, the work is well worthy the attention 
and patronage of all parents. 


Scottish Communion Service . By the Rev. A. G. Car- 
stairs, minister of Anstruther, Wester. Edinburgh. 
John Anderson, jun. 1829. 

It has been said of Sermons generally, that they ad- 
mit of less originality Bum any other species of compo- 
sition. The preacher comments on passages which have 
been illustrated before, or he labours to establish truths 
which we already believe, and to recommend a particu- 
lar line of conduct which we have long known to he 


right, and of which we have often revolved all the ad- 
vantages. From the preacher, therefore, it is argued, 
we cannot expect to bear much that is new ; and to the 
iteration of what we already know, however important 
these truths may be, we always listen with diminished 
interest, and not (infrequently with listlessness, or even, 
with impatience. All this may be admitted without 
derogation from the praise of the preacher, and the ntOlty 
of preaching, since it is not less important to remind, than 
to instruct, us of our duty ; nor less difficult to combat 
the passions successfully, than to convince the under- 
standing. In printed discourses, however, other excel- 
lences will be required, since they are necessarily de- 
prived of those adventitious circumstances which give 
interest to a spoken exhortation. Even if intended ex- 
clusively for the family fireside on a Sa b bath evening, we 
expect to find in them more novelty of arrangement, 
more elegance of composition, and a closer train af 
reasoning, than might be necessary or proper for the 
pulpit. And it is only when we have good reason to 
believe that they may nevertheless be generally usefttl, 
that we feel ourselves called upon to suspend strict criti- 
cism, and excuse mediocrity, in a volume of sermons. 

We had lately occasion to remark, in reviewing a 
work on much the same plan with that now before us, 
that we did not think the publication of Co mmun ion 
Services either necessary or desirable. If translated into 
a foreign language, Mr Carstairs* book might indeed 
command a partial circulation among those who are ig- 
norant of the usagra of our church, but wo fear there is 
little chance of its becoming very popular at home. The 
young divine needs no formulary for an exorcise so plain 
and so familiar to him ; and the Christian layman can- 
not, either with his family or in hit close t, enter tarts 
the proper spirit of discourses which are addressed im- 
mediately, and intended, 'we may say, exclusively, for those 
who are just about to take into their hands the symbols 
of the atoning sacrifice. Of the important troths, and 
the very texts which must constitute the principal part 
of a communion service, what Christian is ignorant, — or 
who requires even to he reminded of those remar k a b le 
peerages, save at a time when they derive almost miracu- 
lous energy from the p r esence of the consecrated elements 
of communion ? Besides, the author of such a volume is 
little more than Its editor, for it will necessarily contain 
much that is not particular to him, hut common to every 
minister in the church. 

Such are our objections to this volume, or rather to 
such works in general. But we should be doing justice 
neither to Mr Carstairs’ merits, nor to our own feelings, 
did we stop here. We do not see how his task could 
have been executed more judiciously than he has done k. 
His style is both chaste and elegant ; and in the she dis- 
courses which this volume contains, we find a variety of 
illustration, a force of application, and a fervour of devo- 
tion, which are well calculated to impress us with a good 
opinion of the author’s talents and principles. He is ap- 
parently a scholar, and evidently a man of taste ; and 
should he again appear before the public in a literary ca- 
pacity, we shall take up his volume with no small de- 
gree of p r e poss ession in its favour. 


Political Economy . An Enquiry into the Natural Ground* 
of Right to Vendible Property or Wealth . By Samuel 
Read. Edinburgh : Printed for the Author ; and sold 
by Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 8ro. Pp. 398. 

Political Economy, that science which profe sses to 
investigate the laws which regulate the production raid 
distribution of wealth, could not arrive at any p erfe c ti o n 
in a state of society, where the natural course of things 
was interrupted and constrained by factitious enactments. 
Its laws had not their free course under the Roman re- 
public, which, though free itself, lived upon the plunder 
of other Hates; tad still less had they their floss ammo 
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under the empire. They had not their free course under 
the feudal system, which gradually grew up out of the 
anarchy and confusion consequent upon the downfall of 
the empire ; and which, in fee t, was no civil system — but 
an uncontrolled and organised army, permanently en- 
camped In Europe, and arbitrarily appropriating the pro- 
ducts of honest industry. These laws did not even begin 
to operate till about the sixteenth century, when the In- 
subordination of powerfnl vassals had shaken the feudal 
fabric, and wealth and knowledge in the hands of the 
middle dais had fairly thrown down some of its fortifi- 
cations. It was not till after the Reformation that the 
individual began to count for something, and that govern- 
ments, feeling the old pillars of their power falling away 
from be neath them, began to look round for other de- 
fencss* Schemes of finance on the one hand, and projects 
for increasing national and personal wealth on the other, 
came now to be discussed, and with interest. The science 
of Political Economy is coeval with the new order of 
things, and has kept pace with its progress. Italy, while 
it was free, and then England and Holland, were the first 
countries in which such speculations were entered upon. 
The Feudal System had never taken deep root in Italy ; 
and in the other two nations it had met with the rudest 
s hock s. In all of these countries, we find early diacua- 
aions on monopolies, the freedom of the sea, and financial 
operations. There is much that is valuable in their old 
works on this subject ; but in all of them the question is 
treated partially, without reference to general principles, 
or its hearing upon cognate subsets. These states, as 
they were the freest, were also the meet flourishing, in 
Europe ; and it is not in the day of socoem that man is 
disposed to take fer searching views into futurity* It is 
the unfortunate, who, in order to avoid still greater de- 
pression, looks anxiously about, and lays deep achcmes. 

It was about the dose of the seventeenth century, and 
in Scotland — time impoverished hy^long^ftnitniiiMi 
state of anarchy, and deobly sensible of its poverty from 
its intimate connexion with a proud and opulent neigh- 
bour — that the first scientific attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the generative principle of national wealth* The 
person who undertook this task was Patorsoo, the planner j 
of the Bank of England, and projector of the Darien 
Scheme. We may, on some other occasion, return to the 
consideration of his works, and their effects upon the sub- 
sequent commercial enterprise of Scotland; at prese nt , 
the thread of our narrative forces us to attend to a man 
of much more questionable genius, and much more equi- 
vocal character. Law of Laurieston, a person of sanguine 
disposition, but of a clear calculating head, had early 
turned his attention to speculations on the commerce of 
money. He had extended and corrected his notions on 
the subject, by all the information he could obtain from 
the goldsmiths of Edinburgh, who then conducted all the 
comparatively limited money transactions of Scotland ; 
and he had published a work on the subject about the 
time of the Union. Obliged to fly the country by the 
unhappy consequences of a duel, he arrived in France at 
a period when the disordered state of its finances had 
made its rulers ready to catch at any chance of retrieving 
themselves. Law’s ideas on the subject were consonant 
to his character— 4he plan he proposes for restoring the 
shattered circumstances of France being nothing rise 
than gambling on a large scale; but the case was urgent, 
and it was adopted. It is not our part to enquire cu- 
riously how much of the failure which ensued was owing 
to radical defects in the scheme, and how much to the 
childish avarice of the government — it Is enough that 
the babble hunt, leaving the French with a taate for 
financial speculations, and an overpowering n ece ssit y fer 
prosecuting them. 

Having tom got to France, and our object bring with 
the science clones we pass unnoticed mere practical finaa- 
riera, however acuta, to come to Quesaay and Geurnay, 
two philosophers, who, numb aboni the mm t §m% mm* 


structed comprehensive systems of political economy. 
They differed in some alight degree, but not more thaw 
was to be expected In two inventors of a science, arriving 
at nearly the same conclusions from different starting- 
places. Gournay had been educated as a merchant, while 
Qoeanay's life had been almost exclusively spent among 
the agricultural part of the community. 'Hie systems 
of both are, doubtless, deficient ; but they have the merit 
of being the first who viewed the science in all its ex- 
tent— as comprehending at once the question respecting 
the source of n a tion a l wealth, and that respecting the 
most efficacious way of making It available for the le- 
gitimate ends of government. 

Through the intercourse kept up between the literati 
of this country and those of Francs, the progress which 
Political Economy mads there was laid before the <i*V 
bitants of Great Britain in detached essays, and particu- 
larly by Tucker and Hume* But Sir James Stewart 
D enh a m and Dr Adam Smith (both of them nearly 
about the same time) were the first who gave complete 
views of the sc i e n c e . Sir James’s work is by no 
destitute of merit; but the superior genius and originality 
of the “ Wealth of Nations ” threw it ss completely into 
the sh ade, that it is now scarcely ever mentioned. Smith's 
work went wellnigh to exhaust the subject. He esta- 
blished the great source of wealth to be labour, aided and 
perfected by the division of labour, the accumulation of 
capital, and the invention of machinery. He established 
the laws by which the wealth thus produced was divided 
among the community ; and made a bold guest at the 
proportions. He defined value and price, and nearly ex- 
hausted the aulgect of the nature and effects of a circula- 
ting medium. If he did not originate, he carried fer to- 
wards its solution, the question respecting the requisites 
of a standard of value, the possibility of a perfect stand- 
ard, and the heat substitute. In the finance department, 
he threw a great deal of light on the hitherto obscure 
question, what were the means least oppressive for the 
sulyect, and most available for raising the nr pessary sup- 
plies for government. In addition, to all this, he ren- 
dered the intricate question of public credit much mere 
mnnagro b l r . 

From the time of Adam Smith to Malthas, little was 
done, except to give a better arrangement to hie materials, 
and occ asi on ally mare distinctness to the enunciation of 
his doctrines ; or to lop off certain redundancies in the 
way of metaphysical discussions and statistical details, 
which at times obscured and retarded the pragmas of his 
argument. Mai thus has distinguished himself in the 
science mainly by his having been the first to suggest the 
new and generally received theory of rent, and by hie 
disquisitions on tbs principles of population. The ori- 
ginality of hie views on this latter auipeet has been with 
justice called in question ; and the value of his application 
of them to questions of general politics, is more than 
doubtful $ but there can he no question of the service he 
has rendered to political economy, by the investi- 

gation an integrant part of that scienoe. The good ho 
has done, by his attempt to introduce definitions into, 
the science is mere ambiguous. Definitions are of urn In 
mathematical scienoe, where any deficiency of expr em l e n 
may be checked to the eye ; hut in thorn erienoes which 
treat of abstract conceptions, net palpable to toe senses, 
they lead astray from the truth of nature, by substituting 
toe arbitrary nsnccpHmns of an individual —The merita 
of Ricardo consist chiefly in his having oemotad several 
inaccuracies of his predeeemon, in hie having communi- 
cated more precision to toe several doctrines, and In hie 
having given a mere strictly logical cenneaden to the 
whole. 

Thus, then, the science stands at present. It has bona 

e je cted to it by acme, that It lowers the tone of the in- 
t a ftort, and acc us toms It to a narrow-minded and me c h a ni - 
cal way ef viewing greet national questions, This eh. 
, jcQtfen gogowdi upon a nJaeeoocpticn ef toe mienest It 
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confines itself to the discussion of the origin, distribution, 
and availability of a nation’s wealth. Without correct 
ideas on these points, a legislator blunders in the dark. 
He, on the other hand, who would regulate the whole of 
a nation's concerns on an acquaintance with these matters 
alone, betrays his ignorance of other and equally essential 
branches of knowledge. But who would reject a valu- 
able medicine because a quack has occasionally done harm 
by prescribing it where it was inapplicable ? It has been 
farther objected to this science, that there is not one of 
its principles which is not at present warmly controverted. 
This uncertainty, however, is not to be sought in the 
science itself, but in the confused heads of those who write 
and talk about it In these blessed days of press-freedom, I 
every body writes, and almost every body prints. It can- j 
not fail, therefore, that, on a subject of such immediate | 
interest many who have but a smattering of the matter, 
and many who have not even that must have their say. 
But the haziness and inconsistency of their conceptions 
must not be attributed to the science, of which it is but 
justice to form our notions by taking it as it stands in the 
works of its masters. Lastly, it has been objected, that 
many of the most plausible and seemingly most firmly- 
established principles of political economy have failed as 
soon as an attempt was made to put them into practice. 
The answer to this is, that, changed though the social 
system of Europe be since the Reformation, many of the 
old institutions are still influentially alive ; and that this 
renders impossible the full application of the economical 
doctrines. The mere practical man, who would seek to 
bring them into operation in all their extent, betrays there- 
by his ignorance of the actual state of society. He for- 
gets, as Locksby would say, to allow for the wind. 

In this notice we have omitted many meritorious la- 
bourers in the field of political economy, either because 
they confined their attention to some isolated question, or 
because they were useful merely as redacteura . To have 
mentioned them all, would have extended our sketch to 
an undue length. We have been induced to take the re- 
trospect, as the best method of placing us in a situation 
to judge of the value of the work whose title stands at the 
head of the article — a task to which we now proceed. 

Mr Read prefaces his labours with a complaint of the 
indefinite and uncertain nature of the science as it at pre- 
sent stands — an allegation which we have already shown 
to be without foundation. The possible limits of the 
science are already almost completely investigated, and 
what has been ascertained, is by the better class of wri- 
ters clearly and explicitly stated. But assuming for a 
moment that Mr Read's view of the matter is correct, let 
us see what remedy he proposes. “ Political Economy 
has been hitherto designated as the science which treats 
of the production and distribution of wealth, and it has 
been totally overlooked that this includes the demonstration 
of right to wealth. It is here, therefore, for the first time, 
treated as an investigation concerning right to wealth, (or 
proper ty ;) and this innovation, while it gives a more im- 
portant and a more definite object to the science, presents 
it under a new and totally different aspect from that in 
which it has hitherto appeared, and causes it to assume 
an entirely new shape.” The a ss ert ion contained in the 
passage in Italics is incorrect. The necessity of a pre- 
vious knowledge of the abstract doctrines of right to pro- 
perty, in order to a thorough understanding of the discus- 
sions of Political Economy, has been admitted by every 
writer on the subject, from Quesnay downwards. But 
this knowledge must be derived from the study of ra- 
tional jurisprudence ; and we see no benefit to be obtained 
from confounding two sciences, which, however they 
may bear upon and mutually illustrate each other, are es- 
sentially distinct. 

Let us proceed, however, to look not at what our au- 
thor has promised, but what he has really performed. 
His work is divided into two books. In the first, he 
treats of the origin of wealth, and the natural grounds of 


right to it ; in the second, of the distribution of wealth 
among individuals, and between tbam and the govern- 
ment. There is nothing very new in this arrangement ; 
nor is there any thing very new in the internal arrange- 
ments of these two grand divisions, except that in the 
first book he postpones the consideration of the right to 
wealth till after the investigation of its origin, instead of 
assuming it to be already understood, as has been done by 
other Economists — a matter in regard to which we have 
already expressed our opinion. In the rest of the first 
book, and in the whole of the second, he has strictly ob- 
served the arrangement now generally adopted. 

With regard to the manner in which Mr Read has 
executed his task, we find in the first part of the work a 
great deal of unnecessary redundancy — as, for example, 
in his definition of wealth, which, with its illustrations, 
extends to eleven pages, and contains nothing that has not 
been already said both better and more briefly. He is 
also apt to pass into digressions quite irrelevant to the 
subject in hand, and which materially retard the progress 
of the investigation. The second book is almost entirely 
taken up with controversy, which we can by no means 
approve of in an institutional work. It misleads the 
mind from the object immediately in hand, by diverting 
it from the consideration of broad and general principles, 
and breaking down its attention among a thousand petty 
details. Nor do we think that he treats Messrs Ricardo 
and Malthus with that courtesy which the talents and 
high rank of these gentlemen in the science demand, be 
their doctrines right or wrong. Nor are they to be con- 
futed by statements of alleged statistical facts, in support 
of which no evidence is produced. 

On the whole, this is the work of a man of great na- 
tural shrewdness, who might be able to discuss some iso- 
lated question with spirit and success, but who Is by no 
means adequate to the task of a systematic and exhaustive 
investigation. His arrangement is not new, nor have 
we found one new principle established in the whole of 
it. Even his vaunted enquiry into the origin of the 
right to property is not brought to bear upon the subse- 
quent disquisitions. Throughout the book we find the 
most acute remarks placed in immediate conjunction 
with the most laughable puerilities. It is an example at 
once of the necessity of training a mind from childhood 
to systematic investigation, in order to ensure success In 
science; and of the insufficiency of what Is generally 
called “ strong common sense” for this purpose, when 
unsupported by more comprehensive and penetrating in- 
tellectual powers. 


The Waverley Novels, New Edition. Vols. Five and 

Six. The Antiquary, Edinburgh. Cadell & Co. 
1829. 

We are not among those who make it a rule to pick 
out all the notes and new matter which appear in these 
volumes, and transfer them to our pages. We have no 
taste for thus licking the paws of a literary lion ; and, 
though we had, we are strongly inclined to suspect that 
the circulation of these volumes exceeds even that of the 
Lite&arv Journal, so that the task would be compara- 
tively profitless. The work goes on steadily, and is al- 
ways handsomely printed and neatly illustrated ; though 
we think that some of the frontispieces might be better 
than they are. 


The Loo-Book, or Journal of a Voyage betwixt Leith and 

London , Leith. R. W. Hume. 1890. 

Thu is an amusing enough collection of odds and ends, 
besides comprising some information which will be use fu l 
to the voyager. We think we could glance over this Log- 
Book when lying sea-sick in our berth, and disposed to 
read nothing else. Steam is destroying the romance of the 
sea, but there is still something poetical in the movements 
of a Leith and London smack. 
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We hive brought thee the mantle which Jeffrey were, 
But which, yielding to thee, he now wears no more ; 

The mantle he loved when old Roes was Dean, 

When hie Journal was fresh, and his wits were keen. 
Like the Editor’s in his Slitters ! 

We hare brought thee a ringlet of Byron's hair. 

For ever within thy bosom to wear ; 

For a kindred soul hast thou to him. 

And ha often talks with the Seraphim 

Or the Editor in his Slitters ! 

We hare brought thee a pen with which Junius wrote 
Many a letter of pith and note, 

Sharp as a needle, and hard as steel ; 

Far Junius, God wot, was a spunky chid. 

Like the Editor in his Sutters ! 

We hare brought thee a bump from Sir Walter's skull, 
Of the rery best kind of brains quite full ; 

And just to give thee a taste of their quality. 

Well add this bump to the Ideality 

Or the Editor in his Sutters ! 

We have brought thee a kiss from the loveliest lip 
That it ever was given to man to sip ; 

A kiss from a maiden of noble blood. 

To reward for his love of sweet womanhood 
The Editor in his Slitters ! , 

We have brought thee a beg of thy native air, 

That blew mid the mountain's flowery hair ; 

'Twill give thee to breathe, when you pull the string, 

All the rosy sweetness of early spring. 

Great Editor in thy Sutters ! 

We have brought thee a bottle from that pure fount 
Which gleams at the foot of the Moses* Mount ; 

*Twaa almost dry, — but we gather’d for thee 
The last of the water of Castalie, 

Poet Editor in thy Sutters ! 

Arise ! arise ! and receive each gift ! 

And who shall his head so proudly lift, 

As he whose works are all eternal, 

Embalm'd in thy Athenian Journal, 

Great Editor in thy Slitters ? 

[At the conclusion of the Song, the Editor raimhm- 
sdf m his bed— -looks romd with an expression of 
returning recoSection — -flings off the bed-clot h es — 
rises — pours a bottle of Port into a silver goblet, 
and drinks it off at a draught — dons a splendid 
dressing-gown — then goes to the marble pedestal — 
remo ve s the glass-case, and puts on his Sutters. 
Author of Waoerleg . Huzza! huaza! he is himself 
•gain! 

Ed. gfEdin. Review. Hoxsa ! hozaa! 

Mr Macdonald. Huzza ! huzza ! 

Peter. Huzza ! huzza ! 

Author of Waoerleg. Let us go forth immediately, and 
communicate the joyful intelligence to the thousands who 
are waiting without. 

[Exeunt Author <f Waoerleg , Original Editor of 
Edin. Review , Mr Macdonald, and Peter, tumultu- 
ously. In a few minutes a shout of jog is heard 
so bud, that it resembles a thunder-storm concentra- 
ted into one peal. The Editor smiles, and having 
taken a glass of Marascino , and a biscuit, he goes 
out, and is heard slowly descending to his Study. 
Scene closes. 

Most beloved reader ! we speak to thee once more in 
our own person. The above scene was committed to 
writing by one of those who took an active share In It, 
and we have no doubt that it Is entirely accurate In all 


Its details ; but it will be at once perceived that it is im- 
poemibie for ns to vouch for this from personal know- 
ledge. The cause of the very dreadful state to which wu 
were reduced for several days, was an accident of rather 
an appalling nature which overtook us. It is just about 
a fortnight since, that, after wandering through the de- 
lightful parks of Allan ton, and admiring what the genius 
of transplantation, and the taste of Sir Henry Steuart, 
have there done, we crossed the country to Lanark, and 
for the first time visited the Falls of Clyde. The night 
had been stormy, and the river was a good deal-swollen j 
but the morning broke out blue and beautiful. Having 
t r a vers e d the grounds of Lady Mary Ross, and arrived' 
at the highest Fall, which is Bonniton Lhm, we walked 
up to the brink of the foaming precipice, and looked over. 
Do not suppose for a moment that our bead grew giddy; 
our head never grows giddy. But suddenly we foil the 
edge of the rock giving way, and the effort we made to 
regain a firmer footing loosened It altogether. Down we 
went Into the cataract ! The sounds of the words, whizz ! 
swash! swump ! Mss! frore! snore! gore! convey a 
faint idea of the sensation created by the rush of waters 
Into our soul. Down we went through the rapid st rea m , 
tumbling and rolling like a piece of broken cork, yet not 
Insensible. When we happened for a moment to get 
upon our back, we recollect distinctly that there glanced 
by us, with the rapidity of lightning, high rugged rooks, 
overhung with mountain ash and fir, and brushwood, 
and for far above a momentary glimpse of sky flashing 
like a shattered mirror. Then over we went aptm upon 
our foce, and water, mixed with pebbles and sand, rush- 
ed into our mouth and eyes ; and in our agony we tried 
to give utterance to some human sound, and once or 
twice we sent forth a deafening roar that echoed up the 
precipices and frightened the birds out of their nests. But 
in vain ! Away we went by the woods of Corehouse; and 
just as we tumbled over Cora Linn, we recognised Lord 
Corehonse and a party of ladies, all smirking and nai- 
ling, who had come to the old mill to take a look at Bn 
Fait They did not observe us, and away we flew over 
the Linn, and the shock nearly put an end to us. We 
remember nothing distinctly that followed for a long 
while ; yet we have a faint recollection of floating past 
the mills at New Lanark, and wishing we had been horn 
a spinner. We had recovered our senses a little by the 
time we came to the Bridge, and were surprised to find a 
kind of dreamy and almost pleasiog drowsiness stealing 
over ns. The water flows smoothly from the Bridge to 
the Fall of Stonebyers ; but as our strength was no longer 
sufficient to contend with the current, gentle as It was, 
we resigned ourselves to our frte, whilst, by some strange 
hallucination, our situation began to appear almost agree- 
able. We fear that tome may doubt the truth of onr 
assertion, when we s ta te, that as we floated down be- 
tween the bridge and Stonebyers, we actually composed a 
sonnet, the words of which we have now forgot, although 
we are still certain of the fact. From the moment wo 
rolled over Stonebyers Fall, recollection forsook ns en- 
tirely, and we remember nothing that happened for many 
days afterwards, till we staffed up as if from the grave, 
and found ourselves in on# ‘own bedchamber. We are 
informed that we were picked up, and carried to Hamil- 
ton, where we lay for dead for some time ; but that as 
vital heat never forsook our body, our friends would not 
despair. They had us co n veyed to our own house ; and 
there, by their indefatigable attention, as we verily be- 
lieve, and not by any supernatural agency, as la generally 
su rm is ed, we have been finally restored to our wonted 
health. This is the sum and substance of onr recent ad- 
venture ; and having now dwelt long enough on wMt 
concerns ourselves alone, we are anxious to dedicate the 
whole of our renewed vigour (and we feel at this moment 
stronger than ever we did in our lives) to the cause of 
j our country, or, In other words, to the beet interests of 
I our readers and contributors. To business, therefore. 
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What an accumulated mum of paper* ! Let us dive into 
them at once, and make such a selection from them as 
will astonish the editors of the Annuals, and prose that 
we could, at a week’s notice, produce a volume equal in 
interest to the best of them. This, we solemnly protest, 
is the*siinple truth ; and we shall establish it to the com- 
plete satisfaction of every reader who will favour us with 
an hour of his time. Our resources grow upon us every 
day, and appear to be inexhaustible. Notwithstanding 
the quantity and quality of the prose and versa we are 
about to sutgoln, we are obliged to withhold more than 
ouoJialf of the articles we had laid aside far the present 
occasion ; and we beg to state to many authors who may 
fad disappointed, that we have the greatest respect for 
their talents, and that we hope to make room far them 
spottier time. 

• Tke pieee with which we commence our selections is a 
poem by Alexander Madaggan, whose history and cir- 
cumstances are already known to our readers. It is, in 
pur estimation, not only the best poem which he has yet 
produced, but one which would do no discredit to the 
Ettriek Shepherd himself; and we hereby ask him if he 
thinks it would ? We knew the Shepherd too well, not 
to be certain that he recces in genius wherever it may 
spring up ; and if he does not read the following lines 
With pleasure, he eould never have been the author of 
“Kikaeny:” 

love’s evening song. 

By Alexander Madaggan. 

NlghtS finger bath prest down the eyelids of day. 

And over his breast thrown a mantle of gray ; — 
lH out to the Adds, and my lonely way 
Bhall be lighted by fancy's burning ray. 

And, Oh ! might I hear my own love say,— 

“ Sing on, sing on, IH bless thy strain,** — 

My heart would re-echo most willingly, 

“ Amen, sweet spirit, amen !" 

T seek the green bank where the streamlet flow* 

The home of the blue-bell and wild primrose ; 

Where tbs glittering spray from the fountain spring* 
And twines round the branches like silver string* 

Or falls again through the yellow moon’s ray* 

Like rich drops of gold— a thousand ways. 

I come in thy pres e nce, thou bright new moon ! 

To spend nature’s night, but true love’s noon ; 

To stretch me out on the flowery earth, 

1 And to christen with tears the young buds* birth. 

.Ok! s u re ly , ye heavens! seme being ef light 
Is des cending to earth in this cabs, calm nigh* 

■ Be a ring balm, and Miss from a holy sphere, 

To cheer the hearts that are sor ro w in g her* 

Gently alighting upon eaeh breast 
It knew on earth and loved the best ; 

That Its strength be renewed, its sleep be vet* 

Its thoughts be pore, and Its dreams be blest. 

Spirit of brightness ! on me alight. 

For the thirst ef my soul would ghfly sip 
The dew that is shed from thy downy wing ; 

Then breath* sweet spirit, Oh ! breathe on my lip, 
And leash me the thoughts of my soul to sing. 

For my words must be warm’d at a holy flame 
Bro I venture to name my true-love's name ! 

I apeak it not to the worldly throng, 

I sing it not in the festive song, 

But when clasp’d in the arms of the solemn wood, 

In the calm of morn and the stillness of even, 

I toU to the ear ef solitude 
The name that goes up with my pra y e r s to heaven. 

Cam*.£ehe ! com* Echo ! but not from the eaves 
When gloom evw breeds and the wild , wind rave* 

Come net in the gnete that s wesp over the grave* 

In thereat of the atom ertke dashef the waves ; 


But softly, gently rim from the earth. 

As full as the hsave of a maiden’s br ee st, 

When the first sigh of love U starting to birth. 

And sweetly disturbing her boeom’a rest ; 

Softly, gently, rim from the bed 

Where the young May go wan hath laid its head. 

Hath laid Its head, and slept all nigh* 

With a dewy heart so pure and bright — 

Come with its breath, and the tinge of Ha blush. 

Come with its smile when the sides grow flush. 

Com* and 111 tell thro the secret way 
Thou must go to my love with my lowly lay 
Onward, on, through the silent grov* 

Where the tangled branches are interwove ; 

Onward, on, where the moon's geld beam 
Is painting heaven upon the stream ; 

Through flowery paths still onward, on, 1 
Till you meet my love as you meet the sun— > 

A being too bright to lode proud upon ! J 

But her gentle feet will as softly pas* 

As the shade of a cloud on the sleeping gram ; 

And the soul-fed blue of her lovely eye 1 

Is as dark as the depths of the cloudlms sky, > 

And as full of magic mystery ! J 

And, more than aU, her breath is sweet 
As the blended odours you love to mee* 

When you stir at morn the blooming bower* 

And awake the air that sleeps round the flowers. 

Then tell her, Echo, my whisper'd vow, 1 
I cannot breathe it so well as thou, > 

Oh ! tell her all I am feeling now ! j 

Let Mr Madaggan, who has not concluded his fifth lus- 
trum, go on steadily, and we have the beet hopes of him. 

Our next communication is from the i d tma Thde of 
Lerwick, and not even from Lerwick, but from a still 
remoter spot, to which Lerwick is the nearest post-town. 
It is delightful to think, that even into them penitue orb* 
dwieoe district* the Literary Journal extends its vivi- 
fying and benignant Influence. Our correspondent thus 
writes : — “ Sir, I possess not a book in the world — but 
my Bible ; and, firom one end of the year to the other, 
seldom procure the loan of one. I am shut up from the 
world, and know only the nsmee, and that but of a few, 
of the author* anthoresse* and publications of the day. 
My hand shake* and my eyes are dim, — not from age, 
but from sickness and misfortune. That ooe under suds 
circumstances should think of beoo ming a contributor to 
the Ediwbusob Lmuav Journal, is fally indeed! 
What tempts me to trouble you, I cannot say. If you 
are a choleric man, you will be apt to get into a passion 
even in your Surraas ; but I hope far gentler thing* 
though I am not so sanguine as to think that you will 
really publish my humble co m positions.'* Here i* at 
one* the painfttl rom an ce ef a post’s fat* and the diffi- 
dence of a poet's nature. AU the verses which aooom- 
panied this letter arc excellent. We regret that we have 
room for only two s p eci m en s of the talents of one who 
seems destined to blush unknown and unseen. They are 
such aa cannot fail to excite an in t erest in the author : 

THE DY1XG GIXL'S SONG. 

The morning light shall dawn, 

When I am safe at rest ; 

They shall seek me through the flowery lawn. 

And on the mountain's breast, 

By the ocesn-ehor* and the rushing river ; 

But find m* never ! 

The evening shades shall clot* 

And the dews of midnight fall ; 

And the sighing winds sink to repos* 

By the murmuring, waterfall ; 

And tbs stars In hsaaty, and beyond number. 

Beam where I slumber! 
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This is the last dark night 
Of sorrow, and of pain! 

The eyes fast dosing on the light. 

Shall nerer weep again! 

And sighing and pain -and sin and sorrow. 

Find no to-moraow ! 

echo. 

From an Icelandic Talc. 

Upon the snowy mountain-tops. 

The summer son is brightly shining. 

And round the ancient lava rocks, 

The green, and crimson moss is twining ; * 
Come to the misty waterfalls, 

The silent brooks, and murmuring rills ; 

Come to the place where Echo calls— 

Her dwelling is among the hills. 

Sweet, sportive nymph l who lives unseen. 

Mocking the wild-bird’s melody ; 

In thy deep glens and pastures green. 

Fain would I spend my hours with thee! 

The breath of heaven, in balmy sighs. 

Fanning the lonely flowerets sleeping 
The soft dews from the moonlight skies 
Upon their folded bosoms weeping ; 

The misty dawn, in silver grey, — 

The golden morn, in beamy brightness, ■ 

Pouring the living streams of day 
Upon the Yokul’s snowy whiteness, 

These meet the eye, — and on the ear 

Sweet songs of birds— and murmuring water ; 
And then that airy harp, we bear. 

Of thine, the desert’s viewless daughter. 

Nymph of the hills ! thy wild harp take, 

Echo the desert’s voices over ; 

Then, oh ! a sweeter musk wake — 

And breathe the name of Leila’s lover ! 

We return , from the Shetland Islands to Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh, and are happy to say that that portion of the 
Modern Athens may lay claim to the merit of having 
given birth to the following simple and pretty ballad : 

JEANIE OS SHAM.— A BALLAD* 

The moonlight is deeping on lofty Bonair, 

The sheep’s In the fsnld, and the deer in his labv 
Bat I csnna rest tor my heart is frae hams, 

And awa' ower the muirlands to young Jeanie Graham. 

O, gin ye e'er saw this sweat may's hazel ee, 

Wi’ its glinting* o* gladness an’ glamoury, 

Ys wad think that the levin bad shot through your frame. 
As ye drank the love glance o’ the young Jeanie Graham. 

Jeanie Graham has a voice like the lark i’ the dud, 
Jeanie Graham has a cheek like the bsnnie rose-bud, 
Jeanie Graham has a neck like the maw on the hill. 

An* a bosom that’s purer an’ lovelier still. 

Like sunshine to simmer, or flowers to the bee, 

Like rest to the wearie, or light to the ee, 

Sae sweet to my saul is that dear laade’s name, 

My kind -h e a r ted Adr-boeom’d blythe Jeanie Graham. . 

Jeanie Graham has a step like the roe on the steep, 
Jeanie Graham has a heart that I gladly wad keep, 
Jeanie Graham has a waist that I fondly wad span, 

Gin the pauky young cutty wad c&’ me gudematu 

Oh ! would she look kindly, and would die agree 
To share cloud, an* sunshine o’ fortune wi’ me, 

She wad lighten . my heart— she wad gladden my hams, 
And be queen o' than baith, my beloved Jeanie Graham! 

W. W. 

Looking round from our Editorial elevation upon the 
numerous principalities and powen which do us homage 


and pay ns tribute, we find that Inverness has laid the 
following offering at our feet— the production of an able 
and well-informed man s 

A SKETCH AMONG THE MOUNTAIN^. 

In travelling through a fine country, or gazing upon a 
magnificent landscape, some particular spot generally 
challenges the observation of the spectator — some sunny 
sheltered nock, or glimpse of solitary beauty, or seques- 
tered happiness which lives in the memory “ like the 
lost Pleiad eeen no more below,” when all the surround- 
ing closets have been obscured or obliterated by time and 
distance. In rambling lately through part of Roes-shire, 
I was somewhat similarly impressed by a scene almost 
wholly destitute of external attractions, unless these may 
he said to consist in rudeness, silence, and solitude. A 
wilder spot can scarcely be imagined. Bleak heathery 
mountains, perpetually hooded by mist or snow — a rapid 
leafless burn, brawling among the c h ann el led rocks, and 
emptying itself into a small lake or tarn, ungrmced by 
tree or bush— one solitary hut in ruins, though inhabited 
— and a low-roofed decent church rising at a short dis- 
tance among the wilds, compose the features of the sombre 
landscape. Yet even here are objects for feeling and ima- 
gination to expend in, for these bare hills and moors 
have their tale to tell. The single solitary hut was hut 
lately one of eight habitations that stood upon a plot of 
greensward — about half an acre — that, sheltered by the 
high hills, opened upon the lake. The cottagers jointly 
rented a farm in the vicinity, and bred a few sheep and 
cattle for the southern markets. They had also laboured 
hard to be able to purchase a boat, in which they occa- 
sionally ventured out to the herring-fishing in a neigh- 
bouring loch; and thus, from land and water, about forty 
souls, the denizens, young and old, of the little glen, reap- 
ed a scanty, precarious living. One of those accidents, 
however, to which mountainous regions are exposed, has 
broken up the humble eolony, and denuded the spot of its 
only traces of cultivation. One fins Sunday in August 
last, as the cottagers were returning from church, they 
saw a sad and fearful spectacle : The burn, which in 
summer is scarcely perceptible, excepting by the track of 
green verdure that marks its course along the heath, had 
swollen to the height of a torrent, and was hurling de- 
struction on all that Impeded its progress. A waterspout 
had fallen among the higher hills and springs from which 
the burn is fed, and was rushing down to the loch with 
irresistible strength and velocity. A small stone bridge 
that spanned the crags shove the green where the bum 
debauchee, tor some time offered resistance to the torrent, 
but at length was forced to yield. Trees, shrubs, straw, 
the ddbrie of the flood, soon filled the arch, and prepared 
the downfall of the bridge. It fell, as many more elabo- 
rate structures have recently fallen under similar circum- 
stances, and the passage of the stream was blocked up by 
the fast-descending mass of stones and rubbish. A new 
channel was thus dug out by the torrent — it ploughed Its 
way through the little sylvan green, and out of the eight 
cottages one only was left standing. Beds, chairs, tables, 
a cradle or two, and even the well-worn leaves of the 
Gaelic Bible- ■ all, in short, that served to furnish these 
simple dwellings, was speedily swept into the agitated 
waters of the loch. Happily no lives were lost. Most 
of the families, as I have stated, had been attending 
church, and the few persons who remained behind bad 
clambered out of reach of the torrent. The walls of the 
ruined cottages still remain, and a fine old ash-tree or 
two wave over the spot. Not a vestige of the green Is 
left The whole was either washed off into the lake, or 
covered with stones and shingle. 

I was so touched by this silent, solitary scene of ruin, 
that I lingered for some time beside it, and before pursu- 
ing my journey, made a visit to the minister, whose 
manse is about a hundred yards distant. He received 
me with kindness, and informed me that collections had 
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been made In his own and the neighbouring churches lor 
the benefit of the poor people, and that he was in hopes 
they would ultimately regain the means of livelihood in 
the same place. I was at a loss to conceive why a church 
had been built so recently by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, In a spot which, for miles around, p resented only 
to the eye one human habitation, but the worthy pastor 
mid his congregation usually consisted of above a hundred 
and fifty persons. Among the hills and dells are scatter- 
ed numerous huts, which, though scarcely distinguish- 
able from the heath, send forth duly every Sabbath morn 
their inmates, young and old, to join in M public worship.** 
Many of the cottars walk above twenty miles in going to 
and from their church, and are rarely deterred by rain or 
tempest from undertaking their pious task. The minis- 
ter described his widely-scattered flock as strictly devout, 
and exemplary in the discharge of their respective dudes. 
Their poverty and seclusion exempt them from the 
flower y snares of pleasure, and the storms and vicissi- 
tudes of the climate press more closely upon their minds 
their absolute dependence upon Him, who alone can still 
the raging of the tempest, and who measures out the wa- 
ters in the hollow of his hand. R. 

Leaving this secluded Highland glen to repose in the 
happiness of its smuggled whisky and peat reek, we tra- 
vel to the Lowlands as fast as possible ; and stopping at 
Dalkeith, we meet with a poet who might rank beside 
Hogg and Cunningham, could he always write ballads so 
full of nature and pathos as 

THE BREXT-BROW*D LASSIE O* THE HILL. 

“ What malts ye sab an* greet sae sair, 

An* bing your head the live-lang day ? 

Fie, Jeanie ! be yoursell again. 

An* let the man-sworn reiver gae ! 

u Ye downa bide to do a turn ; 

Your cockernony’s aye qjee j 

Your wheel stands idle i* the ha*, — 

That’s no the gate things ussd to be. 

u The neighbours, whispering, mark the change, 
An' ferlie that ye look sae ill ; 

Sooth ! nane wad tak ye now to be 
The breut-brow’d lassie o' the hill !** 

She’s raised her snaw-white hands to heaven. 

While burning tears fell dreeping donn ; 

She’s pray'd faust love might be forgiven, 

An' that the earth might hide her soon. 

“ An' how," said she to her sister Ann, 

Wha stood fast weeping by her side ; 

“ Oh ! how can I be blithe, Annie, 

Since I can ne'er be Jamie's bride? 

“ An* now that I'm forsaken, lass, 

Oh, what for should I busk me braw? 

Or what for cars though neighbours jeer. 

An* slight me ane an' a' ? 

“ A cauld dead weight lies on my heart, 

Sair, sair, I lang now to be free ! 

Though the warld bask bright in God's fair light, 
It's a dreary warld to me !** 

u But, Jeanie, think on our mother's tears, 

That fit* for you baith night an’day ; 

An* look on our poor auld father’s cheek, 

Whar sorrow, like a worm, doth prey ! 

“ Yestreen, when he took tbe holy book, 

An* bent his feeble knees in prayer, 

Ye beard how, at the throne o* Grace, 

He pour'd his heart out for ye there !** 


As sunbeam on a wintry sky, 

A light upon her wan face fell ; 

The thought of her auld parent’s grief 
Hath moved her like a wizard's spell. 

An' slowly rose she from her bed. 

An' dried her bruckit een sae sair ; 

Syne snood ed she her silken locks, 

An* said that she wad grieve nae mair. 

But the sigh wad come, an’ the tear wad start, 

Alas ! she could na weel tell how ! 

For the grief at her heart it wadna part. 

An' she spak’ nae a word the baill day through ! 

They saw her wasting frae the earth. 

Like a bonny snaw- wreath, silently ; 

Now she's aff to heaven, to dwell wi* her God^ 

In the blissfu' bowers o* eternity ! 

In a more vigorous and impassioned strain are die fol- 
lowing verses, to which we willingly give a place : 

FORGET ME NOT. 

By John Mackay Wileom. 

Mindset thou, when scarcely breathing. 

As upon my bosom weeping, 

And thy virgin vow bequeitthing. 

While tbe dusky gloaming creeping 
Slowly, dimly, over, round us, 

In a holy transport bound us, 

(Still the sound my soul rejoices,) 

Sweet as heaven's yo u ngest voices, 

Thou didst sigh — Forget ms not. 

Dost thou wander by the river 
Wed to hallow'd reooUeetion ? 

Think of scenes now fled for ever ! 

Living, glowing, retrospection ! 

Big with rapture ! rich in blessing ! 

Hedy — dear beyond expressing ! 

Then, as memory cons them over. 

Back recall thy absent lover, 

And forget me not ! 

Listen not to idle railing, 

Nor defend when foes accuse ms ; 

I despise their low assailing, 

Slander now can but amuse me. 

If I've drain'd the cup of pleasure, 

In each mixture, every measure ; 

He who trembles to avow it. 

Nature never form'd a poet ! 

Then forget me not. 

Worn with cars, and study lonely. 

If I mix'd with mirth and gla dn ess . 

Still I loved, and loved thee only ! 

Loved ! till men have deem’d it madness 
Then thy spirit hover'd o'er me, 

From the smiles of others bore me; 

Fancy heard thy raven tresses — 

Laughing eye that spoke caresses. 

Say — Forget me not. 

Forget thee ! — No ! thou dearest, never ! 

Through each change of joy or grieving. 
Faithful once, and fhithful ever, 

Shalt thou find me. Let deceiving 
With eternal blight assail me, 

Should I use it — should I fail me 
To redeem the pledge I’ve given 
Both in sight of men and heaven ! 

Till then — forget me not. 

Like that skilful master of the lyre, Timotheus, wo 
now pass at once to a different and more lively measure ; 
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And gloomy thought — and gloomier word — 

In that stem gathering were heard ; 

They knew that flight and strife were Tain, 

With yonder brother of the main : 

But they swore to stand together yet, 

Till the last plank beneath them split. 

It was a summer night — the moon 
Sail'd through the glorious skies of June ; 

The wind had sigh'd itself to rest 
On the old ocean’s icy breast : 

It was too calm. Oh ! for the gush 
Of tempests, and the black ware’s rush ! 

The reesels met, — the shot and shell 
In red and random ruin fell ; 

The shout — the groan — the mutter'd prayer — 
The blasphemy of fierce despair — 

The splintering yards, and shattering ship, 

Woke the wild echoes of the deep. 

I saw the pirate on the poop — 

The calmest of that reckless troop ; 

Unwounded yet — though quick and hot 
- Around him flash’d the incessant shot ; 

Pale, but unmoved in glance or brow, 

He look'd upon the strife below. 

The gun is silenced — hand to hand, 

Glanced cutlass, pike, and boarding brand ; 

Upon the pirate deok the strife 
Was not for victory, but life : 

Hopeless and faint, but desperate stood 
The wrecks of that bold brotherhood. 

The war is o’er — the pirates break — 

And British warriors crowd the deck ; 

The magazine is fired — ’tis done — 

A flash — a thunder-burst — a moan — 

A yell upon the shuddering sea — 

And the black smoke closed heavily. 

'Tis done : — the sea is sleeping now, 

With scarce a wrinkle on its brow ; 

But still the gurgled death-cry falls 
On the hush’d ear at intervals, 

With splash of shreds, that burst had sent 
Far up into the firmament ! M. 

Let us go back once more to the hours of our boyho°d> 
and contrast the mightier projects of the present day w^h 
the varying hopes and fears which agitated our boo o 10 
then. They are hours which every one delights to recall 
and the associations connected with which, the annexed 
little sketch may perhaps awaken : 

THE TRUANT. A RZKIHISCENCE OF SCHOOL DATS. ' 

“ For he hath been a truant In the law.** 

Henry VI. 

The roll had just been called over in the school at 

H— , when it was discovered that William Gordon, an 

incorrigible truant, had, for the twentieth time, taken 
leave of absence, aod absconded from bis daily labours. 
William was a boy of talent, and when it suited him, his 
studies gave him little or no trouble, having a ready con- 
ception, and a retentive memory ; but his ruling foible, 
like some of the great ones of the present day, was ab~ 
tenteeism ; he was, moreover, rather passionate, and far 
from being a favourite with his schoolfellows. The mas- 
ter, a severe man, but an excellent teacher, as was his 
wont on such occasions, ordered out six chosen ones to go 
in search of the deserter. I was one of the happy num- 
ber ; — we received our instructions, and away we went. 
It was on a morning in the lovely month of June, jvith 
a clear sunshine, and almost cloudless sky, excepting a 
few fleecy clouds flying before the light breeze, which 
served to correct, in the most agreeable manner, the in- 


tense heat of the noonday sun. We bounded through the 
suburbs of our little town, and soon found ourselves wan- 
dering down a country road of great beauty, finely wood- 
ed on either side, with mossy banks, and a clear stream 
rippling along under the shade of the rich foliage. We 
thought of the hum of voices which we had left behind, 
the black sliding board, Playfair’s Euclid, and Hutton’s 
Mathematics, and a loud shout evinced the pleasure with 
which we left them all ; — not that we were careless, how- 
ever, — far from it, — we had an honourable desire of emu- 
lation within us, and more than one of the party had car- 
ried off medals, books, and penknives, ul evidence of not 
having been behind when the annual day of trial and tri- 
bulation came. But the glorious prospect of a ramble for 
the best part of the day through a beautiful country, had 
pleasures for us far beyond what either Euclid or Hutton 
could ever afford. On we went, “ over bank and over 
brae,** in search of the fellow whom we had the extreme 
pleasure of being sent after, clearing hedges, ditches, dykes, 
and burns, when they happened to come in our way, which 
was seldom the case, as we generally made that kind of 
work to ourselves. On we sallied, in the plenitude of 
health and happiness, perfectly careless about meeting 
with the oliject of our search, yet resolute to take him vi 
et armin , if he should come across our path. The beauty 
of the day heightened oar natural flow of spirits, and in 
the words of the laughter-loving Hood, we strode joy- 
fully along, 

“ Turning on earth, 

AU things to mirth. 

As boyhood only can.” 

About two hours after first setting out, our advanced 
guard of three came up with the culprit, walking quietly 
along in the direction of his father’s farm-steading, aud 
busily engaged in reading Robinson Crusoe, that spirit- 
stirring narrative, so dear to the memory of boyhood, the 
romance of which has lately been almost rendered null and 
void, by one John Howell’s Life of one Alexander Sel- 
kirk, about whom we don’t care the value of a pin, and 
of whom every true lover of Robinson Crusoe and bis 
man Friday would wish to hear and know nothing. Wil- 
liam first turned his eyes to the farm, about half a mile 
distant, and made up his mind that running for it would 
not do, as he knew, to his oft-tried experience, that we 
were all pretty fleet of foot ; he therefore faced about, and 
enquired (seemingly quite ignorant of our mission) what 
we wanted with him ; and before we could return an 
answer to his question, he drew a clasp-knife from his 
pocket, aud swore loudly and fiercely, that he would stab 
the very first of us who should presume to lay bauds on 
him ! Immediately after this bravado, our rear-guard 
made their appearance, debouching, as military men would 
say, from under a high thorn hedge. One of them, 
Charles by name, a big, strong-boned fellow, went up and 
told the deserter, now trembling with fear and rage, that 
it was of no use to look big, but just to let himself be 
escorted to school in a regular manner, without any affray. 
At this moment, William sprang at Charles, and aimed 
a stroke with the knife at his breast ; happily it struck a 
large metal button, and glancing aside, without doing much 
mischief, the force of the mistaken blow brought Master 
William headlong to the ground. We disarmed him tn- 
stanter , and, fastening the runaway by the wrist to Charles, 
commenced our march homewards, narrowly escaping a 
chance of rescue from some young boors, who did not 
relish the idea of seeing the “ Maister’s Son” lugged along 
like a thief. We repelled the attack, however, by a hearty 
bicker, aod, resuming our walk, got to the village without 
farther interruption. 

The school was just breaking up, and the beautiful sen- 
tence, “ Take your hats,” had just been uttered, when we 
entered with the truant. “ Back to your seats !** roared 
the pedagogue ; — the deserted forms were filled in a mo- 
ment, and all eyes were tumed-on us and our. charge as 
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we walked to the top of the echool-room, where there was 
a space raised above the usual level of the flooring. As a 
preliminary, the master delivered to the culprit along 
and laboured harangue on the evils of being absent with- 
out leave, or, in other words, of playing the truant, said 
a great deal about his duty to himself and his parents, and 
concluded with a general admonition to the whole school. 
He then proceeded to the most striking port of his duty, 
namely, the bestowing on Master William, by the aid of the 
“ three-tailed bashaw/' a round dozen of mementos on the 
palms of both hands, which he bore with sullen fortitude, 
and did not appear to shrink in the least from the pu- 
nishment We kept silence on the “ knife** part of the 
business, or he would most likely have been favoured with 
another dozen. As it was, we thought, in the goodness 
of our hearts, that he had quantum suff. The school once 
more broke up, and thus ended one of our eventful days. 
William never got the better of his bad trick, and at last 
was ejected the community, and sent home to his sorrow- 
ing parents as incurable. 

Since those careless days, time has made many altera- 
tions ; years have gone by, and changed the bright dreams 
of youth into the sober realities of manhood. Not a few 
of the once happy schoolfellows have gone into strange 
countries ; some have entered into the hurry and bustle of 
business ; one or two are village surgeons and country 
clergymen j and, alas ! same have got to “ that bourne 
whence no traveller returns,** far beyond our sympathy 
and all our vain regrets. Out of the coterie, I am al- 
most left solus cum sola ; and when 1 think of all this, 

“ No wonder that I sometimes sigh. 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye 

To cast a look behind.** F. 

All the world knows, or ought to know, our very ac- 
tive and intelligent Publishers in the western metropolis, 
Messrs Robertson & Atkinson. By the latter of these 
gentlemen — the very Mecenas of Glasgow — we are fa- 
voured with the following graceful effusion : 

LINES TO KY SISTER, WITH A SOOK, IN RETURN FOR A 
PRESENT PROM HER. 

By Thomas Atkinson* 

O ! how shall love be paid but with itself ? 

For kindness owneth not a meaner coin ! 

What are to it the yellow heaps of pelf, 

Or diamonds risen radiant from the mine ? 

Love is no usurer, but is well content 
In re-producing, — loving to be spent ! 

Then but with what thou hadst, dear one, before, 

Shall I repay thee — sister of my heart. 

For girlish fondness, which I value more 
That we in circumstance are far apart ; 

I loved thee ere I knew thy love was mine. 

Although its current flow’d, and thow'd no sign 

But since a symbol of thy love has come 
From forth the patient labour of thy hand ; 

And of thy work of months I see the sum 
In a fair gift before me smiling stand. 

Can I do less than of my labours, too, 

Think that a portion is thy well-earn’d due? 

Then, Margaret sweet, he thine the storied page 
A brother penn*d, for he will happier live. 

If it, to one of thy yet guileless age 

Can rouse an interest, or a pleasure give ; — 

Thy fair white fingers wove thy valued gift — 

I spin my thoughts— perhaps with less of thrift ! 

What a quantity of verses are written, which, for want 
of a better title,* are called by their authors “ Songs,** but 
which have as much of the song in them as Newton’s 
“ Principle !** The song we are about to subjoin is not 
liable to this objection, but is evidently w«U adapted Sat 


music, and we recommend it to the especial attention of 
Mr Finlay Dun, or any composer of talent : 

SONG OP THE EXILE. 

By William Anderson, of the Glasgow Cornier. 
Banish’d for ever ! 

From the scene of my birth, 

For ever ! for ever I 

From all I loved dearest, and cherish’d on earth. 

From the smile of my friends, and the home of their 
hearth. 

To come again never 1 

Banish’d for ever ! 

From hope and from heme. 

For ever ! for ever ! 

Away in the desert of distance to roam. 

Like a ship tempest-tost on the wild sea-wave’s foam. 

To land again never 1 

Banish’d for ever ! 

When all have gone by, 

Forever! forever! 

The gladness of earth, and the brightness of sky. 

There’s no fear but to live, and no hope but to die— 

To feel again never ! 

Banish’d for ever ! 

It is madness to me, 

Forever! forever! 

To think of the land I shall ne’er again see, 

Of the days that have been, and the days that will be— 
That thought leaves me never \ 

Banish’d for ever ! 

Dear land of my birth, 

We sever ! we sever ! 

An exile from all I love dearest on earth, 

From peace and contentment, from pleasure and mirth. 
For ever ! for ever ! 

What have we here ? The reader shall see the whole, 
and judge for himself: 

ONE or THE FIFTEEN THOUSAND LETTERS WE RECEIVE 
WEE ELY. 

Mr Editor, I am entirely of your Moffat correspond- 
ent’s opinion, who seems to think there is something ter- 
rible in the name of Editor. At all events, there is 
something in the Notices to Correspondents, especially 
when glanced over by an expectant contributor, which 
causes a rapid gush of blood from the cheek down Into the 
ventricles of the heart, whence it is again expelled with a 
kind of palpitating motion, which causes a tremulous heat 
of every pulse from the digital arteries of the toes to the 
basilar artery af the brain. Often have I asked myself 
the question, — “ What the dance are wa afraid for?** 
But as often as I cast my eye to the last leaf of the Lite- 
rary Journal, there I see cause enough for foar. The 
poor correspondent is either set about his business with a 
marked bit of satire, each as “ * B.’s Fngmcnt* is reduced 
to fragments. ** — “ S. L. is good enough to say we shall 
hear from him soon in a different style ; — we fervently 
hope so.” — “ We have particularly to request of ‘ Y. A. 
and his brother rhymesters, not * a little piece,* but a li tile 
peace.” Or by a downright rebuff; such as, ** We can give 
‘ R. U.* no encouragement ;** ar “ * A. B.* and * Beta* are 
in ad missi ble.” Or there is the insignificant notice, an 
“ * Y. H.* is very well, as poetry goes.” — “ * M.* of Gla s gow 
will not salt us.” Or, lastly, oemes the polite and feeling 
rejection, M Margaret of Glasgow contains some goad 
lines; but, as a whole, is incomplete.” — M We regret the 
pleasing verses of * W.* occupy so much space; hut if we 
have room, they shall be inssrtod or, “ Them tisese- 
siderabls degree of feeling and genius m Urn Unm en tit led , 
‘ IbvtOmmlg.'" New, Mr Editor, them mwdi wune 
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applied to me, long long ago, in the ninth Number of jour 
first volume; and not being altogether a rebuff positive, I 
have once more worked myself to the same pitch aa your 
Moffat friend, and herewith u send you a scrawl,” with 
no fictitious signature, lest it should seem, as Hotspur 
says, “ As if I would deny my name.” I only pray to 
Heaven you may have your Slippers on when you receive 
this, and am your obedient servant, 

D. MacAskill. 

Who Mr D. MacAskill is we are most profoundly ig- 
norant, and the lines he sent us formerly, which we were 
pleased to say indicated u a considerable degree of feeling 
and genius," we have entirely forgotten ; but it will be 
gratifying to Mr D. MacAskill to know, that we can say 
precisely the same thing of the lines he has last sent us, 
and that we are so well pleased with them, that we in- 
tend rendering them immortal, by giving them a place in 
the Journal. Here they are : 

THX DEPARTED. 

I mind me that I saw thy bier borne silently along, 

I follow'd, too, yet knew not where, amidst the mournful 
throng; 

I saw myself in mUe robes, with white crape round my 
arm, 

I miss'd thee then, thy anile, thy kiss, with fond love 
ever warm. 

I sought for thee amid the throng— thy form ne'er met 
my eyes; 

I ask'd for thee, no answer gain'd, save bosom-bursting 
sighs t 

I sought for thee where laughing streams, and birds of 
bounty sing, 

And where the sunny butterfly sails past on gaudy wings. 

I sought thee by the forest shades, the summer sparkling 
lake, 

And where the trembling harebell springs in beauty on 
the brake;— 

They told me, after many days, that thou wcrt sick, 
wert dead. 

That the funeral chant was o'er thee sung,— the green 
turf o'er thee ^read. 

My footsteps sought thy place of rest, thy dark and sun- 
less tomb, 

The singing of wild birds is there, around thee roses 
bloom ; 

How brightly green the dew-deck'd turf where all thy 
beaut ie s sleep. 

Thy breast is shaded softly by the darkling willow's 
sweep. 

I think of thee in dark midnight— in golden-tinted morn, 
I see thee in my dreams as when my light heart I have 
borne. 

And wander'd by the waters blue in childhood's laugh- 
ing hours, 

To wreathe for thee the pearly sweets of Lomond's sun- 
ny bowers. 

But lone and sad I wander now, and must fed ever thus ; 
Where smiles are miss’d we used to prize, there is no 
home for us ; 

Why do I roam? It is to quench aburnlng of the breast; 
And though 'tis sore to wander thus, yet still I cannot 
rest. 

From Montrose, Paisley, and Aberdeen, we have com- 
munications to which we should be glad to give a place, but 
they must stand over for the pres ent . Our Montrose 
correspondent says, — “ Sir, In looking over your literary 
House of Commons, which I do once a-week, I find 
members or representatives from almost every county, 
down, and vfflage of gotttand, with the emeptkm of the 




Braes of Angus and the town of Montrose. I am sorry 
for this; at the same time, I cannot blame the Muses 
for preferring the south and west of Edinburgh to the 
north of the Tay; for, I verily believe, that were Per* 
nassus to be plaoed in the vicinity of the Grampians, 
the one side of it would soon be waving with Geor- 
gian oats, the other covered with black cattle, and the 
whole surrounded with a beautiful rampart of spinning- 
mills." We hope this is not quite corre c t ; and, indeed, 
judging by the drcniatien of the Literary Journal over 
the Braeeof Angus andin Montrose, it is impossible that 
it can be eo. 

One poem still remains to which we are desirous of 
giving a place. It is by our old acquaintance, the Au. 
thor of “ Vallery — what has become of hie “ Eidred 
of Erin?" 

LINES TO MY SISTER. 

By Charles Doyne SiUery . 

There was a time when hope and joy 
Fill'd every glowing sense ; 

When I, a young and passionate boy, 

Loved thee and innocence. 

My Sister! 

Loved thee and innocence. 

I love thee still— and loving thee, 

Love innocence for ever ! 

For, howsoever changed I be, 

Thy heart can alter never, 

My Sister! 

Thy heart can alter never. 

One eradle was our infant bed, 

One bouse our early home, 

And oft through flowery fields I've led 
Thy heedless steps to roam. 

My Sister! 

Thy heedless steps to roam. 

Deem not that I ean e'er forget 
Our childhood's happy hours, 

When every path in which we met 
Seem'd strew'd with gems and flowers. 

My Sister! 

Seem’d strew'd with gems and flowers. 

Time may grow old, — this world decay ; 

And at our Maker’s will 

The heavens themselves may pass away, 

But I shall love thee still, 

My Sister | 

But I shall love thee still. 

Blood of my blood, breath of my breath, 

Tbou'rt all on earth to me l 

Nor time, nor clime, nor life, nor death. 

Can shake my love for thee, 

My Sister ! 

Can shake my love for thee. 

We must pass over about a cart-load of complimentary 
addreeees to ourselves, of which, however, the following 
six lines may serve as a specimen s 

“ Ilail, greatest Luminary in the earth ! 

Where had such a bright star its birth ? 

Muse ! I would fancy be was born 

High in heaven, on the wings of the morn. 

When be speaks, all he says is sense, — 

When he sings, it is at the Nightingale's expense." 

But although obliged to pass over thoee divine produc- 
tions, there is a prose letter which we consider it our 
duty to lay before the world, and which we have no 
doubt will be read with intense interest by many who 
feel molly as the author docs; 
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-QUESTIONINGS CONCERNING THE GREAT SECRET. 

Mr Editor, who art thou ? what art thou ? and where 
hast thou thy local habitation? Art thou a man, Mr 
Editor, like unto other men ? Does thy bosom flow with 
the milk of human kindness ? or art thou formed of 
sterner stuff? Dost thou locate “ within a mile of Edin- 
burgh town?’* or owl it away in the Heart of Mid- Lo- 
thian ? In the crowded street or the lonely walk, art thou 
ever to be seen ? Where the young and the gay assemble, 
art thou among them, though not of them ? Might one 
get a peep of thy singular physiognomy in pit or box 
of the theatre? or see the twinkle of thy Argus* eyes in 
the mazes of the dance ? By what tokens, mysterious per- 
sonage, mayest thou be known ? Hast thou a short face 
like the Spectator ? a peach-coloured coat like Goldy ? a 
rumbling walk like Johnson ? or a crutch like thy Am- 
brosian brother, Christopher ? Art thou a stout gentle- 
man ? Perhaps thou art the Stout Gentleman ? Art thou 
bearded like the pard ? and thy hair, does it stand up like 
the bristly boar or fretful porcupine ? Canst thou discuss 
thy tumblers like an Ettrick Shepherd ? or bolt thy Bur- 
gundy with the smack of a Jeffrey ? Readest thou ever 
the pages of a Blair ? or dost thou find thy sermons in 
stones ? Writest thou in the broad sunshine of heavenly 
day ? or dost thou enlighten mankind at the expense of the 
midnight gas ? Art thou thoroughly acquainted with things 
past, present, and to come ? and canst thou tell to a cer- 
tainty what should be done with India, Ireland, and the 
corn laws? Knowest thou the politics of the city of pa- 
laces ? and art thou master of the small squabbles that 
disturb and am use her thousand citizens? Dost thou ever 
dip into a dock commission, or dive into the mysterious- 
ness of a western pier ? Art thou an old man, Mr Edi- 
tor ? Have thy feet descended into the vale of years ? or 
canst thou still sport a light fantastic toe ? Art thou a 
pleasant mao, Mr Editor ? thou who art the cause of so 
much pleasure to others ? Art thou a happy man, Mr 
Editor? Have the bleak storms of adversity never howl- 
ed around thy home ? Hast thou always sat beneath thy 
own vine and fig-tree, without any man being able to 
make thee afraid ? or art thou a lone one in this work- 
ing-day-world, with none to cheer thee, and none whom 
thou canst cheer ? Wilt thou bend thy wearied steps to 
our lowly-thatched cottage, for we would share with thee 
this ebbing bowl, and send thee on thy way rejoicing? 
What ! no answer ? Like Glendower, have we called thee 
from the vasty deep, but no response has come ? Thou 
mighty unknown, who art thou ? wilt thou not speak ? 
O ! for some kindly Meadowbank to withdraw the veil ! 
Yet trust not to thy imagined security ! We may pursue 
a phantom and follow a shade, but the time shall come 
when thou shalt be discovered ! Thou mayest enfold thy- 
self more closely in thy editorial mantle, but nothing will 
save thee ! The very shoemaker, who, out of the common 
leather fashioned thy spell-bound “ 81ippers,” will rise up 
to testify against thee ! 

“ Come what will, or come what may, 

Time and the hour wear out the roughest day.** 

R. G. 

That our personal identity should ever be discovered, 
as hinted towards the conclusion of the above letter, is 
the next thing to an impossibility. As to the person 
being known who had the honour of making our Slip- 
pers in some moment of inspiration, this is an idle vaunt, 
for he has, many a long year ago, gone down into the 
grave. The answers we could give to many of the ques- 
tions which our correspondent puts to us, would be of 
the most thrilling interest. But these answers must not 
be given. For the present the veil has been withdrawn 
long enough ; and though, like the setting sun, we are 
able to say, nous revicndrona, yet, for several weeks to 
come, the only proof of our personal existence shall be, 
that splendid but unembodied emanation, the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, which shall burst upon the world 


hebdomadally in more brilliant beauty than ever. For 
! ourselves, like the sorceress in the “ Descent of Odin,'* 
we retire again into the mysteriousness of our nature, 

I “ And our weary eyes we close, — 

j Leave us — leave us — to repose.** 


THE DRAMA. 

The Theatre opened for the winter season on Tues- 
day evening. Four new performers have been added to 
the list of the corps dramatique. The first, in point of 
importance, is Miss Jarman. What we have long wanted 
on our stage is an actress to play the principal line of 
parts both in comedy and tragedy. We say “ what we 
have long wanted,** because though we entertain the high- 
est sense of the distinguished abilities of Mrs Henry Sid- 
dons, we do not think that of late years she has been al- 
together able for the fatigues of the premier role. Even 
were her health perfectly restored, she is now well entitled 
to lie upon her oars, and to appear only occasionally in 
her favourite characters, in many of which she is proba- 
bly superior to all her contemporaries. In this state of 
matters Mr Murray has acted wisely, though somewhat 
tardily, in looking out for an assistant and successor to 
his sister. And we say at once, and with confidence, 
that in choosing Miss Jarman, he has fixed upon the 
very person whom we should have wished him to select. 
Miss Jarman is already well known both on the London 
boards and in the provinces, and if she is not positively a 
great actress, she is, unquestionably, the next thing to it. 
We do not talk unadvisedly ; — we are well aware that 
there are others who have been more successful in the 
metropolis, but we do not happen to have any very great 
respect for metropolitan taste. What Miss Phillips may 
be, we cannot exactly say, never having seen her ; but 
we have great doubts that she is superior to Miss Jarman. 
As to Ellen Tree and F. H. Kelly, they are both of them 
inferior to her. Miss Ellen Tree is a fine woman, but 
only a second-rate actress, because she wants head to be a 
first-rate. Miss F. H. Kelly is altogether a Cockney im- 
position. Even in her vaunted part of Juliet, we should 
no more think of comparing her with Miss Jarman, than 
we should think of comparing William Thomson the fish- 
monger with Romeo. We say, therefore, that, with the 
exception, we presume, of Miss Kemble, we have now got 
in our company one of the best actresses on the stage, — 
no more than we are entitled to, yet not what every ma. 
nager would have had the good sense to have procured. 
We have this week seen Miss Jarman in four of her 
characters, — Juliana , in the Honey Moon, — Jane Shore, 
— Ella Rosenberg , — and Rosalind, This is quite a suf- 
ficient variety to fix our opinion of her talents. Her Ju- 
liana is, from beginning to end, a chaste, spirited, and na- 
tural piece of acting. It is, moreover, the acting of a lady, 
and of one whose heart is in her profession ; of one, too, 
who has judgment enough to understand her author for 
herself, without being drilled into him, or made to get 
him by rote like a parrot. She is the best Juliana we have 
seen. Her Jane Shore, especially in the last act, was full 
of tragic power, and, though nothing can be more dis- 
gusting than this piny altogether, and more particularly 
the catastrophe, where a young and beautiful woman is 
made to die upon the stage, of the vulgarest of all 
calamities, sheer starvation, — Miss Jarman, neverthe- 
less, redeemed her author by her delicate execution of 
the part, whilst several particulars of her acting, such as 
her mode of begging a morsel of bread from Alicia, and 
her sudden burst of agony on discovering her injured 
husband, stamped her at once to be a woman of genius. 
EBa Rosenberg is entirely a melo-dramatic part, and un- 
worthy of Miss Jarman, though she, of course, did It all 
justice. Rosalind used to be considered Ml— Foote’s 
crack character — and perhaps it is ; but it was never sus- 
tained by that lady so ably as it was by Miss Jarman on 
Thursday evening..— Having thus expressed so fovourahle 
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an opinion, both of the quality and the variety of Miss Jar- 
man's abilities, we need only add, that her person, though 
considerably above the middle height, is light and elegant, 
and that her face is to us much more interesting than if 
it were simply beautiful, for it is full of animation and 
intelligence, her features admitting of a great diversity of 
expression. In short, we he sitate not to predict, that as 
soon as Miss Jarman comes to be a little better known as 
a permanent member of our company, no one will rank 
higher in the good graces of the Edinburgh public. 

Of Mr Hooper we can scarcely yet speak with the 
same decision. He is an addition of some consequence, 
but he will never supply the place of Jones. He is a man 
apparently of middle life, and not quite so fresh and vi- 
gorous as he has been. He is a terrible imitator of Charles 
Kemble, and is in fact a kind of second-hand edition of 
that actor. He has an easy good-natured manner, however, 
which carries him through his parts pleasantly enough, 
and on the whole we rather like him. We leave ourselves 
at liberty to modify our opinion when we have seen more 
of him. — Miss Pincott, from the English Opera House, 
has a pretty face, and a modest manner. We think she 
will improve upon us. — Of Mrs Evans, formerly Miss 
Glover, we may say very nearly the same thing, with 
this addition, that we have heard her sing a song or two 
with considerable taste and feeling. 

The company is now well strengthened, and all ought 
to go on smoothly ; but we have still a few faults to find. 
We do'not see any new scenery, although some of the woods, 
in particular, are falling to pieces. We hope that this is 
to be attributed to the delay of the painters, and not to 
the manager. The trees at present exhibited ought to be 
hissed off the stage, and then cut down for fuel ; they are 
old, and yellow, and rotten, and spectral. Let us have 
five or six fresh scenes, in the name of heaven ! — The su- 
pernumeraries are as ill-dressed, shabby-looking fellows as 
usual. It is not like Mr Murray's well-known habits of 
neatness to tolerate this. His guards for attending peo- 
ple to execution force the audience to laugh in the most 
pathetic places ; and his servants in livery who come in- 
to the drawing-room to deliver letters, look like Irish 
pensioners on half-pay. “ Oh reform it altogether !” It 
is fair to remark that, as if in contrast to these tag-rag- 
and-bobtail, we see an evident improvement in the fancy 
dresses of different members of the company, Pritchard 
and Montague Stanley taking the lead in this department. 
— We are not quite satisfied with the manner in which 
Hart is used. We think he is kept too much back. He 
is a greatly superior singer to Larkins. His voice, it may 
be said, though rich and mellow, wants compass ; but 
this has yet to be proved ; let him be tried. — Why U the 
corps de ballet that wc had at the Caledonian Theatre not 
here? We humbly venture to suggest, that Vedi is a 
better dancer than Miss Fairbrother; and Mr Murray 
might surely have had her as soon as Seymour of Glas- 
gow. ©to eTerbetu*. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Tbs Memoirs and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson, late 
President of the United States, are announced for immediate publi- 
cation. The private papers of an individual so famed in American 
Annals, and so closely connected with our own country, cannot 
fail to exdte much interest. The work is to be edited by Thomas 
Jeflbraoo Randolph, and will contain letters from many of the meat 
remarkable persons in Europe and America, among whom are Frank- 
lib, Washington, Adams, Madison, La Fayette, Paul Jones, Thomas 
Paine, Ac. 

Sir Edmund Temple announces for immediate publication, an ac- 
count of bis Travels in South America. 

A Story of Actual Life, under some singular aspects. Is about to be 
submitted to the curiosity of the general reader, In a work entitled 
Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 

The Young Lady’s Book may be expected Immediately. This 
work is not an Annual, and will be found to differ essentially from 
the whole class of literary gifts usually presented to young ladies, 
being a complete manual of elegant recreations, exercise*, and par- 


ent*. The volume will be tidily bound in silk, and will contain up- 
wards of 700 engravings. 

We have seen a specimen of the Zoological Keepsake, which is to 
contain upwards of thirty engravings on wood, spiritedly executed' 
by Thomas Landseer and Crukkshanka. The work will comprise 
much soologlcal information, and a number of amusing anecdotes. 

The Musical Gem for 1830, dedicated to the Duchess of Kent, and 
edited by W. Ball, will consist of choice and various lyrical composi- 
tions, vocal and instrumental, from writers and pcofesaots of acknow- 
ledged talent. Including Weigh Beethoven, Weber, Bo ch sc, Dunois, 
Barnett, Walter Turnbull, Ledy William Lennox, and Madame 
Malibran Garcia. 

The Literary Blue-Book, or Kakndar of Literature and the Arts, 
for 1830, is nearly ready. It contains lists, with tbeir names and ad- 
dresses, of eminent living Authors, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engraven, Musical Composers, Musical Performers, Teachers of 
Languages, and others. 

The Wine-drinker’s Manual, containing the history, m a nuf a ctu re,, 
and management of Spanish, French, Rhenish, Italian, Madeira, 
Cape, and British Wines, and miscellaneous information, peculiarly 
acceptable to the Boo Vivant. 

We understand that a new periodical is about to be commenced in 
Dumfries, to be entitled the Literary Gleaner, or Cabinet of Amu- 
sing and Instructive Knowledge. A Number is to be published every 
month: and if the selections are made judiciously, cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

The History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation 
in Spain, during the Sixteenth Century, by Thomas M 4 Crie, D.D., 
will be published on the list of this month. 

On the same day will be published. Annals of the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns, from 1808 to 1814, by the Author of Cyril Thornton. In 5 
vols. 13mo. Illustrated by 14 Plates. 

The Boscobel Tracts, being Narratives relating to the Escape of 
Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester, with Notes, by the Editor, 
J. Hughes, Esq. A.M., illustrated with Engravings from original 
Drawings, will be published about Christmas. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr Frederick Thiersh, translated from the 
German, with brief Remarks, by Professor Sandford, is nearly 
ready. 

The Rev. Alexander Fleming, A.M. of Ndlston, has made consi- 
derable progress in revising a new Edition of Pardovan*s Collections 
concerning the Church of Scotland : in which will be incorporated 
the History, Jurisdiction, and Forms of the several Church Judica- 
tories, together with the Civil Decisions relative to the Rights and 
Patrimony of the Established Church and her Clergy. 

We understand that Professor Napier is to commence next March 
a new, improved, and cheep edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The price of each Part is to be six shillings, to be published month- 
ly, and to be completed In twenty volumes quarto. Six editions of 
this work have already appeared, together with a Supplement In six 
volumes, which was completed In 1834. 

Mr Abernethy is about to publish the Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Surgery, which he has been accustomed to deliver at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

The Authors of Caleb Williams and of the O’Hara Tales, have 
each a new novel in preparation. The latter is to be called, we be- 
lieve, Trials Past By. 

Mr W. Long Wellesley has nearly ready, a History of the Court 
of Chancery, its Abuses and Reforms. 

The British Naturalist : or, an Account of the Appearances and 
Habits of the more remarkable Living Productions of Britain and 
the British Seas, is announced. 

The Memoirs of Bolivar, including the Secret History of the Re- 
volution, will speedily be published. 

Random Records, from the pen of George Colman the younger, 
are In a forward state. This work embraces the recollections of a 
long life, characterised by intercourse with many distinguished pub- 
lic characters. 

Chit-Chat ron thb Dilettanti.— The Magi st rat es, with a lau- 
dable wish that the burgess ticket of Mr Wilkie should not be altoge- 
ther unworthy of the artist, entrusted the execution of it to Mr For- 
rester, lithographio-drawer, who has amply justified their co nfi d enc e 
in him. The arrangement of the text deserves to be viewed es a work 
of art, and is certainly a fine specimen of line composition. Mr F. is 
well known asan accurate drawer of faotlmiUt, and we had lately oc- 
casion to notice the mastery over his art displayed in hb lithographic 
engraving of a drawing from Macdonald’s statues. We hope soon 
to see him turn hb talents to account in some higher walk of art than 
he has yet attempted.— By a letter lately received from Allan, we 
find he b now in Venice. We regret to add that he is still much af- 
flicted with the weakness of hb eyes.— The receipts of the Scottish 
Academy, during the whole period of their last exhibition, somewhat 
exceeded L.900. We hope this will impress upon them the propriety 
of sacrificing all minor and personal differences, and holding fast to- 
gether. They have every prospect of being able, by their united ef- 
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forts, to raise a fund, (without any sacrifice being made by a tingle 
individual among them,) which may be applied to the benefit both 
of art and artists. A separation now, besides destroying this pros- 
pect, will almost tafrUthly bring along with it* as matters stand, e 
discontinuance of exhibitions in this city, and that event cannot fail 
to draw after It a marked diminution in the interest which the Edin- 
burgh pubbo are beginning to take in the productions of art— That 
valuable institution the Drawing Academy, founded and maintained 
by the Board of Trustees, for initiating our young artists into the 
principles of classical taste, opens again on the 10th instant. Lauder 
has been appointed to snooted Allan as drawing-master.— Static, the 
young sculptor, whose busts, exhibited last spring, were estee m ed 
indicative of talent, is at present studying in Rome. Our little band 
of Edinburgh artists, though rich in opening talent. Is of such limited 
numbers, that we can watch with a personal interest over every one 
of them. 

Thb Edinburgh Un iybrsity.— ' The daises, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, commenced yesterday. It is impossible to say as yet whe- 
ther die attendance will be greater or less this session than It waa 
last The university commission, which we were preparing to rank 
with *' the lost Pleiad seen no more below,* has recently given signs 
of returning animation, by sending to press a certain brief report, 
with app en dices. It is proposed, as an interim regulation, to do away 
with the junior Greek and Humanity classes. Some modification is 
also contemplated of the order of attendance upon the other rlsmm 
The Logic is to be postponed to the third year; the Moral and Na- 
tural Philosophy classes to be taken together In the fourth. We un- 
derstand also that it is In contemplation to institute a P r ofe ssor s hip 
of Modem Languages. As we have some remarks to offer on the 
sutyeot, which is an important one, and shall devote one or more 
papers to its consideration, we shall remain silent at present. 

Unfublishbd Fraombnt by Robbrt Burrs.— About sixteen 
yean ago, there resided at Mauchline, a Mr Robert Morrison, cabi- 
netmaker. He was a great crony of Bums, and it waa in Mr Mor- 
rison's house that the poet usually spent the " mlds o* the day* on 
Sunday. It was in this house also that he wrote his oelefarsted Ad- 
diw to a Haggis, after perishing liberally of that dish, as prepared 
by Mss Morrison. There has lately been put into our hands, a de- 
tached verse, written by Bums, and presented by him to Mr or Mrs 
Morrison. It was much prised by them as a relic of the bard, and is 
certainly curious, as it seems to be a fragment of a poem whioh he 
never gave to the world, on the interesting subject of his Highland 
Mary. It is in a diifennt measure from his only two compositions 
add re sse d to her, and therefore cannot have been mesat es an addi- 
tion either to ** Ye banks and brass and streams around,* or to the 
lines beginning, “ O, Mary, dear departed shade I” The verse is as 
fallows, and the reader may rely on its authenticity;— 

•* No more by the banks of the streamlet we’ll wander. 

And smile on the moon's dimpled free on the wave. 

No more shall my arms ding with fondness around her. 

For the dew-drops of morning fell cold on her grave !" 

Chitchat from Glasgow.— We hive had a row with the corps 
de ballet and the Manager, but it has been made up, and Vedi and 
the rest are dancing to us again. Braham— It was a spirited specula- 
tion to bring him here— has put us all in good humour, and drawn 
very crowded houses. Mr Turnbull, of Ayr, a promising musical 
composer, has engaged him to sing a night in Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr.— R ecita ti ons arc quite the rage here. A scries of splendid 
ooee, under very disti n gu i s h ed patronage, were given the other 
evening before 300 people ; the receipts went towards dafraying the 
expense of procuring medals, which are to be struck, in commemo- 
ration of the triumph of the dtbens of Glasgow, in establishing their 
right to a path on the banks of the Clyde. Mr Mayne, whose genius 
you appear to think highly of, is about to give Readings, in which 
all the pieces are his own, and many of them arc very beautifuL 

A Gbnuinr Ho Yas! rot oivrr by thb Ettrick Shbphkrd. 

Ktnmore, (date uncertain).— A ane time ho yes I and a twa time 

bo yes ! and a tree time ho yes ! To a’ them wha hae gotten the 
•poke (English), no persons at no time after nor pefore, will pu peats 
nor bowk heather on my Lord Preatalappin's moss, or my Lordship 
to pe surely will prought them pefore her to be peheatet and syne 
hangts and gin she^l come back, tin pe waur done till her nor a' tat 

Edinburgh Southern Academy.—' This new Academy opened a 
short time ago In Bucdeugh Place. It has a twofold object— 1st, 
To supply the Southern Districts with a substitute for the High 
School; and Sd, To present under one roof, all the requisite 
branches of Elementary Education, whether classical or general. 
The Academy thus aspires to be the first Institution which offers to 
a parent his choice whether his children shall be trained with a view 
to a profwsional or to a mercantile life, or to both. If a classical 
education Is required, instruction is given by the classical master In 
Greek, Latin, English Literature, and ancient Geography, to Which 
is added writing and arithmetic. If a purely mercantile or general 
training be the object, the pupils have an opportunity of acquiring 
drawing, witting, book-keeping, arithmetic, geography, 


ties, rutural philosophy, French, English Utarature, and English com- 
position. Many advantages oertainly result from this plan of option* 
education; and, from what we know of the talents of the teachers, 
wt do not doubt that the object kimedut will be successfully executed. 

Theatrical Goutp*—" The Early Days of Shakspeare* has been 
very successfully received at Covent Garden. Charles Kemble is 
•aid to be a capital Shakspeare- Is there not something preposte- 
rous in Introducing great poets on the stage,-*aen whose leading 
cha r acte ristic, in contradistinction to the great warrior, is that thay 
did not act, but thoaghtt—Tb* little piece called “ No," which waa 
originally brought out hare, has bean reoeived with applause at 
Drury-Lane. We believe it is an adaptation from the French by 
one of the Miss Slddons*s- — Fanny Kemble’s sucoen continues undi- 
minished. The receipts of the house art said to be at least L.60O 
every night she performs, yet she has never appeared in any part 
but one. We fear this over-degree of enthusiasm may not last— A 
drama called, “ The Rose of Ettrick,* has been praformed with 
good approbation at the Adel phi. We wonder if It Is by Lynch, who 
oooe brought out a piece with a timllar name here^Alfred da Vig- 
ny's translation of " Othello* has been eminently suocessftti at thn 
Theatre Francois in Paris^-A new opera by Bishop, founded upon 
a French piece, is in rehearsal at Covent Garden.— It is mentioned 
that some of the unengaged performers have taken the West London 
Theatre, and are about to open it Among them axe, Dowtou, Fi- 
ning, Melrose, Mrs Waylett, Mrs Davison, Mrs H. Corri, and Mbs 
L. Jarman (who is she ?) — Some of our performers venture upon 
strange tricks in the oountry. Pritchard, Denham, and Mrs Nieol, 
were starring it a few days ago In Ban's company in Dundee. In 
“ Guy Mannering,* Pritchard undertook the part of Meg MetrUUe, 
and in ** Rob Roy* Denham played BalMe Nkol Jarvlel—Yle ob- 
serve the Weekly Journal of Wednesday last takes the merit of cor- 
recting a mistake into which we were led regarding Braham's age; 
this was somewhat unnecessary, seeing we had ourselves made the 
correction on the Saturday previous.— We are glad to understand 
that Miss Kemble is positively to visit us this sceson —The tp— on, 
wt believe, why Jones did not accept of an engagement in London, 
which, wt are informed, was offered to him ou very liberal terms, la 
that he had made arrangements with his pupils here which rendered 
it absolutely necessary that he should return to Edinburgh— Mbs 
Paton makes her first appearance here these fire years, thb evening, 
as Roeina, in the •• Barber of Seville.* 

Weekly List of Performance*. 

Nov. 3. — Nov. 6. 

Tuns. TV Honeymoon, $ TV Weathercock , 

Wan. Jane 8hore, William Thomson, Sf EBa Rosenberg, 

Thubr At You Like It, 4 WUBam Thomson, 

Fbi. Romeo and Joliet, % Charles XII. 


TO OUR READERS. 

It will be perceived that the pr es ent Number contains in addi- 
tional half-sheet of literary matter. During the continuance of the 
publishing season we shall occasionally extend our space in a similar 
manner. We shall also give this year, as we did lari, a Christmas 
Numbbr, which, from the contributions wc ran command for It, we 
are pretty confident, will be found worthy the best attention of those 
who take an intercet in our labours. Our suooess increases daily, 
and we are determined to continue to deserve 1L 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mary interesting articles still unavoidably stand over, amosy 
which b the review of Bishop Gldg's Pastoral Charge. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that our next Number will 
contain an unpublished Letter of Robert Burns, with some interest- 
ing matter concerning him ;— also some unpublished verses by the 
poet, Finlay. 

The notices of remarkable Scottish criminals of the last century do 
not appear to us Important enough to warrant publication j but we 
daresay the author could furnish us with other traditionary notion 
which would be valuable— The notice of Kitchener in our next.— 
“ Rambles among the Hebrides " b under consideration.— The Edi- 
tor of the Literary Gleaner shall hear from us.— “ F. H." will find a 
letter from " Lonna* at our Publisher's, which, as he has waxed ra- 
ther insolent, we advise him to read, and learn modesty. 

V shall peruse with attention, and give an opinion on, the manu- 
script Poem of John Nevay of Forfar.— The Translations from the 
Cancionero General please us, and one or two of t h e m «HmII have a 
place.— On second thoughts, the last communication from "S. S.*of 
Glasgow does not appear to us quite so good as usual.— The " > 
written on a visit to the Glen of Campsie," and the verses by " Al- 
cinoe," though pretty, do not quite come up to our standard. 

The musical composer of the name of Wess, mentioned in our 
last, b a oebbrated flute-player, and also the tnratoi of a new fpe. 
cfei of flute, Mvtllaii rolumiitoui composer. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte, 


DR DODDRIDGE’S CORRESPONDENCE, tea. 

Just published* 

By HENRY COLBURN* and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
Bngton Street, Londons BELL end BRADFUTE, Edinburgh; 
and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of DR DOD- 

-*• DRIDGE, illustrative of various Particulars in his Lift hither- 
to unknown, with Notioes of many of his Contemporaries, and a 
Sketch of the Ecclesiastical History of the times In which be lived. 

Edited, from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, JOHN DOD- 
DRIDGE HUMPHREYS/Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 

2. STORIES of WATERLOO, and other Tales. 3 

YSib post 8VO» 

& TRAVELS In CHALDJEA, Sc. By Captain 

Xkmi, at ti» He S«* India Compuy'i SotIo. *ro,PtaU. 
And in a few days, 

4. DR CALAMT8 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

of his OWN LIFE, with some Reflections on the Times in which 
he lived, from 1071 to 1791* now first published from the Original 
MS. In * vob. 8 vo, with a Portrait. 

5. TALES OF MY TIME. By the Author of 

“ Btu. Stocking tun.* Ink. 

6. TRAVELS In the INTERIOR of MEXICO, 

]■ ISH, 7,«n4 8. By Unit. R. W. H. Hiut, R.N. Sro, Platm, 


Just published. 

By JOHN ANDERSON, Jun. 55, North Bridge Street, Edinburgh ; 
and Sold by SIMPKIN ft MARSHALL. London, 

1. THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION-SERVICE, 

x with the PUBLIC SERVICES for the Fast-Day, Saturday, 
Monday, before and after Communion, by the Rev. A. G.Carbtaia* 
of Anstnither Wrater. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

2, The BEE PRESERVER; or Practical Direc- 

tions for the Management and Preservation of Hires. ISmo, 3s. 

a The COMMON-PLACE BOOK of PROSE, 
heina an Original Selection of beautiful and eloquent Passages, ftc. 
Fin? and Second Series. With Portraits of Hall and Chalmers. 
3 d Edit. 24mo, each 4s. bds. Large paper, 7«* 6d. each. 

4. ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. By G. 

Co mm. With two plates. 3d Edit ltmo, bds. 4s. 

5. OUTLINE8 of PHRENOLOGY. 4th Edit. 

8vo, Is. 

6. The WAVERLEY DRAMAS, with Twenty 

engravings. S vols. 11s. 

7. SYME*S BRITISH SONG-BIRDS. 12mo, 

plain, 9s. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE 


On SMiutay, Nmota Mth, wiD b. publldud, 

BRITISH ALMANAC for 1880. The pe- 
culiar charaattr by which th. British Almanac ia sought to b. 
distinguished, is Usefulness ; and that is maintained by an equal 
attention to the exelusion of everything that can be injurious, and 
to the introduction of whatever is important to be known for the 
guidance of the daily transactions of the coming year. It contains 
73 closely-printed pages, embracing a great variety of information, 
for all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Price 2s. 6 <L StUched in a Wrapper , 

Th. COMPANION to th. ALMANAC and YEAR- 
BOOK of GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The Companion to the Almanac is not only a Supplement to the 
“ British Almanac," but a work of universal reference upon all sub- 
jects arising out of the course of the seasons, or the events of the 
year. Its object Is to condense into a small compass a great body of 
information, sssentisl to be known by every member of the commu- 
nity. The contents of the Companion for 1830 will be wholly dif- 
ferent from thorn of 1828 and 1&9, whilst the arrangement will he 
the same. 

Price 2s. Gd. Sewed* 

The Companions to the Almanac, for 1828, 1829, and 1830, with 
a copious Index, may be bad neatly bound together, price 8s. 

The British Almanac and Companion, neatly bound toge- 
ther, 6s. 

London: Published by Charles Knight, ]& PaU-Kill East; 
and sold by Ouyxi and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OF THREE FIGURES. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION ROOMS 

x are now open for the Exhibition of a Group of 

THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

Sculptured by Mr LawErncb Macdonald, 
and representing Akut bearing th* dead body of Patroolus, and com* 
battnga Troian Warrior, 

Admittance, Is. t Season Tickets, 5c.— Open from 10 a. m. till 
usk. 

Edinburgh, 27th August, 1829, 


WRITING, 

ARITHMETIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


MR FORRESTER respectfully intimates, that i 

* LTX addition to his present Classrooms, 26, Oaoaoa ft rnaiT, I 


in 

present uiase-rooms, se, oaoaoa vrnasr, he 
has opened another at No. 11, Watkrloo Placi (opposite the 
Stamp Offloe), for the accommodation of Young Gentlemen attend- 
ing the High School 

Hours of at ten da nce, 


At George Street, from 10 to 11, and 12 to 2. 
At Waterloo Place, from 11 to 12, and 2 to 8. 


Morning Classes at George Street (during Summer) 
Edinburgh, 2d Nov. 1829. 


from 7 to 2. 


FENCING. 

MR JOHNSTON, Teacher of FENCING, baa 

Happened his CLASSES for the Season. Terms as follows: 
A Lemon every Day, per Month, L.1, Is. 

Three Lessons a- Week, per do. 10a. fid. 

Private Tuition upon equally moderate Terms, 

Mr J. has erected the Horizontal Gymnastic Poles for the use of 
his Pupils. 

Mr Johnston begs to mention that Gentlemen are not required to 
form Classes for themselves. 

16, James's Square. 


® TORIES of a BRIDE.— By the Author of 
0 “ The Mummy.” 


•* I have no hope that does not dream of thee ; 
I have no joy that is not shared by thee. 

All that 1 onoe took pleasure In— my lute. 

Is only sweet when it repeats thy name." 


In 3 vols. post octavo. 


Miss London. 


FOUR YEARS In SOUTH AFRICA. By Cow- 

pxr Rosa, Royal Engineers. In 1 voL 8?o. 10s. 6<L 

THE LIFE of a MIDSHIPMAN. A Tale found- 
ed on Facts. In 1 voL, with Frontispiece. 9s. 6<L 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bbwtlby, New 
Burlington Street, London; Bell and Bradfute, 6» Bank Street, 
Edinburgh ; end John Cummino, Dublin. 


MUSIC. 

SOLFEGGI and EXERCISES upon SCALES, 

^ INTERVALS, ftc., with Explanations and Instructions. To 
Which is prefixed, an INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE on VOCAL 
EXPRESSION. Composed by FINLAY DUN of Edinburgh. 
Price 8s. 

Cramer, Addison, and Beale, London. 

To be had at the Music Shops. 

“ The SOLFEGGI, which form the bulk of the book, ere thirteen 
in number, and admirably adapted to the objects the composer has 
in view. They are in various styles, and progressive ; the Melodies 
are elegant, and expression, * the soul of music/ is the most pro- 
minent feature of them. The accompaniments are not lew deserving 
of praise— accustoming the Student to good harmony, and preparing 
him for all the varieties be Is afterwards to meet with as a general 
singer. — Harmonlcon." 


This day, in doth boards, 8ro, price 8s. fid. 

A COURSE of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; 

containing a Dictionary of Pronunciation, and 41 Interlineary 
Exercises, in which 4000 Examples, taken from Pascal, Bossuet, 


with an Original Treatise on Punctuation. 

By THEODORE LE CLERC, M.R.P.S.E., 

Master of the French and Italian Languages and Literature, Pupil 
of M. Biaoioli. 

Published by A. Stewart, 58, Howe Street, Edinburgh; and 
J..L. Bomanob and Co. Lond on. 

M. Lb Clxrc has resumed his Classes for the Study of the French 
and Italian Languages, at his House, 6, St Vincent Street Royal 
Circus. 
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This month will be published. 

In one volume 12mo, with Engraving*, 

A MANUAL of the ECONOMY of the HUMAN 

BODY, in HEALTH and DISEASE, intended for General 
Readers, comprehending a concise view of the Structure of the Hu- 
man frame, its most prevalent Diseases, and ample Directions for 
the regulation of Diet ; Regimen and Treatment of Children and 
the Aged ; with selections of the opinions of the most approved Me- 
dical Authorities on the different Subjects. 

Daniil Lizaas, Edinburgh! Whittaker Ac Co. London; and 
W. Curry, Jun. Ac Co. Dublin. 


NEW WORKS. 

Just Published by HENRY COLBURN A RICHARD BENTLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street, London; BELL Ac BRADFUTE, 
Edinburgh; and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 

1. TRAVELS in THE INTERIOR OF MEXICO, 

x in 1826, 1827, and 18*8. By Lieut. R. W. H. HARDY, 
R.N. In 1 voL 8vo, with plates. 

2. EPICHARIS ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 

the Author of 44 Granby, 1 " and 44 Herbert Lacy." As performed at 
the Theatre- Royal Drury-Lane. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

8. TRAVELS in CHALDA2 A, including a Jour- 
ney from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Babylon, performed on 
foot in the year 1827, with Observations on the Sites and Remaius 
Of Babe), Seleuda, and Ctesiphon. By CAPTAIN MIGNAN, of 
the Hon. East India Company's Service* In one voL 8vo, with 25 
illustrations, price 14s. 

4. STORIES of WATERLOO. In 8 vols. post 

8vo. 


In 2 vols. gvo, 

HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIA- 

** TION of IRELAND. By THOMAS WYSE, Jun. Esq. One 
of the Members. 

«• The History of the Catholic Association of Ireland ought to be 
studied by those who have at heart the improvement of Ireland.'*— 
Morning Chronicle. 

Printed for Hcnry Colburn and Richard Bentlxy, London; 
and sold by Bkll and Bradfute, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

This day is published. 

In 8 vo, price 12s. boards. 

AN INQUIRY into the NATURAL GROUNDS 

of RIGHT to VENDIBLE PROPERTY, or WEALTH. By 
SAMUEL READ. 

Printed for the Author ; and sold by Oliver Ac Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; and Sjmpkin fe Marshall, London. 


Published this day, 

In 2 vols. 8 to, with a Map, 27s. boards, 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVERIES 

AA and TRAVELS In NORTH AMERICA ; including the Uni- 
ted States, Canada, the Shores of the Polar Sea, and the Voyages tat 
Search of a North-West Passage ; with Observations on Emigration. 

By HUGH MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.*. 

Author of Historical Accounts of Discoveries and Travels In Africa, 
Asia, fee. 

Published by Oliver fe Born, Edinburgh; and Lo woman, 
Rers, Ormr, Brown, fe Grrew, Lo n don. 


MRS ALARIC WATTS’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

This day is published, elegantly half-bound in Turkey Morocoo, 
with gilt leaves, price 8s. 

THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT and JUVENILE 

SOUVENIR, for 1830. 

Edited by Mrs ALARIC WATTS. 

Illustrated by numerous line Engravings on Steel from Original 
Pictures by Boaden, Singleton, Westall, G ai n sbo rough , Shoe, Ha- 
milton, Pegler, Howard, fee. 

The Literary Department of the Volume has been supplied by 
Twenty of the most distinguished Writers of the day, and will be 
found peculiarly adapted to interest young persons. 

Printed for Longman, Rush, Orme, Brown, and Grrev, 
London. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


In 2 vol& 8 vo, with numerous plates from drawings. 
By Mrs Ward, price L.2, 2s. bound. 


MEXICO. By H. G. Ward, Esq. The Second 

Afi Edition revised. Comprising an account of the Mining 
Companies, and of the Political events in that republic, to the pre- 
sent time. 


** We are glad to see this second and enlarged edition of the most 
systematic and complete work of which we are In possession respect- 
ing Mexico. Mr Ward, as British Charge d’ AflWres, for more than 
two years, enjoyed the best opportunities for acquiring the first in- 
telligence ; and he has evidently possessed the ability to make the 
best use of these advantages. Thus his work is of great value ; and 
at this time when the political fate of Mexico is again in the balance, 
—when an attempt is making to retrieve it for a Spanish dependency, 
and when union with North America, and separate existence are 
equally spoken of-lt is important to have reference to a work of 
that high authority which these volumes possess. Not only their 
matter, out their maps and illustrations, render them of sterling 
worth and utility .* 4 — Literary Goutte. 


Printed for Henry ColbUrn and Richard Bentley. 8, New 
Burlington Street, London ; and sold by Bell and Bra df utk, Edin- 
burgh; and John Cummino, Dublin. 


Third Edition, corrected to the present period. 
Inscribed, by Permission, to His Most Gracious Majesty, 
in one large volume, with numerous illustrations. 


■RURKE’S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and 

■° BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 

« We notice this new edition of Burke’s Peerage with much satis- 
faction, on account of the great and real ir^rovOTttits which have 
been made in the Work, and the many useful additions that have 
suggested themselves to the diligent compiler ."— Literary GateiU. 

44 This popular Work justly deserves to be considered as a History 
of the British Nobility. It is enriched by a variety of personal anec- 
dotes, never before published, relative to many i 1 1 ustrious houses, )n 
addition to numerous authentic details connected with tbeir lineage 
and communicated to the author by the noble inheritors of the tides. 
The volume, containing 900 pages of letter press, is moreover illus- 
trated with upwards of 1500 heraldic plates, and printed in double co- 
lumns with so remarkably clear and beautiful a type, as to comprise 
s quantity of matter equal to no less than 12 octavo volumes.* 4 — JoA* 
BuU. 


Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentlry, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
John Cummino, Dublin. 


This day is published, price 2s. 

TNSECT ARCHITECTURE. Being Part VL of 

X the LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

The Second Part of 44 Insect Architecture,* 4 completing that 
Division of Entomology, will appear early in November. 

Loodon: Charles K night, PaQ-MaQ, East; Edinburgh : Ow- 
ns fe Boyd, Tweeddale Court. 


THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, and 

x NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, price 2s. fid. for 
NOVEMBER, contains Breaking the Line, as p rac t is ed for the 
first time in the Battle of the 12th or April, 1782. by Major-General 
Sir Howard Douglas, Bart.— On the Manning of Fleets— On Military 
Pensions — Capt. Dillon's Account of Pitcairn’s Island, the Bounty's 
Crew, fee.— Dibdm’s Sea Songs— The Edinburgh Review on Mili- 
tary Education— A Visit to Madagascar, by Lieutenant Brand, 
R. N.— Reminiscences of General Burnt, and the 36th Reg i me n t 
—Sketch of a Ship-Carriage constructed and used in Siberia, by Ge- 
neral Six Samuel Bentharo— On distances at Sea, by Lieutenant H. 
Rapier. R.N.— Memoirs of General Sir David Baird. G.C.B—- Capt. 
Mignan’s Travels in Chaldma, fee.— Light Infantry Movements — 
Recollections in Quarters — Correspondence— United Service Mu- 
seum-Peace Campaigns of a Comet— Naval U nifonn — Admiralty 
Sailing Instructions— Captain Dickenson’s Court Martial — Editor's 
Portfolio — General Orders, Circulars, fee.— Court Martial <m 
Major Butts— Monthly Naval Register, Annals of the British neat 
and Army, fee. fee. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley. 8. New 
Burlington Street, London; Bell and Bradfuts, 6, Bank Street, 
Edinburgh ; and John Cummino, Dublin. 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE fe CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold alto by Robertson fe Atkinbon, Glasgow; W. Curry, 
jun. fe Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chance, fe Co. Loodon; aadbf 
sli Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or 8tamped, and cent free by poet, lOtf. 


Printed by Ballanttne fe Co. PauTs Work, Canongate. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Travels in Chaldaa, including a Journey from Bussorah to 

Bagdad, ffillah, and Babylon, performed on foot in 

1927. With Observations on the sites and remains of 

Babylon, Sdcucia, and Ctesiphon. B j Capt Robert 
. Mignan, of the Hon. East India Company's Service. 

One vol. 8vo Pp. 334. London. Henry Colburn 

and Richard Bentley. 1829. 

Thc author of this work is so modest in his preten s ions, 
that he would be a hard-hearted critic indeed who could 
treat him with severity. Nor are the works of travellers, 
except in such cases as those of Humboldt, the French 
Saverus, and some other professedly scientific men, to be 
tried by the same standard that is applied to other liter- 
ary productions. Every authentic piece of Information 
from a distant and imperfectly-known country is valu- 
able, inasmuch as It may serve to correct or extend our 
previous knowledge of it : and every traveller who quietly 
and sensibly tells the story of what he has himself seen, 
is worthy of attention. 

Of Captain Mignan's antiquarian researches, we are 
inclined to think that they contain several important cor- 
rections of the statements of his predecessors. With re- 
gard, however, to the subject which he treats most in de- 
tail — the rains of Babylon — we are still disposed to rest 
more confidently upon the statements of the late Mr 
Rich, because that gentleman's observations and measure- 
ments were made at more leisure, and with a more com- 
plete apparatus, than Captain Mignan could command, 
and more especially because they were made without a 
view to any preconceived theory. This, however, is a 
discussion upon which we do not at pre se nt intend to 
enter. We proceed to lay before our readers a sum- 
mary of the information scattered through the volume 
before us respecting the p r es e n t state of the plains of 
Shinar — the scene of the earliest human civilisation of 
which we possess , any records — the scene of the fiercest 
conflicts between the various successive aspirants to the 
domination of the world — the scene of the triumphant 
grandeur of the Assyrian, the Mode, and the Persian — 
the scene of Alexander’s death, and of Haroun Alraschid's 
splendour. 

Out author's excursion led from Bussorah, along the 
Shnt-ul-Arab, as the natives term the river formed by 
the confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates, to Koote; 
thence along the Tigris, here called the Dialah, to Bag- 
dad ; and thence to Hillah, a town situated among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon. The whole district which 
he tra v e r s ed is a vast plain, varied with slight undulations, 
Intersected by the Tigris and Euphrates, by some streams 
of less magnitude, and by a great number of canals. 
From the rapidity of the two principal rivers, the angle 
of its Inclination to the plane of the sea must be consider- 
able. During the winter season, a great part of the dis- 
trict is under water, and even during the dry season most 
of the hollows continue pools or marshes. The soil on 
the rising grounds, on the contrary, which consists of a 
mixture of hard day and sand, is boked by the beat to 


the consistency of a sun-dried brick. From the upper 
parts of the plain, the traveller along the Tigris sees the 
mountains of Persia, but at such a distance, that after a 
journey of many days their relative position seems still 
the same, awakening an impression in his mind that he 
is spell-bound, and tolling onwards without waving any 
progress. 

The whole extent of the plain offers scarcely one mo- 
derate-sized tree to the passenger's eye. Thick and ex- 
tensive groves of brushwood are, however, plentiful, rising 
somewhat above the height of a man. The neighbour- 
hood of cities and villages is generally enlivened byplant- 
ations of the date palm. The marshy pieces of ground 
are dad even in summer with green herbage, reeds, and 
bulrushes. In the dry parts either bare soil is exposed, 
or it Is thinly oovered with a short sere herbage, withered 
thistles, and a prickly shrub called the camel's thorn. 
Some of the brushwood forests are haunt e d by lions and 
other beasts of prey. The banks of the rivers are inha- 
bited by flocks of buffalos. The light gazelle bounds over 
the open plain. The pelican, and a number of smaller 
birds, none of them remarkable either for plumage or 
song, are frequently to be met with. The finest kind of 
hawks used in hunting the antelope are found in this dis- 
trict. The excessive heat to which the inhabitants are 
exposed daring the day, renders the body extremely sen- 
sible to the diminished temperature which succeeds at 
sunset. The dearness of the atmosphere overhead, gives 
a lustre to the heavenly bodies unknown in more north- 
ern latitudes. But the vapours which load the horizon 
cause the sun to appear, for some time after his rising 
and before his setting, a dull red mass, unsurrounded by 
rays. 

The greater port of the country is subject to the Pasha 
of Bagdad. He appoints the governors of the smaller 
towns : each of whom farms his district at a certain an- 
nual rental, and is left to repay himself as he best may, 
by squeezing money out of those subjected to him. The 
authority exercised by each of those magistrates in his im- 
mediate vidnity, and a standing army kept on foot by 
the Pasha, are the only guarantees for the preservation of 
dvil order. When to the evident inadequacy of such a 
defective organization, we add, that Irak- Arab! (as it is 
termed) is a frontier province, and recall to the reader's 
mind the weakness and confusion at present existing in 
the Ottoman government, we need scarcely add, that the 
traveller is rather insecure both as regards his person and 
p r o per t y. 

The population may be divided into two great rinses 
— the inhabitants of tbs cities and villages, and the inha- 
bitants of the plains. It is among the former only that 
we are to look for traces of regulated society, commerce, 
and industry. They consist of a mixture of Turks, Ar- 
menians, Jews, and a populace of domiciliated descend- 
ants of the native tribes. The frame-work of society is 
nearly the same as is to be met with in all the dependen- 
cies of the Turkish Empire. Their commerce extaw|« 
little beyond the exporting the raw produce of their ega* 
try, and receiving the manufactured goods of other coun- 
tries in return. It is chiefly conducted by mritasof cava- 
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Tans which traverse the desert, at stated intervals, to 
Aleppo and other mercantile depots. There is alio some 
trifling commercial intercourse between Bussorah and 
Bagdad by water carriage. It consists principally of In- 
dian manufactures brought from Calcutta and the Malabar 
coast, by ships of five hundred tons burden; about eight 
of which trade up the Persian Gulf annually under the 
English flag, and several under Arab and Persian colours. 
The camel is the chief instrument of the land carriage. 
The roads are in a state of nature, except where a bridge 
of boats has been stretched across some of the principal 
rivers. The vessels on the Tigris are constructed of reeds 
and willows thickly coated with bitumen ; the prow is 
the broadest part of the boat, being extremely unwieldy 
and bluff, and the whole as clumsy as possible. 

The industry of the country is almost exclusively agri- 
cultural ; and even that is confined to the neighbourhood 
of cities. The cultivation of the ground is rude ; but the 
return, owing to the fertility of the soil, and the kindli- 
ness of the climate, exuberant. One of their methods of 
supplying the want of moisture is ingenious enough. The 
camel's thorn ( hedysarum aifagi ) abounds everywhere. 
The Arabs divide the stem of the plant in spring near the 
root ; a single seed of the water-melon is then inserted 
in the fissure, and the earth replaced about the stem of 
the thorn. The seed becomes a parasite ; and the nutri- 
tive matter, which the brittle, succulent roots of the me- 
lon are ill adapted to collect, is abundantly supplied by 
the deeper-searching and tougher fibres of the root of the 
camel's thorn. Two other sorts of industry, altoge- 
ther peculiar to this country, are, the quarrying of bricks 
from the numerous mounds which mark the site of former 
cities, and the search after coins, and other antiquities, 
which the wealthy Turks and Armenians purchase to 
dispose of to Europeans. Both of these give employment 
to numbers. 

Beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the cities, the 
laws of the government are respected only where its mi- 
nisters are personally present to enforce them. The mi- 
gratory tribes regulate themselves by their own laws, and 
constitute a different, and, in a great measure, independ- 
ent nation. This jnxta-position of two different and un- 
mixing races of men, however strange to those who are 
accustomed only to European institutions, is nothing un- 
common in the East. In Persia, for example, the la- 
bourers and the commercial part of the nation, together 
with their priests, and the attendants of the court, have 
been domiciled in cities ; while those tribes which furnish 
the warriors of the nation continue to live under the tents 
of their forefathers, and, in a great measure, to be a law 
unto themselves. 

The external appearance of the Arab is not very Invi- 
ting. In the encampment of an opulent tribe, which is 
frequently surrounded as far as the eye can reach with 
their flocks, may be found men and women, children, 
horses, mules, dogs, and asses, huddled together in groups 
beneath their long goat-hair tents. They are, in general, 
dirty, and in rags. Captain Mignan tells us, that he on 
one occasion saw the process of slaughtering a sheep, and 
preparing it for food. The animal's entrails and hoofs, 
dipped once or twice into water, were devoured raw ; the 
rest of the animal, unflayed and unshorn, was put into a 
v es s el , and half boiled, after which they drank the soup, 
and voraciously devoured the half-warmed carcass. In 
passing through their tents, our author was occasionally 
exposed to annoyance by their eager curiosity ; in other 
res p ects they were civil enough. The Desert Arabs, in 
particular, are a haughty and warlike race. They are 
not only excellent horsemen, but manoeuvre, when col- 
lected Into a troop, with considerable dexterity. One of 
them, who served Captain Mignan as a guard from Bag- 
dad to Hillah, seemed impressed with the belief, that his 
single presence was as effective a protection as the united 
strength of a whole caravan. Our traveller insinuates, 
however, that they are not fond of giving battle, unlees 


with a tolerably secure prospect of success. What seems 
rather a dfindvahtagd, considering their mtide of life, is, 
that they are almost all of them short-sighted ; And few 
of them can bear to fix their gaze steadily upon any object 
for a length of time. They have some rude manufactures 
among them, which afford them employment when con- 
fined to their tents. Captain Mignan saw them busy 
making a coarse kind of cloth from the wool of their 
sheep. They first spin it into yarn, winding the threads 
round small stones ; these they hang on a stick, fixed in 
a horizontal position between some shrubs or trees, to 
form a woof ; then passing other threads alternately be- 
tween these, they thus weave the cloth which they wear. 
The chief employment of the men, however, is the chase, 
or levying an. arbitrary impost upon such travellers and 
caravans as pass through the district where their flocks 
feed. They lately attacked the caravan from Bagdad to 
Aleppo, before it had well cleared the suburbs of the for- 
mer city. Captain Mignan seems inclined to attribute 
their increased audacity to a retrograde movement of the 
province in civilisation. Perhaps it might as justly be 
attributed to the late troubles of the empire, which have 
somewhat loosened the bonds of government. 

The Arabs are withal a merry race, with a keen relish 
for drollery, and endued with a power over their features 
that is shown off in the richest exhibitions of grimace. 
’When they halt at night, they amuse themselves with 
songs and interminable stories. Their melodies are simple, 
and not a little monotonous : the subject of their songs 
are brief exhortations to behave bravely. They dance* 
too ; and when on a march, they have an extempore fa- 
shion of securing instrumental music. A kettle covered 
with an empty oil-sldn bog serves for a drum. The har- 
mony of the instrument is heightened by the clapping of 
hands, and a loud chorus of a peculiar strain. One per- 
son at a time comes forward and dances, keeping up a 
constant wriggling motion with his feet, hands, breast, 
and shoulders, until his gestures become too fatiguing to 
be continued. Their superstition Is extreme. Nor Is this 
to be wondered at. Their religion has received into its 
creed every wild tale of supernatural power that the fer- 
tile East has produced. Ignorant though they be, they 
know that they tread upon the ruins of primeval empires. 
The ghosts of the various superstitions which have en- 
countered and shattered each other in this border land of 
two great divisions of the human race, hover ckully over 
them. When the moon shines down on the shapeless 
mounds, the only remnants of ancient Babylon, the half- 
barbarous natives draw shuddering closely together, and 
hear in the breeze that moans around their tents, the evil 
spirits wailing over the times when they were worshipped 
in the land. 

Besides th»? observations made on the journey, the nar- 
ration of which fills the greater part of his book. Captain 
Mignan has given us some interesting historical and geo- 
graphical details respecting Bussorah, from native writers. 
The plates, too, which accompany the work, afford a bet- 
ter idea of the objects represented than any description 
could. The map of Chaldea and Babylon, however, is 
particularly inaccurate : to say nothing of the egregious 
blunder of appending to it a scale of distances, according 
to which, Hillah (among the ruins of Babylon) is not 
three miles distant from Bagdad. But of the work itself 
we have pleasure in recommending an attentive perusal. 


The Venetian Bracelet, The Lost Pleiad, A History of 
the Lyre, and other Poems* By L. E. L., authorof the 
Improvlsatrice, the Troubadour, and the Golden Violet. 
London. Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 1829. Pp« 
307. 


Wx havealiking for Min London, because she possesses 
genius, and because she is anxious to turn that genius to 
as much account as possible. It is for this very reason 
that we do not choose to pan over her faults In silence 
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or to bestow upon her that injudicious and indiscriminate 
praise to which a few of her own personal friends have, 
perhaps sincerely, bat certainly erroneously, imagined she 
was entitled. An ardent, or we might my, an impassioned 
temperament, lies at the foundation of Miss London's 
poetical powers. Such a foundation is not a bad one, 
but it requires to be skilfully built upon. In the present 
day, the poetry of feeling — that poetry which speaks to 
the senses and to the heart — has attained to much emi- 
nence ; but we suspect it has arrived at the culminating 
point, and, having served its purpose, is destined speedily 
to lose its temporary popularity. In making this remark, 
we allude, of course, not to that poetry in which we find 
strong feelings mingled with strong thoughts, but to that 
more unsubstantial species of composition in which a 
stimulus is given to the affections and the passions by 
the mere force of continual appeals to the softer part of 
our nature, without any very good and ostensible cause 
being shown why such appeals should be made. The eye 
gases with delight upon the gorgeous colours of the sum- 
mer evening clouds, but were these gay pageants to remain 
for ever, it would soon turn away from them with indif- 
ference, to rest upon the softer loveliness of the blue ex- 
panse. So it is with much modern poetry. It is too 
luscious, too full of gaudy colouring, — too much adapted 
for certain dreamy and sickly states of the mind, — and 
too little in unison with the real state of things in this 
sublunary sphere. In the prince of all our poets— Shak- 
speare — where shall we find any such specimens of past- 
ern voluptuousness and morbid sensibility as have of late 
teemed from the pre s s? 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in this respect, the 
march of poetry has been entirely in the opposite direction 
to that of prose. The puling sentimental trash which, 
towards the conclusion of last century, formed the staple 
commodity of all our circulating libraries, has given place 
to the more rational historical novels of Sir Walter Scott 
and others, or to the very slight tincture of romance which 
characterises the straight-forward transactions of a tale of 
fashionable life. But with poetry, the case is widely dif- 
ferent. Pope has been laid upon the shelf, and Moore 
has taken his plaoe upon the table. Sense has been sa- 
crificed to sound ; and the head has been allowed to lie 
fallow, while the heart has been called upon to produce a 
crop of feelings upon all occasions, and at a moment’s warn- 
ing. Byron, the master-spirit of modern times, is greatly 
to be blamed for this rush towards so palpable an extreme 
in the poetical world. But in his case, the diseased ego- 
tism of his tortured mind is scarcely offensive, because it 
makes us more intimately acquainted with the secrets of 
his mighty nature. A similar display of selfish sorrow 
coming from the lips of smaller persons ceases to he any 
thing but ludicrous, for it only gives them a resemblance 
to the frog in the fkhle. If Byron himself has too little 
abstract thought in his works, and too much palaver about 
his own feelings, and if this Is pardoned simply because 
his talents carried it through, and because there was a 
stern sincerity in the intensity with which he preyed upon 
himself, there Is surely no reason why they who are anxi- 
ous to imitate his beauties should also involve themselves 
with his faults. 

These observations have a reference to Miss Landon. 
She has good, strong feelings, and without them nobody 
can write poetry ; but she does not make a good, healthy 
use of them. She allows them to run into a channel of 
affectation ; and often, when she thinks she is pathetic, 
she is simply unnatural. It may perhaps startle Mias 
Landon to he accused of affectation ; but of affectation 
we most distinctly do accuse her. In her preface to the 
present volume, she tells us, that with regard to the fre- 
quent application of her works to herself, considering that 
riie sometimes pourtrayed love unrequited, then betrayed, 
and again destroyed by death, the conclusions are not 
quite logically drawn, as the same mind cannot have suf- 
fered such varied modes of misery. “ However, if J 


must have an unhappy passion,” she adds, perhaps a little 
too flippantly, “ I can only console myself with my own 
perfect unconsciousness of so great a misfortune." Now, 
this being the case, we ask at once, why ever speak in the 
first person, when you discourse concerning unhappy pas- 
sions ? If you know nothing about them practically, yet 
strive to give the reader the impression that you do, de- 
pend upon It, you will make numerous mistakes, for you 
are writing about what you do not thoroughly undeiv 
stand. If you wish to make others weep, you must have 
wept first yourself. If you have been crossed in love, 
then you may harp upon these crosses with some chance 
of doing it naturally ; but if you have never been crossed 
in love, and if truth to nature be above all other requi- 
sites in poetry, then, for Heaven's sake, strike into some 
different strain. In like manner, if you have never met 
with any very severe misfortunes, and «re,un the whole, 
a lively, good-natured sort of girl, as we believe you to 
be, why should you for ever be lamenting over miseries 
which do not exist ? Byron was a gloomy man, and It 
was therefore all very proper that his poetry should bo 
gloomy ; but if you are not gloomy, then assume a tone 
more in unison with the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
and also with your own dispositions, else a heartless 
affectation will pervade every thing you write* aflfocta- 
tion of the very worst kind, that which attempts to ex- 
cite sympathy for imaginary sorrows, and to raise a 'be- 
lief, like a cunning mendicant, that you are In a muck 
more desolate condition than you ever were, or ever will 
be. Poetry does not consist in such tricks as these. Yet 
Miss Landon is continually pouring out such sentiments 
as the following : 

— “ My days are past 
Among ths cold, the careless, and the false. 

What part have I in them, or they in me?" 

Or, 

“ We do too much rmrd 

Others' opinions, but neglect their feelings ; 

Thrice happy if such order were reversed. " 

Or, 

** I’m weary, weary : day-dreams, years, 

I've seen alike depart. 

And sullen care and discontent 
Hang brooding o'er my heart." 

Now, not to speak it profanely, not one word of this is 
true. Miss Landon does not pass her days among “ the 
cold, the careless, and the Arise sullen care and discon- 
tent do not hang “ brooding o'er her heart and she does 
not , nor does any one else, pay too much regard to the 
opinions of others, to the neglect of their feelings ; for 
opinions are exactly what we ought to pay regard to, in 
opposition to feelings. But this is not alL Miss Lon- 
don is also very fond of indulging in such reflections as 
these : 

“ Tbe worthlessness of common praise, 

The dry rot of the mind. 

By which its temple secretly, 

But fast, is undermined— 

Alas ! tbe praise given to the ear, 

Ne'er wot , nor e’er can be, sincere, 

And does but waste away the mind 
On which it preys : — in vain 
Would they, in wham its poison lurks, 

A worthier state attain — 

Indifference— proud, immortal aim— 

Had aye the demigods of fame." 

This is terribly morbid ; and if Miss Landon thinks it 
fine writing, she is quite mistaken. It is not true to 
nature, and therefore bad. A kind of suspicion, that she 
Is too apt to fall into this vein, seems to cross the mind 
of the authoress occasionally ; and in one of these better 
moods, she says of herself, with great justice — at least we 
suppose she alludes to herself — 

■ ■ “ I have fed 

Perhaps too much upon the lotus fruits 
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Imagination yields, — fruits which unfit 
The palate for the more substantial food 
Of our own land— reality.'* 

This is exactly what we are aiming at. We wish to in- 
culcate that all poetry must rest upon reality, not less than 
imagination, and that Miss I^audon, and many of her 
school, place far too little store by the former. Be fer- 
vent, be fanciful, be pathetic, but, above all, be real, — be 
true to yourself, and your own nature, and the world 
around you. If you paint woe, let it be woe which actu- 
ally exists, — not your own blue-devilism. This may im- 
pose for a time, but the healthy part of the public will 
soon discover the deceit, and, instead of weeping by your 
bed-side, will laugh at the ingenious pretences by which 
you have contrived to enter yourself upon the doctor's 
sick-list. 

We wish to rouse Miss Landon, therefore, to some- 
thing more manly, and honest, and substantial. She is 
.worth taking this trouble with, because there are stamina 
in her. Let her cease to whine so much about love- 
unrequited love, and white roses, and drooping violets, 
and pale young men who die nobody knows why ; let her 
study history, and passing from her dreamy land of blue 
skies and broken vows, let her watch the active and ac- 
tual developement of human passion in all stages and 
spheres of life, and she will come then to find that men 
and women, such as they are, have been, and will always 
be, afford fair higher materials for poetry than the maudlin 
creations of a love-sick brain. We have good hopes, that 
as Miss Landon gets older, she will see the propriety sf 
attending to this advice ; in which case she will cease to 
sing merely for boys and tender girls, she will become 
far leas of a mannerist, and she will take a better grasp 
of her subject, and give more individuality to her concep- 
tions. 

Yet, with all her faults, we like Miss Landon, as we 
said at the outset. She is full of enthusiasm, and has a 
good deal, as we have also said, of that je n$ mi quoi, 
commonly called genius. One can never be very angry 
with her, and she writes at times with great earnestness 
and truth. It is needless to particularise the contents of 
the volume before us. Its leading features very much 
resemble those of its predecessors, although we think, on 
the whole, it is superior to any of them. “ The Vene- 
tian Bracelet," “ The Lost Pleiad," “ A History of the 
Lyre," and “ The Ancestress," are tales simple in inci- 
dent, but prettily told, and full of many sweet, delicate, 
and feminine sentiments. The “ Poetical Portraits" 
and “ Miscellaneous Poems" are unequal, some being 
very good, and others so poor that they should have been 
left out altogether. Miss Landon does not seem to have 
yet quite learned the secret of how to improve a book by 
abridging it. Without farther preface, we shall select a 
few passages from her volume, which we offer as favour- 
able specimens of her abilities. We begin, as in duty 
bound, with something on the subject of love : 

“ Love, what a mystery thou art ! — how strange 
Thy constancy, yet still more so thy change ! 

How the same love, born in the self-same hour, 

Holds over different hearts such different power ; 

How the same feeling, lighted in the breast. 

Makes one so wretched, and makes one so blest ; 

How one will keep the dream of passion, bom 
In youth, with all the freshness of its mom ; 

How from another will their image fade ! 

Far deeper records on the sand are made. 

—Why hast thou separate being? why not die 
At once in both, and not leave one to sigh. 

To weep, to rave, to struggle with the chains 
Pride would fling off, but memory retains? 

There are remembrances that will not vanish,— 

Thoughts of the past we would, but cannot, banish : 

As if to show how impotent mere will, 

We loathe the pang, sod yet must suffer still ; 

For who is there will say be can forget ? 

It is a power no science teaches yet. 

Oh, love ! how sacred thy least words should be, 

When on them hangs mich abject misery !"— Pp. 95-6. j 


Upon the same theme, which appears to absorb so much 
of Miss London's attention, we have the following pretty 
passage: 

“ Thai came the wanderings long and lonely. 

As if the world held them— them only 5 
The gather'd flower, which is to bear 
Some gentle secret, whisper’d there ; 

The seat beneath the forest tree ; 

The breathless silence, which, to love. 

Is all that eloquence can be ; 

The looks, ten thousand words above ; 

The fond, deep gaze, till the fix'd eye 
Casts each on each a mingled dye ; 

The interest round each little word. 

Though scarcely said, and scarcely heard — 

Little love asks of language aid. 

For never yet hath vow been made 
In that young hour, when love is new ; 

He feels at first so deep, so true, 

A promise is a useless token, 

When neither dreams it can be broken. 

Alas ! vows are his after sign ! 

We prop the tree in its decline! 

‘ The ghosts that haunt a parting hour, 

With all of grief, and nought of power ; 

A chain half sunder'd in the making. 

The plighted vows already breaking ; 

From such dreams all too soon we wake, 

For, like the moonlight on the lake, 

One passing cloud, one waving hough. 

The silver light, what is it now ?"— Pp. 74-5. 

The following lines upon the poet's fate are still mere 
to our taste. The most popular of our living bards (who- 
ever that may be) need not have been ashamed of writing 
them: 


I •“ Trace the young poet's fate : 

Fresh from his solitude, the child of dreams. 

His heart upon his lips, he seeks the world. 

To find him fame and fortune, as if life 
Were like a fairy-tale. His song has led 
The way before him : flatteries ml his ear, 

His presence courted, and his words are caught ; 

And he seems happy in so many friends. 

What marvel if be somewhat over-rate 

His talents and his state ? These scenes soon cha ng e 

The vain, who sought to mix their name with his ; 

The curious, who but live for some new sight ; 

The idle,— all these have been gratified, 

And now, neglect stings even more than scorn. 

Envy has spoken, felt more bitterly, 

For that it was nut dreamt of ; worldlines 
Has crept upon his spirit unaware ; 

Vanity craves for Its accustom’d food ; 

He has turn'd sceptic to the truth which made 
His feelings poetry ; and discontent 
Hangs heavily on the lute, whieh wakes no more 
Its early music social life is fill'd 
With doubts and vain aspirings ; solitude, 

When the imagination Is dethroned. 

Is turn'd to weariness. What can he do 

But hang his lute on some lone tree, and die!"— P. 106-flL 

Of the minor poems, the most spirited and vigorous is 
one with rather an obscure title ; we subjoin the greater 
part of it : 

LIKES or LIFE. 

u Well, read my cheek and watch my ey*— 

Too strictly school'd are they. 

One secret of my eoul to show, 

One hidden thought betray. 

I never knew the tune my heart 
Look'd freely from my* brow ; 

It once was check'd by timidness, 

'Tis taught by caution now. 

I live among the cold, the false, 

And I must seem like them ; 

And such I am, for I am false 
As those I roost condemn. 

I teach my lip its sweetest smile, 

My tongue its softest tone : 

I borrow others' likeness, till 
£lmoet I lose my own. 
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I nut through flattery's gilded stare. 

Whatever I would say ; 

In social life, all, like the blind. 

Most learn to feel their wav. 

I check my thoughts, like curbed steeds 
That struggle with the rein ; 

1 bid my feelings sleep, like wracks 
In the unfatnom'd main. 

I hear them speak of love, the deep, 

The true, and mode the name,— 

Mock at all high and early truth ; 

And I too do the same. 

I bear them tell some touching tale, 

I swallow down the tear ; 

I hear them name some generous deed, 

And I have learnt to sneer. 

1 hear the spiritual, the kind, 

The pure, but named in mirth ; 

Till all of good, ay, even hope 
Seems exiled from our earth. 

And one fear, withering ridicule 
Is all that I can dread ; 

A sword hung by a single hair 
Forever o'er the head. 

We bow to a most servile faith. 

In a most servile fear. 

While none among us dares so say 
What none will choose to hear. 

And if we dream of loftier thoughts, 

In weakness they are gone; 

And indolence and vanity 
Rivet our fetters on. 

Surely I was not born for this ! 

I feel a loftier mood , 

Of generous impulse, high resolve; 

Steal o'er my solitude! 

I gase upon the thousand stars 
That nil the midnight sky, 

And wish, so passionately wish, 

A light like theirs on high. 

I have such eagerness of hope 
To benefit my kind ; 

And feel as if immortal power 
Were given to my mind. 

Oh ! not myself— for what am I ? 

The worthless and the weak, • 

Where every thought of self should raise 
A blush to burn my cheek ; 

But song has touch'd my lips with fire; 

And made my heart a shrine 

For what, although alloy'd, debased. 

Is in itself divine."— P. 265 78. 

We once more beg to assure Mias Landon that we 
have the most friendly feelings towards her, and that 
though it would have been easy for us to have dwelt at 
greater length upon the beauties of her productions, we 
have preferred-enlarging rather upon their defects, in the 
hope that, by correcting these, she will enable us, ere long, 
to bestow upon her leas qualified commendation than our 
conscience would permit of at present. We pluck a plume 
or two from her, only that she may the sooner obtain 
new and stronger feathers to her wings. 

The Constitution of the Scotch Episcopal CM, opb- 
dsefy stetedjm a Charge, delivered tn^ August, 1889, to 
the Clergy of the Episcopal Communion of Brechin. By 
the Right Reverend George Gleig, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
and F.S.S.A., their Bishop. Stirling : Printed for 
C. J. G. and F. Rivington, London ; and Bell and 
Bradfute; Edinburgh. 

In this Presbyterian country, it may be necessary to ln- 
form our readers, that by the word “ Charge," is meant 
an address delivered by a Bishop to the clergy under his 
superintendence ; explaining to them the grounds of their 
4uty as ministers of the gospel, and pressing upon their 
consciences the numerous motives which ought to Induce 
them to perform it. Were the moderator of one of our 
presbyteries a permanent office-bearer, and invested with 
certain powers which such an appointment would almost 
necessarily create or attract to it, we should better under- 


stand what is meant by the practice which prevails in the 
sister-church, of one clergyman addressing others on points 
of doctrine and professional obligation. 

The author of the short discourse now before us has 
been long known to the literary world, as a person of 
no ordinary acquirements, both as a divine and as a 
philosopher. The able articles which he contributed to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, of which work he was 
some time the Editor, extended his reputation to all parts 
of Europe, and will p r e s e rve the remembrance of his 
name to many future generations. Metaphysics, Theo- 
logy, and some other treatises not lees learned, and per- 
haps stiM more ingenious in the structure of their argu- 
ment, established the character of Dr Gleig as a writer of 
the first dass, and prepared the world for the several vo- 
lumes which he has since published on Biblical criticism. 
Scriptural antiquities, and on the professional education 
of a divine. 

This tract, addressed to the Episcopal clergy in the 
district of Brechin, sets forth, in language remarkable for 
perspicuity and vigour, the constitution of a church ac- 
cording to the preUtlcal model ; the principles of which, 
we regret to hear, on an authority so unquestionable, seem 
not so well understood at present among the Episcopa- 
lians of Scotland as they were twenty years ago. What 
may be the cause of this falling-off in point of intellect 
or docility, we are not told, and it would not become us 
to conjecture ; but we can take upon us to assert, that 
those who read this “ Charge" with the proper disposi- 
tion to be instructed, will no longer be ranked among the 
ignorant members of a communion, which, considering 
its pretensions to principle, ought, above all others, to 
eschew the hazard of perishing for lack of knowledge* 
For example, the Bishop tells us that, 

“ To every attentive reader of the New Testament, it must 
be obvious, that the earliest preachers of the gospel, whe- 
ther denominated Apostles or Evangelists , as soon as they 
had converted to the faith a company of believers, who 
might at one time; and in ooe place; associate together for 
the participation of all the institutions and ordinances of 
the Christian Church, ordained Presbyters, called by our 
translators Elders, by whom these ordinances might be ad- 
ministered. The Apostle, however, or Evangelist, who 
laid the foundation of any particular church, retained iu 
his own hands the government of that church, till he found 
a man, such as St Paul found in Timothy and in Titus; 
who might be intrusted with authority to free him from 
the burden of taking care of all the churches of which he 
had laid the foundation ; and such a man, when advanced 
to the highest order of the ministers of Christ, and placed 
over a company of Presbyters and believing Christians, as 
the Pastor and Overseer of them all, constituted that com- 
pany a regular church, or branch of the Catholic Church 
of Christ. The first churchss were generally planted in 
the cities of the Roman empire ; and the office of their Pas- 
tor and Overseer was to instruct them more fully than they 
had hitherto been in the doctrines of the gospel — to admi- 
nister all the ordinances of Christ— and to enforce obedience 
to his laws, by the excommunication of all such as should 
be obstinately impious or immoral. The Pastor and Overt, 
seer appears to have been styled, indifferently, the Apostle , 
(which our translators have; on one occasion, improperly 
rendered the Messenger), the Angel, or the Bishop of the 
church over which be presided ; or, when he was classed 
with other ministers inferior to himself, they were all de- 
nominated Priests or Presbyters, as bad been the practice 
likewise with respect to the Jewish priests of different orders 
under the Mosaic dispensation.” 

To the Apostle, Angel, or Bishop of the city, was assign- 
ed the office of converting to the faith the inhabitants of all 
the adjacent country, including often several villages; over 
which the authority of a civil magistrate extended ; and as 
soon as the Bishop found persons qualified for the office, be 
admitted them to the order of Deaconsor of Priests, and sent 
them out, from time to time, as occasion required, to preach 
the gospel, and administer the sacraments of Christ to thorn 
who lived at a distance too great to permit them to attend 
regularly his own ministrations. He continued, howeverj 
to be himself the Pastor of the whole district ; nud the 
Presbyters and Deacons, who, at that early period, lived 
with him in the city, as in a kind of college, were nothing 
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mow than hit missionaries or curates, acting by his autho- 
rity, without which they had no right either to preach the 
gospel, or to administer the sacraments, within the district 
under his superintendence. The Presbyters, indeed, sat 
with the Bishop, as his counsellors, in what was called— not 
a Synod — but tne Consistory ; and gave to him their advice 
respecting the best mode or administering the affairs of his 
distri ct -■ ans wering to what we now call a J Diocese, but 
which was then called in Greek, ju*. The Presbyters, 
however, had no authoritative vote in the Consistory ; and 
as the Deacons were not permitted even to sit with the 
Bishop and Presbyters, they, of course, never gave an opi- 
nion but when they were asked.** 

44 Such was the constitution of what is now called a Dio- 
cese, before Christianity became the established religion of 
the empire; and it suffered no important change for many 
years after the several dioceses were divided into what we 
now call Parishes, and a minister permanently settled in 
each of them. The Bishop still continued the chief Pas- 
tor of tihe whole diocese, the parish ministers officiating 
under him, by his authority, and as accountable to him for 
their conduct in the pastoral cure with which he had in- 
trusted them. Upon this principle it Is, that the Church 
of England, at this day, styles the Bishops, in one of her 
prayers, the fastoss of God’s dock ; and in another, 
our Heavenly Father to < give grace to all Bishops and Cu- 
rates,* Including certainly under the term Curates, all who, 
under the Bishop, have the cure of souls.** 

“ As the Bishop was in the Primitive Church the Pas- 
tor of the whole diocese, he had at least as great need of 
counsel, after the diocese was divided into parishes, as he 
had when all his clergy lived with him In the city ; and, 
therefore, until he was provided with a permanent Coun- 
cil-resembling the Dean and Chapter or more modern ca- 
thedrals— he was accustomed, from time to time, to sum- 
mon the parish ministers, or a committee of them, to 
meet him no a Consistory, not only that he might enquire 
Into t he state of their several congregations, and the pro- 
gress of the gospel around them, but also that he might re- 
ceive their opinions and advice, together with the reasons 
on which their opinions were founded, respecting any new 
regulation proposed to be introduced into the discipline or 
"worship of the diocese. In deciding that question, if the 
Presbyters should be unanimous, in giving an opinion in 
direct opposition to the judgment of the Bishop, he must 
have been a self-sufficient and very arrogant man, if he in- 
troduced his novelty into the diocese, without previously 
consulting his comprovincial colleagues ; though there can- 
not be a doubt, but that, by the constitution of the church , 
he had authority to do so. On the other hand, had the Pres- 
byters called with one voice for any change of the worship 
or discipline of the church within the diocese, their voices 
would have been of no avail, if opposed by the Bishop ; be- 
cause it was by authority derived from him that they bad 
any right to officiate within the diocese. If, indeed, they 
considered themselves as aggrieved, or the church as injured, 
by what they would, of course, call their diocesan’s obsti- 
nacy, they might appeal from his lodgment to a Provincial 
or National Synod, of which the decision was always deem- 
ed final ; but, till that sentence should be pronounced, they 
were in duty bound to obey their Bishop in all things as 
they had hitherto done. 

“ That, even In the very earliest age of the church, ap- 
peals were made from the disputes or decisions of one 
church, to the Apostles or Bishops of other churches met 
in Synod, is rendered indisputable by what we road In the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles ; and every one 
must perceive, that the calling together of such Synods, oc- 
casionally, was, in that age , more particularly necessary to 
prese r v e the unity of the church, which it everywhere re- 
presented in the New Testament, as one body, of which 
Christ is the head. The Bishop of thechief city of the pro- 
vince had, generally, the privilege of convoking such Synods, 
and of presiding in them when met ; but though the Pres- 
byters ofteu sat with the Bishops in Synod, and reasoned 
on the subjects that were under discussion, there is not on 
record a’ single Synod in the Primitive Church, in which 
the Presbyters appear to have given a judicial or legislative 
vote. They frequently, indeed, e x pre s sed their acquies- 
cence in the decision of the Synod, as the Deacons, and even 
the laity who were present, sometimes did ; bnt the decision 
itself was the decision of the Bishops alone.** 

Bishop Gleig next proceeds to apply his general prin- 
ciples to the particular case of the communion over which 
he presides ; a part of his task, which, as it has a refer- 


ence to certain matters of detail, does not admit of a con- 
venient analysis. We can perceive, however, from the 
cautions which are administered, and the insinuations 
which are conveyed, that there is nothing perfect under 
the sun ; and that even an Episcopal church, if it were to 
meet frequently for business, would exhibit some symp- 
toms of that frailty incident to human nature which has, 
ever since the world began, prevented men from being 
“ of one mind in a house.” He concludes by saying, 

“lam aware, tiuit, by some who may hear, or perhaps 
road this discourse, I shall be contemptuously called a high 
churchman ; but * to be a high churchman, In the only 
sense which the word can be allowed to bear, as applicable 
to any In the present day,* and more especially to any In 
our church— I my, with a prelate* in whose footsteps I 
should be proud to tread, even at a distance, 4 God forbid 
that this should cease to be my public pretension, my pride, 
my glory.* I trust, however, that I may appeal to you, 
my brethren, to bear witness, that my firm belief in the 
apostolical origin of the three orders of Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon, has never made me a tyrannical or troublesome 
Overseer of those who are placed under my pastoral super- 
intendence, though I have never failed, and I trust never 
shall fail, to maintain, with the u tmos t of my poor abili- 
ties, the rights of my own order, as well as the rights of 
theirs.” t 

We take not upon ns r to determine whether or not 
Bishop Gleig belongs to the order of churchmen, with 
whom he appears so willing to suffer the martyrdom of 
public opinion ; but we have no difficulty in asserting, that 
he belongs to that class of reasoners whose judgment 
will always be received with respect, and whose argu- 
ments will lead even those to think whom they do not 
fully convince. Did we belong to the communion of 
which the Bishop is a member, we should be inclined to 
take our place on that particular side, if there be more 
than one, which he adorns with so much learning and 
talent. 

Four Years in Southern Africa. By Cowper Rose, 

Royal Engineers. London. Henry Colburn and 

Richard Bentley. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 308. 

This is a very pleasant piece of desultory reading, — 
somewhat superficial, but nevertheless affording frequent 
snatches of Information, which may be turned to good 
account. The author resided first at the Cape, and after- 
wards at Graham's Town, the capital of Albany, seven 
hundred miles to the north-east of the Cape, whence he 
frequently crossed the frontiers of the colony, and made 
various excursions into Kafferland. The contents of his 
work are principally extracted from letters which he wrote 
to his brother daring his residence in this part of the 
world. The style is easy, and the descriptions of man- 
ners and s c ener y are often spirited ; hut there is a want 
of scientific knowledge, and of any regular design in the 
hook. It fa rather a piece of pleasant gossip concerning 
the Dutch settlers and the savage aborigines, than a work 
of grave authority and important instruction. Instead, 
therefore, of examining its materials with the nice eye of 
a critic, we prefer gleaning a few of those passages which 
pleased us on perusal, and which will not lose any of their 
interest by being detached from the context. Our ex- 
tracts will, moreover, enable oar readers to form a fair 
opinion of Mr Rose’s merits as a writer : 

Lcxuaus in Southern Africa .— 1 44 Now, though all 
the subjects of interest I have been describing are rather of 
the savage order, you are by no means to infer that we are 
4 out of humanity's reach,' or whollv deprived of communi- 
cation with the polished world. No : we hear every nine 
days from Cape Town, the African seat of government, 
learning and science— -laugh if you will — and we receive the 
English newspapers, and read the advertisements of Warw 
reoe blacking, and Charles Wright's vinous wines, and the 
mysterious hints of changes in the Ministry, and the an- 
nouncement of a new Premier, who is dead before hislong- 
■ought-for dignity is known in Africa. Then we have 

• Bishop Horsley* 
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Walter Scott's last work, which has ceased to be his last 
before we get it ; for where do they not reach ? and some- 
times the novel of a day cornea, heaven knows how, among 1 
us. Think of reading Almack's in a place where, when a 
ball b given— no common event— the silk-stockinged ankle 
Is exhibited in its descent from an ox waggon, and the beasts 
are turned oat to graze aroond until the dance Is over I 
Believe not, then, that I find this remote spot doll, though 
It is the fashion to pity those who are banished to it; for, to 
me it unites varied sources of interest, all speaking of anew 
and unsettled state of society, an approximation of the arti- 
ficial refinements of life, with the trash, free, bold habits of 
the savage robber.” — Pp. 68-9. 

* Paoors or a Karri* Girl's Love.— m There was one 
young and finely-formed girl in the group, with her wild 
fexprasrive eyes, and beautiful teeth, on whom I flatter my- 
self with having made an impression. Her mode of showing 
it was singular ;— She picked some vermin from the hairy 
side of her carosse, ana offered them to me ; and, on my 
exhibiting some symptoms of disgust, laughed most heartily 
at my fastidiousness, and put one in her mouth, to show that 
ft was good. It was the first murk of attachment which 
I had received since I left Cape Town, and I was affected 
accordingly ; and had but the refin e ment of se n ti men t bem 
added to so touching a proof of lo ve — had she but sung, 

* J give thee all, I can no more, 

Though poor the offering be,’ 

I know not what the consequences might have been.” 

A Karri* Cum. — “ The Kaffera, among whom we 
had paand the night, are the nearest to our frontier line, and 
bear the character of great plunderers, and even among the 
tribes are considered desperate, and called the Murderer* 
JSnno, their chie£ is a singular old mao, to whom I after- 
wards paid another visit, and was interested by some pecu- 
liarities characteristic of the mingled simplicity, cunning, 
god feeling of the savage. 

M In an excursion that I made with the Landrost of Al- 
bany into Kafferiand, our first night's halt was near this 
tribe, and w« were in consequence honoured with the Chief's 
company, and with that of his principal followers, some 
crouching down in the tent, while others choked up the 
entrance with their tall forms. We were dining, ana food 
was given to Enno, who, I observed, always distributed a 

E ortlon of it to his followers On receiving a potato, and 
fa being told that he might have them in his own country 
with very little trouble, be slowly and calmly answered, 4 1 
am very old, too old to learn new things ; but I will take 
gvery thing that you will give me.’ We laughed, and told 
him that it was a very clever answer. < Yes, I have lived a 
long time in the worn, and have learned cunning, ’ was 
bis reply. 

“ The manner in which he tried to procure a present was 
fcmusinr. « It was not for the sake of the present, but that 
It would be asked of him by others whether the Landrost 
bad passed through his country ; and on his answering, 
Yes, they would enquire what present he had received; and 
^vben he should say None, they would naturally reply, Then 
you must have behaved ill to him, for he is very generous.’ 
He was a strange being, and possessed more talent than any 
Kaffer I ever saw, his words coming from him very slowly 
and innocently, while there was a slight twinkle in his small 
sunken eye that belled his Ups. 1 saw a white Kaffer 
among Enno's tribe, a hideous being, daubed with red clay ; 
and, on enquiry, found that it was the son of the Chief ; 
and heard that, on Enno's being teased about his colour, 
and hints thrown out of unfair play on the part of his wife, 
be laughed it off, and asked if they bad never known a black 
cow have a white calf. One more anecdote, and I have 
done with him. He was at the Landroet's house, and, in 
order to see its effect upon him, a lady was seated at the 
piano playing a simple air, (and seldom has it been my 
chance to hear any one who played so sweetly,) when the 
old man, who was listening intently, suddenly stopped her, 
saying, * That is enough ; It reminds me of tne lues of my 
child ; and it tells me I should go home and cry.* The 
child to whom he alluded, and to whose death Enno often 
recurs, was shot on some occasion by the Cape Corps. 

“ Nothing can be in s tro n g er contrast, than the wonder- 
ing savage that fa sometimes seen in our towns, surrounded 
by all that fa strange, by a thousand things that apeak to 
him of bfa hopeless inferiority : and the same being in his 
own beautiful country, where his energies and his know- 
ledge are fully equal to every circumstance that can occur.” 
— Pp. 90—8. 

Hottektox Womxx.— 1 11 1 believe that when the English 


flocked to see the Hottentot woman, of whom so decent an 
exhibition was made, the greater part thought that she was 
a phenomenon in her own country, and were by no means 
aware that the females of a whole people scarcely yielded to 
her in any point of beauty. This strange formation comes 
on after tney have borne children, for tneir figures, while 
young, are frequently remarkably fine ; the form of their 
necks, shoulders, and arms, being generally good: their 
walk, too, fa easy and elastic, and some of the movements of 
their dances, in which they twist beneath each other's arms, 
their steps keeping time to their voices, would do credit to 
a ball-room. They possess a very quick and accurate ear 
for music, and sing the hymns they learn at the Missionary 
Institutions very sweetly. In Italy or Spain, were their 
voices boras on the evening breeze in the Hymn to the Vir- 
gin, the sentimental traveller would be in ecstasies ; but to 
admire creatures with noses and mouths so peculiar, would 
betray a sad want of taste.'— Pp. 109, 108. . 

A Night-scene in Cafeaela.— ‘ “ There was no moon, 
but the stars shone in brightness and in beauty on a dark- 
blue sky. I listened, and at times caught wild, remote 
sounds— the nameless sounds of night. Who that has passed 
a night In savage solitudes, has not felt how distinct its 
sounds are from those of day, has not d is covered a voice and 
a language in the night-wind as it moaned by, different 
from the rath of any sound on which the son ever shone,— 
like spirit-warnings from the past ? I listened, and could 
imagine^ "\n the distant booming hollow noises, that hun- 
dreds of elephants were crossing the hills, and again all was 
still as deatn ; and then would come the wild melancholy 
bowl of the wolf, and its short whoop, the next nearer than 
the first, and then, by sending a brighter flame from the 
fire, all again would be hushed ; and then the stillness was 
interrupted by the croak of the ni$ht-raven as it sailed down 
the mvin& catching the scent ot the dead elephant ; that 
ceased, and I heaped more dry wood upon the tire, until it 
threw up its bright flame gleaming with an indistinct and 
lurid lignt on the surrounding bushes. Then came a strange 
noise, as of some animal that was approaching us : it came 
nearer, and roused my little companion, who said it wasthe 
hyena with its hideous laugh and chatter— the most wild, 
unnatural sound that breaks the silence of night in these 
tremendous solitudes. The moniing-star rose over the dark 
brow of the mountain — the first signs of day followed. We 
took our guns and lighted sticks from the fire, and left 
our bivouac, rather anxious to join our companions, and to 
break a fhst of nearly four-and-twenty hours.”— Pp. 996-8. 

A TiAViLLxa’s Feelings.— * I looked back from the 
last hill from which it was visible, on Wesleyville, with Its 
humble white cottages crowning the gentle slope, and shaded 
by their bright mimosas ; on its fields and gardens that lay 
near the stream, whose waters flowed so calmly and coolly 
beneath the trees; and I thought that I had never beheld a 
scene so calculated for rest and happiness. Such are the 
thoughts that arise on viewing many a spot which we are 
borne quickly past on life's swift current, and on which we 
look bock with regret and longings. To destroy the phan- 
tasy, it would only be ne c es sa ry to grant the wish ; for we 
are then quickly made to feel— 

* How ill the scene that offers rest, 

And heart that cannot rest, agree.* 

The feeling was but of a moment; and when I looked 
forward, I was ready to exclaim, * No ; I would not ex- 
change the excitement of iny present situation, with that 
airy outline of beautiful mountains, and those dusky wild 
groups around me, for all that life could offer of refinement 
and tranquillity.* **— P. 159. 

This book is well adapted for those who wish to obtain 
some notion of the customs and manners of Southern 
Africa, without any dose study or much intellectual ex- 
ertion. 


The Life of a Midshipman ; a Tale founded on Facts t 
and intended to correct an injudicious predilection in 
Boys for the Life of a Sailor, London. Henry Col- 
burn and Richard Bentley. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 264. 

We are well pleased with the design of this work, the 
more especially as we think something of the kind was 
needed to counteract the many books of an opposite ten- 
dency which have issued from the press of this country, 
and which have too often had the effect of inducing boy* 
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of an ardent temperament and lively imagination, to sacri- 
fice their happiness for life, in pursuit of a phantom which 
they had been rashly led to believe was to be found only 
on the deck of a man-of-war. There are, no doubt, persons 
to whom the sea is, of all others, the most suitable and de- 
lightful of professions ; but there are many others who de- 
vote themselves to it on the slenderest and most childish 
motives. By some early and accidental association of ideas, 
happiness is united with this peculiar mode of life, and a 
choice is made before reason or experience can possibly 
have suggested a cause for judicious preference. The 
author of the work before us Informs us in his preface, 
that he is himself a sufferer from the error against which 
it is his olyect to guard his youthful reader. “ I was 
caught," he says, “ by the specious allurements of the pro- 
fession ; my mind fixed solely on its pleasures, without 
waiting to scrutinize the pains which accompany them ; 
in an unguarded moment I entered on board a ship of 
war, and though forty years of my life have been spent 
in the service, I have not, to this hour, grown inured or 
reconciled to the annoyances which betrayed themselves 
after the first forty hours I spent on board ; — so much for 
a hasty attachment to a pursuit for which, by nature, I 
was never Intended." To this he judiciously adds, — “ To 
my young friends for whom this little work is designed, 
I have but one word to say. I do not, by any means, 
wish to depredate the life of a sailor in your estimation ; 
I merely wish to show it to you as it is, and leave it for 
you to form your own estimates of its advantages. It 
combines many allurements with numerous privations ; 
but so does almost every other pursuit in life ; and if you 
are prepared to take the bitter with the sweet, and know 
accurately the proportion they bear to each other before 
you make your election, I have little doubt but your 
choice will be a happy one, and my object will be fully 
attained." In furtherance of this object, we are presented 
with a "round unvarnished tale," simply and prettily told. 
There is no exaggeration, no scenes of imaginary distress ; 
the whole is a picture of what occurs every day ; and, 
whilst we conceive that a perusal of this book wiU divert 
the thoughts of many young persons from a profession for 
which they were never intended, it will not prevent one 
truly hardy and adventurous spirit from braving the dan- 
gers and the glories of the sea. 


Court de Literature Francaise. Par M. ViUemain. A , 

Paris. — ViUemain' t Course of French Literature. 
1829 . 

Evzar nation, in judging of its own literary produc- 
tions, or of those of other countries, will be found to form 
a different estimate of their value from that formed by 
its neighbours. Each has a standard of excellence which 
is essen t ially and distinctly its own. It is true, pro- 
gressions and changes take place in this standard; but 
still the national differences remain. In general, the opi- 
nion formed by a country of its own literature, is higher 
than that entertained of it by other countries. While 
Shakspeare’s immortal genius was applauded to the echo 
in England, Voltaire, the chief critic, and the dramatic 
idol, of France, talked of “ Hamlet" as “ one of those 
monstrous farces that the English call tragedies," and 
wondered “ that" it could be tolerated in a country that had 
produced Cato ! But France now judges more wisely of 
our Drama, and borrows largely from it. Collision of 
opinion is favourable to truth, and we are, therefore, at all 
times anxious to pay due attention to the criticisms of 
foreigners upon our more distinguished authors. It is 
with this view that we beg to introduce M. Villemain to 
our readers. He is at present held in high estimation in 
Paris, where he delivers lectures on Belles Lettres, a se- 
lection from which he has now published. The short 
extracts we are about to make exhibit views of two of 
our most celebrated historians somewhat different from 


the opinions which generally prevail in this country ; bat 
appear to us to contain much truth, though die Influence 
of French literature over that of England is too much 
exaggerated when it is remarked of English historians 
generally, — “ I see in the English historical school the 
impress of Montesquieu and Voltaire: both that phi- 
losophical liberty, and that superior reasoning, of which 
they set the example. Rob er ts on himself, the wise, the 
religious Robertson, as well as the sceptical and lively 
Hume, steadily follow the path of Montesquieu and Vol- 
taire." 

After sketching the moral and intellectual qualities re- 
quired by an historian, M. ViUemain asks, — “ Has Hums 
realized this type which I have endeavoured to trace ? 
Far from it. His reasoning is elevated ; bis understand- 
ing fuU of sagacity ; his style elegant and pure; but 
almost none of the higher qualities of the mind are found 
in his work. He has no ardent zeal for accuracy : he is 
easily satisfied. You will often find material errors. 
This sometimes arises from his having a contempt for his 
subject. Neither do we always find in Hume a sufficient 
love of humanity or of liberty." Regarding the manner 
in which Hume has arranged his work, M. Villemain 
says, that, following Voltaire, he has “ broken it down 
too much into parts, dividing into chapters human life, 
and the existence of nations ; throwing on one side the 
arts, commerce, literature, and the sciences, under all 
forms, and then placing on the other men and events." 
He instances, in support of this charge, the chapters at 
the end of the reigns of Elisabeth and of James. To 
Hume's style, our author objects that it is uniform through- 
out, In barbarous and in civilized times, and holds up his 
countrymen, Chateaubriand, in his romance of Rend, and 
a young writer, Thiery, in his history of the Normans, 
as having avoided this defect. We confess we regard 
this criticism as over-refined. We do not see what good 
would arise from an author’s adapting his style to the 
various epochs of history ; and the works referred to by 
M. Villemain by no means support his objection, as they 
both treat of ancient times alone, and do not embrace a 
variety of epochs. 

M There is a certain neutral tone," says our anthor, u In 
the writings of both Hume and Robertson. Imagination 
is the quality which was awanting iu these otherwise 
superior men. They were both indebted to study and 
natural intelligence, bat were not assisted by the actual 
pr e s en ce of great events." Alluding to the introduction to 
Charles the Fifth, he says, “ It would seem that the his- 
torian had forgotten this very simple truth, that In order 
to be brief, he should be characteristic ; that if he says 
little, that little should have something striking that would 
live in remembrance. If you suppress many circumstances, 
preserve others with something so lively or singular about 
them that the mind will never lose hold of them. Ro- 
bertson, on the contrary, tells us, that a certain barbarous 
people, the invaders of civilised Europe, had In a high 
degree a passion for fanaticism and war. This is what 
he puts in his narrative ; but the characters of this wild 
ferocity, the very singular picture of a camp of barba- 
rians— 4he multitude pressing round the bard of the Fo- 
rest, singing warlike verses ; their old men and children 
weeping because they could not follow their sons or their 
parents to the battle-— all this Robertson throws into his 
notes : this is what is wanting in the body of his work." 
M. Villemain is also of opinion, that Robertson’s account 
of Luther Is particularly tame. After noticing the way 
in which Luther is made to speak by the historian, he 
remarks, “ If Luther spoke thus, he was a very reason 
able and very calm man; how then did he agitate so 
violently the minds of men? Luther is made to speak se 
Robertson himself would have done. Can it be believed 
I that we are presented with the real character of Lather, 
i after it has been corrected as Ducis corrected Shakspeare, 
— after it has been reduced into forms academically de- 
signed ? It is thus that unfaithfulness arise* from the 
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mhrfortttne of the historian not having enough of imagi- 
nation and passion.” 

These extracts will suffice as a specimen of M. Ville- 
m sin’s manner of criticism. There is much freedom of 
thought throughout the work. The style is somewhat 
rhetorical, but is distinguished by considerable clearness 
and precision; the lectures are enlivened by occasional 
anecdotes of eminent men, and we can recommend them 
to our readers with confidence. 


Epicharis, an Historical Tragedy . By the Author of 
Granby. Represented for the first time at Drury- Lane 
Theatre, October 14th, 1829. London. Henry Col- 
burn and Richard Bentley. 1829. 

We have been disappointed in this tragedy it is cold, 
and meagre, and unpoeticaL There is no strong interest 
attached to the plot, no fine perception of human nature 
In the delineation of any of the characters, and no lofty 
or impassioned thoughts, clothed in vigorous and anima- 
ted language, in the whole play. It is a dull, tame piece 
of respectable mediocrity, dearly proving, that though Mr 
Lister may write a tolerably successful novel, which, we 
believe, “ Granby” was, he is altogether unfit to tread in 
the footsteps of the tragic muse. Besides, he has either 
choeen a bad subject, or else he 1ms spoiled it by his mode 
of handling it. We take little or no interest in any of 
the persons of his drama ; and instead of the catastrophe 
being naturally evolved from the previous events, which 
ought to rise, one out of another, like a flight of steps, the 
different acts are dumsily tacked together, and the fourth 
and fifth would be quite as intelligible, though the pre- 
ceding three were left out altogether. The whole looks 
ill-digested, or rather the product of a mind incapa b l e of 
taking a dear and comprehensive view of the subject. 
From the use made of Volusius Proculus, in the second 
act, we are naturally led to believe, that he is to be an im- 
portant person in the conduct of the plot ; but instead of 
this, we never meet with' him again after the first scene 
of the third act ; and the interest is ultimatdy made to 
turn upon quite a different point from that to which it 
Is directed at the outset. This is very unskilful ; and 
the truth is, there is no plot at all in the piece. There 
is a conspiracy formed against Nero ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Subrius Flavius, all the conspirators are actu- 
ated by unworthy motives. Flavius is attached to Epi- 
charis, a Greek freed woman, and to her he communicates 
the conspiracy. Through her imprudence, it reaches the 
ear of Nero, and the natural consequence is, that Subrius 
and his friends are condemned to death, only the author 
is pleased to take the three last acts to get them all di*- 
patched. The death of most of them is rather a relief 
to the reader. At the very conclusion, Flavius is ordered 
to execution, upon which Epicharis, who had been pre- 
viously rather severely handled by the Emperor, swallows 
poison, and dies so instantaneously thereupon, that we 
conclude it must have been Prussic add. It is evident 
that there is here no scope for variety of action ; and 
without variety of action, a tragedy is a dead letter. We 
have, instead, long consultations by the conspirators, which 
generally end in nothing ; and then we have long com- 
plaints by Subrius Flavius ; and the consequence is, that 
the business of the play creeps on, and the reader sleeps 
by the way. Yet “ Epicharis” has been acted success 
fuMy ; and this shows two things, — 1st, That there need 
not be a great deal of intrinsic talent in a play to make it 
go down with a mired audience ; and, 2d, That there j 
was never a more favourable opening for dramatic writers 
than at present, since every possible enco u rag e ment is 
held out to them, that they may rescue, if possible, the 
stage from the stigma which has of late years been attach- 
ing to it. We feel strongly convinced, that the day is 
not far distant when some dramatic writers will appear 
worthy to sustain our ancient reputation in this depart- 
ment of literature ; and when they do, the tragedy of 
“ Epicharis” will never more be beard of. 


Transaction* of the Literary and Antiquarian Society of 

Perth* VoL I. 4to. Perth : Printed by R. Morri- 
son, for the Society. 1827. 

Authors and publishers are such a busy generation, 
that we feel ourselves sufficiently tasked, in our character 
of newsmen of the literary world, to keep up with the 
helter-skelter race of novelty ; and can seldom indulge in 
that pleasing leisure, which would allow us to cast a 
glance backwards on old favourites, and, under the in- 
spiration of their society, compile retrospective reviews. 
In order to become the subject of one of these, a book 
must be decidedly interesting, and must, moreover, be 
placed, by some lucky chance, into our bands at the right 
moment. This has been the fate of the first, and, as yet, 
the only volume of the Perth Literary and Antiquarian 
Society's Transactions, which we were under the neces- 
sity of consulting for the elucidation of some obscure mat- 
ters in the depositions of the witnesses in the prosecutions 
for accession to the Gowrie Conspiracy — a necessity which 
has brought to our notice a very creditable product of the 
literary garden of Scotland, over every shoot of which it 
is our most immediate and pleasing task to keep watch. 

This society was instituted on the 16th of December, 
1784, at the suggestion, and by the active exertions, of 
Mr Scott, then senior minister of Perth. Its original 
plan restricted the exertions of its members to investiga- 
ting the History, and preserving the Antiquities and Re- 
cords of Scotland generally, and more particularly of 
the district with which it was immediately connected. 
As soon as the plan became generally known, a number 
of distinguished antiquarians and literary characters wrote 
to the society, expressing their approbation and wish te 
co-operate in its views. This general sympathy encou- 
raged the body to extend its original plan ; and it assumed, 
in consequence, the name, which it still bears, of the 
“ Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth.” About 
the beginning of the year 1786, the funds of the society 
were found to have accumulated sufficiently to admit of 
the purchase of some books as the commencement of a 
library. Daring the turbulent period which elapsed from 
1792 to 1802, the society seemed to be in abeyance. In 
the latter year it began to revive ; and in the year 1806, 
a charter and seal of cause was obtained from the magie- 
I tratee of Perth. Up to the year 1818, the museum and 
library of the society were kept in a closet adjoining the 
Perth Public Library. They were then removed to an 
apartment in the same building, and, in 1819, proper 
cases were fitted up for their preservation. Owing te 
the want of such repositories, many manuscripts and other 
valuable donations previously presented to the society have 
been lost ; but lines that period, they have been most 
carefully preserved, and have increased rapidly, both in 
number and value. In 1822, the subscribers to a monu- 
ment pr o posed to be erected to the memory of Thomas 
Hay Mlnshull of Glenalmond, offered to construct that 
building so as to contain halls for the Public Library of 
the city and the Museum of the Literary and Antiqua- 
rian Society, provided the two institutions would raise 
funds for fitting up the interior of their respective halls. 
The offer was accepted ; and the hall of the society was 
opened for the first time on the 2d June, 1824. Its col- 
lection of books, natural curiosities, and works of art, is 
daily increasing ; and the society, with a liberality wor- 
thy of Imitation, keep a person who attends at the Mu- 
seum an hour every day, for the purpose of showing it 
gratuitously to strangers. 

The volume of the Society's Transactions, which now 
lies upon our table, is a satisfactory proof of the import- 
ance and interest of the subjects which engage Its atten- 
tion, and, at the same time, of the talents and perseve- 
rance which its members bring to the performance of their 
respective tasks. The first part contains some of the 
moot Interesting historical communications made to the So- 
ciety ; the second, the catalogue of the Museum.’ Among 
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the former are “ Copies of papers relative to a Translation 


of the University of St Andrews to Perth in 1697-8,” 
which throw light both on that unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange the sites of our academical institutions more com- 
paodionsly for the wants of the country, and also on the 
original foundation of the University ; “ Summary of the 
evidence on the Gowrie Conspiracy, with plans of Gowrie 
House,” an able paper, to which both we and Mr J. P. 
Lawson are much indebted ; and “ The History of Scot- 
tish Affairs, particularly during the reign of Charles L, 
by Mr James Wilson, burgher of Dumfries,” respecting 
the author of which we are very desirous to obtain some 
Information. The contents of tbs Museum are : — I. The 
Library, a small, but valuable, collection of good solid 
Jwoks, chiefly relating to historical and antiquarian sub- 
jects. — II. Medals and coins — Grecian, few — Roman, 
pretty complete — English and Scottish, increasing. The 
collection is arranged chronologically. We are rather 
Astonished that the Library contains no copy of Ander- 
son’s Diplomats ScotiaB, a valuable work, particularly as 
regards the history of Scottish coins. — I II. Natural His- 
tory. The specimens in this department are not yet suf- 
ficiently numerous to admit of scientific arrangement. 
.The cabinet of minerals, arranged according to the system 
of Professor Jameson, might, however, be easily made the 
nucleus of a valuable mineral ogical collection. The situa- 
tion of Perth, too, is favourable for such an undertaking. 
But no member of the society seems as yet to have devo- 
ted much attention to this subject. — IV. Antiquities and 
.Curiosities — rather deficient. 

Perth boasts of several inhabitants not unknown in 
the literary and scientific world, and we are glad to see 
their names In the list of the society's members. We 
look with an eye of interest on all such institutions, re- 
garding them as admirably calculated for keeping awake 
those habits of intellectual exertion, which are so apt to 
become dormant in those whose fortune has allotted to 
them a provincial residence. The capital of every coun- 
try must always be the mart and centre of literary enter- 
prise; but it needs constant fresh supplies from the coun- 
try, and the more widely the spirit is diffused, the more 
valuable these supplies will prove. 


Stories of a Bride, By the Author of the Mummy. 

In 3 void® 8vo* London. Henry Colburn and Rich- 
ard Bentley. 1829. Pp. 307, 322, and 296. 

The heroine of this work commences it by relating her 
own history. She is the daughter of a rich and some- 
what fanciful nobleman, who, having at first neglected 
her education entirely, and afterwards secured her a very 
superficial breeding under the superintendence of a fa- 
shionable sister, dies, and leaves her to her state, and the 
Importunities of lovers. Under the chaperonage of her 
aunt, she wheels from the town to the country, from 
England to the Continent, from the Continent to Eng- 
land, and back again to the Continent, until she at length 
settles for a time at Vienna. There she manages to foil 
In love, and captivate a handsome, clever, and extremely 
affected English nobleman. After their marriage, she 
Insists that the marriage jaunt shall be taken in Hun- 
gary. They have scarcely entered the country, when 
they encounter a mysterious sort of a beggar, who, in re- 
turn for their generosity, bestows upon them a bundle of 
his compositions. Some days after, Milord breaks his 
leg, In consequence of an overturn of the carriage ; and 
during his convalescence, his bride reads to him the beg- 
gar’s MSS. They consist of three Tales, — the Mystic, 
the Rational, and the Treasure Seeker. The Mystic is 
the story of a young enthusiastic student, son of an influ- 
ential burgher of Trieste, whose mystical notions expose 
him to the seductions of the Carbonari ; who is conse- 
quently implicated, in a frustrated attempt of that body 
to make themselves masters of Trieste, and throw off the 
Austrian yoke; and who, by this unlucky connexion, | 


draws ruin on himself and his father’s house. The Ra- 
tional is a young nobleman, whose principles verge upon 
Atheism and Materialism, but who is convicted of a cer- 
tain lurking un philosophical weakness, by a stratagem of 
his pretty cousin, and pays her for the lesson by marry- 
ing her. The Treasure Seeker contains the romantic 
adventures of a Hungarian nobleman, which serve to in- 
troduce and display some of the characteristics of a class 
of men, who, in the distant valleys of the Carpathian 
mountains, devote themselves to the search of treasures, 
which they believe to have been hid there by the follow- 
ers of Attila. 


The Housekeeper's Ledgers a Plain and Easy Plan of 
keeping Accurate Accounts of the Expenses of House- 
keeping , frc. frc. By William Kitchiner, M.D. Lon- 
don. Whittaker & Co. 1829. 

Da KircHiNan did much in his time, and in his own 
way, for literature, as is attested hy the variety of hie lu- 
cubrations, and the peculiar talent displayed in each. 
Among them we may particularly mention his National, 
Loyal, and Sea Songa-his Instructions in Singing — his 
Economy of the Eyes, Spectacles, Telescopes, and Opera* 
glasses a n d his Art of Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life. Alas! bis Instructions in this last department 
served him but little, for he died in the prime of man- 
hood. The Scriptures say, “ There is a time appointed 
for all men to die and Shakspeare says. Death 44 will 
seize the Doctor too accordingly. Death did seize the 
Doctor. Not, however, until he had given us, in addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned, his Cook's Oracle 
— his Traveller’s Oracle — his Housekeeper's Oracl e — a n d 
his Housekeeper’s Ledger. Whatever his subject may 
be, the Doctor always writes practically, and con amort. 
For his enthusiastic love of sea songs and national music 
we should place him beside Charles Dibdin; for whole- 
some rales regarding eating, drinking, and sleeping, we 
should rank him with Cornaro ; for knowledge of eye- 
glasses, we should doss him with A die, the optician ; for 
his acquaintance with culinary matters, we should place 
him with Meg Dods and Mrs Dalgaims on one hand, 
and Ude, Jarrin, and Glasse, on the other ; for his strict 
attention to morality, we should have no hesitation to 
lay him on the same shelf with Dr Blair himself; and 
for a je ne sais quoi sort of dry humour which runs 
through his books, we should remark that “ Rest unique 
en son genre.” 

But our business at pre s e n t is more immediately with 
the Housekeeper's Ledger, — a work which we reooro- 
mend to all new-married ladles who are anxious to be 
initiated into the many mysteries of housekeeping, and 
likewise to housekeepers of every description. The con- 
tents, exclusive of the Ledger part of the work, are classed 
under the following amusing heads; — The Elements of 
Domestic Economy — Memorial in behalf of Sapper 
against Dinner — The 'Tis Bats, (a curious poem,) set to 
music — Old Exactly’s Method — Hints on Economy, by 
Messrs Managewell, Justenough, and Makeitdo — Tom 
Thrifty on the Pleasure of Early Rising — Excellent Rule 
of Admiral Ever-ready, and Tom Thrifty's Maxima. The 
Aeoount of Housekeeping at the end of the volume for 
every day, week, and month of the year, is calculated to 
be highly useful. There are also Abstracts of Expe ns e s , 
Tables of Wages, Receipts, foe., which make the whole 
complete, and will, no doubt, be turned to good account 
by those who purchase the work, as the Belfast men any, 
for the ensuing year. 


Composition and Punctuation familiarlg explained, for 
those who have neglected the study of Grammar. By 
Justin Brenan. London. Effingham Wilson. 1829. 
12mo. Pp. 144. 

Wa have read this little book with much satisfaction. 
Something of the kind has bean long wanted, and the 
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want is now very ingeniously supplied. u My ofcjject,” 
says the author, “ is to instruct those who know bow to 
read and write, but who are unacquainted with grammar. 
I propose, strange as it may appear, to show such per- 
sous how they may compose sentences, of which they 
may not at least be ashamed, and bow they may express 
meaning intelligibly, without exciting a laugh at their 
expense.” This object Mr Brenan has attained in a sim- 
ple and agreeable manner, and we therefore confidently 
recommend his book to those whose early education has 
been neglected, and who are now afraid to enter upon all 
the difficulties of grammar. We shall oursdves present 
copies of it to several mechanics and others in whose pro- 
gress we take an interest. We think it right, however, 
to mention, that we hold different opinions from Mr 
Brenan regarding the usefulness of the semi-comma, the 
importance of the dash, and the proper application, in 
several instances, of will and shall 


Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John 
Shipp, late a Lieutenant in his Majesty's 87 th Regiment. 
Written by Himself. 3 vols. Second Edition. Lon- 
don. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 

W« noticed the first edition of this work at some length, 
and with the praise which it deserved. An impression 
of 1000 copies has been sihce sold, and a second edition 
called for. We are not surprised at this, for it is an in- 
teresting and well-written book. Some additions have 
been made, and, in particular, “ Hints to Young Subal- 
terns,” to which, and to the observations on the pernicious 
effects of corporal punishment in the British army, we 
would especially direct attention. 


Letters on the Herring Fishing in the Moray Frith. By 
the Author of M Poems written in the leisure hours of 
a Journeyman Mason.” Inverness. 1829. Pp. 50. 

In the note accompanying the copy of these letters, 
with which we have been favoured, the author says ; — 
“ Allow me to present you with the enclosed pamphlet 
on the Herring Fishing. With several faults, his dis- 
covery of which encourages the author to hope that he 
may one day write more correctly, it has the merit of 
containing some information, which, perhaps, lay beyond 
the reach of the mere literary man, and some remarks 
on character, which could only be made in a peculiar and 
unusual point of observation. The circumstance of its 
being the first work on the Herring Fishing which has 
been written by one practically acquainted with the art 
of catching herrings, may give it a kind of claim to half 
a page of your interesting Journal.” To this just appre- 
ciation of the merits of tike pamphlet we have only to 
add, that were herring fishing more of a literary subject, 
we could very easily show that these letters contain a 
great deal of excellent sense, and much practical informa- 
tion. The style, too, is remarkably vigorous and chaste. 


Recueil de Phrases utiles erux Etrangers Voyageant en 

Angleterre. Nowelle Edition, corrigSe et augmenUe. 

A Londres. Ches Samuel Leigh. 1830. 12mo. 

Pp. 193. 

This is a useful work, both for Frenchmen and those 
who are studying French. It is a work, too, which is not 
a mere servile imitation of former RecueUs , but is care- 
fully adapted to the present state of society and amuse- 
ments in England. “ Les Editeurs ont tdchl de se mettre 
k la place du voyageur lui-m&me d son arrivle ; ils se 
sont pdnetrds des see besoins, de see idees, et de ses d&- 
•Irs.” What more could a foreigner wish ? 


La Colombe et Le Ver Luisant ; deux Contes traduits de 
L'AUemand. Suivis Des Enfans dansle Hois, Ballade 
traduite de L' Anglais. A l’usage des Jeunes Sieves de 
M. Schoaberg. Aberdeen lo29. 12mo, pp. 58. 

This is a very nice little school-book, and very prettily 
executed. The stories from the German are interesting, 
and well translated. The poetical French version of 
u The Babes In the Wood ” is also simple and pretty. 


THE DRAMA* 

We conceive nothing to be move tiresome than to make 
remarks upon an actor or actress, which, with some slight 
modifications, have been made at least fifty thousand times 
before. The sum of all that can be said of Miss Paton, 
(the name by which Lady William Lennox is known on 
the stage) is, that for the last seven or eight years, she has 
been the best female vocalist on the English boards, that 
she is very much liked in Edinburgh, that she draws 
crowded houses, that she is encored in most of her songs, 
and that the manager has very wisely extended her en- 
gagement for another week. No doubt a few people may 
perhaps ask — that miserable few who have never had an 
opportunity of hearing her — what is her precise style of 
singing ? This is a question more easily asked than an- 
swered. It is impossible to explain very distinctly the 
! peculiarities of any voice whatever. We may remark, 
l however, generally, that whilst the leading feature of Miss 
Paton's voice certainly is, that it is an exquisite soprano , 

| it possesses, at the same time, so much compass and flexi- 
; bility, that it appears to be no less at home both in con- 
tralto and mezzo voce pamages. Her style is full of po- 
lish, and is remarkable for lady-like delicacy, grace, and 
sweetness of execution, more perhaps than for grandeur 
or originality of conception. It has been generally re- 
marked, that Miss Paton did not sing so well on the first 
! night of her appearance here as she has done since, and 
; thU has beat erroneously attributed to ill health. We 
know the real cause to have been simply her agitation on 
again coming before an Edinburgh audience, after an ab- 
sence of five years. So much did she feel this, that she 
could scarcely get through at all with her first song, 
“ Una voce poco fa,” a song in which she has so often 
elicited thunders of applause. It is to us a delightful 
thing to perceive sp much unaffected modesty and simple 
natural feeling in one who has been so long accustomed 
to all the honours which the stage can confer, and who 
has shone, and still shines no less conspicuously In the 
higher walks of private life. We shall not follow Miss 
Paton through all her songs ; there is something more or 
less delightful in every one of them, and we hope that 
when she leaves us, no long interval will elapse before she 
again visits her native city. 

If it is meant that Mr Larkin is to sustain all the first 
male parts in opera, we beg to state that the arrangement 
does not please us. When Thorne was here, it was the 
general opinion that he was not quite good enough for the 
line he undertook. Now Larkin is much inferior to 
Thorne. His style is more vulgar, and his notes are much 
more harsh. His voice ^ias perhaps more compass than 
Hart’s, but in the lower tones it is not nearly so rich and 
mellow. As a second singer, we should not object to Lar- 
kin, for he is on the whole better than Collier, but to 
have him palmed upon us as a first singer is particularly 
annoying. Thorne’s place is still to be filled up, and as we 
have a good deal of opera in our Theatre, the sooner the 
manager looks about him the better. We should like 
also to know exactly what Hart can do ? Why should he 
not be put into a part some night where he may have an 
opportunity of exerting all his powers. 

©Ri €Tetberu*. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SONG. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Row on, row on, thou cauldrife wave — 

YVeei may you fume, and growl, and grumble — 
Weel may you to the tempest rave, 

And down your briny mountains tumble ; 

For mony a heart thou hast made cm old 
Of firmest friend and fondest lover, 

Who lie in thy dark bosom pall'd, 

The garish green wave rolling over. 

' Upon thy waste of waters wide, 

Though ray'd in a' the dyes o' heaven, 

1 never turn my looks aside, 

But my poor heart wi' grief is riven ; 

For then on ane that loe'd me weel 
My heart will evermalr be turning ; 

An* oh ! *tis grievous aye to feel 

That there is nought for me but mourning. 

For whether he's alive or dead, 

In distant lands for maiden sighing, 

A captive into slavery led, 

Or in thy beds of amber lying, 

I cannot tell — I only know 

I loved him dearly, and forewarn'd him ; 

1 gave him thee in pain and woe, 

And thou hast never more return'd him. 

Still thou row'st on with sullen roar — 

A broken heart to thee is nothing ; 

Thou only lov'st to lash the shore, 

And jabber out thy thunder, frothing. 

Thy still small voice send to this creek. 

The wavy field of waters over ; 

Oh ! Spirit of the Ocean, speak ! 

And tell me where thou hold'st my love ! 

Motati-Benger. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED. 

I was a lad, a chubby lad, 

A curly-pated lad, 

When one forenoon I bade adieu 
To all the friends I had. 

And sail'd for India, with a heart 
Half merry and half sad. 

We cross’d the Line, and round the Cape 
We held our stormy way ; 

We toes'd beneath a tropic night, 

Burn'd 'Death a tropic day, 

And not till five long months were past, 
Cast anchor off Bombay. 

For many a year in Indian land 
I broil'd and toil'd full sore ; 

But finding I was getting rich. 

My lot I quietly bore, 

Still looking forward to the time 
I should return once more. 

At last it came, though not until 
The bloom of youth was flown, 

And till, when looking at my face, 

It hardly seem'd my own ; 

My eye was dim, my brow was bald, 

My cheek was whlty-brown. 

94 There's not a man in Edinburgh," 

Thus to myself I said, 

“ Will know me now, for more than half 
Of jny old friends are dead, 


And they who still remain will be 
As stiff and cold as lead." 

With heavy purse, but heavier heart, 

I slowly travell'd home ; 

And when at length I caught a glimpse 
Of high St Giles's dome, 

How freshly back into my heart 
Old thoughts began to come ! 

44 And shall I find thee still the same. 

Though friends be changed or lost, 

Auld Reekie ! whom my soul held dear 
On Coromandel's coast ? 

Thou hast not, queen of many a hill. 

Like me been tempest-tost !" 

Alas ! my native town teas changed ; 

I scarcely knew the place, 

For only here and there I caught 
The melancholy grace 
Of some remember'd feature still 
Unalter'd on its face ! 

Perchance twas fairer than before, 

Yet not so dear to me ; 

Why had they stolen my childhood's haunts 
When I was o'er the sea ? 

Why was there nought but stone and lima 
Where green fields used to be ? 

The Cal ton-hill was all cut up. 

The High-street all cut down, 

A churchyard was let out in shops,* 

The old 44 Nor' Loch" was gone ; 

And many a country road was now 
A street within the town ! 

Even Arthur's Seat look'd different now. 

For they bad pruned the Crags, 

And all the fine irregular rocks, 

That, like the horns on stags. 

Once jutted out, had gone to fill 
The civic money-bags. 

From every venerable place 
Patrician pride had fled ; 

In courts where nobles used to dwell 
Trade rear'd her noisy head ; 

And Fashion to a newer bride 
At the West End was wed. 

The grass grew green in George's Square, 

The Meadows were deserted ; 

The house where Walter Scott was bom 
Look'd old and broken-hearted ; 

The order of all things to me 
Seem'd grievously inverted. 

As for my friends, there scarce was one, — 

A lonely man am I ; 

And often when I see the stream 
Of busy life flow by, 

All glittering in the smiles of hope, — 

A tear-drop dims my eye. 

0 ! could I ever be again 
A curly-pated lad, 

1 would not leave my native land 
For all Allahabad ; 

It Is domestic love, not gold. 

That makes the bosom glad. 
H. G. B. 

• Part of the Cslton- hill burying-ground was lemovsd in 1813 to 
makt way for the Waterloo Bridge!* ^ 
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STANZAS TO A POBT. 

O ! what a weary longing fills me now, 

To meet once more the heaven of thy bright lace ! 

To gaze, though but a moment, on that brow, 

Where Genius holds her queenly dwelling-place ; 
Methinks, as shadows with the morn depart, 
do light might dawn upon my darken’d heart. 

The wary tresses of thy radiant hair — 

How oft they flash upon my busy dream ! 

Now brightly— wildly floating to the air, 

Now sailing, tangled down some moonlit stream ; 

Ah ! round those locks, is not a halo shed, 

worth a world, that deck a Poet s head . 

Bat, oh ! more glorious still — more bright by far 
Than all that beams on earth, or gems the heaven — 
Blue as the dome where shines the evening star— 

Now flashing fire— now soft as light of even — 

Can I not read in thy soul-radiant eye 
Thy spirit’s might — man’s immortality ! 

*Tls night— and musing by my lattice lone, 

I watch the silent solemn hours away ; 

While swift as streams my wild’ring thoughts gush on, 
And burning tears flow fast and wild as they ; — 

Ah ! restless Memory, in thy spectre train, 

I weep lost joys, and live the past again ! 

And where art thou at this hush’d holy hour? — 
Gazing, perchance, upon the cold sad moon, 

Now lost in clouds that break in thund’ring show’r. 
Now blazing forth in all her splendour’s noon ; 
Where art thou, poet-spirit ! wild and free? 

O ! fain my soul would commune now with thee ! 

Perchance tbon wanderest on the mountain cliff 
Alone with God beneath th’ eternal sky, 

While far in ocean’s waste, a lonely skiff 
Rocks to the night-wind’s mournful melody 
And lightning fancies through thy soul are hurl'd. 

To break forth soon in glory o’er the world ! 

Hark! the wild music of the midnight air; 

Hark ! autumn’s leaves sweep rustling o’er the lea. 
Night is the time to prove the heart in prayer, 

And now shall rise my orisons for thee ! 

His spirit whom the seas and skies obey, 

Rides on the storm : to Him for thee I pray. 

Gertrud*. 


The Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Reverend Henry Stabbing, 
M.A* axe preparing for publication. 

Philology.— A teacher of the Italian language at Paris has sn- 
nounced a grammar, in which he proposes feeiliUting the acquisition 
of his native language by deducing its idioms from peculiarities in 
tha nati onal constitution and character. We should think this plan 
more llhaty to confuse than illuminate abeginner.— The Philologists 
at Bonn have just published a new number of their edition of the 
Bysanttae Historians— the seeood volume of the works of Syncellius 
and Nicephoras. There are still three volumes in the press, which 
they propore publishing before the end of the year. Constantinus 
Porphyrogenttus, voL ih— Nicephoros Gregores, vol. ii— and frag- 
ments of a number of writers, the bulk of whore works have perish- 
ed. This last volume win contain some fragments lately brought to 
light by the research of Pofetsor Mai. 

Naw Music.— A very beautiful Persian sir has just been publish- 
ed by Miss Stark, with symphonies and accompaniments, both for the 
piano-forte and guitar, together with words written expressly for the 
air by Charles Doyne Sillery, Esq. The melody is full of tenderness and 
beauty, and the guitar accompan imen t. In particular, reflects the high- 
est credit upon Miss Stark’s musical taste. The words also are simple 
and pl fstn g, and well adapted to the music. 

Allah Cpwhihgham.— " U is reported,” says the Atlas of this 
wsek, *' that Mr Allan Cunningham has purchased one of the news- 
paper in the south of Scotland, and proposes to take upon himself 
the Editorship of the paper.” This report U erroneous in so for, that 
the copyright of the Dumfries Journal- the paper alluded to - s ol d 
for £100 more than Mr Cunningham offered. 

Chit-Chat from Glasgow.— The gay season has commenced 
here. A great deal of dancing is going on under the superintendence 
of those “matters of the bow,” Cunningham and Lyon. An excel- 
lent new ret of quadrilles, by M'Fadyen. a young and promising 
composer, has been published. The Ballet Company have been 
whisking it every night to rather empty benches.— Braham la to be 
here in January, to give two concerts oo his own account— The Fine 
Arts are flourishing among us. The Exhibition is about to dose, 
After a greet many purchases have been effected* Swan's Views on 
the Hirer Clyde are going oo wdli and he is about to issue proposals 
for Illustrating, in a similar style, the Lakes of Scotland. He is also 
engaged just now in engraving an excellent likeness of our old friend 
Weekes, and a beautiful view of our new Exchange.— Mr Brown has 
abo ready another volume of his Palaces, and has put into the engra- 
ver's hands finished drawings of all the rest of these remains of Scot- 
land’s regal prides— Mr Mayne has issued his programme, which, 
from its modesty, as well aa from Mr M.*s genius, who is to recite his 
own oompadtioos, will surely collect an audience, la spite of the 
haekneyed nature of recitations. -No new works have been published 
here since the clever volume—" Life on board a Man-Of-War,' * which 
Is the production of a lad, a veritable seaman, who la now a stereo- 
type printer. His name is M'Phersoo. Mr WhytUw, the very 
tmtefol Editor of the Casquet, looked over his manuscript, hut made 
very few alterations.— A new Periodical, called The Thistle, has been 
started. It is an odd melange of Literature, Police Reports, and 
Dramatic Criticism.— The Author of the Lament of the Wandering 
Jew has in the press— Exodus, or the Curse of Egypt, s Scripture 
Sketch, and other Poems*-Mr Dugald Moore, another Glasgow 
poet, announces the Tenth Plague, or Egypt’s First-born Smitten.— 
The only other thing I have to tell you is, that I know, on the best 
authority, the mla of the L its alky Journal here not only sus- 


L1TJKRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Wi observe that a History of Maritime Discovery, to two vo- 
Imnrn, Is to form an early portion of Dr Lardner's Cabinet Cycio* 


Lkutenaot-Colooel Vans Kennedy, of the Bombay Military esta- 
blishment, has in the press. Researches into the Nature and Affinity 
uf ancient and Hindoo Mythology. 

Times of Trial, being a brief Narrative of the Progrcsa of the Re- 
formatloD, and of the Sufferings of the Reformers, by Mary Anne 
Kelty, author of the Favourite of Nature, is in the press. 

Professor Dunbar of Edinburgh, and Mr E. H. Barker of Thet 
toed, are preparing for publication, in the course of the winter, si 
edition of Schreveliua' Greek Lexicon, of which the basis will he the 
eeeood edition, published at Boston, United States, in the present 
ymr, by John Pickering. E-q. who has translated the Latin, and en- 
rfohsd the work with additions from various lexicographical and cri- 
tical touress. They intend to make many alterations in the wosk, 
tosupply numerous" dsfldeoeea, to add examples and ****** 
ftom the Greek Classiea. to accommodate it aa far aa possible to the 
■resent state of Greek Literature, and to render it useful, not romy 
to the Tyro, but to those also who are studying the higher Authors* 
They intend likewise to add an English and Greek Lexieoo, in which 
* number of Phrases will be Introduced for the benefit of those who 
■rite Greek Exercises and Themes. 


tains itself, but increases. 

Wile ia’s Latest Wobk^-A London contemporary informs in, 
that Wilkie has nearly eompleted his historical painting on the na- 
tional subject of the visit of George IV. to the Palace of Holyrood. 
It contains several portraits of exquisite truth and finish ; among 
others, those of the Dukes of Argyle and Hamilton, in the Highland 
garb. The grouping Is excellent, the conception spirited and cha 
neteriatic, and appears intended to embody the cordial greeting con. 
tmH** in the balled—" Carle, now the King's come !" written at the 
time by Sir Walter Scott, who himself figures in one of the most pro- 
minent groups of the picture. 

New Diobama. — Daguerre is preparing s new subject, which, if 
we may trust the reports we bear from Paris, is likely to prove his 
masterpiece. It is Intended to represent the commencement of the 
deluge. The subject strikes us as a happy ooe * only we fear that 
motion Is indispensable in the representation of a scene where the 
human interest preponderates to such a degree. The Parisian jour- 

mi, tell us " qu'il fora friasoner lea plus breves." 

Rbv. David Dickson.— There is s portrait of this reverend 
guntifimsn in the Evangelical Magaxine for November ; but the like- 
ness Is not the most faithful in the world, and we esteem it s lucky 
that his name happens to be engraved underneath the por- 
trait, otherwise his friends would have some difficulty in recognising 
him- It is somewhat curious that the games of the painter ami en- 
graver for this magazine should be WUdman and Blood ! 
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Thi Annuals.— I n the lastnumberof that excellent family peri- 
odical. The Spirit and Manner s of the Age » conducted by Mr 8. C. 
Hall, the editor of the " Amulet." there is some eurioue information 
respecting “ The Annoak." It ceems that the enormous sum of 
L.90,000 is actually put in circulation by the publication of these 
books. Westicy, the bookbinder in Friars Commons, has no leas 
than *50 men at work t and it is calculated that S000 people are kept 
in employment fbr two or three months by the Annu a l s alone. 

Editorial Warfare— The Editors of two of the Edinburgh 
new s p a pers hare none to loggerheads ; and rather a curious duel has 
been fought, of which we suspect the parties concerned have not yet 
heard the last, for the London and provincial Editors are apt to wax 
rather waggish upon these occasions. For our own part, we prefer 
pursuing the eren tenor of our way, without meddling with theta bold 
and Moody deeds. 

Thr Litbratubb of thb Latb Ftoo*e^-Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, a literary baronet of the north countrle, la busily engaged 
In recording the devastations of the autumnal floods In that tfatriet, 
measuring and calculating the extent of the individual losses, end 
chronicling all the an ecdo tes and trait* of character to which they 
gave rise. As the Interest attaching to such narratives Is In eoaee de- 
gree evanescent. Sir Thomas should remember the advice of Mae* 
beth, « "Twere best 'twere well done, end done quickly." We re- 
gret to learn that Mr Fraser of Rdig, In v er n es s e h lre, the aooompUeh. 
ed traveller, and able author of the *• Kunttbash," has lost above <500 
by these disastrous floods. 

Musical Notation.— The Greeks and Romans ex p re ssed the 
notes In musie by letters of the alphabet, which they placed above 
fhe text ( end thehr duration was indicated by the length of the syl- 
lables above which they were written. Guido Arethntt, a Benedic- 
tine Monk of a cloister in the district of Ferrara, in vented the sys- 
tem of linear notation, and the practice of singing the notes with the 
syllables ut, re, mi, fee-, about the year 1028. The idea of marking 
the different duration of the notes by the form of the points employ- 
ed, originated with John de Mars, a Parisian doctor, who flourished 
during the first half of the 14th century. Guido arranged a gamut 
of twenty-two diatonic notes, which he composed of seven hex*- 
chords. He chose fbr the syllables on which his scholars were to ex- 
ercise the gamut— ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, the initial syllables of the 
first six lines of a hymn to St John, which was then in frequent use. 
This new system of notation was shortly after introduced at Bre- 
men, by Bishop Herman, to whom it was communicated by the in- 
ventor. 

LKTTXR FROM THR BDITOR OF ACKRRMAini*S JUVBR1LE FOROHT 
MR NOT. 

\ 

To the Editor qfthe Edinburgh Literary Journal 


and abuses— Without meaning to criticise your eritfteism, 1 shall just 
observe, that Wilkies opinion of the iRMmsr in which Graves has per- 
formed his part in the plate of " The Spanish Princess," differs so 
widely from yours, that he has, in consequence of the talent there 
displayed by that artist, engaged him to work exclusively fbr himselL 
—I wish I could satisfy your enquiries respecting the Howitts of Not- 
tingham. AH I know of them, excepting from their published con- 
tributions In the Annuals, is, that Wilfiam is the husband of Maryt 
and brother of Richard. They befaxqt to the Society of Friends, and 
are, I believe; engaged In trade. You are at perfect liberty to 
what use you pleas* of this communication, or of any part of it, amt 
if printed, to affix or not the name ot, Sir, yours, moat obe di e ntly, 

F. Sbobrrx. 

[The remarks to which the above letter refers, occur in N& 51 of 
the Litrrary Journal. They were dictated by no feeling but a 
dedre to do justice to all parties, and with the same feeling we insert 
Mr Shoberfs letter precisely as we have received it. For Mrs Hall, 
however, we beg tossy, that we believe her to be a lady who would, 
upon no occasion whatever, exercise any “ prerogative of scolding." 
As to the manner in which Wilkie's painting of the ” Spanish Prim 
oeas" to engraved, we are inclined to think that the impression we 
sew wee not one of the best, and that Graves to entitled to man 
praise than we were at first disposed to allow him, though we are still 
of opinion that the work might have been better executeiL— Kd.UL 
Jour.} 

Theatrical Gosrip.— At Drury Lane, a new eomie place caHed 
** Snakes in the Gna^” has been successfully produced. It to writ- 
ten by Mr Buckafeone, an actor.— Nothing very new has been going 
on at Covent Garden.— M att he ws and Yates have produced 
clever trifle at the Adelphi, called •• The Bold Dragoon.”— Some 
discussion has taken place in the Loodon papers, 1st, concerning the 
proper pronunciation of the word Rome, which Young still enOe 
Room, in opposition to what to now the established use and wonti 
and fid, as to the proper spelling and pronunciation of the weed 
Shakspeare, which his own autograp , pres er ve d in Doctor's 
moos, proves should be sprites we have now written it, and wtridw 
in good society, to now invariably pronounced as if there were an * 
after the Jr— notwithstanding the attempt which has been recently 
made at Covent Garden by Charles Kemble end others to pronounce 
it Shaxpeare, perhaps the original way, but altered by modern us^e. 
— Dowtou, probably the purest and most natural Hiring, 

to about to perform at the Coburg Theatre^ Kean, junior, and Mim 
F. H. Kelly are going to play at Amsterdam. — Morton’s comedy of 
“ The Dramatist," has been translated into Spanish, and lun had a 
run of fifty nights at Madrid. — We are informed that Macnedy wiM 
appear here as soon as MUs Paton leaves us. Miss Patou to to be in 
Glasgow fer three nights.— A new piece, called *• The Robber'S 
Bride," has this week been transferred with sucoeae to our 
from London. Miss Jarman plays the heroine. 


London, Non. 6, 1899. 

Sir, — The number of your Journal fbr October 31st, haejost been 
put Into my hands. I there find, in your review of Ackermana* 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, some remarks which seem to demand an 
explanation from me as editor of that workt and Indeed, were it not 
given, you might have tome ground to ** suppose that silence im- 
plies culpability.* I hope, however, to convince you that your con- 
clusions are not lets erroneous than the premises on which they are 
founded.— I take it for granted that you will not dispute my friend 
Ackermaim*s right to the title Forget-Me-Not. You must be aware, 
too, of the success of the work to which he gave that title before my 
publication resembling our pre sen t Annuals existed. Speculating 
upon this success, a bookseller thought fit to usurp rids title in the 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, not only without Ackermann’s consent, but 
without giving the slightest tntlmstloQ of hto intention. The conse- 
quence was, that many purchased that work under rise impression 
that it was Ackerman®"* publication 1 and some, stm more uninform- 
ed on each matters, bought it instead of hto original Forget-Me-Not. 
He, naturally enough, frit himself aggrieved, and Int i ma ted as much 
to Mr Hall, who, on hto own behalf, and that of Mrs H., merely dis- 
claimed any participation in rise choice of the title. Aekermana at 
length determined to apply the only remedy In hto power, and to give 
to (he world a work with Air own title, and stamped with Ale own 
name, to prevent the possibility of its bring mistaken fbr the other. 
A ridiculous threat of proceedings in Chancery was thrown out to 
deter him from hto purpose, end, as that had no effect, hto conduct 
to now pubttdy proclaimed to be neither *• feir nor honourable,** 
and, indeed, to be •• unjustifiable." For my part, 1 conceived it to 
be such as to need no apology; and I can assure you, that bed there 
appeared to me, in this interference, any thing in the least degree 
•« harassing end injurious," or 41 unfair and dtohooourabto," you 
Should not have seen my "«"« coupled with It At any rate, with 
thalady** prerogative of seokUng, I shall not interfere; and whether 
the public impeachment of my friend proceeds from Mrs Hall or her 
publishers, it only furnishes one more proof of the truth ot the re- 
mark, that when a person has done you an Injury, however patiently 
you may endure It, you must expect it to be followed up by slander 


Weekly List of Performances. 
Nov. 7 Nov. 13. 

Sat. Barber of Seville, 4 WWam Thompson. 

Mon Guy Mannering, Sf Do. 

Tubs. Bride of Lammermoor, Do., 4 The Robber's Wye. 
Wan. Lose fa a Village, 4 Do, 

Thurs. Lord the Manor, 4 Do. 

Frl The Merchant qf Venice, 4 The Robber's Wife. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Contributions pour in upon us so thickly that it Is difowM toe 
us even to read them all, much leas to give them ail a place. Com- 
munications from many of our most esteemed C or r espon d ents am 
at this moment in types, which, for some weeks back, we have in 
vain endeavoured to find room for. Daring the present kifiuat of 
new works, we are obliged to limit the space we allot to mtoeallane- 
ous literature. The articles, however, both in prose and ve nt, tog 
the Ettrick Shepherd, William Tennant, Esq., Dr Gillespie^ and 
Dr M ernes, shall appear at our very earliest eonvenfenee. 

•• Scenes from the Portfolio of a Traveller,"—** Letters flam h*. 
dia,"— ** The Legend of the Rival Giants," and ** Anecdotes," He 
over for early insertion.- We shell not be able to find room fbr foe 
** Rambles among the Hebrides.”—** Caledonia Aonta,"and foe com- 
munication from Mrs Grant, Duthtt, are under consideration. — ** Em 
tracts from my unpublished Life," He fbr the author at our Publish- 
ert.— A Notice of the ** Ant" in our next. — We attend to foe 

subject mentioned by our fHend In Dundee, and will write to totoa. 

The Verse* to ** Altos Craig* and “ To Alison," shall have a placet 
—The Lines by •* Bernard," and by ** P." of Gtoegow^wlH not suit 
us^-Weadvtoe** J.&Taad ** Z. Z."of Glasgow, togtve up ifcymbfo 
The materials fbr a very interesting notiee of some nm i ehl tohud 
remain* of Robert Burns have so much increased upon our hernia, 
that we find it nr was ary to postpone our article concerning these tg 
next Saturday. The unpublished verses of the poet Finlay ehaH also 
be given la our next. 
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[No. 53. November 14, 1829.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science, and the Arte. 

DR RUSSELL’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 

On Wc dnesday next will be published, 

F»rice 3s. 6d. or 5s. fine paper, extra doth boards, with a beautiful 
Portrait of the PaoTacToa, Volume II. of a 

LIFE OF 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

COMPRISING TH* 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
From the Year 1642, till the Restoration of Charles 11. in 1660. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, LL.D., Leith. 

In Two Volumes, which form the 

XLVII. AND XLVIII. OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY; 
Edinburgh: Printed for Conbtabln and Co. 19, Waterloo Placet 
and Hurst, Chajvcb, and Co. London. 


MUSIC. 

SOLFEGGI and EXERCISES upon SCALES, 

^ INTERVALS, Ac., with Explanations and Instructions. To 
which is prefixed, an INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE on VOCAL 
KXPRE&ION. Composed by FINLAY DUN of Edinburgh. 
Price 8s. 

Crambr, Addison, and Bkaln, London. 

To be had at the Music Shops. 

“ The SOLFEGGI, which form the bulk of the book, are thirteen 
in number, and admirably adapted to the objects the composer has 
in view. They are in various styles, and progressive { the Melodies 
are elegant, and expr essi on, * the soul of music,' is the most pro. 
nainent feature of them. The accompaniments axe not lass deserving 
of praise— accustoming the Student to good harmony. and preparing 
him for all the varieties be is afterwards to meet with as a general 
ninger." — Harmonicon. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

AN INQUIRY into the NATURAL GROUNDS 

“ of RIGHT to VENDIBLE PROPERTY, or WEALTH. By 
SAMUEL READ. 

Printed for the Author t and sold byOLnrxm A Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and Simpkin A Marshall, London. 


On the 2d of November, 1829, was published, 
Beautifully printed. In small Octavo, embellished with 11 Line En- 
gravings from the Old Masters, executed in the finest manner upon 
steel, Price 12s. 

HTHE IRIS ; a Literary and Religious Offering. 

x Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

The Literary portion of the book contains articles from the pens 
of the Rev. T. Dale, M.A.— Bishop Heber— the Rev. E. Baines— the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, M.A.— The Rev. T. S. Raffles— 
Rev. F. A. Cox— James Montgomery — Thomas Roscoe— Thomas 
Pringle - A. A. Watts -S. C. Hall — Joaiah Condor—' Thomas Haynes 
Bayly— W. Jordan- The Harrovian— Miss A. M. Porter— Mrs Opie 
— Miss Jewesbury— 1 Mary Howitt — Mrs Cockle, Ae. Ac. 

The Book will be delivered bound in Silk, and a few copies print- 
ed on large post 8vo, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, price 

L.1, li. 

London: Published by Sampson Low. Lamb's Conduit Street: 
and Hurst, Chancb, and Co. St Paul's Church- Yard. Sold by Con- 
htablk and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, and all Book- 
sellers. 


POPULAR NOVELS AND TALES, 

Just Published by HENRY COLBURN A RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street, London: BELL A BRADFUTE, Edin- 
burgh; and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 

CIR PHILIP GASTENEYS, or Memoirs of a 

° Minor. By Sir ROGER GRESLEY, Bart 8s. 6d. 

The SCHOOL of FASHION. A Novel. 3 vols. 
RICHELIEU. A Tale of the Court of France. 3 

vols. 

•< A very superior work, and one well calculated for extensive po- 
pularity.”— Lt/miry Gazette . 

ECARTE, or the Salons of Paris. 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 
WALDEGRAVE. A Tale of the South. 3 vols. 27s. 
RYBRENT DE CRUCE. 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 

« The production of in intelligent and cultivated person.”— New 
Monthly Magazine. 

•• This is a very clever novel .*— Literary Gazette. 

TALESofa VOYAGERto the ARCTIC OCEAN. 

Second Series. 3 vols. 

The CARBONARO. A Tale. By the Duu di 

Lb vis. 2 vols. 

The SECTARIAN, or the Church and Meeting- 

House. 5 vols. 

TALES of WOMAN, illustrative of the Female 

Character. 2 vols. 

The MAN of TWO LIVES. A Narrative, written 

by Himself. 2 vols. 

The CASTILIAN. A Spanish Tale. 3 vols. 


NEW BOOKS LENT, AT 
JAMES CHAMBERS’ LIBRARY, 

4, India Place, Edinburgh. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVERIES 

and TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. By Hugh Murray, 
Esq. 2 vols. ' 

The BOOK of the BOUDOIR. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 
Travels In Turkey in 1827-8. By R. R. Madden, Esq. 2 vob. 
Travels to Constantinople, 1827-8. By Captain C. C. Frankland. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 38 Engravings. 

Life on Board of a Man-of-war, with a particular Account of the 
Battle of Navarino. 1 vol. 

An Autumn In Italy. By J. D. Sinclair, Esq. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. MTftlassriL 2 vols. 

A second volume of Colonel Napier's Peninsular War. . 

Narrative of the War in the Peninsula. By the Author of ** Cyril 
Thom ton." 

Head's Forest Scenes in North America. 1 vOL 
Travels in North America, in 1828. By Captain Basil Hall 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. By Washington . Irving. 
Life ofNapoleon Buonaparte. By J. G. Lockhart, a vols. 

Life of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. Dr William*. 

Three Years in Canada ; aa account of the actual state of the 
country in 1826-7-8. By John Mactaggart. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp. 
Written by Himself. 

History of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. 2 vols. 

The Marquis of Londonderry's Narrative of the late War In the 
Peninsula. The Third Edition. 

Memoirs of Vidocq. 4 vols. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. By Dr 
Walsh. lvoL 

Twelve Years' Military Adventures In Three Quarters of the 
Globe. 2 vols. Svo. 

Memoirs of General Miller. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Savary Duke of Rovigo. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, and her Contemporaries of the 
Courts of Navarre and Malmaison, Ac. 2 volt. 

Journeys to the Shores of the Polar Sea. By Captain Franklin. 
Dr Granville's Travels to St Petersburg, in 1828. 4 vols. 

Mexico. By H. G. Ward, Esq. late his Majesty's Charge d'Affluxes 
In that country. In 2 large vob. 8vo. 

Notions of the Americans, nicked up by a Travelling Bachelor. 
History of the Rebellion oi 1660. By Robert Chambers. 2 volt. 
History of India. 4 vols. 

NEW NOVELS, &c. 

Stories of Waterloo, and other Tates. 5 vols. 

Tales of my Time. By the author of Blue-Stocking Hall. 3 vols. 
The Borderers. By the author of the Red Rover, Spy, Ac. 3 vols. 
The New Forest. By the author of B ramble tyc House. 3 vols. 
Devereux. By the author of Pelham. 3 vols. 

Chelsea Pensioners. By the author of the Subaltern. 3 vols. con- 
taining Six Tales. 

Tales of War. By the author of Recollections of the Peninsula. 
The King's Page. By the author of Almack's Revisited. 3 vols. 
Ecarte; or the Salons of Paris. 3 vols. 

Reay M or den. 5 vols. 

Anneof Geierstein. By Sir Walter Scott 3 vob. (several copies of 
this work in the Library.) 

Trails of Travel ; or. Tales of Men and Cities. By the author of 
Highways and Byeways. 3 vols. 

Tales of a Voyage to the Arctic Ocean, 2d series. 3 vols. 
Hungarian Tales. 3 vols. 

Tales of Passion. By the author of Gilbert Earle. 3 vols. 
Restalrig; or. The Forfeiture. By the author of St Johnstotm. 
Sailors and Saints. By the author of The Naval Sketch Book. 
Life in India : or. The English at Calcutta. 3 vols. 

The Disowned. By the author of Pelham. 2d edit 3 vols. 

Zillah j a Tale of Jerusalem. By the author of Brambletye House. 
Salathiel j a Story of the Past, the Present, and the Future. By 
the Rev. George duly. 3 vols. 

The Anglo-Irish ; or Love and Politics ; a Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3 vols. 

Trials of Life. By the author of De Lisle. 3 vols. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Regularly added to J, Chambers* Library. 

The Edinburgh Review -Quarterly Review— Westminster Re- 
view— Foreign Quarterly Review— Blackwood's Magazine— New 
Monthly Magazine — United Sendee Journal— Edinburgh Literary 
Journal— CourdJournal— Edinburgh Literary Gazette-Scientific ana 
Geographical Magazine— Scot’s Magaain*— Monthly Magazine. 

ANNUALS— 1830. 

THE KEEPSAKE. 

THE AMULET. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

THE OEM. IRIS. BUOU. 

THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT* 

FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. 

WINTER'S WREATH. 

CHRISTMAS BOX. 

NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

ACKERMANN*S JUVENILE FORGET-ME*NOT. 
ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE. 

HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL. 

LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 

TRAMS OP SUBSCRIPTION FOR NEW BOOKS. 

For one Tolom. > t .time (pc math) M< S^‘ Y a£" 

KK* : : : £ M & 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


THE NEW MONTHLY and LONDON MAGA- 

ZINK for NOVEMBER. 

CoimiMTfc— Note* on the Irish Circuit; Wexford, Waterford. 
Kilkenny. Clonmel— Effect of Emancipation— A Visit to Newstead 
Abbev, the aeat of the Byron* — Passages from a Poet's Dream Book 
—A Thought of the Future, by Mrs Hetnans— Rambling* of a Desul- 
tory Man— The Diligence— Autobiography of a Lands u let— Riche- 
lieu, a Tale of the Court of France— The Coronation of Corina — So- 
ciety in Russia— Tartar Burial— Ball* — The Bohemians, Ac. — The 
Dead Sea— The Crusade of Children —Letters from Nbw York, No. 3 
—Corn Laws and Catechism— Mr Huskiison— The New Police— Ad- eu 
to the Charley*— Epigram, Marble Arch. Ac. and the usual varieties 
In Politic*, Critical Notice* of New Publication*, the Drama. Music, 
Fine Art*, Biographical Memoirs of Person* lately deceased, Provin- 
cial Occurrence*. Ac. Ac. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, London ; 
Bell and Braofutr, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all 
Bookseller*. 


This day Is published. 

In 3 large vol*. price £!. 2«. embellished with a fine portrait, 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL 

X DR FOE, containing a REVIEW of hi* WRITINGS and lii* 
OPINIONS upon a variety of IMPORTANT MATTERS, CIVIL 
and ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By WALTER WILSON, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
London : Hurbt, Chance. A Co., St Paul's Church- Yard. Sold 
by Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh. 


In a few day* will be published. 

In 3 volumes, post 8vo, price £1, 10*., with a full length portrait of 
the Author, engraved by Holl, after a drawing by Wagkman, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 

MEMOIRS of the EXTRAORDINARY MILI- 

TARY CAREER of JOHN SHIPP, late a Lieutenant in his 
Majesty'* 87th Regiment. Written by Himself. 

This Work, the first edition of which, consisting of 1000 copies, 
has been sold in a few months, has been carefully re-edited, consi- 
derably enlarged and improved, and much novel and important 
matter has been substituted for what was less interesting. The at- 
tention of Military Officers is particularly requested to the observa- 
tions on the important subject of Corporal Punishment in the 
British Atmy, and the practical Hints to Youno Subalterns 
(now first printed), which occupy several chapters of the work. 

For Literary Notice* of the First Edition, see The Asiatic Journal, 
The Oriental Herald, The United Service Journal , and The Monthly 
Review for February 18*9. The Literary Gazette , The Weekly Re- 
view , The Spectator Newspaper, Ac. Ac. 

London: Hurbt, Chance, A Co., 65, St Paul's Church- Yard. 
Sold by Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

WORKS PUBLISHED BY D. A TALBOYS. OXFORD 
HURST, CHANCE. A CO. LONDON; 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 

This day is published, in 8vo,nrice 15*. cloth boards, 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, consider* 

ed in relation to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of 
the different States of Antiquity. By A. H. L. HEEREN, Professor 
of History in the University of Gottingen. Translated from the 
German. 

This Manual, for which we are indebted to one of the most dis- 
tinguuhed scholars of Germany, and which ha* been adopted as a 
Text Book in must of the Continental Universities, comprises the 
history of the ancient States of Asia and Africa, of Greece and Rome, 
from the earliest times to the final subversion of the Romsn empire 
in the west. It oontatns also a geographical outline of the great 
divisions of the globe, and of the sepirate countries treated of : and 
to each section of the work is appended a catalogue raison n6 of the 
best works on the subject. The facts are concisely but clearly nar- 
rated in chronological order, the constitutions of the numerous states 
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cannot well fail to force the attention upon those important events 
In ancient history which are most interesting to the politician, the 
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A SKETCH of the POLITICAL HISTORY of 

ANCIENT GREECE, by A. H. L. Hebrew. Professor of History 
in the University of Gottingen, Ac., translated from the German. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 10*. 6dL 

AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN, PROGRESS, and 
DECLINE of RHYMING LATIN VERSE, with many Specimens, 
by Sir Alexander Crokerb, D.C.L. and F.A.S., neatly printed 
in crown 8vo, cloth boards. 7s- 6d, 
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18s. half-bound. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. The Life and Death of 
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Triumph, and Death. By Thomas Storsr, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1 vol. 8vo, printed uniformly with Cavendish’s 
Life of WoUey. 7s. 6d. boards. Only 120 copies printed. 

The OXFORD PRIZE POEMS; being a collec- 
tion of all the English Poems that have obtained prises In the Uni- 
versity of Oxford A new edition, revised and corrected, beautifully 
printed on the finest wove paper, foolscap 8vo, price 5s. boards. 

A SYNOPSISof ALDRICK’S LOGIC, beautifully 

printed on a sheet of fine royal paper. Is. 6d. 

DR WHATELY'S LOGIC, abridged for the Use 
of Students of the University. By the Rev. Samurl Hinds, M.A., 
Vice-principal of St Alban Hall, Oxford, lima sewed 6*. 

This contains all that is necessary op this subject, to qualify can- 
didates for the school*. 


THE KEEPSAKE. 

This Splendid Annual will contain a five-act Romantic Praha, 
with Sonqs, by Sir Walter Scott; besides Limu ton La 
Byron to several Friends. 

London : Published for the P roprietor , by HratT, Chance, k 
Co., St Paur* Church-Yard, and R. Jhnni nos, Chespiidft Said bj 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh, and all Booksellers. 
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* MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY_Srcokd SxaiBA. 

Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. Eaq. 

•* See f I have cull'd the flowers that promised best. 

And where not sure— perplex’d, but pleased— I guess'd 

At sndh as seem'd the fairest. Byron. 

London : Hurst, Chance, fo Co., 65, St Paul's Church- Yavi. 

On the 28th of October was published, price fla^ 

Dedicated to Professor Wilson, 

JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, for 1830, Edited 

by T. ROSCOE, Esq., embellished with numerous line Enga- 
ging*, under the superintendence of Mr Charles Heath. The con- 
tents, by some of the most favourite and distinguished writers for 
youth, are enlarged to Sixteen Sheets of letter-press, forming one of 
the most beautiful works of its das*. In the list of contribution* tie 
"The Heir of Newton Busxard," a humorous tale in veroe.br the 
late celebrated Mrs J. Hunter, (communicated by Lady Cauipbtfi). 
'* The Children's Island." by M. de Genii*. •« A Tale or tub 
Christmas Holidays.” "Thb Ball Dnaas," by the author at 
" The Flower Show." *• The Battle or the Magpies,” by Min 
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Roscoe, Miss E. Taylor, L. E. L., W. Howitt. J. Montgomery. E»q. 
of Sheffield, John Bowring. Esq., the author of ** Lorenao de Me- 
dici." the Editor of “ The Literary Gasette," for. foe. 

Loodon: Hurst, Chance, fo Co.. 65. St Paul's Church-Yard. 
Sold by Constable fo Co. 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, and all 
Booksellers. t 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


UNPUBLISHED REMAINS OF ROBERT BURNS— 
LOCKHART'S THIRD EDITION OP HI8J LIVR— AC- 
COUNT OP A LATELY-DISCOVERED PORTRAIT, 
WITH LETTERS CONCERNING IT. 


W* have aftrays considered Mr Lockhart's Life of 
Barns as a book of great interest, and of well-deserved 
popularity. Whether it is off we could wish, it. is need- 
less now to enquire. It is certainly the work of a man 
of genius, — of a dear and correct thinker, — of aik acute 
judge of character, — of a talented,* and, what is better, of 
an honest writer. There is no clap- trap about the vo- 
lume, no affectation, — no attempt at fine feeling and 

overstrained sentiment. Justice is done to Burns, be- 
, cause he is treated, not as an otjectof stupid worship, but 
as a human being, whom it was impossible not to admire 
and lore in spite of all his faults. Due allowance is made 
for the circumstances in which he was placed, and the 
impassioned temperament which was inherent in him ; 
whilst the causes which drew from him at times strains 

“ Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh,” 
are delicately touched on and sufficiently explained. 

With so moeh in its favour, we do not wonder that 
Mr Lockhart's book is about to arrive at a third edition. 
We have been Amused with a eight of his manuscript 
corrections and additions to this new impression. They 
are n ume rous and valuable, and have evidently been made 
with much care, and at oonsiden^ile cost of time and la- 
bour. Their most interesting feature, of course, consists 
in the new and hitherto unpublished relics of Burns 
which he has been able to add, a considerable portion of 
which we shall now transfer to our pages. Before doing 
so, however, we are happy to have It in our power to 
supply Mr Lockhart with an unpublished poem by Burns, 
which has escaped his research, and which, we think, will 
form an interesting addition to his work when it arrives 
at a fourth edition. At page 209 of the third edition, 
Mr Lockhart quotes from the Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal (voL I. p. 82) an anecdote of Burns, which, though 
given anonymously, we may now mention is from the 
able pen of oar contributor. Dr Gillespie. The verses 
we are about to soijoin are not less valuable. A fortnight 
ago, we gaftfeone stanza of an unpublished poem concern- 
ing Highland Mary, which came into our possession 
through the kindness of an intelligent correspondent in j 
the West country, and the authenticity of which we dearly | 
established by the facts we then mentioned. We have ! 
since received, through Mr Lewis Smith of Aberdeen, a 
compute copy of this poem, which it appears has been in 
the p o ssession of a gentleman of that town for some years. 
Tbs stanza we formerly printed is the third, and differs 
from the version already published only in one word, or 
rather In one letter of a word, which we shall mark. Be- 
fore p re s en ting the lines, we shall first quote Mr Lock- 
hart's account of the poet’s connexion with Highland 
Mary, which will serve to illustrate them, and form an 


appropriate introduction : 


“ How many lesser romances of this order were evolved 
and completed during his residence at Mossgiel, it is need- 


less to enquire ; that they were many, his songs prove, far 
in those days he wrote no love-songs on imaginary heroines. 
Mary Monton— Behind yon kills where Stinchar flows— On 
Cettnock bank there Beet a las *■ - b elong to this period 3 and 
then are three or four inspired by Mary Campbell— the ob- 
ject of by far the deepest passion that Burns ever knew> and 
which he has accordingly immortalized in the noblest of his 
elegiacs. In introducing to Mr Thomson’s notice the song— 

* •'Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

And leave anld Scotia’s shore ?— 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across the Atlantic’s roar ?* 

Burns says, * In my early years, when I was thinking of 
going to Hie West Indies, 1 took this fiurewell of a dear 
girl p and afterwards, in a note on— 

“ ‘ Yt banka, and braes, and streams around 
The Castle o f Montgomerie ; 

Green be your woods, and fhir your flowers. 

Your waters never drumlie ; 

There summer first unfaulds her robes, 

And there they langest tarry, 

For there I took the last farewell 
O* my sweet Highland Mary,* . . , 

be adds,—* After a pretty long trial of the most ardent re- 
ciprocal affection, we met by appointment on the second 
Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot by the banks of Ayr, 
where we spent a day in taking a urpwell before she should 
embark for the West Highlands, to arrange matters among 
her friends for our projected change of life. At the close pr 
the autumn following, she crossed the set to meet me at 
Greenock, where she had scarce landed when she was seized 
with a malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to hgr 
grave in a few days, before I could even hear of her illness f 
and Mr Cromek, speaking of the same 1 day of parting 
love,' gives, though without mentioning his authority, some 
farther particulars which no one woutd willingly believe to 
be apocryphal. * Tlris adieu,* says that zealous enouirer 
into the details of Burns’s story, ‘ was performed with all 
those simple and striking ceremonials, which rustic senti- 
ment has devised to prolong tender emotions, and to impose 
awe. The lovers stood on each side of a small purling 
brook— they laved tbeir hands in the limpid stream— ana, 
bolding a Bible between them, pronounced their vows to 
be faithful to each other. They parted— never to meet 
again.' It is proper to add, that Mr Cremek's story, which 
even Allan Cunningham was disposed to receive with sus- 
picion, has recently been confirmed very strongly by the ac- 
cidental discovery of a Bible, presented by Burns to Mary 
Campbell , In the possession of her still surviving sister at 
Ardroesan. Upon the boards of the first volume is inscri- 
bed, in Burns's handwriting,—' * And ye shall net swear by 
my name falsely, I am the Lord. — Xm/ . chap. xix. v.12.' 
On the second volume ,—' 1 Thou shalt not forswear thvse)£ 
but shah perform unto the Lord thine oath ±—St Mattlu 
chap. v. 83.' And, on a blank leaf of either ,— 4 Hubert 
Burns, Moeagie),’ — with bis mason mar*.” 

" That noblest of all bis ballads, To Mary in Heaven, 
was, it is on all hands admitted, composed by Bums in Sep- 
tember 1 TB 9 , an the anniversary of the dav on which be 
heard of therieath of bis early love, Mary Campbell.. But 
Mr Cromek has thought fit to dress up tne story with chr- 
couwtanoen which did not occur. Mrs Burns, the only 
person who could appeal to personal recollection on this oc- 
casion, and whose recollections of all efreumstanoes con- 
nected with the history of her husband’s poems are repre- 
sented as beipg remarkably distinct and vivid, gives what 
may at first appear a more prosaic, edition of the history. 
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According to her, Barm spent that day, though labouring 
under a cold, In the mal work of hiiharosL and appa- 
rently in excellent spirits. But as the twilight deepened, 
be appeared to grow ‘ very sad about something/ and at 
length wandered oat into tne barn-yard, to vifeich bis wife, 
in her anxiety for his health, followed him, entreating him 
In rain to observe that frost bad set in, and to return to the 
fireside. On being again and again requested to do so, he 
always promised compliance— but still remained where he 
was, striding up and down slowly, and contemplating the 
sky, which was singularly dear and starry. At last Mrs 
Borns found him stretched on a mass of straw, with his 
ayes fixed on a beautiful planet, * that shone like another 
moon,' and prevailed on him to come in. He immediately, 
on entering the house, called for his desk, and wr ot e , ex- 
actly as they now stand, with all the ease of one copying 
from memory, the sohlima and pathetic vera s a 

4 Thou lingering star, with le sse nin g ray 
That leveet to greet the early morn. 

Again thou ushereet in the day 
My Mary from my soul waa torn. 

O, Mary ! dear deputed shade, 

Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
free st tbou thy lover lowly laid, 

Hear'st tbou the groans that rond his b rea st ? 1 fee. 

The following simple and touching verses refer to the 
approaching separation of the lovers. They ought Imme- 
diately to be set to music, and are well calculated to take 
tkeir place among the popular songs of their lamented 
author ; 

TIMW, 

By Robert Bums, when about to leone Scotland. 
O'er the mist-shrouded cMffs of the lone mounts fan straying, 
Where the wild winds of whiter incessantly rave, 
What woes wring my heart while intensely surveying 
The storm's gloomy path on the breast of the wave. 

Te foam-crested billows, allow me to wail, 

E'er ye toes me afar from my loved native shore ; 
Where the flower which bloom'd sweetest in Colin's green 
vale, 

The pride of my bosom, my Mary's bo more* 

No more by tho banks of tbe streamlet well wander. 
And smile at the moon's rimpled* flue in the wave ; 
No more shall my arms cling with fondness around her, 
For the dewdrops of morning fell cold on her grave. 

No more shall the toft tbrHl of love warm my breast, 

I b a st s with the storm to a far distant shore ; 

Where, unknown, unlamented, my ashes shall rest. 

And joy shall revisit my bosom no more. 

We may here mention, that we are aware of the exist- 
ence, and have perused, in hie own handwriting, one other 
unpublished poem by Bums. It is addressed to Clarinda, 
and was lately in the possession of Mr Syme of Dum- 
fries. It b not, however, one of the poet's most success- 
ful efforts. Mr Lockhart has likewise recovered an in- 
teresting poetical epistle, by Burns, which has never be- 
fore been given to the public, and which will form not 
the least valuable addition to his new volume. He thus 
Introduces it to the notice of hie readers : 

44 It was at this time, (1787,) I believe, that Burnt indited 
a lively copy of verses, which have never yet been printed, 
and which I find introduced with the following memoran- 
dum, in a small collection of MSS., sent by the poet to 
Lady H. Don. 4 Mr Chalmers, a gentleman in Ayrshire, 
n particular friend of mine, asked me to write a poetical 
epistle to a young lady, his dukinea. I had seen her, but 
was scarcely acquainted with her, and wrote as fellows 

M Madam,— 

44 Wi’ braw new breaks in mickle pride, 

And eke a braw new breeban. 

My Pegasus I'm got astride. 

And up Funmaeos pechin ; 

• In the version of this stanse sheedy published, this word to 
printed Mmpkd. ft prefer rimyled, as more sapwsilvs end toes 
eofunoapfeev.— E d. 


Whiles owrea bosh wi' downward crush, 
The doited beastfe stammers ; 

Then up he gets, and off he aet% 

For sake a WUHe Chalmers. 

44 I donbtna, late, that wed-kenn'd name 
May cost a pair o* blushes ; 

I am nae stranger to your feme, 

Nor hie warm-urged wishes. 

Your bonnie fees, aae mild and sweet. 

Hie honest heart enamours ; 

And feith yell no be lost a whit, 

Tho' walred on Willie Chalmers . 

44 Auld Truth herseU might swear ye're fair. 
And Honour mfely bock her. 

And Modesty assume your air. 

And ne'er a ane mistak* her : 

And sic twa love-inspiring sen* 

Might fire even holy Palmers; 

Nae wonder, then, they've fetal been 
To honest WiJUie Chalmers. 

• 

44 I donbtna Fortune may yon shorn, 

Some mhn-meu'd poutaer*d priesthy 

Fu* hfted up wi' Hebrew lore. 

And baud upon hie hreestie ; 

, Bat oh 1 what signifies to yon 
His lexicons ued grammars ; 

The feeling heart’s tne royal blue, 

And that's wi' WUHe Chalmers. 

44 Some gapin' rlowrim’ countrs laird 
May wants for your favour; 

May claw his lug, and etraik his beard. 

And boat up some palaver. 

My bonny maud, before ye wed 
Sic clumsy-witted hammers, 

Seek Heaven for help, and barefit skelp 
Awa* wP WUHe Chalmers. 


44 Forgive the Bard ! My fond regard 
For ane that shares my booom, 
Inspires my muse to fie in his dues, 
For dell a hair I rooee him. 

May powers aboou unite you s oon. 
And fructify your amours^— 

And every year come in mair dear 
To you and WUHe Chalmers 


To Mr James Barnes, of Montrose, the poet's co usi n, 
Mr Lockhart has been indebted for five unpublished let- 
ters of Burns. Two of these we shall extract. The 
first was written in 1789, just after his marriage and 
establishment at EUiesland. Considering the circum- 
stances which led to bis union with Miss Jean Armour, 
and the scandalous stories which were circulated at the 
time, it cannot fell to be read with much interest : 


"(EUiesland, 9th Feb. 178fe>— Wby I did not write yon 
long ago, is what, even on the rack, I could not answer. 
If you can in your mind form an idea of indolence, dhd* 
pation, hurry, cares, change of country, entering on untried 
scenes of life— «H combined, yon will save me the trouble of 
a blushing apology. It could not be want of regard for o 
man for whom I had a high esteem before 1 knew him— an 
esteem which has mueh increased since I did know him; 


and, this caveat entered, I shall plead guilty to any ether in- 
dictment with which you shall pleass to cnaige me. 

44 After I parted from you, for many months my life was 
one continued scene of dissipation. Here, at last, I am be- 
come stationary, and have taken & form, and— a wile. The 
farm lies beautifully situated oo the banks of tbs Nitfe, a 
huge river that runs by Dumfries, and foils into the Sob- 
way Frith. I have gotten a lease of my form as kmg aa I 
pleased : but how it may turn out la just a guess, as H Is 
yet to improve and enclose, fee. ; however, I have good 
nope* of my bargain on tbe whole. 

44 My wife is my Jean, with whose story you are partly 
Arqiminted. I found I bad a much-loved fefiow-ervoturev 
happiness or misery among my hands, and 1 durst not trifle 
with so sacred a deposit. Indeed, I have no* any reason to 
repent the step I have taken, as I have attached myself to a 
very good wife, and have shaken myself loose of a very had 
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“ I have found my book a very profitable burinew, and 
^rlth the profits of It have beguu life pretty decently. 
Should Fortune not favour me in farming, as I have no 
{great faith in her fickle ladyship, I have provided myself in 
another resource, which, however some folks may affect to 
despise it, is still a comfortable shift in the day of misfor- 
tune. In the heyday of my fame, a gentleman, whose name 
at least I daresay you know , as his estate lies somewhere 
near Dundee, Mr ‘Graham of Fintry, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise, offered me the commission of an Excise- 
officer. I thought it prudent to accept the offer ; and ac- 
cordingly, I took my instructions, and have my commission 
l>y me. Whether I may ever do duty, or be a penny the 
better for it, is what I do not know ; but I have the com- 
fortable assurance, that, come whatever ill fate will, I can, 
on my simple petition to the Excise- Board, get into em- 

x*i°y* 

The other letter is of a later date, and of a more melan- 
choly nature. It was written to Mr Burnes shortly be- 
fore the poet's death, when he was alike oppressed by 
aickness, poverty, and the pride of independence : 

“ My dearest Cousin, — When you offered me money as- 
sistance, little did I think I should want it so soon. A 
rascal of a haberdasher, to whom I owe a considerable bill, 
taking it into bis head that I, am dying, has commenced a 
process against me, and will infallibly put my emaciated 
body into jaiL Will you he so good as to accommodate me, 
and that by return of post, with ten pounds ? O, James ! 
did you know the pride of my heart, you would feel doubly 
for me ! Alas ! I am not used to beg ! The worst of it is, 
my health was coming about finely. You know, and my 
physician assures me, that melancholy and low spirits are 
naif my disease ; guess, then, my horrors since this business 
began. If I bad it settled, I would be, I think, quite well 
in a manner. How shall I use this language to you ? O, 
do not disappoint me ! but strong necessity’s curst command! 
I have been thinking over and over my brother’s affairs, and 
1 fear I must cut him up ; hut on this I will correspond at 
another time, particularly m I shall want your advice. 
Forgive me for once more mentioning, by return of post. 
Save me from the horrors of a jail ! My compliments to 
xny friend James, and to all the rest. I do not know what 
I have written. The subject is so horrible, I dare not look 
It over again. Farewell ! 44 R. B. 

“ July 1 2th, 1796." 

In addition to these relics of one so dear to his native 


country, and so much admired everywhere, Mr Lock- 
hart has collected a good number of new anecdotes con- 
cerning him, some of which he has given in a duster, 
and others are scattered up and down the volume. We 
have gleaned the most of these, and shall now place them 
all In juxta-position for the benefit of our readers : 


ANECDOTES OF ROBERT BORNS. 

44 It may naturally excite some suiprise, that of the con- 
vivial conversation of so distinguished a convivialist, so few 
specimens have been preserved in the memoirs of his life. 
The truth seems to be, that those of his companions who 
chose to have the best memory for such things, happened 
also to have the keenest relish for his wit and his humour 
when exhibited hi their coarser phases. Among a heap of 
MSS. memoranda with which I have been favoured, I find 
but little that one could venture to present in print ; and 
the following specimens of that little must, for the present, 
suffice. 

“ A gentleman who had recently returned from the East 
Indies, where he had made a large fortune, which be showed 
no great alacrity about spending, was of opinion, It seems, 
one day, that his company had had enough of wine, rather 
sooner than they came to that conclusion : he offered ano- 
ther bottle in feeble and hesitating terms, and remained 
dallying with the corkscrew, as if in hopes that some one 
would interfere and prevent further effusion of Bourdeaux. ’ 
* Sir,’ said Bums, losing temper, and betraying in his mood 
something of the old rusticity — * Sir, you havebeen in Asia, 
and for aught I know, on the Mount of Moriah, and you 
seem to hang over your tappit-hen as remorsefully as Abra- 
ham did over his son Isaac — Come, sir, to the sacrifice !’ 

“ At another party, the society had suffered considerably 
from the prosing of a certain well-known provincial Bore 
of the first magnitude ; and Bums, as much as any of them, 
although, overawed, as it would seem, by the rank of the 
nuisance, he had not only submitted, but condescended to 
applaud. The Grandee being suddenly summoned to ano- 


ther company in the same tavern, Burnt immediately ad- 
dressed himself to the chair, and demanded a bumper. The 
president thought he was about to dedicate his toast to the 
distinguished absentee : ‘ I give,* said the Bard, 4 I give you 
the health, gentlemen all, — of the waiter that called my 
Lord — out of the room.* 

44 He often made extempore rhymes the vehicle of bis sar- 
casm : thus, for example, having heard a person, of no very 
elevated rank, talk loud and long of some aristocratic festi- 
vities in which he bad the honour to mingle. Bums, whpn 
he was called upon for his song, chanted some verses, of 
which one has been preserved : — 

4 Of lordly acquaintance you boast. 

And the dukes that you dined wi* yestreen. 

Yet an insect’s an insect at most. 

Though it crawl on the curl of a queen.’ 

44 I believe I have already alluded to Burns’s custom of 
carrying a diamond pencil with him in all his wanderings, 
and constantly embellishing Inn-windows and so forth with 
his epigrams. On one occasion, being storm-stayed at La- 
mington, in Clydesdale, he went to church ; and* the indig- 
nant beadle, after the congregation dispersed, invited the at- 
tention of the clergyman to this stanza on the window by 
which the noticeable stranger bad been sitting : 

* At cauld a wind as ever blew ; 

A cauld kirk, and in’t but few ; 

As cauld a minister’s ever spak ; 

Ye’se a’ be het or I come back.* 
n Sir Walter Scott possesses a tumbler, on which are tlje 
following verses, written by Barns on the arrival of a 
friend, Mr W. Stewart, factor to a gentleman of Nithsdale. 
Tbs landlady being very wroth at what she considered the 
disfigurement of her glass, a gentleman present appeased her, 
by paying down a shilling, and carried off the relic. 

4 You’re welcome, Willie Stewart, 

You’re welcome, Willie Stewart; 

There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May, 

That’s half sae welcome’s thou art. 

\Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 

The bowl we maun renew it ; 

The tappit-hen gae bring her ben. 

To welcome Willie Stewart. 


4 May foes be strang, and friends be slack, 

Ilk action may he me it : 

May woman on him turn her hack, 

That wrongs thee, Willie Stewart.’ 

“ Since we are among such matters, perhaps some read- 
ers will smile to hear, that Burns very often wrote his 
name on his books thus— ‘ Robert Boms, Poet ;* and thdt 
Allan Cunningham remembers a favourite collie at Ellies- 
land having the same inscription on his collar. 

44 Even to the ladies, when he suspected them of wishing 
to make a show of him, he could not help administering a 
little of bis village discipline. A certain stately peeress sent 
to invite him, without, as he fancied, having sufficiently 
cultivated bis acquaintance beforehand, to her assembly. 
4 Mr Bums,* answered the bard, 4 will do himself the 
honour of waiting on the ■ of ■ — — , provided her 
ladyship will invite also the learned pig.’ Such an animal 
was then exhibiting in the Grassmarket. 

44 One of the Dumfries volunteers thought fit to affect 
I particular civility to Bums, and inter alia seduced him one 
day into his house, where a bottle of champagne was pro- 
duced, and a small collection of ai ms submitted to the bard’s 
inspection. Bums well knew the gentleman’s recent hos- 
tility, and appreciated the motives of his courtesy. 4 Do 
tell ine, Mr Burns,’ said he, 4 what do you think of this 
pair of pistols ?’ — - 4 Why,’ said Burns, after considering them 
^with all the gravity of a half-tipsy connoisseur — 4 1 think 1 
may safely say for your pistols wbnt nobody would say for 
the great majority of mankind — they’re a credit to their 
maker.’ 

44 1 may mention here, that daring the later years of his 
life, bis favourite book, the usual companion of nis solitary 
rambles, was Cowper’s Task. It is pleasing to know that 
these illustrious contemporaries, in spite of the widely dif- 
ferent circumstances under which their taieuts were dev&. 
loped, and the, at first si^ht, opposite sets of opinions which 
their works express, did justice to each other. No English 
writer of the time eulogised Burns more generously than 
Cowper. And hi truth they had much in common, 

4 The stamp and clear impression of good sense ;’ 
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the lore of simplicity ; the lore of nature ; sympathy with 
the poor: humour; pathos; satire; warm and manly 
hearts ; the pride, the independence, and the melancholy of 
genius. Some readers may be surprised to find two such 
names placed together otherwise than by way of contrast. 
Let it not be forgotten, that Cowper had done little more 
than building bird-cages and rabbit-ha t ch e s, at the age when 
the grave dosed on Burns.” 

Our readers will now perceive that Mr Lockhart has 
not trifled with his new edition, but that it isa bona fide 
enlargement and improvement of the two which have 
preceded. As such, it will meet with a ready sale whom- 
ever the nam<» of Burns Is held in the estimation it de- 
serve*. 

Passing from this subject to one not less interesting 
and intimately connected with it, we have no small plea- 
sure in being the first to announce the existence of a ge- 
nuine and original portrait of Burns, which has hitherto 
remained altogether unknown, but which there is every 
reason to believe is a still more striking likeness than the 
only portrait of him with which the public has been yet 
made acquainted — that, namely, which was taken by Na- 
smyth. The new portrait was painted by the late Peter 
Taylor, an artist of considerable celebrity at the time Burns 
ffiiln Ids first appearance in Edinburgh in the year 1786. 
Mr Taylor was then a very young man, but was looked j 
upon by competent judges as destined soon to rise to the 
very head of his profession as a portrait-painter. Buchan, 
Bonner, and Nasmyth, were his contemporaries, and en- 
tertained the highest respect for his abilities. He fell into 
had health, and was ordered to the south of France, where 
lie died at an early age. He was of an enterprising spirit, 
p oss es sed of fine taste, and celebrated for the accuracy of 
Ms likenesses. It is recorded of him, as a collateral cir- 
cumstance, that he was the first who introduced the wax- 
cloth manufactory into Scotland. Taylor and Burns 
were very intimate, the latter often visiting the artist 
and his wife. We have it on the authority of Mr Wil- 
liam Taylor, merchant in Leith, the present possessor of 
the portrait, that on one occasion, when Burns was at 
the painter’s house, Taylor said to him, — 44 Robie, if 
you’ll sit to have your picture drawn, I will do it.” The 
poet agreed, and the picture, after a good number of sit- 
tings, was completed. It is a reminiscence of the Et- 
triek Shepherd, that upon one occasion, when calling on 
Mrs Taylor, along with Gilbert Burns, she informed them 
that Burns used to come pretty frequently to breakfast, on 
which occasions the picture in question was produced. The 
portrait, it appears, never went out of the artist's hands, 

* and upon his death became the pr o per ty of his widow. 
She had an extraordinary regard for it, and would scarcely 
permit any one to see it, much less to borrow it. Once, 
however, she allowed it to go out of her custody fora short 
time, on the earnest application of the Earl of Buchan, 
who, about sixteen or eighteen years ago, was anxious to 
show it to the late Duchess of Gordon. His Lordship 
afterwards offered forty guineas for the loan of it a se- 
cond time ; but Mrs Taylor, having been displeased by 
his keeping it a day or two longer than he bargained for 
before, refused to listen to any terms. All applications 
from other quarters for permission to have it copied or en- 
graved were uniformly negatived. In 1828, Mrs Taylor 
bequeathed the portrait to her relative Mr William Tay- 
lor, of Leith. 

Our readers will do us the justice to believe that we 
state these facts thus minutely, from a full conviction of 
their fidelity. The portrait does not come to us from 
the hands of any professional picture-dealer, in which 
case, aware as we are of the practices of such people, we 
should have looked upon it with more suspicion. We 
have ourselves seen it, and as far as our opinion goes, 
can safely pronounce it an exceedingly interesting, well- 
painted, and delicately-finished portrait, in a fine state of 
pr es e r v a tion. It is a cabinet picture, and is what paint- 
ers call a two-third likeness. The hat, of a broad-brim- 
med clerical shape, similar to that which the poet wears 


in Nasmyth’s sketch, given as a vignette in Lockhart’s 
Life, is on the head, and casts a partial shade over the 
countenance. The colouring Is soft and harmonious; 
and as to the likeness, means have been taken to obtain 
the opinions of those persons best qualified to judge, and 
their sentiments are decisive upon the point. We have 
seen letters from Sir Walter Scott, Mr Syme of Dumfries, 
Mr Peter Hill, Mr Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Mr 
David Bridges, junior, Mrs Burns, Mrs Madeboae (Cla- 
rlnda), Mrs Janet Thomson (formerly Miss Jess Lowers), 
and Miss Dunlop, all of whom agree in speaking of this 
portrait as amazingly like the original. Sir Walter Scott 
expresses himself In these terms : 

“ Sir, — I was modi gratified by the sight of the por- 
trait of Robert Burns. I saw the distinguished poet 
only once, and that many yean since, and being a bad 
marker of likenesses and recollector of faces, I should in 
an ordinary case have hesitated to offer an opinion upon 
the r es e m blance, especially as 1 make no pretension to 
judge of the Fine Arts. But Burns was so remarkable 
a man, that his features remain impressed on my mind 
as if I had seen him only yesterday ; and I could not he- 
sitate to recognise this portrait as a striking resemblance 
of the Poet, though it had been p res e n ted to me amid a 
whole exhibition. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Wiim Scott. 

“ Edinburgh, 14 ik Nov. 1829. 

41 P. 8. — I will accept of the inscription which you 
tell me the Proprietors intend putting to the engraving, 
as a great honour.” 

The postscript refers to the intention to dedicate the 
Portrait, when engraved, to Sir Walter Scott. In like 
manner Mrs Burns says, — 44 I am requested to give my 
opinion regarding the Portrait of my late husband, paint- 
ad by P. Taylor. I was not aware that another original 
portrait had been taken but the one in my possession by 
Nasmyth. After seeing this one, I have no hesitation in 
stating my belief that it is original. The likeness to the 
upper part of the face is very striking.”— The letter from 
Clarinda is still stronger. We subjoin it : 

44 Sir, — I return you the fine portrait of Burns, taken 
from the life by the late Mr Peter Taylor, his early 
friend. In my opinion it is the most striking likeness s ( 
the poet I have ever seen ; and I say this with the mare 
confidence having a most perfect recollection of his ap- 
pearance. With best thanks for your polite attention in 
calling to show it to me, and your obliging present of the 
second edition of the Life, I remain, sir, your obliged ser- 
vant, 44 Agnes Maclkhosx. 

44 Edinburgh, 14, CaUon Hill, 28 th October, 1828.” 

After perusing such testimonials in favour of this por- 
trait, our readers will be glad to learn that it has at length 
been put into the hands of Horsburgh, one of the best ef 
our Edinburgh engravers, and very little inferior to some 
of the best in London. He will require about six months 
to do it full justice ; and as soon as it is ready, it k to he 
published by Messrs Constable & Co. For our o wo parts, 
we sincerely rejoice that a treasure of this kind should 
thus be brought to light ; for, by tending to perpetual* 
that feeling of individuality which we are ever anxious w 
attach to the illustrious deed, it cannot fail to give to the 
genius of Burns a more lasting and endearing dwelling 
place in our bosoms. 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe ,* cm- 
taming a Review of his Writings, and hie Opbmm 
upon a variety of Important Matters, Gvti and Eccle- 
siastical By Walter Wilson, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 3 vols. 8vo. Pp. 482, 527, and 685. Louden. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 

Thx greater part of these volumes is filled with reviews 
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of De Foe’s works, chronologically arranged ; accompa- 
I nied with each notices of the politics of the day as the 
author has thought were necessary, in order to explain 
the origin and aim of each. Some original letters of De 
Foe are inserted, for the authenticity of two of which the 
Touchers seem to us scarcely sufficient. The personal 
1 anecdotes of De Foe, which Mr Wilson and his prede- 
! ceasors hare been able to rescue from oblivion, are, though 
Interesting, not quite so numerous as we could have wish- 
ed ; for a complete account of that restless spirit, his asso- 
1 elates, and their domestic habits, would be one of the most 
welcome and instructive chapters in a history of English 
manners. We proceed to share what we have learned 
concerning him with our readers, and shall also subjoin a 
brief sketch of his literary character — giving (cavillers may 
my) “our store of little to that which hath too much." 
i Daniel' de Foe was born in the parish of St Giles, 

| Cripplegate, London, in the year 1661. His ancestors 

seem to have been substantial English yeomen ; his father 
had settled in the metropolis, and embraced the profession 
of a butcher. The family were non-conformists, and, at 
the time of Daniel’s birth, attended on the ministry of 
Dr Samuel Annesly, an ejected Presbyterian divine, of 
whom he has drawn a most pleasing character. The old 
gentleman, who was in easy circumstances, gave his son 
a tolerable education. He was placed, in his fourteenth 
year, at a private academy at Newington Green. There 
were, at that period, many such institutions among the 
Dissenters, who had recently been driven to establish 
them, on their being refused admission to the Universi- 
ties, and who counted among their number many men 
who had highly distinguished themselves at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The master of the academy to which De 
Foe was sent, was among the most celebrated of their 
teachers ; but the chief benefit which his pupil seems to 
have derived from him, if, indeed, he had not inherited 
it from nature, was , a habit of continuous and universal 
reading. 

De Foe was, of course, educated in the Puritan tenets, 
and his writings evince that they adhered to him to the 
last. At the same time, if we can place any reliance upon 
his reminiscences of his boyish years, he was early dis- 
tinguished by those sallies of an untamed spirit through 
the restraints of sectarian discipline, which we find to 
he invariably a characteristic of every Dissenter who 
has raised himself above his fellows. He reverts, even 
in age, with pleasure to the recollection of bis boxing 
feats ; and one anecdote he tells, which is peculiarly cha- 
racteristic. During the Popery panic under Charles II., 
several of the honest Dissenters, fearful that it might soon 
become unlawful to possess a copy of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, set about copying the Bible in short- 
hand. To this task young De Foe applied himself like- 
I wise, and “ worked,” he tells us, “ like a horse, till he 
i bad written out the whole Pentateuch, when he grew so 

, tired, that he was willing to risk the rest.” This is just 

i what we see in every boy, from whom any thing is to be 

, hoped in future life ; — the passionate enthusiasm prompt- 

i Ing him to undertakings, the tedium of which can only 

I be endured by the matured patience of manhood — the 
, gradual cooling of his zeal, and light-hearted reversion 
I to the joyous idleness of youth. 

I Our author, who, like all men of true republican prin- 
i copies, is very anxious to prove that his hero was a gen- 
\ tleman, and educated for one of the learned professions, 
seems rather to have failed in this attempt. There Is no 
proof that his parents ever entertained any such ambi- 
tious views respecting him ; nor will the circumstance of 
his boasting in after life that he understood several lan- 
f goages, which he might have picked up in his commercial 
! voyages, supply the want of evidence, and the strong pre- 
sumptions to the contrary, arising out of the style and 
’ matter of his writings. Let him, however, have been 
f originally intended for what he u ould, it is certain that 
he commenced business early in life as a hose-factor, 


which Mr Wilson, In his anxiety to prove that he never 
was a hosier, defines to be an intermediate agent between 
the manufacturer and dealer in stockings. Later in life, 
he became a merchant-adventurer ; and in that capacity 
is understood to have made several voyages to Spain, 
France, and perhaps the Netherlands. He afterwards 
conducted, with considerable profit, a tilery in Essex, the 
first attempt to introduce that manufacture into Britain, 
but which was ruined by bis confinement to Newgate for 
one of his political offences. Subsequently to this event, 
he seems to have supported himself by his literary labours, 
aided, at two brief intervals, by a small pension from the 
Crown. A speculative disposition led him into serious 
embarrassments, from which he afterwards retrieved 
himself. He appears originally to have inherited some 
landed property ; and a short time before his death he was 
in possession of a country estate, and a snug villa at 
Stoke-Newington. He joined the Duke of Monmouth in 
his ill-fated invasion, and appears to have retained to the 
last Ms belief in the legitimacy of that rash young man, 
and consequently of the validity of his claims to the 
crown. He wasmore than once consulted by King William, 
and seems to have enjoyed the favour of Queen Mary. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, he was protected and 
employed by both the rival statesmen, Godolphin and 
Harley. He was several times dispatched by the latter 
in secret missions, and was an accredited agent of the go- 
vernmental Edinburgh during the transactions by which 
the incorporating Union of England and Scotland was 
effected. 

We have already noticed his steady adherence through 
life to the principles and communion in which he was 
educated. He retained to the last a pious abhorrence of 
the theatres ; and regarded May-poles as so completely 
simultaneous in local and temporal existence with the two 
great bug-bears of his life, Toryism and Prelacy, as to 
render it difficult to determine whether they were the 
cause or the consequence of these evils. These two trifles, 
however, set apart, De Foe was neither a narrow-minded 
nor a gloomy man. In his early life he seems to have 
paid considerable attention to his dress, and was a fre- 
quent, as well as a welcome visitant at the city feasts. 
In politics and in polemics, he held the even tenor of his 
way, unshackled by the party with which he generally 
acted. And we have the testimony of an enemy in fa- 
vour of his clear head, oourage, honesty, and independ- 
ence. In the latter part of his life, he seems, in the in- 
tervals of sickness, to have sought refuge from domestic 
annoyances in the management of his garden. His facul- 
ties, notwithstanding an attack of apoplexy, remained* 
entire till his death ; although, perhaps, a little tinged by 
the querulousness of age, and the passion for money 
which seems to gain upon men exactly at the time when 
they are about to cease to need it. He was married, but 
to whom is not known : he had sons and daughters, 
whom we know only by name. He died on the 24th of 
April, 1731. This is nearly all that is known of the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, a work which exercise^, or perhaps, 
we should rather say, exercised, a wider sway over Bri- 
tish intellect than any book except the Bible. 

De Foe was one of the best authors of a class which, so 
far as we know, has existed only in England, and even 
there only since the Revolution. The e s s en ce of their 
being is democracy, not as existing for Hsetf, but as called 
into active and fierce exertion by the opposing claims of 
the privileged ciscoes. This character could be found no- 
where else, for in no other country is the citizen of such 
weight as with us, except in America, and there he has 
no aristocracy to come into collision with him. De Foe 
was one of the first of this class, as he still remains the 
best specimen of it. Since his day there has never been 
wanting some one to fill his place with more or less abi- 
lity. Among the numerous competitors in this line, 
whom we at present possess, the great Coryphaeus is un- 
doubtedly William Cobbett, a man equal to De Foe In 
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hi* natural and graphic details, and, perhaps, as much his 
superior in native vigour, as he falls short of him iu 
honesty and consistency. We look upon this class of 
writers as the organs and representatives of the British 
democracy ; and while we see and confess how dangerous 
they have often proved, we confess that we have a sneak- 
ing kindness for them, and are proud to acknowledge 
them as countrymen. Their style has little polish ; but 
perhaps, from their want of classical education, has ge- 
nuine English freshness about it, which we often miss in 
the writings of more accomplished authors. Every thought 
bears the impress of the society amid which they have 
grown up, — is tinged not only with the peculiarities of 
their nation, but of their caste. They see every thing 
from one point of view, and through oue medium. We 
are not to look to them for comprehensive and statesman- 
like views ; but they discuss any single question that 
comes within their reach with shrewdness and sagacity, 
— r-they turn it on every side, they anatomize it, they ex- 
haust it. They finish their business in a workmanlike 
manner. They often see things that more scientific spe- 
culators overlook in the pride of their learning. They will 
succeed at times by a lucky hit In unloosing a knot about 
which the most delicate and dexterous fingers have puzzled 
in vain. Their power, however, is bounded — it is re- 
sistive, not creative. They are useful when, “ sitting at 
the fireside, they talk of what is done i’ the CapitoL” 
They keep alive the broad sturdy spirit of our populace, 
apd convey their biting jeers to the ears of their rulers. 
They are prompt critics on public transactions, and keep 
public men on the alert. But woe to the country, when, 
in the dashing of embittered factions, power comes to be 
lodged in their hands. 

We find all the excellences of this class, with a very 
spall portion of their errors, in De Foe's political wri- 
tings. It is true, we do not look upon hip as the fault- 
less monster which Mr Wilson, taking him at his own 
word, has represented him ; but considering him as a de- 
magogue, which he undoubtedly was, and reflecting, 
too, on the fierce, petty, brawling characters among 
which he lived, we say that he bad fewer faults than any 
man of his occupation mentioned in history. It is cer- 
tainly as a political author that we are to consider De Foe 
daring by far the greater portion of his career * for it was 
not until late in life that ho began the composition of 
those varied and delightful works of fiction upon which 
his fame now entirely rests. The De Foe of his contem- 
poraries, and our De Foe, are two entirely different per- 
sons* The former is a busy, bustling, bold, and uncom- 
promising disputant ; the latter is the unknown author 
of some of the most peculiar and charming works in our 
language. This fact, it may be premised, goes far to ex- 
tenuate the injustice of Pope and Swift to De Foe. We 
can excuse their blindness to the merits of a mere politi- 
cal antagonist ; had he been earlier known to them as the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, the task would have been 
more difficult. 

It would be doing injustice to De Foe to omit men- 
tioning his “ Scandal Club," a department of a paper 
published twice a-week, which was conducted, and al- 
most entirely composed by him, during a period of nine 
years. The Scandal Club consists of a collection of re- 
marks on men and manners, which seems to have sug- 
gested to Steele the idea of his Tatlers. They are in to- 
msting in this point of view, and many of them are not 
unworthy of De Foe's ingenious successor, Isaac Bicker- 
etaff, Esquire. A re-publication of this portion of the 
periodical (eight volumes of which are in the poeaeesion of 
a friend of the author uow before us) would make a neat 
and not a very bulky book, would be an acceptable pre- 
sent to the lovers of this branch of literature, an addition 
to the history of English literature, and a piece of justice 
to the memory of Daniel De Foe. 

We now come to De Foe’s works of fiction ; but what 
we would say on this score has been so much better said 


by Charles Lamb, in a communication to the author of 
these volumes, that we borrow his words : 

“ In the appearances of truth, in all the incidents and 
conversations that occur in them, they exceed any works of 
fiction that I am acquainted with. It is perfect illusion. 
The author never appears in these self- narrative*, (feu* so 
they ought to be called, or rather autobiographies,) hut the 
narrator strains ns down to an implicit belief in every thing 1 
he says. There is all the minute detail of a log-hook in it. 
Dates are punctually pressed upon the memory — facts are 
repeated over and over in varying phrases, till you cannot 
choose but believe them. It is like reading evidence in a 
court of justice. So anxious the story-teller seems that the i 
truth should he dearly comprehended, that when he has 
told us a matter of fact, or a motive, in a line or two further 
down he repeat* it, with his favourite figure of sp ee ch , I 
sqy, so and so, though he had made it abundantly plain be- 
fore. This is in imitation of the common p eo p l e 's way of 
speaking, or rather of the way in which they are addressed 
by a master or mistress, who wishes to impress something 
upon their memories, and has a wonderful effect upon mat- 
ter-of-fhet readers. Indeed, it Is to such principally that he 
writes. His style is everywhere beautiful, but plain and 
homely. Robinson Crusoe is delightful to all ranks and 
classes ; but it isensy to see that it is written in a ph ras eo l ogy 
peculiarly adapted to the lower conditions of readers. Hcnca 
it is a special favourite with seafaring men, poor boys, ser- 
vant maids, &c. His novels are capital kitchen-reading, 
while they are worthy, from their interest, to find a shelf m 
the libraries of the wealthiest and the most learned. His 
passion for matter-of-fact narrative sometimes betraye d him 
into a long relation of common incidents, which might hap- 
pen to any man, and have no interest beyond the intense 
appearance of truth in them to recommend them. The 
whole latter balfj or two-thirds of ‘ Colonel Jack,' is of 
this description. The beginning of Colonel Jack is the 
most affecting natural picture of a young thief that waa 
ever drawn. His losing the stolen money in the hollow 
tree, and finding it again when in despair, and the being In 
equal distress at not kuowing how to dispose of h, and se- 
veral similar touches in the early history of the Colooel, 
evince a deep knowledge of human nature ; and potting out 
of question the superior romantic interest of the latter, in 
my mind very much exceeds Crusoe. Roxana (first edi- 
tion) is the next Jn Interest, though he left out the beat port 
of it in subsequent editions, from a foolish* hypercritkasm 
of his friend Soutberne. But Moll Flanders , the account 
of the Plague , he. &c., are all of one family, and have the 
same stamp of character." 


| Historical Account of Discoveries and TVaveh in Worth 
| America} including the United States , Canada, the 
shores of the Polar Sea, and the Voyages in search of 
a North-west Passage ; with Observations on Emigra- 
tion . By Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E. 2 vola. 
8vo London. Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. Edin- 
burgh. Oliver & Boyd. Pp. 530 and 556. 

We are inclined to flatter ourselves that we improved 
upon the practice of our predecessors, when we laid H 
down as a rule, always to read a hook before we reviewed 
it. The advantages accruing to the public and to the 
author, from this new and original plan, are too obvious 
to need explanation. As to the waste of time which it 
not unfrequently occasions to the reviewer, that is an- 
other matter. Our steadfastness, we confess, 1ms morn 
than once been put to a sore trial, but we have still re- 
ligiously adhered to our resolution. We never see a very 
large book, however, without trembling, for we are aware 
of the task we have to perform ; and if the road he a rough 
or a dull one, Heaven knows, our situation is not one of 
the most enviable. To Mr Hugh Murray we owe our 
best thanks. His book, though a large one, in compli- 
ance with the comprehensive nature of his aubject, is, 
nevertheless, one which we have gone through with a* 
much facility and pleasure as if it had been a small duo- 
decimo. This is partly to be attributed to the interest- 
ing materials of which it is composed, and partly to the 
able manner in which those materials are arranged. 

It is utterly impossible that we can pretend to give 
any thing but a very general idea of the merits of a work 
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consisting of eleven hundred pages of royal octavo. They 
who are acquainted with Mr Murray’s u Historical Ac- 
count of Discoveries and Travels in Africa and Asia,” 
will more easily understand the nature of the p r es en t 
work, which is of a similar kind. In few words, we 
may describe it as a book which p resen ts a distinct, im- 
partial, and highly interesting narrative of the gradual 
progress made by the European occupants of North 
America, from the date of its first discovery, down to 
the present day. And in this narrative is comprehended 
a detailed account of the numerous voyages which have 
been made in search of a north-west passage ; together 
With a full view of the physical geography, political sys- 
tem, moral and social condition, industry and commerce 
of the United States, Canada, and British America. 
There are few subjects more worthy of engrossing the 
attention, and of calling forth the talents of a writer. 
44 The series of bold adventure by which the coasts of 
North America were discovered and its colonies founded ; 
the daring attempts to find a Northern Passage by its 
Arctic shores; the unparalleled growth and extending 
poorer of the United States; with the openings which 
America affords to our emigrant population, — all these 
circumstances conspire to render that continent an objeot 
of peculiar Interest.” Our author has spared neither re- 
search nor labour in his anxiety to execute faithfhlly the 
task he has undertaken. The number of works he has 
consulted is immense; and the store of reading he has 
brought to his aid would have been enough for many men’s 
lifetimes. Neither does he ever get conftised or dulL Hie 
style is full of animation, and he 1ms the art of selecting 
those details which are at ones the moat important and 
the most interesting. 

Mr Murray commences with two introductory chap- 
ters, — the first on supposed early discoveries of America, 
all of whieh he clearly shows to have been imaginary, — 
and the second on the origin of the inhabitants of America, 
in which he takes the same view of the question as Robert* 
•on, making it at all events highly probable that the bar- 
barons tribes, who gradually extended themselves to the 
north-eastern extremity of Asia, passed by means of the 
Fox and Aleutian chain of islands from one continent to 
the other. Mr Murray next proceeds to treat of the dis- 
covery and colonization of North America. He arranges 
his chapters under the following heads : — Early Veyages 
to the American coast — Spanish Expeditions into Florida 
* — French Expeditions into Florida-— Discovery and Set- 
tlement of Virginia — Discovery and Settlement of New 
England — Settlement of the other Colonies— Settlement 
of the French in Canada and Louisiana — The Ameri- 
can Indians — America before and after the Revolution 
—•Settlement of the Western Te r r it or y — Discoveries in 
the Regions beyond the Mississippi. All these chapters 
are full of diversified adventure by flood and field, and 
present more instances of the romance of real life than 
are to be met with in any other page of the world's his- 
tory. From Ponce de Leon and the two Cabots, down 
to Captains Rom, Parry, and Franklin, America has ex- 
ercised the meet powerful influence in calling forth the 
energies, and modifying the destinies, of Europeans. No 
man can be considered a philosophical student of human 
nature who does not make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with this most memorable portion of the annals of his 
species. 

In his second volume, Mr Murray presents us with a 
minute and graphic account of the various voyages for 
the discovery of a north-west ps— gw to India ; and he 
concludes his labours with a full analysis and summary 
of the contents of all the most valuable and recent Travels 
in North America, thus affording a complete and satis- 
factory visw of its present state. In one word, this is a 
work which teems with important information, and from 
which more real profit may be derived than from a whole 
cart-load of the ephemeral productions of the day. 

We have but little space left for extracts, nor could 


any series of extracts do justice to the work. That the 
reader, however, may not go without one specimen of 
Mr Murray's lively and vigorous style of narrative, we 
shall quote a passage almost at random. We have opened 
the book at the adventures of Captai n Smith, an early 
voyager to Virginia, and among these we find the follow- 
ing narrative: 

NARROW SSCAR FROM THE INDIANS. 

* Smith had now reason to Consider his career as drawing 
to a doss. In Act, be had been tied to a tree, and a circle 
for m ed for the p u r pose of shooting him, when, calling for 
their chie£ Opochanksnough, he exhibited to him an ivory 
fompow dial, and €§qpiaining to him its application to the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, entranced him and his 
attendants with astonishment and admiration. On a signal 
made by the Chief with the compass, all the bows and ar- 
rows were laid down, and Smith was led, carefillly guard- 
ed, to their capital. He Was then led from town to town, 
and exhibited to the women and children, who crowded to 
see him, and received him with strange yells and dances. 
Every day there was set down to him as much bread and 
venison as would have dined twenty men ; but as no one 
sat down with him, and there was no corresponding mark 
of kindness, Smith began to dread that they were fatten- 
ing for the purpose ofeating him. This was not exactly 
he case ; yet it is true that such festal entertainment wad 
often the prelude to the most fetal purpose. At length* 
when he had been sufficiently led about, thrae days were 
employed in making a moot dira conjuration over hfan. The 
chief performer was a grim figure, having his fees painted 
black with coal and oil, ana numerous stuffed aldns of 
snakes aind weasels fastened by the tail to the crown of the 
head, and banging down frightfully over the feoe and 
shoulders. He was seconded by others, whom white eyes, 
and red stripes mingled with the black, rendered still more 
hideous. They intermingled circles or meal and corn wttk 
bundles of sticks, interpreting that the meal was the Indian 
country, the corn the sea, and the sticks England; and this 
was all to discover whether he intended them well or iiL 
The result does not appear to have been stated to Smith : 
but he was soon led before Powhatan, tbe greatest lord of 
all this part of Virginia— the English even call him Em- 
peror. Powhatan arrayed himself in his utmost pomp on 
this srii—n occasion. He had Invested himself in a large 
robe of racoon skins, from which all tbe tails were hang- 
ing. Behind him stood two long rows of meo, and behind 
them two of women, all with their feces and shoulders 
painted red, their heads bedecked with white down, and a 
chain of white beads round their necks. One of the 
queens presented Smith with a towel to wash his hands, 
another with 0 bundle Of font hers to dry them. Tbe fetal 
moment was now approaching. Two large stones w ent 
placed before Powhatan, to which Smith, by tbe united ef- 
forts of the attendants, waa forcibly dragged, his head laid 
on one of them, and the mighty club ratted, a few blows 
from which was to terminate his life. But a very unex- 
pected interposition now took place. Pocahontas, the fa- 
vourite daughter of Powhatan, forgetful of her barbarous 
birth and name, waa seized with those emotions of tender 
pity which make the ornament of her sex. She ran up to 
her father, and pathetically p lea ded for the life of the stran- 
ger. When ail entreaties ware lost on that stern and savage 
potentate, she hastened to Smith, snatched his head in her 
arms, and laid her own on his, declaring that the first Mow 
must foil upon her. Tbe heart even of a savage father was 
at last mated, and Powhatan granted to his fevourtto 
daug h ter the life of Smith. At first it was arranged that 
he Mould amuse the father and daughter by soaking bells, 
beads, and other curious European fabrics. A different 
course, however, was soon resolved upon. Smith waa 
placed alone In a large house beside a fire, when presently 
be beard from w ith o u t a most frightful and doleful noise* 
and Powhatan ranked in, with two hundred attendants, 
haring their feces bl a cked , and disguised in every frightful 
form that their fury could devise. Smith thought Ids last 
hour waa again at hand, but Powhatan told him that these 
were the signs of peace and friendship, and that he should 
be sent back to James's Town, on tbe sole condition of 
tran sm itti ng two culverines and a millstone.**— VoL I. p. 
213 - 5 . 

We have only farther to add, that the work is elegant- 
ly printed, and Is illustrated by aa excellent map of 
North America. 
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Scots Law Chronicle. Volume First. Edinburgh. 

Stirling and Kenney. November, 1829. 

Wi announced the appearance of the first Number of 
this publication, stating, at the same time, our opinion, 
that such a work was a desideratum in Scotland, and 
might, if properly conducted, be rendered an important 
engine. The seventh Number, just published, concludes 
the first volume ; and, on looking over the whole of the 
contents, we are inclined to think that it has succeeded 
to a considerable extent. The principles of the gentlemen 
who conduct the work are diametrically opposite to those 
which we entertain in matters of jurisprudence; and on 
this account, and because we see no use in entering upon 
a discussion, which could neither be amusing to the greater 
part of our readers, nor exhausted in such space as we 
could afford it, we leave them untouched. At the same 
time, free discussion is always useful, and the range of 
subjects embraced by the Scots Law Chronicle is wide 
and important. It contains papers, in some of which 
will be found really valuable information, on matters 
not very generally known. We may instance an article 
in the present Number on the customs of York ; and the 
articles on the laws of Scotland and England— both on 
their present condition and their antiquities, embracing 
either wide and comprehensive views, or descending to a 
useful minuteness of detail. The papers are, in general, 
characterised by vigour of diction, although in some of 
them we meet with a coarseness of expression we could 
wish to see avoided. Wherever matters of practice are 
treated, we commonly discover the hand of the old prac- 
tician where matters of theory, and subjects which re- 
quire more extensive learning are discussed, we more 
frequently perceive a deficiency. To one very praise- 
worthy feature of the work we would, in particular, di- 
rect attention, — the monthly reports of proceedings in 
the Supreme Courts of Scotland. They are condensed, 
and they are published at short and regular intervals. 
They have thus the advantage over the Decisions, as pub- 
lished by the Collectors of the Faculty of Advocates, who 
are not particularly famed for punctuality ; and they have 
the advantage over those published under the auspices of 
two learned advocates, who have allowed their work to 
expand into a fearful minuteness of detail, forming an 
equally oppressive tax on the time of the reader and the 
pocket of the purchaser. We observe, also, that the 
Scots Law Chronicle Reports have a paging of their own, 
and may be had separately. 

For the more correct information of some outrageous 
reformer, who, in the lait Number, vilifies the practice 
of wearing a wig, and lauds the present Dean of Faculty 
for abandoning it, we beg to state the important fact, that 
Mr Jeffrey does wear a wig . We think it is bad taste 
for the author of the article to which we allude to attack 
this prescriptive ornament of the legal head, seeing that 
both of the Law Chronicles learned reporters wear wigs 
— and very good wigs too. 

= i - 1 ~ ~ " 

The Ant A Periodical Paper , published in Glasgow 

during the Years 1826 and 1827. In two series, ori- 
ginal and select. New Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Glas- 
gow. Robertson and Atkinson. 1829. 

This is a lively, pleasant little work, full of variety 
and good-humour. The selections from the fugitive litera- 
ture of the day are tasteful and judicious ; and iU origin- 
al matter, which is for the most port from the pen of 
its editor, Mr Atkinson, is sprightly and amusing, inclu- 
ding some interesting topographical papers, and a plea- 
sant chronicle of the chit-chnt of St Mungo's capital du- 
ring the period of publication. We shall find room fur 
one extract, which is entitled 

MORS MISERIES. 

“ The Reverend Mr Pere af ord, fifteen years ago, asto- 
nished mankind by a catalogue and classification of the mi- 
series to which they were subject. Up till the time vf this 


Linmras of wretchedness, the world bad no idea of the ex- 
tent of its sufferings : — It bad not entered into the mind of 
man to conceive the number and variety of his pains and 
complication of his annoyances ; and until Timothy Testy 
had held up his glass to snow the age aud body of tne time 
their form and pressure, was Human Life, In any of its sep- 
trillion varieties, aware of the full extent or gross amount 
of its miseries. Perhaps we ought rather to say of the na- 
ture and variety — for, alas ! of the full extent it is only 
Campbell's Last Man, in the time of Byron's Darkness, whs 
will be able to say that he may write Finis to their mightr 
catalogue. How any, so very obvious as those described, 
or hinted at, in the following addendum to Testy's enume- 
ration, escaped the acuteness of his suffering pei ceptions, or 
w e r e not nosed by his admirable scent after the wretched, 
is just one of those accountable things that you may specu- 
late for ever upon, and yet never be able to explain, unless 
like us, you— 

44 Groan 1st. In endeavouring to discern one of the five 
spots at present on the sun's disc, which The Herald tells 
us are ouch three times bigger than the earth, plant the 
thinnest outer edge of your thinnest dress shoe, which a few 
days of polishing on a burning pavement has worn to the 
tenuity of a Medallion wafer, on one of the Macadam crys- 
tal-shaped knobs, which gem the carriage walk round our 
green. — P. S. The foot, of course, to be in the shoe, and 
nothing but superannuated silk hose between you and tbs 
penetration of the whinstone. 

“ Groan 2d. Having a rusty iron hoop trundled again* 
your nankeen trowsers. by an urchin too young to admo- 
nish, much less to thrash. 

“ Groan S d. Continuing an important conversation with 
a perfect stranger, instead of your friend, who has accident- 
ally stopped to look at a print-shop window. 

44 Groan Uh. The unpleasant sensation you feel on driving 
your nose against a blind man's forehead, having ex cla im ed, 

* Damme, can't you see ?* and receiving his answer in the 
negative. 

41 Groan 5 th. Searching your pocket some time for an 
article which you cannot find, but in its stead find a tre- 
mendous hole. 

44 Groan 6th. Skating in summer on the pavement, in- 
stead of ice, on a piece of orange-peel, instead of skates. 

44 Groan 1th. Having been deluged with rain during a 
short pleasure excursion into the country, to perceive every 
symptom of settled weather exhibit itself from the 4 rise of 
the glass,' to the blowing of dust in at your bedroom wm> 
dow— on the morning of your return to business. 

44 Groan 8 th. Having sent a letter, by a private hand, to 
a friend, from a remote watering-place, stating that you 
have drawn upon him for £25, which on putting Itself into 
a coat pocket, fifteen days after, discovers your letter very 
safely deposited there. Your draft is, in the meantime, em- 
bellished In a fearful scrawl with what, you are Informed, 
means 4 no effects.' 

44 Groan 9th. Being told that there is an article in a paper 
which it nearly concerns you to see before departing with 
the mail, and waiting till the last blast of its born upon a 
person In a coffee-room, who has said, * In one moment, sir,' 
for a quarter of an hour. 

44 Groan KKA. Receiving a favour from a stranger gen- 
tleman, such as the loan of a top-coat, as you are about to 
start on the roof of a stage-coach on a cold morning, when 
you relied on an inside place, and forgetting to ask his ad- 
dress that you may return it and your thanks together. 

44 Groan 1UA. Discovering that you have carried in voer 
pocket for thirteen miles, the wrong volume of the 4 Tra- 
veller's Guide,* and stumbling upon a description of Tweed- 
side, when you want to know in what direction you ought 
to travel to Tyndrum— and your dinner. 

44 Groan 12 th. Having reserved no second copy of a no- 
net to your mi s tress, which cost you as many hours* hard 
work as there are lines in that species of composition— dis- 
covering that you have lighted your cigar, instead of your 
mistress’s heart, with the thoughts that burn in it. 

44 Groan 13th. Needing another misery to fill up a page 
of your catalogue of them, and not being able to find asm 
half so bad as that very necessity." 


Lothian's Pocket Bible Atlas, of a size admitting of br- 
ing bound up with the Bible. Edinburgh. John, 
Lothian. 1829. 

This little work consists of eight Maps, exhibiting, 
1st, the settlement of Noah's descendants throughout tho 
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world ; — 2d, the route of the Children of Israel through 
the Wilderness ; — 3d, the Land of Canaan as divided 
among the Tribes, — the north portion ; — 4th, the south 
portion ; — 5th, the Holy Land in the time of Christ, 
with the principal travels of our Lord ; — 6th, a map of 
the journeys of the Apostles, distinguishing the seven 
apocalyptic churches of Asia, and the cities and pro- 
vinces to which the Apostolical epistles were addressed ; 
— 7th, a map of places east of the Holy Land, exhibit- 
ing the different supposed situations of the Garden of 
Eden and Mount Ararat ; — and, 8th, a map of Jerusa- 
lem, with the sites of Mount Calvary, the Mount of 
Olives, Gethsemane, Bethany, &c. The maps are on a 
scale adapted for pocket Bibles. They are distinctly exe- 
cuted, and well engraved. They have already been in- 
troduced with good effect into several congregational 
schools, and will be found to afford a useful illustration 
of the Old and New Testament History. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


HOELTY AND HIS POEMS. 

By the Author of" Anster Fair.** 

Hoeltt was born on the 21st December, 1748, at 
Mariensee, in the Electorate of Hanover, of which place 
his father was pastor. In the early years of his life, 
Hoelty, to great personal beauty, joined the utmost live- 
liness and vivacity. His childhood very soon began to 
exhibit that eager desire for knowledge which accompa- 
nied him through life. So soon as be could write, he 
scribbled, as well as be could, every thing that appeared 
to him remarkable, either in his readings or in the appear- 
ances of nature. His amiable behaviour, his humorous 
conceits, and simple but shrewd remarks, together with 
his beauty, made him everywhere a favourite. In his 
ninth year, he was attacked with small-pox to such a de- 
gree as to endanger his eye-sight. By this misfortune, 
he lost somewhat of his natural liveliness, but nothing of 
his ardour and perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge. 
He received the rudiments of education under his pater- 
nal roof. In this respect, Hoelty was peculiarly fortu- 
nate. His father, who, to an acquaintance with general 
literature, bad superadded an extensive perusal of the 
poets, carefully instructed him, not only in his native 
language, but also in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, 
besides Geography, History, and other branches generally 
taught at school. Hoelty’s diligence was ardent and un- 
remitting ; the day was not sufficient for him, he added 
the night, too, to his toilsome studies. His nocturnal 
dedication of himself to the Muses, though sanctioned by 
the practice of some of the highest names of ancient and 
modern times, his parents, tenderly fearful of his health, 
endeavoured, very prudently, to prohibit ; but, unknown 
to them, he had provided himself with oil, and a lamp 
hewn out of a turnip, by the light of which he prolonged 
in his chamber his secret and interdicted lucubrations. 
Already, too, his propensity for the solitary and the ter- 
rible began to show itself. On evenings, after school 
hours, he, with a book in his pocket, slipt away unper- 
ceived into some obscure bush or thicket, where he read 
aloud to himself ; and often, during the darkness of the 
night, he, alone and unterrified, made visits to the church- 
yard ; clad in a white sheet, personified a walking ghost ; 
and, without any design to frighten others, stalked about 
in this disguise amid the graves — thus calling up, as 
much as he could, in living reality to his imagination, 
those churchyard terrors which he was thereby so well 
capacitated afterwards to describe. 

It was in his eleventh year that he began to write 
verses. His first production was an epitaph on a favour- 
ite dog. From this time, poetry became, not his pastime, 
but his business. Even in church, and under the sound 
of his father's homilies, bis Apollo sometimes descended 
upon him with inspiration ; and, if he had not paper, he 


scratched out his verses on the wall or seat, leaving be- 
hind him memorials of his craft, where men little ex- 
pected to find them. 

In his sixteenth year, he was sent to a school near 
Zelle, where he remained three years. In 1769, he went 
to the University of Halle ; afterwards to Gottingen, in 
order to study theology. Here he read day and night, — 
seldom was seen out of his study or the libraries, — and 
sacrificed sleep, social intercourse, youthful recreations, 
and eventually health itself, to his avidity for study. By 
this indefatigable application, he, in his twenty-first year, 
equalled, if he did not surpass, his most learned fellow- 
students and brother-bards in extensive and multifarious 
reading. He became a proficient in the literature, not 
only of the ancient, but of all the most valued languages 
of modern Europe. And the soundness of his poetical 
taste may be judged from the well-founded preference he 
gave to the Greek, Italian, and English, in which three 
languages is contained Europe’s sublimest and purest 
poetry. He soon became the associate of the first wits 
and scholars in Gottingen — Burger, Voss, Count Stoll- 
berg, and others, who at once prized his excellent heart, 
and admired his talent for poetry. 

Though naturally of a large and luxuriant growth, the 
person of Hoelty was unwieldy, and of a bending, un- 
healthy, and dissoluble frame. Undoubtedly, the inten- 
sity of his nightly application, and his inattention to all 
those little, and frequently overlooked, means which mi- 
nister, even in the strongest, to health, sapped the foun- 
dation of a constitution naturally robust and stable. In 
his 26th year, he was seized with a violent cough, which 
at length terminated in consumption, and put an end to 
his existence in September 1776. 

The manners of Hoelty were, like his mind, placid, 
agreeable, and unassuming. His heavy, tardy gait, — his 
melancholy paleness, — the simplicity of his address, — his 
negligence of garb, — made him, to those who for the first 
time saw him, an object of little interest ; but his bright 
blue eye, soon disclosing its beauty, told, by its waggish 
and true-hearted glance, the energies of the mind that lay 
deep and occult within. He was artless, gentle, and un- 
affected, — generally silent in company; but, when he 
opened his mouth, it was to good purpose, and a laugh of 
1 acclamation from his friends frequently followed and 
crowned his good-humoured remarks. 

Of his poetry, the character is delicate, simple, and en- 
gaging in the highest degree. As his sensibility to all the 
charms of nature, and his delight in the peaceful secluded 
scenes of rural life, preserved his spirit tranquil, religious, 
and happy, so the same sweetness and placidity of mind 
is reflected from every page of his volume. He has the 
pastoral sweetness of Gessner, with more strength and 
pointed thought than the prose-poetry of that amiable 
writer. Without the profound passion and involved elo- 
quence of Schiller, without the ghostly energy of Burger, 
his verses pos ses s a charm of interest which renders them 
as agreeable reading as either the one or the other. His 
descriptions of churchyard-horrors, like his personal per- 
ambulations among the graves, is not such as to make the 
hair stand on end like those of Burger’s; amid their 
charnelhouse-gloom, they contain such luminous streaks 
of waggish humour as show that the poet dallied, in per- 
son, with these fantastical horrors for his own diversion, 
as well as, in description, for the amusement of his read- 
ers. His chief fault is, his sameness ; the recurrence, 
ere his book be half-read, of similar imagery in nearly 
the same language. Had he lived longer, he would pro- 
bably have lopped a little from his exuberance, and his 
mind would have acquired a more ample and diversified 
range. Yet his volume will, even as it is, be read with 
pleasure ; and, to those beginning the study of German 
poetry, we would recommend it, as being purer and plainer 
in its phraseology, and easier and less intricate in its con- 
struction, than most of the German poets. 

We subjoin two translated specimens : 
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THE NUN. 

Them wonn’d, in Italie somewhere, 

A young and goodlie knight, 

Who loved, in spite of bolt and bar, 

A cloister’d sister bright ; 

Much spake he of his love’s sharp care, 
And, on his knees, he swore 
From holy prison to rescue her, 

And love her evermore. 

O, by the virgin once that bare ! 

And by the babe divine 
That fills her mother-arms ! so, fair 
Belinda, I am thine ! 

Thine is my heart, its love, its care, 

So long as I have breath ; 

By my soul’s blessedness I swear, 

I’ll love thee to the death. 

A poor dear maid — what trusts she not, 
And, most, shut up in cell ? 

Ah ! her nun’s duties she forgot. 

Nor heeded heaven or hell ; 

She, at whom emulous angels had 
Been pointing from the skies, 

God's bride. In holy beauty dad. 
Became the spoiler’s prize ! 

Thereafter — such are men — his heart 
Wox fainter in its glow ; 

He gave the victim of his art 
For ever o'er to woe, — 

Forgot his whilom tenderness, 

Ilis vows of former day, 

And flew about in gala-dress, 

In search of other prey : 

Began with other maids to dance 
In taper-sparkling hall ; 

Entangled them with ogling glance. 

And flattery withal : 

And boasted how that poor Nun’s bliss 
He caught with his decoy, 

Of every look, of every kiss. 

And every other joy. 


And till the cock’s dear clarion crows, 

Is seen to howl and cry : 

When twdve is struck, with grave-dothes on, 
Up from her grave she peers ; 

And in her hands, with howl and moan, 

A bleeding heart she bears. 

Her deep and hollow eyen out-throw 
Red sparks of ghostly light. 

And glow as sulphur-flames do glow, 

Beneath her veil of white : 

O’er that false heart, so gash'd and riven. 

She gazes in her mirth ; 

And heaves it upward thrice to heaven. 

Then dashes it to earth : 

And rolls her livid eyen about. 

Whence hell-gleams seem to start ; 

And from her veil shakes blood-drops out. 

And stamps piecemeal that heart : 

Meantime the chapel-windows flare 
All round with lurid light ; 

The village- watchman, rounding there. 

Has often seen the sight ! 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

Two sisters, with their killing charms. 

Are merciless in doing harms ; 

No heart of man, or fool or wise. 

Escapes the kill-craft of their eyes ; 

Ev’n I, who am to love bat slack, — 

My poor heart is not yet come back. 

Whats’er they do, where'er they be, 

(I see it, though you cannot see,) 

Young Cupid, by a chain of flowers. 

Is knit to these sweet plagues of ours : 

Of being safe, my only chance 
Is seeing both the dean at once. 

For, if I gaze on them together, 

Each is so dear, I fix on neither ; 

But should I bap (alas, my heart !) 

To light on either sweet, apart, . 

Young Cupid hastes my breath to strangle 
With that flow’r-chain, where myrtles tangle. 


That Nun, whom Italie’s heat did fire, 

Wox flery- wroth of mood ; 

She thought of nought but schemes of Ire, 
And d ream’d of sword and blood ; 

A band sbe suddenlie did hire 
Of murderers wild and wode, 

To summon to death’s shadows dire 
That spoiler false and rude. 

Into bis soul, that writhed and toas’d. 

Their swords with murder fell ; 

Out flew his writhing ugly ghost. 

Like sulphur-smoke of bell ; 

Through sky he wheels and whines, till him 
In fangs a devil took ; 

And then his bleeding carcass grim 
Was eraxnm’d in grave’s cold nook. 

The Nun flew, as the night began, 

To churchyard drear and dread. 

And tore the bleeding, buried man 
Up fr om bis coffin’s bed ; 

Out from his breast, her rage to glut, 

His felon heart sbe wrung ; 

And ftampt it with her sounding foot, 

That all God’s chapel rung. 

Her ghost, ms village gossip goes, 

That spot still Ungers by ; 


Then, if you wish, sweet sisters twain. 
That 1 should live, and not be slain. 
Ah, never be your blessed blaze 
Of beauty sunder’d to my gaze j 
But shine together, that I may 
Bask and live on beneath your ray ! 
Devon Grove, Banks of the Devon, 

16<A OcL 1829. 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

No. VII. 

election or a lord rector in the university or GLAS- 
GOW— JAME* SHERIDAN X If OWI.ES— MAC READY, Jkc. be. 

A degree of excitement of rare occurrence here has 
prevailed for the last few weeks, occasioned by the an- 
nual election of a Lord Rector for our University. Thomas 
Campbell, you are aware, was the successor of Jeffrey, 
Mackintosh, and Brougham, in this office. He was devo- 
tedly loved by a great majority of the students, who are 
the electors, the more that he was zealous in defending 
their franchise, which, there is reason to believe, is in 
some jeopardy from the grave and sober majority of the 
members of the Royal Commission on Scottish Univer- 
sities. The young men accordingly re-elected Campbell 
for another year, after he had served the office twice. 
The official tediousness of the Commission, however, pre- 
vented their friend and protector from being more than 
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a sentinel. The battle has yet to be fought for them ; 
and it was their cue, therefore, to look towards some 
highly-talented and influential man, who was not in any 
degree either lukewarm or pledged against popular rights, 
and whose moral influence would weigh heavily in the 
scale of any cause he sanctioned. To such a man they 
wished to proffer the gown which Burke and Adam 
Smith had been proud to wear. 

The Marquess of Lansdown appeared in every respect 
to be such a man. When he was proposed, it seemed for 
a while as if his great merits and honoured name had 
overawed all opposition. All at once, however, the 
Tories started the Lord President Hope, and the evange- 
licals Sir James Moncreiff. Unexceptionable as both these 
gentlemen are, the high office of judge, which each of 
them holds, should prevent them perhaps, especially when 
legal controversy is to be held, from interfering with the 
due performance of other and extra-judicial duties. Sir 
James was the favourite of the Divinity Students, from 
his known devotion to our venerable Mother Church, 
whilst the young Tories, looking forward to the realities 
as a substitute for the Pleasures of Hope, rallied boldly 
round the head of the Court of Session. Meetings were, 
as usual, held — orations, many of them very able, deliver- 
ed — addresses, exhortations, ap peals, squibs, and pasquils 
prepared and printed. The Lanadowns showed the lar- 
gest share of eloquence and argument — the Hopes of wit. 
The leader of the latter is an accomplished and elegant 
scholar and young gen tlem an, named Page, and to his 
pen is attributed some very clever jeux-d 1 esprit. 

On Monday the trial of strength took place : and the 
Marquess would have been elected by majorities In all the 
four nations, or departments, but for the indisposition of 
one individual, pledged to vote for him, which in his 
division made the votes equal* and threw the casting vote 
into the hands of a friend of the President. As it was, 
three nations voted for him, and he is now Lord Rec- 
tor; and the students are once more quietly at their 
studies. 

Our distinguished — guest, I regret to call him now — 
citizen that was for so many years — Mr Knowles, con- 
cluded his Course of Lectures on Dramatic Poetry the 
other evening, with an admirable and eloquent analysis 
of the first act of Macbeth. Macready was in the room, 
and the allusions to his manner of performing the usurp- 
er were loudly cheered. On Monday the actor appear- 
ed in that part to a respectable and delighted house. It is 
certainly among his best personations, and the banquet- 
scene and battle were masterpieces in their way. Mac- 
ready’s character is, however, Virginius. It has made his 
lughest reputation, and will preserve It longest. He 
played it last night with great applause. I have spoken 
of Mr Knowles as about to leave us. He does soon — 
but in a few months returns to bid us farewell. Then^ 
surely, he will receive that tribute to which his genius, 
affability, and sociality, alike entitle him — a public din- 
ner. A testimonial of this kind is about to be given to 
one of our most esteemed and deservedly popular mer- 
chants and bankers, on his retirement from active busi- 
ness ; and never did a British trader retire into domestic 
life, who better deserved the cordial greetings and vales 
of those who still remain to toil in the vineyard in which 
he so honourably, so long, and so successfully laboured. 


THE DRAMA. 

We have seldom seen an opera go off more heavily than 
did “ The Maid of the Mill” last Wednesday evening. 
This is mainly to be attributed to the circumstance, that 
two of the principal characters were allotted to perform- 
ers perfectly incapable of doing them justice, — we mean 
Messrs Larkin and Hart. The former played Lord 
Aimworth , and the latter Giles. As to Larkin, we would 
lay it down as a rule without an exception, that a man who 
cannot tie his neckcloth should never play a nobleman. 


Mr Larkin favoured us with a partial view of his shirt 
collar on the left side of his neck, but whether the corre- 
sponding portion on the right was only buried among the 
folds of his cravat, or was torn away altogether, remains 
to this moment a profound mystery Besides, he pre- 
sented us with a knot d la sentimental*, which would 
have made even a grocer’s apprentice blush, it was so 
monstrous and inexcusable. The cut of his coat, too, 
would have killed Jones upon the spot, had he seen it* 
Operatic gentlemen, we are aware, are never quite so 
good as gentlemen who are not operatic ; but really Mr 
Larkin looks almost as ill as Mr Collier in his blue sur- 
tout and white inexpressibles, and, had it not been for 
the tinsel star upon his breast, we should .never have 
been able to comprehend how he represented a nobleman. 
Neither does hb singing improve upon us. He mur- 
dered the fine duet, “ When thy bosom heaves a sigh,” 
which he sang with Mias Paton. It was altered — to 
suit his voice, we presume — but even with all the altera- 
tions he failed. We were no very enthusiastic admirers of 
Thorne; but we should a thousand times rather have 
Thorne than Larkin. — Quoad Mr Hart, we requested that 
he should be tried in one or two good parts, but we never 
meant that he should be put into characters which had 
been previously supported by Mr Murray himself. Mur- 
ray plays Giles to admiration, and Hart cannot play it 
at all. It b not in his way ; yet it was enough to sa- 
tisfy us that he is a very mediocre actor, and that he b 
nothing but a bass singer $ — he cannot even get up a te- 
nor. Hb bass b rich and good, but, of course, can be 
turned to very small account in the actual business of a 
theatre : and this, we are afraid, is all that can be said 
of Mr Hart. We are sorry for it, for we had hoped bet- 
ter things of him. Then there was Collier's Mr Mercia t 
O ! ye gods and little fishes ! — Had it not been for the ex- 
qubite manner in which Mbs Paton sang “ Hie Min- 
strel Boy,” and the clever acting of Stanley and Mbs 
Tunstall as Ralph and Fanny, we should scarcely have 
known that we were in the Theatre- Royal- 

Miss Jarman b rapidly rising in public estimation, and 
b almost already as much admired as she deserves, and as 
we could wish. Her appearance in a new drama, called 
“ The Youthful Queen, or Christine of Sweden,” has, 
perhaps, been more in her favour than any other of her 
personations, since she came to Edinburgh. It b the 
next thing to a perfect piece v of acting, and leaves the 
spectator nothing to wish for — not even him who has 
seen, as we have done, Mbs O’Neill herself in the first 
flush of her popularity. The drama, which b an adapt- 
ation from the French, has not a great deal of intrinsic 
merit to boast of, and were any other performer that we 
know of to play the heroine, it would be a heavy and unin- 
teresting affair ; but Miss Jarman puts life and soul into 
it, and by the mere force of her individual genius, carries 
it through triumphantly. We anticipate much delight- 
ful acting when Macready and she appear together. — We 
have a word or two for Montague Stanley. He looks 
and dresses hb part in “ The Youthful Queen” well, only 
his jacket, or tunic, b about two inches too long, and hb 
cloak, which he carries over his arm, b not light enough, 
making him look too much as if he were just about to ride 
out on rather a wet day. But what we have chiefly to 
mention to him is, that he is not energetic enough. Will 
he have the kindness to consider that he has won the 
heart of a Queen , — of a young and glorious creature, full 
of generous and ardent feeling; and, by the goddesses ! if 
the thought dees not bring the blood gushing up to hb 
brow, and his heart knocking out against hb ribs, he b 
one of the most degenerate Swedes that ever blackened 
hb upper lip with burnt cork ! We want a little more 
passion and action. When Christine confesses her love 
for him, he stands still like a boy going to be whipt. We 
should a thousand times rather see him leap into the pit 
in an agony of astonishment and despair. What makes 
it worse, b the terrible contrast between the girl he ac- 
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tually marries and the Queen. There is no vraisemblance 
in the supposition, that he should prefer Miss Pincushion 
— we beg pardon — we mean Miss Pincott — to Miss Jar- 
man. He is too tame — a thousand degrees too tame. — It 
is but justice to mention, that Mr Hooper appears to 
greater advantage as the foppish courtier, Steinberg , than 
in any part in which we have yet seen him. His style 
of acting it is more subdued and less vulgar than it fre- 
quently is. He infuses, too, into the character, some of 
the vis comica ; and his costume is laudable. 

©Ib (Terberu*. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ON VISITING THE GRAVES OF BESSY BELL AND 
MARY GRAY. 

By W. M. Hetherington , Author of u Dramatic Sketches , 
founded on the Pastoral Poetry of Scotland .** 

*Tis hallow’d ground ! hush’d be my breath ! 

Uncover’d be my head ! 

Let me the shadowy Court of Death 
With softest footstep tread ! 

The spirit of the place I feel. 

And on its sacred dust I kneel— 

For here all lowly laid, 

As ancient legends soothly say. 

Rest Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 

Scotia’s brown pines in silent gloom 
Commingle, broad and tall, 

As Nature’s self had o’er tbeir tomb 
Hung her own solemn pall ; 

A few faint straggling beams of day 
Amid the blent boughs shifting, stray, 

And on their low homes fall ; 

The Almond, gurgling down the rale. 

Pours, ever pours their deep dirge- wail. 

Where are the mounds, that, like twin waves, 
Young children of the deep, 

With gentle swell should mark the graves 
Where side by side they sleep ? 

They, too, have melted quite away. 

Like snow-wreaths, lessening day by day — 

Time’s wasting touch can sweep 
Even Death’s sad records from Earth’s lace, 
Leaving of man no lingering trace. 

And be it so ! Their once fair day,— 

Like dewdrops in the stream, 

Like leaves in the wan year’s decay, 

Like the sky-meteor’s gleam, — 

Though with its mother element. 

Now undistinguishably blent 
That human dust may seem. 

Refined and purified shall rise, 

To bloom immortal in the skies. 

How vain the pompous tomb appears 
Piled o’er the mighty dead, 

While viewing through the mist of tears 
Where the beautiful are laid ! 

Yes ! in the gales that round me moan, 

The stream, the grove, the letter’d stone, 

Even in the dust I tread, 

I feel the presence of a power 
Guarding this consecrated bower. 

Thrice hallow’d is this lonely dell. 

Three Spirits, all divine — 

Love, Innocence, and Friendship— dwell 
Here, in one common shrine : 

Here youth and virgin fair may meet. 


May plight their vows by moonlight sweet. 
May heart and hand entwine : — 

No faithless foot this turf may tread, 

For here they reign — The Sacred Dead ! 


THOUGHTS ON VISITING THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 

By Alexander Madaggan. 

Tea loud voice of a stormy e’en 
Came raving to our cottage pane ; 

The cottar bodies steek’d their een 
In sleep, to shun 

Dreigh sights, that they a’ day had seen 
Deface the sun. 

Unmindfu’ o' the raging Mast, 

(Though heaven to earth was fa’in’ fast,) 

O’er hill, an’ heath, an' field I past 
By eerie turns, 

To view the dark — the lone — the last 
Abode of Burns. 

The grave of Burns! a throne of state ! 

Revered, though mouldering desolate ! 

I envied poortith’s hapless fate, . 

And’quidk clecay, 

As musing on the “ furrows’ weight” 

That o’er him lay. 

His morn of life with darkness rose, 

Fell Famen’s fingers mark’d its dose, 

I'the space between unnumber'd woes 
Were on him hurl’d ; 

Yet from his darkness, light arose 

That glads the world. 

O, Robie Burns ! that I’d been livin’ 

When the power o’ song to thee was given. 

And seen, when misery mad had riven 
Thy manly form, 

Thy soul, the undying gift of Heaven, 

Defy the storm ! 

Or seen thee in a calmer hour, 

When o’er thee bent the blooming bower. 

Mute gazing on the crimson flower. 

The daisy fair, 

And heard thee bless the Almighty power 
Who placed it there. 

Or seen thee In a lonely shade. 

Fast wrapping in thy rustic plaid 
Thy Mary, dear departed maid! 

In fond embrace, 

And mark’d the game fond passion play’d 
Upon thy face ! 

Or seen thee in thine hour o’ glee, 

Wild, bold, and witty, frank and free, 

Keen joining on the flowery lee 
The rustic dance, 

And watch in’ frae Jean’s lowing ee 
Love’s kindled glance ! 

Or seen thee by the ingle-nook, 

When with thy jest the biggin’ shook ; 

Or stalkin’ by the oaten stook, 

Frae man afar. 

When heavenward went thy passionate look 
To the “ lingering star.” 

Many are they who would aspire 
To wake again thy sleeping lyre, 
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Wasting their breath to blow a fire 
To burn like thine ; 

But black I see them all expire 
Before thy shrine. 

Burns ! might I live again to see 
A Bard among us like to thee, 

My heart's best thanks I glad would gle 
To God the giver, 

And then contented close my ee 
To sleep for ever ! 


SONNET.— TO ISABEL. 

Dearest and gentlest ! let me hold thee fast 
Within my arms, and kiss thy Parian brow ; 
And whilst this soften’d light is o’er us cast. 
Breathe with me fondly an impassion’d row ; 
And let the murmuring! of our joy be beard. 

Like rippling waves along the shining shore, — 
Not loud, but deep. Love is its own reward. 

And hath of pleasures an exhaustless store. 

I see the golden fancies of thy mind 

Dancing, like fairies, round thy lips and eyes ; 
Or, like the small clouds, chased by summer wind. 
Dissolving into sunlight as they rise 
A shower of blessing! on thee, Isabel ! — 

My soul is faint with loving thee too well. 

H. G. B. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Trisi is preparing for early publication a third volume of the 
History of the University of Edinburgh, by Alexander Bower, com- 
prehending the period from 1756 to the present time, and contain- 
ing. besides the History as extracted from the records of the Univer- 
sity and Town Counci, biographical accounts of the eminent men 
now deceased who have filled professorial chairs. Among these 
are, Robertson, Ferguson, Robison. Monro, both Gregorys, Dugald 
Stewart, Playfair, Flnlayson, Christisoo, Duncan, Murray, Brown, 
and several others. 

Robert Handyside, Esq. advocate. Is preparing for publication n 
work on the Law of Jurisdiction and Actions. 

A new Novel, from the pen of Mr Grattan, called the Heins* of 
Bruges, is in the press. 

Dr Seymour has in the press a work on the Diseases of the Ova- 
ria, including encysted dropsy and malignant; diseases of those or- 
gans} to which are prefixed Physiological Observations on the Struc- 
ture and Functions of these parts in the human being and in animals. 

The first Number of a London Musical Gaaette, to be continued 
weekly, was published last Saturday. 

An Historical and Topographical Atlas of England and Wales, ex- 
hibiting their geographical features during the Roman, Saxon, Da- 
nish, and Norman governments, is announced. 

Miss E. E. Kendrick has in the press* little work, to be entitled 
Conversations on Miniature Painting. 

The Book rarities in the University of Cambridge, Illustrated by 
Original Letters and Notes, biographical, literary, and antiquarian, 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorae, M. A. is announced. 

The Conductors of the Library of Useful Knowledge propose pub- 
lishing a series of Treatises on the different subjects connected with 
Domestic and Rural Economy, which they will denominate the 
Fanner's Series. 

The Memoirs of Bolivar, announced for immediate publication, 
are reported not only to contain much new information relative to 
the private history of that extraordinary man. but will also comprise 
a complete history of the Colombian Revolution. 

Major Leith Hay is about to publish a Memoir of the Peninsular 
War, compiled from the memoranda of six years* service. 

Talus or an Indian Camp.— This work, which is now announced 
far immediate publication, is from the pen of J. A. Jones, Esq. whose 
long residence among the Indian Tribes of North America has en- 
abled him to collect most of the traditions current among all the na- 
tions of the Red Men dispersed over three millions of square miles 
in that vast continent. They will exhibit, we understand, their no- 
tions respecting the Supreme Being, the creation, the origin of their 
Tribes, and will comprise an account of their mannas, habits, modes 
of life, marriage-ceremonies, Ac. 

Fin a Amra.— Mr Walker, engraver, whose print of Lord Mooctieff 


we nocked some time ago, is circulating proposals for publishing 
meamtinto engravings of Mr Jeffrey, Mr Brougham, and Sir Hum. 
phrey Davy. Mr Jeffrey is from a portrait by that rising* artist, 
Colville Smith; Mr Brougham, from a portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, generally acknowledged to be the best, if not indeed the 
only happy likeness extant, of that distinguished author and sta te s- 
man. 

Scottish Academy.— We remarked lately that rumours had 
reached our ears of dissensions In the Scottish Academy. They have 
broken out sooner than we had anticipated, and in the form of an 
« parte statement of certain proceedings at a late meeting of the 
body. We sincerely hope, .however, that this will prove, like the 
premature explosion of a mine, the means to carry off the lurking 
danger innocuously. The case (as a lawyer would say) is ably stated 
in the document we allude to, but perhaps more eloquently than 
correctly. We have ample materials in hand for a frill, true, and 
impartial history of the whole transactions, but a press of 
obliges us to defer it till next week. 

Literary and Scientific Debating Societies in Edin. 
biteor— Most of these Institutions have commenced their winter 
campaign. In a country like ours, where no one individual can say 
that he may not be called upon some time or other to express hfs 
sentiments In public, the art of extemporaneous debate may be 
looked upon as a necessary part of education. It ie in these Socie- 
ties, too, that a young man best learns to instruct himself by his 
own exertions, and for an object of his own proposing ; it is in them 
that he best learns to measure himself with his fellows. The Royal 
Medical Society was instituted in 1797, and, as Its name 
confines itself exclusively to medical discussions. It was incorpora- 
ted by royal charter in 1778. It is in the habit of hearing what are 
called medical news in the early part of its meetings accounts of 
interesting and uncommon oases, and reports of discoveries in medi- 
cine and the cognate sciences. An essay U afterwards read by one 
of the members on some medical subject, and its doctrine and ge- 
neral merits form the subject of the evening's debate. At the close 
of each session the subjects of the dissertations, and the members 
who are to read them during the ensuing one, are appointed by the 
Society. Each member gives in to the secretary two copies of hfe 
dissertation three weeks before it comes to be discussed. During 
the first week it is transcribed to r preservation Into a book kept for 
that purpose under the secretary’s inspection, and another copy is 
taken of it at the Society's expense. The three separate copies are 
then sent in rotation during the remaining fortnight to the members 
whose names are upon the roll, to be perused by them beforehand. 
This practice is calculated to give a greater maturity to the criti- 
cisms on the essay. This Society meets every Friday during the 
winter session In its hall In Surgeon-Square : it possesses an exten- 
sive and well-managed medical library, and a museum, which ie 
daily increasing. — The Royal Physical Society was Instituted some 
few years after the Medical, and its chief object is the prosecution 
exclusively of the physical sciences. It possesses a very good hall 
in Richmond Street, sod a small library. It is not so numerously 
attended as the Medical Society ; but its proceedings are In general 
interesting.— The Speculative Society was founded in 1761 : and as 
the arena on which some of our most noted political characters first 
tried their powers. Is more generally known among young men of 
literary habits than any other of our Edinburgh Societies. Its his- 
tory, from the date of its commencement, would be a curious chap- 
ter in the narrative of the march of intellect in Edinburgh. The 
subjects for discussion are chiefly literary, moral, and political. 
It dees not confine itself to any exclusive branch of science, but ex- 
patiates over that field of polite literature which b necessary to e v ery 
gentleman, and indispensable to the finish of his character. It is a 
neutral ground, upon which men of all professions can meet with 
mutual advantage. The meetings are held every Tuesday, in the So- 
ciety's hall, in the University buildings. It possesses a tolerable lib- 
rary, and* fine portrait of the lamented Francis Horner, by Raeburn. 
—The Juridical Society was instituted in 1773. Beyond its own walls, 
it is known as having published the most complete system of Scottish 
Conveyancing. It indulges occasionally in debates of general inte- 
rest; but the main stock of its discussions are legal. Only such per- 
sons can become members as are either members of a legal profession, 
or studying with a view to enter one. The Society met for the first 
time in Its new and elegant hall in Charlotte Square on Wednesday 
the 18th of November. It is, we understand, making application foi 
a crown charter, and has it in contemplation to found a complete law 
library. ** Caparisons,** Mrs Malaprop tells us, "are odoriferous :** yet 
were we inclined to distinguish between the two last-mentioned so- 
cieties, both of which stand high at present, we should say that the Spe- 
culative is perhaps move remarkable for extensive general knowledge 
and polished taste,— the Juridical for sound, practical, business-like 
habits of debate. — The Pitnian Society restricts its attention for the 
most part to subjects connected with natural history and antiquities. 
Papers sie read at each meeting on some topic of this kind, and the 
opinions they contain are afterwards criticised. The Society Is petron- 
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bed, we understand, by Professors Jameson and Graham, and pos- 
sesses a cabinet of natural history, which is on the increase, including 
a eery extensive herbarium.— "We have noticed these societies, be- 
cause their members are generally such as have completed, or are on 
the eve of completing, their studies ; and we therefore incline to view 
them as a transition state between the apprentice and master in lite- 
rature. Societies of a more Juvenile character are so numerous, that 
we must decline even attempting a catalogue of them. Does the 
Academic Society still exist ?— it was the nursery of our youthful 
genius. 

The Six Feet Club.— We understand that, among others. Sir 
Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, and the Ettriclc Shepherd, are to be 
present at the Annual Dinner of this Club, which takes place on the 
18th instant. The meeting cannot fail to be an interesting and de- 
lightful one. 

The Catholic Chapel. — This place of worship, the interior of 
which has just undergone a complete renewal, re-opens to-morrow. 
The manner in which the decorations have been executed reflects the 
greatest credit on Mr Hay, and cannot fail to add to his already de- 
servedly highTeputation as an ornamental house-painter. The alter- 
ation that falls most in' the eye is the introduction of what may be 
termed a hanging tracery under the roof-principals. Betwixt the 
chief ties, ribs have been judiciously represented, the intersections of 
which are covered by rich bosses. New architraves have been traced 
round the windows, with a bold and masterly pencil, and add consi- 
derable breadth and relief to their original effect. Around, and on 
cither aide of the altar-piece, similar architraves have been moat hap- 
pily introduced. In the form of the altar-piece itself no change has 
been made. It is painted in imitation of Sienna marble ; and the 
centre canopy is skilfully projected by the introduction of a piece ef 
•ky behind it. The altar itself Is painted in imitation of lapis-lazuli. 
What deficiencies we could urge have their origin chiefly in the ori- 
ginal construction of the chapel, and cannot properly be reckoned to 
Mr Hay's charge. He it, however, responsible for a slight error in 
not making the ribs more decidedly of an oaken colour, which would 
have given unity of character to the roof; and also for the glaring 
colour of the drapery above Vandyke’s Entombment of Christ. The 
bright red curtain and yellow fringes quite kill the colour of that 
scientific and finely-felt painting, which has suffered enough already 
from the unfavourable light in which it is placed. But, on the whole, 
the decorations are such as to accord with the church's ritual, the 
splendour of which they are destined to enhance by their presence* 
En p as s ant — i s it not rather an anomaly that the altar should stand 
at the west end of the chapel ? 

State or Chimb in France.— A report on the administration of 
criminal justice in France has been published in the Moniteur. A 
condensed statement of the results may have an interest for some of 
our readers. The total number of persons accused before the courts 
of assize, in the year 1888, is 8178 ; being an increase upon the total, 
during the year 1837, of 467. This increase is confined to crimes 
affecting prope r ty ; crimes against the person have diminished by 67* 
Of the perrons accused, 7396 have been tried; 776 did not appear. 
Among those who were brought to trial, the proportion of males to 
females was as 19 to 100. It is estimated, that the proportion of 
those criminals who were totally destitute of education was three 
fifths of the whole; the proportion of uneducated females is some- 
what greater than that of uneducated males. By dividing the ac- 
cused into clstses, according to the education they had received, it 
was found that, among such as could neither read nor write, 37 out 
of every hundred were acquitted ; among such as had a middling 
education, 44 out of every hundred, aod among such as had received 
a superior education, 66 out of every hundred. The number of per- 
fects triad before the tribunals of correctional police in 1838 was 
173,300. This is an increase upon the number in 1837 of 1154. The 
increase Is chiefly among the thieves; 116 prosecutions were at 
the instance of the Crown for transgressiona of the laws of the 
press There does not appear from these statements to be any in- 
crease of crime in France from the year 1827 to the year 1838, greater 
than may be satisfactorily accounted for by the oscillation in the ex* 
act quantity of crime in a nation from year to year, or by the greater 
activity of the legal authorities. By far the most important part of 
the document, in our estimation, is that which establishes the dimi- 
nution of crime as we rise in the scale of education. 

Fine Arts in Italy.— We make the following extracts from a 
letter lately received from an Edinburgh artist cf eminence, now in 
Italy.—" if tit*—' Went to the opera, and saw the Gain Ladra. It Is 
delightful, after being sickened with the melo-dramasof England, to 
witness the performance of an opera in a country where it U regard- 
ed as a work of art, and where the arrangements of the musical dra- 
ma dare no more transgress the rules of harmony and melody, than 
a panting dare sin sgainst those of perspective. — Visited the exhi- 
bition of modem paintings in the Palace of Arts. It contains a few 
good historical subjects ; well composed, drawn, and coloured, but 
painted like all the modern pictures out of England— very deficient 
in richness and textu re - s adl y in want of Asphaltum and Megilp. | 


There are some vary fine paintings h me of the Venetian school. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Fresco of the Last Supper, would of itself reward 
a journey this length. — Padua — I am delighted with many of the pic- 
tures here; butfchbfly with the frescoes by Giotto, Titian, and others 
—a style of painting which I never before had an opport u nity of exa- 
mining. I can now understand the raptures with which I have heard 
artiste and amateurs speak of the works of Giotto, and which till 
now always appeared to me overstrained.— Venice — After anxiously 
ex a mining and studying almost an the beattworksof dm Vene tia n 
school, I find the manner of all of them approach more or leas Co chat 
of fresco. Among the splendid Works by Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Tintonette, in the p o s s es s ion of the Academy of the Floe Arts, there 
isone— the Mirade of St Mark— by the latter, which, for effect, power 
of light and shadow, composition and character, baffles all descrip- 
tion. It appears to me to have been painted first in water colours, 
and afterwards glased in oil, which method never fails to produce a 
transparency of colour, and quality of texture, impossible to get 
otherwise. The colouring is gorgeo us — of a deep rich tone. The 
greater part of the figures are in shadow, 'or apparently so, from be- 
ing opposed to a breed tight in the back-ground. This is a general 
practice of the V en et i a n painters, and makes their figures tall et e 
distance. The ex-Ducal Palace contains a large picture by Titian, 
called, if I remember rightly, * Faith, St Mark,’ bee. Although very 
large, it is not long enough to fill up the space between the two doors 
of the hall where it b placed ; and to make it fit, two pieces of can- 
vass are joined to it, and painted in oil by some artist of sister date 
than Titian. The figures, colour, and composition, are e xtr e mel y 
well Imitated, yet not so well as to deceive the eye of a painter." 

Theatrical Gossip .— Drury Lane having been left half d es e r te d fat 
order that Covent Garden might be filled, has got into serious arrears. 
At a recent meeting of the Company, the principal performers agreed 
to lend the management 35 per cent of their salaries for ten weeks. 
It is hoped that things may thus go on till Christmas, when the Pan- 
tomime will probably replenish the treasury. There has been little 
novelty at either of the Theatres- Royal. A new piece by Mr Planch* 
is In rehearsal at Drury Lane, in which, after a practice recently 
introduced at Vienna, a series of living tableaux will be rep res ented, 
from celebrated paintings. — In an arousing trifle lately produced at 
the Adelphl, there is a mock-heroic incantation scene, in which the 
ingredients thrown into the cauldron are as follows 1. The knee 
buckle of a blackleg. S. One of the balls of a pawnbroker’s sign. 3. 

A bad sixpence taken at the gallery-door. 4. A lady's complexion 
lost in the heat of a ball-room. 5. The under-crust of a baker’s 
“ dead-man.” 6. The conscience of an attorney.— The West Loss- 
don Theatre b about to be opened in considerable force by Mr Alex- 
ander Lee, Mr Percy Fftrren, and Mr Melrose.— The officers of the 
76th Regiment stationed at Tipperary, have fitted up a Private 
Theatre, and are p e r fo rming plays to all their friends. — De Begnb 
has now, we believe, decided on visiting Edinburgh thb season with 
an Italian company; ha b at present at Liveroooi, and Signora 
Blasts b the prima donna of hb corps .— Macready will make hb ap- 
pearance hare next week.— We also hear that we arc to have a visit 
from Mip Smithson.— A Christmas pantomime, we are informed, b 
in preparation, in which Taylor, the celebrated clown, will appear. 
—The name of the young gentleman who has performed Shytoek 
twice with good approbation, b Hedderwick ;— hb father b a respect- 
able printer in Glasgow. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Nov. 14. — Nov. 20. 

Sat. Marriage qf Figaro , 4 The Youthful Queen, 

Mon. Barber of Seville, 4 The Robber's Wtft. 

Tubs. Merchant of Venice , 4 The Youtfful Queen, 

Wed. The Maid of the Mill, 4 Do. 

Thurs. The Haunted Tourer , 4 Do. 

Fax. Mary , Queen qf Scots, WUllam Thompson, 4 The Robber^ 

Wife. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A number of integrating articles are Mill unavoidably p oatproe d . 
— ** Letters from Paris, No. 1L” and " A Song about Love,” by tire 
Ettrick Shepherd, in our next. 

The " Celtic Legend” shall have an early place.— We have no de- 
tire to continue any farther correspondence with " F. H.” 

The Verses by " Andrew Mercer,” of Inverkeitbing, are much to 
our liking, and shall have a place at our best convenience.— The 
Lines by " W.” of Gainsborough, Yorkshire, are a little too redun- 
dant, but are highly poetical, and after some abridgments shall be in- 
serted.—" A Bachelor’s Consolation” is clever, and shall appear — 
Our two fair Correspondents, ** Laura” and " Anna," are very de- 
lightful creatures, but they do not write quite such good poetry as 
we could wish.— The Verses by " J. H.” though pretty, hardly come 
up to our standard. — We are afraid we mutt say the same to " Alpha” 
of Glasgow.—" J. C. A.” of Paisley b not equal to " Lorma” in his 
FrcnchiflcatkBL— *To •• A Winter’s Song” arc can give only a cold 
answer. 
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[No. 54. November 21, 1629.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science , and the Arte. 
STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OF THREE FIGURES. 

THE royal institution rooms 

ere now open for the Exhibition of a Group of 
THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

Sculptural by Mr LAwna.xrx Macdonald, 
end repreeentinf Ajax bearing the dead body of Patroehu. and corn- 
bating* Tntfan Warrior. 

Admittance, Is. i Season Tickets, 5s.— Open from 10 A. m. till 
dusk. 

Edinburgh, f7th August, 1829, 


NEW BOOKS LATELY ADDED 
J. WILL OX* 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 5, NORTH COLLEGE STREET, 

(SECOND SHOP WEST FROM ADAM SQUARE,) 

Leading from the South Bridge to Brown and Argyle Square t. 
Where may be had all New Works of Merit which ap. 
pear in London and Edinburgh, aa soon as published. 
The IRIS, for 1850, with all the Plates. 1 voL 
The WINTER’S WREATH, foe 1830, with all the plates. 1 voL 
The GEM, Do. Do. 1 voL 
LITERARY SOUVENIR, Do. Do. 1 voL 
FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING, Da Do. lroL 
AMULET, Da Da 1 voL 
FORGET ME NOT. Da Da 1 vd. 

KEEPSAKE. Da Da 1 vol. 

LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, Da Da 1 voL 
BIJOU, Da Do. 1 vol. 

The COMIC ANNUAL, by Thomas Hood, with IDustxatioas by 
George Cruieksbank. 1 tol 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 1808 to 1814, by the 
Author of Cyril Thornton, plates. 3 rote. 

The Exclusives f a Novel. 3 vols. 

Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North America, by 
Geo. Head. Esq. 1 vol. 

Naval Sketches, Life oa Board a Man-Of-War, including a full 
account of the Battle of Navarino, by a British Seaman, who served 
on board the Genoa in that memorable battle. 1 vol. 

Travels in Mexico in 1826, 7, and 8, by LteuL R. W. H. Hardy, 
R.N., plate*. 1 voL 

Stories of Waterloo, and other Tales. 3 vote. 

Four Years in South Africa, by Cowpcr R os e, Esq. 1 voL 
Tales of an Indian Camp. 3 vote. 

Tales of a Briefless Barrister. 3 vote. 

Travels in Chaldea, including a Journey from Bassova to Bagdad, 
Hill ah, and Babylon, performed on foot, in the Year 1827, with Ob- 
servations on the Sites and Remains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesi- 
ph .n ; by Captain Mignan, of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Service, plates. 1 vol. 

The Life of a Midshipman, a tale founded on frets. 1 vol. 

Tales of My Time, by the Author of Blue Stocking Hall. 3 vote. 
Private Memoirs ofthe Court of Louis X VIII., by a Lady, t vote. 
Stories of a Bride, by the Author of the Mummy. 3 vols. 
Recollections of Travels in the East, by John Carne, Author of 
Letters from the East 1 vol. 

The Borderers, a Tate, by Cooper, Author of the Spy, the Pilot, 
lie. 3 vote. 

An Autumn in Italy, being a Personal Narrative of a Tour in the 
Austrian, Tuscan, Roman, and Sardinian States, in 1827, by J. D. 
Sinclair, Esq. 1 vol. 

Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Ar> 
ehitects, by Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 

Madden 1 * Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, during 
the Yean 1824, 5, 6. and 7. 2 vote. 

MacTaggarfs Three Years’ Residence in Canada, containing an 
Account of the Actual State of the Country in the Years 1826, 7, 
and 8. 2 vote. 

The Book of the Boudoir, by Lady Morgan. 2 vote. 

The New Forest, by the Author of Brambletye House, Ac. 3 vote. 
Lord Morcar o t Herewald ; a Romance of the Times of William 
the Cooquerur. 4 vols. 

Devereux, a Tale, by the Author of Pelham, Ac. 3 vote. 

The Chelsea Pensioners by the Author of the Subaltern. 5 vote. 
Tales of the Wars of Our Times, by Captain Shearer, Author of 
Recollections of the Peninsula, Ac. 2 vote. 

Travels in North America, in 1827 and 1828, by Captain Basil 
HaB, R.N. 3 vote. 

History of the Rebellions in Scotland under Viscount Dundee and 
the Earl of Mar, by R. Chambers, Author of the Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, Ac. 1 vol. 

Anne of Geierstein ; or the Maid of the Mist, by the Author of 
Waverley, Ac. 3 vote. 

History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture, by J. S. Memo* 
Author of the Life of Canova. 1 vol 
Tales of the Great St Bernard, by CtoW, the Poet. 3 vote. 
Memoirs of Vidocq, Principal Agent of the French Police, written 
by Himself; translated from the French. 4 vote. 

A Popular Description, Geographical, Historical, and Topogra- 
phical, of India. 4 vols. 

of Palestine. 1 voL 

— ■ ■■ ■ ■ - of Brasil. 1 voL 


Tates of Passion. 3 vols. 

Restalrig, by the Authoress of St Johnstotme. 2 vote. 

Reay Mordeo. 3 vol<. 

Londonderry's Narrative of the War in the Peninsula from 1803 
to 1813. 2 vols. 

_ Tales of Field and Flood, by Ca ptain John Author of 

Scenes of War, Ac. 1 vol. 

The Five Nights of St Albans. 3 vote. 

Sailors and Saints, by the Authors of the Naval Book. At. 

Howell’s Life of Alexander Selkirk. 1 vol. 

The Disowned, by the Author of Pelham. 4 vote. 

Zillah, a Tale or the Holy City, by the Author of Brambletye 
House, Ac. 4 vote. ^ 

Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 vote. 

History of the Rebellion under the Duke of Montroae, by R. 
Chambers, Author of the Traditions of Edinburgh. 2 vote. 

Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Written by Himself, l voL 
National Tales, by Thomas Hood, Author of Whims and Oddi- 
ties. 2 vols. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, with original designs. 1 voL 
The Subaltern's Log Book, containing Anecdotes of well-known 
Military Characters. 2 vote. 

Travels in Russia, Ac. Aa, by William Rae Wilson, Author of 
Tnrrels fo Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, Ac., illustrated by engta- 

— ■ in Rossis, Finland, and Into Turkey, and on the Coasts 
of the Black Sea, with an account of the Naval Resources of these 
countries, by Captain Jones, R.N. 2 vols. 

Tour and Residence in the Republic of Mexico, in the year 1826, 
with an Account of the Mines of that Country, by Captain G. F. 
Lyon, R.N. Author of an Attempt to reach Repulse Bay. 2 vols. 

Recollections of a Service of Three Yean during the War of Ex- 
termination In the Republics of Venezuela and Colombia, by an Offi- 
cer In the Colombian Navy. 2 vols. 

Mien* Travels in Chile and La Plata, Including accounts of the 
Geography, Geology, Statistic*, Government, Finances, Agriculture, 
Manners, and Customs, and the Mining Operations in Chile, illus- 
tra'sd by Original Maps, Views, Ac. 2 vols. 

Thompson 7 * Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa, compri- 
sing a view of the Present State of the Cape Colony, with Observa- 
tion* on the Progress and Prospects of British Emigrants. 2 vote. 

Denham and Clapperton’a Travels and Discoveries in Northern 
and Central Africa. 2 vote. 

The Adventures of Hgjli Baba in England, by the Author of Haiti 
Baba in Ispahan. 2 vote. 

St Valentine's Eve, or the Fair Maid of Perth ; by the Author of 
Waverley. 3 vote. 

Life or Mary Queen of Scots, by H. O. Ben. 2 vols. 

The Croppy, a Tale, by the O’Hara Family. 3 vote. 

Life of Robert Bums, by J. O. Lockhart. 1 vot 
Life of Maruie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, written by Hlwxir. 
The Roud. 3 vote. 

The Night Watch; or Tales ofthe Sea. 2 vote. 

The Kussilbesh, a Tale of Khorassan. 3 vols. 

BTaies and Legends, by the Authors of the Odd Volume, the Busy 
odies. Ac. 3 vote. 1 

Sayings and Doings. Third Series. 3 vote. 

Coming Out, and the Field of Forty Footstep* by the Misses Por- 
ter. 3 vote. 

The Picture of Scotland, By Robert Chambers, Author of Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh. 2 vote. 

Literary Coronal for 18*7. 1 voL 
for 1828. 1 voL 

Tales of a Grandfather, by Sir W. Scott. First Series. 3 vote. 

~ Second Series. 3 vote. 

The Red Rover, by Cooper, Author of the Pilot, Aa 3 vote. 

The Prairie, by the Author of the Pilot. 3 vote. 

The Last of the Mohican*, by the Author of the Pilot. 3 vols. 
Lionel Lincoln ; or the Leaguer of Boston, by the Author of the 
Spy, Pilot, Ac. 3 vote. 

The Pi on ere, or the Sources of the Susquehanna ; a Descriptive 
Tale, by the Author of the Spy, Ac. 3 vote. 

The Spy. a Tale of the Neutral Ground, by the Author of the Pi- 
lot, Aa 3 vote. 

The Pilot, a Tale ofthe Sea, by the Author ofthe Red Rover. 3 vote 
Tales of the Munster Festivals. 3 vote. 

Holland Tide, or Popular Munster Talas; by the Author of Tales 
of the Munster Festivals. 1 vol. 

Sir Michael Scott, by Allan Cunningham. 3 vote. 

Paul Jones, a Romance, by the Author of Sir Michael Scott. 3 vote. 
Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier, Written by Hinwelf. 
History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, by R. Chambers. I voL 
Traditions of Edinburgh, by R. Chambers. 2 vote. 

Walks in Edinburgh, by R. Chambers. 1 vol. 

Chronicles of the Canongate, by Sir W. Scott. 2 vote* 

Gaston de Bloodeville, try Mrs Radcliflb. 4 vote. 

The Omen. 1 voL 

Matilda, a Tale of the Day. 2 vote. 

Salathieb a Tale of the Past, Present, and Future, by Croly. 

Vivian Grey. 5 vote. 1 

Confessions of an Old Bachelor. 1 voL 

Elisabeth de Bruce, by the Authoress of Clan Albfau 5 vote. 

The Wolfe of Badeooch. 3 vote. 

Lochandu. 3 vote. 

The following Periodicals are added to the Library regularly ae 
Published : — 

Quarterly.— Edinburgh Review— Westminster Review— Quarterly 
Review— Foreign Quarterly Review— Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal. 

Monthly — Blackwood’s Magazine — Monthly Magazine— New 
Monthly Magazine-United Service Journal -Christian Instructor. 
^Weekly.— Edinburgh Literary Gazette— Edinburgh Literary Jour- ' 

Terms of Reading and Subscription Moderate. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


Under the —notion of the Executors of Mr Jirruaoic, 

In 9 volt, ftvo, 91s. 

MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, and PRI- 
VATE PAPERS of THOMAS JEFFERSON, late Presi- 
dent of the United Stares . 

Edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 

Printed for Hbnry Colbua# dad Richard Bentley. London ; 
and sold by Bkll and Bradfute, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


In 3 voh. post Rvo, 98s. f d. 

STORIES of WATERLOO.— Contents : Wa- 

terloo -The Field of Battle— The Seventeenth of June— Quatre 
Bras— Ligny— Brussels—' The Dead Dragoon — Napoleon and his 
Army— The Captain of Grenadiers— The Detachment— The Route 
—The Outlaw’s Story— The March— Story of Colonel Hilson— •Snrs- 
fldd— Maurice MacCarthy— The Champ de Mai — Belgium —The 
Cavalry Picket— Napoleon's Return, Ac. Ac. 

Printed for Hbnry Colburn and Richard Brittle y, London: 
Brll and Bradfute, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh j and John Cum- 
vino, Dublin. 


In a few days. 

In 9 vols. post Hvo, with Portrait, 

MEMOIRS of BOLIVAR, President Liberator 

of the Republic of Colombia. 

By General H. L. V. DUCOUDftAY HOLSTEIN, 

Ex-chief of the Staff of the President Liberator. 

Printed for Hknry Colburn A Richard Brntlxy, London: 
Bill A Bradputx, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh: and John Gum- 
ming, Dublin. 


In the press, and speedily will be published. 

Beautifully printed, in one volume, post 8vo, price 5s. 

SCENES from the FLOODS The TENTH 

PLAGUE, or The FIRST-BORN of EGYPT SMITTEN ; and 
■ other Poems. 

By D. MOORE. Author of “ The African, a Tale." 
Glasgow; Robertson A Atkinson. Edinburgh: Cadkll A 
Co- London: Simpkin A Marshall. 


Published tills day, 

QLIVER CROMWELL; a Poem, in Three Bodes. 

12 mo, 6s. boards. 

Also, by the same Author, 

A GLANCE at LONDON, BRUSSELS, and 

PARIS. 12mo, 6s- boards. 

Printed for Oliver A Boyd, Edinburgh t and Simpkin A Mar- 
shall, London. 


Published this day. 

In !9mo, Illustrated by Ten Engravings, 6s. boards, 

STUDIES in NATURAL HISTORY; exhibiting 

^ a Popular View of the must striking and Interesting objects of 
the Material World. 

By WILLIAM RHIND, 

Member of the Royal Medirsl and Royal Physical Societies of 
Edinburgh. 

Cohtr nts. —General Introductory View of the System of Nature 
—the Advantages of the Study. Reproductive Powers of Nature. 
Geology — Formation of the Earth— Advantages of the Irregular Sur- 
face of the Globe. The Atmosphere— Winds— Thunder-Storms — 
Meteors. Evaporation — Rain— and the Formation of Rivers. An 
Autumn- Day. Vegetables— their Structure, Cultivation, and Dis- 
eases. Birds— their Migration— Song-Birds. The Ocean— Cause of 
its Saltness— Fishes. Insects — General View of Lheir Habits and In- 
stincts. Economy of Bees and of Ants. Winter-the Celestial Sys- 
tem — Moral Effect* of a Change of Seasons. Man as compared to 
the inferiorjAumal*. The City and the Country— Conclusion. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


ELOCUTION. 

Ilf R JONES respectfully informs the Public that 

he has re-commenced TEACHING, and will be happy to re- 
ceive or attend Pupils, either singly, or in Classes. 

19, Queen Street. 


FOR THE PREVENTION OR REMOVAL OF 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, &c. 
BUTLERS ACIDULATED LOZENGES OF 

CAYENNE are particularly recommended for Sore Throat, 
Enlargement of the Tonsils, Relaxation of the Uvula and Mem- 
branes of the Throat, and consequent Hoarseness, so prevalent at 
this season of the year. 

They have been found of great utility by persons who are in the 
habit of speaking in public ; and the highmt testimony in the musi- 
cal wyrld has been advanced in their favour, especially rthen. from 
continued exertion of the voice, or the influence of 41 hlraia atmo- 
sphere, the membranes have become relaxed, and diminished in 
their tone. 

These Lowoigea are also recommended as a refreshing stimulus 
during field sports, or any unusual exertion. 

Prepared by Messrs Buti. hr. Chemists to his Majesty, 64, Lower 
SackviUe Street, Dublin, and 75, Prince’s Street, (Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by their name and address in the labels which are af- 
fixed on the tops of the Boxes,) may be obtaioed of the principal 
Druggists in the country : of whom also maybe had, their ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for relieving Heartburn, Flatu- 
lence. Indigestion, and giving tone to the Stomach. . 9s. and is. 6d. 
per Box. 


THE KEEPSAKE. I 

This Splendid Annual will contain a five-act RSmantic Trail] 
with Songs, by Sir Walter Scott ; besides Lirrxas from Loss] 
Byron to several Friends. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst. Ckancx. a' 
Co., St Paul’s Church- Yard, and R. Jennings, Cheapside. Sofct by 
Constablr and Co., Edinburgh, and all Booksellers* 


This day is published, 

In 1 thick volume, port 8vo, price Its., with a beautttfef frontigea 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, and REGISTER tf 

* MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY.— Skcokd Ssrixs. 

Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. Eaq. 

" See 1 I have cull’d the flowers that promised baa t. 

And where not sure— perplex’d, but pleased— I guess’d 

At such as seem’d the fairest.” Byron. 

Loodon : Hurst, Chance, A Co., 65. St Paul** Church- Yaid. 


(hi the 98th of October was published , price 8s., 

Dedicated to Professor Wilson, 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, for 1830. Edited 

by T. ROSCOJC, Esq., embellished with numerous lane Engra- 
vings, under the superintendence of Mr Charles Heath. The ex- 
tents, by some of the most favourite and distinguished writers hr 
youth, are enlarged to Sixteen Sheets of letter press, form in* one at 
the most beautiful works of its class. In the list of con tri buttons «v 
“The H rir of Newton Buzzard,” a humorous tale in verse, by the 
bate celebrated Mrs J. Hunter, (communicated by Lady CampMR, 
•* Thk Children’s Island,” by M. de Genlis. •• A Talk or rss 
Christmas Holidays." "The Ball Drum.” by the awtlmror 
*' The Flower Show.” " The Battle or tbs Ma6piis,* by K« 
Mftford. Also Tales by Mrs Hofland, Mrs Opie, Miss Portae; Min 
Roscoe, Mias E. Taylor, L. E. L., W. Howitt, J. Montgnew ery.Ss* 
of Sheffield, John Bowring. Esq., the Author of *' Lorenao « Me- 
dici,” the Editor of *' The Literary Oasette,” he. he. 

London: Hurst, Chance. At Co., 65. St Pro r# Church- Yard. 
Sold by Constable h Co. 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, and afi 
Booksellers. 


This day is published. 

In 5 large volt, price £9, 9s. embellished with a fine portrait. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL ) 

* * DE FOfc, containing a REVIEW of hi* WRITINGS and \m 
OPINIONS upon a variety of IMPORTANT MATTERS, CIVIL ) 
and ECCLESIASTICAL. j 

By WALTER WILSON, Esq., or the Inner Temple. 

London : Hurst, Chance. A Co., St Paul’s Church- Yard. SoM 
by Constablr A Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. I 


In a few days will be published. 

In 5 volumes, post 8vo, price £1, in*., with a full-length por trai t af 
the Author, engraved by Holl, after a drawing by Waokmas, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 

MEMOIRS of the EXTRAORDINARY MILI- 

A * TARV CAREER of JOHN SHIPP, late a Lieutenant in his 
Majesty’s 87th Regiment. Written by Himself. « 

This Work, the first edition of which, consisting of 1000 copies, 
has been sold in a few months, has been carefully re-edited, txmd 
derably enlarged and improved, and much novel and important 
matter has been substituted for what was less interesting. The at- 
tention of Military Officers is particularly requested to the observa- 
tions on the important subject of Corporal Punishment in the 
British Army, and the practical Hints to Young subalterns 
(now first printed), which occupy several chapters of the work. 

For Literary Not lets of the First Edition, see The Asiatic Jourmt, 
The Oriental Herald, The United Service Journal, and The Monthly 
Review for February 1829. The Literary Gazette, The Weekly Re- 
view, The Spectator Newspaper, Ac Ac. 

London: Hurst, Chance, Ac Co., 65. St Paul's Church- Yard. 
Sold by Constable Ac Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


DR RUSSELL’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 

This day was published. 

In Two vols. 18tno, price 7*. extra doth boards, embellished with 
Two Vignettes, and a beautiful Portrait of the Protector. 

LIFE OF 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

COMPRISING TMR 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Fiona the Year I6f9, till the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, LL.D., Leith. 

FORMING VOLUMES 

XLVII. AND XLVIII. OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Constablr and Co. 19, Waterloo Place; 
aqd Hurst, Chance, and Co. London. 


Edinburgh : Published for the Propriet o rs, every Saturday Morning, 
bv CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE : 

Sold also by Robrrtson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Currt, 
Jun. Ac Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chance, Ac Co. London; and by 
*11 Newsmen*. Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price Sd. or 8tamped, and tent free by poet, 10 d. 

Printed by Ballantyne S Co. Paul’s Work, Caaongnte. 
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No. 55. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1829. Price 6d. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Treatise on Poisons, in relation to Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Physiology, and the Practice of Physic . By- 
Robert ChrUtifton, M.D. Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence and Police in the University of Edinburgh. 
One volume, 8vo, pp. 698. Edinburgh : Printed for 
Adam Black. 1829. 

Medical JuaisrauoENCz has hitherto made slight 
progre s s in this country. There has been little encou- 
ragement held out to men of talent to devote themselves 
to lie study. There is a proud, wilful, obstinate pride of 
common sense in the English character, that looks with 
resentment on the superior pretensions of science, and 
repulses, as insulting, its offers of assistance. No more 
deadly offence can be given to John Bull than to lay 
claim to better information than* he possesses. The su- 
percilious neglect with which he has hitherto listened to 
the arguments of the medical jurist in favour of the In- 
troduction of a more strict and satisfactory mode of col- 
lecting medical evidence, and in behalf of an efficient me- 
dical police, Is quite in character. We are daily accus- 
tomed to hear it gravely impressed upon the minds of 
Juries from the bench, u that this new thing called medi- 
cal jurisprudence is no part of the law of the land we 
have almost daily instances that lawyers successfully re- 
sort to the trick of brlngiug forward some ignorant dolt 
whom good lack has tarnished with the title of surgeon, 
to swear in the teeth of a scientific and widely-expe- 
rienced investigator, and thus neutralize, to the satisfaction 
of an ignorant jtoy, the evidence of the latter ; we cannot 
walk through a street of any city in the kingdom without 
having our eyee Insulted by placards headed, “ Medical 
Aid,” and promising “ the strictest honour and secrecy,” 
—glaring proodt of the inefficiency of a police which al- 
lows Ignorant men, and of immoral character, to practise 
upon the shame* fears, and credulity of the lower orders, 
and commit murder by wholesale with impunity. 

Among otlfft ineathnabie blessings which we owe to 
this dignified apathy, not the least striking to one at all 
acquainted with Continental literature, is the miserably 
■nnkll share contributed by the experimentalists of Great 
Britain to the daily increasing stores of forensic medi- 
cine, when compared with what has been done in France 
and Germany. Hitherto we have been unable to reckon 
more than a stray pamphlet, an occasional article in a 
medical journal, and one or two institutional works, 
which are only adapted to teach the first rudiments of 
the science, not to diffuse an extended and practic&Lknpw- 
ledge. Dr Cfcristison’s volume is almost the first attempt 
among us to discuss the science independently, and in 
that detail which is requisite to exhaust the subject. The 
author has been long known in the Justiciary Court as a 
clear-headed and well-informed medical jurist ; and he is 
still more widely known by his excellent and numerous 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. The work which we have now in hands fully 
equals what oar previous knowledge of his talents bad 
led us to expect. As the subject is of such vital import- 


ance to all, our readers will scarcely object to our enter- 
ing into a pretty detailed analysis of the conteuts of this 
book. , 

The action of poison is sometimes confined to the part of 
the body to which it is applied, and sometimes it extends 
to distant organs; in other words, it is sometimes merely 
local, sometimes remote. The local effects of poisons are 
of three ldnds. Sometimes they decompose chemically, or 
corrode the part to which they are applied; sometimes 
they in flame or Irritate the part to which they are applied ; 
and sometimes they merely produce a peculiar impression 
on the sentient extremities of the nerves, unaccompanied 
by any visible change of structure. The manuer in .which 
the influence of poisons is conveyed from . one organ to 
another, seems to be, in some instances, sympathetic, in 
otliers, by absorption. The discoveries of Majeridie our 
venous absorption, and the frequent disappearance of 
poisons during life from the shut cavities in which they 
have been enclosed, have rendered it a favourite doctrine 
that most of them act through the blood. Dr Chrlstison 
holds it to be an erroneous opinion, that poisons affect re- 
motely the general system. He admits that a few of 
them, and, in particular, arsenic and mercury, appear to 
affect most of the organs in the body, but maintains that 
by far the greater proportion seem to act on one or more 
organs only. Some of them act chiefly, if not<sulely, on 
the heart ; others on the lungs ; a great number on the 
brain, and a few on the spinal cord. x 

The action of poisons may be modified, both in degree - 
and kind, from a variety of circumstances. Dr Chriati- 
son enumerates as the principal: — 1 . Quantity. Not 
only are the effects of a poison administered in large dost* 
more rapid ; they are frequently quite altered in kind. 

2. State of Aggregation. Poisons act more energetically 
l the more they are subdivided,— and hence, most energeti- 
cally in solution, or when reduced to a state of vapour. 
Differences In aggregation have been known to affect the 
kind, as well as degree, of action. 3. State of c h e mica l 
combination. “ Poisons which only act locally, have their 
action much impaired, or even neutralised, in th? ir che- 
mical combinations : the action of poisons which operate 
by entering the blood, although it may be somewhat less- 
ened, cannot be destroyed or altered in their chemical 
combinations.” 4. Mixture. The effect of mixture de- 
pends partly on the poisons being diluted ; partly ou the 
mere mechanical impediment thrown between, the poison 
and the animal membranes. 5. Difference of tissye in 
the parts to which the poison is applied. The variations 
having their origin in this source, depend chiefly on the 
relative quickness with which the absorption goes on,’ 
but not always. Some poisons which cause death when 
applied to a wound in small quantities, may be swallowed 
in large doses with impunity. Others are merely dimi- 
nished in activity ; and in some, it matters little to what 
textures they are applied. It is worthy of notice, that 
mineral poisons are the least, and animal poisons the 
most, affected by difference of tissue ; while vegkablepoU 
sons hold a middle place. 6. Difference of Organ. The 
differences hence arising may in general be .referred tp 
difference of tissue, but not always. 7. Habit and Idiosijn- 
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crasy . The tendency of the latter is to increase the 
activity of prisons, and even to rendef some sufataAces ' 
deletsyious, which to the greater number of persons are 
harmless. Such an idiosyncrasy may even be acquired. 
On the contrary, the tendency of habit is, with a few 
exceptions, to lessen the energy of poisons. 

The classification of poisons is rather a difficult sub- 
ject. Dr ChjdstiwH has preferred cla s sing tbm acoanfc 
ing to the symptoms they induce on man. He allows 
this method to be unsatisfactory, and only adopts it as 
the least deficient. According to him* all poisons may 
he arranged under one of three great divisions : — 1st* The 
Irritants, including all whose sole or predominating 
symptoms are those of irritation or inflammation ; 2d, 
The Narcotics, which produce stupor, delirium, and other 
affections of the brain and nervous system.; 3d* The Nar- 
cotico-Acrids, which produce sometimes irritation, some- 
times narcotism, sometimes both together. The first class 
comprehends the mineral acids, the fixed alkalies, the 
poisonous metallic compounds, some of the earths, the 
vegetable acrids, cantharides, the venom of serpents, 
poisonous fish, and diseased and decayed animal matter: 
The second, opium, hyoscyamus, lactuca, salanum, hydro- 
cyanic add, and the poisonous gases : The third, night- 
shade, thorn-apple, and tobacco ; hemlock, and some other 
umbelliferous plants ; monkshood ; cocculus indicus, poi- 
sonous grain, and poisonous fangi. 

The results yielded by the study of poisons, as tending 
to throw light on physiology and the practice of physic, 
have hitherto been such as to encourage further research, 
rather than such as can be said to have added materially 
to our knowledge in these two branches of study. Al- 
though they hold out fair hopes to the physician of the 
future discovery of new and more efficacious remedies and 
modes of treatment, it would be worse than madness to 
act as yet upon the immature researches of the toxicolo- 
gist. Their bearing upon the science of jurisprudence is 
more immediate and practical ; and to this subject, there- 
fore, we must dedicate a few remarks, notwithstanding 
the length to which this article has already run. 

Medical knowledge is important to the lawyer and to 
the legislator, in two distinct points of view. To the 
former, H is chiefly necessary in discussing the evidence 
for the commission or non-commission of a crime : to the 
latter, in enacting sound police regulations. With regard 
to the former, we may remark, that In criminal cases of 
poisoning, the enquiry resolves Itself (as in all criminal 
Investigations) into two great questions: — First, the 
reality of the death by poison ; and, second, whether it 
has happened through malicious intention or accidentally, 
and by whose Instrumentality. In the first question, the 
opinion of the medical man gives the law to the jury. 
His declaration, that death has been caused by poison, 
ought to preclude all farther enquiry into the feet. It 
Stands in the same relation as the opinion of an architect, 
to whom it has been remitted to report on the state of a 
building. This view of the matter shows at once the 
loose and unsatisfactory nature of the mode at present 
adopted in taking this part of the medical evidence. 
The crown counsel employ a medical man, and proceed 
upon his opinion; the counsel far the prisoner bring 
forward another to contradict him ; — the bench and the 
jury, between this conflicting testimony, know not what 
to think. It is the throw of a die whether the innocent 
shall suffer or the guilty escape. Now it really seems to 
us, that the remedy is as simple as the defect In our judi- 
cial institutions is notorious. The precognitions, which, 
In Scotland, always precede the judicial investigation, are 
taken by the sheriff. Let a competent medical officer be 
attached to each sheriff court for the purpose of conduct- 
ing such prel im ina r y investigations as the one alluded to, 
and let his report be final. In the second part of the en- 
quiry — the question, namely, of intentional or accidental 
death, and the ascertaining of the criminal — the medical 
witness descends, of course, to the level of any other, and 


bis testimony must be judged of by the rules reoognieed 
by the eouft. *|1is office of a medical police is, ts super- 
intend the cleanliness of elites — the character of ths food 
exposed in the markets — the supplies of water — the lo- 
cality and structure of manufactories, which, in their 
process, evolve noxious exhalations — and the qualifications 
of medical practitioners. All these matters are left in 
tbit country fa chance ; and w® believe it is now the only 
country in Europe where this is the ease. A medical 
officer, such as we have suggested in the case of the sheriff 
courts* might extend his activity with great benefit in this 
direction. This is sufficiently established by a number 
of interesting facts stated in the course of Dr Christiaan** 
book* for which we refer the reader (among other paw 
ages) to the chapter on “ Lead*" and that fin u Decayed 
and Diseased Animal Matter," 

It only remains that we address a few suggestions fa 
Dr Christison. His book is professedly practical, and 
he, on this account, declines treating of any but the more 
common poisons. We are inclined to think, that a satis- 
factory work upon toxicology can only be produced upon 
the exhaustive plan, and that much light, even in what 
regards the practice of this country, may be obtained from 
comparative views of the working of foreign poisons, or 
of those known here under the influence of a di ffeml 
climate. We could also have wished that Dr Chridkna 
had given a catalogue raixmntof the principal Continental 
works which he has quoted. This would have hod the 
doable advantage of introducing his reader to a brunch «f 
medical literature which is too little cultivated among as* 
and at the same time of enabling him to judge of the value 
of any particular experiment, which must always be &*• 
fluenced by the accuracy of the operator and the credibu 
lity of the reporter. We make them cuggeetiosu far the 
benefit of Dr Christison *s second edition, which, rams* 
dering the valuable nature of his work, we doubt not will 
toon be called for. 


Oliver Cromwell, a Pom, in Three Books . Edinburgh. 

Oliver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 200. 

This work Is, we believe, from the pea of Mr D u nla p 
of Greenock. On the whale, we look upon the prefect 
as the best part of H. The author is a much better yeses 
writer than a poet. The preface extends fa tnrenty-twe 
closely-printed pages, and contains an able and vigorous 
defence of Oliver Cromwell. We have no infantine t* 
enter into the merits of the question ; but we profess our- 
selves to be “ neutral and candid,* 1 and to tuck Mr Dsa- 
lop is of opinion that “ it may he incontestably shown, 
that disinterested patriotism, in the most moderate dqgrs* 
required decisive hostility to the King’s measur es ; fast 
Cromwell, as well as others, acted from honest principle 
In this respect, end had hot too cogent reason* to ream 
them ; that he fairly proceeded from eoe step qf power fit 
another, by the natural progress of events, without beseg 
liable to the imputation of remarkable and crigipsl am- 
bition ; that the chief magistracy of Great Britain wut 
entailed on him by motives of self-preservatWNS* hff the 
regard which is due to the protection of inestimable s*b- | 
gious privileges, and in general by the incidence of thing* 
which, perhaps, he himself could not In one faUpe oeoar 
teract ; and that his reign, considering the untoward dr- 
cumstances of it, presents nothing far which fa load hit 
memory with reproach.” With so much admiration o l 
his hero, it was natural to expect that oar author wauW 
have devoted the main body of hia bosk fa a el US* dac*. 
dation of his character and actions ; and fad name of 
u Oliver Cromwell,” whkh he has preterit fa hia pee r * i 
certainly led us to; conclude that wa should ted H dedir 
eated to his service. This is not the case, Thft plan fi ( 1 
the poem is as fallows : — It la written fa blank , vona I 
and Introduces us to Cmmmeh and. hiadapghfar* Mn 
| Claypole, between whom a poetical dialogue la mntaiari 
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throughout. But, instead of talking of their own affairs, 
in which the reader might have been somewhat interest- 
ed, they scarcely say a word concerning them, except at 
the commencement of the first Book, and at the conclu- 
sion of the third. They converse rather “ d* omnsbrn 
negotiis et quibusdam aliis , .” In the “ Argument** to the 
first Book, we find such references as these, — >“ Descrip- 
tion of Britain, prior to the coming of Christianity,** — 

M Its Introduction,” — “ Account of Icolmkill,” — “ Scot- 
land and Ireland Christianised,’* — “ History of Oswald, 
King of Northumberland.” In the “Anpuneat” to 
the second Book we have, — “ Advance of Popery over 
Great Britain in the seventh and eighth centuries,”—- 
u Allusion to Cyprian, Augustine, and the pristine her- 
mits,” — “ Trans ubstantiati on admitted — Good Works — 
Indulgences,” — “ The practicability of man's discovering 
and preserving a knowledge of the Divine Character in 
hie own strength,” — “ General Account of the Church 
of Rome,” — “ The Culdees,” — “ Sketch of Goepel truth,” | 
— “ Original Sin,” &c. he. What connexion all this and 
much more has with Oliver Cromwell, we do not under- 
take to explain. All that we can state is, that instead of 
being political or historical, the poem is, to all intents and 
purposes, strictly theological, and, with a few omissions, 
might have been called “ Ni codemug,” or “ Edward Ir- 
ving,” with as much propriety as 44 Oliver Cromwell.” 

But as to the merits of the poetry, — what of them ? 
Our opinion is, that r Mr Dunlop Is a sensible and well- 
informed man, but not exactly cut out for a poet. Hie 
style, which U founded upon Milton, (heu ! quanto in- 
tervaUo !) is terribly laboured, pompous, and inverted, 
forming, in these respects, a striking contrast to his prose 
composition, which is distinct and vigorous. Take an 
example or two of what we call very hard and costive at- 
tempts at versification. We think the following passages 
nearly at dry reading as any of Euclid’s propositions 

“ A maxim *ti# of teges, who explore. 

With lucky search, the elements of things 
That in the haughty art of governance. 

In arbitrating penalty and piUn, 

Displeasure moved against the general good 
Reward should meet, adjusted to the hurt 
And detriment the commonwealth endures : 

Although the mend stain and guilt perchance 
Of popular and nan-offsoding tr ea son, 

Might he o'ergone by a more private sin j 
Treason, the vasty basis of the state 
Endangering, her loud alarm is just, 

And parrying retribution perilous.** 

“ The bark that swims unpiloted, may glide 
And roll in circling voyage in advance. 

Where wind or tide her worthless range impels; 

Bat to attain the distant mark reserved, 

And find the transatlantic beacon sore 
Athwart th* Illimitable breadth of foam, 

All obstacle of air and sea nathlese, 

The pressure of the potent lath demands 
Against the tugging wave, and force oblique 
Of blanched sheet, bound fehhful to the breeue." 

* Urged by primeval custom, nations all 
Their scrupling spirits have assuag’d, when ground 
With deadly sin, and substituted blood. 

That wrath to quench, that was suspect to chats 
And canker in the vengeance-brewing spheres j 
Yet deviate from the true original, 

Into idolatrous and wr verse rite, 

They sacrificed in vain.** 

44 Complete heyond compare, the tangled web 
And tr a versed iatertexture of our fete; 

And unexprms’d, the involutions strange 
Of our polemic broil of swards and worou 
None can array the plastic polity 
That summon’d into being all toe play 
Of dashing wits, and stem colliding jar 
Of mind confronting mind, in conflict new : 

Where old sedate opinion did not crouch, 

Aiwcat, la dsister’d aMudesand ball* 

Bud leaned m the stays ef human life 

UD|mU«MlfvawuQftMi imped ** 


These specimens convey a fair notion of Mr Dunlop’s 
general style ; and we therefore do not hesitate to say, 
that he must either alter it entirely, or cease to make any 
farther attempts at tbe production of poetry. That he 
might improve we consider likely, from the circumstance 
of there being several passages in his book of a much 
higher order than those to which we have referred ; and 
as we are ever anxious to <fo justice to al! men, We have 
pleasure fn selecting one of these for our readers* Appro- 
bation : — 


Cromwell’s dream. 

“ As if in dreams and visions of the night. 

When deep sleep falls on man, methought I saw 
An ancient city’s strengthen’d bounds within, 

A lofty scaffold, clothed in doleful black. 

Amid a dose-wedged multitude uprear’d, 

For consequence of stern judicial doom. 

Stood round tbe scene of death th* engines of fits; 

Sad expectation bent itself unmoved, 

And breathless waiting still'd the living mass; 

That on a secret portal strain’d their sight ; 

From whose recess they long did hope and watch 
For spectacle to feast their mourning eyes; 

And rest and silence for a space prevail’d. 

Sudden throughout tbe crowd a murmur rose 
Like sound of zephyr in tbe tops of trees ; 

And to the view of all men issued one 
From the high dome, majestical and slow, 

In sables dad : whose now defenceless head 
Aforetime graced a golden diadem. 

And royal hande a rod of empire sway’d* 

But now discrown’d, and fmm his throne descent. 

He stoop’d un weapon ’d, ’mid the iron tread 
And guard of a closed watch of steel-clad men. 

And stem officials of vindictive law, 

All refuge fell’d him : to tbe cruel stroke 
Of hate and ruthless judgment was he doom’d. 

Seemly decorum reign’d, befitting wdl 

Hie calm and lofty mien ; while je well’d word* 

From his lips dropt, as with upraised hando 
He bless’d his liegemen with a father’s love. 

Alas ! he had a most forgiving eye 

To all, save one. And, T mld the weeping throng, 

He singled me, metheught, with such a look 
As dying Abel to his brother sent ; 

And witness’d that I had net skelter’d him 
In destiny's obscure and cloudy day ; 

Like the prophetic voice ef ancient seers, 

His words stuck as an arrow in my veins. 

Then stooping solemn, he pronounced a prayer, 

And reverently inclined him on tbe block ; 

TUI glided an lll-ferourM one behind, 

Vizor’d in crape, like a foul hidden fiend. 

Or delegate ef darkness, to fulfil 
The frenzied Inquisition of the state > 

And from the breathing corse sever'd the head, 
Dext’rous, and swift from every eye withdrew. 

Nor e'er in England^ realm was seen again. 

The people spake not ; and the welkin lower'd. 

Mv soul to this dark tragedy was chain’d. 

When straight a fern Invisible me caught, 

And ferried swiftly from the bloody scene 
To distent coasts remote ; yet still invades 
Fierce and upbraiding wail throughout the land. 

Men’s hearts did faU for shed of royal blood ; 

And women, judging, from tbe throeing, earth 
Was near her end, convulsed and died aghast. 

And ever, 'mid the sad and meaning winds, 

His stilly voice enter'd my very heart,”— Fp. 16*19. 

Tbe following lines are also poetical and good. Mrs 
Claypole speaks 

« My loving fether l many years have sped 
Over thy head, sad now they trace behind. 

And lesve some notice as they fleet sway * 

Silver upon thy temples here and there— 

Thy hand is sinewy, and autumn’s tints 
O’erflush thy season with admired decay. 

Thine eye is freighted with a nation’s caTM, 

And thou dost question with ascendency, 

And speakeat to be heard o’er tend and sea, 

Aqfi Fmmm gfteaiar a wl hsedy id gamy S p rin . 
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Lofty thy port ’mong coronets and swords, 

And a staiT’d peerage gives obeisance to thee. 

Bat I bare known tbee in tbe private vale ; 

Sisters and brothers have I kiss’d and loved 
In childhood’s happy bloom : we greeted thee. 

Our sire endear’d, and sang at thy approach.** 

Pp. 31-2. 

On the whole, we do not rise from the perusal of this 
hook with any feeling of disrespect to its author, but 
simply with a consciousness that he has misapplied his 
talents in seeking to clothe his thoughts in a poetical 
dress. 


Principle* of the Law of Scotland for the Use of Student* 

in the University of Edinburgh, By George Joseph 
Bell, Esq. Pp. 622. Edinburgh. William Black- 

•woftd. 1829. 

It was high time that an institutional work on the 
law of Scotland, suited to its present advanced state, should 
appear. Since the publication of Lord Stair’s Institutes, 
and even the later work of Mr Erskine, the form of our 
law has undergone an extensive change — many branches 
have become obsolete, or sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance, which formerly occupied almost the exclusive at- 
tention of the courts, and the extension of our commerce 
has introduced new and complex relations into society, 
which could not be contemplated in older works. 

We have a high opinion of the talents and acquire- 
ments of many of our present lawyers as practitioners, 
but we must make bold to say, that our law literature is 
at this moment very deficient. There are but few mo- 
dern books on Scotch Law that rise above mediocrity. 
The fault seems not to lie so much in the deficiency of 
the authors, as in the general intellectual character of the 
age. We are now-a-days, in all professions, prodigiously 
learned, and versant in the most profound investigations 
— but there is a mistiness about all our knowledge. We 
know every thing, and we can argue most plausibly on 
abstract* principles ; but when kept close to details, we 
are generally found deficient in distinctness and mastery 
over the subject. This, with all due deference to the 
gentlemen of the long robe, Is peculiarly striking in their 
case. Set them upon the track of a question of abstract 
right — the metaphysics of the law — and you are sure of 
receiving most luminous and eloquent disquisitions ; but 
bring them to investigate its practical principles, and you 
And them at fault alike in clear views of established 
doctrines, and their application to special cases. How 
different is it with Stair, and some others of our older 
writers ! There is scarcely a schoolboy now alive who 
could not demonstrate the shallowness of their metaphy- 
sics ; but when they come to elucidate a legal doctrine, or 
show.its application, their reasoning Is like a problem in 
Euclid. 

Mr Bell is by no means free from this defect of his 
age ; on tbe contrary, we could cull from his writings as 
striking exemplifications of it, as fVom those of any writer 
we' know. There is a vagueness about his style that not 
unfrequently renders it somewhat difficult to see his 
drift To compensate for this, however, he has — what 
■sest of his contemporaries want— a comprehensive and 
systematic knowledge of his subject. His commentaries 
on the mercantile law of Scotland are not only the best 
that we possess — they are in reality the first, and, as yet, 
the only treatise on the subject. Mr Bell, therefore, has 
the honour of being the first who has given to tbe world 
a complete and methodised system of what has now be- 
come the most important branch of our municipal law. 
Nor have his labours been confined to mere theoretical 
investigations. He has taken an active and Influential 
part in the modifications which have been Introduced of 
late years in the forms and proceedings of our courts of 
law ; and for doing justice to his last work — that! which 
now Iks before us— h o hat b sen pre p ared, by the expe- 


rience afforded by a discharge of some years* standing of 
the duties of Professor of Scots Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr Bell has, with great propriety, njected in his 
Principles the arrangement of Erskine, which is a singu- 
larly Infelicitous attempt to class the doctrines of the 
Scottish law according to the division of the Roman ju- 
rists, without understanding the principles upon which 
that division proceeded. Our author’s arrangement coin- 
cides in the main with that of Lord Stair, with some 
modifications, however, which the altered state of the law 
has rendered indispensable. Provided a systematic ar- 
rangement admits of the subject being exhausted with- 
in its limits, we are not very nice about the precise order 
In which the different divisions follow each other, being 
well aware that the very best method must leave some 
parts which can only be distinctly understood after we 
have mastered the whole. We refrain, therefore, from 
some oljectlons we felt inclined to urge to Mr B. *s order ; 
in particular, to his treating of the doctrine of obligations 
prior to that of property. We cannot, however, omit to 
suggest one improvement, which we find generally adopted 
by the institutional writers of Germany. It is to discuss, 
in a preliminary part, the simple doctrines of prope rty , 
obligations, and persons ; and afterwards the more com- 
plicated subjects of property as affected by feudal rela- 
tions, rights and responsibilities arising from partnership, 
Insurance, bankruptcy, and the like, which uniformly In- 
volve more than one of the simple doctrines. 

As to the execution of the work, it is every thing we 
could wish, and calculated to be of use to the practitioner 
as well as the mere student. The doctrines are simply 
and lucidly stated ; and a list of reported decisions and 
other authorities annexed to each, which may be consulted 
for its argumentative treatment. A copious Index is 
added — an indispensable pari of every systematic law 
book — prepared, we understand, by the indefatigable Mr 
Cosmo Ferguson, the compiler of the very excellent in- 
dices attached to Mr Bell’s Commentaries, and Mr Ivory’s 
edition of the larger Erskine. 

In conclusion, we have to add two things. In tbs 
first place, there are one or two works which deserve to 
be excluded from the sweeping censure pronounced in the 
beginning of this article ; especially Mr Robert Thom- 
son’s Treatise on Bills of Exchange, Mr Brown’s on tbs 
Law of Sale, and we might have added, Mr Ferguson's 
Consistorial Law, had not that gentleman tired of hk 
work in the middle, and patched up the latter part rather 
slovenly. Secondly, we flatter ourselves that thla article 
itself is rather a successful specimen of the style of writhg 
we have been condemning. 


Studie* in Natural History ; exhibiting a popular View of 
the most Striking and Interesting Objects of the Materud 
W arid. Illustrated by ten Engravings. By William 
Rblnd. Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1830. 8ve. 
Pp. 247. 

This Is a book excellently calculated for the ingenuous 
mind of youth. It contains little that Is new, and nothfag 
that is profound ; but its materials are lucidly arranged, 
and its thoughts are prettily expressed. Tbe view* which 
it presents of the great system and operations of Nature, 
whether in their general or minuter features, cannot fail 
to lead to pure and lofty conceptions, and will at once 
strengthen the judgment and refine the heart. As to the 
praiee due to Mr Rhind — though the work Is one which 
will always be read with pleasure and edification — we 
think it right to state, that it Is more a tasteful compila- 
tion than an effort Indicative of much originality of talent ; 
and Is' unquestionably more of an elementary than a 
scientific kind. Such works, however, can never come 
amiss ; and we are always glad to see men springiig up 
among ua cap a b le of doing justice to so nobk asutyect. 
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and of clothing It in those attractive colours which natu- 
rally belong to it. One or two specimens of Mr Rhind’s 
style will be enough to show that he enters am amort 
into the task he has undertaken, and that it is well suited 
to his peculiar genius. From his first section we extract 
the following pleasing passage on 

TBS ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

“ Nature has charms even for the most uninitiated. 
The green fields and the waving woods, the playful mo- 
tions of happy animals, the wheeling flights or birds, the 
buoyant air filled with innumerable insects on glittering 
wing, the fleeces of white clouds rolling their fantastic 
lengths along the blue sky, are all capable of imparting a 
simple pleasure to the mind. But a knowledge of the va- 
rious operations of Nature is calculated to heighten this 
pleasure of contemplation in a tenfold degree, and enables 
one.to perceive delicate beauties and nice ada p ta t ions, before 
unheeded or unthought of. A philosophies! poet bin very 
beautifully remarked, that the sight or the rainbow never 
gave him so much pleasure as when he first was aide to un- 
derstand the principles on which it was formed, when he 
viewed it not only as the * arch sublime* spanning the hea- 
vens, but as a curious aud beautiful illustration of the rays 
of light, decomposed into their various constituent colours, 
by the natural prism of the globes of rain from the dropping 
cloud. The landscape-painter looks with additional delight 
on a beautiful scene, because he can enter into the percep- 
tion of the mellowing of tints, the disposition of light and 
■hade, and the receding perspective of the relative otjects. 

“ The appearance or the silky-like haze rising from the 
ocean, floating about on the surface of the deep, and hence 
ascending in clouds of various shapes and hues, and sailing 
along the sky, and lighted up or darkened as they pass and 
repass the sun, is a sight of beauty and splendour calculated 
to please and amuse the eye j but when we know that this 
appearance from the deep is a species of distillation going 
on-— that a portion of the pure water of the ocean is taken 
up by the atmosphere, carried along by the winds, and de- 
scends upon the face of the soil in refreshing showers, giving 
life and sustenance to the animal and vegetable world,— to 
our feelings of pleasure aresuperadded those of wonder, de- 
light, and gratitude. 

44 It is the same with the botanist, the mineralogist, and 
the investigator of animal life. A tree is, perhaps, one of 
the moot beautiful objects in nature ; the massive strength 
of the trunk, the graceful tortuosity of the branches, aud 
the beautiful and variegated greeu of tbe leaves, are all so 
many sources of pleasure to the beholder. But when we 
think on tbe series of fibres and tabes by which this tree for 
ages, perhaps, has drawn nourishment from the earth, and, 
by a process of assimilation, added circle after circle of 
woody matter round the original stem, till it has acquired 
its present enormous bulk,— when we reflect on the curious 
mechanism of the leaves, by which, like the lungs of an ani- 
mal, they decompose the air of the atmosphere, selecting 
through tbe day what part of it is fit to enter into tbe com- 
position of the tree, and giving out at night a different spe- 
cies of air,— when we think of the sap passing up the small 
series of tubes during summer, and these tubes again re- 
maining dormant and inactive throughout the long winter, 
—them reflections awaken a train of ideas in the mind 
more lasting and more intense than even the first vivid im- 
pressions of simple beauty. 

(< The untutored imagination may have a vague pleasure 
from the contemplation of meteors aod tornadoes, of flaming 
comets or darkening eclipses, as the foreboders of important 
events, or tbe precursors of national calamities,— the wild 
savage may listen to the hollow voice of the coming storm, 
tbe shrieking spirit from tbe mountain, bis good or evil ge- 
nius, or the strange cries of unknown birds and animus, 
with an excited awe and delirious tremor,— but to the en- 
lightened enquirer into nature there are pleasures no less 
Intense, and grounded on a more rational, permanent, and 
ennobling basis. His admiration is no lees great, as be 
looks on the vast and striking revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and the imposing phenomena by which they are ac- 
companied, because he scans the laws by which they are 
upheld and regulated ; and when he turns to the worlds of 
animated existence, descending to the minutest points be 
bos a field opened to his view of accurate adaptation, and 
most curious and elaborate construction, the investigation of 
which is calculated to excite the highest feelings of admira- 
tion. 

« Instead, therefore, of being filled with perturbed no- 


tions of tbe power, and wrath, and caprice of an u ns een— 
unknowu Divinity, tbe patient enquirer into nature will - 
find displayed before him a beautiful system of order, regu- 
larity, and mutual harmony,— tbe consummate arrangement 
of an all-powerful, benignant, and merciful God. 5 — Pp. 
18— & 

Mr Rhind rarely deviates, In the course of Ms work, ’ 
Into any speculations of his own, but contents himself 
with condensing the materials supplied by others, lu 
one instance, however, he offers his own theory upen ra- 
ther an interesting subject, and we think there is much 
good sense in it. It is well known that pure air is trans- 
parent and colourless, and the reason, therefore, why the 
atmosphere should have a blue tinge has given rise to some 
discussion. It is attributed, by one party, to reflection ' 
from thin vapours contained in it ; and by another, to 
refraction, the blue rays being supposed to find a less easy 
transmission through the air than the other coloured rays. 
Upon this subject, Mr Rhind remarks — 

“ The above are the generally-received explanations of the 
blue colour of the atmosphere. If I might hazard ray opi- 
nion of the cause of this appearance, it would be the follow- 
ing :— As the atmosphere extends upwards, its density be- 
comes gradually less and less, and of course its power of 
reflecting tbe sun's rays in like proportion diminishes till, 
at last, at the extremest verge where it terminates, there is 
no reflection at all— a total darkness. Tbe extreme strata 
then being most rarified, has tbe least power of reflecting 
the rays of light ; and the light thus reflected is of a bluish 
tint, or consists principally of the blue rays. In this man- 
ner, a dark brown mountain, whose surface has small re- 
flective capabilities, when seen at a distance has a deep bios 
appearance, exactly similar to the atmosphere. It cannot 
be the medium of the air through which it is seen that ren- 
ders it of this colour ; for if part of the mountain be covered 
with snow, which has strong reflective powers, this snow 
is still seen of a pure white colour. It has been ascertained, 
too, that the atmosphere, when seen from tbe top of a very 
high mountain, has a deep blue tint, approaching to black, 
and this tint becomes deeper the higher up you asoend. It 
may be observed also, that the centre of the atmosphere, 
looking perpendicularly upwards, always appears of a deep 
blue colour, which gradually passes to a whiter appearance 
towards the extreme verge of the horizon, or in the lower 
strata next the earth. Here most dense air is accumulated, 
and here the reflection is most perfect, or nearest approach- 
ing to white light ; whereas, perpendicularly overhead, the 
rays of light pass through less of this air, the reflection la 
fainter, and hence the deep blue colour.”— Pp. 46-6. 

We have room for only one other short extract. It la 
upon 

The Sounds made ar Insects. — “ The last thing we 
shall notice is, the various sounds produced by iuiecti— 
those diversified sounds which are so often heard, and which 
so enliven the animated creation. Perhaps the uninitiated 
will be astonished to hear, that the shrill clarion of the bee, 
the hollow buzz of the dor-beetle, the chirping of tbt 
cricket, and the merry voice of the grasshopper, are nooeof 
them produced from the mouth of the respective insects. 
Indeed, no insects have the power of produciug sound by 
the mouth : they do not breathe through tbe mouth, anq 
consequently can have no power of producing sounds by 
that organ. The sounds are produced either by the quick 
vibration of the wings, or by beating on their own bodies of 
other hard substances with their mandibles, or their feet. 
The sound of the bee Is produced by the vibration of its 
wings in tbe air. The cricket, when it is disposed to he 
merry, beats time with its mandibles against Us head and 
horny sides, in the same manner as a human being, when 
in good spirits or idle, drums with his fingers on the table. 
There is a sound which has often struck terror into the 
souls of the superstitious, and which is frequently heard 
behind the ceiling, called the death-watch. This has been 
ascertained to he caused by s small spades of wood-heed* 
and most probably in the same way as the cricket produces 
its sound, by beating with its feet on the wood.” 

We can safely recommend this work as one which com- 
bines a fine tone of morality with much practical and uao. 
ful information. 
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Place in Believing, A Memoir of Isabella Campbell (f 

Femicamfi Mmmmath. Greenock* E. B. Lusk. 

1829. 

This is the history of a life and conversion naturally 
irhifi| out of the circumstances stated in the few first 
pagrs Given, a young female of a consumptive habit, 
living put of society, and having her attention directed to 
religious matters ; the corollary of which, of course, is 
terrors, the visions, the raptures, the longings, the 
assurances, which necessarily follow. Generally speak- 
ing, it is not worth while to take notiee of this class of 
publications, even for the purpose of exposing them ; for 
they carry with them, in their absurdity, a sure antidote 
to any evil effect on well-regulated minds, and the weak 
zealots to whose feelings they are, for the most part, ad- 
dressed, may be fairly supposed beyond the influence of 
rational criticism. But we have been moved by two 
considerations to deviate a little from this rule in regard 
to the “ Memoir of Isabella Campbell.” First, it is not 
the work of some evangelical sister, or itinerant gleaner 
of conversions, the usual biographers of such subjects ; hut 
written by a parish minister of our Church, whose office 
mid station may be presumed to give some importance to 
what he has thought fit to publish, with the avowed in- 
tention of doing good. And secondly, we esteem it a sort 
of duty to that portion of the public over which our in- 
fluence may in any way extend, to expose, once for all, 
by some remarks on a particular specimen, a species of 
tmsh with which the country is at present pestered, more, 
we b el ieve, than at any former period since the first rise 
of Methodism. 

The success of modem eon versions, ail of which proceed 
upon the same principles, depends solely upon tbo presence 
$ f a particular temperament. As surely as the physician 
knows the constitutional complaint, so surely does the 
most ordinary observer know the religious malady with 
which it so often stands connected — by its infallible diag- 
nosis. Terror U eommonly the first stage. Accordingly, 
our poor convert, Isabella, h distressed by doubts of her 
election, by temptations to blasphemy, by the dread of 
having committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. Then, 
as usual, she is suddenly relieved by a book, an impulse, 
a text, and a sermon, and the work of conversion is begun. 
At this point commence those joyful experiences, those 
flights of the soul, those rapt illuminations, that give their 
highest and most peculiar colouring to the pages of evan- 
gelical biography. “ At times," says Isabella, “ such a 
flood of glory rushed open me, that, had it continued, I 
felt this frail body could not have endured — I must have 
filed." 

One of the most noted effects of enthusiasm is that 
perpetual use of daring and familiar language, founded on 
gross notions of divine things, to which, next to profane 
levity itself, a sound mind has the most shuddering re- 
pugnance. Take, for example, such phrases as these, 
which are thickly scattered throughout the book before us : 
u Lord, hold thine band, or increase my capaciousness," — 
“ She had found much comfort in being able to put a 
blank into God's hand in ail her temporal concerns," — 
“ O, for rapacious appetites to eat continually of this 
manna !" — “ How am I lost, lost, drowned In thee !" 
Akin to this, is the fondness of those good people for 
connecting their illuminations with outward circum- 
stances, some of them homely enough. Thus, for ex- 
ample, our heroine's sister— a convert, too — says, “Just 
when I was sweeping the floor, a few days ago, the words 
of David came with great dearness to my mind."* Or- 
dinary occurrences, too, are often represented as if they 
were direct and uncommon interpositions of Pro vide nos, 
and distinguished by suitable expressions of rapture. 


• We ihouM like to know whether it is to be tefsnsd from this, 

gatgsepK^^efloOT^h— spy thing to do with a dtaisr tonight into 


Isabella's cough is better— M O, what a miracle I am 1 ha 
the land of the living!" She receives a letter from m 
friend—** I could not help considering it as an answer to 
my prayers ; I could not help being overwhelmed with a 
sense of the Lord's goodness." She makes the acquaint- 
ance of a pious sister — ** Our meeting Is a won de rf ul 
manifestation of the tenderness of our God." She ia vi- 
sited by a wandering evangelist — “ O, all this goodness 
is insupportable !" These converts, moreover, always a£» 
/ect an incredible and unattainable indifference to suffer- , 
ing, but Isabella went even farther than this — “ She was 
net satisfied as to the entireness of her resignation to the 
divine will, unless consciously thankful fot every pang that 
thrilled through her frame." This was surely the nc 
plus ultra of thankfulness. 

Our converts have mighty notions of what they can 
and ought to do in the conversion of others. “ Often, 
during the night, she would say to few sister, * A rise, 
dear, and pray ; It does not do for you to take root all 
night when Immortal souls are perishing around you. I 
have been pleading for hours, and do not feel much weak- 
ened.’ " It was no doubt very proper for Miss Campbell 
to pray, but if she exerted her gift for us, as it appears 
she fiid for a certain “ Mr ," we should rather de- 

cline the compliment. “ I cannot tell you," she says, 

“ how much I am Indebted to our friend for bringing Mr 

here, for I have had such unutterable pleasure hi 

praying for him. O, that the great Head of the Church 
would magnify his glory, by making him do and suffer 
much, for his name’s sake." This gentleman, who, we 
presume, is no other than the great Apostle of the Faith 
of Assurance in the West, is no doubt ourtrat to suffer. 
Modern converts, In ceasing — very properly— to rel j on 
morality for salvation, appear sometimes — not so p r oper ly 
— to make wild work with moral distinctions. m Yes," 

I says our author, “ though many do not think it, the best 
I moral character that ever trode the world, and the man 
who is a pest to society, are alike the children of wrath." 
And we might quote still stronger declarations of the 
same kind from pages 20 and 59. Does the rirrnai 
biographer think that naked and startling a mr t i ouo like 
these, supposing them to receive some apparent counte- 
nance from a refinement in orthodoxy, are calculated to 
serve the interests of practical religion in the world ? 

But that which most strongly characterises the class 
of believers to which the heroine of this book belongs, is 
the assurance of their personal salvation. Indeed, the 
scope and tendency of the work is manifestly to held up 
this as the life of religion, as the distinguishing evidence 
of a true Christian character. It may he known to many 
of our readers, that certain high-flown opinions on this 
subject (opinions which, to prevent misconstruction, we 
must say distinctly, receive no regular cou nte na nce fr saa 
either of the parties into which our church is divided) 
have been recently maintained by one or two le s io n s 
ministers in a Western presbytery, and are alleged to have 
produced extraordinary effects in the way of religious re- 
vival and conversion. Isabella Campbell appears to have 
been one of the first fruits of this pious work, and her 
biographer is naturally anxious to obtain, for his peculiar 
views, all the support which the example of so fair and 
attractive a character was likely to give them. It Is net 
our intention to trouble our readers at length with the 
ravings of an enthusiastic girl, on the subject of her own 
assumed salvation, and that even of certain of her neigh- 
bours, whom she expressly distinguishes. Such as are 
curious to see the whole amount of her extravagance ea 
this point, we simply refer to the following pages ef ths 
book : 129, 276, 278, 462, 463, 100, 247, and 307. We 
could easily prove (indeed, we had prepared ourselves ts 
do so, but our limits forbid so long an investigation as 
this would require) that this fair convert’s views of as- 
surance are opposed to the standards of our Presbyterian 
Church. Suffice it to say, that, contrary to the poma- 
ding scope of the bonk, oqr Cwi hnha and CpMhta me 
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agreed, that Assurance it not of the essence of Faith ;• 
and while it must be admitted that they allow a high 
degree of assurance in some Christians, they take care to 
connect this with such extreme qualifications of faith and 
holiness, as must always keep a modest spirit on the safe 
aide of reserve, and as leave the assured fully chargeable 
with all the responsibility of fixing their religious attain* 
ments at that high estimate which alone can warrant 
their confidence. f 

In conclusion, we have only to add, that the Reverend 
Mr Story, the editor of this work, might, we think, have 
employed his influence more usefully in correcting than 
in heightening, and, in so far as her example was likely 
to produce any effect, in qualifying than in recording, the 
enthusiasm of a character which appears, in many re- 
spects, to have been amiab le and promising. 

To our religious readers, our remarks will, we trust, 
stand sufficiently vindicated by the spirit in which they 
Mfe written ; inasmuch as they have been dictated wholly 
by an honest regard for the Interests of pore, and rational, 
And eVuhgtUcnf] truth. 


„ a strapping sergeant entered the parlour' 
with a huge bow, or rather ram-bow, of party-coloured 


recover ourselves, 
huge bow 
ribands in his 


The Comic Annual By T. Hood, Esq. London. 
Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1830. l2mo, pp. 174. 

Wi cannot at present enter into any detailed account 
of this liveliest of all the Annuals ; hot we shall make 
two extracts ns a specimen of lie literary c onte n t s* The 
first is a prose sketch, entitled 

MiPK fOR A SOLDIER. 

“ I was once-^for a few hours ooiy—hi the tnllHia. I 
ftitpeet I was in part answerable for my own mishap. 
There is a sury in Jee Miller of a man, who, being pressed 
to serve hie Mqjesty on another element, pleaded his polite 
breeding to the gang as a good ground of exemption ! but was 
told that the crew being a set of sad unmannerly dogs, a 
Chesterfield was the very character they wanted. The 
militiamen acted, I presume, on the same principle. Their 
Customary schedule was forwarded to me, at Brighton, to 
fill up; and in a moment of incautious hilarity— induced, 
per ha ps, hy the absence of all business or employment, ex- 
cept plenum— I wrote myself down in the 


re descriptive co- 
lumn as * Quite a gentleman.* 

Immediately. A precept, addressed by 
of Westminster to the Lower ditto of the parish of St 
tt ***, and endorsed with my name, informed me that it 
had turned up in that involuntary lottery, the ballot. 
At sight of the orderly, who thought proper to deli- 
ver tbs document into no other bands than mine, my 
mother-in-law cried, and my wife feinted on the spot 
They had no notion of any distinctions in military service 
—a soldier was a soldier— and they imagined that, on the 
very morrow, I might be ordered abroad to a fresh Water- 
loo* They were unfortunately ignorant of that benevolent 
provision, which absolved the militia from going out of the 
kingdom — ‘ except in case of an invasion.* In Vain I re- 
presented that we were 4 locals ;* they bad beard of local 
diseases, and thought there might be wounde of the same 
description. In vain I explained that we were not troops 
6f the line they could tee nothing to choose between be- 
ing shot Hi a Hne, of In any other figure* I told them, 
next, that I was not obliged to * serve myself but they 
answered, 4 *twas so much the hardrffl should be obliged to 
serve any one else.’ My being sent abroad, they said, would 
be the death of thorn ; for they had witnessed, at Ramsgate, 
the embarkation of the Walcheren expedition, and too well 
. r em e mbered ‘ the misery of the sokuers* wives at seeing 
their husbands in transports V I told them that, at the 
very worst, if 1 should be sent abroad, there was no reason 
why I should not return again but they both declared, 
they never did, and never would, believe hi these 4 Returns 
of the killed and wounded.* The discussion was in this 
stage when it Was interrupted by another loud single knock 
at the door, a report equal in its effect* on us to that of the 
' memorable cannon-shot at Brussels j and before we could 


• Coni 


notion of Faith, chap. xviiL sect* 3; Larger Catechism; 


Confection, chap, xvi* sect 2. 


cap. He came, he said, to offer a substitute 
for me ; but I was prevented from reply by the indignant 
females asking him in the same breath, 4 Who and what 
did be think codtd be a substitute for a son and a husband ?* 
The poor sergeant looked foolish enough at this turn : but 
he was still more abashed when the two anxious ladies 
began to cross-examine him on the length of his services 
abroad, and the number of his wounds, the campaigns of 
the militia-man having been confined doubtless to Houn- 
slow, and his bodily marks militant to the three stripes on 
his sleeve. Parrying these awkward questions, he endea- 
voured to prevail upon me to see the proposed proxy, a fine 
young fellow, he assured me, of unusual stature ; but I told 
him it was quite an indifferent point with me whether he 
was 6-feet-2 or 2-feet-6, — in short, whether he wav as tall 
as the flag, or 4 under the standard.* The truth is, I re- 
flected that it was a time of profound peace ; that p civil 
war, or an invasion, was very unlikely: and as for an oc- 
casional drill, that I could make shift, like La voter, to 
right-about-fhoe. Accordingly I declined seeing the sub- 
stitute, and dismissed the sergeant with a note to the War- 
Secretary to this purport : — 4 That I considered myself 
drawn ; and expected, therefore, to be Well quarter'd: That, 
under the circumstances of the country, it would probably 
be unnecessary for militiamen 4 to be mustarded ;* but that 
if his Majesty did 4 call me out,* I hoped I should 4 give him 
satisfaction .* The females were far from being pleased 
witn this billet. They talked a great deal of moral suicide, 
wilful murder, and seeking the bubble reputation in the 
cannon's mouth ; but I snail ever think that I took the 
proper course, for, after the lapse of a few hoars, two more 
of the General's red-coats, or General postmen, brought me 
a large packet sealed with the War-office Seal, and super- 
scribed 4 Henry Hardinge ;* by which I was officially ab- 
solved from serving on horse, or on foot, or on hoik toge- 
ther, then and thereafter. Aod why, 1 know not — unless 
his Majesty doubted the handsomeness of discharging me 
in particular, without letting off the rest but so it was, 
that in a short time afterwards there issued a proclamation, 
by which the services of all mllitlameu were for the present 
dispensed with,— and we Were left to pursue our several 
avocations,— of course, all the lighter In our spirits for be- 
ing disembodied .** 

We shall also present our rea d ers With a huinorous 
poem, called 


xuWbxk one. 

44 It's very bard ! and so It is, 

To live in such a row, 

And witness this, thst every Mia 
But me has got a beau. 

For Love goes oalling up and down* 

But here be seems to shun : 

I'm sure he ha been ask'd enough 
To call at Number One ! 

" I'm tick of all the double knocks 
That come to Number Four ! 

At Number Three I often see 
A lover at the door ; 

And one hi Mae, at Number Tws^ 

Calk daily like a dimw- 
it's very hard they come a near. 

And not at Number One ! 

** Min Bell, 1 hear, has got a dear 
Exactly to her mind, 

By tilting at the window pane 
Without a bit of Mind j 
But I go in the balcony, 

, Which she has never done* 

Yet arts that thrive at Number Five 
Don't take at Number One l 

* *T!s hard, with plenty in the street, 
And plenty passing by,— 

Therms nice young men at Number Ten, 
But only rather shy ; 

And Mrs Smith across the way 
Has got a grown-up son. 

But la! he hardly seems to know 
There is a Number One ! 
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u There’s Mr Wick at Number Nine, 

But he’s intent on pelf ; 

And, though he’s pious, will not love 
His neighbour as himself. 

At Number Seven there was a sale-— 

The goods bad quite a run ! 

And here I’ve got my single lot 
On hand at Number One ! 

“ My mother often sits at work. 

And talks of props and stays, 

And what a comfort 1 shall be 
In her declining days ! 

The very maids about the house 
Have set me down a nun— 

The sweethearts all belong to them 
That call at Number One ! 

“ Once only, when the flue took fire> 

One Friday afternoon, 

Young Mr Liong came kindly in. 

Ana toid me not to swoon. 

\ Why can’t he come again without 
The Phcenix and the Sun ? 

We cannot always have a flue 
On fire at Number One ! 

u I am not old ! I am not plain ! 

Nor awkward in my gait ! 

I am not crooked like the bride 
That went from Number Eight ! 

I’m sure white satin made her' look 
As brown as any bun ! 

But even beauty has no chance, 

I think, at Number One ! 

“ At Number Six, they say Miss Rose 
Has slain a score of hearts. 

And Cupid, for her sake, has been 
Quite prodigal of darts. 

The imp they show with bended bopr— - 
I wish he had a gun ! 

" But if he bad, he’d never deign 
To shoot with Number One ! 

“ It’s very hard ! and so it is, 

To live in such a row ! 

And here's a ballad-si tiger come 
To aggravate my woe : 

O take away your foolish song 
And tones enough to stun — 

There is * nae luck about the house,* 

‘ I know, at Number One !'* 

We shall return very soon to thl» amusing vol ume. 


The Poetical Album , * and Register of Modem Fugitive 

Poetry . Edited by A lmric A. Watts. Second Series. 

London. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 
396. 

This is an interesting and excellent volume, and a de- 
cided improvement, we think, upon its predecessor. Its 
contents are more varied, and more uniformly excellent, 
and there is scarcely a poet of any eminence who has not 
been laid under contribution. “ In collecting into one 
focus,” says Mr Watts, “ a large body of poetry, extracted, 
for the most part, from sources of a temporary or fugi- 
tive character, the Editor desires to assume no other 
merit than that of having diligently examined a great 
number of works, and extracted from them such produc- 
tions as seemed best calculated to exhibit the description 
of poetical talent by which they are distinguished, or as 
appeared worthy of being circulated in a more permanent 
form than that of a newspaper or magazine. In pursu- 
ance of ttys object, however, care has been taken to refer 
every poem, the source of which could be ascertained, to 
to proper origin ; a duty which would seem to have been 
studiously neglected by the Editors of all, similar publi- ] 
cations. Many poems which have excited little or no 
attention in the pages in which they were originally pub* I 


llshed, are here reprinted in a collected form ; and whilst 
they will satisfy the poetical reader of the wealth ofthe 
various sources from which they have been derived, will 
present him with a concentration of their sweets. In a 
more popular and portable form.” That the selection is 
made judiciously is sufficiently guaranteed by the Editor's 
acquaintance with the “ gentle craft ;** for be who can 
write good poetry himself is best able to appreciate the 
merits of others. The volume is handsomely printed, 
and is embellished with a spirited vignette by Weetall, 
the subject of which is, Sappho making an offering of 
her lyre on the altar of the god. The work Is appropri- 
ately dedicated to Mrs Hemans. It is nnnuunsarj te 
make any extracts. 


An Historical Essay on the Magna Charta cf King John; 

to which are added, the Greet Charter in Latin and 

English, frc. fre, By Richard Thomson. London. 

John Major and Robert Jennings. Royal 8vo. Pp. 612. 

Thu Is a very costly and beautiful work, including net 
only a full account of the Magna Charta of King John, 
but also a general view and explanation of the whole 
series of English Charters, with accounts of the events, 
principal persons, and historical documents and illustra- 
tions, connected with them. It would be difficult to ap- 
preciate too highly the great mass of antiquarian informa- 
tion which the work contains, and the labour which ft 
must have cost to collect and arrange it. The highly de- 
corative character of the volume is an Interesting and 
novel feature; and the numerous illustrations and em- 
bellishments which so liberally adorn its pages, throw a 
flood of light upon the subjects of which it treats. These 
embellishments consist chiefly of tombs, monumental effi- 
gies, armorial ensigns, seals, and fac-similes of the char- 
ters of liberties. 1 he whole Is calculated to furnish fami- 
liar and correct views of one of the most famous events in 
the annals of England. It has been, we believe, between 
eight and nine yean in pass in g through the press ; and 
reflects the highest credit on the research and abilities of 
its Editor, Mr Thomson, the author of the u Chronicles 
of London Bridge,” “ Thles of sn Antiquary,” and other 
popular works. 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning, that it s ppe nra by 
this work Sir Walter Scott has committed a slight mis- 
take in “ Ivanhoe,” when he makes Cedric in 1 194 the 
year Richard I. returned from his imprisonment hi 
Austria — speak of a wood being “ disforested in terms of 
the Forest- Charter,” since it was not till the year 1217 
that the first Forest-Charter was issued. 


Richards Universal Daily Reme mb r an ce r t comprising m 
Correct Diary for Memorandums, Appointments, BA 
Due, Receivable, or Payable, fcc, ana a variety of au- 
thentic and useful information, London. C. Richards. 
Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 1890. 4to. 

This Is the largest and best book of the kind for the 
ensuing year we have yet seen. Besides a large and mthL 
arranged Diary, extending to 21 1 ruled pages, th ere art 
thirty-six lists and tables, giving information on a variety 
of matters, highly useful to the merchant, banker, lawyer, 
persons in public offices, military men, tradesmen, tra- 
vellers, and private gentlemen. The work is cheap, and 
we have no doubt will find sn extensive circulation. 


A Few Practical Hints relative to the Purchase, Manage 
ment, jpc. of Horses, Edinburgh. Waugh and Inara 
1830. 32mo, pp. 48. 

An excellent waistcoat-pocket companion for all gra» 
Uemen who buy horses. 
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i Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order ; to which ii pre- 
fixed, an Introduction. By Theresa Tidy. 20th Edi- 
tion. London. J. Hatchard and Son. 

Without a habit of neatness and order, all the comfort 
of social life is at an end. We recommend these Maxims, 
therefore, to the especial attention of all young ladies and 
gentlemen, who may not be sufficiently aware that upon 
one occasion, 

« For want of a nail, the shoe was lost. 

For want of a shoe, the horse was lost, 

For want of a horse the rider was lost, 

(Being overtaken and slain by the enemy) 

And all for want of care about a hone-shoe nail." 


The Harvest is Past* A Sermon. By the late Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D.D. President of Yale College, 
North America. Selected from the second volume of 
his Sermons, recently published. Edinburgh. Waugh 
and Innes. 1829. 

This Is an admirable sermon by the author of the justly 
celebrated System of Theology. We recommend it with 
pleasure to the admirers of this excellent man and able 
theologian. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THIS PICTURE GALLERY. 

No. I. 

Sex xr — A Gothic Chamber , with antique Statues ranged 
in niches along Us sides ; in the bach-ground, hangings 
concealing a recess ; the stage darkened. 

Enter the Sorcerer, bearing a lamp, followed by Adrian. 

Sorcer. Welcome, my young scholar, to this retired 
room, the scene of your initiation ; and welcome to the 
presence of it3 sole witnesses — those marble effigies of 
the poets of old, whose shadows, cast from our one lamp, 
mark out a fanciful avenue on the stone door beside us. 
Yonder vaulted cell, with the veil drawn over it, con- 
ceals the stone, the instrument of my art. 

Adr. And what does that art profess ? 

Sorcer. To wed poetry to painting, and chain both as 
captives to the chariot of Virtue and Reason : to embody 
to the sight the deeting phantasms of thought, and give 
to the hopes and fears of the human heart an apparent 
form and living energy ; in fine, to transmute supersti- 
tious and vague terrors into a pure awe aud devotion re- 
dolent only of good. 

Adr. Is your science new ? I 

Sorcer. No ; but its legitimate end has been but lately 
made known. The globe of alabaster on which my em- 
blematic pictures are formed, has existed In its present 
shape since the times of the Alchymlsts. It Is the iden- 
tical stone commemorated in the mod, but singularly in- 
teresting, dream of the astrologer, Dr John Dee. With 
the progress of opinion it became unpopular, and dnally 
disappeared till the beginning of the present century. It 
was then discovered by the Author of Waverley among 
the ruins of Melrose Abbey, who again introduced it to 
the world, now to become the means of diffusing virtue 
and knowledge, purified from the degrading fears and 
aubtleties which had so long disfigured and obscured it. 
Adr. Let me heboid it. 

Sorcer. You shall. Place our lamp on the slab be- 
hind the third statue. (Adrian places the lamp . The 
Sorcerer waves his hand, and the veil rises, and discovers 
the sanctuary , and the magic globe on a lofty pedestal 
Adr. How exquisitely beautiful ! It Maxes through 
the width of this dim chamber, like one of those ancient 


carbuncles we read of, which diffused a red light liko 
evening through every aisle of the temple of a god. 

Sorcer. Turn your back on the stone, and look at me. 

Adr. ( Turns.) I see you not : we are in utter dark- 
ness. Where is the lamp I but now placed above ns ? 

Sorcer. It has gone out. We are in the world of 
thought ; and before the glories of that sacred region, fires 
fed by the grosser aliments of matter, flicker and die- 
away. 

Adr. Let us turn back, then, to the light which will 
not fail us. I can yet perceive none of those figures 
which you have described to me as appearing on the 
sphere. I see only a rack of dusky shadows, sailing 
slowly across the globe, and tinged, like the eastern aide 
of a morning cloudlet, by the hues of the lucid body be- 
fore which they move. 

Sorcer. And this, too, has a meaning. What wish 
you to see ? 

Adr. I have heard, that ye who hold commerce with 
supernal natures, have each some master whom ye must 
serve. Who is youn? If it be permitted, I would be- 
hold your lord. 

Sorcer. I have a sovereign : and though herself you 
cannot see, her likeness shall pass before you. Look 
firmly on the stone. 

Adr. The darkness Is melting from around It. On 
its face are toesing and whirling the fragments of a beau- 
tiful landscape, like the reflection of woods and cliffs in a 
river-pool, which the otter’s plunge has disturbed, as he 
dives to his bed beneath the root-twisted bank. It be- 
comes still and connected, and seems now to be the image 
of one of those ancient paradises of the earth, lighted up 
with a shadowy splendour, like that of the first morning 
sun that rose from the new-formed sea. Divine resem- 
blance ! By the tears which stand in mine eyes, I have 
seen this before ! 

Sorcer. Thou hast not. Already thou mayest have 
learned that beauty always seems to have existed with us 
in the past ; and therefore it is that true poetry is ever 
melancholy. But look again. The scene has its inha- 
bitant. 

Adr. The wood-embosomed lake! the awful cave ! the 
enchantress ! speak, for I cannot. 

Sorcer. You behold the ruler of life, her who sways 
our human spirits, as the whirlwind tosses the mountain's 
sands. You behold her in her mystic cave of fear, en- 
circled by her phantom train ; those etherial and delight- 
ful shapes, and those others of sterner aspect, that twine 
round her in unceasing and varied dance, till the aoroereee 
half believes in the creatures of her own thought, and 
smiles, — with the stony smile of awakening fear ! 

Adr. Let them pause. I am giddy. 

Sorcer. At thy wish the picture grows dim. Thon 
hast seen our mistress. Const thou tell her name ? 

Adr. She is Imagination. 

Sorcer . Then in her name invoke her subject- visions; 
and at the sound of that spell they will come trooping to 
thy call. 

Adr. I do Invoke them. By the power beneath whose 
magic rod ye spring into being, rise before me, ye child- 
ren of change and thought ! Pass visibly by me, ye fan- 
cies of the heart, before whom the mind hows dowu to 
fear and worship ! Let life come before in ail its shades, 
from the first tears of the cradled infant, to the last sigh 
of broken and weary age. 

Sorcer. We can do more: we can gaxe beyond the 
dark river of death, and walk in the world which lodges 
our spirits before their earthly existence is begun. Lei 
us look on one of these. 

Adr. It is very strange. Pale and unsubstantial forma 
seem restlessly to wander through a dark and misty 
clime, whose waters are black as though their gulfs were 
bottomless, and its dimly-discovered mountains seem 
I slothed with sterm-struck and liftless pines. Math inks 
I thin weak voices swell In the air, as of deep and hope- 
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lees Imatition uttered bj Ups unwarmed by mortal 
blood. 

Sorcer. These are human souls wait! of in the uossen 
state, for the hour that is to call them into the body. 

A dr. And they mourn because they are doomed, to 
lire I My muster, their grief is prophetic ! 1 will see no 
more of life. But let me witness its conclusion, — the ju- 
bilee of sad humanity ! 

Sorcer. Behold it as you desire. The face of the stone 
pre s en ts a seq ue st e r ed valley, canopied by the thin grey 
cloud of night j while above yon steep and wooded mount, 
which, like a rude and mossy temple, rises in the centre 
of the dell, the shroud is slowly parting, and disclosing 
one narrow streak of sky. It conies !— up into that river 
of deepest blue is sailing ths fairest of the barks of heu- 
ven, the evening-star of beauty and of love; the only 
lamp of that delightful earth, the only wanderer of that 
placid heaven ! 

Adr. Yes, yes 1 this is death ! Even as that star has 
burst from its cloudy prison, the spirit soars from the 
gloom and sorrows of earth. And as the bright planet 
which shines on this blessed scene, yet looks, too, on the 
valleys it may have left behind that jutting hill, so may ! 
the soul, from its regained birth-place in heaven, gaze 
still on the spot where once it sojourned on earth. 

Sorcer* And if this be true, may we not, far more 
than the sage ef Greece, wish to die, and be with those 
who were once great and heaved, before and among us ? 

Adr* The wise man of Greece, the mighty of old ! 
There are words which work as strong enchantments as 
your mirrored sphere, and give life to phantasies not less 
vivkl or sublime. Let the stone exhibit to me some em- 
blem of that rider world, which we in weaker days so 
love to contemplate* 

Sorcer. You have your wish, and more. In that ex- 
tended plain, you see, far distant, cities and towers, rivers 
•and retiring hills ; all faintly assn, as if the autumn sun 
had an hour ago sunk from heaven : while, in the fore- 
ground of the picture are grouped, men iu a strange and 
ancient garb, building with toil, a gigantic and marble 
altar. 

Adr . Enough » in this libs wise am I disappointed. 
There is too much of reality there. 

Server* Nay, do not tarn away, but keep silence for 
awhile. Now, look to the atone again, and view that 
same eeene when the footaeps of a thousand years have 
broken H, and uncounted g en e r a t io n s have co ns ec ra ted it 
with their scattered tombs. 

Adr. A spirit's band has touched it; and now my be- 
loved day-dreams are truly before mine eyes. Earth is yel- 
low with the glow of sunset, blending in the distance with 
the rosy and purple lights of coming eve. The cities are 
aulned and silent — the woods are old and stately in their 
v ale s - an d the altar itself, the genius of the place, has 
suffered decay and change. Its grey and massive walls 
gleam out trim refces of green grass and lichens ; and the 
statue which crowned it, thrown down from its ivy- 
twined pillar, lies, over g ro wn with moss, by the dried- 
up fountain's brink. And before that relic of death stands 
a solitary man, musing over the ruin, with such wonder 
as if ho believed its Immense frame the work of gods, 
.and each awe as if its every stone to him were holy. 
But it has more power for him* Let it appear to hhn 
in ks hour of might,— 4a night and darkness. Like 
thought it rises. The wanderer sleeps on the grassy 
■ mound, beneath the lenely pine-tree of the spot, and the 
. pule moonshine tinges the ground with broader shadows 
and softer and more airy hues. And they descend around 
him, — the world-forgotten dead hover iu the air above, 
whfis their awful forms seem to bend forward from their 
cloud, to blen the worshipper who feels their power,— 
• the p o wer and divinity ef That and Death ! 

Server. He dreams ; and so do re Are you satisfied? 

Adr. Canyon net bring up before us tie thoughts and 
pamiaaief tha humnaserii? . 


Sorcer. Not to the novice. Another time, when your 
eyes have been further strengthened to look on our mys- 
terious pageant, and your mind gifted to pietee more 
deeply into its hidden philosophy, you shall visit our 
ch a p s! again. In the meantime, our stone must be veiled. 
Its surfoce is already dark. ( The veil drops before the 
globe sued its celL) And now, from the turret at our sid^ 
look out upon the night. 

Adr. It is truly lovely. Almost could I persuade my- 
self that I still gaze on the unearthly spectacle you lan 
presented to my sight. The valley round our rocky dwell- 
ing is bathed in the snow-like moonlight, whose setting 
beams ate quivering on our willow-fringed lake, 

Sorcer. It is weU ; now, witness the last wonder o 
my place of art. Come hither : open that western win- 
dow, and let the Hght revisit our dark room. (<f rim m 
throws back the casement.) 

Adr. Hark! Hark! (Soft music.) A strain of harmo- 
ny, wild and pathetic as a phantom's hymn. Whence 
comes it? from above Us, or beneath ? 

Sorter. Truce the moon's rays which yon have just 
admitted. Where do they fall ? 

Adr . Full on that statue, on the very harp which the 
poet bears. 

Sorcer . And with those strings the light makes music. 
For, as you have beard of the eastern statue, which 
sounded under the first beams of morning, so do the 
marble harps of those ancient masters of melody discourse 
to me delightful music, when touched by the fine essence 
of the cold tamp of night Neither is this without a more 
solemn import 

Adr. It has oeased, even while we spoke of it. 

Sorcer. And is in this like mortal pleasure : It stays 
not to be questioned. 

Adr . At your last words a thought has struck ms. 
Are not your representations gloomy ? 

Sorcer. They ought to be so, if they would work on 
'man. The howling of the November wind along the 
ertimbiiog wall, and the hush of ths leaves which foil at 
his fori, will go at once to the heart of him, around 
whom spring would twine her roses, without exciting s 
feeling or a thought. — But we must retire, and leave our 
chamber and its treasure to its lifeless and beautiful oc- 
cupants, soon, very soon, to visit them again. 

[The curtain drops.] 

Ax Artist. 


OUTLINE OF ▲ MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION FOE 
EDINBURGH. 

Whatever the working classes do, qf their oust accord, 
for their improvement in useful knowledge, must always 
be regarded with great satisfaction ; because, in every 
thing which tends to promote their true interest, ths 
maxim inculcated by an Edinburgh Reviewer will be 
found equally juri and applicable — that, “ what ethers can 
defer them is trifling indeed, compared with what they can 
defer themselves To the remarks, therefore, which ws 
recently made upon Mechanics' Institutions in general, 
aud which we know to have been perused with interest by 
many of onr readers, we are anxious now to add soma 
tKtiur of a more sp e ci fic nature. 

What the City of Edinburgh chiefly desiderates in re- 
spect of popular education, teems to be, an intermediate 
i institution between the Sessional School and the School ef 
l Arte, for enabhug the advanced students of the latter to 
i exereiss themselves, under no constraint, in chemical and 
philosophical manipulation ; and to refresh their remit 
ries by becoming the gratuitous instructors of such jour- 
^ ueymen and apprentices as earnestly desire to learn, hut 
who may be withheld from the Sessional School by that 
i feeling of reluctance which adults can rarely everooaae, to 
mix with children already for before them in acquire- 
ment. Upon this plan of mutual instruction, with the 
rid» perhaps* of a fr * yplvtntary tetyart firm a— pig 
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the better classes, may be taught, and most effectively, 
many of the more humble branches of useful knowledge 
not embraced by the arrangements of the School of Arts, 
bat which are, nevertheless, indispensably requisite before 
any substantial benefit can be derived from that institu- 
tion, to say nothing of their own practical value. In 
illustration of the sort of institution we moan, we beg to 
submit the following programme, which, of oeurse, might 
be modified according to circumstances : — • 

1. Reading, writing, and common arithmetic— book- 
keeping and tradesmen’s accounts — practical geometri, 
with every description of artificer's measuring — use of 
the tables, nature and application of logarithms. 

2. English grammar and composition (by far tee much 
neglected) — geography, with the use of the globes, and 
construction of maps — practical trigonometry and navi- 
gation— drawing and planning (very Important)— and 
also the French language, if required. 

3. (The discursive department) — Original essays and 
Instructive extracts, to comprise, if possible, a clear elu- 
cidation of the plan and principles of friendly societies 
and savings’ banks; and, of course, experiments and illus- 
trations in chemistry and natural philosophy. 

Such persons only as have witnessed a monitorial 
school In operation, can rightly conceive the peculiar fa- 
cility which working men have of communicating their 
ideas to one another, and In many of the branches stated 
above, mutual instruction is all that would bo required. 
To the voluntary lecturers already alluded to we might 
Safely trust for lectures hi popular astronomy, geology, 
and animal and vegetable physiology. Neither Is H going 
too far to prediet, that the reading-room ami hall of tbs 
institution would soon become the chief rendezvous for 
all well-behaved and intelligent young mechanics, who 
would find the amusements which science and literature 
afford, every way preferable to the vulgar and degrading 
enjoyments of the tap-room and smoking-dub. At the 
same time, we should wish it to be expressly understood, 
that only “ a little learning" is the utmost the great mass 
of the working-people can possibly acquire. Their owa i 
common sense leads them to perceive very clearly, that, 
oven did they possess theoretical science in a high de- I 
gree, it could never compensate men who must live by I 
* the sweat of their brow” for deficiency in that practi- j 
etd knowledge, which, next to good moral conduct, held 
recommends them to good masters and constant employ- 
ment. Let the u hard-working men of Athena,” there- 
fore, build their little temple of science upon the substan- 
tial basis of practically useful knowledge. 

The foregoing simple outline of a mechanics' society is 
little else than the pkm which has been judiciously adopt- j 
ed, and acted upon with gratifying eu ec ss s, by many of 
the local institutions. That such an institution is re- 
quired, and would prosper in Edinburgh, tliero cannot be 
tile shadow of a doubt. A few mistakes would, of course, 
occur at its commencement ; but why should not mecha- 
nics, by whom alone wc suppose the society to be ma- 
naged and conducted, derive, as well as others, whole- 
some instruction from their own blunders ? That such 
an institution would greatly promote the beat In t er est s of 
the present School of Arts, seems abundantly man ifest . 
We have heard it confidently assert ed that It would 
triple the attend moo, and give t wo fo ld efficacy to the 
excellent lectures administered at that valuable seminary. 
At all events, for the first year, the use of apparatus from 
the School of Arts would not likely he refused; and valu- 
able aid might also be derived from the u Edinburgh Me- 
chanics’ Subscription Library” already formed. The 
only expense worth mentioning would be, the rent of 
suitable apartments to meet In ; and the money for this 
purpose should be raised by the m emb er s themselves, for, 
upon no account wh at ever should they accept of peemmi 
ary donations : let all such be sent to the School of Arts 1 
building fund. Thfe drawing up of a neat cade of rules 
-and wgiiltttena would not oeet much trouble. Iidri, 


let our meohanias give the experiment a fair trial; and* 
If they succeed, as they are sure to do, let them print Mi 
annual report of their program, and assume to themselves* 
the appropriate name of— In Ejunboaoh Mschaxic**' 
Ivnrrunox. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

NO..IL 

I shall now tarn your attention te Anisina theatric 
calm ; and first, to the TkSmtre FranyaU, There is •sees-' 
thing august in the very name ; it Is redolent of the good 
old rimes of Louis XIV., and “ la grands nation.” Be- 
sides, it is sanctified and set apart for the nlsnrirni drama % 
— the impertinent gaiety of the vaudeville, and rim nirlae 
and glitter of the mekMlrama, dure net enter here. No 
one is privileged to joke here but Moliere, and no oW 
dare aspire to tragic grandeur but Corneille ; all the rub 
are spell-bound by the ky trammels of etiquette. Nor 
is the building unsuitod to i aspire feelings of reverences 
Its exterior is plain, and not very impressive ; hut rim 
neatness, tame, and precision which preside over ha h- 
tonal ar ran g ements, are worthy of that dynasty which 
stomped its own character upon it. Yet even in this 
sanctum sanctorum have the luckless adherents of ilancifsl 
tatte been a t ta ck ed by the Goths of romance. The m ored 
stage, tbs orchestra, hexes, and proscenium, have trou- 
bled at the profanation of seeing a play of Sbakepeurv 
performed in the Theatre Frangena ; and, what is worse, 
ap pl aude d by at least a part of the audience. Victor 
Hugo has bad the aodadty to perpetrate a translation e f 
the old barbarian's “ Othello” into French verse ; nay, 
more— Mare, Jeamiy, and Perrier, have so fee forgot thesn- 
eehres as to perform in it ; and, worst of all, the Roman* 
tics are so she me! see as to say it was sucoeariuL Five 
of the few remaining Emigre’s, and three antiquated 
critics, have hanged themselves on the occasion ; and 
tirades, argumentative and abusive, bare filled the paUAs 
prints. The interest of this important qnesrisn absolutely 
superinduced a carnation of the vituperations against the 
ministry for a day and a half. 

Closely conn ect ed with this quarrel. Is the me mo ry of 
the late English company. It has departed, and need ha 
in no haste to return, for the day of its success Is ever* 
Novelty it pleasing everywhere, and the Parisian# were 
contented tosh for a time, and wonder at the uniutettigiUi 
gesteree of a eel of people whose language they did oat 
understand. Latterly, however, the seats were abaudam 
sd to the nee of the Engttsh residents in Faria Even 
they attended bat pocrly, for the ooe-haif thought it would 
compromise their literary reputation, should they eonfem 
that they felt the want of an English theatre in Phrie; 
and the other feared they would find little pleasure In 
seeing the first line of characters sustained by aeters whet 
they suspected, bad come here, because they were net 
much in request at home. For a week or two, i nd eed^ 
the establishment did offer an attraction. Mrs West was 
taken Rl, and a Madame St Leon vol unt eere d to supply 
her place. It was a rich treat to eee our fair country- 
women in the boxes sitting convulsed, between their de- 
rive to laugh at the ineffable distress of Madame St Leon'S 
Jane Shore, and their native feelings of wbat was due to 
politeness. 

The minor th mt r e e hero are much the mine as those 
in I nnden. Occasionally you find a good actor loti 
amidst a crowd ; as, for example, Perlet at the TBsto 
de Madame, In the matter of dirt and disagreeable 
odours, too, they, are worthy counterparts of our Cockney 
temples of the dramatic muse. Nor wants there a pretty 
frequent row, to make the illusion complete. A caiabgua 
mismmS of same of the most recently produced pieces 
will give you the beet idea of the state of the drama in 
these e s tab lishments. — Seme time ago, a moot outr ag e ous 
> hit of pathos was produced at the ThSatre dee Nrnmmuth 
| wHh gro* euceeen .** I mur e" it the name of rite play. 
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»n4 Its plot is as follows : — A young man, desperate from 
disappointed lore, plunges into the rec es se s of a forest in 
the Pyre n ee s , and is there bit by a mad wolf. Of course 
he goes mad himself, and bites, in his frenzy, the poor 
girl who is the innocent cause of his misfortune. The 
eonsequeoce is, that she goes mad just as she is about to 
he led to the altar, and expires in excruciating agonies. 
This exquisite morceau still continues to draw houses, 
although a considerable time has elapsed since its first 
appearance. Mme. Albert, who enacts the part of the 
young girl with horrid corr e ctness, has gained thereby the 
highest reputation. Fired by the success of the horrible 
In the instance of M Isaora,” the theatre at the Porte St 
Marti a is bringing out Schiller's “ Robbers;” and an- 
other minor has announced Marschner's “ Vampyr.” 
This strange aberration cannot, howerer, be expected to 
hold long. Already the Vaudeville has set itself against 
the stream, by producing “ L'bydrophobe,” a trifle meant 
to ridicule “ Isaura.” It is a vaudeville more laudable 
In its intention than its execution. — A new vaudeville 
has been produced at the Theatre de Madame, by the in- 
defatigable MM. Bayard and Scribe. It would be utterly 
Impossible for these gentlemen to write any thing com- 
pletely destitute of interest ; and yet in this new piece 
they are scarcely equal to themselves. It is called “ Lee 
Action nairas," and has been suggested by the mania for 
Joint Stock Companies, which has had its day here as 
well as in England. M. Gefihrt, a gentleman of more 
talent than morality, sells shares, in a great enterprise 
not yet projected, to a set of good people who purchase 
without making any impertinent enquiries about its na- 
ture. The time, however, arrives at last, when he is 
called upon to explain hit scheme in a full meeting of the 
eharehnlders. He blunders out a thousand impracticable 
undertakings, all of which are rejected. Just in the nick 
of time, an honest countryman offers to sell him a wood 
at a low price, and GeflEsrt, to the great satisfaction of 
the speculative crew, announces his scheme to be a new 
and leas expensive mode of furnishing Paris with fire, 
wood. Some of the situati o n s arc amusing enough ; but, 
on the whole, the economical details are given with too 
much verisimilitude. As in the case of some Dutch 
painters, the joke is lost in the anxious corre ctn ess of the 
portrait. — “ Le Garde de Nuit,” is a trifle which owed 
lie s n cn ees entirely to the spirit with which Vernet per- 
formed the principal character. The prince of someplaoe 
or another, tired of the sameness of a court life, flies from 
• grand masked ball, to eerie for a frolic among the citi- 
zen s . He finds Philip, an honest watchman, about to 
commence his nocturnal rounds, and forces him to ex- 
change hie dreadnought for the elegant rose-coloured 
domino of the prince. The attendants who have come 
In search of the latter take Philip for him, and insist upon 
a c comp a nying him hack to the ball ; when he, without 
attending to the propriety of time and place, begins to 
dispense bom^trutbs on all sides, and to announce re- 
forms of rather an alarming character. At this critical 
moment a plot against the true prince breaks out, and 
Philip, under hie assumed character, is committed to dooe 
custody ; from which he escapes in time to save his be- 
trothed bride from the amorous importunity of the true 
prince. 

These pieces will serve to give you an Idea of the kind 
of plays whick succeed here. Historical dramas, too, 
them arc, but, as you have enough of them at borne, it is 
tmcdlsM to enter into any detail concerning them. 

AFFAIRS OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

W« a nno u n ced last week our intention of publishing a 
detailed seoouot of the proceedings at the late general 
meeting of this body. On second thoughts, however, 
and upon the principle of “ never throwing ashes or any 
thing hot to windward,” we have altered our intention. 
We arc of opinion* that to nrflfaf squabbles whifh fb w ild 


never have taken place a topic of public animadversion. 
Is to do much more harm than good. In the case of a 
recent coalition between two rival bodies, many diactm- 
stens are apt to arise, with which it is neither necessary 
nor prudent that strangers should be made acquainted. 
The occurrences of the 11th instant were most unequivo- 
cally of this description. It is with regret, the ref ore, 
that we fed it indispensable, in correcting some mis-state- 
ments that have gone abroad, to give even a general ac- 
count of what really happened — a regret enhanced by the 
knowledge, that some member of the Academy must have 
lent himself to the publication of a garbled statement of 
the proceedings at the general meeting in the teeth of a 
pledge to keep silence. 

It has been maintained, that the artists formerly con- 
nected with the Royal Institution, who lately acceded to 
the Scottish Academy, have conducted themselves in an 
improper spirit towards one of the leading members of 
that body. The accusation is rested upon two assertions, 
— that they refused to continue him in the office of trea- 
surer ; and that they introduced to the meeting two legal 
gentlemen, not members of the Academy, for the purpose 
of bearing down all opposition. 

With regard to the election of a new treasurer, it was 
a step undeniably in the power of the Academy to taka : 
and after the dispassionate and full account of the pro- 
ceedings which we have gathered from different and 
trust-worthy quarters, we must say, that the measure 
appears to have been justified by the tone which the un- 
successful cand id a t e assumed to the Society. In regard 
to the second allegation — the fact is, that some discussion 
was expected to arise regarding the terms of the award 
which was the foundation of the union of the two bodies ; 
and, from a desire to prevent unnecessary, and in all pro- 
bability warm discussions, the arbiter named by the art- 
ists of the Institution, and the gentleman who baa all 
along, and gratuitously, officiated as the law-agent of the 
Academy, volunteered their attendance, in order to ex- 
plain any doubtful expressions. The offer was accepted, 
and at the suggestion of the very gentlemen who now 
complain of it as an undue interference. 

We refrain from entering into particulars, and from 
commenting on the language held on the occasion, because 
we look upon it as the expression of a feeling of soreness 
which time will assuage, if left unexcited by comment. 
But we would beg to impress upon the minds of the aca- 
demicians, that bygones ought to be bygones — that the 
very existence of their young institution depends upon 
the cordiality of their union — that wasting their time in 
petty squabbles must alienate from them the public sym- 
pathy-, that, above all, appeals to the public upon incor- 
rect statements, by any individual, of what takes place at 
their meetings, arc most unjustifiable and dangerous. 
Here wo are willing to let the matter rest, unless there 
he a repetition of the offence which has suggested these 
remarks. In that case, we shall hold It necessary to probe 
the matter to the bottom. This is no vain threat, for wa 
have ample materials in our hands ; neither is it uttered 
In any feeling of hostility, for we have approved ourselves 
on former occas ions friendly to that portion of the Aca- 
demy whom conduct we are now reluctantly obliged to 
condemn. 


THE DRAMA. 

CiacuMSTAXcxs prevented us from being much at the 
Theatre last week. Miss Patou's benefit, on Monday 
evening, was very crewdedly attended, and went off with 
great eclat. . On Wednesday, Mr Maeready — an actor of 
much power and originality — entered upon an engage- 
ment. We were not present, but an intelligent eorre. 
spondent has favoured us with the following remarks 
concerning liim : 

“ On Wednesday evening, Mr Maeready appeared be- 
fere aa Edinburgh audience in his f avo ur ite ■ «f 
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Virginia* — one in which be has long gathered many lau- 
Tels, and displayed much histrionic power. Indeed he baa 
been generally acknowledged to hare so completely identi- 
fied himself with the noble portrait of the Roman given by 
the poet, that it was not till lately any actor ventured to 
appear in the same part. There is certainly no play 
which is better adapted to display the genius of Macready 
than that of * Virginias.’ This is to be attributed to the 
Spartan brevity and power of diction which characterise 
the whole piece ; — every line brings before the mind a 
new and striking thought, naturally and vigorously ex- 
pressed. The attention is also powerfully arrested by 
the frequent application of homespun household phrases 
to the deepest and most sacred feelings of the heart, or to 
the most exciting incidents. It is in these simple, deli- 
cate, and touching passages that we think Macready pre- 
eminently excels. In the wilder bursts of anger and in- 
dignation he is excellent also ; but nothing can surpass 
the exquisite simplicity and natural pathos with which 
he pourtrays the tenderness of a father's love, the depth 
of a father’s grief, and at last the small still flickeringsof 
re-awakened reason and returning affection. It was, 
therefore, in the two last acts that he chiefly shone, 
especially in his address to his daughter in the last scene 
of the fourth act. His burst of wild fury after his 
child's destruction does not strike us as sufficiently en- 
ergetic. Indeed, when it Is recollected that at this very 
point his reason is about to be unhinged, whilst, at the 
same time, the thirst for revenge is struggling for the 
mastery, the human voice seems scarcely capable of pro- 
ducing the desired effect. As a whole, however, Mac- 
ready's Virginiu* is a very perfect piece of acting ; and, 
with such a Virginia as Mias Jarman, we do not envy 
that man who could witness it without being affected 
in no common degree." 

Next Saturday we shall speak of Macready in propria 
persona ; and, in the meantime, we think it right to ex- 
press a hope that he and Miss Jarman will be patronised 
by the Edinburgh public to that extent to which their 
united talents so well entitle them. 

©lb Cerberus. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


The laverock loes her musical mate. 

The moorcock loes the mottled moorhen. 

The blackbird lilts it early an’ late, 

A-woping his love in the birken glen ; 

The yammering tewit and grey curlew, 

Hae ilk ane lovers around to flee. 

An* please their hearts wi’ their whillie-ba-lu, — 
But there's naething to wheedle or sing to mew 

Quo* I, My sweet, my innocent flower, 

The matter's as plain as plain can be. 

That this heart o* mine it was made for yours, 

An* yours wii made for loving o' me. 

The lassie she lookit me in the face, 

An' a tear o* pity was in her ee ; 

For she thought I had lost a' sense o* grace, 

An* every scrap o* fair modestye. 

The lassie she thought an* thought again, 

An* lookit to heaven if aught she saw ; 

For she thought that man was connectit wi* sin, 
And that love for him was the warst of a*. 

She lookit about, hut she didna speak, 

As lightly she tripplt outower the lea ; 

But there was a smile on her rosy cheek. 

That tanld of a secret dear to me. 

The lassie gasd heme to her lanely dell. 

It never was lovelier to her view ; 

An* aye she thought an* thought to hersell. 

An* the mair she thought she began to rue — . 

If ilk sweet thing has a mate o' Its ain, 

Wi* nature's law I e'en maun gang ; 

I never was made for living my lane — 

The laddie was right an' I was wrang. 

O Nature ! we a* maun yield to thee ; 

Your regal sway gainsay wha can? * 

For you made beauty, an’ beauty maun be 
The polar star o' the heart o' man. 

There's beauty in man's commanding frame, 

There’s beauty in earth, in air, an’ sea. 

But there never was beauty that tongue could name 
Like the smile of love in a fond young ee. 

Mount-Benger, 


A BALLAD ABOUT LOVE. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

I a fifes fell in love wi* a sweet young thing, 

A bonny bit flower o' the wilder'd dell ; 

Her heart was as light as bird on the wing. 

And her lip was as ripe as the moorland belt 

She never kend aught o' the ways o* sin, 

Though whil *s her young heart began to doubt 

That wi* its ill paths she might fa* in, 

But never — she never did find them out. 

She oft had heard tell o* love's dear pain. 

An* how sae sair as it was to dree ; 

She tried it and tried it again and again, 

But it never could wring a tear frae her ee. 

She tried it aince on a mitheriess lamb 

That lay in her bosom, and fed on her knee ; 

But it turn'd an unpurpose and beggarly nun. 
And her burly lover she doughtna see. 

She tried it neist on a floweret gay. 

And O ! U was sweet and lovely of hoe ; 

Bat* it droopit its bead, an' fadit away. 

An* left the lassie to look for a new : 

An* aye she cried, O ! what shall I do? 

Why c&nna a lassie be bapp^ her lane ? 

I find my heart maun hae something to loe. 

An* I dinna ken where to fix it again. 


THINGS DIFFICULT Off BELIEF. 

From the Spanish of the Bachelor Mahentmrado, 

That much a widow’d wife will moan 
When her old husband’s dead and gone, 

I may conceive it ; 

But that she won’t be brisk and gay, 

If another offer the next day, 

I won't believe it. 


That Clorls will repeat to me, 

Of all men I adore but thee, 

I may conceive it ; 

But that she has not often sent 
To fifty more the compliment, 

I wont believe K. 

That Celia will accept the choice 
Directed by her parent’s voice, 

I may conceive ft ; 

But that, as soon as it is over. 
She won't elect a younger lover, 
I won't believe it. 


That when she sees her marriage gown, 
Ines will modestly look down, 

I may conceive it ; 

But that she does not from that hour 
Restfv* to amplify her power, 

I won't believe it. 
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That a kind h unhand to hfo wife 
Permits each pleasure of this life, 

I may conceive It ; 

But that the man so blind should be, 

As not to see what all else see, 

I can’t believe H. 

That in a mirror young coquets 
Should study all their traps and nets* 

I may conceive it ; 

But that the mirror, above air, 

Should be the object principal, 

I won't believe it. 

That woman, like a crystal toy, 

The slightest aephyr will destroy, 

I may conceive it ; 

But that you may not both cement, 

If e'er they get a flaw or rent, 

I won't believe it. 

.That a critic I should not deny 
To be a better judge than I, 

I may conceive it ; 

But that my Muse should cease from hinting, 
That all her rhymes art worth the printing, 

I can't believe it. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


understand that t very superior edition of John Boayanh | 
Pilgrim’s Progress Is in the press. It b to be elegantly printed hi 
large octavo, under a most vigilant revision by the Poet-Laureat, 
who Is to prefix a literary and biographical introduction, to* which 
be has got some very etmoai and interesting material*. It will be 
also richly embellished with large wood-cuts, drawn by Harvey, and 
engraved by the first artists, and with a Portrait of the Author, and 
two other copper-plates, from splendid designs by Martin. 

There b preparing for publication, a Journal of Occurrences and 
Events during a residence of nearly forty years In the East Indies, 
from 1790 to 1829, by Colonel James Welch, of the Madras army. 
In two vela. 8vo, with num e i o ai Engravings. 

Fits of Fits VOrd. an Historical Roman es , iu I veto, ffluetmtive 
pf the Hbtory and Antiquities of Devonshire, by Mrs Bray, Author 
of the ” White Hoods,” he. &c., b in the press, 

A Second Edition of Lectures on English Poetry, with Historian! 
Tales, and Miscellaneous Poona, being the Literary Remains of the 
late Henry Neele, author of ** The Romance of History,” Ac. fia, 
b now in the press; and will shortly be fubflahed in one thick voL 
post fivo, with a Portrait 

•nr readers are ao doubt aware (hat some remarkable documents, 
known by the name of the Stuart Papers, were brought to this coun- 
try from Rome after the death of Caidinal York, the last of the fk- 
mily, and deposited in St James’s Palace. Th« King, we are inform- 
ed, recently transferred these papers to the hands of Sir Walter Scott, 
for examination and publication. 9tr Walter Scott has availed 
himself of the assistance of his son-in-law Mr Lockhart, who b now 
actively employed in arranging the whole. 

Robert Montgomery has in the press another poem of a religious 
character, entitled, “ Satan” 

In a short time will be published. Notices of the BrpxUs in 1898- 
9; by the Rev. R. Wsbh, LL.D. 

A poem, entitled “ 1899,” from the pen of the author of the Open- 
ini of the Sixth Seat, wiU be published on New-Year’s Day. 

The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by Dr Paris, b soon expected. 
A vision, written during bb last lUaem, in ti» playful style of fcal- 
monia, has been left by Sir Humphry to his executors, for publica- 
tion. 

Mr Valpy has issued a prospectus for publishing a Family Classi- 
cal Library, or English Translations of the most valuable Greek 
and Latin Classics, in monthly volumes, with a biographical sketch 
of cadi author, and notes, when necessary, for the purpose of illus- 
tration. The series b not expected to exceed forty volumes, and the 
first wiU appear on the som a n wi —a n sc l of the new year. 

The Panorama of the Thames, from London to Richmond, exhi- 
biting efmp object oo both Banks of the River, is announced. This 
work has been the Uheuxof nearly two years. It b upwards of sixty 
foat in length, and on a seals of safBctont extent to exhibit evmy 
building oit either share of the River, in a distinct fiavm. It b ac- 
companied by Descriptive Notices of the mosUcmarkalde places send 
preceded by a Gcnemi Tiew of London. 


One volume of Moose’s Life of Byron b printed, and the other b 
expected to be finished by the end of this year. Each volume ex- 
tends to about 500 pages quarto. 

Thk Litbsaw Union. — A Society b now In progress of forma- 
tion, in Loodon, to bear the above title, and having for its object 
intellectual intercourse and amusement. It is proposed that It shall 
consist of four or five hundred members, p ro fess or s and friend* of 
art; literature, and science. Unexceptionable personal character b 
to be an indispensable requisite to admission ; and simplcity md 
econom y ate to be held leading principles of the Society, threw or 
four pounds being the utmost annual subscription required. H is 
intended to procure a house in a central situation ; the committee 
axe at present in treaty for the Athenaeum Club-house, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-Mall, where such refreshments as the Society shall decide 
on shall be furnished, and such publications as they may deem pro- 
per taken. Thomas Campbell, Esq. has been appointed chain— n 
by the committee; who at present hold their meetings.at the,. British 
Ceflae-houae, Charing- cross. 

Lira amd Saavicxs op Captain Baa vee— Some months ago, 
we noticed an odd blunder which had occurred In the Monthly Ma- 
gasine, regarding a sea -song there said to have been written by Bea- 
ver, but which is in reality the production of Richard Camber laud, 
the dramatic writer, and the contemporary of Johnson, Richardson, 
and Goldsmith. The London Literary Gavette, Hi review i ng tho 
life of Beaver (which is edited by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N.) In- 
serted the song at full length, and praised the wonderful precocity 
of talent which it displayed ; end the Quarterly Review, the laat Num- 
ber of which contains a review of the seme work, also inserts past of 
the song, ** which,” they remark, *'both for fta’spirit and diction, is 
a most remarkable production for a boy in his fifteenth year." It is 
somewhat singular, that the editors of three of the principal Loodon 
periodieab should aM have been led Into the seine error, sad all afike 
ignorant of the feet, which b related in Cumberland's Memoirs, that 
the song in qu es ti on was written by him, end not by the de— need 
Captain. Ae we are rather admirers of Cumberland, we do not like 
to sec the credit of even a song taken from him, and given to a boy 
of fifteen years of age ? Of course, the primary cause of this blunder 
b to be attributed to the editor of Beaver’s papers, but the literary 
reviewers, whom we have noted above, might have known better. 

Theatrical Cessna.— Mr E ll iaton, the Manager of the Surrey 
Theatre; has availed himself of the suggestion made by the Literary 
Journal rug— Ung Sir Walter Scott's Tragedy in the Keepeaka for 
1836; ” The House of Aspen * has been produced wkh. great sue- 
eess, and is likely to have a run, It was Mr EUbton who estobibh- 
ed, seven years ego, in the cose of Lord Byron's Marino Ftshero, the 
right of eating any published play.— A clever melo-dnuna, celled 
" The Brigands,” from the pen of Mr J. R. Plancht, the author of 
” Charles XII.” and many other popular pieces, has been received 
with complete success at Drury Lane.— A stupid opera, from the 
French of Boieldiew, called ” The Night before the Wedding, and the 
Wedding Night,” has been all but damned at Corent Garden— Mbs 
Phillips, the star of Drury Lane, Is said to have written a tragedy as 
well as Miss Kemble, the star of Covent Garden. To write a tragedy 
b nothing, unless it be also a pood tragedy.— Madame Vestrb has 
been performing at Wakefield and other provincial towns— Mbs 
Smithson b at Carlisle. — Braham has been singing to almost empty 
houses in Dublin— De Begnb has taken the Caledonian Theatre, 
end b to be here by the second week of December— Misa Paton ap- 
peared in Glasgow as Adelaide in the “ Haunted Tower,” on Thurs* 
day evening. She was to conclude her en g age m e nt them last night, I 
and it then, we believe, to return to Edinburgh, but not to appear 
in public, 

Wmilt List or PxxronifAxcxar 

Nov. 21 Nov. 27. 

Sat. Rob Roy, * Charles 17. 

Mon. The Cabinet, The Sultan, 4 The Robber's IHfe. 

Tuna. Douglas, The Youtl\ful Queen, St Robinson Crusoe, 

Wxo. Firgtnlus, 4 The Robber** Wife. 

Tnuae. Hamlet , William Thompson, . * RtibsssChw* I 

Fax, Macbeth , 4 No Sony No Supper, } 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tua interesting communication on the subject of Burns shell 
have a piece next week—” Notices of Eminent Lecturers” will not 
exactly suit us. The subject is one which requires much tact— We 
am afraid we canned find room for the paper entitled, ” I wiU be an 
Author.”— We are obliged to “ Anne she asks a question, the an- 
swer to which we could whi s pe r to hersel f , but it must not be given 
here—” protons” has one thanks —We had not fosgotteu ” L.” 

We are not yet quite satisfied that onr Corespondent to the neigh- 
bourhood of Donbas b upoeta nofaa— We eau scarcely promise to 
ineert the Lines bf ” W. fi.,” or these entitled, ” Tho First Love,” 
end ” To Mery.”— The ” Submarine Scene,” and the Unas by 
” W. B.” stood orer for coosfckraliuQ when we next rot ou our Slip- 
pers. 
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SPLENDID EDITIONS. 


CHEAPNESS AND PORTABILITY, 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, 

In One Volume, Imperial 8vo. 

Price L.l, 11*. 6d. 

Stereotyped, without abridgement, from the original folio Edition of 
1752, with numerous additions, emendations, and improvements. 
By the Rev. B. W. 8EASTON. M.A, 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambiidgf, 

Reviled and Corrected 
By WILLIAM ELLIS, Esq. M.A. 

Of King's College, Aberdeen. 

*' Encouraged, we trust, by the deserved success of the edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary in one large 8vo volume, we have here its La- 
tin counterpart— a publication on which we do not hesitate to be- 
nto* our most unqualified praise, Ainsworth’s has always been, what 
it merited, a popular Thesaurus; and for ready reference to the 
student, none better could be constructed. Thera were, however, as 
there must be In all works of the kind, many errors, either original, 
or such as had crept in through careless reprinting ; and we are glad 
to see a multitude of these rectified by tiie industry and judgment of 
the present editor. In other respects, also, great and notorious im- 
provements have been effected — retrenchment of what wan obsolete 
or unnecessary, and amplification where the nature of the explana- 
tions required it. Altogether (and we have looked carefully through 
many intricate examples to enable us to give this honest opinion)-^ 
altogether we ean moat unreservedly recommend this volume es 
one of the beat guides to early classical att ai n m ents, and also one of 
the oomplataat Latin Dictinpafisy that baa ever courted public fa- 
vour ." — Literary Gazette. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 

Complete in One Volume, price L.2, 2s. in Cloth. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the 
Words are deduoed from their originals, and illustrated in their dif- 
ferent Significations by Examples from the best Writers: to which 
are prefixed, a History of the Language, and an English Giaro- 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL»D. 

Stereotyped verbatim from the Last Edition corrected 
by the Doctor. 

•» This Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, « stereotyped verba- 
tim from the last folio Edition corrected by the Doctor,’ is eminently 
reserving of notice for its accuracy, the beauty of its Typography, 
and the character of its Arrangements.”— Idirrorr/ Gazette. 

•* As a specimen of Typographical art, the Work before us is a 
splendid contribution to our Libraries. It unites elegance, durabi- 
lity, exquisite accuracy, sod convenience of farm, m a manner alto- 
gether unprecedented .*’— Monthly Rente*. 


HENRY’S BIBLE COMPLETE. 

In three handsome volt, imperial Svo, price L.3, 15*. in Cloth, 

AN EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 

By MATTHEW HENRY, V.D.M. 

To which art prefixed, the Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Author. 

By J. B, WILLIAMS, Esq. F.S.A. 

« It nwy almost seem presumptuous to venture upon any recom- 
mendation of the greatest English commentator on tne Holy Scrip- 
tures : and having recently expressed a decided opinion as to the me- 
rits of Matthew Henry's Bible, it is quite unnecessary to repeat for- 
mer commendations. This we will say, that every man ought to 
pussess this great man’s Commentary who can afford it. With this 
fading strongly fixed on our minds, we are truly glad to introduce 
to tour readers ah edition of this extraordinary work, which, ip 
compactness and economy, far surpasses every former attempt: and 
which demonstrates the ingenuity and taste of the enterprising print- 
er wt)o has supplied a desideratum so worthy of the age. Tne pub- 
lic are greatly indebted to the man who thus places a valuably and 
expensive work within the reach of persons of ordinary means. The 
Life prefixed to this edition is the one lately furnished by Mr Wil- 
liams, a descendant of Matthew Henry's family, and a sincere lover 
of all nonconformist memorials. The printer and the publisher have 
our warmest thanks.”— Bean. Mag. 

This Edition Is also published in Parts at 5s. aach, and may be 
taken periodically, at the convenience of Purchasers t and far the 
further accommodation of the Public, this Work may be had in 
Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling each. Sold by all Bo oks ellers in 
the United Kingdom. 

London: Josxph Ootn ftoBjiraox, 12, Poultry; fold by Con- 
stable fa Cft Edinburgh. 
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NEW BOOKS LENT, AT 
JAMES CHAMBERS* LIBRARY, 

4, India Place, Edinburgh. 

TALES of a BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 

3 vote 

Remains and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson, late President 
of the United States. 2 volt. 

The Jew Exile. 2 vole. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 1906 to 1814. 

By the Author of Cyril Thornton. ‘William Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. 1829. 3 Tola, post 8vo. Pp. 
968, 366, and 450. 

Thx author of this work disclaims all intention of en- 
tering into competition with the elaborate annals of Dr 
Southey, or the more scientific labours of Colonel Napier. 
His object has been to compose “ a work which should 
Introduce to the intimate acquaintance of the great body 
of the people, the events of one of the most memorable 
periods in the history of their country, and which should 
diffuse and imprint more widely and more deeply a fit- 
ting pride in the great achievements of British arms.” 
In discharging this self-hnposed task, be claims credit for 
fairness and impartiality. He pretends to no peculiar 
qualifications for his undertaking beyond a knowledge of 
many important localities, acquired by his having been a 
sharer in some of the hard-fought battles it is now his 
part to describe. We, however, will add what his mo- 
desty has kept untold— that the high talents displayed in 
his former works had led the public to look upon him as 
well qualified to become their historian. Lastly, he ad- 
mits the possibility of some unimportant errors having 
crept Into his history— of which, we will also say, that 
none but an ungenerous and carping critic would take 
advantage. This is an abstract of what the author has 
stated in his preface to be the object and ambition of his 
work ; and we proceed to judge him by his own stand- 
ard. 

Viewing the book, then, as nothing more than what it 
prete nd s to be — an introduction to the history of the war 
In Spain, — a first guide to such as purpose studying its 
annals, or a compendious view for the use of those who 
rest satisfied with a superficial knowledge of them — we 
think it is deficient. The object in a popular history of a 
war is, without entering into a detail of every evolution, 
or a profound criticism of the operations on both sides, to 
narrate the principal events in such a manner as to show 
their mutual bearing on each other, the plans of the 
leaders, and whether, or in how far, they succeeded. In 
order to effect this, ft is necessary that each individual 
operation be so described, that the reader obtain a distinct 
conception of the local relations and successive motions of 
both parties. If the history of a war come up to this 
standard — which it may, without having recourse to any 
tedious and repulsive detail — it will not only be an in- 
structive book, but its truth to nature, the thousand in- 
teresting episodes which are inseparable from the thread 
of its narrative, and the breathless anticipation excited by 
the continuity of the mighty stream of events, will render 
it one of high interest. The work now before us does 
not, in the most distant degree, approximate to this cha- 
racter. The martial movements are described with that 
degree of vagueness which we find in all accounts of mo- 
dern warfare, except those of Napoleon and Colonel Na- 
pier. It is of no use to give us picturesque accounts of 
craggy difib, with the morning mist rising slowly from 


their summits, — of individual prowess and suffering, 

bugle-notes floating on the breeze, — and masses of men 
glittering in warlike panoply. - These vague generalities 
are the characteristics of war on a large scale, at all times 

and in all places ; we want a description of the reality 

something that will speak to the heart of human nature 
without the aid of a commentator. Looking also to the 
author's management of bis narrative, we are of opinion, 
that while he has on some occasions — for example, in his 
account of the advance of Sir John Moore, and of the re- 
treat of Soult from Oporto— omitted details which were 
necessary in order to give a clear understanding of the 
whole ; he has on others — frequently in his third volume 
—encumbered his pages with unnecessary notices of sub- 
ordinate movements, as meagre and uninteresting as the 
paragraphs of a newspaper. 

Viewing the work next in regard to its claim to be 
reckoned “ fair and impartial,” we fear that there lies 
In the word “ impartiality" a deeper meaning than 0 ur 
author attaches to it. Impartiality does not consist in 
blaming our friends occasionally, and at times extend- 
ing praise to our enemies. Impartiality knows neither 
of friend nor enemy — it probes the conduct of both jartieS 
to the bottom, and, conscious of its own rectitude, can 
brave the world's insinuations, and decide in favour even 
of those with whom it is linked and affied, when con- 
vinced that they are in the right. It is not enough, there- 
fore, that our author should stand, now bowing to a 
French, now complimenting a British general — now 
moaning over the ex cesses of the enemy's troops, now in- 
dignant at those perpetrated by our own. He says that 
he is impartial ; but we must investigate the whole tenor 
of his book, to see whether it does not betray a leaning of 
which he was not aware— a leaning which can noways 
impeach his character, but whichmay oblige us to pause 
before we assent to his conclusions. Tried . by this test, 
he is found deficient. There is an evident struggle 
throughout his whole work to praise, more highly than 
they deserved, the character and conduct of the Spanish 
nation. He lavishes, in the outset, commendations on 
the people at large, and on the Guerillas in particular, 
which his own subsequent statements prove to have been 
unmerited. He endeavours to raise to a false elevation 
Palafox and some others, who have long sunk to their 
real level. He attributes to the French generals the out- 
rages perpetrated by the soldiery, because it could not have 
ventured on them without their connivance; he ex- 
culpates the English commanders, because the t soldiery 
cannot always be restrained — diametrically different in- 
ferences from identical data. The plundering of the 
French soldiers is execrated, — the boiling French generals 
alive, and sawing them between planks by the Spaniards, 
are passed over in silence, as excesses deeply to be regretted. 
The truth is, that our author is a partisan, and his evi- 
dence is to be received with caution. 

Has the book, then, any thing good about it ? Much. 

It is written by a man neither of a very clear nor a very 
comprehensive mind, and by one who has not studied his 
sutyect either long or profoundly ; but It is, at the sam e 
time, the work of a gentleman and a scholar. The apthog. 
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li possessed of an elegant turn of mind, and his heart is 
in its right place. Such a person cannot go over so fertile 
a theme without suggesting some thoughts worthy of our 
attention. For example, we think that, cautiously em- 
ployed, his knack at recognising what is good in human 
nature, even when presented in the questionable actions 
of a degraded populace, might afford a useful lesson to 
men, who, like Colonel Napier, trained in the school of 
active duty, have no tolerance for the weakness and in- 
consistency of the majority. 

We not long ago presented our readers with a catalogue 
raisormee of some of the principal contributions to the 
history of the exertions made by this country in behalf 
of Spanish independence. The present, however, is the 
first book that has come before us, since the commence- 
ment of our critical career, professing to give a complete 
narrative of that great struggle, and we shall therefore 
avail ourselves of this opportunity of giving a brief sketch 
of what seems to us its real character. 

The contest between France and England, which com- 
menced shortly after the breaking out o( the Revolution 
in the former country, had changed materially in its out- 
ward features at the beginning of the present century ; 
but the animating principle was still the same. A deadly 
spirit of enmity had been awakened in the two nations, 
and exaggerated and embittered by reciprocal acts of hos- 
tility. Different language had been assumed by each, 
according to the varying policy of Europe — different pre- 
texts had been held out to justify aggression, but a rooted 
feeling of rivalry lay at the bottom of the whole. Eng- 
land had fought at one time against democratical princi- 
ples, at another against a military despotism ; France had 
fought first for equality, and afterwards for universal 
empire. But whatever were the pretexts, the war, from 
first to last, was to decide, whether England for herself, 
or France, either as an independent nation, or represented 
by and identified with Bonaparte, should have the ascend- 
ancy. It is true, that the liberty of Europe depended on 
the issue of the contest ; but it is no less true, that this 
was the last idea in the minds of the combatants. The 
enmity was personal — the war could only end in the 
overthrow of one of the parties. 

One of the fiercest struggles of this prolonged contest 
was the war in Spain. Napoleon pretended that he had 
been forced to subdue the Peninsula by the intrigues of 
Britain seeking to seduce it from his alliance. England 
accused him of overthrowing, without offence, an inde- 
pendent state. It is of little importance who was the 
aggressor. Before the invasion of Spain, that nation was 
virtually the slave of Napoleon, and forced, in common 
with the whole Continent, to oo-operate with his ambitious 
ends. The existence of Britain, as a powerful commer- 
cial country, depended upon loosening his yoke from the 
nations. The interest of either coincided with the dic- 
tates of their mutual hatred ; the uncertain condition of 
the Peninsula held it out as the apple of discord ; they 
could not avoid joining battle on that field ; and where 
both were alike eager and willing for the fray, it is idle 
to enquire who struck the first blow. The task of the 
historian is to describe the nature of the field of battle,— 
the character and conduct of the combatants. 

There were still human hearts beating in Spain, but, 
viewed as a nation, she was effete. Her union under one 
crown, conterminous with the final subjugation of the 
Moors, had caused an increase of power in the sovereign, 
to be met on tbe part of the people by a devoted loyalty 
and a bigoted hatred of all religions but the Catholic, 
the results of a long war against enemies of a strange 
faith inhabiting the same land. This coincidence favoured 
the organization of a despotic temporal power, and the 
introduction of the most powerful engine ever placed in 
priestly hands — the Inquisition. A succession of nar- 
row-minded and bigoted princes riveted the union be- 
tween the throne and the altar, and strengthened their 
foundations. The spirit of the nation was stifled be- 


neath the incubus, and while the rest of Europe continued 
to advance, Spain sunk slowly back into barbarism. The 
treasures from its American pos s ess i ons, which, from tbe 
beginning, flowed more into the royal treasury than the 
national purse, were at first squandered on vain attempts 
to crush the reformation in other lands, and afterwards, 
from a variety of causes, dwindled away. At the be ■ 
ginning of this century, Spain was a poor nation — her 
populace almost on a par with the savage, except in so 
far as they were held in check by superstition, or tbe 
band of power. The small number who were p oseeao ed of 
knowledge had acquired it in a foreign school. They had 
nothing in common with the bulk of the nation. Their 
information, superficial as It might be, separated them, as 
by a gulf, from the rest of tbeir countrywomen, and dew 
prived them of all community of opinion and feelings. 
When the moment of action came, therefore, it found the 
people, and those who, from their rank, ought to have 
been their leaders, incapable of understanding each other. 
This paralysed tbe nation’s efforts. Feeling the statural 
wish for independence, it was unable to strike one effective 
blow ; it stood by, and saw its battles fought by another 
power, or, at the most, by its ill-directed efforts impeded 
the exertion of its friends. Its rooted hatreds of the 
French rendered it impossible that they could ever hold 
the land but by the sword ; but its weak struggles were 
vain in the clutch of the eagle's talons. Our attention, 
therefore, it limited to the warlike operations of tbe 
French and English. All the efforts of Spain can only 
be reckoned for one of the subsidiary advantages or diw 
advantages resulting from the peculiar situation of thesv 
parties. 

Aided by the imbecility of the Spanish and Port agree 
governments, Napoleon succeeded In occupying both coun- 
tries without opposition. His possession of Portugal was 
too brisf, and had too slight an influence on tbe subse- 
quent struggle, to render it neoessary to notioe it hers. 
Besides, the plan of operations in that country under 
Junot was entirely independent of the measures taken ts 
insure the subjection of Spain. The plan of operations 
in this latter country, as we have it in Napoleon's own 
words, was the most masterly that human genius hat 
devised. In the course of a few weeks, Spain was inun- 
dated with troops, sufficient to overpower all resistance. | 
The frontier fo rtres se s were secured, and a line of com- 
munication was kept open from thence to Madrid, frees 
which centre the conquering force was to spread itself in 
wider and wider circles, in every direction. Care was 
taken for the sp ee d y concentration of the different divi- 
sions, should any one of them be threatened by a superior 
force. The scheme must have been successful, had the 
projector superintended its dsvslopemsot in person, but 
he intrusted it to weaker hands. Plunders induced re- 
pulses, and, in the consternation of the moment, Napo- 
leon's officers deviated from a system, the advantages of 
which they were unable to appreciate, and retired behind 
the Ebro. I 


At this moment England prepared to advance into 
Spain. The British government had been misled by tlw 
boasts of the Spaniards, and the statements of its own 
inefficient agents, into most exaggerated notions of Spa- 
nish power and resolution. It was thought sufficient to 
send an auxiliary army. General Moore advanced at 
the head of one sufficient to have inspired the Spaniards 
with confidence had they been men, but insufficient to 
make head of itself. * Scarcely, however, had he cleared 
the Spanish frontier, when he had reason to suspect 
(what afterwards proved to be true) that tbe Spanish 
armies, as they were called, were utterly ineffective, and 
the French troops in full advance. Napoleon had pat 
himself at their head, in order to reinstate the order of 
things which the incapacity of his generals had allowed 
to be shattered. Moore, although unaware of the whole 
danger that threatened him, sew that an army so small 
as his, was not what the circumstances required, and 
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thought of retreat. Delusive accounts of Spanish armies 
with which be w m to oo-eperate were brought to him ; 
but In vain — hfo penetrating Ju dg men t taw through the 
flimsy lie. Still the national honour was to be preserved, 
which nothing could protect from the danders of our 
imbecile allies, but a demonstration that they were men 
who could not be assisted. By a bold and nicely-ealoala- 
ted movement, Moore advanced euflfoiently to place this 
point beyond a doubt ; and then by a retreat which has 
elicited the admiration ef the three greatest commanders 
of the age, he saved his army — das ! at the expense of 
his own invaluable life. Napoleon, after re-establishing 
his power In Spain, again left it to his delegates; and 
Britain, after receiving a severe l ess on , which for a while, 
however, seemed to add little to her wisdom, had to com- 
mence operations anew. 

The origin of the contemptuous tone under which a 
certain fhction seek to hide the malice they bear to the 
Duke of Wellington, can easily be traced. In the art of 
war, as in every other, a man of genius gives the ton 
when be strikes ont a new path ; Napoleon's system of 
extensive and rapid combinations had become fashionable 
In Europe ; the parrots could chatter in his language, 
although they could not do his deeds. In this state of 
mind, a system like the Duke of Wellington's, conspicu- 
ous for a sturdy unpretending sense, was received with 
bootings. The cry has been kept up by a shoal of 
second-hand writers — “ The Duke owed his victories to 
good luck.** This might have been believed bad he gained ! 
only one ; hut an uninterrupted series of victories, filHng 
up three long years, Is not so to be accounted for. Let 
us look at them. 

When the Duke landed In Portugal, the French were 
again the sovereign power in Spain. The executive was 
in their bands, and the greater part of the population had 
sunk into a despairing acquiescence. In Portugal, Soult 
had thrown out bis advanced guard beyond the Douro. 
Victor threatened the southern frontier. With a rapid- 
ity and enterprise that displayed the whole man, the 
English leader drove back the former into Galicia, and 
returned to oo-operate with the Spanish General Cueata 
against the latter. On his advance, he found his allies a 
useless encumbrance, and his enemies too powerful and 
concentrated to be overthrown by the force under his 
command. He struck them one stunning blow at Ts- 
lavera, and fell back upon the Portuguese frontiers to 
wait for a better opportunity. Circumstances obliged 
him to fall still farther beck within the lines of Torres 
Vedras, but this retreat was deeply planned, and had all 
the majestic port of victory. With the retreat of the 
pursuing French army, he resumed his post on the fron- 
tier, and there, in the face of two armies, so situated that 
a few days would have brought their combined and far 
superior force to bear upon him, he took the two strong 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, with a celerity 
that confounded his opponents. He then advanced to 
Salamanca, and again struck down the armies of France 
in the open fleld. Even in the fall tide of victory, not- 
withstanding the jeers of his foes, and the popular out- 
cry at home, he had the self-command to retreat — but it 
was only, after concentrating bis forces by a momentary 
delay, and waiting the relaxation of his enemy’s strength, 
again to float forward on the broad wave of success, which 
bore him from battle to slags, and from one victory to 
another, far into the heart of France. 

In casting our eyes back upon these transactions, we 
confess that they want the dazzle of Napoleon^ victories; 
but do they, therefore, display less genius ? As delegate 
of another's power, Wellington had respects to observe 
which the Emperor never dreamt of. As one who came 
not to make himself master of Spain, but to free It from 
a foreign foe, Wellington's object was to expel the Intru- 
ders, not to organise a force for retaining the country in 
his own hands. With a limited strength at his disposal, 
and responsible for its safety, be darsd net run the ha- 


zards by which his adversary so frequently succeeded. 
But If we are to judge by results, his unchecked prospe- 
rity hears testimony to the genius of the English General. 
If we look to the measures by which that success was 
■soured, we find proofs ef a comprehensive mind, a dis- 
position daring and rapid as the lightning, yet with a 
power ef self-control beyond what the calmest tempers 
betray. The great characteristic of Wellington is intense 
power— 4i power which often escapes the gaze of the su- 
perficial observer, who is more impressed by the rage of 
the whirlwind and volcano, than the quiet eternal strength 
which upholds all nature— a strength which overwhelms 
the reflecting mind the mere, from the awful stillness of 
its manifestation. The genius of Wellington is essen- 
tially practical. He cannot talk brilliantly and fluently 
of art, science, and literature — he does not shine in the 
salon or boudoir — he keeps silence while the flimsy orator 
sparklet in the festive hall, through the whole range ef 
human knowledge ; but he can do something better, — he 
can lead an army to assured conquest, and he can hold 
the helm of state amid the dashing storms of faction, as 
coolly as others sail ever a summer sea. He Is the con- 
centration and ideal of the English character. He could 
enjoy himself had fate doomed him to be a private gen- 
tleman ; he moves unmanacled by greatness on the giddy 
ridge ef state. We have penned this panegyric while he 
| is in power : we are ready to abide by it eheuld he he 
I found to-morrow in domestic retirement. 


The Quarterly Review. No. LXXXII. November 1829 . 
The Edinburgh Review . No. XCIX* October 1829 . 


Born of these are good numbers of their respective 
works : the new Editor of the Edinburgh has made a 
creditable debut. As they come into collision In more 
points than one, we take the liberty of criticising both at 
once. 

The more Immediately political part we shall dismiss 
very briefly. It consists, on the part of the Quarterly, in 
an exposition of the state of our Finances, and disserta- 
tions on the Ottoman Empire, the co-operatives, and pau- 
pers — the last of which is worthy of particular attention. 
The Edinburgh treats us, on its part, to an expost of the 
French Commercial System ; and a brief article on the 
New French Ministry, from which we infer that this 
Journal's inveterate habits of opposition are very far from 
being extinct. 


The controversial matter we dismiss with nearly equal 
brevity. The Quarterly contains a note called forth by 
certain remonstratory letters published by 8ir R. Donkin, 
appealing against the Reviewer’s treatmentef his theory on 
the course of the Niger. The gallant knight would have 
behaved more wisely had he remained quiet. The iftfat- 
burgh contains a continuation of its controversy with the 
Westminster. We would humbly represent to these pug- 
nacious gentlemen, that as they % have now got all their 
arguments exhausted, and have of late only repeated 
what they had said before, tile public are beginning to 
get rather tired ef the dispute. The question seems now 
to be which of the parties is the cleverest follow, and has 
the most pertinacity — a matter of no earthly interest to 
any but themselves. If the fight is kept up, we must 
raise a literary posse comitatus to apprehend and hind the 
combatants over to keep the peace ; and if all rational 
means fall, we must resort to a method we have seen em- 
ployed suoeearfully in the csss of fighting dogs — throt- 
tle them till they let go their hold, and then shut them 
up In separate kennels. 

Both the Edinburgh and Quarterly have devoted a con- 
siderable space In the numbers before us to America ; the 
former to its literature, the latter its society. Both are 
filled with prejudice and misrepresentations, uninten- 
tional, we trust and believe. With respect to the Quar- 
terly, we are not to much surprised. Its supporters are 
In every thing so diametrically opp os ed to America, that 
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little sympathy ms to be expected. With respect to the 
Edinburgh, it has no such excuse. Its conduct towards 
America has from the first been characterised by a trim- 
ming spirit It has been afraid to say any thing in fa- 
vour of America, lest it should be accused of republican 
propensities. In treating of her resources, her institu- 
tions, her literary exertions, it has uniformly damned 
with faint praise. We, having the good fortune not to 
be auspicious characters — at all events, above the suspicion 
of coquetting with democracy — dare to speak out. We 
say, therefore, that in the present number of the Edin- 
burgh Review , the writer of the article on Dr Channing's 
sermons has sought most unjustly to depreciate the ta- 
lents of Cooper. Nor can we excuse him on the score of 
Incapacity, for his able appreciation of the merits of Chan- 
nlng shows what he can do when he pleases. He passes 
over the poets of America in silence, although many of 
them (Perdval and Bryant in particular) are equal to 
not a few of the British bards lauded in the pages of the 
Edinburgh. Whilst upon the subject of America, we may 
remark, that the Quarterly has a very amiable article on 
the poetical remains of a Miss Davidson, of Plattsburgh, 
on Lake Champlain, which, to our notions however, 
would have been more in place in one of our juvenile 
Annuals. 

In addition to these matters, the Quarterly contains 
respe cta ble articles on Systems in Natural History — the 
Life and Services of Captain Beaver — and Tytler’s His- 
tory of Scotland. The Edinburgh contains a just and 
delicate appreciation of the merits of Mrs Hemans — the 
conclusion of which Is, however, unworthy of the begin- 
ning, and particularly namby-pamby. The articles on 
the Life of Locke, the Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 
and Burekhardt's Travels, are instructive and interesting. 
The review, also, of Cousin’s Coots de Philosophic 
evinces the hand of a master. The review of Auldjo’e 
ascent of Mont Blanc is written by an old woman, and 
that of Flaxman's Lectures on Sculpture by one who 
knows nothing of the subject. The notice of Niebuhr’s 
edition of the Byzantine Historians is got up on the very 
original principle of reading the prefaces, and turning 
over the leaves on chance for an occasional extract. The 
article on the History and Present State of Chemical Sci- 
ence is worthy of attention. 


Take of a Briefest Barrister In three volumes 8vo. 

Pp. 306, 309, and 300. London. Henry Colburn 

and Richard Bentley. 1830. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this work There 
exists in this island, as well as on the continents of Europe 
and America, a numerous and ill-starred class, known by 
different names in different countries, but among us by 
the appellation of “ briefless barristers.** They are learn- 
ed, for most of them wear wigs ; they are independent, 
for all of them, alas ! serve their country, in its courts of 
justice, without fee or reward ; they are obliging, for, in- 
stead of superciliously waiting till consulted like their 
haughtier and better-employed brethren, they have been 
known to offer their advice (obtrude, is the expression 
used by the rude rabble) before it was called for j yet 
must all their good qualities wither unemployed, like “ the 
fist weed that roots itself on Lethe’s wharf,** or like flowers 
wasting “ their sweetness on the desert air.** 

The sensation excited among these people, by the an- 
nouncement that one of their number intended to appear 
before the world as the author of a light and frivolous 
publication, is inconceivable. The great secret of their 
profession, that upon which their whole success in life 
d e pen d s, is to induce men of business to believe that they 
know of nothing, and care for nothing, beyond the walls 
of the court, and the matters therein discussed. Some of 
them have been more than suspected of an heretical lean- 
ing to the worship of the Muses, but their adorations have 
ever been performed stealthily and in secret ; by the lone 


lamp of midnight, and behind doors, trebly locked and 
bolted. This worshipping of false gods was a mystery of 
the order, like the unlawful orgies said to have been cele- 
brated in the inner conclave of the Templars. But now 
their shame was in danger of being divulged by the indis- 
cretion of a brother — the world was about to know that 
there were men of their number who cultivated litera- 
ture. The hairs of every honest man’s wig among them 
stood erect with horror, as if a stream of electric fluid 
were diffused around ; every particle of powder seemed 
vivified by a separate soul, and arose in thick clouds, like 
the men of Kent hastening to rally round the standard of 
Protestant ascendency ; and like Homer's warriors in the 
dark, or Milton's fallen spirits in the shades below, grim, 
ghastly, and convulsed visages, held deep counsel how to 
avert the impending fate. It was resolved that each true 
brother of the order should purchase as many copies as 
his finances admitted of ; a petition was presented to the 
well-employed barristers for a subsidy, seeing that “ by 
this craft they too had their living ;** and the gentlemen of 
the Temple were heard to mutter, that if the profession 
weathered this storm, they would instantly renew their 
proposal for admitting none to the bar who did not pos- 
sess an independent fortune, for among such persons there 
was less danger of finding literary men, and a better pro- 
spect of raising funds for a struggle like the present. The 
first Impression was bought up before it reached the pub- 
lic eye ; a second suffered the same fate ; a third was dis- 
patched to Scotland, which has been engrossed in like 
manner. We learn, however, that the persevering spirit 
of Mr Colburn has not yet given up the contest ; that he 
Is preparing a fourth and larger impression, to the cast- 
ing off of which all the steam-presses of all the London 
Journals have lent their aid, generously postponing their 
own Interests to the great cause of literature. Two stray 
copies have reached France and America, and are being 
reprinted in the one country, and translated in the other ; 
so affairs wear at present rather a promising aspect. 

We have, by great exertions, succeeded in procuring a 
copy of the work complete, except that it wants the first 
chapter of the first story, and the fourteenth of the se- 
cond ; and, after perusing it attentively, we feel inclined 
to exhort the “ Briefless Barristers” to desist from a strug- 
gle, in which it is evident to every unconcerned bystander 
that they must ultimately be routed. They have really 
no interest to continue it ; for it is evident that the title 
“ Briefless Barrister” is merely assumed ; for any one 
who has read these tales must allow that the author can- 
not possibly belong to that body. He is a man of taste 
and talent, neither professionally pedantic, nor soured by 
the world's neglect. He seems to have taken a name so 
unsuited to his character, in such a frolicsome spirit, as 
has sometimes led men to veil a warm and morbidly sen- 
sitive heart under an exterior of misanthropy. 

The tales are two in number, — “ Second thoughts are 
best,” and “ New Neighbours.” They are throughout 
characterised by good taste and proper feeling. They do 
not aspire to any thing great, but are told in a playful 
manner ; from which, however, it is evident that they 
are the elegant trifling of a strong mind, We heartily 
recommend them to our readers. 


The Comic AmmaL By Thomas Hood, Esq. London. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 174. 


We gave our readers two characteristic extracts from 
this Annual last week. We shall now give them one or 
two more. It is needless to discuss its contents critically. 
It contains thirty-seven distinct contributions, either in 
verse or prose, aud each of them is qudque chose pour rire . 
There are, besides, nearly a hundred caricatures, all of 
them clever, and some particularly amusing. Among the 
literary materials, perhaps the cleverest is entitled “ A 
Storm at Hastings, and the little Unknown but as its 
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length prevents us from extracting It, we shall give, In- j 
stead, a jcu-d’esprit not less amusing, called I 

THE A NO Lift’s FAREWELL. 

“ Resign'd, I kiss the rod." 

“ Well, I think It is time to put up ! 

For it does not accord with my notions, 

Wrist, elbow, and chine, 

Stiff from throwing the line, 

To take nothing at last by my motions! 

“ I ground-bait my way as I go, 

Ana dip in at each watery dimple, 

But however I wish 
To inveigle the fish, 

To my gentle they will not play simple / 

“ Though my float goes so swimmingly on. 

My bod luck never seems to diminish ; 

It would seem that the bream 
Must be scarce in the stream. 

And the chub, though it's chubby, be thinnish / 

“ Not a trout there can be in the place, 

Not a grayling nor rud worth the mention ; 

And although at my hook 
With attention I look, 

I can ne'er see my hook with a tench on l 

“ At a brandling once rudgeon would gape ; 

But they seem upon different terms now ; 

Have they taken advice 
Of the 4 Council of Nice,' 

And rejected their * Diet of WormsJ now ? 

“ In vain my live-minnow I spin. 

Not a pike seems to think it worth snatching ; 

For the gut I have brought, 

I had better have bought 
A good rope, that was used to Jack-catching / 

“ Not a nibble has ruffled my cork. 

It is vain in this river to search then ; 

I may wait till it’s night 
Without any bite, 

And at roost-time have never a perch then ! 

“ No roach can I meet with— no bleak, 

Save what in the air is so sharp now ; 

Not a dace have I got, 

And I fear it is not 
4 Carpe diem,’ a-day for the carp now ! 

44 Oh ! there is not a one-pound prize 
To be got in this fresh-water lottery ! 

What then can I deem 
Of so fish less a stream, 

Bat that ’tia— like St MarjWOttoy / 

44 For an eel I have leara'd how to try. 

By a method of Walton’s own showing ; 

But a fisherman feels 
Little prospect of eels, 

In a path that's devoted to towing ! 

44 1 have tried all the water for miles, 

Till I’m weary of dipping and casting: 

And hungry and taint. 

Let the fancy just paint. 

What it is, without Jish , to be fasting t 

44 And the rain drizzles down very fast, 

While my dinner-time sounds from a far bell ; 

So, wet to the skin, 

111 e'en walk to my inn, 

Where at least I am sure of a Bar-bell ! 

To this we shall add a prose sketch, 44 which hath a 
moral in't 

A STINT BALL. 

44 A ball is a round, but not a perpetual round of plea- 
sure. It spends itself at last, like that from the cannon’s 
mouth ; or rather, like that greatest of balls, 4 the great globe 
itself,’ is 4 dissolved, with aU that it inherit** 


44 Four o'clock strikes- The company are all but gone, 
and the musicians 4 put up ’ with their absence. A few 
'figures ,* however, remain that have never been danced, 
mid the hostess, who is all urbanity and turbanity, kindly 
hopes that they will stand np for 4 one set more.’ The six 
figures jump at the offer ; they 4 wake the harp,’ get the fid- 
dlers into a fresh srrape, and 4 the Lancers’ are put through 
their exercise. This may be called the dance of death, for 
it ends every thing. The hand is disbanded, and the ball 
takes the form of a family circle. It Is long past the time 
when 4 church yards va win,* but the mouth of mamma opens 
to a bore that gives hopes of the Thames Tunnel. Ftps, 
to whom the bill has been any thing but a force-meat one, 
seizes eagerly upon the first eatables he can catch, and with 
his mouth open, and his eyes shut, declares, in the spirit of 
an 4 Examiner* into such things, that a 4 Party is the mad- 
ness of many for the gain of a few. * The son, heartily tired 
of a suit of broad-doth cut narrow, assents to the proposi- 
tion, and having no further use for his curled bean, lays it 
quietly on the shelf. The daughter droops ; art has had 
her Almack’s, and nature establishes a Free and Easy. 
Grace throws herself skow-wow any-how on an ottoman, 
and Good-breeding c ro sse s her legs. Roses begin to relax, 
and curls to unbend the mse lve s ; the very candles seem re- 
leased from the restraints of gentility; and getting lot* some 
begin to smoke, while others indulge in a gutter. Muscles 
and sinews fed equally let loose, and by way of a joke, the 
cramp ties a double knot in Clarinda's calf. 

44 Clarinda screams. To this appeal the maternal heart 
Is more awake than the maternal eyes, and the mat e ms i 
hand begins hastily to bestow its friction, not on the 1 
suffering, but on the leg of the sofa. In the mean 
paternal hunger gets musfied. He eats slower and sleeps 
foster, subsiding, like a gorged Boa Constrictor, into torpid- 
ity ; and in this state, grasping an extinguished candle, he 
lights himself up to bed. Clarinda follows, stumbling 
through her steps in a doze-i-doze ; the brother Is next, and 
mamma, having seen with half an eye that all is nfo, winds 
up the procession. 

44 Every ball, however, has its rebound, and so has thf« 
in their dreams with the mother who has a daughter urn 
a golden ball ; with the daughter who has a lover as an eye- 
ball ; with the son who has a rival as a pistol-ball ; but 
with the father, who has no dreams at all, as nothing but 
tbe blacking-ball of oblivion !” 

We conclude with the concluding article, which is an 

ODE TO ST 3W1TUIN. 

*' The rain it raineth every day." 

44 The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers. 

On ev'ry window-frame hang b ea ded damps, 

Like rows of small illumination lamps, 

To celebrate the jubilee of Showers ! 

A constant sprinkle patters from all leaves, 

The very Dryads are not dry, but soppers, 

And from tbe houses’ eaves 
Tumble eaves- drop p er s . 

44 The hundred clerks that live along tho street, 
Bondsmen to mercantile and city schemers. 

With squashing, sloshing, and galloshing feet. 

Go paddling, paddling, through the wet like streamers, 
Each hurrying to earn tbe daily stipend— 

Umbrellas pass of every shade of green, 

And now and then a crimson one is seen. 

Like an umbrella ripen'd, 

44 Over the way a waggon 

Stands with six smoking hones, shrinking, blinking, 
While in tbe George and Dragon 
The man is keeping himself dry— and drinking ! 

The butcher’s boy skulks underneath his tray, 

Hats shlne-Uhoes don't— and down drop collars ; 
And one blue parasol cries all the way 

To school, in company with four small scholars ! 


44 Unhappy is the man to-day, who rides, 
Making his journey sloppier, not shorter; 

Aye. there they go, a dozen of outsides, 
Performing on 4 a stage with real water !’ 

A dripping pauper crawls along the way, 

The only real willing out-of-doorer. 

And says, or seems to say, 

4 Well, I am poor enough— but here’s npourcrP 
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“ The scene in water-colours thus 1 paint,] 

Is your own festival, you Sloppy Saint ! 

Mother of all the Family of Rainers ! 

Saint of the Soakers ! 

Making all people croakers, 

Like frogs m swampy marshes, and oomplainers ! 

And why you missis forty days together, 

Giving the earth your water-soup to sap, 

I marvel— Why such wet, mysterious weather I 
I wish you’d ckar it up 1 

44 A Queen you are, raining in your own right, 

Yet oh! how little flatter’d by report ! 

Even by those that seek the court. 

Pelted with every term of spleen and spite. 

Folks rail and swear at you in every place; 

They say you are a creature of no bowel ; 

They say you’re always washing Nature's face, 

And that you then supply her 
With nothing drier. 

Than some old wringing cloud by way of towel ! 

The whole town wants you duck’d, just as you duok it, 
Thsf wish you on your own mud porridge supper’d. 
They hope that you. may kick your own big bucket. 
Or m your water-butt go souse ! heels up’ardi 
They m, in short, so weary of your drizzly 
They’d spill the water in your veins to stop it— 

Be warn’d ! You are too partial to a mizzle— 

Pray drop it/” 

Mr Hood has had little assistance in this Annual* 
Horatio Smith, a Mr Edward Herbert, and Miss Isabel 
Hill, are hfa only contributors. Of Mr Hood's peculiar 
species of humour, we Intend taking an early opportunity 
oif speaking at greater length. 


Plant# Asiatic# Rariores ; or, Descriptions and Fiaurts 
of a select Number of Unpublished East Indian Plants, 
By M. Wallich, M. and Ph. D., Superintendent of 
the Hon. East India Company's Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta. No. I. Folio. Published by Treuttel and 
Wurtz, Treuttel, jun. and Richter, London. 1829. 

This splendid work promises to supply a de si der a t u m 

in the science of Botany. The Flora of our East Indian 
dominions is rich in plants, very imperfectly known to 
the European botanist, and important, in an economical 
as well as a merely scientific point of view. The name 
of Dr Wallich is honourably known to botanists, and the 
materials for his present work have been accumulated in the 
course of a twenty years’ residence iu India, during thirteen 
of which he has been attached to the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta, and liberally supported by the East India Com- 
pany, in the charge of that Institution, and also In various 
journeys in Hindostan, Nipal, the Straits of Malacca, and 
the Birmah countries. The work is to consist of three 
volumes, and will be published in twelve numbers, each 
containing twenty-five engravings, with letter-press. The 
drawings have been executed by native artists, under the 
direction of the author. The lithography of the work 
has been elegantly and ao— rntely executed, and the eelour- 
ing (which is done with the hand) is extremely risk. The 
accompanying descriptions are dear and satisfactory. We 
understand that the anther, who is at pre s e nt in this 
country, will remain until hh work Is completed. The 
publication of the ferns of India has been undertaken by 
our two distinguished aryptogamic botanists, Drs Hooker 
and Grtville. The work now before us is dedicated to 
the East India Company, who, besides encouraging and 
supporting the author in hie raesarshtCj have come for- 
ward with readiness and liberality to aid him in the pub- 
lication. 


A Glance at London, Brussels, and Paris, By a Pro- 
vincial Scotsman. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 
8vo. Pp. 283. 1829. 

Wz tfauak our stars that wt batons* often read smaller 


drivel than that which is contained in this volume. The 
author appears to be a good, weak man, without the slight- 
est knowledge of the world, or any qualifications what- 
ever to entitle him to put his opinions In print. He may 
be respected as a very worthy person in his native town ; 
but when he “ glanced” at London, Brussels, and Paris, 
he was altogether out of his element. A specimen or two 
of his style will at once prove the justice of our criticism, 
and amuse our readers. 


After travelling “ inside u as fkr as Birmingham, and 
meeting with a religious lady 44 of a pleasing appearance,” 
who carried a Bible with her, talked 44 with regard to the 
import of the Millennial prophecies," and “ turned up the 
20th chapter of Revelations, and st a t ed her views with 
precision," and after also favouring us with a hymn by the 
Rev. Csesar Malan, our author proceeds in very eloquent 
terms as follows M The accommodations of public tra- 
velling from Birmingham to London ore, I presume, the 
best in Europe, TTie horses are like those elsewhere 
used in the equipages of the gentry ; they paw the ground ; 
and when the ostler, at a signal, lets go the curbs of the 
leaders, and withdraws from their front, the whole four- 
in-hand bound off like so many g re yhou n ds . Fitorn the 
shortness of the stages, Ido concer n is enabled to do ten 
and twelve miles an hour j — a meet extraordinary speed 
to be kept up fbr hundreds of miles. Bat every thing is 
sacrificed to dispatch ; and I hazard the opinion, that piker 
ten minutes might he added to the twenty minutes * breakfast .’* 
A fine practical suggestion ! and worthy the attention of 
Sir Francis Freeling. Bat our “ Provincial Scotsman" 
at length arrives in London, and when those, ho waits 
upon “ an old benevolent lady $” — he likewise sees a gig 
upeet, and “ moralizes upon the peculiar fatality of gigs, 
and why danger should attach, in a particular manner, 
to that species of vehicle ;’’ — he likewise has the courage 
to visit the police-office in Bow Street ; but he tells us, — 
44 I felt at first chary of trusting myself within the pre- 
cincts of this redoubtable compter ; although innocence is 
there very safe indeed, and I daresay easily detected and 
discriminated from guilt.* Poor inno ce nt creature ! For 
the fate of London, however, in the aggregate, he is deep- 
ly apprehensive. — 44 It does not seem want of charity,” 
quoth he, “ to be deeply apprehensive for the flits of this 
great city in the day of final doom, in such o way as the 
contemplation thereof might affect the understanding with 
uncontrollable sadness, and the heart with bitter weeping. 
4 O that they were wise, that they unders to od this, that 
they would consider their latter end !’ ” He of course 
gets out of London aa soon as possible, having just 
44 glanced” at the old benevolent lady, and the gig, and 
the police-office. He arrives at Dover, where he saw a 
very extraordinary sight 44 When walking about the 
quays of Dover, and searching for something French, I 
perceived some men In a steam- packet, who, from their 
language, were Gauls (!) hut, somewhat contrary to my 
Scotch expectations, were sturdy, alert, respectable people, 
having no monkey looks about them (!) some with fair and 
reddish hair, and not at all like Jews n (!) This was truly 
wonderful ; but our provincial friend having gut on board 
next morning, was dstosmlofd to dive father Into the heart 
of the mystery ; so, summoning up all his courage, he 44 pub- 
licly commenced quaking in the French language, having 
met a modest Swiss gentleman on whose patience I trespass- 
ed for this purpose.” Unfortunately, however, there was a 
swell on the tea, 44 which caused a titiUation in his breast 
every lee-lurch that the vessel made," and, after “a state of 
incipient sqneamiehnces," be made a 44 rush to the side of 
the vessel.” In this terrible extremity, whet heart does 
not Meed fiat the 44 Prevlisisl ftmtsman ?” It is delight- 
ful to know, nevertheless, that he arrived mfldy ia Calais, 
and being 44 recruited so far as to be satisfied that it was 
an undoubted fact be was in France,” he went to the 
market-place, where he elates an important fret 44 My 
first purchase in this foreign realm was something like 
gingerbread, £ mi an old woman’s stall ; hut it contained 
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no ginger; therefore, I bestowed it upon a black-eyed 
urchin.” What can it in reality hare been that was thus 
palmed upon our author ? It was something tike ginger- 
bread, but as it contained no ginger, ft could not be gin- 
ger-breed. We are inclined to think that a very deep 
plot had been laid, in which we have no doubt the go- 
vernment of France was concerned, to admin bi t er poison 
to our Provincial Scotsman, whose real character was, 
perhaps, an object of suspicion. We should like mu c h 
to know whether the “ black-eyed urchin” died after eat- 
ing this substance ? But, in “ foreign realms,” marvels 
never cease. Our traveller met with half-a-dosen knife- 
grinders in Calais, and “ took the a d v an tag e of having 
the large blade of his knife sharpened by one of the num- 
ber as to trusting the tittle pen^entier to a French am- 
bulatory coder, I had too mean an opinion of their advance 
in the iron-trade to do so.” How deep the knowledge 
which is shown by the exercise of this wise precaution ! 
We have, however, still more to learn concerning these 
knife-grinders : — “ One of these smutty-bearded gentry 
touched the finger of another with a email hot wheel, 
who* in exchange, spit in his ear ; the whole laughed, 
and there was no move ado. I record this e x t ra ordinary 
fact, ae it was the only practical joke I saw played off in 
France ; and, after match watching if the conduct of shoe- 
blacks, cabriolet-drivers, watermen, coalmen, jugglers, and 
tonseurs of cats and dogs on the streets of Paris, I am 
bound to declare, that I never afterwards witnessed such 
a breach of politeness as this needy but jocular knife- 
grinder was guilty of.” 

Our readers, we daresay, now begin to understand the 
« Provincial Scotsman” pretty weft. We shall just fel- 
low him for a moment to Paris, and then leave him to 
himself for ever. With the general profligacy of the 
French metropolis, he was of cour s e no lees shocked than 
he had been in Lo n ds n. M In surveying,” says he, u for 
the first thee, a population of thirty mQUons, It is a fear- 
ful Judgment that charity herself is driven to form, that 
only a few, a very few, shall be saved from each a sum of 
destruction ; the awful majority cheesi ng deliberately to 
perish, and pass their long eternity far fires* the smiles of 
the countenance of the Eternal.” Not less de ri ded, and 
still mere original, are our author’s eplnleua on play- 
acting : — “ The accompani ments ef phy acting are truly 
dreadful ; It h an attendance on a diversion, In co m mon 
with those of both sexes, who are avowedly ab an don e d to 
the brutal uttermost of moral potiution. 1 have sometimes 
had an Utopian idea, that the theatre could net only be 
purged, but made the freque n t source of much advantage 
to mankind. Su pp o se a conversion scene, deeply deplet- 
ed, (!) awfully developed, making impressions on the au- 
dience, similar to the retigi&m awakenings at Camkuskng 
and other places ; — at the midnight hour, the horrible dis- 
tress of an alarmed conscience, lighted up and represented 
with scenie strength ; the audience lost In re ve re n t i al fear ; 
the fetal symptoms increase — agony bec om es despair, and 
the subject Insupportable : per ha ps this might net he an 
unfavourable moment for the still small votes ef the Gos- 
pel to speak forth in terms of deep and boun d! sea affection, 
making its way to hearts already appalled, and, it may bey 
melted, by the dreadful ap p a r itio n of an o ffend e d law of 
God. Thus have I dreamt .” Dreamt Indeed ! Ima- 
gine Kean or Charles Kemble In the agonies of a conver- 
sion ! But notwithstanding his dete s tati on of the regular 
drama, our “ provincial ” acquaintance ventured to the 
Opera once or twice. M Nevertheless, during the super- 
lative happiness I enjoyed, the nrmrionai w a n t o nn eos of 
the desiring came a cros s my co ns ci ence, and the question 
occurred — What lunt thou to do here?” Poor man ! 
— After reriding some time in Paris, be supplies us with 
the following truly philosophical information : — “ It may be 
proper to posses s my reader, from time to time, with these 
phenomena of French society which opened gradually to 
my view . About this time, I began to perceive bow much 
snore life le devoted to light sunweminl hire than in 


England ; there is, therefore, a larger demand throughout 
for trinkets, ornaments, prints, pictures, and dress.” 

Bestowing upon him the highest praise for this wonder- 
ful discovery, we must now leave our Provincial Scotsman 
u in the midst of the overwhelming cincture of Parisian 
carnality,” and content ourselves with rimply e xp r essing 
our regret that he ever wandered from the country town 
of which we s uppose he is the ornament and the pride. 

Eaet India and China Trade* A Review of the Argu- 
ments and Allegations which have been offered to Par- 

tiament against the Renewed of the East India Com- 

panfs Charter. Leaden. Effingham Wilson. 1829. 

“ Why th«v blow wind, mil biHow, and swim fcszk ! 

Tbs worm is up, aad all is on the hazard." 

The success which has attended Mr Buckingham's 
itinerant lectures was owing, in part no doubt, to the 
agreeable and graphic manner in which he imparted to 
his auditors a knowledge of the countries he described ; 
hut mere to a widely-diffused and maturing wish through- 
out the country, to enquire into the policy of our Indian 
government. This speculative question excited a degree 
of almost morbid interest. Mr Buckingham did net raise 
the storm, he was merely one of its earliest indications. 
He was not the breath which stirred up the waves, he was 
merely a babble dancing on their crests, and so first at- 
tracting the eye of the mariner. Mr Buckingham is a 
man of quick and accurate conception, and has a pleasing 
maimer of communicating his thoughts, but he has not 
strength or reach of mind to govern or reform a state. 
Above all, in as far as regards India, he is deficient in 
that which chiefly recommends him to our attention when 
he speaks of other Eastern countries — he has net an ex- 
tern! vs personal acquaintance with it. His stay there 
was short ; his visits extended to hut a small portion of 
it ; his knowledge concerning it rests like our own — chief- 
ly upon hearsay. In what regards the main question at 
issue, he stands on a footing of equality with his less tra- 
velled fellow-countrymen. StiM he has become. In some 
degree, the organ of the party attached to in novations ; 
and it is through him that we art to expect to receive their 
pleadings and statements of fact. This we have hitherto 
dene through the channel of his Oriental Herald, the con- 
i eluding number of which was published on the first of 
the pr esent month. The work is henceforth to be pub- 
lished under the title of the Oriental Quarterly Review. 
Except in so fer as ft may be improved by the increased 
I experience of the editor, ft is to continue is other respects 
I essentially unaltered. It must he an interesting work, 
as that to which we are to look fer the expression of the 
I feelings of a large and i mpo rt ant party in the India ques- 
tion, and also on account of much curious matter respect- 
ing tiw East in general. 

Our gevenunsnt has ae yet refrained from uttering any 
opinion in this matter. The India Company, if it has 
taken any steps in self-defence, has taken them in se- 
cret. Its unofficial partisans art, however, beginning to 
bestir themselves ; and, to judge by the pamphlet we have 
quoted above, they seem inclined to take pretty high ground. 
We do not feel ourselves called upon to give a decided 
opinion on the question ; but we think many of the rea- 
sonings contained in the brochure before us, grounded as 
they are on important statistical documents, are worthy 
of attention. As yet only the advocates of innovation 
have been heard, and they have done what in them lay, 
to stir the nation np to action upon partial averments. 
We do not take any part in the politics of the day ; hat 
we think the relations of this country to India a problem 
of suffidenC im p ortan ce in political science to justify our 
discussing ft apart from party considerations, and we in- 
tend to revert to ft ere long. 
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Waverley Novels . New Edition. Vol. VII. Rob Roy . 

Edinburgh. CadeU & Co. 

The attractions to this volume are a long Introduction, 
which extends to 135 pages, and contains many interesting 
particulars concerning Rob Roy and his times, — a frontis- 
piece by Kidd, representing the scene in the Tolbooth 
of Glasgow, on which we cannot bestow much praise, — 
and a vignette by Chalon, elegant and characteristic. We 
may mention two reminiscences concerning Rob Roy, 
which we have heard from on old lady, and which are 
curious. She remembered seeing the vehicle, which car- 
ried off the body of Roy after his execution, driven out 
of Edinburgh at a very rapid rate, as it was said that the 
quick motion might possibly restore animation. She 
bad also visited the mother of Jeannie Kay at Edlnbelly, 
and had been shown the “ steds of Jeannie's nails, which 
she left on the wooden door cheeks,” so determined was 
she to to remain, if the Roys had permitted her. 


Manual of the Weather for the Year 1830 ; including a 
Brief Account of the Cycles of the Winds and Weather , 
and of the Circle of the Prices of Wheat, By George 
Mackenzie. Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

We do not exactly understand this book. It is one of 
considerable pretensions, but when we come to examine 
it, we do not find that it tells us much more than any of 
the Aberdeen Almanacks. For Mr Mackenzie's scien- 
tific knowledge we entertain a respect, but there is no 
insignificant alloy of commonplace in his present volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE* 


MORE INFORMATION CONCERNING ROBERT 
BURNS— THE NEW PORTRAIT, &C. 


Ewing's New General Atlas ; containing distinct Maps of 
all the Principal States and Kingdoms throughout the 
World ; in which the most recent Geographical Disco- 
veries are accurately Delineated, Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 4to. 

This is a new edition of the best School Atlas with 
which we are acquainted. The maps (27 in number) 
have been re-engraved by those clever artists — the Messrs 
Menzies’ of Edinburgh ; and, so far as we have had an 
opportunity of judging, both for external embellishment 
and internal accuracy, it will not be easy to surpass 
them. 


A System of Geography , for the use of Schools and Pri- 
vate Students, By Thomas Ewing. 12th Edition. 
Carefully revised and corrected. Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 312. 

The best possible proof of this book being a good book 
is, that it has come to a twelfth edition. Mr Ewing is 
an active and able teacher, and all his works are excel- 
lently adapted for public schools and private seminaries. 


Health without Physic ; or, Cordials for Youth, Manhood, 
and Old Age. Including Maxims , moral and facetious, 
for the prevention of Disease, and the attainment of a 
long and vigorous Life. By an Old Physician. Lon- 
don. Effingham Wilson. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 271. 
This is a book which may be taken like some old lady’s 
prescriptions — if it does no good, it will do no harm. It 
h not very profound or new ; but it is amusing and chit- 
chatty. Health without physic is certainly infinitely to 
be preferred to physic without health, and the one is com- 
monly absent if the other is present. We only wish that 
the “ Old Physician" had not proved himself occasionally 
to be rather too old. His advice is often good, bat his 
“ maxims" are pretty frequently truisms. 


The Pleasures of Anarchy, a Dramatic Poem, first pub- 
lished upon the Jubilee in 1809 ; next “ intended for the 
reflection of Youth " in 1815 ; and now as a warning to 
the Nursery. With Preface, Notes, and Appendix. By 
the Rev. T. Newnham, mercer-citizen of London. 
London. Printed for the Author. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 
213. 

The author of this work, in appealing to our judgment 
from that of the London Literary Gazette, favours us with 
the decision of that critic, which is in these words : — 
“ This volume enjoys the distinction of being the greatest 
and most unqualified nonsense we ever read." Having 
carefully revised the award of the inferior court, we find 
ourselves reluctantly obliged to confirm it, and decern 
accordingly. 


Since the publication of the article on Robert Burns, 
which appeared in the Literary Journal a fortnight 
ago, two letters have reached us, both of which we con- 
sider highly interesting, and well entitled to he laid be- 
fore our readers. The first is from the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and contains some curious reminiscences regarding Mr 
Taylor's portrait of the poet. It is addressed to Messrs 
Constable and Co., and is as follows : 


“ Mount Benger, November 27, 1620. 

“ Gentlemen, — Observing that I am mentioned (in 
the Literary Journal) as having some reminiscence about 
the late Mr Taylor's picture of Burns, I deem it incum- 
bent on me to state all that I recollect about it, which 
certainly is of some avail, should there be any doubts 
about the originality of the portrait. 

“ On the 26th of January, 1812, 1 was sent for to Mr 
Gray's house, at St Leonard's, where I found him and 
Mr Ainslle, Mr Gilbert Burns, a Mr Smith, and several 
others, all busy consulting bow best to get a sight of an 
original portrait of Burns, said to be then in Edinburgh. 
I laughed at the conceit, believing it to be a hoax, and 
some Bur copy from Nasmyth's ; not thinking it possible 
that a portrait of our great lyrical Bard could have so long 
been concealed, after every thing relating to him had 
been ransacked to the foundation. Mr Gray, however, 
had learned the whole history of the thing, and reassured 
us of the troth of it, bat at the same time added, that the 
widow-lady to whom it belonged bad, of late yean, re- 
fused even to show it to any person, and that the only 
possible way of attaining our purpose, was to make 
interest with Miss Dudgeon, a young lady, a relation, 
who lived with Mrs Taylor. Mr Gray had already been 
off in search of Miss Dudgeon, bat had missed her; he, 
however, learned that she was to be at such a house at 
such a time that day. I having met Miss Dudgeon 
several times in company with Mrs I sett and the late Mrs 
Brunton, went along with Gray, and we found the lady. 
At first she said it was vain ever to ask it; but whan we 
mentioned the name of Mr Gilbert Burns, Mias Dudgeon 
said that altered the case materially; for such was Mrs 
Taylor's veneration for the memory of the Bard, that the 
very curiosity to see his brother would insure our recep- 
tion, and she desired ns to come at two, and she would 
insure us a sight of the picture. 

“ We accordingly went at the hour, and who the gen- 
tlemen were beside those mentioned I cannot reoollect, but 
I know there were either six or seven of Burns's personal 
acquaintances. I think Mr John Morrison was ooe. 
And in a little neat house, np one stair in West Register 
Street, there we found our cicerone and Mrs Taylor, a 
decent widow-lady, past middle life. She was retiring 
and diffident in her manner, and spoke but little. The 
first thing she did was to ask, * who of us was the bro- 
ther of Bum*?' Mr Gray bade her find that out; and 
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although the room was small and rather crowded, she 
soon fixed on Gilbert Borns, and laying her hand on his 
arm, and looking in his face, said, ‘ Is this no him ?’ She 
was rather proud of haring made the discovery so soon; 
and when Mr Gray asked by what features she knew 
him, she replied, 4 She would soon show him that;* and 
taking a key out of a private drawer, she opened an upper 
leaf of a clothes -pr ess; from that she took a little box, 
and from that she took a portrait of Burns, carefully 
rolled up in silver paper. It was kit-kat sixe, half- 
length, with buckskin breeches, blue coat, and broad high- 
crowned hat. Mr Gray at first sight exclaimed, * Glo- 
rious ! Glorious ! Burns every inch ! Every feature ! 
Mrs Taylor, that is quite a treasure.' Mr Ainalie made 
some remarks about the mouth. Mr Gilbert Bums said, 

* It is particularly like Robert in the form and air; with 
regard to venial fruits, I care not.' These were his first 
words, or very near them. He looked long and fondly 
at it, and listened with earnest attention to Mrs Taylor’s 
relation of its execution. She said, * Mr Burns and 
Peter had been in a large party over night, and that 
Bums, of his own accord, had attached himself very 
much to her husband, for he never wan tit the good heart 
and the good humour, poor fellow!* That on parting, 
Peter invited the Poet to breakfast the next day. He 
came, and that very day the portrait was begun after 
breakfast ; Bums having sat an hour to the artist. He 
came a second day to breakfast, and sat an hour; and a 
third day, which being the last day Burns had to spare, 
he had to sit rather long, and Mr Taylor caused her (Mrs 
Taylor) to come in, and chat with the Poet.’ She related 
to Mr Gilbert Burns a number of his brother's sayings 
at these interviews, but they were about people I did not 
know, and have forgot them. They were of no avail. 

“ All that I can say of the portrait is, that though I 
thought it hardly so finished a picture as Nasmyth’s, I 
could see a family likeness in it which I could not discern 
in the other. I had been accustomed to see old Mrs 
Burns in Closeburn church, every Sabbath-day, for years, 
also a sister of the Bard's, who was married there, and 
Gilbert Burns was present. Taylor’s picture had a 
family likeness to them alL To the youngest sister it 
had a particular likeness. It is as like one of Gilbert 
Burns's sons, and very like Gilbert himself in the upper 
part of the free. I took a long and scrutinising look of 
Gilbert and the picture. It is curious that I could not 
help associating Wordsworth in the family likeness with 
the two brothers. Gilbert was very like him, frilly as 
like as to Robert ; but, to use a bad Irkism, had the one 
been his father, and the other his mother, he would have 
been deemed very like them both. The im pr ess i on of 
the whole party was, in a general sense, that Mr Taylor's 
picture was a free, bold, and striking likeness of Burns. 
Mrs Taylor would never let it out of her own hand, but 
she let us look at it as long as we liked, and Mr Gilbert 
Burns testified himself particularly gratified. As I state 
nothing but simple facts, you are at liberty to give publi- 
city to any port of this letter you choose ; and I remain, 
dear sirs, yours most truly, 

“ James Hooc.” 

The other communication we have received is from 
the pen of Mr Robert Carrutbers, the able editor of the 
Inverness Courier , whose information, upon a variety of 
literary subjects, is at once accurate and extensive : 

TO TUX EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL. 

“ Mr Editor, — The article in your last Number, on 
the Unpublished Remains of Burns, will be read with 
deep interest both at home and abroad — on the banks of | 
the Ganges and Mississippi, as well as on the Tweed and 
the Tay. The pious care which has of late years been 
extended to the fame of the poet, speaks well for the na- 
tional taste and feeling, and atones, in some measure, for 
that cruel and heartless conduct which marked the aris- 


tocracy of a former generation. Mr Isockhart's Life is 
certainly a valuable addition to our literature. It is writ- 
ten in an excellent tone and temper, and, added to its 
stores of information, with such an honest desire to do 
justice to the Poet, and to set down nought in malice, 
that we can scarcely wonder at its rising into such gene- 
ral popularity. The additions made to his third edition 
will extend the reputation of the work, and I have no 
doubt but. he will speedily be called upon for a fourth. 
4 Let them stretch to the crack of doom !' — accompanying 
the noble labours of Currie, and those strains which will 
survive, 

4 While rivers row and woods are green.' 

“ As I anticipate your hearty 4 Amen' to this prayer, 
let us pass, for a few brief moments, to humbler matters. 
Mr L ock h a r t has chronicled the Poet's love of scribbling 
on glass with a diamond, a fatal present from a lady. It 
cannot be said that Burns trusted his fame to the brittle 
tenure of glass, but he was certainly fond of extending it 
in this way. I well remember, among the dies notandi 
of former years, having lingered by the Poet's house at 
Ellisland, tracing these wayward scrawls on a window 
that faces the river. His own and wife's initials are 
written in many a fond and fanciful shape, and the fol- 
lowing line occupies a conspicuous place on one of the 
panes : 

* An honest Woman's the noblest work of God.* 

One of the best and most characteristic of these scraps I 
have never seen printed. Burns was sitting one even- 
ing with his kind and steady friend Mr Syme, and 
was pressed to drink. He seemed to hesitate, and, ta- 
king up a tumbler, wrote on it the following verse : 

* There's death in the cup, sae beware, — 

Nay, mair, there is danger in touching ; 

But wha can avoid the fell snare, 

The man an* his wean's sae bewitching !' 

This is a warm, yet delicate, compliment. The tumbler 
was many years in the pos ses sion of the late Mr Brown, 
Stamp-Office, Dumfries. 

44 The discovery of the portrait of the poet by Mr Tay- 
lor Is a valuable relic. In the following note, which was 
lately shown me by a lady who prises it highly. Miss 
Young of Mary hill, Morayshire, Burns alludes to a mi- 
niature which I have never seen noticed : 

< Mauchlim , 23d June, 1786. 

‘ This letter, my dear sir, is only a business scrap. Mr 
Miers, profile painter in your town, has executed a profile 
of Dr Black! ock for me: do me the favour to call for it, 
and sit to him yourself for me, which put in the same 
sixe as the Doctor's. The amount of both profiles will 
be fifteen shillings, which I have given to James Connel, 
our Mauchline carrier, to pay you when you give him 
the parcel. You must not, my friend, refuse to sit. The 
time is short : when I sat to Mr Miers, I am sure be 
did not exceed two minutes. I propose hanging Lord 
Glencalrn, the Doctor, and you, in trio, oyer my new 
chimney-piece that is to be ! Adieu. 

4 Rom. Burks.* 

* To Mr Robt. Alnslie, at Mr Mitchelson's, > 
Carrubber's Close, Edinburgh.' ) 

44 To Mr Lockhart's 4 Anecdotes,' perhaps you will 
think the following worthy of being added. It is per- 
fectly unexceptionable on the score of morals : — Burns, it 
will be recollected, was struck with the first burst of the 
French Revolution, and, in common with many of our 
cautious yet ardent countrymen, regarded it as the com- 


♦. The profilf of htamrif, alluded to in tbs above Utter byBunu, 
must have been ooeof thorn traced by s machine, and could be of 
little or no value. We have seen a miniature pain tine of Burnt, 


j» Mooted to Ifn Dualop of Duatop, but it is indifferently ex- 
ecuted, and bean i 
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mencament of a new era of universal freedom and happl- 
neaa The oeuduct of the GaUie regwerators, how e ver , 
speedily convinced the Poet of hk mistake, and as an evi- 
dence of his returning loyalty, ha enrolled himself a mem- 
ber of a corps of volunteers then raised in Dumfries. 
Pterions to one of the public meetings of this body — a 
regular field-day, which was to terminate in a grand din- 
ner — it waa Unted to the Bard, that something would be 
expected from him in the shape of a song or speech some 
glowing tribute in honour of the patriotic cause that had 
linked them together, and eke in honour of the martial 
glory of old Scotland. The Poet said nothing, but as si- 
lence gives consent, it was generally expected that he 
would shore them on the occasion of the approaching fes- 
tival with another lyric, or energetic oration. The day 
at length arrived ; dinner came and passed, and the usual 
loyal toasts were drank with all the honours. Now came 
the Poet’s turn ; every eye was fixed upon hhn, and, 
slowly lifting his glass, he stood up and looked around 
him with an arch, Indescribable expression of countenance. 

* Gentlemen,’ said he, 1 may we never see the French, nor 
the French see us.’ The toast fell like a * wet blanket,’ 
as Moore says, on the hopes of the Volunteers. ‘ Is that 
a',' they muttered one to another, dropping down to their 
seats-~-to use the words of my informant, who was pre- 
sent — like so many old wives at a field preaching ;’ * Is 
that the grand speech or fine poem that we were to hare 
from him ?— but we could has expected me hotter !’ Not 
a few, howerer , 1 raxed their jaws,’ as the Ettriok Shep- 
herd says, at the homely truth and humour of the Poet’e 
sentiment, heightened by the first rueful aspect of the 
company ; and long after, in his jovial moments. Burns 
used to delight in telling how he had cheated the Volun- 
teers of Dumfries. 

“ Mr Lockhart has mentioned the Poet's republican sen- 
timents, and bis refusal to drink the health of * William 
Pitt' ina company, wishing to substitute for it the health 
of * George Washington.’ I hare heard, many years 
ago, the anecdote related by a gentleman who was present. 
But Burns was always willing to do justice to the merits 
of Pitt. He used to say, that the CoosoUdatkm of the 
Customs, and other financial measures of that great man, 
could only be perfected by the eon of Chatham, of whom 
they were worthy. At this period, the Poet was in the 
habit of frequenting the bouse of a near relation of mine, 
in which a weekly musical dub was held. The hold 
Jacobin songs of France were then newly imported, and 
Burns was fond of hearing sentiments which he has em- 
bodied in his glorious lyric of * For a* that, and a’ that.' 
On these occasions, he used to rise and lock the door, 
remarking, that * such things were not suited to vulgar 
ears.’ I have reason to believe, that a number of notes 
and letters from Burns, of a political nature, are still pre- 
served In the escritoires of the surviving members of this 
club, who, as the Poet would undoubtedly have done, hare 
long since renounced the dangerous and delusive senti- 
ments which lent a halo to the early efforts of the French 
reformers. 

M The almost unexampled success of Burns called forth 
a host of imitators, who sought to emu popularity by 
writing in the Scottish language. One day, as the Poet 
was sitting at his desk, be heard a well-known ballad- 
crier, familiar to all Dumfriesians, named Andrew 


Bishop, proclaiming an * excellent new poem by Bums, 
called Watty and Meg.’ The Bard, who highly ad- 
mired the poem, lifted the sash of his window, and, In 
his rough and racy Scotch, called out, * That’s a d — - — d 
lee, Andrew — but gang on.* The reader may not think 
much of this characteristic trait, hut had be heard it, as 
I did, from the lips of the Poet’s widow, in the snug little 
parlour wherein he co m posed those matchless lyrics which 
will endure while Scottish literature exists, he osuld not 
refuse it the tribute of a genial rails. 

M In conclusion, I may mention, that all the a b n 
tions of the Bard in Ms latter days, though frOea, per- 


haps, into evil practices, and sharply assailed by evil 
tongues, had not weaned from him the attachment of his 
most fond and faithful friends. The letters of Mrs Dun- 
lop and Mrs Riddell, with those of numerous other cor- 
respondents at this period, remain lasting monuments to 
his honour ; and I could name some high-born ladies, of 
Irre pr oachable purity of character, who, on the day after 
hk in te rment, moistened with their tears the premature 
grave of a man, whoso memory will always be dear to his 
country, — I am, Mr Editor, your most obedient aer- 
“ Roaxar Carauthrxs.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OP A PARSONAGE. 

CLERICAL RECREATIONS. 

I am de c i dedly against pluralities, and for this single 
reason, that they divert the attention from that unity of 
purpose and effect which is the very soul of exertion. A 
pluralist may struggle a while with his double duties, 
but the one will ever cramp the other. He will feel 
like the Siamese boys, now exhibiting in London. There 
will, In spite of the very best will and arrangement, be 
occasionally a pulling in opposite directions. Could the 
one duty be made subservient and subordinate to the 
other — could the minor be converted into the aspect of an 
amusement or recreation, with a reference to the major — 
then, indeed, things were altered ; but this k impractica- 
ble. The moment I consider an office as a duty, I cease 
te consider it as a source of amusement. A boy will 
ride all day on his Ruber's gate, but impose this exercise 
as a task, and he k off directly. Fishing is a bewitching 
amusement, but they who fish for profit, have ceased to 
eq)oy R as such. That there should be clerical mwt 
tkns, k not only desirable, but indispensable ; but that 
sacred and solemn duties should be made to wear this 
aspect, k inadmissible. It k a manifest satire upon the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and serves to lessen our regard 
for the most binding motives of action. Away, then, 
with pluralities from our church ! The bone has been 
gnawed and crushed, till the children’s teeth have been 
set on edge. Fling it to the Treasury, and let the re- 
bound be heard through St Stephens ! 

But though I am against pluralities, I am derided! y 
favourable to clerical recreations ; such recreations, how- 
ever, as p reserv e the proper and distinctive character. I 
do not, assuredly, include under thU class the editing of 
newspapers, and other periodicals. Neither de I tolerate 
clerical boarding-houses. These avocations are manifestly 
duties, to the performance of which time, talents, and ex- 
ertion are compeMed te be subservient. u Non mi hi m 
sed me rebus su bmi t ter s ooaor,” says the clerical editor, 
or boarding-school master ; and the people, the periodical, 
or the pupils, must suffer. But the whole range of 
literature is legitimately open to the parson. In this 
field he may toss and tumble about under sunshine, with 
all the freedom and frolic of an exulting and rejoicing na- 
ture. Amidst this range of diversified enjoyment, hk 
imagination, feelings, judgment, memory, may disport, 
till the public begin to look over the wall, and participate 
in his happiness. The press is to him a “ Barrel Or- 
gan,” upon which he can occasionally play a divertise- 
ment — whenever, and only whenever, the humour shall 
seize him. Upon this “ organ,” not yet prohibited in 
our church, many clergymen have played, and are at this 
hour playing, most delightfully. 

There, for example, is Dr George Cook, lately of Law- 
rencekirk, who has made the instrument, at leisure hours, 
respond beautifully to the tune of “ A old Langsyne — 
Mr Sommerville, of Currie, has given us “ Now weedin' 
winds and slaughtering guns” In a most moving style; — 
Scott, of C orst or p hine, has played us “ Wha was ainoe 
like Willie Gairlaee and the minister of West-CaMer 
has sung us ** High German ie; n — Hamilton Paul has 
made the key? ring to M Rob the Ranter, n whilst the 
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min bier of Duneyro h as rumbled a few notes to the tone 
of “A beanie lass to a Friar came 5” — Wright, of Borth- 
wickf has presented ue with 44 A Morning and Evening 
Sac r ifice,” whose hallo wad aspirations are still in tbs 
ears of the nation whilst Brown, of Esk dal e mn ir, has 
played a masterly overture, entitled 44 Judah;”— Duncan, 
of Dumfries, has made the cottar’s fireside wondraua fain, 
and Wightman, of Kirkmahoe, has danced sad crashed 
his thnmbe merrily to the music;-*- Dr Masktnzio, of 
Portpatrick, has made the roske around him respond to 
44 Sin and Oceana,” a powerful medley, whilst Welsh, of 
Glasgow, has given us 44 Brown’s” requiem in proper 
emphasis; — M 4 Lellan» of Helton, has struck the 44 note of 
liberty,” which has been echoed up Glen Ken, and has 
died away at Us old residence, the Manse of Kells ;— 
Sondsburough, of Stevenson, has made the rocks of Arran 
and Goatfell vocal, whilst M 4 Leod» of Compels, has 
taught the instrument to discourse beautiful Gaelic;— 
Chalmers has 44 organised the organ into a new state of 
organisation,” whilst mnsic ooned from every pore ; and 
Andrew Thomsen has rung it successfully intense and 
cadeaces of strength and terror; — Sieve wright, of Mark- 
inch, has died away in a most dying— flying fall, whilst 
Fleming, of Flisk, has converted it Into an ark, for all 
manner of beasts, birds, and reptiles. And thus the 
organ has ended In a deray of organic matter, powers, 
and modulation. 

But, seriously, such literary recreation as has been re- 
ferred to, instead of impeding the performance of duty, 
forwards it, and coining not at stated and fixed intervals, 
hut occasionally, and id serves to keep alius the 

mental powers, as well as to improve the me t a l percep- 
tions. 

Man, however— and, after all, a Minister is but a man 
— is not entirely made up of mind. There is an 44 altquid 
terrsenn feds” in his composition —* u certamen est am- 
mo, cum gravi earns,”— and to pr o lo n g this contest, 
bodily exercise is absolutely requisite. Away with sards, 
drafts, backgammon, and chess ! The first are underical, 
the second and last, do w n r ight stupefisetion, whilst back- 
gammon is perfoct derangement. Any men who een sit 
down after dinner, and with his tors open, inflict upon 
another man the misery of backgammon, would, if occa- 
sion served, be guilty of murder, — he would trail the body 
over harrows of iron, as well as the soul over sock tear- 
ing jets of sound. Se much for sedentary recreations, 
which, with a parson, should all be of a liter ary , or pro- 
fessional, or family character. The Minister in his 
family, and with his books and parishioners, will never 
be in need of sedentary amusement. But he must have 
exercise. Let him fish ! He is two, three, five miles 
from a stream; — no matter— let hhn ride, er trot on foot, 
— still he ought to fish. There is, in tad, no other exer- 
cise eo every-way suiting his character and circumstan- 
ces. Shooting we have on a fo r mer occasion dismissed. 
Quoits are vulgar. Golf is genteel, but expensive; — and 
what, in the name of health and repaired spirits, is left to 
the 44 honest man,” but fishing ? So let h»m fish, and in- 
cessantly; the atreamrever runs; 

44 Labitur et labetur in omne volubflis asvum ;* 

and so long as it runs it is fiahahls. True, the Baltic 
freezes occasionally, and so do our mountain streams, 
about the month of February in particular; and then 
for a few days there ia poor fishing t but, with the ex- 
ception stated, there is sport, and admirable sport, for the 
Minister all the year round. No month can match March 
for its deep holes and dark two-pounders* True, they 
do not rise often; but then their single bite Is fete. 
April is all over fiahable, from the squally Hast to the 
dark-lowering doudling. May is the Queen of Months — 
the Triton of the minnowa— enthroned in the midst of 
the finny tribes, from the par to the rod trout. ' If you 
do not kill in May, why, then, wait till August ; for I 
cannot say much for June or July ; these are so hot and 


prolific of sedges, one is ever in danger of being stung by 
wasps, or bewildered amidst a labyrinth of vegetation. 
Yet, if you choose to practise with the natural Ay, you 
may kill and kill till the strap cuts your shoulder. Sep- 
tember, October, and November, with floods, sea-trout, 
hireling, and all manner of migrating shoals !— who would 
mind a blast or a wetting, when the whole streams art 
peopled, when, a- few days later, and fishing becomes 
murder of the moat forbidding and unseemly character ? 
What then, my you, k to be done during frost ? — “ Curl ! 
play at the chaaneLstane,”— engage in bonspiels, — eat 
beef and greens, — and enjoy the society of the more re* 
speotabk proportion of your parishioners. What exercise 
of which the season admits can be more healthy than this ? 
— a clear blue sky overhead, — a game to interest the gods, 
— the excitement of emulation in constant and increasing 
activity,— and then, when evening cornea— But this k a 
theme too much for feeble prose 

Urn sun has set in azure sky, 

And home the happy curlers hie; 

Their b rooms are safely stewed away, 

P reserve d for vm seme other day. 

The ground k fiat, the air k been. 

And every puff of breatk k seen ; 

And ever, as along they string, 

Their tongue* with curling clatter ring. 

To 44 beef and greens”— the curlers* feast — 

Sit down the former, laird, and priest. 

Our jaws in silence move a while— 

The beef Is plied in proper style — 

Till first a dram, and then a jug 
Of porter, makes the matter snug — 

Well-bottled porter, air’d and meek, 

AH reaming from the chimney cheek. 

Then comes the bowl— an heir-loom old — 
Which three good quarts of punch can hold. 

We hate your tumblers, brittle ware, 

They want the jolly, social air ; 

And jugs are our abhorrence too, 

They hide the beverage from the view. 

The water smokes, the whisky-bottle 
Emits hk soul through gurgling throttle ; 

Amidst the board he takes bis place — 

Vast Monsanto* of hk race ! 

The spoon Is motioned knowingly — 

The punch k ready — taste and try — 

The smack k o’er— the sentence pass’d — 

We’ve 44 hit the very thing* at last. 

And now around the fire we gather — 

A fire looks well In frosty weather ; 

Our half-moon table suits our numbers, 

And neither wife nor care encumbers. 

Lotting at ease, with haunch on high, 

We hafllns sit, and h&flins lie ; 

Our eyes all beaming full of glee— 

The hcq>piest of the happy we. 

The tihot k played— the port k run, 

The whiner hit — the end Is won. 

44 Ckudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata blberunt.” 

So, so, my pretty Pegasus, you are all over of a lather ! 
There, now, compose yourself, end walk decently into 
your stall, re c ol l ec tin g that, after aU your vapouring, you 
are only the 44 Minister’s yad.” T. G. 


THE DRAMA. 

Thst who think Knowles no post, and Maeready no 
aetsr, should go to see Virgimm and Wtfltam T*H : and 
if they remain of the same opinion stffl, they are greeter 
Mte to wo tel them for. We look upon Knowles, 
ami WO cars not who know* our opinion, as by for the 
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best dramatic writer living ; and we look upon Macready 
as very nearly the best tragic actor. The chief fault 
which some people pretend to find with Knowles is, that 
he trusts too much to situation, and too little to poetry. 
This objection arises from not understanding the proper 
mode of producing dramatic effect. What is it that the 
dramatic writer aims at ? — it is to obtain a command 
over the passions of his reader or his auditor. There are 
two ways of doing this, — either by making the persons 
in his play describe the strong emotions which they feel, 
or by putting them directly and distinctly in such situa- 
tions that it is impossible for them to avoid feeling strong 
emotion, whether they describe it or not. The great talent 
of a dramatic writer is, to conceive such situations, and to 
make them succeed each other in a rapid and apparently 
natural order. It is here that Knowles excels ; his plays 
are full of dumb poetry, which nevertheless speaks to the 
heart far better than a long array of words could do. In 
a stage representation, we must see fully as much as hear. 
The dramatic poet approximates nearer the painter and 
the sculptor than any other poet. Do we deny the art- 
ist genius because the groups which he conceives, and 
the attitudes into which he throws them, are silent? 
Then do not let us deny genius of the highest order to 
Knowles, when we find that his living pictures take a 
still stronger hold of our recollections. It is a vulgar 
mistake that all poetry must be written. Whatever ex- 
cites the soul, and touches the heart, Is full of poetry ; and 
he who created that exciting cause, is a poet. Would the 
flower be more beautiful, were it to speak and proclaim 
its loveliness, or the sun more glorious, were it to declare 
itself so, as with the voice of a trumpet? At the ame 
time, let it not be supposed that we think Knowles’s words 
feebler than his conceptions. His composition, on the con- 
trary, is full of fire and energy, and did space permit, we 
could at this moment quote a hundred passages to make 
good our as sertion. He catches a thought, and states it 
in a line, or half a line, and then looks out for a new 
thought. There is with him no beating about the bush, 
no lingering by the way. Every fresh sentence adds 
something to the general stock ; and the whole taken to- 
gether make a tragedy, instinct with *nim*tl«n from be- 
ginning to end. We know there are many who will 
think we have carried our praise too far ; and the reason 
is, that to the literary world, Knowles personally is 
scarcely known at alL Authors are like a bundle of 
sticks, they prop up each other. If a writer, with mo- 
derate talents, has a numerous circle of literary friends, 
there is no fear of him, — they will carry him through in 
spite of fate. If, on the contrary, be either shuts him- 
self up from mankind, or buries himself in a large mer- 
cantile town, as Knowles has done, e'en est fait, there is 
no hope for him ; he is looked on as an interloper, an 
upstart, somebody that nobody knows any thing about. 
We rejoice to observe, that Knowles has been spoken of 
more than once in the Literary Journal, and always 
with that respect which genius, such as his, is entitled to. 
But why are the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
Blackwood's Magasine, the New Monthly, and the Old 
* Monthly, all silent regarding one, whose “ Virginius” has 
been played on every stage in the kingdom, in America, 
in France, and in Holland ? 

We have almost lost sight of Macready ; but the praises 
we have bestowed upon Knowles, will illustrate our feel- 
ings towards him. He is an actor worthy of the poet. 
In bringing out the nicer beauties and graces of a charac- 
ter, he is probably inferior to Young ; but whenever there 
is any thing difficult to be done, Macready is the man to 
do it. In smooth sailing, many a light craft might pass 
him by ; but let the gale come and the sea grow rough, 
and show us the actor who will ride through the storm 
better than Macready. It is this, that we value in a great 
tragedian ; we care little or nothing for ooe who Is per- 
petually smooth and correct ; we want a mao to show us 
that he has his whole soul in what bo is about. - Lot him 


a thousand times rather strain after effect, till his strain- 
ing becomes unnatural, than sink into tame blameless- 
ness — into that drowsy negative species of acting, with 
which no one can find fruit. What man was ever great, 
with whom, and with whose works, there were not a 
thousand fruits to be found? Macready stirs ns into' 
powerful emotion, and therefore the end of his calling is 
fulfilled ; he does nearly all that a tragic actor is expected 
to do. Unless his benefit be better attended on Monday 
than his performances have hitherto been, we conceive a 
stain will be cast upon the dramatic taste of Edinburgh, 
which it will be difficult to wash out. 

Miss Jarman continues to maintain her place in our 
estimation. Her performance of Virginia is excellent ; it 
is touching, simple, and unaffected. Her Belvidera we did 
not like quite so much. We shall take an early opportu- 
nity of offering Miss Jarman a few hints, to which she 
may perhaps think it worth while to listen. — The ma- 
nager has had the liberality to re-engage Miss Philips, 
who was here with Braham. She is a highly respectable 
addition to the operatic strength of the company. 

Cetbtru*. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG. 

'Tis true, I may smile ; but they guess not, my heart. 
How dark are the thoughts in thy depths that abide ; 

How unknown amid friends and all lonely thou art — 
Pale sorrow thy birthright, and nothing beside ! 

Though ead is the doom of the Exile who roves — 
Estranged from the land of his happiest yean ; 

Though, when Fancy restores him the scenes that he loves, 
All his soul gushes forth in a fever of tears ; 

Yet ’tis sadder by frr in a dear home to dwell. 

With spirits still near thee fond vigil to keep, 

And feel that thy heart is so chain'd by a spell — 

It may wither or break — but its woe cannot weep ! 

I envy the Exile, and gladly would roam, 

Unfriended, to dwell beneath frr foreign skies. 

If Memory would bring me one vision of home. 

To call forth a tear from my languishing eyes. 

But the fountain is seal'd ! and, as flowers veil the tomb, 
My smiles veil the darkness that robes thee, my heart ; 

And they guess not, who pass me in life's happy bloom. 
How unknown amid friends and all lonely thou art ! 

Gertrude. 


TO VIVIAN. 

Beloved ! when death is o'er me stealing, 

O ! weep thou not for me ! 

£tir not my soul to such wild feeling 
In that last hour with thee ! 

Look on me calm as thou dost now, 

With fend and gentle eye. 

And, reading peace on thy mild brow. 

In peace I fein would die. 

Beloved ! when willows wave above me/ 

O ! weep thou not for me ! 

Though torn from earth and all that lots ted. 
From sorrow's chain I'm free ! 

And think not that thou wanderest lone,— 

Twin hearts, what power mny sever? 

My soul will watch thee journeying on — 

Thy guide— thy own for eter ! 

Gertrude. 
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HOPS. 

WBITIBX IK A TOUHG LAOT*8 ALBUM. 

James Thomson, Author of “ De Covrcif and other 
Poems. 

Faox the first moment of oar birth. 

To that which gives back " earth to earth," 

No more with ills to cope; 

The sweetest boon of bounteous Heaven, 

To cheer man’s rugged pathway given, 

Is life's best blessing, Hope ! 

When mildew blights the farmer’s crops. 

Crows gnaw his corn, and files his hops, 

And thunder sours his beer ; 

Still he looks forward undismay’d. 

For Hope comes whispering to his side, 

Of better luck next year. 

The sailor, anchor’d on the deep, 

Heeds not though wild the surges sweep, 

While stanch is every rope ; 

And though the midnight flames invade. 

Still are you safe, if you have made 

Insurance in the Hope. 

In youth, in age, in calm, in gale. 

Thus doth Hope's influence prevail 

To tinge our voyage with bliss ; 

Nay, so all-powerftil is the sprite, 

You did but hope that I would write, 

And lo ! I’ve scribbled this t 

London. 


A DAY'S SHOOTING. 

I wxkt one day to the Castle Hill 
To see what I could see, 

And I walk’d straight up through the outer gate 
To the Half-Moon Battery ; 

And there I found good old Mans Meg, 

And beside her a Celt in a philabeg. 

Said I to the Celt,—" Well load Mona Meg, 
And well take a shot or two 
At first the man was a good deal surprised, 

And he look'd a little blue ; 

But seeing the pleasant way I had got. 

He went and brought me the powder and shot. 


It landed somewhere about Kirkaldy, 

And the Provost went out of his wits, poor body ! 

The third bell flew in a zig-zag way, 

That made the Highlander stare ; 

It took off the dome of St George's Church 
As it pass'd over Charlotte Square, 

And is still to be seen in a shady nook 
Very near Mr Jeffrey’s house at Craigcrook. 

The terror this single shot produced 
All round for twenty miles. 

To me was the source of much delight. 

And of many playful smiles : 

By Jove ! when again I fire Moos Meg, 

111 put in my friend with the philabeg ! 

H. G. B. 


TO E. G. 

By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

Thou art upon my tide of thought 
A fair and floating thing. 

Like to some sea* bird merrily 
Adrift upon its wing. 

And though a shower of sorrow fall 
From cloud that paseeth o'er, 

'Twill be but as some baptism 
To bind me yet the more. 

I love thee ; but I am content 
To feed my thoughts alone. 

Within my own heart's solitude, 

If that it be my own. 

I vow'd a vow by moon and star, 

And by the emerald sea, 

By the winds that travel fhst and far. 
By the plume of forest tree. 

I vow’d a vow by day and night, 

By harvest and by spring, 

By bloom of flower, and autumn blight, 
And every holy thing ! 

I vow'd a lifetime and a love; 

And they, however long. 

Shall all be dedicate to thee, 

In silence and in song ! 


I put three barrels of powder in, 

And after them three balls, 

And every ball was as large at least 
As that on the top of St Paul's ; 

And then I tied the match to a wand, 

And quietly fired Mona Meg off-hand. 

The report was such, that the Castle rock 
Quiver'd like aspen green ; 

And the shock brought Prince's street down at once, 
As if it had never been ;— 

« Hurrah !” said I ; " Mods Meg, well done ! 
Where have the bullets, I wonder, gone ?” 

The first ball smash’d the bottle-house 
That stood on the shore at Leith, 

And then it sunk the good guard ship 
That was anchor'd off Iuchkeith ; 

And then through the water It wrent with a whirr, 
Till it knock'd down the inn at Pettyeur. 

The second ball pass'd through the Cal ton Hill, 

And down came jail and monument ; 

A carriage and four may now lie driven 
Through the tunnel its passage rent : 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


His Majesty, it is stated, has graciously permitted Georgs Colmaa 
to dedicate his Random Records, now nearly ready, to him. 

The Records of Captain Clapperton's last Expedition to Africa, by 
Richard Lander, his fldthftd attendant, and the only surviving mem- 
ber of the expedition, with the subsequent adventures of the author, 
are nearly ready for publication. 

Captain Dillon's Voyages in Search of the Wreck of La Perouse 
will appear speedily. 


Messrs Westley and Davis announce for publication, early in the 
ensuing year, an edition of the Old Testament, with the substitution 
of the original Hebrew nines In place of the English words Lord and 
God, and of a few correctio ns thereby rendered necessary; with 
Notes by the Editor. 

Mr Carne’s new work consists, we understand, of Reodketions of 
Travels in Syria and Palestine that could not be in bis 

two volumes of “ Letters from the East," to which, therefore, the 
present may be considered as a third volume. Besides muck peismial 
adventure, the subjects described are, the Valley of Source 

of the River Jordan, Scene of the Prophets, Sacrifice, Valley of 
djalon. Sepulchre of the Virgin Mary, Scene of the Encampment 
of the Host of Israel, Village of Endor, Cave of Elijah, Waters of 
Mara, and other sacred localities on which the pious ulad often 
dwelht,ln serious meditation. 
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Th. Rlnb, a nnr«—, h, dM tatter oT Th.OoIh.laa. ^U*p- 
pen this nxnHlL 

Tha next Number of the Pamily Library will be the aeoond vo- 
lumeof the Urea of British Palate i ate that, the oe— l uffin g 
volume of Mtlmanb rttetory of the tea | and than the tot volume 
of the Life of George the Third. 

We understand that Mr WUlUm Andaman of Edinburgh# (at pre- 
sent connected with the Glasgow Courier,) hast volume of Poem# In 

the press, which wiB appear riwrtiy after Christmas, under the tide 

of Poetical Afiatbaii 

Louis xtiii.— The Pri rate Memoirs of the Court of this monarch, 
announced for immeffiafeo p uMiceHom are mid to be written by a 
Lady who enjoyed hb particular confidence. They relate, it appears, 
tn that eventful period which immediately preceded and followed 
the Restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of France, after an 
exile of more than twenty years, and they diselose the secret Intrigues 
during that time Of the most intriguing capital tn Europe. Almost 
every person of note la Frenoa, sinaa the davnfril of Napoleon, is, 
we understand! pourtmyad in the Work. 

Botany Dr Greville’iaxotlknt tmatisa on the Cryptogamic class. 

Algae, is tn progress, and will in all probability be published in the 
course of January. 

Works in thu PJtaaa— The following works are in the press, and 
will shortly appear '.—Hours of Devotion, for the Promotion of true 
Christianity and Family Worships t r a n s l a ted from tha original Ger- 
man.— Patrooi Ecckrianim ; or a List (with Indexes}, Alphabetically 
arranged, of all the Patrons of Dignities, Rectories, dm. of the 
Church of England and Iretand— The Etymological Spelling-Book, 
by Henry Butler, author of Gradations In Reading and Spelling— 
Inductive Grammar, by an Experienced Teacher.— A View of the 
Scripture Revelations sonss reh i g a Future Stale, laM bate his 
Parishioners, by a Country Fate— Enter Amuemnents, or the 
Beauties of the Heavens Displayed, for the Year 1850— The Olive 
Branch, a Religious Annual for 1830, in Prose and Verses with a 
portrait of the Rev. R. Gordon— Na IV. of the Domestic Gardener’s 
Manual, and English Botanist's Companion— A new edition of Smart's 
Horace, the English translation oorreeted and Improved— A Treatise 
on Atmospheric Electricity, by John Mutiny. F.S.H.— Refl e cti ons 

on Insanity and iU anpM pfogrem aaMOgrial CbMH In Britain, con- 
sidered in a Legal and Medical Point of View, by Charles Donne, 
Esq. surgeon.— A Dissertation on Anatomy, Physiology, and Patho- 
logy, by H. W. Dewhavst, Esq. surgeon, fee— By the same author, a 
Series of Engravings of the Human Boom and Mute, for the use 
of Artists and Students! an Essay on the minute Anatomy and 
Physiology of (he Organs of Vision in Man and Animate} and a 
Series of Coloured Engravings of the Horses Foot. 

Pmcn or FoaaieN Books— The abuses of bookselling importers 
are weU known to ttetarymeo, and the heavy percentage which 
they are too apt to daim. H tea curious foot, that an racdlent series 
of Japanese pteate. now in the course of pubUsatteu at Brussels, and 
sold by the London publishers at tbs price of 18a. per Number, has 
been furnished to two gentlemen In this city, by Mr Clsrke, for 12n 
W« wish that some Westminster Reviewer, or any person who has 
access to correct information, would take up this m a t t er . 

Tam O’Shantsr at Law— Mr Thom engaged to ftmteh copies 
of his Tam (YSbanter and floutsr Johuis, togathsr with figures of 
the Landlord and Landlady, to the tel of C a s ri l ls A Mr Dick sub* 
sequently bespoke copies of the whole four. Thom completed the 
statnm oteed by the Eari, and then eonuMoeed another Landlady, 
which, plowing him better than the first, be shipped it along with tha 
other thsae for the noble Lord. Mr Disk lays claim to tha lady. The 
matter has come before the Second Division of the Court of Section 
—Mr Jeffrey for the artist and the Earl, Mr Cockburn for the pur- 
suer. The case was to have been argued on Wednesday, but was de- 
ferred, in hopes that the parties might be Induced to come to a com- 
promise. 

Fin* Arts.— The Directors of the Institution have allotted two 
thousand pounds for the purchase of old printings. What do the 
members Intend to make of them whan they have got them? Lock 
them up with the models of the Duka of York’s statue ? Or leave 
them lying about the Exhibition Room, like Lord Elgin's ate, for 
the doorkeeper to deposit hteeoat and hat, or the housemaid her 
mop upon?— We understand that the IntiHutlon is to have no Ex- 
hibition this year, notwithstanding the report to tbs contrary— We 
regret to bear that two of our most talented aitlsti, Memm Maedo 
nald and W. Simpson, have it in contemplation to transfer tbrir rati- 
dense to London. 

The Six-Fret Club— The Animal Dinner of this Club took 
ptec* on Saturday last tn the Waterloo Hotel,— 61r Walter Seott la 
the Chrir— Henry G. Ball, Esq* Croupier. Upwards of eighty gen- 
tlemen were prarent, and th# evening was spent In the most enthu- 
siastic and plaasant manner. Professor Wilson ceotrttmttag not a 
little to the general stock of s nj oyment W# are glad to obwrvethat 
our tall friends seem to have a datidad taste for m e nta l as well as for 
oosposaal fttosef strength. 

Tan Edtnbvron Disconarvs Aim LmmABV Snot sty. —W e 
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are glad to perceive, by an advt rti ismmt In last Saturday’s Journal, 
that this society seems now to be fairly established. It meets every 
Wednesday evening for the dtecnsrioa of a literary question; and. 
once a-month, a night is set apart for hearing the productions of the 
members, whether in prose or verse. We certainly think that me- 
chanics and others may banefit by this society, especially if a few pe* 
sons of experience and judgment taka the lead in ite prooeeffi^. 

ThiScottisk Academy— Rathar a long lettar has appeared in 
the Weekly Journal, In answer to the short article upon this subject 
which we published last Saturday. We have no inclination to con- 
tinue the con t rover s y at present Unlike the writer to the Weekly 
Journal, we abjure the idea of becoming partisans either on one side 
or other. We Mated what we knew to be the simple facts of the 
case, solely with a desire to do justice t and now, for the sake of all 
conce rn ed, we advise that the late disputes should be buried fas obH- 
▼ioo as soon as possible, 

Theatrical Gossip— Charles Kemble has written a mrio-dfama, 
which, by all accounts, appears to be rather a heavy concern. It is 
called " The Royal Fugitive, or the Rights of Hospitality.’’ If we 
are not mis tak en, this piece was acted hem some two yean ago. and 
damned/ but we behove we may my, without any undue national 
vanity, that a play may be damned here, and yet succeed very well 
in London— Charles Kemble has quarrelled with Kean, who gene- 
rously offered to play six nights for the benefit of Covent Garden, 
but very naturally requested permission to choose his own nights 
He chose the Moodays, Wadnaadays, and Fridays; but there being 
the evenings a* whfch Miss Kerabte plays JuMet, they were refused 
to him. Kean, therefore, ac ra p t a d of an en ga gem e nt at Drury Lana. 

! The worst of the mate is, that the London critics abuse Kean, and 
see nothing selfish or eoooeited in the conduct of Charles Kemble. 
We beg to hint to Mr Kemble that he had better take caret we know 
him to have given serious oteee this mason In more partus than 
one— 1 The elephant whish Mrewe Matthews aud Yatoa have engaged 
for the liMpM has asrived to I.oudau from Parte, after rather a 
rough passage across the ebaunri, during which she was much trou- 
bled with s ea- ti c kiw . An insurance on her was effected at Lloyd's 
for L.4000, and her freight amounted to L.15. Her age is about 
twenty, and her manners are mid to be extremely dodla. She is ex- 
pected to prove a star of the first magnitude. ** Quam pares andeo- 
tia gullitur mundus."— Young Kean is playing with an English com- 
pany at tha Hague— French plays are to commence at the English 
Opera House in January— A certain Signor Venafra has taken the 
C al e do n ia n Theatre for a few nights, and is to produce a series of 
ballets. We believe he and Ms company have been In Glasgow— If 
Mr Murray had some new soeoes printed lately, why doss he not pro- 
duoe them?— The Theatrical Fund Co mmitt ee have fixed the 29th 
of January for their public dinaei. The affeirs of the fond are pros- 
pering. 


Weekly List or Performances. 

Not. $8— Dw. 4. 

Sat. FlrfbUut, 9/ Rorina, 

Mon. Venice Pre f er re d, Brother 4 Niter, 4 Reb he t n Cream, 
Tuns. WVHom Tett, 4 The Noyadee, 

Was. FlryMme, 4 The Youthful foirs, 

Truro. Kf*g John, No! 4 Th* Negate 

Fri. Venke Pr eferr e d , WifUam Ttompree, 4 Obi, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sbvrral new works have bean motived too late to be noticed this 


The iwmmmrimltoa from Derwent Conway is la typea— We have 
received the letter of our friend '* W. D." of Gukborough, and shall 
attend to it— The oammunioation from •* F." shall be Inserted in our 
next Sliffbrs— The article by “ M. O. F." of Glasgow will not 
suit us— Wa are amused with what is mentioned to us by " Anti-Pla- 
giarist," but cannot stoop to taka any notice of it— The cammuaku- 
tionfrom an Aberdeen correspondent, concerning the late Mr Charles 
Hacket of Inveramsay, win be of service to us— “ Reminiscences" 
by •* M." shall have a place. If we can find room. 

The verses •* To a Burr Thistle," the lines entitled ** The Con- 
tents ef my own Pocket," and the ** Imitation of a Morteao Baited," 
have found favour la our eyes, and will probably appaar erelong.— 
All the following poems, the very reading of which cost us no slight 
labour, must, for the prese n t, lie over i—** The Row of the Vate,"— 
“ Forget-Me-Not, by Delta,"—** Song, to the tune of * Taste Ufe's 
glad moments,’,”—** To Mary,"—** The Dear One,*—** Moonlight,” 
— ** The P lighted Bride,”—** The Wager— Love and Time*"— and 
** The 8tud«nt, a Parody." 
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[Now 56. December 5, 1829.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Scienoe, and the Arte . 


THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL and NA- 

* VAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. Price 
2i. fid. 

Contents: Advance after the Battle of Vittoria— The Rogniat 
Controversy, with M arbors and Napoleon’* Observations -Capture 
of Cura^oei Sir Charles Brisbane and Sir James Athol— l ih- 
ments in the Navy— Hydrography i Works of the late Captain < ree 
Vancouver, R.N.— Sketch of the Service of the late Major rrt 
Beaver— Lieut. Haniy’s Travels in the Interior of Mexico- 1 res 
in the North Atlantic— Narrative of the Captivity ... ft. 

Bennet, who fell into the Power of the Burmese during the late 
War— On Distances at Sea, by Lieut. W. Raj>er, R.N.- Baron Jo- 
mini's Theory of War— Lieut. -Gen. Evans on the Practicability of an 
Invasion of British India— Lieut. Rose's Travels in Southern Africa 

"~The Life of a Midshipman— First 1 uu .j§- 

spoNoavci — United Service Museum— Indian Army— Military Edu- 
cation-Sale of Commissions in the Navy— Resources of the Half- 
Pay— Editor's Portfolio, General Orders, Circulars, Courts Martial, 
dec. Ac. 

Hbney Colbubw and Richard Bbwtliy, London i and Sold by 
Bill and Bradvutb, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh, 


EMIGRATION. 


In2vols. post8vo, 18s, 

THREE YEARS IN CANADA. An Account of 

** the actual State of that Country in 1826, 18*7, and 1828. By 
JOHN MACTAGGART, Esq. Civil-Engineer in the Service of the 
British Government. 

" Mr Mactaggart was the person selected by Government, at the 
recommendation of Mr Rennie, for making surveys of this import- 
ant country, and he has produced ample testimony of his services 
during the three years he was in the colony. In there two volumes, 
the author has compressed a grant deal of curious and useful infor- 
mation, for the collection of which he had peculiar facilities. He 
has availed himself of his opportunities of knowledge with Judgment 
and seal, and his work is useful to the politician, the emigrant, the 
merchant, and the planter, as well as to the man of science.— Horn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Printed for Hkxry Colburn and Richard Bxntlky, London : 
Rbll and Bradvutb, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh ; and John 
Cumkino, Dublin. 


STATUARY. 

HEROIC GROUP OF THREE FIGURES. 

To Close on the 1 5 th December. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION ROOMS 

are now OPEN for the Exhibition of a Group of 
THREE COLOSSAL FIGURES, 

Sculptured by Mr LAWRawri Macdonald, 

and representing AJaa bearing the dead body qf Patroetme, and oom- 
batinga Trqjan Warrior. 

Admittance, Is. : Season Tickets, 3s,— Open from 10 a. m . till 
dusk. 

Edinburgh, 1829. 


FOR THE PREVENTION OR REMOVAL OF 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, &c. 

■RUTLER’S ACIDULATED LOZENGES OF 

CAYENNE are particularly recommended for Sore Throat, 
Enlargement of the Tonsils, Relaxation of the Uvula and Mem- 
branes of the Throat, and consequent Hoarseness, so prevalent at 
this season of the year. 

They have been found of great utility by persons who are in the 
habit of speaking in public ; and the highest testimony in the musi- 
cal world has been advanced in their favour, especially when, from 
continued exertion of the voice, or the influence of a humid atmo- 
sphere, the membranes have become relaxed, and diminished in 
their tone. <• 

These Lozenges are also recommended as a refreshing stimulus 
during Add sports, or any unusual exertion. 

Prepared by Messrs Butlkr. Chemists to his Majesty* M, Lower 
Sackvilie Street, Dublin, and 73. Prince's Street, Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by their name and address in the labels which are af- 
fixed on the tops of the Boxes,) may be obtained of the princijaal 
Druggists in the country ; of whom also may be had, their ANT- 
AC1D LOZENGES of QUININE, for relieving Heartburn, Flatu- 
lence, Indigestion, and giving tone to the Stomach, 2s. and is. 6d. 
per Bob. 


Just published, 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. XCIX. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Lord King's Lift of John Look* 

2. Mrs Felicia Homans' Poetry. 

3. French Commercial System. 

1 Memoirs of Lady Fanahawe. 

5 . The nymntinf Historians. 

6. Utilitarian Theory of Government, and the “ Greatest Happi- 

ness Principle." 

7. American Literatura— Dr Channfng; 

8. Vegetable Physiology.— Dutrochct, Da Candolle, and Mrs 

9. Burekhardfs Travels in Arabia, 

10. Library of Useful Knowledge. — Farmer’s Series. 

11. M. Cousin's Course of Philosophy. 

12. AuldJo’s Ascent to the 8ununtt or Moot Btac. 

13. Flaxman's Lectures on Soulpturew 

14. History and P rese n t State of Chemical Science.— Bersellns, 

15. New Preoch'Ministry. 

Longman, Ribs, Obmx, Bbown, and Gbhrw, London t and 
Adam Black, Edinburgh. 

~~ ~ ~ This day It published, ~ 

By THOMAS CLARK, 38, George’s Street, 

Price Six Shillings, 

No. IX. or 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW. 

rOMTKVTS. 

1. Jean Paal Friedrich Richter. 

2. History of the Diamond. 

3. The French Ministry. 

4 . Wencks Study of Civil Law In Bagdad. 

5. Animal Magnetism. 

6. The Brothers Stolberg. 

7. Dumont's Bcntham on Judicature. 

8. Nioollnl. , 

9. Montaigne. 

10. The Police. 

11. Rabyt State of Hungmy. 

12 to 15. Short Reviews of the newest ClaiMeM, German, French, 
and Spanish Publications. 

London t Black, Young, A Young. Edinburgh t Thomas Clark. 


This day, prioa Two Shillings, 

EAST INDIA AND CHINA TRADE. 

A REVIEW, of the Arguments and Allegations 

which have been offered to Parliament against the renewal of 
the East India Company's Charter. 

' * - ErvTwoHAM Wilson, 88, Royal Rxchang* 


Just published. 

In a neat poeket volume, price Si. fid. 

fJOMPOSmON and PUNCTUATION familiarly 

v explained, for those who have neglected the study of Grammar. 
By Justan Bn B NAN. 

Sold by EvriNOKAM Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. London. 

For a favourable opinion of this work, tot this Journal, Nov, 
14 , No. 53. 

This day la published. 

Printed on the best large Poet, la 4to, price, small edition, sewed, 
fe— Half-bound, 4s. 0dv— Enlarged, fib— Extra- enlarged, 9s. 

RICHARDS’S UNIVERSAL DAILY REMEM- 

X1( BRANCER for 1830, oorapristng a Diary for Memoranda, Ap- 
pointments, Bills due, fee. i and a variety of Authentic Information, 
adapted to the use of Attorneys, Bankers, Merchants, Gentlemen, 
and all Men of Bustnesa. 

Edinburgh t Published and sold by Conbtablk and Co.. 19, Wa- 
terloo Placet and may be had of all other Booksellers and Stationers 
in the Kingdom. 


THE MUSICAL GEM, 

A SOUVENIR FOR 1830. 

Price 18*. 


and Blue Morocco, with Gold Device and Gilt Edges, and Embel- 
lished with She highly-finished Lithographic Drawing* by the mote 
cele brated Artists: tootadinf Portraits of Madame Malihraa end 
Mdlle. Sontag, which are considered the best likenesses that have yet 

* P ftom the very great success that has hitherto attended the sale of 
The MUSICAL GEM, the Proprietors of this elegant Annual have 
been induced to have new Drawings executed of Madame Malibran 
and Mdlle. Sontag, in order that the ftiture impressions may be equal 
to the first. 

Published by Mom Ac Lavhww, 28, New Bond 8treet, London j 
and to be had of all Music and Booksellers In the-Unltod Kingdom. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VIIL (being the 

COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE), U Just publish'd. 
John Murray, {Albemarie Strest, Londsn. 


ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Prapwtn, fbr puWintloii, 

DEDICATED, BT TERMISSIOX, 

TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

A GENUINE AND ORIGINAL PORTRAIT 

OP 

ROBERT BURNS, 

? MKTBD IN 1786 , BT THB LATE ME PETEE TATLOR, 
AND 

FINISHED IN THE FIRST STYLE OF LINE ENGRAVING, 

BY MR JOHN HORSBURGH. 

Size of the Print, 7£ by 9 inches. 

prints, Ua. 

PROOFS ON FRNNCH PAPER, • • • L.1, 1*. 

PROOPS ON INDIA PAPER, • L.1, 5*. 

PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, RRPORR WRITING, L.1, 8s. 

To be delivered strictlv in the order of Subscription, and to be 
ready about the middle of April, 1430. 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietor, by Constaelr and Co. 
19, Watmloo Place ; and Moon, Boys, and Graves, PrintssUers to 
hit Majesty, London. 

EXTRACTS PROM TESTIMONIALS, 

(The Originals of which lie with the Publishes.) 

FrOm Sir Walter Scott. Bart. 

“ I am much gratified by the sight of the Portrait of Robert Burns. 
I saw that distinguished Poet only once, and that many years since; 
and being a bad marker of likenesses and recollector of faces, 1 should, 
in any ordinary case, have hesitated to offer my opinion ujxin the re- 
semblance, especially as I make no pretension to judge of the Fine 
Arts. But Bums was so remarkable a man, that his features remain 
impressed on my mind, ’as if I had seen him Only yesterday ; and I 
could not hesitate to recognise this Portrait as a striking resemblance 
of the Poet, though it had been presented to me amid a whole exhi- 
bition." 

From Mrs Bums. 

" lam requested to rive my opinion regarding the Portrait of my 
late husbsM. painted by Peter Taylor. I waa not a ware that ano- 
ther original Portrait had been taken, but the one In my n o n— l oo 
by Nasmyth s but after seeing this one, I have no hesitation in sta- 
ting my belief thatMt is original. The bkeoesa to tbe upper part of 
the face is very striking." 

From Joint Symc, Esq. 

“ I consider thf likeness very fetthftil. Tbe note, eyes, and blow, 
are particularly well delineat'd; but the lower part of the bee Is 
fuller than the Poet's was when I knew him." 

From Mrs Thomson, Dumfrics--formerly Miss Jess 
Lewars . 

"Iam quite satisfied that the Picture is a correct, and even Mil- 
king likeness of Burns. I recognised it in a moment; and [ must 
say it recalls to my mind completely the appearance of the Poet, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted during the latter yean of his HA. 
1 prefer it greatly to Mr Nasmyth’s Portrait. Indeed, there can be 
no question that it is the better of the two. After Mr Burns got into 
bad health, he was thinner about the lower part of the face; but still 
I am of opinion that the likeness, even in this respect, must have 
been correct at the time it was taken." 

From Miss Dunlop, daughter of the Poofs esteemed 
Friend. 

** Miss Dunlop was in the habit of seeing ths Poet frequently from 
the time of his first publication at Kilmarnock, till the time of his 
deeth, and his wes not a fkce to be forgotten. Yet since then, it has 
not been placed so brightly before her * mind's eye,' as on opening 
tbe box containing this Portrait.’' 

From Mrs Madehose, ( darinda.) 

“ I return you the fine Portrait of Burns, taken Arom the life, by 
the late Mr Peter Tsylor, his early friend. In my opinion, it is tbe 
most striking likeness of thegrast Poet I have ever seen; and I say 
this with the more confidence, having a perfect recollection of his 
appearance." 

From Peter Hill, Esq. 

** I beg to return to you the Portrait of my old friend Robert 
Bums, and feel much pleasure In having seen it. In tbe opinion of 
both Mrs Hill afid myself, die picture bean a strong resemblance to 
the Poet, such as he was when ne first visited Edinburgh." 

From David Bridges , Esq. 

" In reference to tbe Portrait of Bums, I beg: to mention, that my 
acquaintance with the Poet was limited to tbe last four yean of hu 
life. This Picture was printed in 1786, when Burns was in fan 
rigour; but. In my orimbn, it exhibits a strong liken ws of him iu 
his quiet moments, and unquestionably is tbe best Portrait of Burns 
I have ever seen." 

From Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Eeq. 

" You desire me to give my opinion of tbe Portrait of Burns yon 
some time ago sent to me. 1 think it extremely like him, and that 
there can be no doubt about its authenticity. The first time I saw 
Burns, was shortly after he wrote the letter to my fether, printed in 
Dr Curries edition ofhia worke-he was then oUfcr4o9ki«g then Ms 
age, ad handsome." 


41, St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
1st Dec. 18t9. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

NEW EDITION, 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


II OB ROY, Vol. L, forming Vol. VIL of this 

Edition, has just been published, price 5s. 

Vol. II., being the Completion of this 

Novel, (Vol. VIII. of the Edition,) will appear on the 1st of January. 

WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, and The 
ANTIQUARY, each in 9 vols., and forming Vols. I., II., IIL, IV.. 
V., and VI., of the New Edition, are again reprinted. 

The TALES of MY LANDLORD, Vol. I., (Vol. 

IK. of the New Edition,) will appear on the 1st of February, 1830. 

The Publishers have tbe satisfaction of announcing diet this 
volume is illustrated with designs by Wilkie. 

OLD MORTALITY, Vol. II., by Cooper and 

Burnet. 

The HEART of MID-LOTHIAN, by Burnet, 

Stephanoft Kidd, and Fraser. 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, by Stothard, 
E. Landseer, Stephanoff, and Farrier. 

The LEGEND of MONTROSE, by Clint and 

BoxalL 

••• This New Edition of the Wavertey Novels having at this early 
stage qf its progress attained a degree qf success unprecedented in the 
Annals qf IAUrature, the Proprietors have the pleasure qf statin g. 
that they are in consequence enabled to bring forward duplicate 
Engravings on Stkbl, of the whole designs of the respective Artiste . 
This course has been adopted , that every purchaser may depend on 
receiving undoubted good impressions, notwithstanding the very large 
number printed* 

Pubitahed by Gadell and Co. Edinburgh ; and Sold by every 
Bookseller jn Great Britain and Ireland. 

As above may be had, 

Noe. V. and VI. of Mr SKENE’S SKETCHES, 
in royal 8vo and royal 18mo, price Is. 6d. and Is. each, illustrative 
of ROB ROY. Also Nos. L to IV. Illustrative of WAVERLEY and 
GUY MANNERING. 


MEXICO. 

In 1 voL 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations. 16a. 

T.IEUTENANT HARDY’S TRAVELS IN THE 

^ INTERIOR OF MEXICO, in 1896, 7. and 8. 

Printad for Henry Colburn and Richard Bbntlry, Londons 
and Sold by Bril and Bradfutb, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh ; and 
by all Booksrileis, 


UXDIR THB SANCTION OF THE EXECUTORS 
OF 

MR JEFFERSON. 

Just published, 
la two vols. 8 vo, tla. 

THE MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, and 

A PRIVATE PAPERS of 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Late President of the United States. 

Edited by 

THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH. 

Printed for Messrs Colburn and Bintlbv, London; and Sold 
by Bbll and Bradputm, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


Ini VoL 

T.IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 

** LOCKE. By LORD KING. 

With Extracts from hit Journals and other unpublished MSS., and 
comprising LETTERS of Lord ShAftesbury, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
Earls of Sunderland. Pembroke, Monmouth, Peterborough. Ac. Ac. 

“ A valuable addition to what Is already known respecting a man 
of whom England has good reason to be proud."— Times. 

“A work which must ever remain a standard book in English 
Libraries."— Liferary Gazette. 

" The Life of the celebrated John Locke, just published by Lord 
King, is one of the most important additions ever made to our na- 
tional literature. The Journal, the Common-Place Book, and the 
inedited Writings of tbe illustrious Philosopher, which have descend- 
ed to Lord King as a branch of the Family, are invaluable."— 
Globe. 

Printed for Hrnry Colburn and Richard Bbntlry, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London; and sold by Bbll and Bradputi, 6, 
Bank Street, Edinburgh; and by all Booksellers. 


Edinbumb: Published for tbe Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robnbobon A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Currt, 
jnn. A Co., Dublin; Hurbt, Chance, A Co. London ; and by 
•U Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout 
tbe United Kingdom. 

Price 6 d. or Stamped, and sent free by poet, lOrf. 

Printed by Ballaxttnb a Co. Paui'i Work, Ceno ng ate. 
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Or all earthly enjoyments, music it the purest. There 
are some which are more intellectual, and others which 
are more intensely sensual ; but music stands alone in 
the power which it exercises over human nature, and by 
appealing to that delicate and mysterious part of our con- 
stitution whieli no anatomist has ever described — no me- 
taphysician ever explained — binds in its silken chains all 
ranks, and tribes, and generations. The question, why a 
certain succession of quick or slow notes should thrill 
through the frame, and peuetrate the soul, with so si- 
multaneous and universal an effect, is one which it is im- 
possible to answer ; but the fact remains unalterable. 

They who are bold enough to avow that they experience 
little delight from music, are objects more of pity than 
of blame. We have invariably observed that they are 
persons of a coarse, querulous, or vulgar temperament, 
— persons whose souls and hearts, if they have any, are 
imprisoned within a dungeon of gross flesh, and whose 
tastes are as uncultivated as their minds are unembel- 
lished. Look, on the contrary, at him or her whose 
finer nature is attuned to every sound of melody ; there 
is a depth of feeling, of love, and of gentleness in their 
very voice, which wins upon you even before you see or 
know the speaker. All that is profound in affection, all 
that is soothing in grief, all that is elevating in hope, all 
that is delicious in joy, — all this, and much more, may be 
best communicated through the medium of music. The 
very memory of an air that has been heard long ago, or 
far away — in happier years, in early youth, or in a dis- 
tant land, is capable of communicating a joy, equalled, 
perhaps, by no other. What brings so freshly back into 
the heart all that the heart has most loved, as music ? A 
song — a little simple 9ong — poured into the dull ear of 
age, may carry even the most aged out of their infirmi- 
ties, away from the feeblenesses and the privations of the 
present hour, back to the rosiest days of childhood, and 
they may dream that they once more bound along the 
breezy hill, or, in all the happiness of exuberant health, 
glide through the merry dance. A song — a little simple 
song — breathed beneath the casement of the exile and the 
captive, may transport him in a moment to the land of 
liif nativity, may bring cool and welcome tears from his 
eyes, wearied out with watching, 

“ Whilst recollections, sad hut sweet, 

Arise and disappear.” 

These are the trite and commonplace results of music. 
There is nothing which it does not illuminate with a 


light richer than that of the setting sun. To the highest 
and the lowest it lends an additional grace ; — it paints 
the lily, and it gilds refined gold. The peasant girl at 
her cottage-door singing her mountain-melodies, far up 
among the Alpine heights, smooths down the rugged fea- 
tures of the scene, and pours out a flood of human sym- 
pathies upon the rocks and snows of ages. The noble 
maiden, seated upon her castle walls, whose ancestral 
towers look far over dale and down, never appears more 
worthy of her rank and lofty lineage, than when to the 
viewless air or to the stars of night, she gives forth the 
full soul of harmony. The music and the singer reflect 
a mutual charm upon each other ; and when did even 
Shalcspeare paint a finer picture, or pay a nobler compli- 
ment, than when he compared the tones of a loved voice 
to 


- “ Ditties highly penn’d, 


Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 

With ravishing division, to her lute !'* 

It is a happy proof of the refinement of the age, that 
now-a-days the undisguised and unblushing hater of music 
Is unknown. The wish to avoid a charge of insensibility, 
in this respect, has perhaps forced some to seek for refuge 
under the mask of affectation ; and it is not nnusual to 
detect the pretended amateur yawning in the very midst 
of his plaudits. Yet, as a judicious writer has well re- 
marked, “ the very existence of this affectation proves the 
preponderance of opinion, among the refined part of so- 
ciety, in favour of music** and as the ear becomes well 
trained, and a knowledge of the principles of the science 
is acquired, music will make the proper impression, and 
not convey the merely indefinite physical pleasure which 
animals are said to derive from it, in common with man- 
kind.” Were it for no other reason than the influence 
which music exercises over female manners and disposi- 
tions, and consequently over those of men, its cultivation 
could not be too much encouraged. Conjured by the 
magic of soft tones, every natural asperity lays itself down 
and sleeps, whilst wreathed smiles, and pensive fancies, 
and hallowed associations, congregate together, like fairy 
elves in moonlight ; and all that makes life lovely, and the 
domestic circle dear, and distant friends remembered, and 
past injuries forgiven, and future pleasures anticipated, — 
all that elevates humanity, and removes that harassing 
discontent which at times creates in us a dissatisfaction 
with ourselves and all the world, — rises up like flowers, 
or rather like the incense of flowers, colouring and enrich- 
ing the surrounding atmosphere. 

But language toils and sweats in vain to compass a de- 
scription of the smallest achievement of music. • Language 
may move round music, and occasionally seem to approach 
it ; but music is a sun which absorbs into itself, and ^ives 
forth again in one ray, the united words of ages. Blessed, 
for ever blessed, be those mighty masters of the art, who 
have taken it, as it were, out of the spheres, and brought 
it down to this lower earth of oars ! And blessed, for 
ever blessed, be those gentle, delicate, and noble natures, 
who have executed what the others designed, and whose 
street, immortal voices— soft and low, or full- toned and 
c le a r— h ave obtained a mastery over us, which the thun- 
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der, high among the clouds, the ocean, roaring from its 
cayerns of gloom, or the wind, sweeping the desert and 
threading the mountains, never possessed ! The key to 
man’ll moot glorious hopes lies in music. That we are 
capable of enjoying poetry, is nothing wonderful; for 
whatever presents a distinct and tangible idea to the mind, 
creates a pleasurable sensation, — the necessary reward of 
an intellectual exertion ; and wherever there are words, 
there is a reference to something defined and material. 
But music possesses in itself no ideas, yet is it the parent 
of a million. In its very nature it is aerial and impalpa- 
ble, yet what food did we ever eat, what liquid did we 
ever drink, which so immediately affected our whole con- 
stitution ? Can we for a moment suppose that any sen- 
sual and material appetite would find its food in music ? 
yet there is a part of our nature which does find its food 
in music. What is the conclusion ? It is, that music 
bus to do with the soul, and with the soul alone. 

There are, of course, various kinds of music ; but the 
whole may he pretty safely classed under three great 
heads : — the music which speaks to the understanding, — 
the music which speaks to the heart, — and the music 
which speaks to both. Under the first class, we compre- 
hend all those pieces of learned contrivance, which, while 
they display the ingenuity and labour of the composer, 
are more like mathematical problems, measured by line 
and rule, than a succession of sounds appealing to the 
passions. It was not the older composers alone who de- 
lighted in these exercises ; — Kalkbrenner, Pixia, and 
Moschdes, are men of the same order, posse ss ing a great 
deal of science, and deriving intellectual enjoyment from 
its possession — but with as little feeling (in the better sig- 
nification of the word) as one of their own instruments. 
By the second kind of music — that which speaks to the 
heart alone — we mean such simple and inartificial melo- 
dies as, though pleasing, could not take a lasting hold of 
the memory, unless strongly attached to it by some par- 
ticular associations, such as those of home and country. 
Almost all national melodies are in this predicament. It 
is not the music alone that endears them to us, for that 
is in many cases too simple and monotonous, and even 
rude ; it is, that we have been accustomed to hear them 
in the midst of all that we love, and that they become, 
therefore, memorials of past happiness. There can be no 
doubt that it is to the third species of music — that which 
appeals both to the heart and the head — that we must 
look for its highest triumphs; and for those strains, 
which, when heard, even for the first time, and undor 
any circumstances, and in any country, take the listener 
captive at once, and rouse into energy all the varying 
emotions of his nature. To men such as Handel, Mosart, 
Hadyn, Beethoven, and Weber, belongs this mighty 
spell. Before their compositions, the music-mad pas- 
sages of the Canons are no more thought of, and the 
pretty unadorned airs of the mere beginner fede away 
into insignificance ; — music asserts her power, assumes 
her golden throne, extends her all-touching sceptre, and 
the nati o ns bow down before her. 

This is a long preamble to the more immediate su^ject- 
mattar of this article ; hut we could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of expressing, however feebly, the Intensity^ our 
feelings regarding music, fe elings in which we are cer- 
tain our readers will participate, for most of them, like 
u>> must owe te music some of the happiest hours of their 
existence. Let us then chronicle the feet for them, as 
well as for ourselves. Whether it may have been upon 
the tented field, in the solemn cathedral, in the glittering 
and crowded theatre, alone, er with a multitude, from 
the full-eheired orchestra, er the lips of one we loved, at 
the banquet-hour, b e ne at h a thousand lights, or in the 
summer-glen, with the meridian moon smiling from a 
atari sa s sky,— oh ! wherever, er whenever, it may have 
bean heard, never let it be forgotten that music has fallen 
upon our spirit like the light of Paradise upon her who 
•food without the gate. 


The three works, whose titles we have copied above, 
are a new species of publication, taking their rise from, 
and sqggmted bp, the success ef the literary 
Thsir contents oenrist principally of original music, both 
vocal and instrumental, calculated for the meridian of 
the drawing-room, and well suited to afford both amuse- 
ment and improvement to all who take delight in this 
fa sc in a ting art. In point of external appearance and em- 
bellishment, the whole three are a good deal like each 
other, and they are aU elegant and attractive. We shall 
go over, a little more in detail, the contents of each. 

Apollo's Gift , or the Musical Souvenir, is edited by 
two gentlemen of acknowledged musical reputation, Cle- 
ment! and Cramer. It is embellished with five lithogra- 
phic drawings, exceedingly spirited and distinct. These 
entitled, “ Arlhgarvan," “ Venice, by Moonlight,” and 
“ The Moorish M aide n, ” are three of the best speci- 
mens of the art we have seen* The contents of the vo- 
lume are cl a ss e d under the two heads of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. In the first department, the best 
pieces are these ; — “ The Song of Harold Harfeger,” 
the words by Sir Walter Scott, and the music by Mr 
John Thomson, of Edinburgh. We have seen no com- 
position by Mr Thomson which pleases us more than 
this ; it is remarkably bold and spirited, (particularly In 
the first part,) and, what is always of importance, the 
music is admirably adapted to the words: — “ Placa gli 
8degni tuoi,” — Italian words, set to a beautiful duet of 
Cherubino, every-way worthy of the gifted author of 
“ Credel Perch©.” Cherubioo’s music seldom fells to 
charm. We remember the delight with which we heard 
his overture to " Anacreon” enoored at the first musical 
festival here : — “ Lutxow’s Wild Hunt,” translated by 
Mr George Hogarth, from the German, the music by 
Weber. Weber was the Lord Byron of modem muaic. 
His M Lutzow's Hunt” is a splendid piece, but it should 
be heard only with the original German words, which 
make the effect wild and impressive in the highest de- 
gree. A harp accompaniment Is also a great improve- 
ment, and gives a fine, full, swelling sound to the whole. 
Few tilings are more to he lamented by the lovers of 
music than Weber’s premature fete. He had a genius 
and a style which have died with him ; and which, for 
originality of conception and vigour of execution, we 
scarcely expect to see equalled again in our time: — “ The 
MoorUh Maiden,” composed by Horn. This is a very 
delightful little melody, fall of a lively archness, and with 
a character ef its own, which is a great thing in songs of 
this sort. We foretell that many a bright-eyed damsel, 
between this Christmas and the next, will sing this song 
to her lover, and the smiling glances she will fling to- 
wards the poor yonth as she sings, will seal his fete for 
ever. We are sorry we cannot extract the music, and 
give it a place here; but the words, which are also 
sprightly, will afford some notion of the air; and here 
they are : 

THl MOORISH MAID. 


By J, A . Wade. 


u r Oh l lullaby, lullaby, father dear !* 

Thus sigh’d a young Moorish maid, 

While a captive she loved to her bower came near, 
And whisper'd this serenade : — 

‘ Oh ! list to me, A bra! morning breaks ; 

’Twill aeon be toe late for our flight’— 

Hark 1 hark 1 Ben HeUm suddenly speaks, 

* Whose music Is this to-night ?’ 

‘ ’Tit my lullaby, lullaby, father dear,’ 

The trembling A bra said ; 

‘ I would sing yon to rest, but my lute, I fee), 
Was wrong in the sounds it play'd. 

Oh ! lullaby, lullaby, fetber dear, 

I was wrong in the sounds I play'd.' 

The lullaby soothed him, again be slept, 

Again was the serenade sung, 

The maiden for lever and father wept, 

Win* could she?— eo gentle and young ! 
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One kiss on the old man’s slumbering eyes, 

That waken'd her heart’s bert tears ; 

One look at heaven in the Moorish sides. 

And away from her land for years ; 

From her 4 lullaby, lullaby, father dear,' 

From all the fond ties of home. 

That are nothing, or little, when they are near. 

But which we regret when we roam 
Her 4 lullaby, lullaby, father dear !' 

Would oft to her fancy come." 

44 The Song of the Pilgrim” is a very graceful and flow- 
ing melody ; and the composer, Mendelshon Bartholdy, 
who visited Edinburgh a few months ago, is one of the 
moat extraordinary and accomplished young man at pre- 
sent in the musical world : — 44 We shall not meet again, 
Love,” by Mr G, Hogarth, is a very sweet composition, 
and reflects credit even on the acknowledged musical 
taste of its author : — “ La Chanteuse,” by Panaeron, la a 
light and playful ditty, finely corresponding with the 
words, which are no less so. For the sake of sunny 
France, a land to us of many delightful reminiscences, 
we subjoin them : 

LA CHAXTXUSE. 

44 Chanter c*est mon bonheur supreme, tra, la, la, la, la, la, 
Cheque gargon me dlt qu'il m’aime, tra, la, la, la, la, la. 

44 Oui, je me ris de leur Constance, 

De leurs tourmens, de leurs eouflrmnoe, 

Et sans pltid pour leurs chansons, 

A leurs aoupira moi je reponds, tra, la, la, foe. 

44 Ils parlent, je chante sans cease, tra, la, foe. 

4 Crovex & ma vive tendresee,’ tra, la, foe. 

4 Ah 1 d'amour mon ame ravie, 

Je veux vous aimer pour la vie, 

Maia du moins par un mot flatteur, 

Daignez approuver mon ardeur,’ tn^ la, foe. 

44 Lear amour ee change an coldre, tra, la, la, foe. 

4 Un jour vous seres moins afordre,’ tra, la, foe. 

4 Aimer e’eat une loi supreme ;* 

Me d leant ils, 4 II fiuit ou'on aims ; 

Ce ddsir un jour vous viendra, 

Male vieille alors on vous dira,’ tra, la, la, la, foe.” 

The rest of the vocal music of this volume we do not 
consider quite so happy, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the 44 Ave Sanctissima” of poor R. A. Smith, who had a 
fine perception of the calmer and gentler beauties of mu- 
sical composition. Knapton's air, entitled 44 Youth re- 
newed,” is not at all in keeping with Montgomery’s words. 
Both the words and the music of 44 Young Ellen,” — the 
first by Bayly, and the second by H. Philips — are com- 
monplace. — 44 Oh ! the hour to meet” is only a new ver- 
sion of 44 La Biondina;” and 44 1 knew not the world con- 
tained,” by Barnet, is a very close imitation, especially in 
the first part, of a well-known German Waits. The 
fine words by Lady Caroline Lamb, beginning 44 Couldst 
thou but know,” are very well adapted to a sweet and 
melancholy air by the Duke of Marlborough. Many of 
oar readers may have seen these words before, but we 
have a pleasure in transferring them to our pages : 

4 COULDST THOU BUT XVOW.’ 

By Lady Caroline Lamb . 

44 Couldst thou but know, but know what 'tis to w eep — 
To weep unpitied and aiooe, 

The livelong night whilst others sleep, 

Silent and mournful watch to keep, 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 

44 Couldst thou but know what ’tis to smile, 

To smile when scorn’d by every one ; 

To bide by many an artful wile, 

A heart that knows more grief than guile, 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 

44 And, oh ! if thou couldst think how drear. 

When friends are changed, apd health Is gone, 

The world would to thine eyes appear, 

If thou, like me, to none wert dear, 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. ” 


Of the instrumental music a good deal is not original, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to particularise it. The 
Introductory march for the piano-forte and flute, by Mos- 
chelles, is bold and good ; and the trio in A fiat, which it 
comprises, is also clever. There is an air by Spohr, which, 
though pretty good, is by no means one of his best. This 
composer Is much esteemed in Germany, and deserves to 
be better known here than he is. Bochsa’s adaptation 
for the harp of Rossini’s charming air, 44 Assisa a pie,” is 
good. The volume concludes with the following fac- 
similes, all of which are curious and interesting : — 
Weber’s first sketches of the Opera of Oberon ; Air by 
Mozart ; Canon by Clement! ; Musical Puzzle — to be 
read either way — by Hadyn ; and Andante by Beeth- 
oven. 

The Musical Bijou, of which the first volume was 
published last year, is in no respect inferior to Apollo* s 
Gift . Its five lithographic embellishments are all good. 
They are entitled, 44 The Arabian Steed,” 44 The Exiled 
Knight,” 44 The Bridal Morn,” 44 The Parting,” and 
44 The Presentation Plate.” The literary contents are 
yet more varied and ambitious, several prose tales being 
introduced, and some poems which are not set to music. 
The contributors, both to the literary and musical de- 
partments, are numerous and highly respectable. The 
following song by Bayly, not unsuccessfully set by Raw- 
lings, is the first in the volume : 

POETS, BEWAEX ! 

By Thomas Haynes Bayly . 

41 Poets, beware ! never compare 
Woman with aught in earth or in air ; 

Earth may be bright, air may be light, 

Bnt brightness and lightness in woman unite. 

Can vou suppose eyes are like sloes, 

Or that her blushes resemble the rose ; 

Where shall we seek for sloes that can speak. 

Or roses that rival an eloquent cheek ? 

44 Surely you ne’er saw lilies so fair 

As the forehead that peeps through the carls of her hair ! 

Surely her lips red rubies eclipse 

The coral 9he wears, and the nectar she sips ! 

Birds, in the spring, sweetly may sing, 

But woman sings better than bird on the wing : 

I Then, Poets, beware ! never compare 
Woman with aught in earth or in air !” 

On the whole, the instrumental music is better than 
the vocal in the Bijou. The three best songs are, 44 A 
Persian Love Song,” by J. Jolly ; 44 Helm and Shield are 
stain’d with rust,” by Bishop ; and 44 Ye stars of Night,” 
a duet by Barnett, of which the melody is sweet and 
simple, and full of feeling, the harmony good, and the 
whole within the compass of ordinary voices. The air 
of 44 The Exiled Knight” is not melancholy enough, but 
the symphonies are good, and partake more of the cha- 
racter of the words than the song itself. 44 Stay, Time, 
stay,” is light and rather elegant; but the accompani- 
ment is deficient. The 44 Air Espagnol” is pretty ; and 
there are some clever passages in 44 Rest ye, rest ye, rapid 
streams,” by Rod well. Of the instrumental music, our 
favourites are the 44 Waltz,” by Burrowes, which is ex- 
ceedingly graceful. The first part is not so good as the 
second, and the third is more elegant than either. The 
fourth part, commencing in the key of Q, is all good : — 
44 Air, with Variations,” by J. W. Holder, which is easy 
and flowing, and the passages lie well to the hand ; — 44 Rondo 
and Polacca,”by Herz, in which the subject is well chosen, 
44 Dorm ex, dormez,” being a favourite French afar, and 
the Polacca which follows, an approved Spanish air ; the 
arrangement also is good, and the composition not so dif- 
ficult as Herz’s music generally is : — 44 Divertimento, 
introducing a fairy march,” by Kiallmark, light and 
pretty : — And 44 Duet for thePiano-forte,”by Kalkbretwer, 
which is exceedingly good, and full of fine modulations. 
In speaking of the songs, we omitted to mention a 44 Ro* 
mance” by Rossini, adapted to French words by id, Jouy. 
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Though difficult to do justice to, it is one of the best com-! i 
positions in the volume. The accompaniments are very] I 
fine, and the whole is more in Weber’s than in Rossini’s: 
usual style. Before quitting the Musical Bijou, we can-j 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting the following/ 
beautiful little poem by Mrs Hemens, which, we observe, 
is reprinted from the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine : 

FAREWELL TO WALES. ' ( 

By Mrs Hemans. 1 

u The voice of thy streams in my spirit I bear— * 

Farewell ! and a blessing be with thee, green land ! 

On thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain air, 

On the strings of the harp, and the minstrel's free hand ! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is shed. 

Whilst I leave thee, oh ! land of my home and my dead ! 

“ I bless thee ; yet not for the beauty which dwells 
In the heart of thy hills, or the waves of thy shore ; 

And not for the memory set deep in thy dells, 

Of the bard and the warrior— the mighty of yore ; 

And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 

Green land, poet-lana of my home and my dead ! 


» I bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat, 

Where'er a lone hamlet smiles under thy skies ; 

For thy peasant hearths burning, the stranger to greet, 

For the soul that looks forth from thy children's kind 
eyes ! 

May the blessing, like sunshine, around thee be spread. 
Green land of my childhood, my home, and my dead !" 

The Musical Gem, which is edited by Messrs Ball and 
Bochsa, has six lithographic embellishments, of which 
the two most interesting are well-executed portraits of 
Madame Malibran Garcia and Mademoiselle Son tag. 
Short memoirs of both these ladies are also given. The 
notice of Garcia, which is very brief, we subjoin : 


MADAME MALIBRAN GARCIA. 


“ This highly accomplished lady is the daughter of Signor 
Garda, the well-known tenor singer, who made bis ap- 
pearance on the stage of the Italian Opera in Londpn in 
1818, and again in 1828. She was first introduced to the 

5 ub11c on the same boards, in the character of Rosins in 
l Barbiere di Seviglia in the season of 1825, when only in 
her seventeenth year, and immediately secured that enviable 
popularity which so justly distinguishes her various talents. 
In 1826, she accompanied her father to America, where 
operas were then performing at New York, in which dty 
she married Monsieur Malibran. Two years afterwards, 
she was in the highest vogue in Paris, from whence she re- 
turned to the King's Theatre in London, where she shone 
with increased lustre through the brilliant season of 1829. 
The natural gifts, and industriously-cultivated acquirements 
of this young and graceful artiste , place her at the bead of her 
laborious profession. To the acknowledged charms of voices 
face, and person, she adds mental attainments of uncom- 
mon excellence. Equally mistress of the English, French, 
Spanish, and Italian languages, Madame Malibran has is- 
sued various musical compositions, to which adence and 
public taste have affixed alike the stamp of favour. In the 
words of an eminent critic ‘ She has all the endowment, 
all the acquisition, and, above both, all the devotion and 
concentration of mind common to those strong and gifted 
individuals who rise to pre-eminence, whatever the nature 
of their pursuits.' " 


Of the songs in this volume, “ The crystal stream," by 
Barnett, Is pretty good ; “ Leonore," by Weigl, is better ; 
“ The Mountain Boy," by Walter Turnbull, is pretty, 
but not quite so original as we could wish ; “ The Vine- 
Dresser's Song" consists of words adapted to Weber's ex- 
quisite Walts, which are so completely inapposite, that 
they reflect materially upon the taste of the Editors. The 
Man of setting lively words to this beautiful and pathetic 
u a mp sst f k n a composition which breathes the very soul 
of foaling Is preposterous. Lord Byron's poem, “ I saw 
thee weep," Is very sn e ees sft dly set to music by Malibran 
— the miner, in particaler, 1s very felicitous. Among 
the instrumental musk, we are espedally pleased with 
the two Waltses by Lady William Lmmk, which are 
at once graceful and ladylike. 


On the whole, we have gone over each of these three 
volumes with very considerable satisfaction. Though it is 
not to be denied that most of the best pieces they contain 
are by foreign composers, they yet argue well of the pro- 
ficiency to which this country has now attained in ffiuaical 
science ; and the extensive sale which we trust thqy will 
find, will still farther prove, that a general desire to cul- 
tivate this most fascinating of all arts or sciences is ex- 
tending itself more and more over the kingdom. ’We 
should be glad to see one or all of these books in evgry 
drawing-room we enter. 


The History of Scotland, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. Post 8vo. Pp. 352. 
(Being Volume First of the Historical Department of 
Dr Lardnefs Cabinet Cyclopedia .) London. Printed 
for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 1830. 


We attempted, not long ago, (in reviewing the second 
series of Stories from the History of Ireland,) to express 
our notion of the peculiar characteristics of Sir Walter’s 
genius, and the manner in which knowledge arranged and 
matured itself in his mind. We do not intend to go over 
again so soon what we then said ; it will be time enough 
to repeat ourselves some five or six years hence ; we have 
not yet quite exhausted our good things. But we wish 
the reader to keep in mind, that somehow or a no t h e r , lo- 
gically or illogically, we came to the opinion, that Sir 
Walter, by a kind of inexplicable tact, generally mana- 
ged to arrive at just conclusions, although it was often 
difficult to discover the way by which he reached them. 
This peculiarity eminently fits him for the execution of 
the task he has now taken in hand, the compilation of a 
popular history of hjs native land. His style of narrative 
is admirably calculated to please that large class who, 
though reading for amusement, are contented to take In- 
struction also, provided it comes without too much labour. 
Sir Walter never interrupts the smooth progress of the work 
by a tough piece of ratiocination, or a teasing reference to 
authorities, which might induce a half wish, on the part 
of his readers, to try once in their lives to judge for them- 
selves, but which die vis inertia of their nature renders, 
both morally and physically, impossible. At the same 
time, he is to these people, what they seldom meet with, 
— a guide, in whom wiser men might repose all but im- 
plicit confidence. We know not how it is, but we feel 
convinced that our author has formed, in his own way, a 
juster notion of the history of Scotland, than men of much 
higher pretensions to acute and laborious research. Wo 
are willing to pit our historian against either of his coflo- 
horateurs , (Sir James Mackintosh and Thomas Moore,) 
and give them odds. It is impossible that either of them 
can come to time. Sir James will not be ready before the 
year 1867, — Moore not till he has finished his Life of 
Byron, and heaven only knows in what anno dommi that 
will be ! 


Sir Walter says, in his first page, — “ Our limits oblige 
us to treat this interesting sutyeet more concisely than we 
could wish, and we are, of course, under the necessity of 
rejecting many details which engage the attention and 
fascinate the imagination." This voluntary preference of 
the equable flow of a continuous narrative, to the admix- 
ture of strong lights and shadows, which, affording a rich 
harvest of sparkling quotations, are the joy of the critic, 
obliges us to pursue a line of conduct to which we are 
perhaps occasionally too much addicted — taking all the 
talk to ourselves, and leaving no vacant space for the 
author to show how he can speak. 

The present volume brings the story down to the dis- 
astrous field of Flodden, and the death of James IV. The 
previous history, according to the luminous and graphic 
details of our author, may be fitly divided into three pe- 
riods. The first extends to the accession of Maloelm 
Cean-more. This may be considered as the time during 
which the petty tribes of Scotland were massing them- 
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selves Into one nation, and every thing is extremely ob- 
scure. The remotest portion, indeed, is in utter dark- 
ness; as we approach its termination, light begins to 
break in, hut, like the first dawn of morning, it is feeble 
and uncertain. The second period extends from the ac- 
cession of Malcolm to the struggle for national independ- 
ence against Edward I. During its lapse, the Anglo- 
Norman race were spreading their power, language, and 
customs throughout the country. The government had 
remoulded itself according to the altered character of the 
people, and the original inhabitants had sunk into a se- 
condary importance. The new masters, however, had not 
contracted a local attachment to their new possessions — a 
circumstance which held out flattering hopes to the ambi- 
tion of the English kings. The third period may be 
viewed as commencing with the accession of Robert 
Bruce. The different classes had been fairly beaten into 
something like unity of sentiment and attachment to the 
country. From this time we may date the existence of 
Scotland as a nation ; and from this time our annals be- 
come clearer and more copious. 

In treating this part of our history — as far as he has 
yet gone — Sir Walter has confined himself to a history of 
the executive. We have almost no notices of the body 
of the nation, nor perhaps do many materials exist, out 
of which these more domestic annals could be constructed. 
The appreciation of the different kings and statesmen, and 
of their measures, is made with much discrimination. 
The comparisons of the respective forces of Scotland and 
England are strikingly just. 

On the whole, we have really read this work with de- 
light. There breathes throughout a spirit of fairness and 
candour, and a tempered humanity, which are the evi- 
dence of rich feeling, ripened by a long experience. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. IX. November , 

1829. London. Treuttel and Wurtz. 

The Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany. No. 

IX. November , 1829. London. Black, Young, and 

Young. 

These are good and interesting Numbers of their re- 
spective works ; and such being the case, we are in no 
hurry to ascertain which is the better, being most de- 
cidedly of the same opinion with that unquestionable 
authority, in all matters of taste and literature, Mrs Ma- 
laprop, that “ comparisons are odoriferous.'* We prefer 
giving an analysis of their contents, stating, in a few 
words, our opinion of any article that may seem to have 
peculiar claims to praise or blame, as it passes under re- 
view. We arrange the articles under the heads of the 
respective nations of whose literature they profess to 
treat. 

France . — The Foreign Review has this time assumed 
the occupation of its defunct brother, ( is it defunct ?) the 
Retrospective , and treated us to a commentary on the 
Essays of Montaigne. We class, under the same depart- 
ment of literary enquiry, (namely, the retrospective,) a 
short article, in this Journal, on a French translation of an 
old Italian chronicle, entitled “ The Convent of Bqjano 
and an equally short review in its competitor, of a His- 
tory of the Inquisition of France. Coming nearer to our 
own days, we find the leading article of the Foreign Quar- 
terly treating, in an amiable and philosophical spirit, of 
the additional light thrown upon the personal character 
of Napoleon by the Memoirs of Bourrienne ; and also re- 
buking the lies of Mery and Barthel6my, in their poem 
entitled Waterloo ; whilst the Foreign Review gives us a 
notice of the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo ; and in an 
article on the Memoirs of Vidocq, affords a spirited expo- 
sure of the character and tendency of the modern Conti- 
nental police, with an application to some late innovations 
in this department of the executive at home. The paper, 
likewise, on the new French Ministry, contains some home- 


truths. Geneva, in its moral and intellectual character, 
is so essentially French, that we may take it in here, 
and inform our readers, that they will find in the Foreign 
Review a prfots of the labours of the late Etienne Du- 
mont in the depa rtm e nt of Jurisprudence ; and, in the 
Foreign Quarterly, a sketch of his life, which is from 
the pen of Sir James Mackintosh. For information re- 
specting the present state of literary and scientific exer- 
tion in France, we must at present look to the Foreign 
Quarterly alone ; which contains a history of Phcho, the 
enterprising traveller in the Cyrenaica, with an abstract 
of his discoveries, (by Mr Gander, the Editor of the 
Eclectic Review, and also of Modern Voyages and Tra- 
vels ;) a retiew of a French Tour through the Nether- 
lands, (by Bowring ;) an instructive article on the recent 
progress of Physical Astronomy, apropos of Pont&oulant's 
“ Theorie Analytique dU Systems du Monde," (by Mr 
Galloway, a Scotchman ;) an article on Denon’s historical 
researches in the province of the Fine Arts ; and another 
on a translation of the Greek Erotic writers, now in 
progress at Paris. 

Spain. — Nobody expects much from this country just 
now. The Foreign Quarterly contains some important 
statistical details of its present condition, by Mr McCul- 
loch, the political economist; and a critical sketch of 
the dramatic works of Gorostiza, a Spanish Creole. The 
Foreign Review has three paragraphs : — One on the 
Strange Adventures of a Young Biscayan Girl of the 
16th Century ; another on a Treatise on Political Eco- 
nomy, with a particular application to the present state 
of Spain ; and the third on a Memorial by Sr. Gon- 
salez Azaola, now travelling, by order of his sovereign, 
through France, Flanders, and England, “ to ascertain 
the best method for organizing companies, which foreigners 
are invited to join, under the protection of the Spanish 
government, and with the most ample guarantees, in order 
to establish associations for working coal, iron, and other 
mines in the Peninsula.** We think that the statistical 
notices in the Foreign Quarterly, taken in connexion 
with the other facts just mentioned, are charming indica • 
tions that, disorganized and degraded though Spain may 
be, her case is not yet utterly hopeless. 

Italy. — The Foreign Quarterly has a long and inte- 
resting article on the southern dialects of Italy. It con- 
tains, likewise, a notice of the Venetian Pindemonte, the 
friend of Alfieri and Foscolo ; and avails itself of the 
opportunity afforded by the publication of the latter's 
Operette , to correct some of his misrepresentations re- 
garding his treatment in England. The Foreign Re- 
view has au article on the works of the Florentine, Nico- 
linl, a personal friend of Foscolo, calculated to throw 
additional light on modern Italian literature. 

Germany . — All the notices in both reviews respecting 
this country, are strictly literary, except some statistical 
intelligence regarding Prussia, and a retrospective glance 
at the state of the administration of justice in Hungary, 
towards the dose of the eighteenth century, in the Fo- 
reign Review. In reference to archeological knowledge, 
we find, in the Foreign Quarterly, reviews of Heeren's 
Treatise on the Politics, Intercourse, and Commerce of 
the Ancients ; and a supplementary article to that, which 
had already appeared in the same journal, on Niebuhr's 
Roman History. The Foreign has a review of Pinder*s 
Antiquarian Researches into the knowledge and esti- 
mation of the Diamond, in the different ages which have 
preceded ours ; and also notices of Matthias*s late edition 
of Euripides, and the Bonn Philologists’ edition of Syn- 
cellus and Nicephoros. To the literature of an age gone 
by, but which still continues to exercise a mighty influence 
on the intellect of the present, belong the works of Schiller, 
Richter, and the two Counts Stolberg. The dissertation 
on the “ Wallenstein's Camp" of Schiller, together with 
the copious poetical translations from that piece, (in the 
Foreign Quarterly,) are by the same masterly hand that 
some years ago favoured the public with the other two 
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parts of this trilogy. One of these extracts appeared some 
mouths ago in our own columns. We thought highly of it 
then ; hut now, that we see it along with its companions, we 
do not hesitate to say, that the translator has succeeded in 
giving to the English public a spirited and faithful ver- 
sion of a poem which we once held to be utterly untrans- 
lateeble. The Account of the Life and Writings of Jean 
Paul Richter, which forms the leading article in the Fo- 
reign Review, is by a gentleman of whose talents we have 
often taken occasion to express ourselves with much ad- 
miration. We have little doubt that he will receive both 
oar praise and blame with the same profound disregard 
which he has evinced towards praise and blame from the 
very highest authorities. Nevertheless, we cannot re- 
frain from intreating Mr Carlisle once more to try to 
write the language of common men. There has crept 
Into his style of thought, feeling, and language, an affec- 
tation of which we find no traces in his earlier writings, 
which adds nothing to the force of his really original 
views, and which is repulsive and disgusting to the 
mam of readers. We regret to see a man, who might so 
easily unbosom his rich treasure of hidden thought to his 
fellows, persist in conveying it through a medium which 
he knows to be unpalatable. The Counts Stolberg are 
worthy of attention, as the first sheep, who, in a fit of 
sentimental and mystical enthusiasm, leaped back over the 
wall which marks the precincts of the Romish fold— an 
exploit which, in consonance with the gregarious charac- 
ter of that animal, has since been followed by a numerous 
bleating and baaing herd. The Exposition of the Tenets 
of the Jesuits, by Girardet of Dresden, is meant to sup- 
ply some information of the manner in which these fa- 
thers work upon the weak heads of weak men ; but un- 
fortunately, the worthy pastor has borrowed both frets 
and arguments from Pascal’s Lettres (fan Provemgal , — 
and, what is worse, has by no m ea ns improved them by 
the process. In intimate connexion with this whimper- 
ing sect, stands the great humbug, Animal Magnetism, 
of whose mysteries a very instructive revelation is given 
in the pres e nt Number of the Foreign Review. The 
only remaining article that we have to notice In con- 
nexion with Germany, is a short review in tho last-men- 
tioned work, of a book, entitled “ A Monument to the 
Memory of Moees Mendelsohn,” the most amiable and 
enlightened Hebrew of the eighteenth century. 

Greece . — The Foreign Quarterly oontains an able ex- 
post of the history and prospec t s of the new Greek state, 
apparently from official documents. 

We thought this exhaustive, and perhaps rather dry 
analysis, of the contents of those two Reviews, the beet 
mode of proceeding, in order to convey to our readers an 
Idea of the great mast of information they contain re- 
specting Continental matters. We begin to be of opi- 
nion, that the task of opening the eyes of the English 
public to the inoooceivaMe fret, that there is such a thing 
as science and literature beyond the limits of their own 
island, will be ultimately effected by the united efforts of 
these rival works. Like dogs In oouples, after all their 
snarling and tugging, they seek one common rssting-plaee. 
They are mutual supplements. We heartily wish sue css s 
to both. 


The Young Lady's Book. A Manual of elegant Recrea- 
lions. Exercises , and Pursuits. London. Vixetdly, 
Bransten, & Co. Pp. 506. 

Tins is one of the most elegant, and, in all respects, 
one of the most appropriate and valuable publications 
which the present season has produced. The work it 
richly bound in crimson silk, and adorned with an al- 
most unaccountable number of woodcuts, executed in a 
very graceful and superior style. But it is for its In- 
trinsic and solid merits that we chiefly prize it, — for the 
immense mass of highly useful information which it con- 
tains npon all matters connected with the cultivation of 


the female mind, and the embellishment of the female 
person. Before examining them, we were afraid that 
the contents might be too light and trivial, and that they 
might he more calculated to amuss the young lady’s foncy 
or flatter her vanity, than to extend her knowledge or 
improve her taste. We have been, in this respect, moat 
agreeably disappointed. The Editor of the volume (or, 
we should rather say, the Editors, for we can scarcely 
suppose the whole to emanate from one pen,) has had for 
more important otyeols in view, and by his mode of treat- 
ing the various subjects he discusses, has proved himself 
at once a person of extensive reading, of excellent judg- 
ment, of gentlemanly breeding, and of distinct percep- 
tions regarding what constitutes the true value of thu 
female character. We do not know any way in which a 
young lady could better spend a portion of her time than 
in going through this book from beginning to end. We 
venture to say that she would rise from its perusal wiser 
and better. Neither would she study it as a task, at 
least if she had thorn dispositions, and that honourable 
ambition, which we hope all young ladles have. Though 
very for from being of a frivolous and ephemeral nature, 
•till the work is written in that pleasing, flowing, and 
almost conversational style, which irresistibly wins upon 
the attention, and communicates instruction in the most 
agreeable of all ways. 

The following sutyects are treated o£ under distinct 
heads, and all in a liberal and enlightened spirit : — Moral 
Deportment — Botany, or the Florist — Mineralogy — Con- 
chology— Entomology — The Aviary — The Toilet — Em- 
broidery — The Eecrutoiro— Painting — Music — Dancing 
— Archery — Riding— and the Ornamental Artist, un- 
der which head are comprised instructions in a great va- 
riety of elegant accomplishments, and works of art and 
Ingenuity. It may be thought that some of the above di- 
visions most necessarily he rat he r dry reading ; but none 
of -them are so. There is just enough of science intro- 
duced to make the information valuable ; while the whole 
is put into so popular and attractive a garb, that many of 
the most important truths of even Botany and Mineral- 
ogy are communicated without the aid of any of those 
long lists of unpronounceable words, whose very appear- 
ance k enough to frighten the youthful student. As a 
cpndmen of the style prevalent throughout the volume, 
we extract the following short passage from the chapter 
entitled “ The Florist:” 

* Should a young lady pr e fa ce a total d is reg ard of flowew, 
I should yet be unwilling to admit that she was inoapabla 
of fesiiagthsiraweet influence though dionnwtinrew might 
have rendered her j ns cn kb k to them : and should be in- 
clined to propose to her a few questions, by way of ascertain- 
ing the cause of to— as it would seem to mo— unfeminine 
an insensibility. I would ask her, if she had ever, during 
her infimey or childhoed, been permitted to run, ait, walk, or 
gather wild flowers in the green meadows ? If she had ever 
waded, brunt Ugh, in the kiw grass, to gather bufttOMips 
and sorrsi? If she bad everfiued her frock with daisies 
priding heraclf in finding the reddest lipped ? If she had 
ever pelted her young companions with Pails, made on the 
instant with fresh-gatherea cowslips ; or silly adorned them 
with cleavers, andlaughed to see their repeatedly vain en- 
deavours to escape from their tenacious hold ? If she had 
been permitted all then sports, and yet loved not these pretty 
toys of her childhood, I should, indeed, foer that her distaste 
were a deficiency of taste in general. I should conjecture 
that ah% who loved not the lovely dress and various orna- 
ments in which Nature and the Seasons are attired, would 
have little relish for the delightful scenery of Spenser ; that 
she who foiled to treasure up these early aes oefirtoni of In- 
nocent pleasures, would but ill appreciate the human sym- 
pathies of Shahmar a If it should appear that these yming 
plsasares were wholly unknown to he r, th a ts h e hud bus 
uceMlMMi ta eqky the frwh air only in the formal proms 
ef a ached procession, or a fashionable prsmenede^-tf she 
had only contemplated the general beauty of the country 
from a carriage window, or her walks had been confined to 
her father’s grounds,— then, indeed, I should be disposed to 
co ng r a t u late ncr, that she poss es s e d pleasures in store, which 
had been de ni e d te her earlier youth ; and to exhort bo* to 
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threw off the trammels of mi st aken dignity, and no longer 
to debar henelf from thorn innocent eqjoynMots which im- 
partial Nature odhrs alike to all. I would urge her to teak 
the shade of the woods, tha freshness of the hula, the placid 
beauty of the valleys, and tba flowery banka of the winding 
river. I would entreat her to enfranchise herself from the 
thrall of Fashion, and visit the spacious orchestra of Na- 
ture, that, day and night, resounds with music ;— 

< Shrill through the crystal air the music swims,] 

To wluch the humming bee J 

Keeps careless company. 

Flying, solicitous, from flower to flowor, 

Tasting each sweet that dwells 
Within their scented bells.* *— Pp. 85, 6. 

There is another important matter which has been 
strictly attended to in preparing the “ Young Lady's 
Book.** The slightest taint of vulgarity would have en- 
tirely ruined it ; but, as far as we can discover, no such 
taint exists. There is neither, on the one hand, any thing 
that betrays inferior caste, on the part of the writer, — 
nor is there, on the other, any disgusting affectation of 
haui ton, or anxiety to inculcate the arbitrary dogmata of 
the merely fashionable circles. A higher and better tone 
is assumed, — the tone of one acquainted with the world, 
and whose opinions concerning it are founded upon the 
philosophical basis of extensive experience. The following 
excellent remarks upon Fashion are only a part of a great 
many more, all equally good : 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OT FASHION. 

“ Fashion demands a discreet, but not a servile obedience; 
much judgment may be shown in the time, as well as in 
the mode, chosen for complying with her camrices. It is 
injudicious to adopt every new style immediately it ap- 
pears; for many novelties in dreasprove unsuccessful, being 
abandoned even before the first foint Impression they pro- 
duce is worn off ; and a lady can scarcely look much more 
absurd than in a de p a r t e d fashion, which, even during its 
brief existence, never attained a moderate share of popu- 
larity. The wearer must, therefore, at once relinquish the 
dress, or submit to the unpleasant result we have mention- 
ed ; so that, on the score of economy, as well as good taste, 
it is advisable not to be too eager in following the modes, 
which whim or Ingenuity create in such constant succes- 
sion. On the other hand, it is unwise to linger so long as 
to suffer < Fashion’s ever-varying flowor* to bud, blossom, 
and nearly waste its sweetness, before we gatlur and wear 
it. Many persons are guilty of this error : they cautiously 
abstain from a too early adoption of novelty, and foil into 
the opposite fault, of becoming its proselytes at the eleventh 
hour : they actually disburse as much in dress, as those who 
keep pace with the march of mode, and are always some 
months behind thoee who are about them $ affording, in 
autumn, a post-obit remmiecenoe to their acquaintance, m the 
fashions wluch were popular in the preceding spring. Such 
persons labour under the further disadvantage ot foiling into 
each succeeding mode, when time and circumstances have 
deformed and degraded it from its high and palmy state: 
they do not copvlt in its original punty, but with all the 
deteriorating additions which are heaped upon it subse- 
quently to its invention. However beauttftu it may be, a 
fashion rarely exists in its pristine state of excellence long 
after it has become popular; its aberrations from the per- 
fect are exaggerated at each remove; and if its form be in 
some measure preserved, it is displayed in msnitabie co- 
lours, or translated into inferior materials, until the original 
design becomes so vulgarised as to disgust. 

“ There are many persons who, while they aflbct to de- 
spise Fashion, and are ostensibly the meet hitter enemies of 


‘ the goddess with the rainbow soof* are shrews molrfng 


secret compacts and compositions with lur. 
aim is to adiieve the effect of every new teyls of dress, with- 
out betraying the most distant imitation of H : they pilfer 
the ideas of tne modiste, which they use (to adopt the happy 
expression of Sir Fretful) * as gipsies do stolen children,— 
disfigure them, to make them pass for their own.* This is 
pitiful hypocrisy* Pp. 880, 1. 

The chapters on the Toilet, on”the Eecrutoire, on Paint- 
ing, Music, and Dancing, are particularly worthy of at- 
tention. In short, without any motive or desire to praise 
this book one iota more than it really deserves, we can 
only say, that we are acquainted with no work whaterer 


which we should prefer pl aci ng in the hands of our own 
daughter, or sister, or any young lady, in the improve- 
ment of whoee head and heart we took an especial in- 
terest. 


The Family Library . No. VIIL The Court and Camp 

qf Bonaparte. London. John Murray. 1829. 

The two first volumes of the Finally Library were 
dedicated to a Life of Bonaparte ; the pr eee n t vohone, 
which, however, is from a different pen, la m ea nt as a 
sort of appendix to that wor k . It contains short biogra- 
phical sketches of all the members of Bonaparte’s family — 
his brothers, sisters, and wives — and also of ids nine 
ministers, and twenty-eight Marshals and Generals. A 
distinct and compact view Is thus afforded of the whale 
Napoleon system, as it were — himself the sun, and all the 
others the sateDitee that revolved round him, some of them 
in sufficiently eccentric orbits. The neceeeary shortnees 
of all the sketches detracts s omew hat from their Interest ; 
but the style in which they are wr i tten is vigorous and 
spirited, not untinctured with a certain sarcastic humour, 
which, while It would he inconsistent with the dignity of 
regular history, gives additional piquancy to the biography 
of the heroes of the French Revolution. We had marked 
several passages for extract, hut want of room precludes 
their insertion. 


IaA of Oliver OrommeU By the Rev. M. Runoff, 

LL.D. VoL IL Being VoL XLVIIL ef Con- 
stables Mmsttmny. Edinburgh. 1889. 

Dr Russell hRs concluded his Lift of Cromwell in 
the same temperate, judicious, and impartial tone in which, 
he commenced {t. Ihe second is, npon the whole, a more 
interesting volume than the first, and contains a great 
deal of very excellent writing. We are especially pleased 
with the chapter “ Containing a review of Cromwell's 
actions and character in the relations of private as well 
as of public life." We recommend this chapter to the 
best attention of the violent partisan on either side of the 
question ; it is full of important truths, and of calm and 
unbiassed deductions from them. Among the literary 
public of the present day there is a grate craving for 
strong excitement, and to them, we can easily conceive 
that Dr Russell’s style may appear scarcely impassioned 
or enthusiastic enough ; but this diseased appetite cannot 
endure long, and he who is capable of patiently and 1*. 
boriously extracting the pure ore from the drou of his- 
tory, will find a soft but abiding lustre shed over hie 
work, which will come to be the more estimated the moro 
thoroughly it is examined. 


The Olive Branch, Edinburgh. H. S» Baynes. 1830. 
18mo. Pp. 305. 


This Is the first volume of a small religious «nnn^ 
which, if successful, will probably appear in an extended 
shape next year. It is embellished with a portrait of Dr 
Gordon, to whom the work is dedicated ; and contains 
contributions from a number of respectable Scottish 
clergymen. Among these are the Rev. D. Russel, Rev. 
Edward Craig, Rev. William Laurie, Rev. Adam Clarke, 
Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, Rev. James Anderson, Rev. 
John Brown, Rev. William Innee, Rev. J. B. Patter- 
son, and Rev. David Dickson. There are also some 
poetical contributions, of which the best strikes us to be 
that entitled, “ The Wind, an Emblem of the Holy 
Spirit,** by an anonymous correspondent In Aberdeen. 
u The Voice of the Seasons," and " The Exiled Clergy- 
man," by Hamilton Buchanan, are also good. We doubt 
not that the number of copies of “ The Olive Branch" 
which Mr Baynes will sell, will more than remunerate 
i him for his expense and trouble. 
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The British Naturalist ; or, Sketches of the more Interest* 
ing Productions of Britain and the surrounding Sea, 
frc. fee. Small 8vo. Pp. 380. London. Whittaker 
& Co. 1830. 

WoRxson natural , history teem to be in high favour at 
the present time. Within the last six months, we have 
had nearly a dozen excellent hooks, embracing all the 
branches of that interesting sulyect, • two or three of 
them forming part of - periodical publications which en- 
joy a very extensive circulation. The British Natural- 
ist, the title of which we have quoted above, is the last 
work which has appeared in this deportment of litera- 
ture ; and we are inclined to augur favourably of its suc- 
cess. It is well arranged, and written in a pleasant 
manner ; and a simple, but expressive tone of the highest 
moral feeling runs, like a thread of gold, (as Hervey 
would express it,) through its pages. “ The plan,’* says 
the Prefiua, “ of which the present volume forms a part, 
has long been under consideration ; and materials are in 
preparation for extending it not only to a series of vo- 
lumes of Tax British Naturalist, but to follow or al- 
ternate these with The Foreign Naturalist, as may be 
most accordant with the successful preparation of the 
work, and the wishes of the public.” We are glad to 
learn this, and have little doubt as to its success. That 
the present work is so exclusively British, is not the 
least recommendation we can bestow on it. It is also 
tastefully bound, and the few engravings in it are pret- 
tily done. ' Upon the whole, let the “ British Natural- 
ist ” only have “ a clear stage and no favour,” and we 
have no doubt, but that it will be found as useful in its 
way as any of its predecessors. 


7 ; _ * ‘ ~ 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 

Our readers, we are sure, will be glad to learn, that 
We have made arrangements for presenting them regularly 
with reports of the proceedings of the three principal So- 
cieties in Edinburgh— the Royal, the Antiquarian, and 
the Wernerian. Such Societies form a prominent and in- 
teresting feature of the intellectual exertions of every 
country ; and it is natural, therefore, that the public in 
general should take an interest in their proceedings. In 
gratifying this desire to the extent we aim at, we In no 
way interfere with the rights and interests of the Socie- 
ties. * 

The Royal Society met for the first time this season 
on Monday last ; the Antiquarian Society meets for the 
first time next Monday, and continues to meet on the 
alternate Monday with the Royal Society throughout the 
season ; the Wernerian Society commenced its meetings 
last Saturday, and meets once a-fortnight on that day. 
The subjoined reports of what took place at the first meet- 
ings of the Wernerian and Royal, will be found to afford 
a fair specimen of the system we intend to pursue. We 
propose giving condensed abstracts of such papers and dis- 
cussions as are characterised by the importance of their 
subjects, the novelty of their views, or by the talent dls- 
plaved in them. Other matters we shall pass over more 
briefly. 

As an introduction to these reports, it will not be out 
of place to give a brief sketch of the history of our three 
learned Societies, seeing that they hold so conspicuous a 
rank, and would have an interest for the student, even 
had their proceedings been less fraught with benefit to 
letters, as associations including among their members all 
those names of which we are most justly proud. 

In looking for the origin of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, we find that it is to be traced to a Society insti- 


tuted in the year 1731, and entitled, a “ Society for the 
Improvement of Medical Knowledge.” Its transactions 
were published, at different periods, in five volumes 8vo. 
They were at an early date translated into foreign lan- 
guages, and were highly spoken of by the Continental 
physicians. In the year 1739, the celebrated Madaurin 
conceived the idea of extending the Society*s attention to 
subjects of Philosophy and General Literature, and it came 
therefore to be distinguished by the title of “ Society for 
Improving Arts and Sciences or, more generally, “ The 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh.” Its exertions were 
suspended during the civil commotions of 1745, and pa- 
ralysed to such a degree by the death of its most active 
and distinguished member, Madaurin, that it seems to 
have remained altogether inactive till the year 1752. 
About that time, the Society commissioned David Hume, 
and Dr Alexander Monro, junior, to publish a selection 
from its papers. This was done, in three volumes 8vo, 
in the years 1754, 56, and 71. From this last date, the 
Society experienced an interval of languor, till, in the year 
1777, the acute, but withal somewhat extravagant Lord 
Karnes, infused fresh vigour into its proceedings. In the 
year 1782, the historian Robertson, then Principal of the 
University, proposed, at a meeting of the Professors, most 
of whom were members of the Philosophical Society, a 
scheme for the establishment of a new one, after the model 
of some of the foreign Academies, for the cultivation of 
every branch of science, erudition, and taste. A royal 
chanter was obtained in 1783, incorporating the body 
under the name of the “ Royal Society of Edinburgh.” 
The first meeting was held in June of the same year. 
All the members of the Philosophical Society were as- 
sumed into the new institution. It was divided into two 
classes — Physical and Literary ; and a law of the Society 
ordained, that every applicant for admission should declaie 
which class he wished to be received into $ but should, 
nevertheless, if elected, be entitled to attend and take part 
in the proceedings of the other. The progress of the 
Royal Society, subsequent to this period, will be found in 
its own Transactions. 

In November, 1782, the same year that Principal Ro- 
bertson projected the Royal Society, a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen interested in antiquarian pursuits 
were assembled by the Earl of Buchan, to consider the 
utility of an association for the prosecution of their favour- 
ite study. They unanimously resolved to meet on the 18th 
of December, and form themselves into a permanent body, 
under the designation of “ The Society of the Antiquarians 
of Scotland.” The encouragement which this body received 
from the moment of its institution suggested the idea of 
applying for a royal charter. The request was granted ; 
and the charter, after passing the seals, was read to a gene- 
ral meeting of the Society, on the 6th of May, 1783. This 
Society, as well as the Royal, published their transac- 
tions ; but the publication has now been intermitted for 
a good many years. 

The study of Natural History had been taken up, and 
prosecuted with considerable activity, in Scotland, towards 
the close of last century, and in particular by the intelli- 
gent and indefatigable Dr Walker. We know that there 
was a Society for the advancement of Natural History in 
existence about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, although we have not been able to obtain any accu- 
rate information respecting it. Early, however, in the 
1 9th century, this branch of science received a new im- 
pulse among us, by the return of Mr (now Professor) Ja- 
meson from the Continent, where he had studied under 
the celebrated Werner. It was chiefly by his exertions 
that a number of Naturalists came to unite themselves, 
in January 1808, into a. Society, which they termed 
the Wernerian, in honour of the Professor of Freiberg. 
Among the original members were Drs Wright and Bar- 
clay (since dead) ; Dr Thomson of Glasgow ; Professor 
Jameson, the perpetual President of the Society ; and Mr 
P, Nidi; its amiable and intelligent Secretary. 
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WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 

Saturday, 5th December . 

Dr Adam in the Chair. 

A paper was read by Henry Wltham, Esq. of Ian 
tington, entitled, 44 On the Vegetation of the first pe- 
riod of the andent world ; that is, from the first deposits 
of the Transition series to the top of the Coal-field, the 
Magnesian Limestone forming its upper limits; with 
Remarks on the probability of Vegetable Origin." The 
essayist commenced with some remarks on the impor- 
tant results likely to be obtained, in a geological point 
of view, by an attend re investigation of the history of 
the vegetation of the earlier world; in the course of 
which, he bestowed some high and merited encomiums 
on the exertions made by Brongniart towards introdu- 
cing a systematic classification of fossil plants. He next 
proceeded to lay before the Society the fruits of a series 
of investigations carried on by himself in different coal- 
fields In the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
and in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The plants 
recognised by Mr W. in these different districts belong- 
ed chiefly to Brongniart's third class of the first period 
of vegetable creation, “ the vascular cryptogamic.” A 
gigantic plant of the fern species occurred in a vein of 
the Derwent mines, and again in the great Newcastle 
coal-field. In both instances the stems were erect. In 
every respect as if their roots had remained embedded 
in their earthy envelope, and without any marks of di- 
luvial action. This is the more remarkable in the lat- 
ter habitat, as most of the fossil plants are there found 
in a horizontal position, confused, broken, and their 
parts far separated. These gigantic stems may be traced 
in a perpendicular direction through the stratum of 
sandstone on which the coal rests, striking their roots 
downward into a narrow seam ten inches in thick- 
ness, and terminating above abruptly In the main seam. 
Again, in the stratum forming the roof of the coal seams, 
large cylindrical masses of a substance quite foreign to 
the surrounding stone frequently occur. They are full 
of vegetable impressions, and encased in a thin coating 
of bright coal, very slightly attached to the surrounding 
stone. They are known to the miners by the name of 
kettle-bottoms, and are extremely dangerous, from their 
liability to fall when the coal beneath has been removed. 
Mr Bald has observed an analogous conformation in the 
Scotch coal fields, known by the name of pot, or cauldron 
bottoms. The form is pretty well indicated by their 
name, the mouth of the pot being turned downwards, j 
Its sides are lined with coal from one-eighth of an inch to 
an inch in thickness, of quite a different texture from the 
coal in the adjoiuing scam, and frequently of the nature of 
glance-coal. The cavity is filled up with a kind of fire- 
clay, having a less admixture of sand than the roof-stone 
around. The miner knows that he is approaching these 
bottoms by the coal becoming twisted in its texture, and 
more difficult to work. They arc equally dangerous and 
liable to fall with the English kettle-bottoms. It gene- 
rally happens, that a piece of the stone which fills up the 
cavity adheres to the roof, which makes it probable that 
the trouble may go further up than is generally imagi- 
ed. It might be worth while to examine whether the 
pavement under the trouble is anyways altered in its 
structure, as is the case with the coal. Mr W. noticed the 
occurrence of the stigmaria of Brongniart, with strong 
impressions of its leaves, in a limestone near Burntisland, 
in Fife. This limestone has neither testaceous nor co- 
ralline remains. He adverted, lastly, to the fossil plant 
discovered in 1826, in the sandstone at Craigleith. A 
specimen had been transmitted for Brongniart's inspec- 
tion, who had os yet only found time to return a condi- 
tional answer. He believed it to be a section of a mono- 
cotyledonous plant. According to the analysis of Mr 
Nkol» this plant contained 


60 per cent of carbonate of lime. 

18 per cent of oxide of Iron. 

10 per cent of alumina. 

9 per cent of carbonaceous matter. 


Its height was thirty-six feet; its chamber at the base, 
three feet ; no branches were found. The essayist pro- 
ceeded, in the conclusion, to point out the bearing of these 
facts, as tending to strengthen the opinion of the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal. He inclined to the hypothesis, that 
these combustible beds bad originally been deposited as a 
kind of peat, formed from the remains of vegetables, and 
in which other vegetables still grew; and felt himself 
confirmed in this view by the appearance of the New- 
castle coal-field, and the localities still affected by the re- 
maining families of the class, which seems to have form- 
ed almost exclusively the vegetation of that early period. 

A conversational discussion ensued, relative to the pa- 
per just read, in which Drs Graham and Greville, and 
Mr Bald, engineer, took part. Some interesting facts, 
tending to throw further light on the subject, were eli- 
cited, of which the following are the most striking : — 
The huge size which these vascular cryptogamics of the 
early world seem to have attained, is paralleled by the 
growth of tropical ferns. The hypothesis of Brongniart, 
that their tropical developement in more northern re- 
gions may have been the result of a greater admixture of 
carbonic add in the atmosphere, is inadmissible, inas- 
much as a greater proportion of that gas is as incompati- 
ble with the functions of the respiratory organs of these 
plants, as of animals. As little can it be accounted for by the 
greater activity of the central heat which seems then to have 
existed, unless we conc ei v e this internal warmth to have 
spread to the atmosphere. Sir H. Davy remarked an 
increased activity of vegetation in the soil above an igni- 
ted coal seam ; but branches of plants reared in a hot- 
house, which had been produced to the open air, had 
been found to keep time in their flowering and fructifica- 
tion, with the plants similarly exposed, and not with their 
parent stem remaining in the more genial temperature. It 
was further remarked by Dr Greville, and confirmed by 
a statement of Mr Bald, (as serving to throw light on 
the abrupt termination of the trunks piercing the sand- 
stone, as soon as they readied the coal-seam,) that he had 
frequently seen the traces of the organic structure in coal 
evolved by the proc es s of caldnation, when none had 
previously been recognisable. Such pieces of coal he had 
uniformly found slightly waved, and with a fiudfke 
cleavage. 

A communication fr om Dr Gillies 44 On the Andent 
Peruvian Roads," and a paper by the Rev. Dr Scott of 
Corstorphine, “ On the Hebrew Okrub, and the Scor- 
pion of our Scrip ture translators,” were next read, but 
gave rise to no remarks. The Secr eta ry then laid before 
the President the books which had been p resent e d to the 
Society since its last meeting. There being no more 
business before it, the Society adjourned. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, 1th December. 

Sir Walter Scott in the Chair. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr John 
Stewart, member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, entitled, 44 The formation of Sound explained on a 
new prindple; with some observations respecting the 
manner in which sounds are impressed on the organ of 
hearing." The new prindple, as developed in the fimt 
part of the essay, is, that soimd is generated by the crea- 
tion of a vacuum. This prindple the author sought to 
establish by the simple experiment of snapping the fingers 
beside a lighted taper. The flame is drawn towards the 
fingers, indicating the formation of a vacuum, and a rush 
of air to fill it up. He proceeded to corroborate his - 
theory by showing its sufficiency to explain the generation 
of sound by thunder, by the explosion of inflammable mat . 
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ter, by tbe vibration of bodies, Ac. Ike. He finally ar- 
ranged all sounds Into four classes, each being determined 
by the manner In which the sound was produced. He de- 
clined entering into the question how sound, thus gene- 
rated, was transmitted, and proceeded at once, in the se- 
cond part, to consider the manner In which it was im- 
pressed upon the organ. His views on this subject he il- 
lustrated, partly by a demonstration of the structure of 
the ear, partly by the analogy of sight. No member of- 
fered any remarks upon this Essay. The Secretary having 
reported the donations which had been made to the So- 
ciety during the vacation, it adjourned. 


SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A 
TRAVELLER. 

No. I. 

tnx allied runt at Malta Am* the battlx or 

KAVARIKO. 

I was at Malta when Codrington and the fleet returned 
thither from Navarino. The excitement created there by 
this action was very great. However men’s minds might 
have been divided on the question which gave rise to it, 
there was ooly one opinion as to the gallant manner in 
which it had been fought -and this feeling prevailed over 
every other. The Maltese, almost universally, detest the 
very name of Greeks, and think nothing too bad for 
them. The measure, therefore, considered separately, 
was any thing but relished by them, particularly a^only 
a few days before, some Maltese vessels had been plun- 
dered off the very mouth of the harbour j and they would 
not allow themselves to distinguish between an indivi- 
dual act of aggression, and the character of a whole na- 
tion. When the Maltese do bate, they hate with bitter- 
ness, and to some purpose. Nor could all the atrocities 
committed upon the Greeks move their hearts one lota to 
sympathise with them. Notwithstanding this, however, 
as the vessels of the different squadrons entered the great 
harbour of Valetta, the bastion walls were crowded with 
all ranks of people, who cheered them aa they paseed, 
which was returned by the brave follows, who bad so 
nobly done their duty, frem the yard-arm. 

Tbe first veeml that entered was — if my memory do 
not foil me— a French 74* the Sirens, a beautiful ship, 
followed In rapid succession by the G en o a i n a most 
shattered state— the Asia, and the Albion both of which 
appeared to have suffered much less— and by the greater 
part of the rest of the Allied squadrons. The Genea had 
only a few weeks before left the port in gallant trim, 
under the command of the brave veteran Bathurst ; now 
she returned a mere battered hulk, haring on board the 
remains of her much-lamented captain. As she passed 
under the wails, there was a waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, but not a voice was to be heard — a solemn and 
impressive silence was observed by all parties, which eeo- 
trasted strongly with the previous cheering. 

Upon the arrival of the squadrons at Malta, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the Honourable Frederick Cavendish 
Poneonby, with the utmost promptitude, had the exten- 
sive Fort Ricasoli, at the entrance of the harbour, con- 
verted into a general hospital for the wounded.' Their 
conveyance thither was effected in the most admirable 
manner. Nor can I pass over, without a tribute of praise, 
the conduct of the Maltese boatmen, whose assistance Was 
required on this scoarisn, Not a sound was to be beard 
but the splash of the oars in the water ; and the scene was 
a l t o get h er one of the most impressive I ever witnessed. 
The accommodation afforded to all in the hospital — 
without the slightest shade of partiality towards our own 
men — r eflected ths hlgh ss t credit on the authorities ; and 
the attentions paid, with hit usual ability and benevo- 
lence, by the venerable Dr Allen, late surgeon of the 
Nasal Hospital, will be long fott by many a grateful 
heart. 


A few days after the landing of the wounded, the 
squadrons received pratique — that is to say, were released 
from the observance of quarantine— on which occasion 
tbe troops in garrison were out on the lines, and fired a 
feu de joie, which was answered by a royal salute from 
every dbipin harbour. As Sir Edward p a ss e d down the 
centre line of the squadrons, he was enthusiastically 
cheered from tha yard-arms of every ship ; and he stepped 
ashore, on the Custom-house wharf, amid the deafening 
•bouts of the multitude. His appearance is at once noble 
and commanding, and everywhere as he passed along he 
was greeted with the loudest acclamations. 

Fetes and rejoicings followed in rapid su cc e m lon. The 
civil and military officers of the place gave a splendid ball 
and supper, at which hardly less than 1500 people were 
present. At a fete of this kind, where the invitation* 

| were so generally extended, a portion of the company was, 
as might have been expected, not very select, and a num- 
ber of ludicrous incidents occurred. A certain class ef 
the Maltese, who just barely come In for admittance to 
such assemblies, consider it their duty, on such ooeaston% 
not only to dispense with their evening meal, that they 
may the more enjoy the good fare of the supper, but also 
conceive themselves called upon to pocket a few sweet- 
meats for the children at borne; and even sometimes de- 
licacies of a more solid nature. On the occasion to which 
I allude, an elderly gentleman had been observed busily 
filling bis bat with precious scraps of this kind, over 
which he carefully put his handkerchief, and was very 
quietly walking down stairs, when a young rogue of aa 
officer, as if by accident, gave tbe bat a twitch, and out 
tumbled — to the great amusement of the bystanders, 
Maltese as well as others — tbe better half of a fowl, some 
exquisite slices of ham, and various et ceteras of a similar 
kind. I do not mean to represent these traits as national 
— I have said they belong only to a certain class ; and I 
“ hate, abhor, detest, and abominate*' tbe illiberal spirit 
that would take advantage of the eccentricities or the 
vices of a few, to ridicule or to lash a whole commu- 
nity. The Maltese collectively are a virtuous and meri- 
torious people ; and should my humble lucubrations by 
chance ever meet their eye, I should wish them to believe 
that die kindnesses I have met with from many of them 
are not forgotten. 

A French, a Russian, and a British squadron, assem- 
bled together in peace and harmony, was, Indeed, a cu- 
rious and most interesting sight ; and it was not tbe leas 
so, that very shortly before, the spacious basin of Va- 
letta harbour had almost been entirely deserted. Now it 
was well filled, and the streets of tbe city were crowded. 
The appearance and character of the different seamen 
were well worthy of remark. In all respects, the Bri- 
tish tar stood foremost — neatly and cleanly dad in bis 
dark-blue jacket, red waistcoat, white trowsers, and 
glossy hat. The French sailor wore a somewhat similar 
dress, but it was not nearly so trigly put on. Lastly, the 
Russians were dirty, greasy, and Ul paid ; but they all 
I mingled together, and might be seen hugging and caress- 
ing one another In the open streets in the most loving 
manner. 

Going through the Marina gate of Valetta one day, I 
was witness to a curious meeting between a Jack-tar and 
a red-coat. “ I hope,” said Jock, “ we ha*nt disgraced 
you? I hope we’ve done our duty? But hark ye, Mister 
Lobster, you see as how its the Admiral’s orders that every 
•entry’s to present arms to a British sailor ; so come, old 
fellow, give us the salute !” On another occasion, tome 
of these follows treated themselves to a spree in the 
theatre. It happened that the “ Turco in Italia** was 
performing, when, in the middle of tbe Primo Tenon?* 
songs* the audience were startled with a rough voice from 
the gallery calling out, ** Shiver my timbers, Jack ! I 
thought as bow we had smash'd all 'em 'ere Turks! — but 
blow me ! if there a'nt more of 'em ! Let me get down 
to that squalling chap; I'm blest if I dont make Urn 
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pipe to another tune !” Bat there are better traits in 
Jack’s character than the ludicrous. “ I say,” said one 
of them, meeting a Greek, — “ I say, are you a Turk?” 
— “ No, no,” said the man, “ Greco.” — “ So much the 
better for you, then; give us your flat, old hoy! — a 
Talk would hare felt the weight of my arm in another 
guess sort of way!” It was gratifying to observe, that 
these brave and generous fellows perfectly understood 
what they bad been fighting for, and took a noble pride 
in knowing that it had been in the cause of justice and 
humanity : what otherwise eras a Turk or a Greek to 
them? R. A. D. 


A LETTER FROM DR OILLB8PIE CONCERNING 
ROBERT BURNS. 


6th Dec. 1829. 


Dka* Sib, — As you have already given publicity to an 
anecdote respecting Burns, which Mr Lockhart has ho- 
noured with a place in his third edition of the Poet's Life, 
I fori myself, if not called upon, at least encouraged, to 
supply you with one «r two additional notices, equally 
authentic with the former. I have in my own pnmeerisn, 
and 1 am acquainted with ethers who have, several un- 
published poems of Burns, which, whilst they exhibit 
meet forcibly the Poet’s genius, are unfit for publication. 
But there is one production of Burns's every- way fitted for 
the public eye, and eminently characterised by his mind, 
of which I have never seen, and of which, indeed, I know 
that there has never been, any public notice whatever. 
The production to which I refer is a letter, written from 
Dumfries a few weeks before the Poet's death, to Mr 
James Clark, formerly schoolmaster of Moffrt, and then 
Latin teacher at Arbroath, or Montrose, I forget which. 
With Mr Clark, who was a fterwa rds master ef the Gram- 
mar School of Cupar-Fife, I was most intimately ac- 
quainted, and have spent tome of the happiest boon of 
my life in his company, both in the parlour, under the 
witchery of meet admirable music, and by the Eden side, 
in fishing. Clark was an intimate friend ef Burns, to 
whom he often played on the fiddle, and never spoke of 
Bums, particularly after dinner, without evincing deep 
emotion. Clark had corresponded with Burns, and I 
understood him to be in possession of mere letters, writ- 
ten by Burns, than one ; hut to sue only can I speak at 
present, ss I do not reeollect having seen any more. The 
letter was written in a most friendly style, addressed, 
“ My dear Clark,” and ended with a request, which, at 
prese n t, I am not authorised to mention. I believe It 
was Cromek — I know that it was somsbody — who offer- 
ed Chirk ten guineas for this letter, which the holder very 
delicately, and perhaps properly, refused, as the letter co n - 
tained matter of a private and con fidenti al c ha ra cter. Not 
being at liberty to say any more at present on the snkject 
of the contents of this letter than that it was pre tt y long, 
strongly end strikingly erpressed, and foil, in sheet, of 
the sum, I can only refer you or Mr Lockhart to the heirs 
of Clark, who reside, I believe, at Dellar. Our 
friend Tennant would be able, I am sure, if not to pro- 
cure the letter, at least to ascertain what has b ecom e of 
it, and whether it may not, as in my humble opinion it 
ought, to grace your own pages, or at least these ef the 
gifted editor of the Quarterly. 

I may mention, in conclusion, (as Fielding says, where 
nothing is concluded,) that when a schoolboy at Wallen- 
hall Academy, I saw Buna’s hone tied by the bridle to 
the sneek of a cot t a ge dee r in the neighbo urh ood of Thorn- 
hill, end lingered for some time listening to the songs, 
which, seated in an iron chair by the fi re ri de , Burns was 
listening to. Betty Flint was the name of the songstraw. 
She was neither pre tt y nor witty, but she had a pipe of 
the most overpowering pitch, and a taste for song. She 
was the very woman for Burns, whan disposed to have 
“ song without sup p er In other words, to mgoy the 


sweet notes of music without the usual accompaniments. 
I remember that she sung, even to “ us laddie*” “ There’s 
nae luck about the house,” and “ Brew, brew lads o’ Gala 
water,” meat inimitably ; whilst, like the trees and the 
blocks to Orpheus, we stared and liataoed to her most re- 
ligiously. I remain, my dear sir, truly yew* 

Thomas Gnxzsnx. 


THE DRAMA. 


Thx great question about all actors and actresses is, “Am 
they true to nature?” But the previous question may ha 
moved, “ What is nature ?” Tell the same story to two 
persons, and one will laugh and the other cry,— which is 
the more natural? The only answer is, that the laughter 
is natural to the on* and the tears to the other. Well, 
then, may not two actors act the same scene in two very 
different ways, and yet both be true to nature? Yes, hut 
we are brought into this seeming dilemma by a sophistry, 
and to such sophistries the Socratic mode of reasoning 
(with reverence be it spoken) is peculiarly liable. What 
is one man’s nature, is net another’s ; but as there is a 
stsndard of taste, or something approaching to it, so thwo 
is a standard of human nature, by which the civilized Is 
distinguished from the savage being, and the different 
grades of re fi ne m ent traced and appreciated. There are 
actors for the nature of the upper and lower galleria*— 
actors for the pi*— and actors for the boxes. The acters 
for the one-shilling men have a one-shilling nature, 
and are true to it ; but as one shilling is not so valu- 
able, and may be more easily met with, than five shil- 
lings, so these actors are of a more common and less ho- 
nourable order* There is a difference, too, between the 
nature of a comedian and tragedian. The polished co- 
median plays principally to that artificial nature usually 
met with in what is called “goad society whilst the 
groat tragedian, on the other hand, addremm the mere 
unsophisticated feelings of the heart, delicate and acute 
as those feelings ought to be, both by temper a ment and 
education. Ike chief question, therefore, concerning 
actors and a c tre s s es , still is, “ Are they true to nature ?” 
to that nature which they undertake to delineate, and by 
which they are to be judged. Be it observed, however, 
that an actor may be amazingly true to nature, and yet not 
a great actor. This latter point can be settled only by 
looking at the line of parts which he attempts. He who 
plays nothing but country bumpkins, has very different 
talents, or in other words, a very different nature, from 
him who plays such characters as Hamlet and OtheBo. 

Descending from generals to particulars, were we to 
ask— “ Is Kean's acting true to nkture?” we should 
have to consider that his walk Is the very highest In his 
profession ; and that it requires, therefore, some boldness 
to answer the question ; for he who does so, implies that 
he is entitled to make his own ideas of what high and 
lofty passion is, and should be, a fit standard to judge by. 
Nevertheless, the question is answered every night by all 
Kean’s audience, not one of whom ever take it into their 
head to suppose that they are doing a vein thing. It 
most be ever thus .’—there is an invisible sympathy be- 
tween the souls of men, which, if the right conductor is 
touched, will communicate itself to a vast multitude, with 
the velocity and rimultaneonsnem of electricity. Let us 
take an other instance then, — that which is more Imme- 
diately in hand, and which, indeed, baa suggested them 
remarks:— “ Is Miss Smithson's acting trim to nature?” 
She aba pbys the first Une In tragedy ; but, in so for as 
we have seen, there b little or no sympathy between bar 
and bar audience. Why, then, the coo cluri en must be, 
that her adting b not true to nature. “ But does she get 


at all 7” Ym ; oceasbnally from the upper 
galbry. u Then she must have a one-shilling nature.” 
Granted ; bet from her who pbys the first line hi tra- 
gedy, we we nt a just and dribate medium b e t ween a 
three mid a five-shilling torture ; or, in other terms, some- 
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thing that will charm the pit, and delight the boxes. In 
one word. If oar opinion be asked regarding Min Smith- 
son, we pronoanoe her altogether a caricature. She Is no 
more capable of sustaining the first parts, either in tra- 
gedy or comedy, than she is of enacting Harlequin, or of 
dancing on the slack wire. Her style is a good deal like 
that of a respectable moon-struck milliner, who haring 
seen, for the first time in her life, a play performed by a 
strolling company in a country town, immediately be- 
comes stage-mad, and throws herself into grotesque atti- 
tudes, and makes speeches about daggers, and poison, and 
love, and that sort of thing, to all the other female ap- 
prentices. There is no delicacy in her appreciation of 
character, — no grace in her execution of even the most 
simple pa ss a ges . In her conceptions, there is now and 
then something like originality ; but it is originality of 
the coarsest and most vulgar kind ; as, for example, her 
laying aside her black velvet robe, in the mad scene in 
“ Venice Pres er ved,” and making her entrie in a white 
slip or under petticoat, black stockings, and shoes ; and 
as the slip comes down only a little below the knees, the 
black stockings have a peculiarly fine effect. “ But what, 
then, do you say to the Parisians ?’’ Simply, that they 
are no rale to us ; and that for the opinions of a set of 
claqueurs , who know about as much of English as they 
do of High Dutch, we entertain an exceedingly small re- 
spect. 44 Is she not a fine woman T* We know not 
what she was ; but now she has grown fiat and pursy, 
with a face like a muffin. Good Heaven ! are the public 
such profound ninnies as to submit to trash like this ? We 
are glad that in Edinburgh, at least, Miss Smithson is 
drawing no houses ; and we consider it the duty of those 
who do go to split their sides with laughter. We give 
Mr Murray no great credit for bringing her here, for 
he must have known that her only chance of success 
arose from her having been talked of. To drag us at so 
short an interval with Miss Smithson in tragedies, which, 
only the week before, were supported by Macready and 
Miss Jarman, (the latter as much superior to Miss Smith- 
son as light is to darkness,) was not the very happiest 
specimen of management. Should we be thought to have 
expressed our opinion of Miss Smithson severely, we can 
only say, that we have done so because others seem afraid 
to speak out, and because we are anxious to open the eyes 
of at least a portion of the public, to the prepost e rous 
stuff which she attempts to palm upon them for fine act- 
ing. Let Miss Smithson sink to her own level, and we 
shall never breathe another word against her. 

Cerbentf. 

P. S . — We beg to direct the attention of our readers 
to the article which follows on the subject of London 
Theatricals. It contains much interesting information, 
and some that is not generally known. 


THE DRAMA IN LONDON. 

London , Dec. 7, 1829. 

Thanks to the captivations of Fanny Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, “ Black-eyed Susan,” and the Elephant firom Fran- 
eoui's, our London theatricals are, to adopt a commercial 
metaphor, once more “ looking up again.” Mias Kemble's 
Juliet having now sustained the ordeal of eight-and-twen- 
ty performances, with full bouses, and unabated, or rather 
increased enthusiasm, to the last, her friends are pro- 
bably justified in predicting a still more brilliant career 
for her JBdvidera ; in which character she is to appear, 
for the first time, on Wednesday next, Dec. 9, when 
“ Venice P reserv e d” is to be produced, with new sce- 
nery and dresses, and the parts of Pierre and J offer are 
to be sustained by Mr C. Kemble and Mr Wards. Wade’s 
leog-talked-of new tragedy of the “Jew of Arragon” is 
consequently postponed for the present ; though, with the 
true esprit de corps , and to keep his name before the pub- 
lic, he has since written a very lively farce, on that pe- 


culiarly farcical subject, Phrenology, which will be brought 
out immediately. Miss Foote's ten gratuitous pe r form- 
ances commence to-morrow evening, Dec. 8, with Letitie 
Hardy, In the “ Belle’s Stratagem and T. P. Cooke 
concluded his six similar representations of William, in 
Douglas Jerrold's nautical melo-drama of “ Black-eyed 
Susan," on Saturday last, though he is engaged to play St 
again for three more evenings this week. The career of 
this piece has been os astonishing as it has been unparal- 
leled ; It was written for the Surrey Theatre, to run its 
few nights and be forgotten, like something more than 
ninety-nine-hundredths of all Its contemporaries, manu- 
factured to sail in those latitudes ; and of its being played 
for a hundred and fifty successive nights at the Surrey, 
then the following six at Covent Garden, and subsequent- 
ly the further announcement of the succeeding twelve at 
the Surrey, with its repetition on some of the same even- 
ings at Covent Garden, making a total of one hundred and 
sixty-eight uninterrupted performances, its author him- 
self says, and I, for one, most potently believe him, “ Had 
the Individual who discharges the fireworks at Vauxbali 
seen one of his rockets, instead of gleaming a brief thus, 
and then waning Into darkness, become fixed in the sky, 
and shine a star for the whole season, he could not have 
been more surprised.” That this success has been solely 
owing to the acting of Mr Cooke, and not to the mere 
merits of the drama, you will, it seems, very speedily have 
an opportunity of judging for yourselves in Edlnbmgfc ; 
where, if you have a pretty, sensitive, modest Susan, a 
clever Gnatbrain, a surly Doggrass , and a gentlemanly 
Admiral, it will doubtless be a favourite. Mr Jerrold 
has since produced a five-act tragedy, called “ Thomas a 
Becket,” also at the Surrey, which has been tolerably suc- 
cessful ; and he is, “ take him for all in all,” very fkr su- 
perior to the usual ran of minor theatrical writers. 

Kean's debut at Drary Lane, after coming to town pur- 
posely to befriend the rival house, agreeably to his pro- 
mised offer, placarded all over London more than two 
months ago, was one of the most Irish methods of assist- 
ing Covent Garden that could possibly have been devi- 
sed. HU powerful aid was, however, never more need- 
ed than just now at Old Drury ; his reception, maugre a 
little opposition from some, was most enthusiastic ; the 
house was, for the first time thU season, crowded, 
and hU p er form ance of Richard never more careful, or 
more energetic. Lord Glengall's new Comedy of the 
“ Follies of Fashion," which, though now brought out 
at Drary Lane, was two or three years since in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden, has been praised very far beyond its 
deserts, and will never be either productive or popular ; 
even the prologue and epilogue had not a dosen really good 
lines b e t ween them ! Drury Lane's new pieces have, in- 
deed, been singularly unsuccessful thU season ; for, with 
the exception of Planche's very clever melo-drama of the 
“ Brigand,” and Buckstone's tolerably neat translation of 
“ Snakes in the Grass,” which, however, did not draw, 
all the others, from Lister's dull tragedy of “ EplcharU" 
downwards, have been most decided failures. This, as I 
wish equally well to “ both their houses,” I am sincerely 
sorry for. This, however, U not the only error of Mr ' 
Price’s management ; for his reduction of the box prices, 
when he erroneously and charitably concluded that Co vent 
Garden would either not open, or must follow his exam- 
ple, was a blunder for which he never can forgive him- 
self, while he knows that the other house fills at the old 
admission, and that he has thus needlessly thrown away 
one shilling per head upon every box visitor ; and this at 
a time, too, when his treasury necessities have required a 
reduction of five-and-twenty per cent upon all the larger 
salaries until after Christmas, then to be repaid, if fort*- 
note. 

Lastly, though certainly not least, but biggest, I must 
tell you of Djelck, the Elephant, which was landed at 
Wallace's Dock Yard, Riband House, Blackwall, about 
one o’clock in the morning of Friday, Nov. 27, when she 
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walked up to town, mad arrived afdf at the Adelphi, 
where she debuted on Thursday last, in a drama written 
by Beasley, the architect and play-writer, and called 
the “ Elephant of Siam and the Fi refiend !’* She is of a 
very dark brown colour, and certainly a most magnificent 
and sagacious animal ; though it is not a little singular 
that she was formerly in the p oss e s si o n of Mr Cross, of 
elephantine notoriety, by whom she was sold for intrac- 
tability. Skilful management has, however, made her 
toute au contraire , and her present docility must be seen 
to be believed. . Her height is about eleven feet, and her 
weight nearly four tons. Yet notwithstanding two such 
very formidable obstacles to agility, she performs the whole 
of her part, even to her final acknowledgments to the au- 
dience, upon being called for, d la Francois, after the 
curtain has fallen, with an ease and elegance which very 
many of her biped colleagues would do well to imitate. 
The Drury Lane manager, being too late to obtain her 
powerful services, for which he offered the same terms as 
Mr Kean's, £50 per night, has, according to Green- 
Room report, a rival beast in training for his Christmas 
pantomime ; and all the other pantomimes are, I under- 
stand, to introduce manufactured elephants, as nearly like 
her as possible. She was introduced by an address, admi- 
rably spoken by Yates, setting forth, in good heroic mea- 
sure, how he, a wild-beast showman, was ejected from 
the late Exeter Change ; when, his “ occupation gone," 
he says, — 

“ I wander'd on, but did not wander far; 

These doors were open — as they always are — 

To take one in ; and then my lucky fetes 
Set up the firm of Matthews and of Yates : 

And now, Gazette-like, I am come to say, there 
Is a partner of more weight than either 

After which, puns, at the rate of about two per stanza, 
crowd the remainder of this zoological prologue, which 
concludes, 

“ Hoping that you your patronage will grant, 

To Messieurs Mathews, Yates, and Elephant !" 

This was to have been spoken in the costume of a Beef- 
eater, which, however, the Deputy-Licenser, George Col- 
man the younger, considered far too sacred a character to 
be thus jested with, and accordingly issued his veto, pro- 
hibiting its degradation ! ! ! The elephant was to have 
been exhibited twice a-day, but as second thoughts are best, 
upon thinking twice of it, this Bartholomew- Fair scheme 
was very wisely given up. Of the other numerous novel- 
ties now in concoction, in preparation, and in completion, 
I hope to write you favourably and more particularly, 
very speedily. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A FAVOURITE ACTRESS. 

By Henry O. Bed. 

I saw thee in thy hour of pride, 

The empress of the glittering scene, — 
Gush’d through thy veins joy's purple tide, 
Flash'd from thy eyes, in glances keen. 
The sparkles of the soul within, 

Like lightning midst the applauding din. 

I saw thy bosom fell and swell, 

I saw thy brow on fire with thought ; 

I saw thee, 'neath the poet's spell, 

Like some rich garment gold-inwrought, 


Give forth from every look and limb, 

A light, which made all others dim. 

I heard thy voice, and every tone 
Sank quicke r - de ep er in my heart ; 

I heard thy voice , thy voice a lone- 

Though many with thee play'd their part ; 
I hear its softest cadence still. 

Like music on a summer hill. 

And I did fed thy triumph then,— 

My soul, like thine, was young and proud ; 
Its chords responsive rang again 
To all the praises of the crowd ; — 

Yet never plaudit came from me, 

At least not such as men could see. 

I scorn'd to give away in sound 
Emotions which to thee I ow'd, — 
Emotions sacred and profound, 

Whose shadow on my hot cheek glow'd ; 
But if, perchance, my eye met thine, 

Its language thou mlgfatst well divine. 

Alas ! alas ! — I knew it all 
A dream — an idle dream at best ; 

For does not, at the curtain's fall. 

The player sink into a jest ? — 

A wearied, sad, and painted thing, 

A puppet that has lost its string ! 

I will not do, as once I did, — 

Dissolve the charm by coming near ; 

I know too well that mush is hid 
'Tie better not to see or hear ; — 

I had a dream like this before, — 

A stormy wakening— and *twas o'er ! 

No — thou shall ne’er be aught to me. 

Save what this very hour thou art ; 

The fancies I now twins with thee 
Might else grow darker and deport ; 

I hate the cold truths that destroy 
So warm and bright a dream of joy. 


WOMAN. 

From u The Exilee of Ckamtmm ." An Unpublished 
Drama. 

By Charlee Doyne Sillery 


Alas ! for gentle Woman, form’d so weak ! 

Gentle, meek, powerless, fond, confiding creature. 

What a frail web, woven in the wind, art thou ! 

A gossamer hung on the noontide air ! 

Catching the tincture of each varying ray 

The inconstant sunshine sheds through dews and darkness, 

And torn and blighted by the feeblest breath ! — 

Man treads the world with proud and lordly step — 

A lawless, reckless libertine— his will 
Unchallenged, and his pleasures unreproved ; 

Loaded with crimes that all the world behold — 


His heart a well of deep deceit — his soul 
Clouded with every folly — every vice ; 

Ev'n in the face of Virtue he looks up. 

And boldly bears unbow'd his paltry pride. 

But Woman ! poor, weak Woman I one false step—. 
One slight digression from the thorny path 
Of dull monotonous life— one thoughtless error. 
Damns her for ever ! — Ruin then ensues.; — 
Reproach, remorse, and grief, and burning shame, 
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Prey on her inmost soul, till the fair form 
The veil of roses end pure lilies blent, 

Which Nature threw divinely o’er her soul 
When first she breathed the balmy breath ef life 
Into her Spirit's sacred sanctuary — 

Becomes a wan, worn shadow of deep thought ; 
While the oold world points at the pining victim. 
And laughs her — scorns her — hoots her to the grate ! 
Vain are her tears — vain her relenting sigh*— 

Her wretchedness h er agony — all vain ! 

Like the lone bark, wreck'd hr away at sea. 

She sinks, to rise no mem— no more hr ever ! 


UTERARY CHIT-CHAT AlfD YARIETIES. 


A mnr Literary Journal, of the saase form sad rise as the Leeds* 
Literary Qamtte, to be entitled The Chronicle of Literature and the 
Flat Arts, is, os understand, shout to be co mm ence d , under the 
superintendence of Mr Alsric Witts. It is to be of weekly recur- 
rence, end will be devoted to English sad Fbrelgn Literature and the 
Fine Arts. 

There is nearly ready tor pu bli c ati o n , Travels to Ttabuetoo and 
other parts of Central Africa, during the yean 18*4, 5, fl, 7, sad ft, 
by Rend Cshlid. The work will be ffiustrated with a view of Tim- 
buotoo, and other plates representing the buildings of this remark- 
able city. 

The author of RkbeUeu has nearly toady a new work, emitted 
Donley. 

Mr D*Ianall aanounaae the eooclodinf postlou of triaOp rntoml s 
rles on the Life end Reign of Ctamlst L 

A work of considerable interest to the sporting world kin prepara- 
tion, under the title of Northern Sports. It win, we understand, ex- 
hibit, in an manner, the field Aversions of the North of 

MtGalthas nearly completed s novel, eatted Ltwtie Todd, or the 
Settlers in the Woods. 

A novel, said to be of an entirely new s h e m s ter, under tbO Otis of 
Wedded Life In Uppw Banka, will shortly be p u bli s h e d 

Mr Emerson is engaged in writing a History of Greece, which will 
soon make its appearance. 

Shortly wUi be published, the History of Dunbar, from the earliest 
records to the present period, by Jamas Milar. 

A new topographical Dietkmaryaf Greet B r it a in and Mend Is 
about to be pubttahed la tmasbrna, by Mr J. Gorton, Edttorof the 
General Biographical Disttooery. 

The CivO and Ecclcatasttcal History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of the Romans to the Passing of the Catholic Relief BUI in 1829, 
Is announced by C. St George. 

A Treatise on Atmospheric Electricity, Including Observations on 
Lightning Rods and Pem g r sl s s, by John Murray, F. S. H„ Ac. is in 
th, press. 

A History of Danish Literature from the Time of the Introduc- 
tion of the art of printing, is announced by J. Moeller. 

The Spirit end Manners of the Age, an able and Judicious period- 
leal, successfully conducted by Mr S. C. Hall, the Editor of the 
Amulet, Is benoefoeward to be published under the title of the Bri- 
tish Magaslne, a Monthly Journal of Literature, Sdanoa, and Art. 

The Memoirs' of Madame du Beni, Mistress of Louis XV. of 
France, forming three volumes of " A uto biography," is announced. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, in two volumes, is needy ready 
for p ubli cation, from the pen of Mrs Thomson, the popular author 
of the Life of Wolsey, and Memoirs of Henry VIIL and his Times. 

Dr Cooolly, Professor of Medicine In the University of London, Is 
p rep arin g for pu blicati on, an Inquiry conesining the Indknttons of 
Insanity. 

The ninth volume of Count 6cgur*s History of France, commen- 
cing with the reign of Louis XL, is in the press. 

An English Journal is about to be published at Pirn, under the 
title of the Ausooian, or Monthly Journal of Italian Literature. 

Pnicn or Forbion Books. — A paragraph upon this subject ap- 
peared among our Varieties last week. It has since been represented 
to ns, from a highly respectable source, that the Insinuation it con- 
tained, against fbrelgn book-importers generally, was too severs. We 
are informed that, by Messrs Trcpttel and Wurts, and other exten- 
sive foreign b oe h cal l a ts In London, toe general rule la to convert 
francs into shillings i^to esO a work which costa Sen frsnos, foren- 
ampte, on the Continent, for ton shilling!. This does not toms an 
u nre aso na ble per oeutage. 

Mica Patou's Cokcrst— M ias Patou gave a concert in the Ae- 
ssmhiy-Rooms here on Wedn«day evening* She was antoed by 


hw two ristan lasbslla and EBaa. Tbs Rooms vus e xtr ema l? 
cr o wded, vary «w lass than 1000 tlskets having fassn sold. Then 
were thxea Parts, the first aonstettqg entirely of seersd music. The 
whole went off with great edat 

Mies Louisa Jarman.— We observe that this young lady, ia- 
duesd by her sister** snocess here, has come to Edinburgh to glv« 
l emons In singing end a cco m pa nim ent, dusk* barrister's rsekUaee 
ham. From whet we have heard of Miss Louisa Jarman's aaqub* 
mauls in these trachea, we should think there is little doubt of bar 
m ee tin g with every encouragement 

Casas— One of the most splendid set of chess-men we over saw, 
beenttfblly carved in the finest Ivory, ere at present to be seen In tbs 
shop of Messrs Constable to Co. We understand it is the intention ef 
the owner to dispose of them speedily by mfla. They who take an 
interest in this noble game should not lots the ehanee of teeouring 
possessed of some a priee. 

Theatrical Qceefr — F or whet has bean going on during the last 
week in the the at ric al world of lendon , we refer our readers to a pre- 
vious page of this Number.-Madame Vestris performed Dorn Giomanni 
las t Satu rday evening, gratuitously, at Drury Lane, and has ooncloded 
an engagement to play there regularly after Christmas— The Dubfin 
Thcncre was sold by auction a fow days ago, for £15,500, being £500 
above the mortgage. The mortgagee was the purchaser, end ho has 
gr ant ed a lease of the pr op erty for seven years to Mr Bunn, at sue ae- 
nnal rent of £1000, Insteed of £5000, the sum hitherto paid. — Tht 
English company playing in Holland have been suddenly thrown into 
greet difficulty, owing to the manager having appropriated all the 
receip ts in discharge of tent due, after having, by liberal oOfera, 
tempted the performer s to come over for the winter season. It was 
e up e ct a il that, after four nights' per for ma nce, in eld of the poorer 
me mb er s . the company wooM bo broken up*— 1 The fl e m ag rt e T h eat r e 
was burned down on the 1st of this month— Macready took hie be- 
nefit here on Wednesday lest Not being in good health, he has 
given up some provincial engagements, and r et ur ned to hb own 
house at P ina arwoo d , in the nei g hb ou r hood of L ondon. Si r Walter 
Scott's tragedy ef " The House of A^en ** Is In rehearsal here, and 
will be brought out immediately upon the termination of Miss 
Smith eo n*s engagement. Towards the sod of the month, a new 
Christmas pantomime win bo produced.- Mias Paton left this yes- 
terday morning for Newcastle, and is to perform Lucy Bertram 
there this evening. She then proceeds to York, and other English 
towns, and will not return to London for some weeks. 

Weekly List or Performances. 

Dee. 5— Dec. 11. 

Sat. WIMkm Ted, 4 TV Routt's Wtft. 

Mon. ftrfWsi, VriHeeg, 4 TV Nb y sdri . 

Tune. Peeler Preserved, W&iam Thompeon, 4 Retina. 

Wen. Romeo and Juliet, No 1 4 ON. 

Truro. Jane Shore, 4 The ImdnciNes. 

Wmu Romeo and Juliet, The Wedding Day, 4 Do. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tn interesting paper by the Author of" Anster Fair "win appear 
probably in our next — We eannot speak from personal knowledge, 
but, from what we gather, we should think that math benefit might 
be derived from an at ten da nc e on the " Sdrdcs Fmnpaises de Ma- 
dame de Thlbou villa.** 

The poem, entitled " Signs of the Times, or the Second Advent," 
is modi too long for the Journal t it would, indeed, make a small 
volume— The « Scottish Soog" shall have a place in our next S Air- 
man— We regret that the “Song" from "Ctrirnaftte” win maroriy 
salt ns— Our C orre s pondent in Stonehaven may live tn hopes— We 
eumot find room for “ A Simile for the Ladles," and "Winter Re- 
turning."— A Correspondent, who Is of opinion, that, on the publics- 
tkm of the new edition of Rob Roy, Mr Mackay, the living rapt*, 
seatativo of the Bailie, should not be fo rgot te n, has sent ns n poms 
addressed to that gentleman, of whkh the Mat versa teas follows: 

" Thy foma, dmr bought and wcM deserved. 

Will ne’er go out of date. 

One honest magistrate 1 
They who thy mode* virtues knew, 

Will Hit the voice together,— 

Thou*rt prudent as the Bailie was. 

And worthy, Uka his flithetr 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , lienee, and Mfl Arte* 

HR LOCKHART'S LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 


This day s 

Price 5*. 6d. extra doth board*; or, on fine paper, 5a. 

LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Br J. G. LOCKHART, LL.B. 

1X1NQ THE THIRD EDITION, WITH UJLVT INTERESTING 


Handsomely printed In njSIfio. Price 5a. fii neatly bound, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, A.M., 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 

By Sib WILLIAM JARDINE, Babt. 

« The moot fMdmtlng pieee of rural writing and sound English 
philosophy that ever issued from the press.*— Atkenmum. 

Printed for Conbtablb and Co., 19. Waterloo Place, Ediabuighi 
and Hcbst, Cha ncb, and Ca, London. 

Just arrived, price 7*. dd.. 

No. IX. or 

THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

CONTENTS. 

Art. I. BourrienneTa Memoirs of Napoleon.— II. Wallenstein, with 
Translations from Schiller's Camp.— III. Present State of Spaim— 
IV. Gredt Romances.— V. Heeren on the Polity and Commerce of 

the Gnat Nation* of Antiquity.— VI. Dialects a->d Literature of 
SoutlMm Italy.— VII. Pacho’s Travels in Marmarica and Cyrenaica. 
»VUL Early Roman History.— IX. Four Months in Belgium and 
Hollands— X. Recent Progress of Physical Astronomy.— XI. History 
of the Fine AiiL— XII. The Greek Revolution and European Di- 
plomacy. — XIII. Notice of M. Dumont. Critical Sketches — XIV. 
IppoMto Pindemontc.— XV. Gorostiaa’s Theatre.— XVI. History of 
the Inquisition in France. — XVII. Ugo Foscolo. — XVIII. Kamline 
Woltmann’s The Sculptors, a Novel. — XIX. Bartheleroy’sand Mery's 
Waterloo, a Poem. Miscellaneous Literary Notices— List of the 
principal Works published on the Continent from July to October. 

Printed for Tubuttkl and Co. London; Cadkll and Co. Edin- 
burgh ; and all Booksellers; of whom may be had all the preceding 
Numbers of this popular Journal. 

« The pr es ent is a sple n did Number, and will bear a comparison 
with any thing which has recently issued from the periodical Press.* 
—Scotsman, Dec. 9. 


In Three vols. demy 8vo, price 36s. boards, 

HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE NARRA- 

x x TIVE of TWENTY YEARS' RESIDENCE in SOUTH 
AMERICA. By W. B. STEVENSON, formerly Private Secretary 
to the President and Captain-General of Quito, Cokmd, and Gover- 
nor of Esmeralda*. Capitan de Fragata, and late Seoramry to the 
Vice-Admiral of Chile. His Excellency the Hon. Lord Cochrane, Ac. 
OffwtminfaMr Travels in Arauco, Chile, Peru, and Colombia; with an 
Account or the Revolution, its Rise, Progress, and Results. 

« The whole of this gsntitsBan’* work, indeed, confirms thsasssr- 
tioo of bis preface, that he • enjoyed opportunities for obtaining ma- 
terials for tne formation of this work such as few individuals could 
pontes, and such as no foreigner could possibly enjoy at the period 
ofhis residence. We arc here indebted to Mr Stevenson foe the first 
view of the whole struggle of the Western South AWi- 
for til that can dignify life. Both for those historical detai l s , 
and for the varii 1 and intimate knowledge of the people, the iti- 
cai condition, the commerce, &e., Mr Stevenson is. beyond all 
doubt, the heat authority which we yet poetess, and his work is by 
far the most valuable and extensively useful publication on foeee 
subjects which bus fallen within our notice."— Monthly Review. 

London: Lonqmax, Rbm, Orm*. Brown, > nd GnEX.v; G re- 
pel, Liverpool ; and Oliver A Boyd, Edinburgh. 

FOR THE PREVENTION OR REMOVAL OF 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, foe. 
T>UTLER’S ACIDULATED LOZENGES OF 

^ CAYENNE are particularly recommended for Sore Throat, 
Enlargement of the Tonsils, Relaxation of the Uvula and Mem- 
knmeaof the Throat, and oomequent Hoar s anem , so prevalent at 
this season of the year. 

They have been found of great utility by persons who are in the 
habit of speaking in public ; and the highest testimony in the musi- 
cal world has been advanced in their favour, especially whm. from 
continued exertion of the voice, or the influence of a humid atanp- 
aphere, the membranes have become relaxed, and di min is he d in 
their tone. 

These Loaenges are also recommended as a refreshing stimulus 
during field sports, or any unusual exertion. 

Prepared by Memrs Butler, Chemists to his Mrieety. 54, Lower 
Sack rille Street, Dublin, and 75, Prince's Stoest. Edinhurgh, and 
(authenticated by their name and address in the label* which are af- 
fixed on the tops of the Boxes.) may he obtained of the principal 
Druggists in the country; of whom also may be had, their ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for relieving Heartburn, Flatu- 
lence. Indigestion, and giving tone to the Stomach. 2s. and Is. fid. 
per Bob. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VUL (being the 

COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE,) is lust published. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


Just published, in Three vols. post 8vo, 

TALES of an INDIAN CAMP. 

Printed for Hubby Colburn A Richard Bentley, London; 
ari sold by Bull A Beapfutb, No. 9, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

• About the 25th December, will be pubtiahed^ ] 

In one voL post octavo, price 9s. fid. 

WEEDS and WILDFLOWERS. By the late 

T T Mr ALEXANDER BALFOUR, Author of *• Campbell, or 
The Scottish Probationer,* " Contemplation, and other Poems,* 
" Characters Omitted in Ciabbfr Parish Register,* Ac. Ac. i con- 

taining Selections from the Author’s Correspondence, and Original 
Letters from 8lr Waiter Scott, Dr Robert Andanan, Date, Mr 
Pringle. Mr Mudie, Dr Brewster, Aa. Ac. The whole free profits of 
the publication are intended for the Author’s fomUy. 

ThB BlOORAFHY BY A L ITS BART FRIRWD AND CORRESPONDENT. 

Printed for Damtbl Lvbabs, Edinhozght Wbtvtakbb, Trea- 

cher, and Abbot, London; and W. Cubby, |un. and Co*, Dublin. 
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NEW WORKS. 

Juat ready fior pubBeation, 

By HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, London i 

And BELL and BRADFUTE, Na 9, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

EXCLUSIVES. A Novel. In 3 volumes, 

post 8vo. 

2. PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT of 

LOUIS XVIIL By a Lady. In*vols.8vo. 

3. TALES of an INDIAN CAMP. In 3 vols. 

post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

4. TRAVELS in the EAST. By John Cabnb, Earn 
Author of Letters from the Ease. Printed uniformly with, and m 
continuation of, that work. In 1 voL poet 8vo, 10s. fid. 

5. MEMOIRS of BOLIVAR, President Liberator 
of the Republic of Colombia, By General H. L. V. Ducoudbay 
Holstein, Ex-chief of the Staff of the President Liberator. In 2 
vols. port 8vo, with Portia*. 

6. TALES of a BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 

In figvola. post 8vo. 28s. fid, 

in t large vols. with Portrait. 

EDMOND CAL AMY’S HISTORICAL Ac- 
count of HIS OWN Lin and TIMES, aowfirst printed 
from the original MS., including i n terest in g particulars relative to 
Lord Shaftesbury, Duke of Buckingham, Prince of Orange, Lord 
Clarendon, Lora Lauderdale, Lord W. Russel, Dr Tillotson, Dr 
Oates, Sir W. Temple, Mr Hampden, Mr Baxter, Dr Burnet, Dr 
Sherlock, Hobbes, Ac. Ac. 

Hrnry Colburn and Richard Bbntlby, London | and sold by 
Bell and Bradyutr, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

In 2 vols. 8 vo, with Fine Portrait, 

TJR DODDRIDGE’S PRIVATE CORRES- 

PONDENCE, Including many particulan in his Life hitherto 
unknown, with Notices of many ofhis Contemporaries, and a Sketch 
of the Times in which he lived. 

•* We know not when, if ever, we have perused two volumes of 
the description of these now before us, with more intense curiosity, 
amusement, and inetruction.*— Literary Gazette. 

“ There is a strain of heart-melting piety naming Hke a vein of 
gold through these amusing volumes, which cannot out delight the 
mind. < — MortUag Paper* 

“These volumes must rank without first EugMah dairies , and 
must go down to posterity as specimens of the Engli s h language 
rarely surpassed.*— Era ngeikal Magazine. 

Henry Colbubn and Ric ha bd Bbntlby, London; and sold by 
Bull and Bradputb, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

THE COURT JOURNAL. 

The attention of the Public, and of the Fashionable World in par- 
ticular, is respectfully invited towards this new and popular Weekly 
Journal ; the whole impression of which being now stamped. Sub- 
scribers may receive and transmit it to their friends, postage free, 
throughout all part* of the kingdom. 

The occupations, engagements, and amusement* of the Higher 
Flsssrs of society, had long required a record ; and they found it in 
tire Court Journal. The public and private habits of royal and 
noble life, those habit* which give the tone to manners throughout 
the empire, are here depicted with a freshness and accuracy hitherto 
unattempted. But the Court Journal present* itself a* the compa- 
nion, not merely of the Drawing-room and the Boudoir, but of the 
Bleak fast-table and the Study. Being (unlike other Literary Jour- 
nals) published on Stamped Paper, it is enabled to supply, in addi- 
tion to it* leading and peculiar feature*, information on every topic 
of passing interest, thus rendering the Court Journal a Weekly 
N< paper of aa entirely New, Improved, and Valuable Nature. 

A* a medium for Advertisements connected with Literature, Work* 
of Art and Fashion, the advantages possessed by thi* Paper must be 
too apparent to require remark. 

The Court Journal i* published every Saturday Morning, on a 
handsome sheet of Sixteen Quarto Pages, containing 48 columns, 
mice 1 Oil. , and may be received on Sunday in all part* of the coun- 
try, postage free. 

Published for Hknby Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 
19, Catherine Street, Strand. 

Order* are received by all Booksellers and Ncwtvenders, and by 
the Clerks of the Roads. 

Advertisements and Communications for the Editor, are requested 
to he sent to the Office. 
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In fee Pram, and will appear about the middle of January, 

ELDRED OF ERIN, 

A Poem, in Two Books. 

By CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY, 

Author of 44 Vailery; or, the Citadel of the Lake. 1 * 

*' At luere or renown let others aim, 

I only wish to please the gentle mind, 

Whom nature's charms inspue, and lore of humankind.** 

Beattie. 

Lately published, by die same Author, 

In Two Volumes, ISmo, elegantly printed by Oliver A Boyd, . 

Price 10s. hoards, 

VALLERY; or. The CITADEL of the LAKE. 

A Poem. By CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY. 

•' Fierce wars and fhithfkl loves shall moralise my lay.**— S mnseb. 

The Poem is comprised in Nine Cantos ; containing Sketches of 
the Crusaders— the Chivalry of France and Spain — the Moors— the 
Arabinns — Description of the Palace of Mahomed King of Granada 
—the Procession of the King from the Generaliffe to the Alhambra 
— the Pyrenees — the Mediterranean — the Persian Gulf— the Red Set 
—the Arabian Desert— the Coralline Island— a Bull-Fight— a Tourw 
nan lent — Battle of the Moors and Christians — a Tempest and Com* 
bat at Sea — the Siege of Vailery — Conquest of the Red Cross — Death 
nnd Funeral of Lord Vailery — Song or the Pirates — Song of the Sit- 
ters — Song of the Arab Seamen— Song from the Caravans in the De- 
sert— Song from the Crusading Galleys — Song of the Alineh— Hindoo 
Boat-Song — the Huntsman's Morning and Evening Chorus — the 
Lays of Six Minstrels — Anthem — Serenades, Ac. Ac. Ac. The whole 
Interspersed with various Moral and Religious Reflections; and ac- 
companied with several hundred Notes, Historical, Descriptive, 
Critical, and Philosophical; pattly original, and partly collected 
from admired, authentic, and valuable Authors. 

Oliver A Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkix A Marshall, London ; 
Robehtioh A Atkihbow, GhHOwi W. Curry, Jun., A Co., 
Dublin. 

“ We have pleasure In directing the attention of our r eed era to 
this work. We find much to be pleased with, end hail with confi- 
dence and gratification this accession of a fresh and ardent-minded 
lover of the Muses, to the list of those whose names are already fa- 
miliar to the public ear.** 

“ Mr SUlery*s verses are calculated to convey not pleaeure alone, 
but also instruction, which ought to be the great aim of all writers, 
and the chief object of all readers. Mr Sillery has cultivated hit 
mind. His olassical lore, his scientific information, and his habits 
of industrious research, are apparent In almost every page. — A i<- 
cond, and no lest powerful consideration, indueas us to bestow the 
meed of praise upon our .author. His principles ate pure, his feel- 
ings are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet unimpaired. Is all di- 
rected towards laudable objects. He is a passionate admirer of na- 
ture to all her moods; he is frill of benevolence towards alibis fel- 
low erasures ; there It none of the littleness of false pride, or of 
morbid sensibility, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or pre- 
tended, about his book. He writes as a young poet always should, 
honestly and unaffectedly, pouring over his subject the warm glow 
of native, virtuous, and healthy sentiment. He is deeply imbued 
with the best part of a poet’s nature— the warm aflbetions and gene- 
rows aspiratioos of the soul, from which all that is selfish Is excluded, 
and which elevate to eminence, simply by refining the grosser parts 
of our nature.**— Edinburgh Literary Journal, April. 

“ What we especially like in Mr Sillery Is, that his style Is formed 
after no particular model ; it is fresh and luxuriant, aim altogether 
his own. 1 — Edinburgh Lllenary Journal. May. 

44 TMs Is a metrical romance, redolent of true poetry, and bearing 
the stamp of genius in almost every page. It Is evidently the pro- 
duction of a young, and amiable, and enthusiastic mind."— New 
Scots Magazine. 

rhepoem 
delight the sen 
of heroic valour. 

Is highly respectable . 

coruscations of thought whieh border on the sublime^ To the lovers 
of chivalry, romance, crusades, and the tumultuous ebullitions of 
the dark ages, < The Citadel of the Lake’ will furnish much enter- 
tMinmmt*— Imperial Magazhu. 

“ Hls memory Is stored with reemtand dlvenftfiad reading, whieh 
Is freely given out in his copious and curious illustrative notes, and 
which likewise appears abundantly in the count of the poem. We 
have met with no finer d escr ip tion of the approach of mottling, even 
hi Lucretius, than the following.— It aflbrds us unfeigned pleasure 
to have it in our power to state, that hls feelings are ardent and ex- 
oellanr, that his piety is pure and devout, and that his views of rali- 
gioo ere enlightened and evangelical.— His poem, all things consider- 
ed, is an extraordinary performance.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ A more enthusiastic child of song than Charles Doyne Sillery, has 
rarely appeared oo thb terraqueous globe. We have seen him in 
retirement, and we have seen him In society, and whether seated 
In the dark penetralia of our office, or acting the say and gallant 
cavalier among frir women and brave men, we found him invariably 
the same single-hearted, frank-spoken, honest fellow. Like Anacreon 
Moore, his wit flashes in incessant coruscations. Like the same illus- 
trious bard, he slap his own songs, and dashes even his prose with 
poetical creature. He posecssei,. moreover, the astronomical en- 
thusiasm of a Newton, fee philosophic vein of a Brown, and fee 
mechanical skill of a Watt. About the ordinary slse, and exceed 
hijgl | slende r in figure; venem look upon his eye, gaming wife 

- mighty sort, few, working outlttway, 

Frettefe fee puny body to decay.* * 


g, end reward the enterprises 

The poetry, which Is much diversified In i 

i ice character, bringing before us at 


Mr Sillery is still very, very young; yet he has visited, not only men- 
tally, but bodily, the uttermost parts of fee earth. He has been rack 
ed by fee tropic billows— has seen the tomb of Napoleon Boospsrte 
—doubled the cape of ttorms— cased on fee palmy headlands orHin- 
dostan; and lekrnt toeat with chop-sticks in CMuiu Bat we are steel- 
ing too largely in generals. * The Citadel of the Lake’ is brfbre m, 
and the world is, of course, anxious to know what we think of its ar- 


“ Mr SiUery, wife a warmth of gratitude feat redounds to hie ho- 
nour, has dedicated his two volumes to his Excellency Baron G. A. P. 
Van Dcr CjepeUen. late Governor-General of fee Indian poesesriom 
belonging to fee King of the Netherlands, in whose company he re- 
turned from fee East, and who was the first person of dhttnetson who 
patronised Ms juvenile muse.— The mutations of his boyhood have 
giveh a versatility to hls muse that it would not be easy to parallel : 
it leaps like lightning from land to land, and from sea to sea, it wan- 
ders into all variety of rhythm ; and it transmutes Into verse all 
sorts of topics, however recondite. There is a piling of armour— 
a marshalling of brand and banner— an apparelling of maidens— a 
glittering or gams— a clustering of fruit*— a grouping of trees a 
strewing of flowers— a tinting of skies— a smiling of seas, and a toss- 
ing of waves, such as noother poem that we are acquainted with ex- 
hibit'.. - As evidence of fee genuine piety that pervades 4 Vailery,* in 
which, indeed, we have not discovered one loose or indecorous aen- 
timem, we auote the following ardent apostrophe to Nature.— Mr 
Sillery’* reading has been immense, and no scrap that could illustrate 
his poem has escaped him, whether buried in the musty tomes og de- 
parted genius, or floating down to oblivion with fee ephemeral lite- 
rature of the day. Not satisfied with copious quotations, he refers 
the reader to nearly a hundred works, ancient and modern, illuatre- 
tive of chivalry, which may be advantageously consulted.** — Rdin- 
Imtgh Observer. 


quote as specimens at 
fine poetic pgwer and feeling. He poss es se s a creditable portion of 
Information and learning, — his mind is obviously well cultivated,— 
his sentiments are faultless,— hls imagination is ardent,— end hie ge- 
nius is built upon fee solid foundations of extensive literary acquire- 
ments.” — Glasgow Scots Times, 

“ Never were mottoes to a work more strikingly descriptive of its 
prevailing characteristics of purpose and execution, than those which 
nave been selected to herald Vailery, by its author. The pacing 
inepiration of fee hour has led to a series of various and curious ex- 
periments In measure, the diversity of which is greater than we ever 
remember to have met with in any other narrative poem.— With a 
daring that has something bold and redeeming In it, even blank 
verse is, for fee first time, interspersed with rhyme in fee splendid 
Mosaic, along which the stream of story sparkling flows with a 
brightness that confuses us, and a bubbling music, that almost makes 
amends for the foamy obscurity sometimes feat mars its clearness. 
—It is needless to detail fee story of a splendid series of nagesnta. 
Let the play-wrighu and opera-composers look to that. — It would 
make a gorgeous spectacle, aa it makes a daasUng romance— display- 
ing a rare and varied lore, altogether e x traor d inary in so young a 
man .” — Glasgow Free Press, 

" We have rend Mr SiUery’s volumes with very grant pleasure; 
and have no hesitation of assigning to him a place in the first class of 
our poetical jevnessc. He is a young man of decided genius, and, 
whet istmtowkng upon him very event addltJonalpraiee, hls heart is 
of a right kind, having stored up m it an abundance of amiable feel- 
ing, and a correct moral sentiment; of this every page of hls book 
aflbrds evidence. Even io his most discursive parts, there is an air 
of fres hnes s and originality. We recommend Mr Mlieryls book to 
our readers, promising them much pleasure in fee perusal of it"— 
Dundee Courier, 

44 Every form whieh English verse Is capable of ssswnhw has been 
employed. Mr Sillery has redded In India ; all his pages glow wife 
Eastern scenery ; our eyes are daested — blinded with fee overpower- 
ing lustra of Eastern gems. Eastern birds, insects, fruits, and floweret 
our senses opp re ssed with Eastern perfrime end the songs of the buL 
buL Mr SiUery Is a 4 youthful herd,* wife a memory stand wife 
the productions of our best poets, wffe i mind alive to aB fee beau- 
ties of natme.**-^Le Belle Assembles. 

•• There is a great deal of genius in this poem, the best proof of 
which Is, fee degree of attention it has excited. The poem of Vai- 
lery has obtained considerable notice; and this circumstance, by 
creating a presumption feat it was not an ontioary production, to- 
duced us to read it. We found our inference correct : there is a de- 
lightful freshness about the work. The verses seem not to be dis- 
tilled from an alembic of Imitation and study, but to flow from aa 
inexhaustible spring of fancy and feeling. They are fuU of teodev- 
ness and passion ; and there is throughout a tone of such purity, so 
much loftiness of sentiment, end ardent and unaflbgted piety, that 
there are few, we will venture to sty. who will read fee poem with- 
out strong feelings of pleasure. His Oi iental pictures, in particular, 
are splendid and glowing. There Is much freedom and command of 
poetical language in hls style, and great variety in his veraifieutkm. 
He hqs a strong feeling for the melody of vprse. The following moat 
gorgeous picture of a tropical sunset Is evidently painted from na- 
ture. — We cloae this book wffe feelings of admiration of Mr SlUeryk 
genius— a genius destined, we trust, to aooomulisb great underta- 
xing*." — Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Tales gfa Grandfather ; being Stories taken from Scot- 

tU h Bietory. Humbly inscribed to Hugh Littlejohn, 

Esq. In 3 vols. Third Series. Edinburgh. Cadell 

* Co. 1830. 12mo. 

Sib Walter Scott has now concluded his self-imposed 
task of supplying the youth of this country with an ac- 
curate summary of the past events of Scottish history. 
Taking the work as a whole, there can be no doubt that 
It is a beautiful specimen of simple and interesting narra- 
tive ; and that it will long continue to hold undivided 
poss ess ion of the public attention, as by far the best book 
upon the affairs of Scotland which can be put into the 
hands of the rising generation. 

In the “ Prefatory Letter ” to his Grandson, with 
which the third series commences, Sir Walter observes, 
that he has had a bloody and tragic tale to telL “ The 
generation of which I am an individual,” he says, “ and 
which, having now seen the Beoond race of their successors, 
must soon prep a r e to leave the scene, have been the first 
Scotsmen who appear likely to quit the stage of life, with- 
out witnessing either foreign or domestic war within their 
country, w fathers beheld the civil convulsion of 
1745-6, — the a l4jee who preceded them saw the commo- 
tions of 1715, lttLand the war of the Revolution in 
1688-9; a third, pHLearlier generation, witnessed the 
two insurrections o^Bkdand-hill and Both well-bridge, 
and a fourth lived ififlHi bloody times of the great civil 
war ; a fifth had in njBory the civil contests of James 
the Sixth's minority ; £nd a sixth race carries us hack to 
the long period when the bleeelitge of peace were totally 
unknown, and the state of constant hostility between 
England and Scotland, was only interrupted by insecure 
and ill-kept truees of a vary few years' endurance.” This 
brief retrospect of the continual broils in which wo have 
been engaged, would seem folly to justify the application 
Of the epithet perfervidum to the ingenium Sootorum. It 
Is pleasant, however, to think, that a period has at length 
arrived, whan there seems little probability of the terrors 
of actual war being soon again renewed among us, and of 
wbish the future historian will have to record the intel- 
lectual, rather than the martial triumphs. 

Our readers may perhaps recollect, that in reviewing 
the Second Series of M Tales of a Grandfather,” we took 
oocasion to express a doubt whether Sir Walter Soott j 
would not have been doing a greater service to his juvenile 
readers, had he more frequently and decidedly mingled 
up opinions with bis bore statements of fact. We thought 
that, by carefully avoiding such a course, he had given to 
many parts of bis narrative an air of frigidity, and that 
by contenting himself with requesting hie readers to 
draw their own conclusions, he perhaps scarcely per- 
formed all that was expected from him as a great guide 
and instructor of youth. The Westminster Review after- 
wards stated the same objection in still fuller terms, com- 
pletely coinciding with all our own sentiments upon the 
subject. The matter has appeared of sufficient moment 
to Sir Walter Scott to elicit from him an answer and de- 


fence, In his Introduction to the present Series. It is 
worth while examining, for a moment, the reasons he 
assigns for the course he has pursued. “ The present,” 
he says, “ is not intended to be a controversial work. In- 
deed, if disputed points should be stated here as subjects 
of discussion, there is no space to argue them ; and all that 
could be brought forward would be the assertion of the 
author's own opinion, for whieh he is not entitled to 
claim any particular deference from his readers.” The 
accuracy of the two statements contained in this last sen- 
tence we are not prepared to grant. In the first place, in a 
work extending to nine volumes, surely some little space 
might be found, if sought, not only for the statement, but 
even for the enforcing of opinions upon “ disputed points ;” 
and, in the second place, Sir Walter is entitled to claim 
that a more than ordinary deference should be paid to his 
simple assertions of opinion, being one who stands fore- 
most in the world's eye, and who, in his tingle person, 
combines more information than could be found in mul- 
titudes. But our author proceeds in these words: 

“ Like most men of some experience in life, I entertain 
undoubtedly my own opinions upon the great political 
questions of the present and future times ; but I have no 
desire to impress these upon my juvenile readers.” This 
is not exactly meeting the whole of the objection. If an 
author chooees to keep his political opinions to himself, in 
so far as these are connected with the times in which he 
lives, no one has any right to complain ; but many ques- 
tions were alluded to, both by the Westminster Reviewers 
and ourselves, concerning which Sir Walter Soott has 
carefully avoided explaining his own sentiments, although 
they are now more to be regarded as moral problems 
than as political bones of contention. Is it, or Is it not, 
the historian’s dnty to guard, on tbe one band, the me- 
mory of the great and good of past ages from undeser- 
ved obloquy, and on the other, to hold up the conspicu- 
ously wicked to merited reprobation ? If this question 
be answered affirmatively, will it be maintained that a 
mere cold statement of foots is sufficient to give a proper 
mend impulse to the mind of the reader ? Let us, how- 
ever, hear Sir Walter once more : 


“ I am more anxious that the purpose of this work should 
be understood, because a friendly ana indulgent critic,” (al- 
luding to tbe Westminster Review for April, 1829 ,) “ whose 
general judgment has been but too partially pronounced in 
fovour of the author, has in one point misunderstood my 
intentions. My friendly Aristarchus, for such I must call 
him, has paid roe the great compliment, (which I may 
boast of having, to my utmost ability, deserved,) that my 
little work contains no fault of commission ; that is to say, 
he admits that I have not either concealed or falsified the 
truth of history in controverted points, which, in my opi- 
nion, would have been, especially in a work designed for 
the use of youth, a most unpardonable crime. But he 
charges me with the offence or omission, in leaving out in- 
ferences which he himself would have drawn from the same 
facts, and which, he seems to think, are too obvious not to 
be discerned, and too stubborn to be refuted. It Is, on the 
contrary, my opinion, and has been, ever since I came to 
year s of understanding, that in many of these points his 
conclusions are liable to direct challenge, and in others, to 
much modification. I must not, therefore, leave it to be 
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supposed that I have deserted my banners, because I have 
not, at this time and place, thought it necessary to un- 
furl them. Bat I could not introaace political disctMsians 
into any elementary work designed to inspire a lore of 
study. In more mature years, the juvenile reader will hare 
an opportunity of forming his own judgment upon the 
points of controver sy which have disturbed our history,'* 
This is ingenious, but it does not strike us as being al- 
together sound. “ Political discussions" and “ points of 
controversy," are sorely two vary separate things ; yet 
they seem to be used by Sir Walter as convertible terms. 
In such a work as the “ Tales of a Grandfather," political 
discussions were, of course, out of the question, and it Is 
not the want of these that is complained of. It is the 
want of a more distinct tone from beginning to end, the 
careful avoiding of all u co nt rov e rted points," and the de- 
termination to show no leaning whatever to one party 
or other, wherever any doobte might he entertained as to 
which was in the right. The oooneqnenee is, that as the 
author never leads us to suppose that he himself thinks 
at all about the matter, the youthful reader does not 
deem it necessary to think diha; and knowledge is 
there f ore put Into him ae machinery is put Into a dock- 
case, without exercising one intellectual faculty, or ex- 
citing one heartfelt emotieo. Thia is, ne doubt, better than 
nothing ; but it is not enough. A Grandfather like Sir 
Walter Scott should have done more. There can he no 
doubt, that had Sir Walter mads it a rule to stats his 
own opinions when the occasion required It, they might 
occasionally have been erroneous, but there is csrtainly 
every reason to believe that they would have much more 
frequently been correct. What does he think of Mary, 
Queen of Scots ? — what does be think of John Knox?— 
what doss he think of the Covenanters ? These, and in- 
numerable other points, ho has left in complete doubt. 
Why?— because his opinions might be controverted. 
True ; but they could only be controverted by an autho- 
rity of equal weight, and where shall we find such in the 
present day ? Is it not, then, much to be regretted that 
Sir Walter has been so scrupulously cautious? Why has 
ha not added a treble value to his facte, by drawing from 
them inferences? 

The Third Series of the “ Tales" relates almost exclu- 
sively to the two rebellions offifUen and forty-five. Tbs 
first volume, and a part of the eeoond, are not quite as 
interesting as the remainder of the work, because the ma- 
terials afforded for history by those who took up arms for 
the Chevalier de St Georgs, are by no means so spirit- 
stirring as those supplied by the more gallant and vigo- 
rous career of Prince Charles Edward. Sir Walter, how • 
ever, has gone through the whole in that easy and flow- 
ing style of narrative for which he is so remarkable, and 
although he dess not write with the same enthusiasm, or 
avowed Jacobite spirit, as Chambers, (to whose Histories 
he pays a deserved compliment,) he may, nevertheless, be 
read with almost undiminished interest, even after tbs 
recent productions of the other. Any lengthened analy- 
sis of hi* narrative is, of course, out of the question here. 
We prefer selecting one or two detached passages, which 
will be read with interest, and which, as the work itself 
is not to be published till the 21st, have not yet made 
their appearance anywhere else. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, poli- 
tics ran very high hi Edinburgh between the partizons of 
Queen Anne and those of the house of Stewart. Of this 
the following anecdote is an amusing illustration : 

THE FACULTY OF ADVOCATES AND THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

“ The Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, that is to say, 
the incorporated society of lawyers entitled to practise at the 
bar, are a body even of more weight and consequence than 
is attachsd to them in most countries from the nature of 
their profession. In the beginning of the 18th century, es- 
pecially, the Faculty comprehended almost all the sons of 
good family who did not embrace the army as their choice ; 
tor the sword or gown, according to the ideas of that 
were the only occupations which could be adopted by a gen- 


tleman. The Advocates are possessed of a noble library, 
and a valuable collection of medals. To this learned body, 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon. (by bfrih, a daughter of the 
noble house ef Howard, and a keen Jasoblts,) sent the pre- 
sent of a medal for their cabinet It bore on the one side 
the head of the Chevalier de St George, with the motto, 
Cujus at 9 (Whom does it represent ?) and on the reverse, 
the British Isles, with the legend, Rcddite . ( Restore them. ) 
The Dean of Faculty having presented this very intelligible 
emblem to his brethren, a derate arose, whether or not it 
should be rece i ve d into their collection, which was carried 
on in very warm language, and terminated in a vote, which, 
by a majority of sixty-tnree to twelve, resolved on the ac- 
ceptance of the medal. Two advocates were deputed to ex- 
press, in the name sf the learned body, their thanks to the 
Durness ; and they failed not to do it in a manner expr e at - 
ing pointedly their foil comprehension of the import of her 
Grace's compliment. They concluded, by stating their 
hope, that her Grace would soon have a farther opportu- 
nity te oblige the Faculty, by presenting them with a se- 
cond medal on the subject of a restoration. But when the 
proceed in g bec ame public, the Advocates mem to have been 
alarmed for the m b sequences, and, at a general meeting of 
the Faculty (27th July, 1711,) the medal was formally re- 
fused, and placed in the hands of tbs Lord Advocate, to be 
restored to the Duchess of Gordon. The retractation, how- 
ever, could not effoeethe evidence, that this learned and im- 
portamt public body, the commentators on the laws of Scot- 
land, from whom the guardians of her jurisprudmee are 
selected, had shewn sum boldness as to give a public mark 
of adhomnoe to the Chevalier de St George." 

Shortly aftar the insurrection offiflee* broke out, a la- 
I mentable eveot happened in East Lothian, which Sir 
Walter details in theee words; 


CATASTROPHE IN THE FAMILT OF HEPBURN OP KEITH. 

“ Among other families of distinction in East Lothian, 
that of Mr Hepburn of Keith was devotedly attached to 
the interests of the House of Stewart, and hie determined 
to exert himself to the utmost in the approaching con fl ict. 
He bad s everal sons, with whom, and his servants, he had 
dstwlasd to join a troop te be raised in East Lot hi an, and 
commanded by the Earlof Wlnton. This gentleman being 
much respected in the county, it was deemed of importance 
to prevent his showing an example which was likely to be 
generally followed. For this purpose, Mr Hepburn of 
Humble, and Dr Sinclair of Hermandston, resolved to lay 
the Laird of Keith under arrest, and proceeded towards his 
house with a par ty of the her— mill tin, ou the morning of 
theSth Octohnr, 1716, which happened to be the very morn- 
ing that Keith had appointed to eet forth on his ca mp a i g n , 
having made all preparations on the preceding evening. Too 
family had assembled for the last time at the breakfhst-tabW, 
when it was observed that one of the young ladies looked 
more sad and disconsolate, than even the departure of her 
father and brothers upon a distant and precarious e x p ed i - 
tlou seemed to warrant at that pmiod, when tho fair sex 
wore as enthusiastic in politics as the men. 

“Mist Hepburn was easily induced to tell the cause ofher 
feara. She had dreamed she saw her youngest brother, a 
youth of great hopes, and generally esteemed, shot by a man 
whose features were impressed on her recollection, and 
stretched dead on the floor of the room in which they were 
now assembled. The females of tbe flunllyiktenedand ar- 
gued— the men laughed, and turned the visionary into ridi- 
cule. Tbe horses were saddled, and led out into tbe court- 
yard, when a mounted party was discovered advancing along 
the flat ground, in front of the mansion-house, called the 
Plain of Keith. The gate was shut ; and when Dr Sin- 
clair, who was most active in the matter, had announced 
his purpose, and was asked for his warrant, he banded In at 
a window the commission of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Lord Lieutenant of tbe county. This Keith returned with 
contempt, and announced that he would stand ou his de- 
fence. The party within mounted their hones, and sallied 
out, determined to make their way ; and Keith, dischar- 
ging a pistol in tbe air, charged the Doctor sword in hand ; 
the militia then fired, and tbe youngest of the Hepburns 
was killed on the spot. The sister beheld the catastrophe 
from tbe windows, and to the end ofher life persisted that 
the homicide had the features of the person whom she saw 
in hw dream. Tbe corpse was carried into the room where 
they had so lately breaknwted, and Keith, after having paid 
this heavy tax to the demon of civil war, rode off with tbe 
rest of bis party to join tbe Insurgents. Dr Sinclair wu 
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censured very geuer.iHy, for lotting hie party val hurryhlm 
into a personal encounter with so near a neighbour and mm- 
liar friend ; he vindicated himself, by asserting that his in- 
tentions were to save Keith from the consequences into 
which his rash seal for the Stewart family was about to 
precipitate that gentleman and hh fam#r. But Dr S i nc lai r 
ought to have been prepared to expect, that a . high-spirited 
man, with arms in his handowaa certain to resist mis violent 
mode of opening his eyes to the rashness of his conduct ; and 
he who attempts to make either religious or political oon* 
verts by corapuhJon, must be charged with the consequences 
of such violence as is most likely to ensue.* 

Upon a subject of pe cu l i a r fartoresSto th c Scn t tie h w a der , 
we meet with the following Intowslif paanga} 

THE ORIGIN OF THE rORTXOOS MOB. 

“ The origin of the Porteous Mob continued long to ex- 
ercise the curiosity of those by whom the event was remeqor- 
bered, and from the extraordinary mixture of prudence and 
audacity with which the purpose of thp multitude had been 
conceived and executed, as wed as the impenetrable secrecy 
with which the enterprise was carried through, the public 
were much inclined tosaspcct that tbnra had been among Ha 
acton men of rank and character, far superior to that be- 
longing to the multitude who were the ostensible agents. 
Broken and imperfect stories wars told of men in the dis- 
guise of women, and of common artlzans, whose manner be- 
trayed a sex and manners different frqm what their garb 
announced. Others laughed at these as unauthorized ex- 
aggerations, and contended that no class were so likely to 
frame or execute the plan for the murder of the police dffi- 
cer, as the populace to whom his official proceedings bad 
rendered him obnoxious, and that the secrecy so wonder- 
fully preserved on the occasion arose out of toe constancy 
and fidelity which the Scottish people observe towards each 
other when engaged in a common cause. Nothing is, or 
probably ever will be, known with certainty on the subject ; 
but it is understood, that several young men left Scotland in 
apprehension of the strict scrutiny which was made into that 
night’sproceedings ; and hi your Grandfather's younger days, 
the voice of fame pointed out individuals, who, long absent 
from that country, had returned from the East and West In- 
dies in i mproved circumstances, asperaons who had fled abroad 
on account of the Porteous Mob. One story of the origin of 
the conspiracy was stated to me with so mpeh authority, 
and seemed in itself so simple and satisfactory, that although 
the degree of proof, upon investigation, fell far short of what 
was necessary as frill evidence, I cannot help considering U 
as the most probable account of the mysterious affair. A 
man, who long bore an excellent character, and filled a place 
of some trust as forester and carpenter to a gentleman qf for- 
tune in Fife, was affirmed to have made a confession on hie 
death-bed, that he had been not only one of the actors in the 
hanging of Porteous, but one of the secret few by whom the 
deed was schemed and eat on foot- Twelve persons of the 
village of Path-head— so this man's narrative was said to 
proceed — resolved that Porteous should die, to atone fur the 
life of Wilson, with whom many of them had been connect- 
ed by the ties of friendship and joint adventure fa illicit 
trade, and for the death of those shot at the execution. This 
vengeful band crossed the Forth by different ferries, and 
met together at a solitary place near the city, where they 
distributed the party which were to act in the business which 
they had in hand ; and giving a beg inning to the enterprise, 
soon saw it undertaken by the populace of the city, whose 
minds were precisely in that state of ini lability which dis- 
posed them to follow the example of a U* 

According to this account, moat of the original devisers of 
the scheme fled to foreign parts* the surprise of the usual 
authorities haviqg occasioned someday* to pass over ere 
investigations of the affair were commenced. On making 
enquiry of the surviving family of this old man, they were 
found disposed to treat the rumoured confession as a fiction, 
and to allege that although he was of an age which seemed 
to support the story, and had gone abroad shortly after tht 
Porteous Mob, yet he had never acknowledged any accession 
to it, but, on the contrary, maintained his innocence, wheq 
taxed, os he sometimes was, with having a concern in the 
affair. The report, however, though probably untrue^ in 
many 
ble account 

of a few ... 

by the multitude, already in a stale of mtod to <*tch fire 
from the slightest spark/ 

We cannot afford room at present for more extracts. 


Each of the volumes Is, as formerly, embellished with 
a frontispiece and vignette. The frontispieces are : The 
Chevalier de St George, John Campbell Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and Cameron of LochieL The subjects of the vig- 
nettes are The execution of Lords Derwentwater and 
Kenmnre; the death of Clan Ranald at the Battle off 
Sheri ffmuir ; and a small, but spirited and interesting, 
portrait of Flora Macdonald. The only other matter 
worth menti oning is, that in reading the work, we felt a 
considerable want of (fates. They might bo multiplied 
with advantage in a now edition. 


Elements of Practical Chemmtry* comprising a series off 
Experiments fa every department of Chemistry f vim 
directions jbr performing them, jrc. By David BooweR 
Reid, Experimental Assistant to Dr Hope, Conductor 
of the Classes of Practical Chemistry in the Edinburgh 
University, Lecturer on Chemistry to the Leith Me- 
chanics’ Institution, fee. Edinburgh. Macfachian and 
Stewart. 8vo. Vp. 511. 

Mr Ram is already known to the public as the anther 
of a work entitled, “ Academical Examinations on Che- 
mistry,” which is a vary excellent conversational intro- 
duction to the principles of that science. Thomson. 
Murray, Henry, and Turner, have presented ns with ele- 
mentary works on chemistry, which have been deservedly 
referred to as standard authorities, and the study off 
either of their valuable compendium! may undoubtedly 
introduce the student to the general doctrines of this im- 
portant and difficult science ; but there oan be no doubt 
that, to obtain a competent and precise knowledge of its 
numerous facts and various and extensive applications, ho 
frequsnt the chemical laboratory,— he most there 
examine the substances which he proposes to analyse,—, 
he must there become familiarized with their properties, 
and, by experimenting himself* acquire a knowledge off 
those complicated theorise of chemical act i o n which are, 
by mere reading, difficult to understand or recollect. Wo 
might as reasonably, indeed, expect a man to become * 
good rnnqtomfet from reading alone, without witnessing a 
tingle anatomical demonstration, as that he should sun* 
in acquiring a precise knowledge of chemistry with* 
out witnessing and conducting its several important pro- 
oossc* and operations. Mr Reid, therefore, judiciously 
rhooeos as his motto the appropriate remark off Bacon—* 

“ Neo manus nude, nee intellects eihi permiaso* mnltum 
valet; instruments et a uxi liis rea perficitur ; quibus opus 
set, non minus ad intellectual, quam ad manum.” 

The seienoe of chemistry has, within the few last years, 
made rapid and signal progress ; and we think we are 
warranted in saying, that there is perhaps not a univer- 
sity in Europe in which its principles are more clearly 
explained, or more successfully illustrated, than in the 
University of Edinburgh. Mr Reid, having devoted him- 
self almsut exclusively to the cultivation off this science* 
has, by his talents and industry, well qualified himself to 
superintend the various chemical and pharmaceutical ope- 
rations which it is the object of every practical course of 
chemistry to exhibit and explain. The methods of obtain- 
ing the different gases, acids, alkalis, metallic substances, 

&c., the result of their various combinations with each 

other, and their decompositions,— the analysis of animal 
and vegetable substances,— the use of the blow-pipe and 
tube apparatus,— and, indeed, every department of chemi- 
cal science, is so connected with different professions, arts, 
and manufactures, that the study of chemistry is of the 
highest consequence to a very great number in society, 
whose business it is to contribute to the comforts and ne- 
cessities of daily life. Chemistry may be said to consti- 
tute, In a great measure, one of the principal corner- 
stones of medical science. By its aid only, are we en- 
abled to prepare the various medicinal substances that 
eombat and frequently arreet the progress of di se ase ; by 
its ^assistance only, have we it in our power to detect. 
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frequently by the moat delicate tests, those poisonous or 
deleterious substances which, whether from ignorance or 
designing wickedness, may baye been administered to our 
fellow-creatures ; and finally, by its knowledge only, are 
we enabled to understand many of the most important 
aqd interesting phenomena of animal and vegetable life. 
In the manufactories, the art of dyeing, calico-printing, 
bleaching, glass-making, and the working of various kinds 
of metals, are conducted purely by chemical processes. In 
domestic life, distillation, brewing, the use of steam, and 
various culinary preparations, require a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of this science. In agriculture, it 
explains the nature and influence of different soils, and 
the effects of various temperatures and external agents on 
the p r og r ess of vegetation. We believe, indeed, that there 
Is no science more interesting in itself, and none certainly 
more extensively applicable to the general benefit of man- 
kind. Chemistry, on this adoount, has been zealously 
cultivated from the earliest periods, and the most illustri- 
ous philosophers of Europe have, during the present cen- 
tury, devoted themselves zealously to its pursuit ; and, in 
dispelling the prejudices and superstitions which arrested 
its progres s in the darker ages, have added to the amount 
of knowledge many of the most brilliant discoveries that 
have adorned the history of the human mind. What 
would the holy fathers of the Inquisition of the 19th 
century think, could their disembodied spirits now take 
a peep into the lecture room of Dr Hope, and there 
beheld the formation of water from the union of invisible 
gases, and substances burning with a brilliant flame even 
in water itself? What, indeed, would Roger Bacon him- 
self think, could he lift his head from out the grave, and 
behold steam-boats, in the face of wind and tide, breast- 
ing the stormy billows of the Atlantic ? 

But we apprehend sufficient has already been said to 
prove the importance of the study of chemistry, and it 
remains only for us now to direct the attention of our 
readers to the. volume, which has just appeared, by Mr 
Reid. We have examined it with considerable attention, 
and hesitate not to pronounce it one of the very best prac- 
tical guide-books to the experiments conducted in the 
chemical laboratory that has yet been published. The 
methods of conducting the different chemical proc e ss es 
fire fully described, and the theories of their actions ex- 
plained, in a very dear and simple manner, by the aid of 
diagrams. Our author informs us, that the object of his 
pr es e nt work is “ to present the student with a systema- 
tic series of experiments, sufficiently broad to lay a proper 
foundation for acquiring habits of practical skill in che- 
mical operations, with precise and minute directions for 
enabling him to perform them and we need only add, 
that he has executed this task in a manner that reflects 
the highest credit on his judgment and abilities. We re- 
commend Mr Reid's “ Elements of Practical Chemistry" 
to those gentlemen who are engaged in the study of this 
interesting science, and doubt not that to all who take 
any pleasure in such pursuits, it will be found an enter- 
taining and instructive companion. 


Tales in Verse, illustrative of the several Petitions of the 

Lord's Prayer. By the Rev. H. T. Lyte. London. 

Marsh and Miller. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 180. 

This is a much better book than its affected and ridi- 
culous title would lead one to suppose. What put it into 
the head of the Rev. Mr Lyte to write six Tales, which 
were to illustrate the following six sentences, we cannot 
very well comprehend, or how these six sentences could 
form the basis of any tales at all : — 1st, “ Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name 2d, “ Thy 
kingdom come ;" 3d, “ Thy will be done 4tb, “ Give 
us this day our dally bread 5th, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us and, 
6th, “ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” Leaving, therefore, to its own absurdity, the idea 


of exciting additional interest in the minds of the rational 
part of the public by an expedient like this, we content 
ourselves with knowing that the simple fact remains the 
same, that the Rev. Mr Lyte has written six Tales in 
verse, and that they are entitled, “ Harford," — “ The 
Missionary ," — “ The Widow,"—" Edward Field,"— 
“ The Brothers," — and “ The Preacher." 

Mr Lyte'sstyle is evidently founded upon that of Crabbe, 
but he has also infused into it a considerable portion of 
the amenity and strong good sense of Cowper. This vo- 
lume is a very unpretending one ; but its intrinsic merits 
are, beyond a doubt, much greater than many of far higher 
assumption. We are not indeed acquainted with any 
compositions of this sort, since the days of Crabbe and 
Cowper, which we prefer to the Tales now before us. 
Though not distinguished by the highest poetical attri- 
butes, they evince a sincerity of feeling, a knowledge of 
the human heart, a perception of the beauties of nature, 
a facility of versification, and an occasional dignity and 
vigour of thought, which are well calculated to win appro- 
bation, if they cannot command applause. The morality 
they inculcate is, besides, of a pure and refining kind ; 
and the religious precepts which they contain, rather en- 
courage by their liberality, than startle by their dogma- 
tism. 

The best mode of making our readers more directly ap- 
preciate their various excellencies, will be to present them 
with several extracts. In the tale entitled ** The Mis- 
sionary," the hero is thus described, and part of his his- 
tory told : 

“ Yet deem him not, untutored as he was, 

A thing of sense, a lump of day and dross. 

His heart was warm, and open as the spring, 

A rich-toned- lyre, that thrill'd through every string. 

Alive to bliss, and prone to melt and move 
At each appeal of friendship and of love. 

He banqueted on music ; and his taste 
Was quick to all of beautiful and chaste. 

He look'd on nature with a painter's eye, 

And caught the soul of speaking poesy. 

And, though posset'd ox no outstanding trait 
Which burden'd memory cannot put away, 

| No character energic, bold, defined. 

That haunts, and fills, and triumphs o'er the mind ; 

Yet, see him, hear him, and anon there stole 
A spell around that rivetted the soul ; 

Ann a mysterious interest gradual grew, 

Till all about him strange observance drew, 

And round his influence breathed, and spread a tone 
O'er other minds congenial with his own. 

“ Such, and so circumstanced, it was his lot 
To dwell with those who knew and prized him not. 

His sphere was narrow— Fate had set him down 
On the dull confines of a country town, 

Where he was made the idol ana the dupe 
Of creatures to whose arts he scorn'd to stoop. 

Thence friends throng'd round him, and professions loud, 
And meting smiles, attended him. The cloud 
Fled from aU brows before him ; and he moved 
In every circle courted and beloved. 

The lames thought him sweetly sentimental — 

Their mothers canvass'd o'er his handsome rental ; 

And though all thought him odd, nay, some said mad. 

None could esteem his face or person bad ; 

And then, how floe a property he had ! 

Sure, a mod spouse ana jointure must await 
The maid that might secure her such a mate. 

“ Thus, many a sigh was breathed ; and not in vain. 

There was one blue-eyed girl among the train. 

Retiring, gentle, graceful, fair, and tall, 

Who bore the prize away from midst them all ! 

Little she said ; but oh, that eye ! — that eye ! 

What did it not in its blue archery ? 

He shrunk before it ; yet return'd to ask 
Permission in its milder light to bask; 

Was heard, received,-^md nothing now there needs 
But fix the day, and draw the marriage deeds. 

" I say not bow the hours from hence were spent ; 

I pass each sigh, and look, and blandishment, 
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The air-built cattle, the sequester'd walk. 

With tremblhif arm-in-arm, and all the talk 
'Boot poetry, and trees, and flowers, and skies, 

And young Love’s thousand hopes and phantasies; 

Nor can I tell how they had match'd for life* 

What husband he had made, and she what wife : 

For, when all else was settled, and there now 
Remain'd but just the priest, and ring, and vow, 

News came that one, on whom, aa on his soul, 

He rested, and resign'd to Urn the whole 
Of his affairs, was fled, and with him bore 
The bulk of all his patron own'd before. 

“ Pursuit was made — In rain— and dear away 
The perjured villain carried off his prey ; 

And home his dupe return'd, leas keenly (holing 
His loos of substance, than the traitorous dealing 
Of one so loved. He kit that he had leant 
Upon a faithless reed, that broke, and went 
Iuto his heart A sweet dream was dispell'd ; 

A thousand beauteous fancies all were quell’d ; 

The world lost half her lustre ; her fair dress 
Was rent, and through appear'd her nakedness. 

The tendrils of his heart, that wont to stretch 
And twine round every object they could catch, 

Were uipp'd, hie sympathies were chill'd, and fled 
The eurdling life-blood to its fountain-head.”— P. 84-9. 

The consequence of this reverse of fortune is, that his 
mistress jilts him. The author then proceeds in the fol- 
lowing strain of what appears to us natural and power- 
ful verse : 

“ It was enough. He now had known the worst : 

He wept not, though his heart was nigh to burst : 

He raved not, cursed not, though to both inclined ; 

But calmly turn'd his back upon mankind. 

He made the woods his mate, and to the breeze 
Pour'd out his spirit's baleful reveries. 

He walk'd the mountain tops ; and loved to lie 
And follow the light clouds along the sky. 

And shape and name them in his moods ; he pry'd 
Into the cups of flowers ; and o’er the side 
Of streams would lean, and watch the fish at play ; 

Or, at the close of evening, roam away 
Among the dews, and linger till the sky 
Grew beautiful with stars, and sounds from high 
Came to him through the stillness of the night, 

And his soul mingled with the infinity 
And rose from earth ; and here it was that first 
Upon his intellectual darkness burst 
The majesty of God : amid the woods, 

The solemn rocks, blue skies, and sounding floods, 

He grew familiar with Him, learnt to trace 
HU power, hU love, his wisdom, and bU grace. 

From suns and planets, down to the poor blade 
That trembled at hU foot. HU spirit made 
A friend of God ; and, with the flowers and birds, 
Breathed up a worship which no earthly words 
Could adequately utter, till with Him 
Conversing, thU poor earth grew dark and dim. 

And the large spirit bursting every bood, 

Roee on immortal wing, ana soard beyond 
The bounds of time and space, and joy'd to roam, 

And drink the glories of its native home ; 

And heavenly longings swell'd within hU breast, 

And hU heart thirsted for eternal rest. 

“ ‘ A few men sunt and moon*,’ he thought, * and then 
A long farewell to earth and earthly men $ 

A full release from guilt, and guile, and woe, 

And all the spirit weeps or fears below. 

O ! it U joy to think the day shall be 
When all chains will drop off, and we be free ; 

When every cloud shall pass from off our sky, 

And every tear be wiped from every eye ! 

Roll on, ye Seasons, bring that blessed time, 

U Detain'd with grief, unspotted with a crime ; 

O wheel this rum of a world away, 

And usher in that long bright Sabbath day !' **— Pp. 414. 

The incidents of all the Tales are simple, yet not devoid 
of interest, and each has a marked character of its own. 
Passages frequently occur, as in Crabbe, of a more play- 
ful cast ; and sometimes, as in Cowper, of a more terse 
and satirical kind. An instance of the former will be 


found In the commencement of the story called M Edward 
Field:” 

“ Upon a rise, near Sydney Grange, U seen 
A small, neat house, with lawn or velvet green; 

A shrubbery skirts and screens it from the wind, 

And a snog garden wooes the sun behind. 

Here with his wife and rosy children twain, 

A man and maid, and c h a t tels few and plain. 

Some years ago, from distant town or shire* 

Came Mister Field, or Edward Field, Esquire— 

The neighbouring village gossips, o'er their tea, 

Have not yet settled his precise degree. 

Farmer he was not ; stock nor land he kept, 

A few small fields around his house except ; 

Nor yet, like neighbouring squires, he entertain’d. 

Nor drank, nor swore, nor don nor hunters train'd ; 

But still he was the parson's friend and guest. 

And all the poor around his bounty could attest. 

Well ! Squire or Mister Field, (just call him which 
You please,) inhabited this quiet niche. 

Milk’d his three cows, and made hie hrtad and beer. 

On just four hundred annual pounds in clear. 

Sleek were his kine. His yard was peopled thick 
With turkey, guinea-fowl, and hen and chide. 

All of choice lunds ; and o'er his lawn there went 
Six sheep, kept less for use than ornament. 

O'er a neat paddock gate, all free and tame* 

Neigh'd his one horse, in answer to his name. 

I pass swine, docks, and things of like degree— 

He kept them out of sight, and so shall we. 

“ His wife* good Mrs Field, Heaven Mem her face! 

Was one might well adorn a higher place ; 

Accomplish'd, manner’d, ladylike* and fair, 

Though not quite all that some fine ladies are ; 

She read few novels, seldom scream'd, or feinted. 

Dangled no reticule, was flounced nor painted : 

And thought her hands were made for something mors 
Than nursing up in kid, or running o'er 
Piano keys. She could both mend and make* 

Wash, and get up small linen, boil and bake; 

And her made wines, her puddings and preserves^- 
What tongue can speak of them as each deserves? 

Her dress was simple, but you might suppose 
The Graces helped her to put on her clothes. 

Her house too perfect neatness ; yet not snob 
As makes one half afraid to step or touch : 

And all things there appear'd to go or stand. 

Rather by secret clock-work, than command ; 

Then in the healing art how vast her skill ! 

How deep her lore in herb, or salve, or pill! 

Buchau and Reece right well she understood. 

And even in Thomas dipped, and Underwood. 

The ailing poor for miles around con fe ss'd 
The sovereign virtues of her medicine chest ; 

And lean the village doctor grew and bare, 

Since Mrs Field began to practice there.”— Pp. 91-4. 

Passing Into a somewhat different strain, we do not 
think the following lines, from the same tale, much Infe- 
rior to the caustic and moral satire of Cowper : 

“ Who now would think this simple* plain, good man. 

Had e'er been join'd to fashion's lightest dan ? 

Had chased ambition's wildest meteor down, 

And shared the idlest follies of the town ? 

Yet such had Edward Field. The earliest air 
He breathed was in a smoky London square ; 

Where, in a dingy brick and mortar pile, 

His high-born parents lived In handsome etyle, 

Kept their state-coach, with many a liveried knave* 

And large sad parties once a-fortnight gave ; 

Using a world of pother and address, 

To make themselves and others comfortless. 

To Eton, thence to Oxford, was he whirl'd, 

To make acquaintance there* and see the world. 

And then, pro formA, to the Continent 
The graduate ounce was with his tutor sent— 

To just learn how to dress, and cook, and stare, 

And say of plaoea, ‘ O, yes, I've been there.* 

“ Thence must he pass through * Fashion’s’ ostial paces, 
Learn the right manners, jargon, and grimaoee j 
Acquire the one sublime indifference 
To all that smacks of feeling, thought, or sense. 
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In frieadless intimacy day by day, 

with grinning things must languish life away ; 

Must go to bed at four, and rise at two, 

Then ride out in the nark asOthers do ; 

Or lounge at fire in Bond-street, withaaodre 
Of just such stiff-starched, stay'd, poor cre at ure s more. 

To dinner then at eight, and thenoeaway 
To formal route, the olnhhoiaa or the play. 

For which, till the fifth act, he never starts, 

And talks aloud through all the finest parts.”— Pp. HMMt 

Our readers wifi now he able to forth for themselves a . 
pretty correct estimate of Mr Lyte’s powers. For oar ( 
own part, we frankly confess, that his present production » 
has made so favourable an impression upon us, that we \ 
are exceedingly happy to think that oar unsought-for re - 1 
co mmen datio n may be of some service to Mm, and shall 
bo happy to meet with him soon again, making a still , 
bolder and more vigorous effort. 


A J^ew Dictionary of the Oadic Language. By the Rev. 

Dr Madeod of dampfie, atid the Rev. Dr Dewar of 

Glasgow. To be completed in 15 monthly Parts, at Is. 

bach. No. I. Glasgow. W. R. M‘Phun. 

The Rev. Drs Madeod and Dewar are aMafty afivta- 
tageously known to the public as eminent Gaelic scholars, 
and we think their Dictionary, of which the first N am- 
ber has just been published, promises fair to extend their 
reputation as benefactors to the Highlands. The valuable , 
work of the Highland Society Is useful principally tothe 
general scholar and the learned philologist, and H will of 
coarse have a place in all public libraries ; but its high 
price places it beyond the reach of many private indivi- 
duals, who would otherwise be disposed to become pur- 
chasers. The same objection, to a les ser extant, applies to 
Armstrong's work ; whilst the smaller vocabularies which 
we have seen are so full of corruption, that they furnish 
no standard of the language, and, besides, me very meagre 
and incomplete. The present publication will hare all the 
advantages of an abridgement from the Society's larger 
work, with some peculiar to Itself, as being to a consider- 
able extent original. Many new words are added, and 
new phrases are given, especially With regard to the 
changes effected upon the word by prepositions, prdfliMs, 
and affixes, which are very common in Gaelic. The price i 
of the book, when complete in 15 numbers, each contain- 
ing, we believe, shout 48 octavo pages, Will not exceed 
15s. ; and this consideration, together with our imp re ss i on 
of the superior simimt of its execution, enables Its to re- 
commend it with confidence to all who either are or de- 
sire to be acquainted with the language. To the High- 
land student, and the Highland minister, it Is unneces- 
sary to recommend it, since we know that by them such 
a work has long been wished for, and a slight glance at 
the present will be sufficient to convince them of its value. 
We have not seen the prospectus, but we take it for grant- 
ed that the editors intend to exclude IrWh and Island 
(Arran, Bute, fee.) Gaelic from theirJDictionary, as we 
do not recognise any such in the specimen before us. We 
observe some words evidently made for the English, 
which are not in use in the Highlands, but whose mean- 
ing is uniformly e xp r e ss e d by a periphrase — each, we be- 
lieve, is Atha*-Eokt* — aeromancy. We have no objec- 
tion to ibe insertion of such words, but we should like 
them to be distinguished in some manner from the mure 
legitimate Celtic vocables. We wish, and we mean it 
as no small compliment, that the learned editors may 
meet with all the success which, judging from the present 
specimen, their labours deserve. 


The Exdusbes. InSvois. 8vo. Pp. 3 18,. 883, and 
334. London. Henry Colburn fe Richard Bentley. 
7830. 

Another fashionable novel j— We shall try to give our 
readers an idea of the story. A certain ^oterit of Eng- 


lish distingufa erect themselves Into an exclusive church I 
of fashion, wftdch, without admitti ng the beau atomic at 1 
large into its hmdrmyotaries, istobefoeoaramK towards | 
which Us tiMtasand eyes are directed— “ the glam of fa- 
shion and the mould of form.” They acknowledge no 
further restraints upon their conduct than is necessary to 
avoid outrageous scandal Treasure is the sole object «f I 
their lives, but a pl easu re remote from vulgar annoyance, * 
never expressing itself more forcibly than convenemce ad- 
mits of ; In short, a rito a at i fe which may be conceived to 
bear the same resemblance to the serene and tranquil en- 
joyment of the Elysian fields, that a French engraving 
does to an antique statue. The three volumes of Ac Ex- 
clusives are devoted to p o ur tr ay lu g the effects of on ad- 
mission within this Gram circle, upon two young and 
amiable individual of different sexes. 

Lord Albert d'Eatemfe, a MgWy taletfted, ambftfoas, 
but withal well-principled young nobleman, is seized 
upon at Ms return from his travels, by tome of the lead- 
ing Exclusives, as a promising recruit for their sect. 
Lady Tllney, the literary Whig, has a plot open his poli- 
tical independence, uni Lady H amlet Vernon, a sort of 
Don Juun In pe t ticoats, 1ms a qfiot upon his heart. Tie 
rubs little 'danger from 'tits & tribe spiri httile; but finds a 
more skilful 'angler In the foscinattag roufo, (begging our 
reader's pa rd o n for in tro du ci n g the ward to them un der 
anew eomffi detmuiaatiotk.) Lord Albert has been en- 
gaged from childhood to an amiable cousin ; but Lady 
Hamlet finds means, by the aid of a ci-devant favourite, to 
create misunderstandings between the lovers, and finally 
to break off the match. She then attaches the victim of 
her intrigues more and more to herself, by a show of 
sympathy, Which, in hfet'Mfeeeptibte*n& unregulated mind, 
assumes all the violence of a Veil passion. His fofr hopes 
blasted, his love luddlotfsly re-awakened by a new object, 
in a moment of infatuation he offers her his hand. The 
sacrifice Is on the eve of being completed, when a blunder 
on the part of the lady shows him his danger, and he 
beats a timely retreat, not mrwaunded, however ; — haeret 
in latere Uthdtis dfurtdo. Thbe ttt last eodthes hh broken 
spirit : Ike course of affairs brings him again In contact 
with his first love, all tilings are satisfactorily explained, 
and he is made a happy man. 

Lady Georgina (the female object of these syrens* lurm) 
enters upon the scene as the new-made bride of Lord 
GlenmotV ; Who, shortly after their marriage, becomes 
secretary of state. Anxious tint Mis young wife Should 
learn to play in a fitting ‘mariner tfatit pert hi lift which 
becomes the spouse of otoeSo highly raised, he recommends 
to her acquaintance and imitation two of the leading Ex- 
clusives. She is marked for the prey of a male counter- 
, part of Lady Hamlet. Her unconscious innocence ena- 
bles her to tread In safety foe thorny mace. The world 
has its sneer and its tale, kdt she escapes unharmed. 

The Exclusives, after seeing their victims escape from 
their meshes, continue, with some few exceptions, tbeir 
old routine. Their ultimate fates are sketched with a few 
hasty strokes. There Is some bold and vigorous painting 
of pMsion in this book, and occasionally the delicate and 
ewUMseent waits of Ohametar are happily enough hit off. 

The only misfortune Is, that we are tired of the whole 
class of works to which It belongs. We wish the writers 
in this department Would try to strike out something new. 

The haul gout of fashionable life is well enough ata time, 
but we hate toujour* perdrix . 


The Lotus, or the Faery Flower of the Poets. Edin- 
burgh. George A. Dough*. 18mo. Pp. 183. 

This is a tasteful and pretty little volume ; and the 
edeetkm of modern poetr y which it contains, satisfies us 
that the editor understands what good verse Is. The 
pieces, generally speaking, are not of the very highest 
order, but, with a few exceptions, they are ail more than 
respectable. They hare the merit, of uot being hack' 
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neyed, wMch dhow* that they have ***& stwmg t ogether 
1)f one who tiifafa fef Mmadf. Wt Vbe tbe mM» oo 
the title-page, wMdt It from one of the f ifa<(44 Bo- 

nefonhu : 

“ Ea ! fioree tibi miteo cQafiolore*— 

Pajlmtrmgoe to saro, «t nm rabenUm.” 


fife Athenaid; or, K A m Orations. A Pam. By 

Henry J. BradficM. London. 1Mb KOBer. ItSO. 

8vo. Pp. 231. 

This is a poem in Hie B eppo stance, end meant to con- 
tain a playful aooonnt of Hie manners and mode of living 
of the modern Greek. But Mr Bradftdd, the unsuccess- 
ful author of** Waterloo, or the British Mins tre l ,** though, 
we daresay, a good sort of person, is rather a dull rogue. 
His poem, at least, is hbout as heavy as uniform medio- 
crity, and a continual faflore when he attempts to be 
*fety, can make it. Let Mr Bmdfidd oansale himself 
with the bahaf that he teaman of talent; 4br mrtrinlflr 
no one will ever ask him to believe that he is a poet. 1» 
show him, at tbe same time, that we wish to do him all 
the good in our power, we subjoin the three best stanzas 
in his volume : 

“ A friend of mine once dining with a Omsk, 

Just cast a coyUh glance behind his diair. 

Not comprehending quite tbs modern freak 
Of placing bsanty in attendanc e there; 

He, smiling, took tbs liberty to speak 
Upon suck servile treatment or the fidr; 

< Sir, *tis my habit, when at home, to bs 
With ladies on a fair equality ; 

“ * And, should I not intrude on your good will. 
You’ll much oUtoe me by assedmg to 
This slight demand* eo poUtssss,* but still 
I would not wish it ii it suits not you; 

I trust you will not take my purpose ill— — 

Allow year daughter, sir, to join as, do; 

I’d crave your pardon An* tide liberty, 

Were I not ears, dr, that yon would comply.* 

“ And so the lovely seraph mt her dowxv 
But not in that glad confidence of heart 
Which hath with us Into a practice grown. 

And doth an air of gaiety impart ; 

Her father on her sweetness seem’d to frown, 

While she, at every echo, seem’d to -start. 

And, with the timid glance of fawn or dove, 

She sat, a young and otasltiag fiower of low.” 


Phrenology in Edinburgh. .John Anderson, jun. 1899. 

This Is a sixpenny poem In pndee of Phrenology, and 
against all those Who have attacked It We thought 
Phrenology itself tbe dullest thing hi tbs untorsst till we 
saw this sixpenny poem, which has sanvin—i nr that 
there Is one thing still duller— namely, the ihfuiny 
poem. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE* 


THE PSALMS OP DAVID, AND THUS DIFFERENT 
POETICAL VERSIONS. 

By William Tennant, Author of a Anster Fair " frc. 

As the poetry of the Hebrews h, In an e min en t de- 
gree, distinguished by simplicity, pathes, and eublhnity, 
the Psalms, or lyric productions of King David, are by 
no means the least in po s ses s ion of these noble attributes. 
At the same time that they combine Hie tenderness of 
Jeremiah with the sublimity of Isaiah, they p o sse s s , in 
many places, as peculiar to themselves, a pastoral beauty, 
that verifies their origin from the shepherd king, and are- 
animated, I should rather say inflamed, by a ftrvency of 


devsHsn, and an snrtwmusrtr admiration of tbe wsr hs of 
mature, worthy of the f avo uri te of the Almighty— ef him 
who was taken from the sheepfold, to feed with divine 
know l ed g e Iauet his people. Independently, Indeed, of 
that insp irati on with which the son of Jeme was prater- 
aatandly favoured, and thereby enabled to direct the 
tenor ef his sacred songs seas to pre signify that Memiah 
whom be himself typified, Ms personal Uetory, the va- 
rices situations ef Ms Hie, and the esatrested and trying 
occ u rr e n c es that oaeoesrively beM Mm, were aM of each 
a deeply l espresS l ve and ar ou s ing c h arac te r , as natondly 
to mill forth from Ms decent, impassioned, and agitated 
spirit, e ffusi on s of tbe meet diversified and ariBctlag inte- 
rest. He epent Ms boyhood and youth amid Us fa- 
ther’s folds, a ritaHsn, a bove att others, faveusahle for 
nourishing a pseHoal mind, and gratifying to the ML an 
admir a ti on of Hie beauties ef nature ; he was selected, 
ehh i at having the faintest antic ipati on ef each ea ad- 
vancement, to be the Shepherd ef Ms people , the highest 
honour Ms cou n tr y or Me God could beotow ; he humane 
at once the adject of the fondest afforifcm, and the most 
bitter persecution ; curses and blessings were suddenly 
blended In full effusion upon his person ; he experienced 
the most rapturous triumphs, the most dispiriting defeats } 
he was at once blessed, and most unblessed, in Ms fhtnlly 
and servants ; even his very virtue and native nobleness 
of soul for once forsook him, and he was into a 

most reproachful crime, the perpetration of which stung 
his susceptible heart for ever afterwards with the sharpest 
repentance. His state of mind, under all this variety of 
experiences, is very luminously imaged forth in his Psalms, 
w ritte n evidently under Hie immediate impression of such 
agitating events. We btar him wmlting, in his triumphal 
hymn, as he aseends Mount Eton ; whUpcring forth his 
teeplduting note* as he skulks in the cave of Engedi ; la- 
menting over the treachery of those friends who had be- 
guiled Ms artless confidence ; we overhear his pensive so- 
liloquies and virtuous determinations, as be mu st s ou his 
bed during tbe night-watches ; we listen in terror to his 
cries of penitential agony, to his denimoiation of direful 
pu r ses against his enemies ; we sympathise with him in 
Me devotional raptures, when he ex p r esses his admiration 
ef tbe starry h e av e ns —** the werk of thy fingers,” and 
summons all creation, nulwude and inanimate, to join with 
Mm in his hymn of praise to tbe Creator. What were 
tbe particular metres* ef these songs, and with what 
music they were contained, the admiress of Hebrew poetry 
are, in a great measure, if not altogether, ignorant; but, 
judging from the well attes t e d musical skill of David, and 
the perfection in the poetical ait which, it is sonfiwsed, 
he had attained, we must infer, that the effect of his 
Bnlms, when song by the voiee, according to the graces 
of their proper prosody, and accompanied with the choral 
symphony of every princely instrument, must have been 
in the highest degree, to the ears of the congregation of 
Israel, ravishing and overpowering. 

It is in vain to look to Greece and Rome, these cele- 
brated theatres of song, for any productions, even 

an approach, in similarity, to these sacred songs of Judea. 
The hymns, c o m posed by the lyric and tragic poets of 
Greece, in honour of their Gods, though they contain, in 
many places, portions of sublime and beautiful description, 
and are copiously besprinkled with sententious precepts 
of moral instruction, are notwithstanding, in their sub- 
stantial effects, frigid and lifeless as the decorated stocks 
and atoms, which are the objects of their celebration. 
There is wanting the animating, the inspiring principle, 
whereby the Jewish hymns are identified, as it were, in 
their efficient and vivifying influence, with that of the 


* U would s ppesr that the Jews (at least Josephus) considered Da- 
vid's poetry as poss e s sin g a variety of metres, and a distinction cor- 
responding to tbe Or m Trimeters and Tetrameters— o 
sA*t us tsv 0is nmt vfJttws sv»(re£eT«, /utapu *r*ixt\w aw; 
fA.it V{/fUT$svf, aw; it xirrayciTfoi* frunsi*. 

Josipbvs, Mb. 7, c. 12, 
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Omnipotent Spirit, whose universal energy supports, en- 
livens, and shines forth throughout the majesty of his 
created works. Even the texture of their styles, the 
technical frame of their composition,* is altogether un- 
like ; while the Hebrew diction is simple, concise even to 
bareness, conveying the loftiest and most comprehensive 
thought in the fewest words, with hardly one epithet or 
adverbol adjunct, the Greek style is full, verbose, richly 
larded with sounding epithets, encumbered with circum- 
stances of laborious expansion and amplification. In one 
or two of these Psalms, indeed, are to be found a few of 
these abrupt transitions, obscure allusions, and violent 
ellipses, which, in a great measure, characterise all the 
Asiatic poetry ;f but the predominant attribute of their 
style is simplicity, unadorned plainness, an utter priva- 
tion of adjuncts and epithets. Of this quality of the He- 
brew lays, the great and learned author of Paradise Lost, 
who, of all our English poets, dead or living, best under- 
stood and knew their value, being accustomed, as he was, 
to feed his own sublime spirit on the pastures of their 
sublimity, has introduced our Saviour himself as taking 
notice : 

“ Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnish on a harlot’s cheek, the rest 
Thin sown with aught of profit or delight, 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 
With Sion’s songs, to all true tastes excelling.” 

Paradise Regained , 13. iv. 3D. 

Of the Psalms of David, there have been compiled, in 
our language, for the purpose of being used in public wor- 
ship, three poetical versions — that of Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and a few other coadjutors — the more modern one, that has 
in the English church superseded it, composed by Talt 
and Brady — and that at present used by the church of 
Scotland. 

In comparing these different versions with each other, 
nnd referring them to their original, it will be, without 
hesitation, confessed by ever)’ one, who knows and feels 
most the strength and sublimity of the Sacred Bard, that 
the ancient versions have the superiority. The names of 
Sternhold and Hopkins have, in this respect, been perhaps 
too harshly dealt with by the English people ; and, from 
rather an unfair representation, have been depressed, too 
undeservedly, to the very lowest point of the poetical scale. 
For these men wrote ut a time when the accentuation of 
Euglish words was in a great measure unsettled ; when 
that code of rhymes, which now regulate our meanest 
poetasters, had not yet been framed and sanctioned ; when 
the grammar of the language was arbitrary and fluctu- 
ating ; when Shakspeare himself knew not the right su- 
perlative degree, and sinned not a little, he and many 
others, in the use of rhymes now forbidden and proscri- 


« Of all the P*&lm*, the 119lh is the roost remarkable ; it is, in- 
deed, thofxo^ovy and, of all the compositions of antiquity, is to a 
literary man the most curious. For, besides the proverbial form of 
its verses, it is divided into as many sections as the Hebrew alpliabet 
has letters. Each section contains eight verses ; and each verse be- 
gins with a word whose first letter is that letter of the alphabet to 
which each section is successively appropriated. In fact, it is the 
first Alliterative noc-m on record, and is the parent of the multitu- 
dinous family of Alliteratives, Anagrams, Acrostics, &c. throughout 
the various languages. It may be remarked, moreover, that as there 
are only three or lour words’ in Hebrew beginning with the letter 
van, the royal Lyrist feels in this letter the oppressiveness of the 
artificial restraint Imposed upon himself, being compelled to begin 
every verse of that section with the copulative conjunction and, Ten- 
dering it thereby heavy and monotonous. 

f Of all the Greek, or even the European poets, iKschylus to me 
appears to be the most Asiatic, in the tone of his mind and colour of 
his language, and to bear the greatest resemblance to the poetry of 
the Bible, Horner himself not excepted. His vehemence and subli- 
mity, the dark, mysterious terror of his images, his elliptical and 
tortuous constructions, his audacious metaphors, nay, his very ob- 
scurity. are all Asiatic— hker the composition of the book of Job, than 
that of any other writer. And it is remarkable that that celebrated 
general and poet, so Oriental in the cast of his mind, flourished at 
that particular period when Europe was deluged with an anny of 
Asiatic invaders, from whom, though he fought again>t and con- 
quered them, he scvms to have imbibed the oaring spirit of their 
poetry. 


bed-* One or two bed couplets, hnrerer, a Jew jarriaf 
jingles, have been picked oat from tb© aid version, and pre- 
sented in glaring exhibition ns specimens of the b ad ness 
of the whole. It would have been much hirer to select 
many of tlieir good couplets, and exhibit them as speci- 
mens of their general excellence- In the some psalm, 
(78th) where caterpillar and grasshopper are the vnfer- 
tunately celebrated rhymes, the 1st and 2d verms are as 
follows ; and they are here quoted without being singled 
out in any particular preference : — 

Attend my people to my law, 

And to my words incline ; 

My mouth shall speak strange parables. 

And sentences divine ; 

Which we ourselves have heard and leam'd. 

Even of our fathers old ; 

And which, for our instruction, 

Our fathers hare ns told. 

Nothing can be more simple and accordant to the spirit 
of the original. Now let us hare Memrs Talt and Brady ; 

Hear, O my people ; to my law 
Devout attention lend ; 

Let the instruction of my mouth 
Deep in your hearts descend ; 

My tongue, by inspiration taught. 

Shall parables unfold. 

Dark oracles, but understood. 

And own'd for truths of old. 

Which we from sacred registers 
Of ancient times have known ; 

And our forefathers* pious care 
To us has handed aown. 

Scarcely could It be rendered more wordy, nerveless, and 
paraphrastical. Again, in the stanza just subsequent to 
the “ caterpillar,*’ we have from old Sternhold — 

And yet with hailstones once again, 

The Lord their cattle smote ; 

And all their flocks and herds likewise, 

With thunderbolts full hot j 

He cast upon them in his ire 
And in his fury strong, 

Displeasure, wrath, and evil sprites, 

And trouble, them among. 

How superior is this to — 

■ Lightning and hail made flocks and herds 
One general sacrifice ; 

He turn’d bis anger loose, and set 
No time for it to cease ; 

And, with their plagues, bad angels sent. 

Their torments to increase / 

Indeed, there occur in this old version so many pamagns 
of particular psalms of such excellence, and even a few 
whole psalms of such simple, yet akilfal execution, that 
it is to be regretted that the English Church, instead of 
allowing them to be supplanted altogether, good and bad, 
by a new version, considered not the advantage of puri- 
fying the did, by the requisite corrections, clearing it of 
its false rhymes, and long disused words, and so combi- 
ning the nervous sublimity and venerable language of an- 
tiquity, with the graceful correctness exacted by modern 
taste. 

Of Talt and Brady’s version, the highest ccmmendatioR 
Is to say, that its diction is copiously eloquent, — its metre 
smooth and unruffled, — its grammar faultlessly correc t , 
—and Its rhymes authorised, all and each of them, by 
the Rhyming Dictionary. It, moreover, deserves this 
additional eulogy, that in the obscurer pmhne, it acts as 


• 1 find that Sternhold died fifteen yean before Shikmoe was 
born. Hopkins lived much later, end was the friend of Drydca. 
The best versified psalms are undoubtedly 8 tern hold's s though Hop- 
kins eeems to excel him in the facility of his rhymes. Those marked 
W, W., he, are the worst. 
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a tort of commentary, dueMuting, by Its wordy diffusion, 
what in the older ver si ons U left either too meagre, or al- 
together unintelligible. It has the same advantages, the 
same delects, with the translation of Buchanan, which, 
he that relishes Hebrew sublimity the most, will read with 
theleast pleasure, and with no commendation saving of 
the command of Latin phraseology and Latin prosody 
there so ostentatiously exhibited. Simplicity Is lost amid 
the e x uber ance of paraphrases ; sublimity is expanded 
out into tameness by chmwmistantisl details, — is frittered 
away, and nearly extinguished, amid a load of super- 
fluous adjuncts and vocables. And they are the sabli- 
meet and finest passages that finrethe went under this ple- 
thargy ; they cannot live— they are choked to death un- 
der such an accumulation of language, just as the simpler 
features of beauty are lost amid an acc umul ation of float- 
ing finery. Let us take but ooe example of this deteriora- 
tion, and let it be the sublime passage in the 18th psalm, 
noticed, as is said, by Dryden : — “ And he bowed the 
heavens, and came down, and darkness under his feet. 
And be rode on a cherub and flew ; yea, be did fly upon 
the wings of the wind.** Here is a lofty sentiment, to 
simple, so denuded of useless words, that even the sub- 
stantive verb is scorned as redundant. Of this Buchanan 
frmfrf : 

Utque suum Dominum tern demittat in orbem 
Lenlter incllnat sussim festigia coelum ; 

Succedunt pedibus fuses caliginis umbra : 

Ule, vehens curru volucri, cui flammeus ales 
Lora tenens levibus ventorum adremigat alls, 

Se circum furvo nebularum involvit amictu. 

Messrs Talt and Brady make : — 

He left the beauteous realms of light. 

Whilst heaven bow'd down its awful head ; 
Beneath his feet substantial night 
Was like a sable carpet spread. 

The chariot of the King of kings. 

Which active troops of anaels drew , 

On a strong tempest's rapid wings. 

With most amazing swiftness flew, 

Stsrnhold makes : — 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bow'd the heavens high ; 

And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky ; 

On cherubs and on cherubims. 

Full royally he rode ; 

And on the wings of the winds, 

Came flying all abroad. 

Our Scottish version,— not the worst : — 

He also bowed down the heavens, 

And thence he did descend ; 

And thickest clouds of darkness did 
Under his feet attend : 

And he upon a cherub rode, 

And thereon he did fly ; 

E'en on the swift wings of the wind, 

His flight was from on high. 

Of these four poetical versions, it is evident that the two 
first are of the same verbose character ; and that the two 
last are infinitely more in the energetic spirit of the ori- 
ginal. The only objectionable line of Sternbold's is. On 
cherubs and on cherubims , which proves the versifier to 
have been ignorant of the Hebrew, and which, in feet, 
besides the solecism of the word cherubims, is hut a need- 
less repetition, equivalent to— on cherubs, and on cherubs, 
as cherubim is but the plural of cherub. He seems to 
have considered cherubs and cherubims as different crea- 
tures, and expressed it accordingly. But Buchanan has 
disturbed the image still more, by representing the cherub 
as a charioteer or coachman, holding the reins of the cha- 


riot, which, if not ludicrous, is at least not suitably dig- 
nified. Our Scottish version has adhered to, and best ex- 
pressed tbs original, which is simply, “ he rods upon a 
cherub," a plain, yet expressive enuudathm, whose su- 
blimity consists in the obscurity and inc o mprehensible 
nature of the mysterious creature concerned, to accom- 
pany the descent of the Almighty. 

It would be unjust, however, to deny that the modern 
English version is happy in some of its puwnges, as in the 
last line of verse 7th of Psalm 68th — 

*Twae so of old, when thou didst lead, 

In person, Lord, our armies forth ; 

Strange terrors through the desert spread, 
Convulsion shook th* astonished earth ! 

And ta 5th Ter * Psalm 112th, by the judicious 
expansion of the thought — 

Yet what his charity impairs,* 

He saves by prudence in affairs. 

And in the beautiful lines of next verse, 

The sweet remembrance of the just 

Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 

But, unfortunately, there are too few such. Not oniy 
are there introduced metaphors and figures quite heathen- 
ish, and abhorrent from the pastoral simplicity of Jewry, 
as, Virgin led to the altar , crown* d with nuptial garlands , — 
Covenant with our fathers sign'd, — Entail the land , — 
heirs-at4aw, — labyrinths , fee. ; but expressions vulgar and 
undignified are not very cautiously employed, as, stupid 
fools, hardened reprobate <••, remorseless wretches, &c. ; to 
say nothing of the dry, sapless, hackney phrases of com- 
monplace poetry, and the long, many-syllabled epithets 
foisted in, apparently to lengthen the line, as unexampled, 
undissembled, unexhausted, commissioned vengeance, truest 
interests, be.* 

Of our Scottish version, it is a perplexing and perhaps 
a perilous thing to speak : It shines out with so many 
beauties, and, at the same time, is blotted with so many 
blemishes. It is, in the greater part of its Psalms, so 
majestically simple, yet disfigured so largely with pseudo- 
rhymes, double-rhymes, and no-rhymes, — so spotted with 
violations of ordinary grammar, vicious accentuations, 
and vulgar Scoticisms, that moderation of praise and dis- 
praise can scarcely be preserved. The best proof of its ge- 
neral excellence Is, its still, notwithstanding these blotches 
and rags of disfigurement, retaining its place upon our Scot- 
tish pulpits. Yet it cannot but fill an Episcopalian stran- 
ger, nay, even a Presbyterian layman, with pity, to hear the 
ministers of our church, the best educated men of the 
country, whose sermons sre penned and uttered with taste 
and grammatical accuracy, reading to their people from a 
psalter where they must of necessity, at every second page, 
stumble upon and flounder through the most vulgar Scoti- 
cisms, obsolete accentuation, and erroneous grammar. 
But a purification, we hope, is at hand; sooner or later it 
must take place ; and let us be wiser than our brethren 
of England, — let us purify, not supplant — correct, not 
displace. This is called for, now loudly called for, by the 
improved taste of our people, the laity of Scotland ; by 
the highly respec ta ble character and acknowledged literary 
attainments of her clergymen ; above all, by the very dig - 


* Poor Sternbold's blunders have been pointed out by many « 
scornful finger. Let the erMcnl reader determine whether the fol- 
lowing wnefi sre not somewhat ludicrous or absurd. In Psalm 
104, v. 10, there occurs— 

Yet thence In smaller parties drawn, 

The saa r aco a r r* her het hilts. 

In Psalm 107, v. 41, 

Whilst God, from all afflicting cares. 

Sett up tha humble man oa high t 
Aad makes in time hit mummy* Mrs 
With his htcnarinfjMbs to vie. 

And ta Psalm 114, v. 4, 

The fkllm mountains akist like r 


When danger near the Ibid they heart 
The hills sklpt ejUr them like lambs, 
Af hythstr kedefsfler. 
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UmUKIWM •* A MMONMIi 

DATT JOCt. 

Jock Tact was ene of those Characters which lie half- 
way betwixt Idiocy and wit, with too much sense to be 
designated fatuous, and too much obliquity of mental 
perception to be accounted compoo. His mother, who 
was a widow woman, called him J«k, and by this name 
he was known, teased, and fkftttwi, by the AMia Of 
the neighbourhood. His babUs worn ia general inoffen- 
sive, yet there sonistiai a i peeped through* kind of brighter 
light, as if. Brutus-like, he had all along been acting a 
part. 

Jock was (file, uka ! he hmsuTNroAMud wWh the wiae 
and the fooliahnf the tAMaspnashf^noenstaui hearer df 
mine, and I could see him occupying his seal upon the 1 
kirk-yard dike every Sabbath morning, by the time tiu* 
the second bell was rang. In the ehtzrch he took his sedt 
by the door-way, on the stool upon which the collection 
was made, and Whilst he kept one eye inwards upon the 
pulpit, he never failed to keep another upon the external 
world. As I had prohibited all dogs from the church, 
Jock rendered himself useful in aarrying my injunctions 
into effect/and neither cor nor mastiff longed to encounter 
a second viststion of Jock's hazel rang. The elders again 
and again remonstrated against Jock, as scarcely well- 
behaved, but I had a ldod of liking for the creature, and 
protected him manfully in his privileges. 

One day that 1 chanced to be a little, or rather nota lit- 
tle, more animated in my peroration than usual, Jock, who 
in general, like others of the congregation, took things easy, 
began to be peculiarly arrested. At first he became rest- 
less, and his eyes seemed moving on opposite tacks from 
each other, then be placed his hands <m the edges df his 
stool, and fairly poised his body, like Mahomet's coffin, 
in the air, — then inhaling like a whale, he gradually 
swelled, like the frog in the fable, till his very oheehs 
were inflated ; at length, on hearing my concluding sen- 
tence, he lifted up his bands, permitted his body to re- 
sume its position, stretched out his arms over head, and 
emitting bis breath with the whizz of a steam-boiler, be- 
came all at once quiescent. On another occasion, when 
a young preacher, whose mother belonged to the parish, 
had officiated, 1 ventured, from a principle of curiosity, 
to interrogate Jodi at the kirk-stile on the sutyect. 

“ Well, Jock," said I, “ what do you think o' Master 
Andrew, now that ye hue heard him preach?" 

Jock was silent, upon which 1 rapsated my enquiry. 
“ What think ye. Jack, o' the new preacher the day ?" 

“ Ou ay,” said Jock, giving a load hem, as If studying 
the weather, “ it's a hraw day, atwed, and atwed let, I 
trow.*' 

This was not enough to the point, and so I returned 
anew to the charge, with a “ But, Jock, listen to what 
I'm saying. Waana yon a hraw sermon we had the 
day, free ye're auld friend Andrew ?" 

Josh, however, was not to be entrapped into the praise 
of one against whom be owed an old grudge, — so, after 
looking me fully in the fees, and putting hh hand to hie 
hat, as if he had not noticed me p revio us ly, — “ Oh,” said 
he, “ but she be a fine body the mother o' him !” — I got 
no more information from Josh. 

One day dm I was fishing, I forgathered, as they 
nay, with Jock on the side of the water, which, fr om the 
direction of the wind, 1 was anxious' to cross; but, like 
the cat similarly circumstanced, 1 had nowfch to wet my 
feet. Jock, who |mi rall y yrambtiluicfl the fields bare- 


tested, very TcadMy took am on his hack, addressing hhn- 
•df Is the erasing «f the stream ; but, to my utter as- 
tonkhmsut msd mortification, just as he had reache d the 
d eepe s t yrt, he very qahtly and dtt f beral ely stooped un fi rr 
aid deposited hit harden. « What's the meaning o' this. 
Jack?" saM I, greatly enraged at finding myeeftf stemming 
the curr en t, up to the haanehes ; “ what hr have ye set 
me down here P* — ** Oh P* said Jock, very deliberately 
making tke best of Ms way to the bonk at which he had 
entered, “ ISn no sae keen as I was.** 

Jock, far what r saat m I never knew distinctly, had an 
an t ip athy to dudes. He seemed to regard their bills, in 
particular, with abhorrence ; and whe r ev er he met with 
them, they were In danger of decapitation. One day I 
found him busy at the grindstone, to which he was hold- 
ing a dock's WH, very much to the duck's annoyance, which 
fid not frH to re m o nst ra te loudly against Jock’s proceed- 
ings. M What gam her gMle worms, then ?' was Jecfit's 
reply— hnttaffog most ludicrously, at the same time, the 
duck's action In swallowing. 

So modi far Daft JoCk. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 

society or antiquaries or Scotland. 

Monday, llth December. 

Sir Hmr Jardimk In the Chair. 

Present,— Dn Brunton, Carson, Hlbbert, Madagan ; 

Thomas Allan, James Skene, Gregory, Esquires, 

&c. 

Jakes Skene, Esq. cur a to r of the Society’s Mneeum, 
reported the donations made to it since last meeting. The 
most interesting were: — A brass gun, taken in 1888, 
at the fortran of Bhurtpore, bearing the inscription, — 
“ Jacobus MonteiCh, me fecit, Edinburgh, anno Dom. 
1648;'’ presented by the Governor- General and Council 
to Captain L. Carmichael, of bis Majesty's 59th regiment, 
and gifted by him to the Society' ; — thirty-two coins of 
the Spanish colonies and municipia, with a full descrip- 
tive catalogue ; presented by the Rev. W. J. D. Wad- 
delove, of Brecon Grange; — a collection of four gold and 
thirty-one silver coins of Assam, with a desc ri ptive cata- 
logue ; presented by George Swinton, Esq., Secretary to 
the Bengal government an ancient and very perfect 
querne, presented by Chalmers Izett, Esq. ; — and a num- 
ber of books from different donors. 

The Rev. Dr Brunton, -secretary to the Society, next 
proceeded to read an Essay by Lieut -Colonel Miller, 
F. R.S. of London, fee., entitled, “ An Enquiry respect- 
ing the site of the Battle of Mons Grampius.” The au- 
thor prefaced Ms Investigation by an enumeration of the 
grounds upon which he want in coating to the conclusion 
he intended to support. They were five : — The personal 
character of Agricola, loading us to expect decision, min- 
gled with caution and kindliness, and consequence in his 
operations ; — the narrative of Tacitus, brief and vague in 
its geographical details ; — the topography of the country, 
as it may still he witnessed ; — the remains of Roman erec- 
tions which might be supposed to indicate the route of the 
invaders; — and, lastly, the traditions of the country people, 
the least certain of all. He next adverted to the neces- 
sity, in attempting to establish the site of the battle against 
Galgaras, of keeping In view the previous operations of 
Agricola. That general assumed the command in Britain 
immediately after the tide of victory bad been again turned 
In favour of the Romans by the exertions of Petllius Cere- 
alls. The first and second years of bis government Were 
occupied in reducing and pacifying the Roman province 
and the island of Anglraea ; an undertaking effected by al- 
ternate demonstrations of force and blandishments. The 
operations of the third summer are cliaracterised by a 
Change of system. The natives were terrified by devas- 
tations of their country. This altered plan of operations 
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Colonel Miller attributed to Agrieala 1 * having n ow entered 
thi territories of the B rig aatos, Wh os e power had been 
ehstKred, Wt not finally o wc o up, by Ms f i ihww i. 
According to the esrayint, Agriosla eOnld not possibly here 
i n sie any important inroad into Scotland this yesr. The 
“ cap am i t novas poets a,” denoted Sisr e skirmishing «x- 
eett l sM ; end in this View, he yrtp— td it sdStiSrte 
~ Tinam,” for the « 7owifwhkhStoad.fr ear editisns 
o€ Tacitus. The fourth year was, acoerdfog to Colonel M. 
wise first in whkh Agricola advaicsri in force into Scotiand, 
■sad was tenfcinated hy M^if the Hoe of tosntry be- 
tween the Forth ead Clyde, in the fifth eewmr, he 
’XMde Unsdf masler-of Gallo w y aid Ayrshire. Colonel 
M. maintains, thot in hiosheth maipaign Agrieela crossed 
'An Frith of Forth for the first time; and he fixes upon the 
site of Caaba Kenneth as that where the Reman artsy 
crowed the river. Hetoap traces their p ragma hythsus- 
»jBtanenoftheoya p C oaao f ancfa n teneampaedto u%ldislfll 
remain, and thetradidmr of the sdontry,to the hill of Hare- 
law, which he tssuiwps to hare been the station in which 
the ninth legion m attacked by the Caledonians. He 
nupporas tiffs to hare been the Ink of a series Of hsraralag 
and desultory attacks, that oonrincei Apioeh of the bn- 
posdbiHtjr of effecting any thing decisive that year, and 
bed him to draw hh army sooner tiian usual into w in ter 
quarters; as the locality of which, the essayist saigas 
Dunearn Hill for various reasons. The conclusion of the 
Essay, in whieh the not her enters upon the investigation 
of the transactions of the severith campaign, and the hottie 
which terminated it and the war a Once, was deferred 
till the next meeting. 

Hr Carson did not, in w h at T omato he made, intend 
to prtgudge the question of the real site of the bottle of 
the Grampians, the essayist's opinion On that point not 
being yet before the 8ociety ; be had, however, some Obeer- 
vations to make on the sketch df the previous c am p a ig ns. 
He could not agree to the substitution of “ Tinam for 
“ Taum ” because the Tyne was not an esttmry (matmario 
nomen est.) Besides, if Agricola penetrated no farther 
the third summer than to the Tyne, he could only come 
in collision with the Brigantes, who were old acquaint- 
ances of the Romans, and to whom, therefore, the term 
“ novas gentf*” cannot apply. The hfetoriaiPs expres- 
sion, too, is “ usque ad Taum,” implying, that the river 
designated, whatever it be, was toe Utmost limits of that 
year’s march. The excursion was partly exploratory, 
which removes any difficulty that might be supposed to 
arise from our finding Agricola employed in fortifying 
a territory in the fourth campaign, considerably within 
the limits to which to had advanced in his third. Having 
fortified his frontier, it was necessary, in order that he 
might advance with security, to leave ao enemy on his 
flank : hence his incursion into Galloway in the fifth 
summer. Having secured everything to the south of the 
Forth, he again crossed it in the sixth summer, for more 
lasting operations than were compatible with his previous 
flying visit. The expression, “ quae ah Agricola primttm 
assumpta in partem virium ,” applied to the fleet, denotes, 
according to the genius of the language, that Agricola was 
the first Roman officer in Britain who had combined the 
operations of a naval and military force, and not that 
this was the first instance of his bringing them to act to- 
gether — a supposition destroyed by the express notice df 
the fleet's employment, the previous year, on the other 
side of the island. He (Dr Carson) could hot acquiesce 
in the author's opinion, that Agricola remained the' 
whole winter in Scotland. It was the office of the Ro- 
man generals — and Dr Carson believed to Was the first 
who had pointed out this fad— 4b be busied, during the 
winter cessation of arms, in the civil adminfttration df 
their province. Agrkdla, therefore, returned southward 
during every winter. Saohastep would hove been other- 
wise rendered necessary, by the mobility of Scotland to 
furnish provisions for so large tin army. We can thus 
account for the great weight laid upon toe maintenance 


of the chains of forts. Thus, too, we account for -the far* 
of the fleet beiag found toe fifth summer in toe Frith of 
Clyde, and the sixth in that of Forth { it had returned, 
during the winter, to the mouth of the Thames. There 
is no evidence that the fleet wae employed in the Frith of 
Forth previous to the sixth campaign. On the contrary, 
the anecdote of the runaway Usipii is only of importance 
from their having fallen into the hands of the Frisians and 
Snevf, after sailing no r thwar d* along the western coast of 
the island It stands, moreover, expressly in Dio Cassius’ 
narrative of the same event, that they sailed along the 
west Mid. 

Dr Hibbert remarked, as bearing upon what Dr Car- 
son had said respecting toe Roman fleet having been em- 
ployed by Agrioola previous to toe sixth campaign, hut 
always on the wmt side of toe island, that a st at ion had 
been discovered on the Kibble, whieh here strong marks 
of having been frequented hy the galleys of that people. 
He coaid net assent to each an adventurous amendment 
as the substitution of “ Tinam ” for “ Taum ” but noticed, 
as an apology for its boldness, the inaccuracy of the Ro- 
mans in regard to the raves* of North Britain. Thus 
theynaiforas^y oenfoanded toe Dee and the Mersey. Some 
had, Indeed, mqggeetod, that these riven anight have ori- 
ginally been united, and afterwards separated by an al- 
luvial deposit : bat having viewed the country in question 
with the ops of a geologist, to could not admit of this so- 
lution of the difficulty, and must still refer the eonfuaiou 
to the igaosunee of the Romans. 

The question regarding the situation of the field of 
battle remains, as intimated, to he discussed at next meet- 
ing. A beautifully executed plan aceompcuiie* the eauy. 
Such of our readers os may wish to look further into the 
subject, may consult Gcnerti Roy’s Military Antiquities, 
and She Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, vet L p. 566, and voh II. p. 289. 


THE DRAMA. 

Our readers will no doubt he surprised to learn that 
Miss Smithson, who commenced her engagement tore 
with JBelvidera and Juliet, terminated it with Sophia in 
toe “ Render vous,” and £Uen Bgjidd in the “ Falls of 
Clyde,” the first a romping charaoter in a vulgar farce, 
and the second a stupid heroine In a still more stupid 
melo-drama. Whether this change in the choice of her 
parts hi in any degree to be attributed to our remarks, it 
is unnecessary to enquire^ hut the latter class is certainly 
much more adapted to her abilities than the former. We 
perceive that certain Edinburgh p a p e w , whose opinions 
in dramatic m a t te rs are smiled at even by the supernu- 
meraries In Mr Murray^ company, have attempted to get 
up an Opposition to us upon the subject of Miss Smith- 
son's merits ; and that they might do the thing effectually, 
they have not eoutented themselves with merely praising 
tor, but have taken all their gods to witness that she is 
the moot gifted actress ever beheld in this city. The mo- 
tives which have induced a few underlings tons to scrib- 
ble, H would not be difficult to explain ; but with such as 
these we hold no argument. In our most bumble opi- 
nion, Miss Smithaon is the smallest star that ever same to 
Edinburgh ; and had Mrs Stanley, or Miss Stoker, or 
any other permanent member of our corps dramaiique , 
treated us to similar exhibitions, we should at once have 
advised Mr Mirny to rid himself of such an addition to 
toe effective -strength of his establishment. 

A fflwiendNe ind temperate persons have stated to 
us, that while they perfectly agreed with the general 
scope Of our remarks upon Mias SmHhssn, they thought 
we went too for when we c ond es cen ded to criticise her 
figure and free. This is a matter worth « moment's con- 
sideration. We suppose it wifi be at once granted that 
to praise an ad tre ss for the elegance of her figure, or the 
beauty of her couatenance, if that praise can be bestowed 
aaosckatieUsty, is to do nomore thau what every writer 
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upon these subjects is celled upon to do. Well, then, an 
actress, who has gained a good deal of notoriety, visits 
Edinburgh for the first time, and the public naturally 
wish to know what the dramatic critics think of her, al- 
ways understanding that the public are of course aware 
that some of the dramatic critics are much more to be de- 
pended on than others. One person announces, that ha- 
ving seen the actress, he finds her a chaste, correct per- 
former, and that, more than any other he knows, she has 
studied the graces of attitude, and those niceties and 
powers of expression which give to attitude a double ef- 
fect ; — that, besides, she possesses just such a symmetrical 
figure and fine countenance as are best calculated to make 
this style entirely successful. Such is the opinion of one 
critic ; but another critic, whose notions of symmetry and 
beauty are of a very different kind, reads this opinion with 
positive distress, to think that what appear to him such vul- 
gar and inadequate judges should have any thing to say to 
the public at all, and, in a fit of generous indignation, and 
an ardent desire to rescue the noble art which he admires 
from the degradation it might suffer were so rude and un- 
cultivated a taste listened to by its professors, he proceeds 
to show, that the attitudes and g estur es of the.actress in 
question are extravagant and grotesque, and that her fea- 
tures, being little capable of expression, could never be 
commanding. These disagreeable truths might be told 
gently, and in many cases it would be proper to do so. 
But there are others, where the taste of a city has to be 
vindicated, or a venal party put down, when it becomes 
necessary to speak out in strong and piquant language, 
the novelty of which will attract attention, whilst its 
causticity makes the offenders smart. Every female who 
walks up to the stage lamps presents herself to the public 
to be scrutinized and reported upon. If she be modest 
and unassuming in her calling, a very little admonition 
will set her right upon her weak points ; but if she at- 
tempt to split the ears of the groundlings, and to carry 
away the galleries by a coup-de-theatre, then he is a mere 
milk-sop, and is betraying the trust reposed in him, who 
is afraid to tell her of her defects — both intellectual and 
physical — in good round terms. Such is our creed ; and 
such, in the case of Miss Smithson, has been our prac- 
tice, not without good effect too, for the public now know 
in whom they may trust, and Miss Smithson has it not 
in her power to report that she was very favourably 
received in Edinburgh. 

Sir Walter Scott's Tragedy of M The House of Aspen" 
was produced here with complete success on Thursday 
evening. The Literary Journal may give itself some 
credit for having been the first to suggest to Mr Murray 
the propriety of transferring this play from the pages of 
the Keepsake to his boards. The only thing to be regret- 
ted is, that Mr Murray was prevented from availing him- 
self of the hint before it had been taken advantage of at 
the Surrey Theatre In London. The version, however, 
which has been brought out here, is widely different from 
that which was acted in London, and, we v e n tur e to say, 
very greatly superior. The five Acts have been c on v e r ted 
into three, and a good deal of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic has been interspersed, which has the effect of making 
the whole less heavy than it might other ways have been. 
The principal parts are cast almost exactly as was sug- 
gested in the Journal, with one exception, that Denham 
plays the old Baron Rudiger, instead of Murray himself, 
whom we thought, and still think, could have made more 
of it Denham is good in the last scene, but in the earlier 
ones he does not sufficiently bring out the warm-hearted, 
fiery spirit of the old man. There is a want of nicety (if 
we may use the expression) in his conception of the cha- ■ 
racier. He is rather lumbering and unwieldy in it 'Be- 
sides, he is too young, and too tall, and too stout, to an- 
swer one's ideas of a hale, hearty, passionate old gen- 
tleman. We still say Murray was the man to have 
played Rudiger, and the play would have been ten per 
cent lighter If be had done so. But this It a matter of 


smaller moment, in comparison with the very aide and 
spirited manner in which the whole has been got up. Then 
is some beautiful new scenery ; there are many new dresses 
and decorations ; and the supernumeraries are so metamor- 
phosed and improved, that they scarcely seem to be the same 
beings. A number of fine melo-dramatic points have also 
been introduced with great skill ; and the deviations from 
the play, as published by Sir Walter, are, in general, highly 
judicious. Neither must we forget particularly to allude 
to the powerful aid which the manager has received from 
Mr John Thomson, who has composed and arranged for 
the occasion, music, both vocal and melo-dramatic, which 
has only to be heard in order to convince every one that 
Mr Thomson is among the most promising votaries of the 
science of which this country can boast. His finale to 
the first act, — his drinking song, — and one or two of his 
marches, are'amazingly bold, spirited, and, we will my, 
original ; though they are perhaps indebted a little for 
part of their excellence to the genius of Weber. At pre- 
sent we write hurriedly ; but we cannot conclude with- 
out alluding to the able manner in which Miss Jarman 
acquitted herself, who had the difficult task of playing not 
only the heroine, but the motherof Barton and Montague 
Stanley ! Her dress was elegant and highly appropriate ; 
— if we are not mistaken, It is pretty accurately copied 
from the engraving which accompanies the Tragedy in the 
Keepsake. Barton also performed bis part well upon the 
whole, and with less monotonous whining than is usual with 
him. Pritchard too, as the villain of the piece, bore him- 
self bravely; and though Hooper has little to do, that 
little he did with good effect, and in a gentlemanly way. 
From the unanimous and hearty applause with which It 
was received, this play is pretty sure to have a run, and, 
what is better, it deserves it ; for it is the most spirited 
thing Mr Murray has done for some time. We shall have 
more to say concerning it next Saturday. 

00* Cttbtrtu. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE LOST— THE DEAD! 

0 1 never eyes will beam for me 
Like bis— the lost — the dead ! 

Still o'er my heart their sunshine comes 
Iff softened glory shed ! 

So deep the fondness of that gaze. 

Where soul flash'd brightly ever ; 

Like evening's last rich golden rays, 

That dance upon the river ! 

No other sun will ever pour 
Such glory o'er the sea ! 

No other eyes will ever beam 
Such fondness back to me ! 

O ! never voice will breathe for me 
Like his — the lost— the dead ! 

Its tones yet linger round my heart. 

By wildest fancy fed ! 

A music floats into my soul. 

And stirs me as the breeze 

Stirs the sad chords of some lone harp. 

Hung 'mid the forest trees ! 

No other wind will ever wake 
Those airs so wild that be ! 

No other voice will ever breathe 
Such melody to me ! 

O ! never soul will beat for me 
Like hie— the lost — the dead ! 

Still in my heart of hearts I feel 
Its holy influence shed ! 

I saw a bark at morn go forth, 

Rich freighted from the strand ; 

But ere night's stars rose pale, it lay 
A wreck upon the sand ! 
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No arm will e'er its treasures bring 
Forth from the dreary sea ! 

No heart will ever own that lore 
I buried deep with thee ! 

, Gertrude. 

i CONSOLATION FOR BACHELORS 

f Don't bother us, Hal, with your lore-broken hearts, 

1 Away with this whining and sorrow ; 

1 A fig for young Cupid, his bow, and his darts ! 

1 Fill the glass, and let care come to-morrow ! 

1 The girl that you loved has deceived you — why, then, 

i Thank your stars that the match has miscarried ; 

The wench that would jilt you when single, 'tis plain 

[ Would readily wrong you when married. 

Her heart, like a weathercock set on a hill, 

To pleasure for ever is veering ; 

And she drives down the current of passion and will. 
Like a ship on the ocean careering. 

Give her wealth, give her wealth, give her tinsel and show, 
Give her banqueting*, music, and laughter, 

And she'll make to herself a snug heaven below, 

For fear she should have uone hereafter. 

She'll ogle at church, she will scheme at the ball, 

She will flirt at the rout and the revel ; 

She will cant at conventicles, sneer in the hall, 

And laugh at both parson and devil. 

Her charms are but summer flowers spread o'er the snare, 
To which stupid simpletons hurry ; 

For if a man wants a long life-lease of care. 

Let him marry, by Jove, let him marry ! 

And then, like the knight in the tale, he will sleep 
In the fetter^ in which she hath bound him, 

Until he awake from his slumber deep 

With the squalling of urchins around him. 

Then why, my dear Hal, should you idly repine, 

That you've got no such pest by your ingle ? 

Thank Heaven, that has left you a cup of good wine, 

A good friend, and good sense to live single. 

W. W. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Ws understand that the following interesting new Works are in 
preparation for Constable's Miscellany, and will speedily appear 
The Achievements of the Knights of Malta, from the Institution of 
the Hospitallers of St John, in 10J9, till the Political Extinction of 
the Order, by Napoleon, in .1800. By Alexander Sutherland, Esq. 
(S vols.) History of Musk:, Ancient end Modem. By W. Cooke Staf- 
ford, Esq. (lvol.) Life of King James the First. By Robert Cham- 
bers. (S vols.) A Tour in Sicily, Ac. By J. S. Memes. Esq. LL.D. 
(I vol.) History of France, from the earliest authentic era, till the 
present time. By William Fraser, Esq. (3 vols.) Life of Sir William 
Wallace of Elderslie, with the History of his struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, including biographical notices of contempo- 
rary English and Scottish Warriors. By John D. Carrick, Esq. (1 
vol.) Life of Francis Pisarro, and an Account of the conquest of 
Peru, Ac. By the author of the «• Life of Hernan Cortes.** (1 voL) 
History of the American War of Independence, with Memoirs of 
General Washington. (2 vols.) 

A Monthly Magasine is about to be published at Perth, under the 
title of the Perth Miscellany, devoted not only to matters of local in- 
terest, particularly agriculture and gardening, for which Perthshire 
is celebrated, but also to general literature. Such a publication has 
been much wanted, and the proposed Miscellany promises to be well 
supported. 

, The Story or a Broken Heart.— A tale under the shove title, 
the production of an author of reputation, will speedily appear. It 
is said to be founded on an event which excited a strong sensation in 
a small circle a few years since, the detail and characters of which 
will be easily recognised by the individuals who were so deeply inte- 

Mted la It at the time. 


It Is said that Messrs Colburn and Bentley intend publishing a se- 
ries of works, to be entitled Polite Literature, or the Gentleman's Li- 
brary. 

A work of an interesting and judicious kind will be published 
speedily in Edinburgh, under the title of The Excitement, or a 
Book to induce boys to read. It contains remarkable appearances in 
nature, signal preservations, and such Incidents as are particularly 
fitted to arrest the youthful mind. 

We announced some time ago the appearance of the London Uni- 
versity Magasine / the King’s College is about to start a rival Mis- 
cellany, to be entitled the King's College Miscellany and Review . 

Dr Morton is preparing for the press Travels in Russia, and a re- 
sidence in St Petersburg and Odessa, in the years 1827-8-9, intended 
to give some account of Russia as it is, and not as it is r e prese n ted 
to be. 

Mr Bernays has in the pram a compendious German Grammar i to 
be followed by a Dictionary of German Prefixes and Affixes, explain- 
ed in conformity to the recent investigations of Grimm and other 
distinguished grammarians. 

London in a Thousand Years, with other poems, by the lata Eu- 
geni us Roche, editor of the Courier , is announced for early publica- 
tion. 


Peter the Great, being the fifteenth volume of Whittingham’s edi- 
tion of the French Classics, is in the press. 

Continental Annuals.— Russia produces seven Annuals, two 
of which are religious j Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Prussia, Spain, 
Portugal, Hungary, Austria, France, Italy, and Germany, dll possets 
annual literary Remembrancers. In America, there are not fewer 
than twelve or thirteen, the Atlantic Souvenir , and the Token, being 
the most popular. 

The entire manuscript copy of Fletcher's play, called ** The Hu- 
morous Lieutenant," has been found lately in the library of one of 
the Wynne family, and it shows that the editions hitherto printed, 
have been very inaccurate. 

Mr Peel, we are informed. Is making a collection of paintings 
which, in a few years, will become very interesting. It is to consist 
of portraits of the Ministers of this country, painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. That on which the artist is at present engaged is a portrait 
of Lord Aberdeen, which is in a state of great forwardness. 

New Music.— We observe that our talented professional mu- 
sician, Mr Finlay Dun, has just published a new Serenade, celled 
" SofUy, softly sleep, my dearest," the words of which are from the 
poem of ** V tilery." The melody is rich and flowing, and we espe- 
cially admire the first part of the minor. There are one or two pas- 
sages rather difficult of execution, and more pains, perhaps, might 
have been taken with the symphonies. Mr Dun has also just publish- 
ed a set of the original, and another of the modern Ranx des Veches. 
We particularly like the original, which is finely adapted, and the 
alternation of the Adagio and the Allegro very beautiful. The mo- 
dern edition is more lively, and exceedingly pleasing also. 

The London Musical Gazette.— W e have received the four 
first Numbers of this new periodical, which appears to be conducted 
on a plan calculated to obtain success. Each Number consists of 
eight folio pages, four of which are devoted to musical criticism, and 


other four to pieces of vocal and instrumental music, original and 
select. The price of the publication is moderate, and it oflkrs an 
agreeable variety to the musical amateur. 

A Court An ac dote. — When a female member of the British 
Royal Family holds a levee, it is customary for her to kiss the ladies 
of the nobility, and no others. It happened that the lady of the Lord 
Justice-Clerk was on one occasion among die number of those pre- 
sented to the late Princess Amelia, who, as is well known, was very 
ef, •* Stand by for any Lady Justice-Clerk," said the man’in- wait- 
ing. Meanwhile soma middling person whispered him that his an- 
nouncement was incorrect, the lady being a commoner. By this time 
the kiss preliminary was about to be performed, when out bawled the 
man of office, through a speaking-trumpet, " Don’t kUs her, ma- 
dam— she's not a Lady !" 

’ Fine Arts in Edinburgh.— W e had, a few days ago, the plea- 
sure of seeing a painting, nearly finished, by Mr W. Simson : «* The 
Luncheon," a pendant to •• The Twelfth of August," exhibited in 
Spring in the Rooms of the Royal Institution. Both in the spirit of 
its conception, and in the mastery of its execution, the present work 
Is fhr superior even to its pleasing predecessor. The scene is in some 
of those barren, heather-clad glens in our Highlands, down which a 
brawling streamlet stots from stone to stone. In the distance stretch 
blue hills, from the summits of which the mist, which has swathed 
them in the earlier part of the day, is just rising into the air. On the 
side of the glen, the main body of the party are snugly entrenched 
round a table-cloth, amply stored both with eatables and drinkables. 
One of them, jn hearty good-humour, holds out the glass of Glen- 
livet he is about to discum most tantalisingly to the latest comer, 
who has not yet had time to descend from his steed. Another, veiy 
characteristically diffused, take* his cigar from his mouth, to have 
his joke, too, at the cavalier's expense. Behind the recumbent party 
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led, save by the Dapple of Cervantes, and caetiog a gleam of lighten 
all wound, like “ heavenly Una with her wi ftr wblte toady" For 

— for masterly ■nrogeiwimt of wwy thing down toito UMlbri do* 
tails, fepfaM* pototem, gpravond aatoNeeJ wu look upon fob •* fo* 
artist's masterpiece. That glam of pflMhoMwiftAfooa**X* 
ofafirttlove! 

Ixut Fsocusom uuwn to Mi Thom’* Siawm^W* 
alluded In a tone* Number to foero proeeedinfiy The P»P«* 
lodged by tb» parties, and thototerioewtenof the Const, axe now ba- 

foraua. rod fmaefoam wheel shetmeted Urn Mtowtog oaBountof 
tteaitontroaltoattoa and ee vwn c n to Of fon falga n to tonadm*^ 
the year 18*8, Hr Thom received an order torn the Bari of CaattA 
toeamplria for Mean gis«»vosuristi—* TmK^SMm ftoufar 
JUM% the Unted rori I«My. AM tiro rifi* tM «* 
CM* ImapM Mm an art* far «**»<* 

In Deoemhev 18X8, Mr Thom entered into an 
DkkatTrorieM, nt 


promised that these figures should be the first of that description ha 



Onthaiatoof Jaasa 
he had, at thoi ngeri e ntr ea t ies of Mr Dtofc.ddl v sd to Man a Teas 
and a Souter; and, on the lithof October, ho shipped to toe a d 
dress of the Belief CaseUh. a eoandete set of tear IftKai. MfDtok, 
on the plea that the Landlady, to eto dad ha this sht p ro sa A was fonee* 
cond made, applied form interitomtfnti bur driiveqL Thepuamer 
Mine d T hat Mr T h an h s d sfseedtodeBvmtoltoatha to t t faito 
he should finish after thorn meant tor the Erol of Caetifteand fat Chan 
Lambi that Mr Thom had anmptofad Ism figures of the hand- 
lady; and that, consequently, tba first belonged lathe Earl, and tha 
second to the piume* It wet aigncd on tohrif of MrThoto-Thet 
ha had never became spsrttoelly bound to famish the puiener vdth 
the ascend figure of the Landlady he should finish that hnvtog 
failed in his first attempt, he bed nevsr quite fliishad but set about 

making one mote to Walrolat that ha oaa entitled to do this* both 
on account of tbeofctigaUoouadae whkh ha fay to famish We an* 
ptoyer with a good piaoe of wmhmmsMfo aid of a rapid to Warm 
pufatioa, which might aafihr hy allowing an twpmtori paoduation to 
go forth to tha vesUi-aad. toat ha sms atitt ready to teapbeMUt Wa 
bargain. U was farther urged far Mr Thai, that ha b ed het ftil dn 
tad to entar into the bargain with Mr Diah, by the tottert i pr — d 
,tog hheeetf to he uwp i eyed by a g ee ftomro of fortune i wh ereas* 
non proved, thethe was mm ef sa va ro lpluuu who wished to pti the 
etatoee foe the purpose efexMhitieflhem to efferiltoe to the unto* 
biiien to which the erththro antetroerit end that toe ton figena 
dafivemd, had already been esthiUtad to LtvnrpaaL It was argued 
far the Earl of Cassilia, (who wasMght hrte eeuct^-Thal he urn 
m* obliged to take a flnt abortive aiMmpe, hut was entitled la tha 
first euceesefal one— That tha Unmet thapnraaart 
doded him fame receiving any fi gure s until tha 
den had been executed. — Lord Mnarralfi’ t efass 
bill of suepeosion end interdiet, an the ground that the etatne tas 
tiouhedbeeadtiivered to the Bari of CaeriVs before the WUwas pee- 
•anted. foanotesuWoMtohlsIatertoeutov, Me Locdririp destined 
mtering Into the merits, ae nanesessery in the riven nutanm of the 
ease^— The ease wee carried bsfaro the Inner Hcueehy a reslehaiag 
note on too pert of the pursuer, but tha Ordinary** hderto outer wee 
adhered to. 

Theatrical Qoetip .— The great event of Iheweah Is the tkeatrleal 
world of London ie. Miss Kembfas appearance In hsr sesend rhera i 
Critics dlttor a little ta regard to Us wnellanw. 
enthusiast kr, end others art colder. They tin art 
disposed to be very profound and phUeepphiaal, intimate thrii hallaf 
that tha truth lies between the two cxUamee. One of tha Corre- 
spondents of the Court Journal wexee poetical upon the tulfiset, end 
ae there ie something spirited In tha foUowtng venfa iUtolt fa 
He Is addressing Miss Kemble t 

* O ! young Inheritor of ancient power! 


f 

Whom miredee have peart the deeds of old— 

Where anted is riting, Ike the fabnkme lower, 

Even to Haevmi I— Tie glory to beheld 
Thy golden harvest waving ere thy prfcnet 
Tothy meridian movsyerhef the mind sublime r 

—Mbs Foote has been performing at Coyest Garden, but has sot 


been drawing very crowded houses.— The Adtiphi Elephant con- 
tinues to prosper. The sau a ib fa a nl as al Is said tosnfaythe gaping 
wonder of that many heartadi moasfaa tha Bllhton. it ie 

said, has cleared L.6000 by ttepecfinaseewm<*«Bteok-eyed Susan." 
— Wa Xfigrti to understand that Paste is not engaged for the King’s 
Theatre this seas o n — De Begnis, with hie Italian company, ie at 
Mrneheeter. We hear that ha has changed hie «nj«»d as to coming 
hcra.— Braham to still ha Iroton d ■ ■ W ear* in form e d th a t Mias Smith, 
son is about to return to Paris, having received an engagement for 
fou r and S w e a ty tighit at one of the Fsroch theories. Shah to play 
pantomime, or parts to which the wiU haae or Min, to week aufan 
few words. 8haooaamamw , webebeve, with Jnrni g Mm M au r a 
Seymour end Alexander are quanatting about U» promt of the 
Glasgow Theatre^ Vandenboff met with an at Liverpool 

on the night of his benefit, to whi ch, hpuever, no vmy serious emto 
Wn behove he wifi be in Bdfaoutgh tooo. 

Wisely List of Psavoamaxcks. 

Deo. 19—18. 

Sat. Ths 6 irmw,N* 14 T%*W 9 *mcDeg> 

TV Fatima Wifr fifftsABeje 
Tnxa. Jam Short, He Ba adto eo ur , g The FeMt ofCtytU, 

Wgn. (Thtottotioaad.) 

Tots*. TV Jfaaesgfdqaau d B e Ha u 

Fit. Xbliw^iyayf Wlflhun Tl aai p iiui 


TQ OUR REAPERS^ 



Ox Saturday next, washal publish a double Numbea, or nOm, a 
Number twice our usual sise. It will be the hut Number of our an- 
eend volume, our hut ETmuhar far the year 18M, end also pur 
CxmtsTxas Numbs a. It would he easy far ue to m e nti o n a long 
Ustof persons of erietoHjv eenarihntteae faom whose pro s, teeth to 
prose and vesse, will gtoee aue CMtimee Nhetier 1 1 
the contents may loro none of thalr 1 
•tain. One obiect, h a w roer, to to 1 
He with a llttia Ptwary hsagaat, whSth willi 
chaerfal, and anahle them to part picaeaatiy utih thq dtprottog yfato. 
Our labours aarong fhero hero not gone na ro qu il id , and paw tost 
we are in tha heyday of our proeparity, wa ara anxious to prove that 
our literary fatottis aro as tiaunto to us, as they wen whan qur hato 
was first humchsd, and that wo ouietivw are determined oarer to 
fall asleep apon our oen. 

Woahoaxpaottohaaldetoi 
ents andk 
NewTearw 

A TitfaPage and Index far Volume II. of the Enufsunus LlTfa 
sasy Joubnal, wili accompnj the CasiaTMAs Nvmbsx. 


TO OVM CORRBSPOKDBirrS. 

Imui new wurhs have reached ws too lale far natiro ihh 


« AMalpteoT* shaft veeriva an aaawro na 
I row rod varieriro— »« Orion, tha Yi 



shaft have a 
Kirkcudbright wa 


uro of h speedily. From our c 
« L T." we shall he glad to hrorathh heri 
A Looheivau'Vwtft pemtive that we have adverted 
totheeutdecteu which ha waa good euoqgh to writo to un— 14 Tha 
Bmapa, v by 4 *J.&, v and ••Agony," hy “ Y. V." of Olaqww, wUI 
not suit us. 

"VwfhnW to our nexL— * f A Davh ftshlnf" is elfver, pad 
wa may peihaps brash it up, and insert It one of thero dtyn— 1 w A 
L overt Hour" shall have a place.—** The Bar-maid" may parhapa 
appaaiv— Tha fiaftowtag poeoro will hardly cult uat— 1 ''Upas to a 
ftea fth d.’W* Tha Wifa Metamnspheaad,"— ^ Song," by i. a T.. 
— “Uro," hy C. A Mad" faoai Ghugow,— «nd w Ou 
W 


Baeata in aua last Nuuxnv— la the Bavfaw of the Musical 
Annuals la our last, we made tha odd mistake of epaaklag of Cbera- 
bW as the author of “ Crudti Parcba," when we meant to write 
“ Pevflda Oori," bis beautifal oenoa for tbiro vtieee^-la Dr GUlee- 
pie*s « Letter concerning Bums,” for •* WalfcnbtiV’ »W4 JToftiff 
Hti/,-a nd for " iron ohair," road am chair. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

This (lay is published, elegaatiy bound lb rich Crimson SUk, Us. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR for 1830. 

Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 

With Twelve highly-finished Lime- Engraving* from Paintings by 
the First Masters. 

In pest Sea, with Pf* oo India Paper, 2 is^ P6. on Imp. 4to, 30s. in 
a Portfoh* A very few Pfs. before Letters, £3, 3s. 
Printed for Longman, Rim, Oams, Bueva, h Guia* 

Of whom may be had. 

The NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE 
SOUVENIR, for 1830. Edited by Mrs ALARIC WATTS. With 
numerous Line-Engravings. Elegantly half bound in Turkey Mo- 
ipeco, with gilt leaves, price 8a. 


This day is published, gvo, price fid. 

PHRENOLOGY IN EDINBURGH, 

A SATIRE. 

** But here, alas ! the fatal difference lies. 

Each man's belief is right— in his own eyes.* 

COWFBB. 

John Anderson, jun. 55. North .Bridge Street, Edinburgh t and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


A NEW JUVENILE ANNUAL. 

This day was published. 

Price G* 6d., elegantly bound in Silk, 

THE ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE; or ZOO- 

A LOGY, and the GARDEN and MUSEUM of the ZOOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY for 1830. 

Embellished with upwards of Forty Engravings, from Drawings by 
Cruikahank, Landseer, Baynes, Ac. Ae. 

London: Printed for William Marsh and Alfrid *MillrR2 
and Constable h Co. Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


T he 


A NEW ANNUAL 

Just published, 

LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or the Tourist 

In Italy and Switaarlsnd. From Drawings by SAMUEL 
PROUT, Esq.. Painter in Water Colours to bU Majesty. The Li- 
terary Department by T. ROSCOE, Esq. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Honourable Lady GEORGIANA AGAR ELLIS. 

Price, elegantly bound in Morocco. L.1, Is. -Royal Octavo, 
India Proofs, LJS, 12* 6*1. 

The fallowing Subjects Illustrate the Volume : 

1. Geneva— General View, 
f. Lausanne. 

3. Castle of Chilian, he. 

I. Bridge of St Maurice. 

5. Lavey, near do. (Swisa Cot- 
tage.) 

6. Martigny. 

7. Sion. 

8. Visp, or Viege. 

9. Dorao D’Ossol* 

10. Castle of Angelo, from Arana, 

II. Milan Cathedral, he. 

12. Lake of Como. 

Vignette— Constantine's Arch, Rome. 

*,» A Umited number of Proof Impressions of the Plate* me 
printed, to illustrate the various Works on Italy, he., and for the 
Collectors of fine Engravings. w „ , _ 

Proofs, on India Paper, with Etchings . L.5 5 0 

■ ■ — without Writing • 440 

— with Writing . 3 3 0 

Ditto, Plain M 2 * ® . 

**• Small paper Prints will not be sold separate from the Book. 
London: Published by R. Jk.vmnos, 62, Cheapside; and sold by 
Constablr and Co. Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 

The Trade in Scotland supplied by Conbtablk and Co. 


13. Como. 

14. View of Verona. 

15. View of Vicenaa. 

16. Padua. 

17. Petrarch’s House at Arqua. 

18. The Rialto at Venice. 

19. Ducal Palace, do. 

*0. The Two Foscarl, do. 

21. The Bridge of Sighs, da 

22. Old Ducal Palace at Ferrara. 

23. Bologna. 

24. Pond Sesto. Roma 

25. Fish Market, da 


FOR THE PREVENTION OR REMOVAL OF 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, See. 
SUTLERS ACIDULATED LOZENGES OF 

** CAYENNE are particularly recommended for Sore Throat, 
Enlargement of the Tonsils, Relaxation of the Uvula and Mem- 
branes of the Throat, and consequent Hoarseness, so prevalent at 
this season of the year. 

They have been found of great utility by persons who are in the 
habit of speaking in public ; and the highest testimony in the musi- 
cal world has been advanced in their favour, especially when, from 
continued exertion of the voice, or the Influence of a humid atmo- 
sphere, the membranes have become relaxed, and diminished m 
tneir tone. ... . , 

These Lozenges are also recommended as a refreshing stimulus 
during field sports, or any unusual exertion. 

Prepared by Messrs Butlkb, Chemist* to his Majesty, 54, Lower 
Ssckville Street, Dublin, and 73, Prince's Street, Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by their name and address in the labels which are af- 
fixed on the tops of the Boxes) may be obtained of the principal 
Druggists in the country ; of whom also maybe bad, their ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for relieving Heartburn, Flatu- 
lence, Indigestion, and giving tone to the Stomach. 2s. and 4i. Gd. 
per Box. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

CHARLES M‘KENZIE> 

Bookseller and Staxwsrr* West Register Street, 
Loin eur oh, 

BEGS to intimate, that he has now on Sale an 

extensive collection of the beat Works, at greatly reduced 
Prices, among which are copies of the fo&owjqg 
S upple ment to the Kn cycl pRm dtR Brteamica, 6 voh. 4ta Fnvir 
Pa fir Copy , scarce, neatly half bonnd, 2K, for 6L 6k. 

Edinburgh Review, from Its commencement, 42 vofo boards, lb* 
9 L 9s. ^ 

lsl^M^ A )^bom3%L forAL ** M 1888 * 

Banger’s Memoirs of Tobin, 12s. for 6a. Burns*! Works, 5 vote, 
bdt. 15*. Burned Works, 3 volt. bdk. plate* 21a. for Hk Bums’* 
Works, 3 vol* without plate* 21 a. for 1* Bmri Works, 1 voL hr 
Currie, 9a. for 7a. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 4 vol* 8vo, XL 16a. for 
1L 2a. Boswell's Life of Johnson. 5 vote, soyal 18mo, If. 2a. for 
45a. 6d. Blair's Sermons, complete m 1 voL 12* for Is. fid. Bel. 
aoni’s Retearehea and Operations in Egypt and Nabm, t weds. It 8s. 
for 15a fid. Crawford's Mstocy of Renfrewshire, 41a Mage paper, 
bd* 20s. Dwight's Theriesy. * vsfo. 8vo, hfo 2L 10a fooUlSafid. 
Rime's Dictionary of the Fuss Arte, forow bd* If. 4s. for Ml* Gib. 
bent Rome, 8 veils. 8vo, bd* St fit. foe 24 Crnlrt— Rb'a Animated 


Nature, with plates. 4 votbivo, 91. 8*u for 1L 11* fid. Goldsmith** Ani» 
mated Nature, 3 vol*8vo, wtthptete* 9f. t* for If. 10* Goldsmith* 
Mime Hansens Works, 4 vote. If. 12* for 1L 2* Hume* Fast and. 1 
vote. 8v% bd* 2 L 16* for U. 10* Hums and Smoliatfa fegiaud. 
13 vok. bd* gU. 5s. for SI 12* fid. Josephus's Works, 4 vola. 8vo, 
bds. 21. 2* for 13*. Imiaeu’a Elements of Setenaa and Aria, 2 vol* 
8va If. fl* for 15* Illustrations cf Mansion, 12* for 5* 6d. John. 
i*a (Dr 8.) Diodonary of the Eughdi lau g u ep e . (the 2 val* fodn. 
In 1 vok imperial 8eo,l with ten portrait, bd* 2f. 2* for 
fs Russian Cm 


i Csmpatns, 8r* bd* aeaaaa, 10a. fid. 
10* fid. for 7* 


Literary Genoa. fa» two parte, 10* fid. for 7* Maekanaie’s (Sir Gea> 
Illustrations of Phrenology, 8vo, bd* 15* for 5a. Morgan's (Lady! 
Franae, 2 vol* 8vo, bd* 24* for 12* Morgan's (Lady ) Italy, 3 rot* 
8 vo, bd* 2f. 2* for 18* M«noin of Montrose, 1 vol. 8vo, 12* for 
8* Murray's Discoveries in Africa. * vol* 8vo, bd* 10* &Z. Me- 
moirs of Captain Rock, foolscap* bd* 0* for 5a. Memoirs of the 
Rev. J. Blackader, 8a. for 4a. fid. Ox berry's Dramatic Biography, and 
Histrionic Anecdotes, with numerous portrait* fi vote. l8mo, bd* 
If. 7a. for 15a. 6 d. 

Robertson’s Work* 6 vol* Sv* bond* If. 1 4* for XL 17* fid. 
Robertson's Works, It vote. 18tno, bd* tL 8a. for IL 11* fid. Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century, 3 vol* bd* 1L 11* fid. for 20* 8cores- 
by*» Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, 16* for fi* Sootfa Meehn- 
nic'i Mamhie, 8vo, bd* 15* for 6a. tJh s krp— e, eomplrt* hi 
1 vol. lftno, beautiful edition, bd* 15a. for 10a. fid. Tchad's His- 
tory of the Druid* A* Newgate Calendar, 4 vote. 2 A 2* for XL 2 * ,&L 
The British Plutarch, edited by Wrangham, 6 vok. tvo, hd* 

31. Its. for U If* ^ 

The Abbe MiUott's General History, with Coatimiatian In 1815, 
6 vol* 8vo, bd* 3f. 3* tor If. 16* _ 

The Novels and Talc* and Hiatorieal R o m a n ce* of the Author of 
Wavcrley, 18 vol* 8vo, 10L 16* for5L 
Ac. he. he. he. 

Orders from the Coontry pmetaaly attandad ta 


DON TRUEBA’S LIFE OF CORTES. 

On W«i!K»Uy next wl, be Pubfated. Prie*5h &L daUi 
baud,. «c 5a. Am mMr, , 

THE LIFE OF 

HERNAN CORTES, 

Including a Complete History of the Conquest of Mexico, and $ 
Faithful Account of the Statoof that bnnixeattha time. 

By DON TELKSFORO DE TRUEBA Y COSIO, 

Author of “ Gomea Aria*" “ The Ca s tili a n , " he. 
Formino the XLIX. Volume op Cohstablk's 
Miscellany. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Cohstable and Co, and HtmaT.CuAircu, 
and Ca, London. 

Who have in the Prt» the following original work* written for 
Constable's MlaceUany. 

A HISTORYof CHI VALRYnndthe CRUSADES. 
By the Rev. HsiniY Stubbing, M.A. 2 vol* 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PIZARRO, and an 
ACCOUNT of the CONQUEST of PERU, he. By the Author of 
the •* Life of Corte*" 1 voL 

A TOUR IN SICILY, &c. By J. S. Memes, Esa. 
LL.D., Author of the «• History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture," Ac. 1 vol. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the earliest authentic 
era till the present time. By William Faxsam, Esq. 3 vol* 

TheACH IE VEMENTS of the KNIGHTS of MAL- 
TA, from the institution of the Hospitallers of St John In 1099, tffl 
the Political Extinction of the Order, by Napoleon, in 1800. By 
Alkx. Sutherland, Esq. 2 vol* 

LIFE and REIGN of MAHMOUD II.; present 
Grand Sultan of Turkey, including the Geographical, Moral, and 
Political History of that Empire. By Edward Upbam, &q., Au- 
thor of the “ History of the Ottoman Empire," foe. 1 voL 

The POEMSand LETTERS of ROBERT BURNS, 
Chronologkally anunged, with a Preliminary Essay and Note* and 
sundry Addition* By J. O. Lockjbabt, LUB. 2 vol* 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VUL (being the 

COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE J is just published. 
Join lloiur, Albemarle Street, Loodoo. ^ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

oldcourxTa novel. 

•« A book of great intelligence and merit "— Literary Qatette. 

•' This romance U the work of a very able pen. The characters are 
strongly, we had almost said plctorially conceived ; and the thoughts 
are couaenaed and masculine. The story details the lores and aor- 
rows.of an Irish beauty, Grace Oldeourt, whose heart has been be- 
wildered by the showy qualities of an Irish soldier. Sir Walter D*Arey, 
the last renc of a long line of Irish fox-hunters, and inheriting all 
their habits of car ele ss ne ss and luxury, their gallantry," Ac . — Court 
Journal. 

Hrhey Colburn and Richard Bkwtlbt, London t and sold by 
Bill and Bradfuth, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


In 3 Toll, post 8*0. 98S. fid. 

STORIES OF WATERLOO. 

•* An immense popularity may be expected for these roluasest no- 
thing in its way could be better than the design of the work. There 
is no event in the records of either andent or m od er n history so 
pregnant with the fete of nations and of individuals as the battle of 
Waterloo. Among the numerous hosts engaged, there was scatc sl y 
a man who did not feel a more than ordinary solicitude as to the ca- 
tastrophe. In chronicling the grand drama, history can only recount 
the main incidents, while by fertile most interesting portions, name- 
ly. the detail of private achievement, of private feeling, and of pri- 
vate suffering, is passed over, or consigned to the biographer or the 
novelist. The author before us unites these two qualifications, and 
has constructed a series of stories, of which it may not be too much 
to say, that they will, on account of their subject and their power 
of narration, be read again and again, like those famous legends to 
which the battle of Cressy and Agrooaurt have given immortality."— 
Morning Paper. 

Ha wry Colburn and Richaed Bentley, London t and Bill 
A Bradfutb, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW EDITION. 

IKSCaiBKD BY PKBMISSION TO HIS MOCT OBACIOOS MAJESTY. 

Handsomely hound in one large volume, 

"RURKE’S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE 

and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. Compiled 
from the Communications of the Nobility, with upwards of 1300 
plates of Arms, and containing Descriptions of the Armorial Bearings 
of each House. 

«• The Work which Mr Burke has Just given to the Public, is 
equally well plaiaed and well executed. Great ability is shown in 
the condensation of all the requisite matter into ooc thick volume, 
which, owing to the clear and neautifal mode of printing and engra- 
ving, is Justly entitled in be called a cheap one, not only in compari- 
son with the tedious and expenrive works on the same sutyect, but 
in reference to the quantity of reading It contains, and lbs superior 
style of its *xecutian.”-J£r«*»teer. 

“ This work Justly deserves to be considered s History of Ike Bri- 
tish Nobility. It comprises a quantity of matter equal, we are as- 
sured, to no leas than 19 octavo volumes ! r—John Bui, 

S knry Counter and Rtcraid Brittle y, London t and Bill 
RAD rtrrn, fi. Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


THE NEW MONTHLY and LONDON MAGA- 

x ZINE for DECEMBER. 

^ Contexts On the Sonnets of Shskspeare, by 1 homes Camp- 
Bell, Esq.— The British Empire in the Year 1899 1 the National 

Debt— What has Emancipation dooe for Ireland ?— Tha Catholic 

Association ? The Roman Catholic Church t Mavnooth Cottage; Mr 

Canning t Lord Plunkett ; Character of Mr 0*Connefl— Sketches 

and RecoOectiout, No. I.t Dick Ferret— Anacdocas of Russia t 

Rumian Prisons, Pottos, Ac.— London Lyrics t Jock Junes: the Re- 
eruit— Characteristics of Rosrini's Compositions— ReeoUectioos of a 
Gottingen Student t Hanover; the Botanical Garden— Travelling 
TranMrn, No. IL— Dr Edmund CsMmy’s Historical Account of his 
own Life and Timas reviewed— Walks In Rome and its Environs, 
No. XX.; the Ghetto degli Ebre.— The Last Song of Corinna— Hero- 
Wonhip— Love among ttw Brokers— Sl mft ss-Pottrteal Events— 
Critical Notices of New Pa b tt c ad n ae; the Borderers; Stories of 
Waterloo, A<v— The Drama— Music— The Fine Arts; British Imti- 

tutioo— Limueen Society— Royal Society of Literature, Ac.— Rural 

Economy— Uscfril Arts— New Patents— Biographical Memoirs of 
Eminent Persons lately deceased— Provincial Oesu rranc m, Ac. Ac. 

Printed for Hmr Cotsusv A Riohabd Bbrtlby, London; 

and sold by Bull A Braptuth, No. fl. Bank Str e et, Edinburgh, 

SPLENDID SALE BY AUCTION. 

THE WHOLE of tiuiTv ALU ABLE COLLEC- 

A TION of STATUARY, No. 9 , Waturloo Placr. compri- 
sing. amongst others, genuine Casts of the Apollo and Venus da 
Medici, Dancing Fawn and Mercury from the Villa Borghosr, Flora, 
Cam, and Minerva, and many others, too numerous to mention in 
an advertisement. 

In presenting the above to the Public, J. L. begs leave to state, 
that this is the largest and choicest ootts eti o n of Statuary ever ofl*» 
ed to the Public, am! as the whole must be sold off without reserve, 

M Sate I to roramolce 'on^MotSay’the 91st current, and following 
days, pseeissty at twelve oTdock. 

7 JONATHAN LYON, i 

Edinburgh, lfithDsa. 1819. 


Works 


. By Messrs COLtfURN and BENTLEY. London ; 

And BELL and BRADFUTE, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

THE POETICAlTwORKS of the Rev. 

GEORGE CROLY. 9 rob. post 8vo. 

DARNLEY. A Novel. By the Author of 

** Richrliru, a Talu or ran Court or Franck." 3 vols. 

TALES of the CLASSICS, a new delineation of 

the most popular Fablbs, Lrosnds and Allroorixs, commemo- 
rated In the Works of Posts, Painters, and Sculptors, Selected and 
Written by a LADY, for the Amusement aud Instruction of her own 
Daughters, 3 vols. small 8*0. 

The COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 

■* Thi Suulti.h." t .oh. port ftro. 

TRAVELS in the EAST. By JOHN CARNE, 

Esq. Author of “ Letters from the East.” printed uniformly with, 
and in continuation of, that Work. 1 voL post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The ADVENTURES of an IRISH GENTLE- 

MAN. Writthh bv Himorlp. 3 vols. 

RANDOM RECORDS. By GEORGE COL- 

MAN, the Younorr, Dedicated by Gracious permission to His Ma> 
Jesty. In 9 small vols. 8vo. 

The PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of 

DAVID GARRICK with the most Eminent Persons of his Tima. 
1 voL 

The LIFE of MAJOR-GEN. SIR T. MUNRO, 

Bert. K.C.B. late Governor of Madras, with extracts from his Con- 
rrspondknch and PmiYATH Pa pass. By the Rev. Mr GLEIO. 
9 vols. 8vo. 

LAWRIE TODD, or the SETTLERS in the 

WOODS, By JOHN GALT, Esq. Author of " The Ayrshire Le- 
gatees." ** Annals of the Parish." Ac. 3 vols. 

TRAVELS to TIMBUCTOO, and other Parts 

of CairraAL Africa during the Yean 1894, 5, 6, 7, and 8. By 
RENE CAILLIE. 9 volsTforo, with a Map of the Route, a view 
of Thnbuotoo, and other plates representing the Buildings of that 
City. 

LAW OF ENTAIL. 


This day ispubliahed. 

By THOMAS CLARK, Law Bookseller, 58, George Street, 
Edinburgh, 

In Octavo, price Three Shillings, 

CONSIDERATIONS on REMEDIAL MEA- 

^ SURE S for REMOVING or MITIGATING the EVILS arising 
from the LAW of ENTAIL in SCOTLAND, in a Letter to 
THOMAS F. KENNEDY, Eaq. M.P. 

By PATRICK IRVINE, Esq. W.S. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Clauk; Saumdxrs A Bxwwiwo. London i 
Beach A Co., Smith A Sow, Otasgow; Siohy, Perth; Bsoavk 
Co. Aberdeen ; and K. Douglas, Inverness. 

Of whom may be bad, lately published, 

I. LAW OF ENTAIL. 

In one voL 8vo, price 4s. fid., the Second edition, enlarged, of 
CONSIDERATIONS on the INEXPEDIENCY 
of the LAW of ENTAIL in SCOTLAND- 

By PATRICK IRVINE, Esq. W.S. 

“ This Is a ve*y short, and a very sensible book, upon a subject of 
the utmost importance to Scotland." 

II. MARRIAGE LAW. 

In om voL 8*o. mice fit. boards. 

CONSIDERATIONS JSTthe INEXPEDIENCY 

of the MARRIAGE LAW of SCOTLAND. 

By PATRICK IRVINE, Esq. W.S. 

III. 

Two vols. Mlrt- Dries £5. 3s. 

STAIR’S INSTITUTIONS^^ LAW of SCOT- 

LAND, with COMMENTARIES. 

By GEORGE BRODIE, Esq. Advocate. 

“ Brodie’t Stair is a masterpiece of editorial precision and indus- 
try. The notes are literally crammed with the most valuable mat- 
ter; and sosna of the disquisitions on nice points oQaw display great 
vigour of understanding, united with infinite legal acuteness. We 
would particularly notice the Editor's views of the Marriage Law, 
and likewise of the Law of Entails, which are really above ail peaks, 
eahibidag an extent and variety of learning altogether extraordi- 
nary "—Caledonian Mercury, Alt. Scotch Bar. 

IV. SIGNET LETTERS. 

In 4to, price £4, 4s. 

A new and greatly enlarged Edition of 
The Volume of JURIDICAL STYLES, containing 
SIGNET LETTERS. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietor#, every Saturday Morning* 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkihsow, Glasgow ; W. Cuaav, 
Jon. A Co., Dublin; Hurct, Chawcr, A Co., London; and by 
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Oe tfpfctle Bdritatorj. 

TO THE READERS 
OP 

THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL. 

Dxai Readers, — This is oar Christmas Number for 
the year 1829, and in a most especial and particular man- 
ner do we dedicate it to you. Every thing we write is 
for yon ; but sorry are we to confess, that thoughts of our 
own profit sometimes mingle with our anxieties for your 
amusement. It is a weakness incident to mortality, 
and having frankly owned it, we trust we shall be the 
more readily believed when we declare, that in this, our | 
last Number for the present year, we have thought only 
of securing for you a literary banquet of rich and varied 
excellence, proportionate to the respect we entertain for 
you, and not unworthy either of the season, or the land we 
live in. Thanks to the literary friends — talented and 
eminent as they are — who have so nobly and so faithfully 
rallied round us, we are this day able to furnish forth a 
feast, where even the veriest epicure will not fail to find 
something to stimulate and gratify his palate. It is for 
you, dear readers, that it is spread. May you bring to 
it as good appetites as we wish you, — and may you par- 
take of it as freely as it is offered ! 

In sober earnestness, we are proud of our Christmas 
Number. We challenge any periodical in the country 
to produce, within the same space, so bright a galaxy of 
names ; — and not of names alone, but of articles whose 
intrinsic merits bear them up — ponderibus librati suis. 

Where off are so conspicuous, it would be unfair to par- 
ticularize a few. Were we to indulge in ipuch talk con- 
cerning our own affairs, a thousand obligations would oc- 
cur to us which we might acknowledge, but could not at 
present repay. We prefer, therefore, limiting ourselves to 
general expressions of thanks ; and wherever we turn, — 
to the south, the north, the east, and the west, — these have 
to be conveyed ; — to some of the most distinguished of the 
fair *x, (thank Heaven !) as well as to many a manly 
heart, beating with all the ardour of genius, and a noble 
love of literature for its own sake. To each and all, we 
wish, from the bottom of our souls, the merriest Christ- 
mas, and the happiest New- Year ! 

Nor shall we ever be niggard of good wishes when we 
think and speak of you, dear readers. Many hundreds 
of you we have never seen in our lives, nor can we tell 
how our various lucubrations may individually affect 
you ; yet we know that there is a sympathy between us, 
— that you are disposed to be lenient to our errors, both 
of commission and omission, -~-and that, if ever we have 
brought a smile to your lips, or a gentle tear into your 
eye, you love us for those smiles and for those tears. If 
the suspicion should chance to cross your minds that we are 
occasionally severe, or hasty, or vain, or foolish, we beseech 
you to belipve that we are ourselves deeply, and, at times, 
painfully, conscious of our numerous deficiencies, and that 
it is our earnest desire to amend and purify our character, 
both in the eyes of the public, and of the friends whom 


Heaven has given to us, and whose affection we value 
above all earthly things. 

As critics, we this week give authors a holiday. We 
shall resume our converse with them on Saturday, the 
2d of January, 1830. Nothing but amenity and good 
humour — M nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles*' — shall 
characterise us to-day ; and if, amidst these, a few deeper 
and more solemn chords be touched, our Christmas gam- 
bols will not be the less delightful, that they carry a moral 
with them. 

Dear Readers, we have said our say. Again we offer 
you our salaam ; but instead of wishing, in the language 
of the East, that you may “ live a thousand years," allow 
us to express the more seasonable, and not less pleasing 
hope, that you may eat a thousand geese. With this hope 
upon our lips, we humbly subscribe ourselves, 

Yours, with faithfulness and respect. 

The Editor. 


“ THE YEAR THAT'8 AWA.'» 

By Dr Gillespie. 

“ Whatever withdraws us from the power of the 
senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the fu- 
ture, predominant over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings." So says one, whose language 
no man can mistake, and whose knowledge of human na- 
ture few will be disposed to question. But of these alter- 
natives, the predominancy of the past over the present 
appears to be the most purifying and exalting. A sub- 
mission of present liking to future enjoyments, is nothing 
more, in its ordinary acceptation, than an enlarged and 
calculated system of selfishness. In regard, however, to 
the predominancy of the past over the present, the case is 
materially different. To the past, considered merely as 
such, we can never look from selfish or interested views 
— our trance into these familiar regions is at once volun- 
tary and uninterested. We lose ourselves in recollections, 
not that we may relieve the present, or influence the fu- 
ture, but merely because such reveries are engrossing and 
irresistible. Happiness, indeed, and that of the most in- 
tense and purifying character, is the consequence — but not 
the motive , — otherwise happiness would just be diminish- 
ed in proportion to the extent of the previous calculation. 

The future ofien looks up upon us, from the darkened 
distance, with a forbidding aspect. In spite of the most 
sanguine and happy temperament, there will be formed, 
in the distant obscurity, faces and forms, contingencies 
and possibilities, any thing but pleasing or inviting. But 
the past is a vast storehouse of good and evil, from which, 
at will, we can select such materials as we choose. The 
frost-works of futurity are too frequently like the icy pa- 
lace of the Zarina, whilst the past is a permanent, though 
a dilapidated structure. Happy, then, is the man, who 
can make the enjoyments of the past predominate over the 
sufferings of the present, — who can select such passages 
from the volume of experience, as will cheer and relieve 
the present gloom. 
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Say what we will, and even think as we may, youth 
Is the sun of our being, to which the soul, in its trarel, 
turas from time to time to gaze with renewed and invi- 
gorated earnestness. Nay, in proportion as the distance 
Increases, our attachment strengthens ; — 

“ We drag at each remove a lingering length of chain.*! 

“ Scenes that soothed 

Or charm'd us young, no longer young, we find 

Still soothing, and of power to soothe us still 

till, on the utmost verge of old age, we cast a tearful eye, 
and present a quivering lip, towards that distant horizon 
from which the bright sun of our being ascended. Over 
the deep, and, in fact, indelible impressions of youth, other 
and more recent characters may from time to time be 
traced ; but Memory, even down to the latest period, will 
be enabled to renew the original impressions. The Ma- 
nuals and Psalters of riper years will not be able to unveil 
from her eye those latent, but still existing characters, 
which form, in fact, the classical page of her record. 

At the commencement of a New Year, In particular, 
when we are about to ring those changes over again, 
which have been so often, it may be, and unprofitably, 
rung before, it Is scarcely possible for the most heedless to 
escape reflection. It is at this season, in particular, that 
memory acts the 44 Old Mortality** with our early thoughts 
and feelings, giving them a distinctness, which, at other 
times, they do not possess. In the midst of company and 
engrossing enjoyments, it is delightful to revert to our 
boyish 44 New Years.** 

The sunny days of summer are exceedingly pleasant, 
particularly betwixt sunset and midnight, when the bat 
(like the schoolmaster of late years) is abroad, and the 
voice of the invisible land-rail Is loud and harsh in the 
ftirtxnr, apd the night-dock is booming oh the breath of 
twilight ; but then this is the season of repose, and, in 
fact, all sensible and well-disposed animals, with the ex- 
ception of owls and lovers, are now sound asleep. Sun- 
rise, too, about the twenty-first of June, is, I have been 
Informed on good authority, exceedingly splendid and re- 
freshing ; but then, again, it passes unheeded and unap- 
preciated by all whose consciences or evil deeds will per- 
mit them to sleep. Upon the whole, then, summer, after 
all that has been said and sung about her, is in fact but 
a sorry substitute for the snug evenings and social com- 
forts of winter — for their multiplied and diversified en- 
joyments, — over which 44 woman,** in all the magic of her 
presence, — over which, lamp, caodle, and fire-light, are 
wont to preside. From the heats and oppression, from 
the listlessness and langour, of a summer day, it is in 
vain to attempt an escape ; whilst the snows, and frosts, 
and blusterings of winter, 

“ But bind us to our cheery hearth the more !** 

The storms without 44 may rage and rustle,** and may “ de- 
fine the day delightless ;** — what is that to you and me, over 
our Christmas pie or our New-year's goose ? Put but the 
poker a second time into that bleezing, sportive fire, and 
we shall make even winter himself, under the snows of 
age, sing, and loudly, to 

“ The year that’s awa !" 

* The year that’s awa !" Ay, thereby hangs a tale, as long 
aa any of Canterbury, — a tale which links the cradle to 
the sod — the joys of childhood with the sorrows of age— a 
tale which takes up 44 little Jack Horner, ** sitting in his 
corner, amazingly snug, eating his Christmas pie ! And 
What lady or gentleman is there in this merry Christmas- 
party who does not envy Jack ? — the little rogue, how 
knowingly he puts In bis thumbs and pulls out the plums, 
congratulating himself all the while on his good conduct, 
which he evidently substitutes for his good fortune, M Oh I 
what a good boy was I !** 

But Jack has now entered upon his teens. Associated 
wkh hie fellows, be is now busy penning a Latin peti- 


tion, to make sure of the usual holidays. His eye glis- 
tens and his brow brightens over verb and participle, as, 
with Horace in one hand, and «f Grad as ad Parnaaeunt 
in the other, he dovetails phrase, idiom, and vocable into 
a regular petition, on which the Christmas pastimes of 
the whole school depend. Jack still keeps an eye upon 
the old corner, and purposes to spend his holidays with 
the kindly feces and the warm hearts of home. Home, 
of consequence, stares him from every line* converting 
the sluggish and torpid pain of prose into ** the shep- 
herd’s” trot of verse. 

But Jack Is now transformed Into John, and hue oven 
been humanized into Joannes. He has commenced his 
academical course, and is now spending his first winter 
at college. His mother, ever more than careful of her 
favourite, has staffed his trunks with luxuries, under the 
designation of necessaries, and his father has not been 
sparing of money or good advice. November has slowly 
melted into. December, whilst the dreary increase of dark- 
ness has made our young collegian dream again and again 
of home. But Christmas, though it comes but onoe t> 
year, never forgets its appointment. It is wet and 
windy — yet to him it is brighter and calmer than a sum- 
mer eve. It comes intrusted with a mother's embrace, 
and a father's cordial welcome, with the cheerful fireside 
and merry sisterhood, and with the indefinite and incal- 
culable enjoyments of the season. 

“ Joannes Horner, in class! prima,” is now a hustling 
and agitated youth, on the eve of his departure for India 
— for that fairyland of promotion and treasure, ft am 
which men return with castles and commissions in both 
pockets. He is engaged in spending his last Christ- 
mas previous to his departure for the East. The embryo 
colonel is now in full feather of boyhood, and around 
him are collected those whom friendship and affection 
have endeared to him. Amidst the festivities of the 
evening there Is an overruling spirit of sadness, and the 
mother is often observed withdrawing from the view of 
those very gambols which her experience and good-na- 
ture had suggested. There is, besides, one of this party, 
who, though she can lay no claim to consanguinity, is 
perhaps dearer to him than a sister ! 

Captain — Major — Colonel Horner, has now, after a 
protracted absence, returned to his home and his friends ; 
but the one is In the possession of a stranger, and the 
fond mother and the provident father of his youth are 
now sleeping under a marble slab, whilst that warm heart, 
which beat so forcibly, almost so audibly, at his parting, 
has long ceased to experience joy or disappointment. 

The present Christmas has arrived. 44 Colonel Horner's** 
hall is filled with guests, and the hours trip gaily along ; 
yet still, as from his elbow-chair he casts his eyes over 
the merry group thst now is, and recalls that which ones 
was, he sighs for the “ year that's awa !** 

The day it is short, and tha winds they are chin. 

And the mountains are whiten'd wi* ana' ; 

Then fill up your glass wi* a hearty good will. 

And , 44 here's to the year that's awa !** 

, , „ . l — '■ ■■ ■ a 

THE FROSTY DAY. 

By WUbam Tennant , Author of 44 Amter Fair” jrc. 
Now the skies are dear and fair, 

Not a doud doth harbour there ; 

Thrilling frost doth purify 
All the rheum-engendering sky ; 

Now heaven's jasper joists are seen. 

Now the son, from ocean green. 

Doth his prinedy head unfold, 

Tlara'd with more burning gold, 

And, as we sit at breakfast all. 

Flings oar blithe shadows on the walk 

Now bis steeds, with lazy leap, 

Seem to dant along the deep; 
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Gently, gently jogg’d and driven 
Up didr little arc in heaven ; 

Now he’e on Ui mid-day tower. 

Yet ear window* scoff fait power ; 

See the forerts rich and fair. 

Fainted by Frost's finger there, 

How they flourish in his spite — 

Frozen foliage, wild and white 1 

Frozen forests only now 
Flourish on our panes and grow ; 

Look ! Karth’s groves, how lean and bare ! 
How they shiver in the air ! 

Fringed with rime all crisp and hoary. 

Not a leaf to tell their glory ! 

Hedges, too, are stripped clean, 

Robin finds them now no screen. 

But our thresholds ventures near. 

Pecking, pecking, without fear. 

Hark ! how sounds are heard from for ! 
Clank of hoof and clattering car ! 

How the sliding school-boys shout 
Rattles in the sky about ! 

How the skater's iron heel 
Grides the ice with sudden wheel ! 

And the curler’s stones rebound, 

And the echoes round and round 
Shout to the large-orbed sun, 

'What merry feats on ice are duos ! 

Now the sun is setting fast. 

See ! his disk, how broad and vast ! 
Gilding every chimney-head 
With his arrows, fiery-red ; 

Whilst, In contrast with bis beams. 

Dusky smoke each chimney streams ; 

Up it rises straight and high, 

Pillars joining earth and sky: 

Now the sun is down j and all 
Curlers court their dining-hall. 

Come, my friend, and dine with met 
Or let me banquet St with thee ; 

Or let us seek some neutral room. 

Where fire and candles chase the gloom ; 
With simple cates and mod'rate wine, 
Where Plato's sapient self might dine ; 
With speech of unprepared flow, 

And hearts of ne'er-abating glow, 

And childhood's gladsome, guiltless glee, 
Mix'd with divine philosophy. 

And ever and anon our theme 
Be the great Dead, of mind supreme ; 

The sense of Plutarch, Homer's fins 
Anacreon's fieast-njoicing lyre ; 

Luxuriant Livy, Tully sage, 

Or Shakspeare's passion-painting page ; 
Wild Ariosto's buxom bloom. 

Or Dante’s bell-depicting gloom : 

( Hie gloom will but the more up-light 
Our spirits with celestial light.) 

But should our supple souls unbend. 

And Laughter's jolly star ascend, 

A thousand themes, as bright as morn. 

By every passing day are horn ; 

There's little doubt, I think, well find 
Rich funds of laughter to our mind ; 

That Horace' self, were he alive, 

And knew he how our humours thrive. 
Would leave his Sabine farm to be 
The third glad soul with you and me | 


A STORY OF TfIK FORTY-SIX. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

Ok the 17th of July, 1746, there was a tall raw-boned 
Highlander came into the house of Inch-Groy, the pro- 
perty of Stewart Shaw, Esq., in which there was appa- 
rently no person at the time but Mrs Shaw and her three 
daughters, for the Laird was in hiding, having joined the 
Mackintoshes, and lost two sons at Culloden. This 
Highlander told the lady of the house that his name was 
Sergeant Campbell, and that he had been commissioned 
to search the bouse for her husband, as well as for Cluny, 
Loch- Garry, and other proscribed rebels. Mrs Shaw 
said, that she would rather the rudest of Cumberland's 
English officers had entered her house to search for the 
Prince's friends, than one of the Argyle Campbells — those 
unnatural ruffians, who had risen against their lawful 
Prince, to cut their brethren's throats. 

The Highlander, without being in the least ruffled, re- 
quested her to be patient, and added, that at all events the 
ladies were safer from insult in a countryman’s hands, 
than in the hands of an English soldier. The lady de- 
nied it, and in the haughtiest manner flung him the keys, 
saying, that she hoped some of hers would yet see the 
day when the rest of the clans would get their feet on tho 
necks of the Campbells. He lifted the keys, and instantly 
commenced a regular and strict scrutiny ; and just as be 
was in the act of turning out the whole contents of a ward- 
robe, the lady, in the meanwhile, saying the most cutting 
things to him that she could invent, he stood straight up, 
looked her steadily in the face, and pointed to a bed, shaking 
his hand at the same time. Simple as that motion was, 
it struck the lady dumb. She grew as pale as death in a 
moment, and both she and her eldest daughter uttered 
loud shrieks at the same instant. At that moment there 
entered an English officer and five dragoons, who hasted 
to the apartment, and enquired what was the matter. 

“ O, sir,** said Mrs Shaw, “ here is a ruffian of a ser- 
geant, who has been sent to search the house , and who, out 
of mere wantonness and despite, is breaking every thing, 
and turning the whole house topsy-turvy.” 

44 Oho ! is that all ?” said.the comet : “ I thought ho 
had been more laudably employed with your ladyship or 
some of the handsome young rebels there. Desist, you 
vagabond, and go about your business ; — if any of the pro- 
scribed rebels are in the house, 171 be accountable for 
them.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said ths Highlander, 44 I am first in com- 
mission, and 171 bold my privilege. The right of search 
is mine, and whoever are found in the house, 1 claim the 
reward. And moreover, in accordance with the orders 
issued at head -quarters, I order you hence.” 

44 Show me your commission then, you Scotch dog ; 
your search-warrant, if you so please?” 

44 Show me your authority for demanding it first.” 

44 My designa t ion is Cornet Lotham of Cebham'e dra- 
goons, who is ready to answer every charge against him. 
Now, pray tell me, sir, under whom you held yocur com- 
mission ?” 

44 Under a better gentleman than you, or any who iw 
commanded yon.” 

44 A better gentleman than me, or any who ever com- 
manded me ? — The first expression is an insult not to be 
borne. The other is high tr e a son $ and on this spot I 
seize yon for a Scotch rebel, and a traitor knave.” 

With that he seized the tall red-haired loen by the 
throat, who, grinning, heaved his long arm at him as 
threatening a blow, but the English officer only smiled con- 
temptuously, knowing that no single man of that humi- 
liated country durst lift his hand against him, espooielly 
backed as he was by five sturdy dragoons. He was mis- 
taken in this instance, for the Highlander lent him each 
a blow os felled him in a moment, ee that, with a heavy 
groan, he fell dead on the floor. Five horse pistols were 
instantly pointed at the Highlander by the dragoons, lint 
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he took shelter behind the press, or wardrobe, and with 
his cocked pistol In one hand, and drawn broadsword, kept 
them at bay, for the entrance ben the house was so nar- 
row, that two could not enter at a time ; and certain 
death awaiting the drat to enter, none of them chose to 
run the risk* At length two of them went out to shoot 
him in at a small window behind, which hampered him 
terribly, as he could not get far enough forward to guard 
his entry, without exposing himself to the fire of the two 
at the window. An expedient of the moment struck him ; 
he held his bonnet by the corner of the wardrobe, as if 
peeping to take aim, when crack went two of the pistols 
at his bonnet, his antagonists having made sure of shoot- 
ing him through the head. Without waiting farther, either 
to fire or receive theirs, he broke at them with his drawn 
sword ; and the fury with which he came smashing and 
swearing up the house on them appalled them so horri- 
bly, that they all three took to their heels, intending pro- 
bably to dgbt him in the open fields. But a heavy dra- 
goon of Cobham’s was no match for a kilted clansman six 
feet high ; before they reached the outer door, two of 
them were cut down, and the third, after a run of about 
thirty or forty yards. By this time, the two at the west 
window had betaken them to their horses, and were gal- 
loping off. The Highlander, springing on the officer's 
horse, galloped after them, determined that they should 
not escape, still waving his bloody sword, and calling on 
them to stop. But stop they would not; and a grander 
pursuit never was seen. Peter Grant and Alexander 
M*Eachen, both in hiding at the time, saw it from Craig- 
Neart, at a short distance, and described it as unequalled. 
There went the two dragoons, spurring on for bare life, 
the one always considerably before the other, and, behind i 
all, came the tall Highlander, riding rather awkwardly, | 
with his bare thighs upon the saddle, his philabeg flying 
about his waist, and he thrashing the hind quarters of { 
his hone with his bloody sword, for lack of spun and j 
whip. He did not appear to be coming up with them, 
but nevertheless cherishing hopes that he would, till his 
bone floundered with him in a bog, and threw him ; he 
then reluctantly gave up the chase, and returned, leading 
bis hone by the bridle, having got enough of riding for 
that day. 

The two Highlanders, M‘Eachen and Grant, then ran 
from the rock and saluted him, for this inveterate High- 
lander was no other than their own brave and admired 
Colonel, John Roy Stewart. They accompanied him back 
to Inch-Croy, where they found the ladies in the greatest 
dismay, and the poor dragoons all dead. Mra Stewart 
Shaw and her daughten had taken shelter in an out- 
house on the breaking out of the quarrel ; and that which 
distressed her most of all was, the signal which the tre- 
mendous Highlander made to her ; for, beyond that bed, 
then was a concealed door to a small apartment, in which 
her husband, and Captain Finlayson, and Loch- Garry, 
were all concealed at the time, and she perceived that that 
door was no secret to Sergeant Campbell, as he called 
himself. When the purauit commenced, the ladies hasted 
to apprise the inmates of their little prison of the peril 
that awaited them ; but they refused to fly till matten 
wen cleared up, for they said, that one who was mangling 
the red coats at such a rate, could scarcely be an enemy 
to them. We may conceive how delighted they wen 
on finding that this hero was their brave and beloved Co- 
lonel Stewart. He knew that they wen concealed in 
that house, and in that apartment ; and perceiving, from 
the height when he kept watch, the party of dragoons 
come in at the strait of Corry-Bealach, he knew to what 
place they wen bound, and basted befon them, either to 
divert the search, or assist his friends in npelling the ag- 
gressors. 

Then was now no time to lose. Mr Shaw, Captain 
Finlayson, Alexander M'Eachen, and another gentleman, 
whose name I have lost, mounted as King George's dra- 
goons, effected their escape to Glasgow through a hun- 


dred dangers, mostly arising from their own friends. > 
particular, the very first night of their flight, in one ef J 
woods of Athol, at the dead of the night, they were ■ 
rounded by a party of the Clan-Donnach, and would b 
been sacrificed, had not Stewart Shaw called oat, “J 
lack ! Carded Cearlach /** or some words to ****** db 
which awakened as great an overflow of kindness. ( 
lonel Roy Stewart and Loch- Garry escaped on foot, i 
fled towards the wild banks of Loch- Er riched, where ti 
remained in safety till they went abroad with Fra 
Charles. 

It is amazing how well this incident was kept sot 
as well as several others that tended to the disgrace of; 
royalists, owing to the control they exercised over t 
press of the country ; but neither Duke William, i 
one of his officers, ever knew who the tall red-haired S 
geant Campbell was, who overthrew their six dragoe 
The ladies of Inch-Croy did not escape so well, 
Cumberland, in requital for a disgrace in which tl 
were nowise influential, sent out another party, v 
plundered the house and burnt it, taking the ladies it 
custody, and every thing else that was left on the hi 
of Inch-Croy and Bally- Beg — an Instance of that me 
and ungentlemanly revenge for which he was so note 
ous. 


THE SEA-BIRD WANDERING INLAND. 

By Mrs Hemans. 

Thy path is not as mins:— Where thou art blest 
My spirit would but wither ; — my own grief 
Is in mine eyes s richer, holier thing 
Than all thy happiness. 

Hath the summer's breath, on the south wind borne. 
Met the dark seas in their sweeping scorn ? 

Hath it lured thee, Bird ! from their so unding caves, 
To the river shores where the osier waves ? 

Or art thou come on the hills to dwell. 

Where the sweet-voiced Echoes have many a cell ? 
Where the moss bears print of the wild deer's tread. 
And the heath like a royal robe is spread ? 

Thou bast done well, oh ! thou bright Sea-bird ! 

There is joy where the song of the lark is heard. 

With the dancing of waters through copse and ^1, 
And the bee's low tune in the fox-glove's bell. 

Thou hast done well : — Oh ! the seas are lone. 

And the voice they send up hath a mournful tone ; 

A mingling of dirges, and wild farewells, 

Fitfully breathed through its anthem-swells. 

— The proud Bird rose as the words were said : 

The rush of his pinion went o'er my head. 

And the glance of his eye, in its bright disdain. 

Spoke him a child of the haughty maiu. 

He hath flown from the woods to the ocean's breast. 
To bis pride of place on the billow's crest ! 

— Oh ! who shall say, to a spirit free, 

“ There lies the pathway of bliss for thee !" 


CHRISTMAS IN OUR OWN LAND. 

By Dr Memes, Author of “ Life of Canooa," “ History 
of Sculpture, Painting , and Architecture," jpe. 

Yes, Truth sad Justice then 
Did down return to men. 

Orb’d in s rainbow; and, like gloria westing, 

Mercy did sit between. 

Throned in celestial sheen. 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down storing. 

And heaven as at some festival. 

Did open wide the gates of her high palace hsIL 

Christmas ! — mysterious, but wise and beneficent fra- 
ming of the heart, over which a single sound can the* 
call into power and efficacy countless sympathies, and is 
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, finite in their mingled modes of action. In these oar j 
own happy isles, renowned as they are for all the cha- 
, Titles of social converse, where the rery air of heaven foils 
upon tile sense, and is loved 

" As breeze that o’er oar home has blown"— 

1 one of the most cheering reminiscences of Christmas — 

I perhaps its almost sole charm — arises from the motion# 

, which then take place. For one brief and precarious 
pause, the conventional movements of ordinary life stand 
still. The dread and imperious influence which bears us 
( away in the general revolution, is stayed for a moment, 
and the heart again moves within the sphere of its own 
affections. Our entire population is beheld gathered into 
' groups, each little circle, while gladdened by its own 
peculiar happiness, diffusing the light of checrftil fooes 
' and grateful hearts over a whole land ! If, again, we pass 
! within the pale of any one of these communities, how 
hallowed, how infinitely removed from selfishnea* is the 
enjoyment there sought and found, how generous are the 
sympathies which attach its members ! Throughout all, 

* the object is one and the same — the happiness of feeling 
that our happiness is shared with others. Through every 
gradation of rank or attachment, or conceivable modifi- 
cation of tie, is to be traced this common and universal 
sentiment. Even those who hang loosest upon society, 
Dow vindicate their claims to the possession of its chari- 
ties, and furnish out an humble modicum of common 
hilarity. Ah ! let not the self-righteous moralist, who 
has never known their labours nor their wants, frown 
harshly upon their occasional aberrations here ; bat while 
he reproves, let him compare them with the same class 
in any other nation, and cherish an honest pride in his 
oountrymen. 

The circumstances now pointed out, this separate group- 
ing of the actors on the festive scene, this awakening of 
the very elements, as it were, of social happiness in one 
of its richest and most universal displays, peculiarly and 
honourably distinguish our solemn festival. Among our 
neighbours on the Continent, the domestic hearth, the 
only altar of the household- divinities whom they ignorant- 
ly worship in public, and the domestic circle, the true 
sphere of the social charities, are little known— apparently 
less regarded. In their festivities we have seen much mirth, 
much of general good-will towards each other, and have 
experienced not a little of personal courtesy ; but all this 
wanted intensity and heart, and satisfying fulness of in- 
dividual traits. On one occasion we passed the Christ- 
mas in Rome, began the carnival at Naples, and finished 
this gayest of Catholic holidays amid the thoughtless 
crowds of a Sicilian masquerade. But the hollowness of 
what ought to have been held sacred and sincere — the 
utter childishness of what was intended to amuse, and 
the heartleasness of all, has left only a remembrance where 
pity mingles with a strong feeling of disapprobation, as for 
as one man has a right to disapprove of usages, which 
former habits may prevent his entertaining in their ge- 
nuine influences. 

In these countries, Christmas Is more especially a re- 
ligious festival. Even in England, this, to a considerable 
extent, is the case. We cannot help thinking, that in this 
respect also the practice of our own Church Is both more 
evangelical, and more In accordance with the real nature 
and objects of devotional exe rci se s. Never, never can 
the Christian cease to have before him “ that goodness 
infinite," which renders this a day of rqjoicing : but we 
are not commanded to bold it solemn — the work was 
not then finished ; there is one festival appointed, and by 
departing from this ordinance, distraction is introduced 
between opposite duties and states of mind. Nor needs 
there human device here to impress the thoughts ; — never 
will the grateful aspiration arise to heaven more fer- 
vent — more sincere from the full heart, than when 
breathed in the very sanctuary upon earth, of its best, 

. purest, most heavenward affections. 


We touch a theme whose solemnity comes over the 
light casualties of our subject, like the reflections which 
should now mingle with our rejoicings* At this season 
we stand upon the point which separates the past from 
the coming futurity. Another year has almost number- 
ed its latest sands, since last Christmas. Death, which 
can never be for from any one of ns, hath to each ap- 
proached a pace nearer. The shadow is stealing upon 
our hour ; — how many divisions of the circuit yet re- 
main — we know not ; but of this we are assured, that 
another portion is now darkened, over which the beams 
of light and life shall never tremble more, until the Sun 
of Righteousness arise ! Suoh meditations are whole- 
some— they purify and moderate, without clouding, joy 5 
more impressive, yet more cheering, than the voice that 
warned the Eastern conqueror, — they bid us remember 
that we are both mortal and immortal beings. In a 
well-ordered mind, the high and «nbmn musings of eter- 
nity give to the things of time their proper value. They 
resemble the deep swell of the organ pealing above lighter 
sounds, but imparting sustained effect and soul-search- 
ing power to the whole harmony. Yet — yet must many 
an oppressed one bend beneath the load of memory. Oh I 
there do arise at this happy season, thoughts of what 
has been t houghts of these who lately were — thoughts 
that overshadow our whole being With settled, immiti- 
gable grief. Even amid that sweet concord which the 
Christian prays may bless his ear, where the voice of 
nature blends in submissive sympathy to the voice of 
God, there are flung by human weakness, notes of piercing 
agony — sounds so deep and full of woe, 

“ That they would give a tone 

Of sorrow — as for something lovely gone— 

Even to the spring's glad voice." 

To such, we cannot say — be comforted. Alas ! sad ex- 
perience replies, they will not be comforted — for those 
they loved are not. A link in the golden of affec- 
tions, which bound at once to earth and heaven, may bo 
broken ; — some dear familiar free, whose gentle 
formed the sunlight of our life, who cheered even our 
latest Christmas, may be darkened to all, save one faith- 
ful memory ; — but there is an eternal festival on Kt gh 
there we shall meet again. 


STANZAS. 

By John Malcolm, Author of “ Taka qf Field and 
Flood,” " Scenes of War, and other Poems,” frc. jpc. 

While on thy beauty mine eye reposes, 

1 feel as one, in the dreams that bring 
Around his slumbers the vanished roses, 

And blessed visions of life’s sweet spring ; 

And to the bosom thine image clinging, 

Still haunts the heart, like some witching strain, 
That, heard in youth, from the past comes singing 
The spirit bock into youth again. 

And in the smiles o’er thy free that lighten. 

The hues of feeling all mingled glow, 

Like sunny glories that blend and brighten 
O’er summer’s sky in its beaming bow. 

And like tbe wave no rude wind is swelling. 

Thy brow reflects, in its cloudless rest. 

The Heaven of peace, that hath made its dwelling 
Within thy dovelike and gentle breast. 

And with thy light of the morn are twining 
No pensive shades that pale sorrows weave— 

Or such as steal o’er the day's declining, 

To give dark hint of the coming eve ; — 

And from sad thoughts all the spirit raising, 

Like some fair vision of yonder sky, — 

I half forget— on thy form while gazing — 

That aught so lovely can over die. 
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NORAH CLARY'S WISE THOUGHT. 

By Mr* S. C. Sail, Author qf « Sketch** of Irish 
Character^" 

“ Wi nay as wall give It up, Morris Donovan ; look, 
twonld be as easy to twist the top off the great Hill of 
Howtb, as make father and mother agree about any one 
thing. They've been playing the rule of contrary these 
twenty years ; and it's not likely they'll take a turn now." 

“ It's mighty hard, so it is," replied handsome Morris, 
“ that married people can't draw together. Norah, dar- 
lint ! that would'nt be the way with us. Sore, it's one 
we'd be in heart and sowl, and an example of love and — " 

“ Folly," interrupted the maiden, laughing. “ Morris, 
Morris, we've quarrelled a score o' times already ; and, to 
my thinking, a bit of a breese makes life all the pleasanter. 
Shall 1 talk about the merry jig I danced with Phil Ken- 
nedy, or repeat what Mark Doolen said of me to Mary 
Grey?— eh, Morris?" 

The long black lashes of Norah Clary's bright brown 
eyes almost touched her low, but delicately pencilled 
brows, as she looked arohly up at her lover ; her lip curl- 
ed with a half-playful, half-malicious smile ; but the glance 
was soon withdrawn, and the maiden's cheek glowed with 
a deep and eloquent blush, when .the young man passed 
his arm round her waist, and, pushing the clustering curls 
from her forehead, gazed upon her with a loving but 
mournful look. 

<( Leave joking, now, Norry $ God only knows how 
I love you," he said, in a voice deep and broken by emo- 
tion. “ I'm ye'r equal, as far as money goes, and no 
young farmer in the country can tell a better stock to 
his share than mine ; yet I don't pretend to deserve you, 
for all that; only, I can’t help saying, that when we 
love each other, (now, don't go to contradict me, Norry, 
because ye've as good as owned it over and over again,) 
and ye'r father agreeable, and all, to think that ye'r mo- 
ther, just out of divilment, should be putting betwixt us, 
for no reason upon earth, only to ‘ spite* her lawful hus- 
band, is what sets me mad entirely, and shows her to be 
a good-for” 

* “ Stop, Mister Morris," exclaimed Norah, laying her 
hand upon his mouth, so as effectually to prevent a sound 
escaping ; “ it's my mother ye'r talking of, and it would 
be ill-blood, as well as ill-bred, to hear a word said against 
an own parent. Is that the pattern of ye'r manners, sir, 
or did ye ever hear me turn my tongue against one be- 
longing to you T* 

"lax ye'r pardon, my own Norah," he replied meekly, 
as In duty bound ; “ for the sake o' the lamb, we spare 
the sheep. Why not ; and I'm not going to gainsay— -but 
ye'r m >ther" 

“ The least said's the soonest mended !" again interrupt- 
ed the impatient girl. “ Gbod even, Morris, and God 
bleep ye ; theyH be after missing me within, and it's lit- 
tle mother thinks where I am," 

“ Norah, 'bove all the girls at wake or pattern, I've 
been true to you. We have grown together, and, since 
ye were the height of a rose-bush, ye have been dearer to 
me than any thing else on earth. Do, Norah, for the sake 
of our young hearts' love, do think if there's no way to 
win ye'r mother over. If ye'd take me without her leave, 
sure it's nothing I'd care for the loss o* thousands, let 
alone what ye've got. Dearest Norah, think, since you'll 
do nothing without her consent, do think — for once be 
serious, and don't laugh." 

It is a fact, equally known and credited in the good 
barony of Bargy, that Morris Donovan really possessed an 
honest, sincere, and affectionate heart, — brave as a lion, 
and gen tip as a dove. He was, moreover, the priest's ne- 
phew, — understood Latin as well as the priest himself; 
and, better even than that, he was the Beau, the Magnus 
Apollo of the parish a fine, noble-looking fellow, that 
gli the girls (from the housekeeper's lovely English niece 


at Lord Gort's, down to little deaf Bess Mortk&n, the lame 
dressmaker) were regularly and desperately in love with ; 
— still, 1 must co nf e ss, (perfection certainly was never 
found in man,) Morris was at times a little — the least bit 
in the world — stupid ; — not exactly stupid either, but slow 
of invention, — would fight Ms way out of a thousand 
scrapes, bat could ntver get peaceably oat of one. No 
wonder then, that, where fighting was out of the ques- 
tion, he was puzzled, and looked to the ready wit of the 
merry Norah for assistance. It was not very extraordi- 
nary that he loved the fairy creature — the sweetest, gay- 
est of all Irish girls ; — light of heart, light of foot, light 
of eye,— now weeping like a child over a dead chicken or 
a plundered nest, then dancing on the top of a hay-rick 
to the music of her own cheering voice ; — now coaxing 
her termagant mother, and anon comforting her hen- 
pecked father. Do not let my respected readers imagine 
that Mr and Mrs Clary were contemptible Irish bog-trot- 
ter*, with only a plot of praieet, a pig, and a one-roomed 
cabin. No such thing ; they rented an hundred good 
acres of bright meadow-land, and their comfortable, though 
somewhat slovenly farm-yard, told of abundance and to 
spare. Norah was their only child ; and had it not been 
for the most ungentle temperament of Mistress Clary, 
they would have been the happiest as well as the richest 
family In the district. 

“lam not going to laugh, Morris," replied the little 
maid at last, after a very long pause ; “ I've got a wise 
thought in my head for once. His reverence your nude, 
you say, spoke to father — to speak to mother about It? I 
wonder (and he a priest) that he bad'nt more sense. Sun 
mother was the man ;— -but I’ve got a wise thought. - — 
Good night, dear Morris ; good night." 

The lass sprang lightly over the fence into her own gag- 
den, leaving her lover perdu at the other side, without 
po s s e s s ing an idea of what her “ Wise Thought" might 
be. When she entered the kitchen, matters wars going 
on as usual — her mother bustling in glorious style, and as 
cross (her husband muttered) “ as a bag of wearies." 

“ Ye'r a pair of lazy hussies !" she exclaimed to two fat, 
red-armed, stockingless handmaids ; “ d'ye think I can 
keep ye in idleness ? Tan cats to the dozen ! — why, that 
wouldn’t keep ye in praieet, let alone salt- -and such I1U- 
gint flax too ! Barney Leary, ye dirty ne'er-do-good, can 
ye find no better employment this blessed night than kick- 
ing the turf-ashes in the cat’s face ? Oh ! ye'll be ask 
for the ravens yet, that's one comfort ! Jack Clary," ad- 
dressing herself to her husband, who sat quietly in the 
chimney corner smoking bis doodeen, “ it's well ye've got 
a wife who knows what's what i God help me, I've lit- 
tle good of a husband, barring the name ! Are ye sure 
Black Nell's In the stable ?" ( The sposo nodded.) “ The 
cow and the calf, had they fresh straw ?” (Another nod.) 
“ Bad cess to ye, man alive, cant ye use ye'r tongue, and 
answer a civil question !" con tinned the Italy. 

“ My dear," he replied, “ sure one like you has enough 
talk for ten.” 

This very just observation was, like moot truths, so 
disagreeable, that a severe storm would have followed, 
had not Norah stept up to her father, and whispered In 
his ear, “ I don't think the stable-door it fastened." — 
Mrs Clary caught the sound, and in no gentle terms or- 
dered her husband to attend to the comforts of Black 
Nell. “ 111 go with father myself and see," said Norah. 

“ That's like my own child, always careful," observed the 
mother, as fisther and daughter dosed the door. 

“ Dear father,” began Norah, “ it isn't altogether ahsot 
the stable I wanted ye— but — but — the priest said some- 
thing to ye to-day abouU^Morris Donovan." 

“ Yea, darling, and about ysrself, my sweet Norry." 

“ Did ye speak to mother about it ?" 

“ No, darting, she's been so cross all day. Sure, I ge 
through a dale for pace and quietness. If I was like 
other men, and got drunk and wasted, it might be in 
raaon — But that's neither here nor there. As to Morris, 
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, sfee wm very fond of the bey 'till she frond that I liked 
^ him ; and than, my jewil, the turned like tour milk ell 
i la a minute -I'm afraid even the priest 111 get no food of 
i her.” 

t “ Father, deer frther," mid Norah, “ suppose ye were 
to my nothing about it, good or bad, and just protend to 
I take asudden diriike to Morris, and let the priest speak 
j to her himself, she’d oome round.” 
i “ Out of opposition to me, eh ?” 

, “ Yes.” 

i “ And let her gain the day, then?— that would be 
i cowardly,” replied the frnatr, drawing hisoeelf up — w No, 
t I won’t.” 

i “ Father, dear, you don’t understand,” said the eun- 
i ning lass. “ Sure, ye’re lor Morris ; and when we are — 

| that i>» if— I mean— suppose— frther, you know what I 
i mean,” she continued, and luckily the deepening twilight 
i congealed her blushes, — “ if that took place, its you that 
i would hare ye'r own way.” 

I “ True for ye, Norry, my girl, true for ye ; I never 
i thought of that before!” And, pleased with the idea of 
tricking his wife, the old man fairly capered for joy. 

“ But stay a while-stay, asy, asy,” he recommenced ; 

“ how am I to manage? Sure, the priest himself will 
ho here to-morrow morning early, and he’s out upon a 
station now ; so there’s no speaking with him; — he’s no . 
Way quick, either— well be, bothered entirely, if he comes 
in on a suddati." 

“ Leave it to me, deer father — leave it all to me,” ex- 
claimed the animated girl — “ only pluck up a spirit, and 
whenever Morris’s name U mentioned, abufe him— but 
not with all ye’r heart, father— only frum the teeth out.” 

When they re-entered, the fresh-boiled potatoes sent a 
warm curling steam to the very rafters of * the lofty kit- 
chen; they were poured out into, a large wicker, kiab, 
and on the top of the pile rested a plate of coarse white 
•alt ; noggins of butter-milk were filled on the drgeesr, 
and on a small round table a doth was spread, and some 
delf plates awaited the more delicate repast which die 
farmer’s wife was herself preparing. . • 

** What’s for supper, mother?” enquired Norah, as she 
drew her wheel towards her, and employed her fairy foot 
in whirling it round. 

“ Plaguy snipecns” the replied, “ bits o* bog chickens, 
that you've always such a fancy for— Barney Leary kilt 
tKmw himself.” 

* So I did,” mid Barney, grinning, “ and. that stick 
wid a hook of Morris Donovan’s, the finest thing in the 
world for knocking ’em down.” 

" If Morris Donovan’s stick touched them they sha’nt 
come here,” said the farmer, striking the poor little table 
such a blow with hie clenched hand as made not only it, 
hut Mrs Clary, jump. 

“ And why so, pray?” asked the dame. • I 

“ Because nothing, belonging, to Morris, let alone 
Morris himself, shall oome into the house,” replied Clary; 
“ he’s not to my liking, any how, and there’s no good in 
his bothering here after what he won’t get.” 

“ Excellent!” thought Norah. , 

“ Lord save us!” ejaculated Mrs Clary, as she placed 
the grilled enipee on the table, “ what’s oome to the 
man r” Without heeding hit resolution, she was proceed- 
ing to distribute the savoury “ birdeens,” when, to her 
astonishment, her usually tame husband threw dish and. 
its contents into the flames ; the good woman absolutely 
stood for a moment aghast. The calm, however, was not 
of long duration. She soon rallied, and with bUaing 
face and fiery tongue, thus commenced hostilities : “ How 
dare ye, ye spalpeen, throw away any of God’s mate, after 
that fashion, and I to the fore ? What do you mane, I my?” 

“ I mane, , that nothing touched by Morris Donovan 
shall come under this roof ; and if I catch that girl of 
mine looking, at the same time, the road he walks on, 
by the powers ! I’ll tear the eyes out of. her. head, and 
sand her to a nunnery !” 


“ You will ! And you dare to say that to my face, to 
a child o' mine! You will — will ye ? — we’ll tee, my boy ! 
111 tell ye what, if I like, Morris Donovan thali oome 
into this house, and, what's more, be master of this house; 
and that’s what you never had the heart to be yet, ye 
poor ould snail !” So saying, Mistress Clary endeavoured 
to. rescue from the fire the hissing remains of the poor 
snipes. Norah- attempted to assist her mother, but' Clary, 
lifting her J up somewhat after the fashion of an eagle 
raising a golden wren with its claw, fairly put her out of 
the kitchen. This was the. signal for fresh hostilities. 
Mrs Clary stormed and stamped ; and Mr Clary persisted 
in abusing, not only Morris, bat Morris’s uncle, Father 
Donovan, until 'at last the farmer’s helpmate swore, > ay, 
jand roundly too, by cross and saint, that before the next 
sunset, Norah Clary should be Norah Donovan. I wish 
you could have seen Norry’s eye, dancing with joy. and 
exultation, as It peeped through the latch-hole ; — it spark- 
led more brightly than the richest diamond in our mo- 
narch’s crown, for it was filled with hope and love. 

The next morning was clear and frosty, long slender retries 
hung from the branchesof the wild hawthorn and-holly, and 
even under the l%ht footsteps of Norah, the glazed herb- 
age crackled like feathery glass. The mountain-rill mur- 
mured under a frost-bound covering ; and the poor sheep, 
in their warm fleeces, gazed mournfully on the landscape, 
beautiful as it was in the heahhy morning light, for- nei- 
ther on hill or dale could they discover a mouthful of 
grass. The oh ill December breeze rushed unheeded over 
the glowing cheek of Norah Clary, for her “ wise thought ” 
had prospered, and she was hastening to the trysting-tree, 
where, “ by chance,” either morning or evening, shfe ge- 
nerally met Morris Donovan. I don’t know how it is, 
but the moment that the course of true love runs smooth, 
It becomes very uninteresting, except to the parties con- 
cerned. So it is now only left for me to say, that the 
maiden, after a due and proper time consumed in teazing 
and tantalizing her intended, (a practice, by the way, which 
I strongly recommend as the best mode of discovering the 
temper, &c. of the gentleman,) told him her' saucy -plan 
and its result. And the lover hastened upon the wings of 
love (which I beg my Scotch readers clearly to under- 
stand, are swifter and stronger in Ireland, than in any 
other country) to apprize the priest of the arrangement, 
well knowing that his reverence loved his nephewand niece 
that was to be (to say nothing of the wedding supper, and 
the profits arising therefrbm) too well, 1 not to aid their 
merry jest. 

What bustle, what preparation, what feasting, what 
dancing, gave the country folk enough to talk about, 
during the- happy Christmas holidays, I cannot' now de- 
scribe. The bride, of course, looked lovely and sheep- 
ish ; and the bridegroom — But, pshaw ! t bridegrooms 
are always uninteresting. One fact, however, is worth 
recording. When Father Donovan concluded the cere- 
mony, before the bridal kiss had passed, Farmer Clary, 
without any reason that his wife could discover, most in- 
decorously sprang up, seized a shillela of stout oak, and 
whirling it rapidly over his hfcad, shouted, “ Carry mo 
out ! by the powers she’s bet ! we’ve won the day !— 
Ould Ireland for ever ! Success, boys ! she’s bet— she’s 
bet !” — The priest, too, seemed vastly to enjoy this ex- 
temporaneous effusion, and even the* bride laughed out- 
right. Whether the good wife discovered the plot or no, 
I never heard ; but of this I am certain, that the joyous 
Norah never had reason to repent her “ Wise Thought.” 

London, December the 16/A, 1$29. 


AN INCANTATION SCENE A PdEM, HITHERTO 

UNPUBLISHED, 

By Percy Byshe Shelley . 


Thz charm begins, — an ancient book 
Of mystic characters she took ; 
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Her loose beb floeted on the sir, 

Her eyee were fix'd in lifeless stare; 

She traced a circle on the fleer. 

Around, dark chilling vapoora lower ; 

A golden craa on the pavamant ihe threw; 
*Twae tinged by a flame of lambent bln* 

From which bright ecintlllatUme flew 9 — 

By it she coned her Saviour's cool !— 

Then sarage langhtar round did rail, 

A hellew, wild, and frightful sound. 

In air above* and under ground. 

She utter'd then. In aceente dread, 

Sow rhyme that wakea the dead. 

And forces every shivering fiend 
Te her their demon-forma to bend. 

At length a wild and piercing shriek, 

Ae the dark miata disperse and break. 
Announced the coining Prince of HeU ! 

But when hia form obeeured the call. 

What worda could paint, what tongoa could toll. 
The terren of hie look ! 

The witch's heart, unused to shrink 
Eras at extremes! danger’s brink. 

With deedlieet terror shook ! 

And with their Prince were seen to rise 
Spirits of ovary ebape and hue*— 

A hideeue and infernal crew, 

With hell-fires flashing from their eyes. 

The cavern bellows with their arise. 

Which, echoing through a th ou sand »nb 
Sound like as many tempest-waves. 

Inspired and wrapt in bick erin g fl a me , 

The strange and wild enchantress stood;— 
Words unpremeditated earns, 

In unintelligible flood, 

From her hlack tumid lips— array'd 
In livid, fiendish smiles of joy — 

Ups, which now dropp’d with deadly dew. 

And new, extending wide, display'd 
Prqjecting teeth of mouldy blue. 

As with a loud and piercing cry, 

A mystic, harrowing lay aha rang, 

Tha racks, aa with a dmth-psal, ran* 

And tha dread accents, deep and drear. 

Struck terror en tbe dark night's ear ! 

As ceased tha aouL-appalllng versa. 

Obedient to its power, grow still 
Tha hftlHah shrieks the mists disperse 
Satan— a shapeless, hideous be a st ■ 

In all his barren stood contest ! 

And as his vast proportions All 
Tha lofty cave, his features dire 
Gleam with a pale and sulphurous fine ; 

From hie fixed glance of deadly hats 
Even eh* shrunk hack, appall'd with dread— 
For there contempt and audios sate, 

And from his basUiskine eye 
Sparks of living fury fly. 

Which wanted but a being to strike dead. 

* • a • t 


RBCOLLKCTIOM8 OP THE BRAD. 

Ho. III. 

THE JATU UIOBT HON. THE KARL OF BUCHAN* 

By Derwent Conway , 

Tflxax it one vary extrasrdinary fret respecting the in- 
dividual who forma the subject of this reminiscence, — two 
persons can scarcely be found to agree In their estimate of 
the late Earl of Bushin's mind and character. So it 
was when ho was living; and I presume that so it is 


now when he is dead. u He was decidedly mad,~ myi 
one; “ he wn a man of shining talents and great infer- 
motion," mys another ; “ he was a moot fatiguing eon. 
panion, ” says a third ; “ he was a most entertaining eras, 
turs — exceftsnt eoihpaay," mys a fourth. How, for all 
them various oplnlonsashowofromon can be given. Those 1 
who hriUu sfl him to be mad, were such as were either 
altogether unacquainted with him, and knew Mm only ae 
a little grey-headed old man, with top boots, spectacles, a 
Very old hat, a very snuffy nose, and a square plaid thrown 
over Ms shoulders, and Who went at a Wf-walk/half-trot, 
along the st re et s ; or who, knowing him personally, were 
too matter-of-fact sort of persons themselves to tolerate 
eeoenfrtoHy In others. Those who believed him to be a 
man of shining talents and extensive information, were 
such aa had either heard Mm es n v er se with men of ta- 
lent, or who had enjoyed Ms eompsny alone, In that quiet 
library at Drybuigh Abbey, where, with the confident 
air of a man who knew Ms subject and its bearings, ho 
would reach down the eludes, poets, philosophers, or Ms. 
torians, from the shelves where they stood, not for display, 
but to ilhistrsts conversation, or be themselves tho sub- 
ject of commentary. Thom who thought Mm a fatiguing 
companion, were inch as w*f unable to comprehend the 
figurative, and somewhat myetieal style in which ho con- 
sorted ; while thorn who thought differently, were more 
aeenstemed to his c on ve rsati on, were possessed of a mars 
lively fluey, and therefore found it no effort to follow 
Ms meaning. 

But it Is not to be denied, that, brilliant as Lord 
Buchan often waa in conversation,— extensive as were 
his attainments In elms! cal and scientific knowledge, — 
unbounded aa waa Ms information, — and shrewdly and 
soundly as he thought upon every f subject connected 
with the conduct of life, there were times in which 
one felt strongly tempted to suspect the sanity of Me 
mind. These apparent aberrations may all be account- 
ed for, from the remarkable preponderance of self-esteem 
and vanity In tho composition of Ms character. Them 
were exhibited in early life, and never deserted Mm to 
tha end* When he had scarcely attained manhood, he 
waa taken by the hand by Mr Pitt, who had conceived 
high expectations of him in the diplomatic department ; 
but the first appointment ho received he speedily threw 
up, in consequence of some wound given to Ms self-import- 
ance in a question of precedency ; aud it was not many 
years afterwards,' that the stone feeling, though more wor- 
thily excited, dictated that spirited and remarkable reply 
he made to the minister upon receiving alls! of the Scotch 
peers nominated by g o ver nm ent upon the occasion of a 
general election. Tide be construed, and perhaps justly, 
aa an Infringement on the rights of the peerage ; and ha 
addressed a remonstrance to the minister, concluding in 
these words; “I will not be slow to assert the privileges 
of tha peerage, |f they he invaded ; and shall know how 
to make my porridge in my helmet, and stir it with my 
sword !" That feeling of self-importance which so early, 
and upon this latter occasion so nobly, displayed itself, 
grew as he advanced in yean ; and at length, by the help 
of a naturally vivid imagination, often got the better of his 
judgment, and led Mm to frncy things that had no existence. 
He eonaclentloosly believed that no man in the kingdom 
p os s e sse d so much influence as himsrif, and this not only 
in public affeirs, but in private matters also. He not only 
gave away, in imagination, all the great government ap- 
pointments, but fended all foe church patronage of Scot- 
land, if not actually In his gift, yet indirectly bestowed 
through Ms influence. In the most private affairs of life, 
even, ho seemed to Imagine that he had some hand, as the 
saying is. I well reooUect, that when the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, in Ms eighty-second year, married a wife, Lord 
Barium told me that it was Ms arrangement ; and when, 
a year a ft e rw ards, her Grace gave birth to an heir, his 
lordship seemed feettned to take te himself foe credit of 
tMa aleo. 
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THE BURIAL OF THE BRAVE. 

SMKtil ItJGOBSUD BT WimiUM Til FOmAt IMCIS- 

siom or majob ukusciLn op tarn 4ffn. 

By Thomas Atkinson. 

Plinot of Hie proud ! thy crimson «r set 
Droops languid o'er the bonnet now ; 

For he who wore thee is at vest, 

Where thou no more const grace hie brotf t 
Darkly to nod shore his bier, 

The only task that waits thee here ! 

Sw o r d of the soldier ! art than ters, 

For erer in thy scabbard laid ? 

WiR thorn not dash again in air, 

A m eteor amid many a Made ? 
like him who hers thee, sleep then most, 

And all thy ginks sod in mt ! 

Plaid of the free ! the manly heart 
That beat beneath thy chequer'd fold 

Will throb no more ; 'tis new thy pert 
To hide a heart at les^th grown cold ; 

Thy many hues still gleam to-day; 

Its many hopes — Oh ! where are they ? 

Badge of the brave ! the noble breast 
On which thy Hirer honours hung, 

Will heave no more beneath its vest 
As praise drops from somt tuneful toqgue ; 

There thou wilt beam no more — a star 
Whose glory hid frill many a scar I 

Tramp of te troop, still thy proud notes! 

Dram of the dmd, bs*t thins to roll 

Thy sad and mattering grief, which I sol a 
Like far-off tender ronnd my seal ! 

Ctorion and die, bs mate ! be mate ! 

And braathe bat like a sigh, then dote ! 

Though ye wore bash'd and silent all. 

There would bs solemn music here ; 

Hark ! ’tis the slow and measured fall 
Of kindred footsteps round the bier ; — 

A fitting requiem for the b e a rs-— 

The tread of comrades to his grave ! 

And there is more — a low, still breath 
Of awe and so rrow Heals along ; 

As winds the sad ponds s € death 
Through all the ga the red city's tlmng ; • 

The rudest holds his peace a while, 

The merriest drops a katf-lem'4 smile. 

On more than woman's ready cheek. 

Unwonted moisture trickles down ; 

Tears which of parted virtue speak, 

And flow for worth too early gen* 

Whilst ronnd his bier the name they blend 
Of soldier, citizen, and friend. 

Glasgow . 


CHRI8THAS THOUGHTS, FEELINGS, AND 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

By William TTefr.* 

Holidays are not for philosophers or people of fashion. 
To the former, if worthy of the name, every succeeding 
day is a festival, — time itself one perpetual feast, “ where 
no crude surfeit reigns." To the latter, pleasure is a busi- 
ness, which puts holidays or enjo y me n t of any kind out 


• This is the flnt of Mr Wolff’s articles in Em IMrrary Journal 
to which he has prefixed his name. We sn happy to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity it affords us to mention, that lie has already con- 
tributed a nony mou sly many able papers to oar pages; and we con- 
gratulate ourselves on ponmitag ttasstsalf sspport of so talented 
a writer.— Ed. LiU Jour. 


of the question. Holidays are for tha school-bey end 
the hard-banded artisan, and all grown-up gentlemen 
who have still something in common with the school- 
boy end the astern. Holidays are for those who are in 
general kept hard at work, and whose minds are not suf- 
ficiently expanded to know that man's destiny Is tell, in 
one shape or another ; end that the truest happiness is to 
he found by voluntarily and of forethought bowing our 
necks to the yoke. An Intermission from their daily 
tote, fr to the befiiremsotloned ateoUhoy sr artem, whal 
a g ree n paddock and a Sunday's repose are to a donkey — a 
p re figuratluu ofliberty. They disport them In their short 
sunny hour, with the same fulness of heart and absence 
of all forebo din gs of friturity, that leads their grave proto- 
type to roll about in the herbage, stretching his ungainly 
limbs Into strange ante, while seme benevolent TFesfatt*. 
sfer Reviewer, leaning over the poles, gazes light-heartedly 
on a cr e atur e, already enjoying that perfect h appin es* 
which in his Utopia is to be the lot of alL And If such 
he a single holiday, what must the pr e se n t season he to 
ever y one who has one sperk of the ochooH-hoy or the la- 
bourer remaining in him, when one high and solemn fes- 
tival treads upon the heels of another, like the rapid suc- 
cession of jewelled beauties who sweep past their smiling 
hostess at a route? — when from Christmas to Twelfth 


Night, or Haneell Monday, (out quo a&o nomine gaudef) 
we are, or ought to be, bone up and onward on one vast 
springtide of wassail and revelry ! 

Whoever they were who fixed upon this season as that 
from which the year should date its commencement, they 
Shewed a delicate tact and sound discretion. There k 


something peeoHariy modest and unobtrusive In the cha- 
racter of the first of January. It is net the longest day, 
and It is not the shortest day ; nor is it, like two days of 
the year, divided into equal portions of light and dark- 
ness. In ks utter want of any thing to distinguish It 
from any other day of the three hundred and sixty-five, 
it comes up to Lord Chesterfield's standard of a perfect 
gentleman — one who has no peculiarity or individual cha- 
racteristic left. Thus amiable and unassuming, we ate 
without uneasiness its elevation to te supremacy over Al 
its fellow-days ; and are no way envious at Its standing 
the first letter of that A, B, C» wherewith Tims stam- 
meringly spells the great history of event* 

A deep sense of the noiseless and unmarked transition Of 
the past into the future, is evinced by this choice of so oom- 
monplaoe a day for the commencement of the year. The 
analogy of nature Is thereby preserved unviolated. There 
Is no human thought or action, — no event in the history 
of men or nations, of which we can with certainty point 
out the first step. In tracing them backwards to their 
source, they dude ear gaze, and die away into those 
which preceded them, as the odours of the rainbow fade 
Into one another. And thus it ought to he In our arbi- 
trary apportioning* of time. They ought to mingle and 
coalesce gently — no startMng transition ought to break In 
upon the continuity of life. It Is Indeed good for the 
human soul that it be kept awake to the feeling tint it la 
journeying towards eternity ; hut this may be effected 
more gently than by shattering our nerves every now and 
then by a plaguy jdt over some great rut in the road 
along which we are driving. 

Nor can we fail to perceive, that the happy selection of 
the associates of New-Year's Day is equally worthy of 
our admiration. It was requisite that the modest and 
u n pretending demeanour of the monarch should be re- 
lieved and set off by the splendour of his court. And in 
the whole world of days, abetter assortment of lusty gfiL 
lants oould not have been found than now stand around 
him. As In the chivalry of Europe we may trace the 
iron nerve and stubborn independence of their Teutonic 
ancestry, softened at once and elevated by the influence of 
religion and the mild graces of social life, — so, in Christ- 
mas and his retainers, we may trace a vein of that rode 
and boisterous merriment which give fire to the Roman 
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Saturnalia, strangsly- blent with those pure and maiden 
thoughts,— those lofty aspirations inspired by the presence 
of the holiest festival that Christendom celebrates. 

There is something. in the present season which has, in 
all ages, driven men to compensate the deadness and 
sterility of external nature, by drawing more close the 
ties of sociality, and enlivening their separate circles 
by the overflowing of their own hearts. It is the time 
of the year when we most need to lean upon each other, 
and it is the time of the year when labour is least in de- 
mand. As it is always well to join trembling with our 
mirth, lest it evaporate into heartlessness or folly, our 
happiness is chastened and subdued, not destroyed, by the 
linking together of two festivals, — the one of which Is 
connected with the consummation of our highest des- 
tinies ; while the other causes the rushing of Time's wings 
to fall more distinctly upon our ear, as the roaring of the 
distant waterfall swells upon the scarcely-felt night- 
breeze. For such a festival, this hour of Nature's dead, 
icy, midnight sleep, is peculiarly fitted. That the old 
.year should now cease to be, and the new, strong of wing 
and bright of eye, rise Ph«enix-like from its ashes, is in 
.accordance with that law which makes the termination of 
.one animal’s life the matrix of a thousand new existences, 
and our own sleep of death our birth into a pure and un- 
troubled existence. , 

During a festival of such a character, assemblies, public 
places, and theatres — except in the case of a pantomime 
for children — are an impertinence. The gaieties of the 
. season are strictly domestic. How finely was this felt in 
. Old England, where Christmas-tide served to draw closer, 
not only the bonds of family affection, but the more dis- 
tant and precarious tie of landlord and tenant. All 

• those unkindly feelings which the tear and wear of bar- 
gains and money transactions had engendered, melted 

. away in the genial heat of the Christmas log. Even in 
Scotland, where the wise and the pious laid their precious 
numskulls together to put down this heterodox love-feast, 

. all their exertions were only able to create the strongest 
, and most indomitable body of dissenters that ever opposed 
themselves to a true church. But it is in Germany, after 
all, that St Christmas is worshipped in the way most 
after bis own heart. 

It is worthy of remark, that in most countries, all the 

* traditionary associations that cling round the name of 
Christmas are essentially human. Its blazing fires 

. scared away, from the first, all the supernatural brood of 
night ; and latterly, its religious associations— themselves 
of too solemn and elevated a nature to mix freely with 
the frolicsome spirit of the season — rejected, as inconsis- 
tent, the apish and fantastic mythology of man's imagi- 
nation. Germany alone makes a partial exception to this 
rule. That nation carries its peculiar homely and hearty 
character even into its conceptions of the most awful so- 
lemnities of religion, and speaks of God in a style of do- I 
mestic love, that would be blasphemy in any other people. 
This remark is made, lest the reader should be startled 
when be is informed, that Christmas-boxes in Germany 
are all presented anonymously, and as if they were a spe- 
cial gift from the “ Christ-child." 

In Germany, for some time before Christ mas-day, 
every member of a large family is busy preparing the gifts 
be intends to bestow ; but at stolen moments, apart, and 
. in dead secrecy. , On Christmas-morning, the various 
stores are stealthily put into the hands of a common con- 
fident, whose business it is to arrange them in a room, 
to which, for that day, no person has access but herself. 

I can never forget the Christmas of the year 1824, on 
, which I first witnessed this solemnity. There were a 
great number of children in the family. It was, of course, 
a holiday, but, in the intense expectation of the evening, 
they could not play. Even our walk at noon, which we 
usually took in a body, was dull, and without its usual 
accompaniment of practical jokes. Evening came at last. 
The sealed chamber was the farthest off of a long suite of 


apartments, to all of which they had the entre, except to 
that for which alone they cared. Minna glided back- 
wards and forwards with her wonted gentle and nni— 
less step : “ Minna, is it time ?" — “ No !" They tried to 
begin some game, hut in a few minutes their voices die d 
away, and they were seated near the forbidden rhnmWr 
Adolph positively took up a book, the first time I had 
ever seen him do so of his own accord, but be only turned 
over the leaves — his eye was wandering. At Inst the 
folding door was thrown open, — and what a rush ! A 
long table, covered with a dean white cloth, stretched 
through the room. • . In the centre, in an immense flower- 
pot, stood a large pine branch,* hung with lights, and be- 
neath it the various gifts, each with a label, showing for 
whom it was destined. Their value consisted chiefly in 
the evidence they afforded of the noiseless and delicate 
watch which each member of the family had kept upon 
the wishes of the others. The presrare of hands, and the 
unconscious glistening of eyes as they looked into each 
other, were the only language of the seniors ; childhood's 
joy was more loudly and loquaciously ex p ress e d . And 
thus a short half-hour not only furnished delighted em- 
ployment and antidpatlons for months before, and plea- 
sing thoughts for a long succeeding time, but knit the 
family affections more surely than the costliest gifts or the 
greatest sacrifices. ] 

Let us, in condusion, add the two following w**^*-, 
which appear to us of much importance at the pretest 
moment: — ’ 

Firstly , No native of the northern temperate zone ought 
to emigrate, either to the tropical regions, or to the other 
side of the equator : His physical man may resist the in- 
sidious encroachments of a new dimate, hut the moral 
man must sink under the loss of Christmas and New- 
year's day. It is impossible to celebrate dther, unless with 
the concomitants of a roaring fire, and a thermometer 
some degrees below Zero. Secondly, Tradesmen reslly 
ought not to send in their bills at this season. The prac- 
tice adds, no doubt, to the joviality of their Christinas fire- 
sides, but in Christian charity they ought to have eome 
consideration for ours. Like the boys and the frogs, H 
may be sport to them, bat it is death to ns. 


AUOHTBEN H UNDER AN' TWANTT-NINR. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

O Auohtren Hander and Twanty-Nine ! 

Thy skaith is past retrievin’, — 

I’m glad to see that back o* thine 
Out ower the west gaun skrievin’ ; 

Thou pUsby-plashy, cauldrifo quean, 

Baue o’ the farmer’s biggin, 

Dell that your tail war rumpit dean, 

Braw curlin' ower your riggin ! 

In pain we bleer’d our cen at morn, 
Glowriu’ for sunshine weather, — 

Down cam' the barns, In fury borne, 

Winds, rains, an' a' thegither ; • 

The ewes stood hurklin' on the hill. 

The lambs aneath them bowin'. 

The croonin' kie mlsca’d the bill, 

Whene'er he cam' a-wooin*. 

Our houms grew lather ankle deep, 

Our neeps a' bleach'd an' blacken'd ; 

Our corn laid down its head to deep, 

An' never mair awaken'd ; 

Then took the gee our hopes o' thee, 

Nae profit mair could wait us ; 

Nought we could do wi' tarry woo. 

But set our yam potatoes. 


• Des CkiMUnMmi Banm« 
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laid Miss Bluebite, a starch spinster of fifty, who was 
considered the Madame de Stael of the village — “ I rather 
suspect that he is an Irish fortune-hunter, come for the 
express purpose of rdnning away with some of us. We 
ought to be upon our guard, I assure you.” Mias Blue- 
bite was said to have property to the amount of L.70 per 
annum, and, no doubt, concluded that she was herself the 
leading object of the adventurer's machinations. . Had it 
been so, he must have been a bold adventurer indeed. 

For a long time the stranger stood aloof from the dancers 
in a corner by himself, and people were almost beginning 
to forget his presence. But he wap not idle ; he was ob- 
serving attentively every group, and every individual, that 
passed before him. Judging by the various expressions 
that came over his countenance, one would have thought 
that he could read character at a single glance — that his 
perceptions were similar to intuitions. Truth obliges me 
to confess, that it was not with a very favourable eye he 
regarded the greater majority of the inhabitants of Hodnet 
and its neighbourhood. Probably they did not exactly come i 
up to his expectations ; but what these expectations were, 
it is difficult to conceive. 

At length, however, something like a change seemed 
to come over the spirit of his dreams. His eye fell on 
Emily Sommers, and appeared to rest where it fell with 
no small degree of pleasure.. No wonder; Emily was 
not what is generally styled beautiful ; but there was a 
sweetness, a modesty, a gentleness about her, that charm- 
ed the more the longer it was observed. She was the only 
child of a widowed mother. Her father had died many 
a year ago in "battle j and the pension of an officer’s wi- 
dow was all the fortune 'he had left them. . But nature 
had bestowed riches of a more valuable kind than those 
which fortune had denied. I wish I could describe Emi- 
ly Sommers ; but I shall not attempt it. She was one of 
those whom virtues are hid from the blaze of the world, 
only to be the more appreciated by those who can under- 
stand them. She was one of those who are seldom missed 
in the hour of festive gaiety, who pass unobserved in the 
midst of glare and bustle, and whose names are but rare- 
ly heard beyond the limits of their own immediate circle. 
But mingle with that circle ; leave the busy world be- 
hind you, and enter within its circumscribed and domes- 
tic sphere, and then you will discover the value of a be- 
ing like to her of whom I speak. Without her, the win- 
ter fireside, or the summer-evening walk, is destitute of 
pleasure. . Her winning smiles, her unclouded temper, 
her affectionate gentleness, must throw their hallowed in- 
fluence over the scenes where her spirit presides, uncon- 
scious of its power, else they become uninteresting and 
desolate. . I have said that she is not missed in the hour 
of festive gaiety ; but when she is at length removed from 
among us, when the place that knew her knows her no 
more, she leaves 

“ A void and silent place in some sweet home,” 
and a “ long-remembered grief” throws its shadowy gloom 
over a few fond hearts. 

It was to Emily Sommers that the stranger first spoke. 
He walked right across the room, and asked her to dance 
with him. Emily had never seen him before ; but con- 
cluding that he had come there with some of her friends, 
and little acquainted with the rules of etiquette, she im- 
mediately, with a frank artlessness, smiled an acceptance 
of his request. Just at that moment young. Squire Tho- 
roughbred came bustling towards her ; but observing her 
hand already in that of the stranger, he looked somewhat 
wrath fully at the unknown, and said, with much digni- 
ty, “ 7, sir, intended to have heen Miss Sommers's part- 
ner.” The stranger fixed his dark eye upon the squire, a 
slight smile curled on his lip, and without answering, he 
passed on with his partner, and took his place in the 
dance. The squire stood stock still for a moment, feeling 
as if he had just experienced a slight shock of electricity. 
When he recovered, be walked quietly away in search of 
Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, 


. It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentlemen to em- 
ploy the morning of the succeeding day in paying their 
respects to the ladies with whom they had danced on the 
previous evening. At these visits all the remarkable 
events of the ball were of course talked over. Criticisms 
were made upon the different dresse s ; commentaries were 
offered on the various modes of dancing ; doubts were sug- 
gested regarding the beauty of Miss A ; suspicions 

were hinted as to the gentility of Miss B ; Mr C 

was severely blamed for dancing thrice with Miss D j 

mutual enquiries were made concerning the odd-looking 
man, who introduced himself so boldly to Mrs and Miss 
Sommers, and who was reported even to have seen them 
home, or at least to have left the assembly along with 
them. We make no doubt that all this chit-chat was very 
interesting to the parties engaged in it ; but as we have 
not the talents either of a Richardson or a Boswell, ws 
shall not attempt to enter into its details, especially as our 
attention is more particularly devoted to the ** odd-look- 
ing man” already spoken, of. 

It is most true that he did leave the public hall of Hod- 
net with Mrs and Miss Sommers, and true that he es- 
corted them home. Nay, it is also true that he won so 
much upon their favour, that, on his requesting permis- 
sion to wait upon them next day, it was without much 
difficulty obtained. This was surely very imprudent In 
Mrs Sommers, and every body said it was very impru- 
dent. “ What ! admit as a visitor in her family a per- 
son whom she had never seen in her life before, and who, 
for any thing she knew, might he a swindler or a Jew ! 
There was never any thing so preposterous ; — a woman, 
too, of Mrs Sommers's judgment and propriety ! It was 
very — very strange.” But whether it was very strange 
or not, the fact is, that the stranger soon spent most of 
his time at Violet Cottage ; and what is, perhaps, no less 
wonderful, notwithstanding his apparent intimacy, he re- 
mained nearly as much a stranger to its inmates as ever. 
His name, they had ascertained, was Burleigh— -Frederick 
Burleigh, that he was probably upwardsof eight-and-twen- 
ty, and that, if he had ever belonged to any profession, it 
must have been that of arms. But farther they knew 
not. Mrs Sommers, however, who, to a well cultivated 
mind, added a considerable experience of the world, did 
not take long to discover that their new friend was, in 
every sense of the word, a man whose habits and manners 
entitled him to the name and rank of a gentleman ; and 
she thought, too, that she saw in him, after a short inter- 
course, many of those nobler qualities which raise the in- 
dividual to a high and well- merited rank among his spa- 
des. As for Emily, she loved his sodety she scarcely 
knew why; yet when she endeavoured to discover the 
cause, she found it no difficult ^matter to convince her- 
self, that there was something about him so infinitely su- 
perior to all the men she had ever seen, that she was only 
obeying the dictates of reason in admiring and esteeming 
him. 


Her admiration and esteem continued to increase in 
proportion as she became better acquainted with him, and 
the sentiments seemed to be mutual. He now spent his 
time almost continually in her society, and it never hung 
heavy on their hands. The stranger was fond of music, 
and Emily, besides being mistress of her instrument, pos- 
sessed naturally a fine voice. Ndther did she sing and 
play unrewarded ; Burleigh taught her that most enchant- 
ing of all modern languages — the language of Petrarch and 
Tasso ; and being well versed in the use of the pencil, 
showed her bow to give to her landscapes a richer finish* 
and a bolder effect. Then they read together; and as 
they looked with a smile into each other's countenances, 
the fascinating pages of fiction seemed to acquire a ten- 
fold interest. It was a picture for Rubens to have 
painted, that little domestic circle beside the parlour fire * 
Mrs Sommers, with her work-table beside her, and a beneviM 
lent smile and matron grace upon her still pleasing coun- 
tenance,— her guest,* with the glow of animation lighting uy 
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Ms ikoilft features, reading aloud the Imp assioned effu- 
ibflfc bf genias,~-€tad Emily, Inalltiis breatMesMiem «f 
-fixed attention, Mining and weeping by terns, a* tin 
powerful fnfoter teufched tin different chords of MnAi> 
Hty; Thw were e ve nin g s of calm, Imt deep happ in ess 

ot|i «W| id vs rennnueicu. 

0 pnii| niw nuny on. marcn, wise nr wuiw mu 
ftsr clouds, pas sed iwiy f Aprfl, with Inf shower* and 
her sunshine, lingered no lo nger ; tad Miy came smiling 
lip the bine sky, Mattering her rases over the green sur- 
thee of creation. The stranger entered one evening, ho* 
fore (Onset, the little garden that un ro un ded Violet Cot- 
tage. Emily saw him from the window, and eaane oot 
to meat him. She held in her hand an open letter ; a It 
la from my cousin Henry !” said she. * His regiment 
has returned from FYance, and he Is to be with Os to -mor- 
row or next day. We shall be so glad to see him ! Ten 
have often heard ns talk of Henry ?— he and I were play- 
mates when we were chftdren, and though H Is a long 
while since we parted, I am sure 1 should knew him 
again among a bundled."—" Indeed !” mid the stranger, 
almost starting; M you mast have loved hhn very much, 
and very conStanthf too. N — u O yes ! I loved hhn as a 
brother." Burleigh breathed more easily. “lam sure 
you will love him too," Emily added. " Every body 
whom you fare, and who loves you, I also must love, MBs 
Sommers. But your cousin I shall not at p r ese n t see. I 
must leave Hodnet to-morrow.”—" To-morrow ! leave 
Hodnet to-morrow !* Emily grew very pah, and leant 
for support upon a sun-dial, near which they were stand- 
ing. * Good heavens ! that emotion— am ft be pomlble ? 
—Mfts Sommers— Emily— fa It for me yen are thus 
grieved ?*— a It Is so sudden,” said Emily, m so unex- 
pected ;-**re you never to return again, — are we never to 
%ee you morels — * Do you wish me to return, do you 
wWh to see me again ?* — " Oh! how can you ask ft?*— - 

* Emily, I have been known to you only under a cloud 

of mystery,— a solitary being, without a friend or acquaint- 
ance hi the w or l d, — an outcast apparently from society, 
—either shmed against, of sinning, — without fo r tun e, 
without pretensions ; — and wfth all these disadvantages 
to contend with, how can I suppose that I am Indebted 
to anything but your pity for the kindness which you have 
shown tome?” — •* Pity - you/ O Frederick! do not 

wrong yourself thus. No ! though you were a thousand 
ti m es less worthy' than I know you are, I should not 
pity, I should—” She stopped confound, a deep blush 
spread over her free, die burst into tears, and would have 
sunk to the ground had not her lover caught her In his 
arms. * Think of me thus,” he whispered, "till we meet 
again, and we may both he happy.” — “ O ! I will think 
of thee thus for ever !” They had readied the door of the 
Cottage. ** God bless you ! Emily,” said the stranger; — 

* I dare not see Mrs Sommers ; tell her of my departure, 
hot tell her, that ere autumn has fatal Into wdnter, I 
•hall again be here. Farewell ! dearest ! farewell !” She 
felt upon her cheek a hot and hurried kiss, and, when she 
ven tur ed to look round, he was gone. 

Henry arrived next day, hut there was a g l oo m upon 
the spirits of both mother and daughter, which It took 
some time to dfopeL Mrs So m mer s frit for Emdymoie 
than for herself. 8be now perce i ved that her chlldV fu- 
ture happiness depended more Upon the h onour of Hie 
str a ng er than die had hitherto been aware, and die trem- 
bled to think of Hie probability that, hi the busy worid, 
he might Jsocn forg et the very e xi stence of such a place as 
Hodnet, or any of Its Inhabitants. Emily entertained 
better hopes ; but they were the result probably of the 
sanguine and unsuspicious temp er a ment of youth. Her 
cousin, meanwhile, exerted himself to the utmost to ren- 
der himself agreeable. He was a young, frank, handsome 
soldier, who bad leapt into the very middle of man y a 
lady's heart,— red coat, sword, epaulette, heft, coc k ed hat, 
Anthers, and all. But he was not de s t ine d to leap Into 
ErnHyV She h id en c l osed It wftfaln tsottropg attwuf 


rirsumvalftsHoii. After a three months' siege, it was pro- 
nounced tmptfvguaUe. Be Henry, who really loved hit 
cousin next to hk king and count** thinkii* it folly to 
endanger his peace and waste his time any longer, called 
for Ida horse one morning, shook Emily warmly by the 
hand, then mo un te d , « and rate away.” 

Autumn came; the leaves grew red, brown, yriW, and 
mb ; then dr opped from the high b ra nch es, and lay 
nutang In heape upon the path below. The last rases 
with ered* The lari lingering wain c o nve y ed from tbe 
hlh stair geld t u tr eas ur e. The days were bright, dear, 
calm, and HBi the nights were full of stars and dew, 
and the dew, era morning, was c hang e d hue silver hoar- 
frost The robin hopped acroee the garden walks ; and 
candles were set upon the table before the tea-urn. But 
the stranger came act Darker days and longer Bights 
s u ccee d e d . Winter burst upon Hie earth. Storms went 
careering through the firmament ; Hie forests wera 
Stripped of their foliage, and the fields tad lost their ver- 
dure. But atm the stranger came net Than the lustre 
•f Emily'S eye grew dim ; hut yet she smiled, and looked 
as if she would have made herself believe that there was 
hope. 

And so there was; for the malt once mote stopped at 
foe Blue Boar ; a gentieuum wrapped In a travelling cloak 
once more came out of it; and Mr Gilbert Cher ryrl pc 
once more poked Hie Are for hhn in his best parlour. Bur- 


leigh df come tack. 

I stall not describe their meeting, nor enquire whether 
EmByh eye was long without Its lustra. But there was 
■191 another trial to he made. Would she marry hhn ? 
* My fomily,” said he , m Is respectable, and aa ft Is not 
wealth we seek, I have an independence, at least equal I 
s ho ul d hope to our wishes; bat any thing else which you 
my think my steri ou s about me, I cannot unravel until 
you are indissolubly mine.” It wm a point of no dlxht 
dUfieulty ; Emily Intrusted Its decision e n t ir ely to her 
mot h er. Her mother saw that foe stranger was indexible 
in his purpose , and she saw also that her child's happi- 
ness was inextricably linked with hhn. What could she 
do? It would have been better perhaps had they never 
known Urn; hut knowing Mm, and thinking of him as 
they did, there was hut one alternativv— the risk must 
be run. 

It was ran. They were married In Hodnet, and im- 
mediately after foe ceremony they stepped into a carriage, 
and drove away, nobody knew whither. We must not 
Infringe upon foe sacred happiness of sudb a ride, upon 
•tab aa oc casio n, by aftowing our profane thoughts to 
dwell upon ft. It Is enough for us to mention, that to- 
wards twfRght they came in sight of a magnificent Gothic 
mansion, situated in the midst of extensive and noble 
parks. Emily exp r emed her admiration of lta appearance, 
and her young husband, gasing on her with i m p as sioned 
delight, exclaltted,— " Emily ! it Is thine ! My mind 
was imbued wfth erroneous I m pree skm s of women : I 
had been courted and deceived by them. I beKeved that 
their affec ti on s were to be won only by flattering their 
vanity, or daztUng their ambition. I was resolved, that 
unless I were loved for myself, I should never be loved 
at aB. I traveBed through the country in cog nito ) I came 
to Hodnet, and saw yen. I have tried you m every way, 
and found you true. It was I, and not my fortune, that 
you ma rried ; hut both ara thine. We are now stopping 
at Ihuielgh House ; your husband Is F re d eri ck Augus- 
tus Burleigh, Earl of Exeter, and you, my Emily, are Ms 
C ounte s s 1” 

It was a moment of eratmy, for the seeming of whit* 
ft wus worth while creating the worM. and afl Its other 
nmumtains. 
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Aioonf other winMiKtihk AhmIm ef Lord Bute, 
4 a lwdddp imagined, and teM me a hundred ifaw, thu 
ay ftukr had, on kb death Bed, bit me to tha ears ed 
Uo hardship; and, imprmmd with thb idaa, bm ab 
irayo pbsasrt to Boyo m with him at Dryburgh 2 aod I 
,mi % anoocdingly, many tp w rih roco lb o ti e n s of tho 
rwunhx and mantha spent hi that retired end beautiful 
niomiaa .at aamehtod merely with tho beauty of tho 
<yot, the romantic country, and tho t tm o w o rn vain, hat 
with, tho c on v e rsation of tho nohb owner, which I toad 
aura only instructive, toil entertaining. In tho pby d 
wit, I hare rarely known any mam a match tor Lord Ba- j 
chan } and, in him rspliss, thoro woo iwaHma a quaint 
httAomr, that warne d to belong to tho mjyn> r ath er than i 
to the modern, unheal of wit. I recollect, open oaa ana*, 
alon, Mloo Henrietta, oeanaonly oaflod Homy Dalian -a 
name well known to many of year ladat Paying to 
tola lordship, when yaking of hb nataval san, Captain 

£ , who, though etriklngly Mho Lard Buchan, had 

nothing of hb lordship's Intellect, M Ok, ay Lord, what 
1 a pity ! he's ao like your brdship 1 hat ha haona your 
lonhUpt head."— w Tree, Horny," replied ha, 44 hut you 
know we don't get children with our heads." 

'Whatever night hare bom Lord Buchan's frettnga, In 
1 early Hlh, upon tho subject ef political dlstinotfoa, ha woo 
1 accustomed, In hb dd age, to yak contemptuously of It, 

1 and always greatly prided hlmadf in standing aloof frees 
tho ranks of party politicians. I hare ofba hard hb 
1 lordship speak of hb brothers as am who wore rained 
1 by not haring, as he expressed it, 44 kept the wa g g m. 
way," — a fkvourHs expression of hb, moaning tho hs a t m 
tvuk that most mm travel in thefr Journey through lib, 
and alluding particularly to the late Lord Enldne baring 
the bar for the woolsack. The only oecesbn upon which 
Lord Buchan took the slightest part in the politico of the 
*y, was at the general election in 1890, when ha appeared 
1 In hb place at Hotyrood House, and totod for an anti-mL 
t nbterial candidate. Lord Belhavm. 

! Among the peculiarities in the £ar! ef Buchan's mind 
i ahd conduct, was an extraordinary attention to tho ml* 

I nulla of politeness ; he need to say — and, from frequent 
I observation, I am inclined to credit the a s s e rti o n— that, 
sines the day of hb marriage, Lady Buchan never entered 
the room in which he was, that he did not rise, and re. 
main standing until her ladyship was seated 2 nor did she 
ever quit the room that he did not rbe and open the doer 
for her. Nor did that gallant hearing towards the folr 
sex in general, for which Lord Buchan va distinguished 
I In hb early days, desert him in hb old age. I remember 
1 upon one occasion, while residing at Dryhurgh, there was, 

1 among other visitors, a young lady named florope, a de- 
scendant of that Scrope so well known in history. It sc 
I happened, that, one morning at hreakfoet, a wasp alighted 
I upon Mbs Scrope’a Up, and stung it 44 Now, Hal," said 
1 Lord Buchan, turning to a young gentleman at table, 

1 41 hew charming an o pp or tun ity to he MbaScropsfrcham. 

I pbn, by demanding satisfaction of the aggressor." Ike 
1 gentleman who was thus called upon by hb lordship* 

I mid, upon the spur of the moment, — 


This is one among many instances I could give of the 
ready, and, 1 might say, knightly gallantry that distin- 
guished the Earl -Of Buehan 2 and, since I am upon the 
subject of lips, from which the transition to the cheek is 
easy, though perhaps not so common as its converse, bis 
lordship was wont at times to claim the privilege of the 
peerage, in saluting hb favourites, of whom he had many — 
among others. Miss H— e of B— -e, Miss 8 — n, now L-— y 
D — n, Miss H — e of the C — s, and many others. 

Like all the b ran c h es ef hb fomliy. Lord Buchan was 
passionately fond of children. I never saw him pose a 
child in hb walks near Dry burgh, that he did not slop 
and pot its hood, and, notwithstanding hb character for 
parsimony* put a penny into its hand ; and he used often 
abo to Join in the pastimes of young parsons amongst 
whoaa he chanced to And himetlf j as did abo hb brother 
the tMhanoeUer, who, when living at Buchan Hill, to 
the nne time that I woe residing at Hahn Bush with 
tho Honaurohb David, now lord Erehlnn used to walk 
dawn to hb nephew's alaaoto every evenings and was no ver 
in the room five minutes before he was upon the carpet 
on all fours, with the free family of grand children that 
flocked around him. 

Let they who will speak snearingly of the lots Sort of 
Buchan ■ ef kb follies, kb vanity, Us vices perekeueee 
hb eoldnsai towards kb nearest relation* kbrapsatod heart* 
faeeoeee at the death of his wifo— for my part, I cannot 
be one of hb detractors 2 of follies— of vices even, . h omey 
have had hb share; hut I cannot forget that ha gave 
freely £000 per annum to a odea of the fondly . that he 
purchased his brother's estate, and entailed It upon hb 
heir— that I saw the tears trickle dawn hb shoc ks whan 
the vault opened to receive his spouse ; nor can I ever foe* 
gat the many happy hours I have spent In hb oowpaufr 
or the counsel I have reoeived from hie lipn 


TO FREDERICK* 

By be Authors* of “ M oyeo, or be For effort 
Doctor. u 

Fauxn of my heart ! that name hath power to roues, : 

With whirlwind's force, the memories of the past ; 
Brings rushing on the scenes of other days, — 

The summer smile of hope— cold desolation's blast ! 

Friend of my soul ! I name thee net — thy name 
Is all too sacred for the base world's ken ; 

I speck to thee alone — deep in my heart 
I hide thee from the idle gase of men. 


friend of my tool ! I wander through tho world, 
And seek In vain an answering glance like thliiy-* 



I list in vain the robe, whom manly tones 
Could hid the darkness ef my soul depart, — 
Could soothe Its griefs, and send its rising tsars 
Back to thd gushing fountains of the heart* 


1 

1 

1 

1 


" Fray, wasp, how dazed you sting 
Fair Emma’s hsautsons lip, 

Where every sweet reposed 
That gods might lore to sip ? 

Heaven never gave to you a sting 
To plant in such a lovely thing, 

“ Now, my Lord,” said the questioner, " I have called 
the sggressor to aooount, but I cannot answer for him too 
—will you, my Lord?" and Lord Buchan, in another 
moment, replied, 

“ If I mistake not, sip who dart, 

Who dares to sip will find 
That lip has other, keener sting, 

Than the one I'vs’Uft behind." 


Where now the bounding step I know afar ?— 

(My fluttering bosom told me it was thee) 

And aa it came, and hastened— hurried on, 

I know— I know twas hurrying on to me ! 

We're parted* and I hear them sounds no more I— 
Well meet again— hut shall it ba as once ? — 

May not a dbmnanoe jar the heart’s true chords ? 
Or one may sound, and there bo no response l 

Friend of my soul ! Joy danoes round thy path 1 
Tho world's proud honours thou hast nobly won ! 
And be them blest to thm ! — it matters not 
That I stiH sudkr— struggle— wander on. 
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THE STRANGER. 

▲ TALK FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By Henry G. BeU. 

«« la nobil sangue vita mail* e quett, 

Ed to alto iotaUstto ua puro core ; 

Frntto tenile in «ul gioTenil Sore. 

K in aspttto pcacoao trim* Beta." 

PXTXASCS. , 

Hodnr I a a village in Shropshire. Like all other 
villages in Shropshire, or anywhere else,lt c onsists prin- 
cipally of one long street, with a good number of detach- 
ed honees acattered here and there in Its vicinity The 
street is on a slight declivity, on the sunny side of what 
hi England they call a hilL It contains the shops of 
three butchers, fire grocers, two bakers, and one apothe- 
cary. On the right hand, as yon go south, is that Tory 
excellent Inn, the Blue Boer ; and on the left, nearly op- 
posite, is the public hall, in which all sorts of meetings 
am hdd, and which is alternately converted into a dan 
sing-school, a theatre, a Methodist chapel, a bell-room, 
an auction-room, an exhibition-room, or any other kind 
of room that may be wanted. The church is a little fur- 
ther off, and the parsonage is, as usual, a white house 
surrounded with trees, at one end of the Tillage. Hod- 
net is, xnoreoTcr, the market-town of the shire, and stands 
In retfanr a populous district ; so that, though of small 
tHtmtit*" itself; it is the rallying place, on any extra- 
ordinary occasion, of a pretty numerous population. * 

Ohs craning in February, the mail from London stop- 
ped at the Blue Boar, and a gentleman wrapped in a tra- 
iling came out. The guard handed him a small 
portmanteau, and the mail drove on. The stranger en- 
tered the inn, was shewn into a parlour, and desired that 
the landlord and a bottle of wine should be sent to him. 
The order was speedily obeyed ; the wine was set upon 
the table, and Gilbert Cherryripe himself was the person 
who set it there. Gilbert next proceeded to rouse the 
slumbering Are, remarking, with a cert of comfortable 
look and tone, that it was a cold, raw night. His guest 
assentml with a nod. 

« You call this village Hodnet, do you not ?” said he, 
enquiringly. 

“ Yes, sir, this is the town of Hodnet.” (Mr Cherry- 
ripe did not like the term “ village.”) “ And a prettier 
little pl%oe is not to be (bund in England.” 

« So I have heard ; and as you are not upon any of 
the great roads, I believe you have the reputation of be- 
ing a primitive and unsophisticated race.” 

“ Privitive and sofisticated, did you say, sir? Why, 
as to that, I cannot exactly speak; but if there is no 
harm in it, I daresay we are. But ym see, air, I am a 
vintner, &nd don't trouble my head much about these 
mattfcs. 1 * 

** So much the better,” said the stranger, smiling. 
“ Yon and I shall become better friends ; I may stay with 
you for soma weeks, perhaps months. In ths. m ean time 
got me something comfortable for supper, and desire your 
wife to look after my bedroom.” 

Mr Cherryripe made one of his profoundsst bows, and 
rtaaonnrind to the kitchen, inspired with the deepest re- 
spect for his unexpected guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The bells of the Tillage church 
bad just finished ringing, when the stranger walked up 
the aisle, and entered, as if at random, a pew which hap- 
pened to be recant. Instantly every eye wae turned to- 
wards him, for a new fees was too important an object 
in Hodnet to be left unnoticed. — “.Who is he?” “ When 
did he come?” “ With whom does he stay?” “How long 
will he be here ?” “ How old may he be ?” “ Do you 
eklnlg he is handsome?” These and a thousand offer 
questions fiew about in whispers from tongue to tongue, 
whilst the unconscious object of all this i n t er est oast his 
cm calmly, and yet penetratingly, over the congregation 
Nor was it altogether to bewoodeted that bio appearance 


had caused a sensation among ths good people of Hodnet, 
for he was not the kind of person whom one meets with f 
every day. * There was something both in his fees and ’ 
figure that distinguished him from the crowd. You could 
not look upon him once, and then turn away with indif- • 
fereuce. • His features arrested your attention, and com- . 
mamWi your ' admiration. * His high Roman nose, his 
noble brow, his almost feminine lips, and beautifully re- 
gular teeth, — bis pale but not defeats cheek, his profu- 
sion of dark and curling hair, his black bright eyes, whose - 
glance, without being keen, wes intense, — all, taken to- 
gether, produced an effect which might have excited at- - 
tentlon on a wider stage than that of . Hodnet. In sta- 
ture he was considerably above the middle height ; and 
there was a something in his air which they who were 
not accustomed to it did not understand, and which some 
called grace, others dignity, and others hauteur When 
the service was over, our hero walked out alone, and shut 
himself up for the rest of the day in his parlour at the 
Blue Boar. < But speculation wae busily at work, and 
I at more than one tea-table that evening in Hodnet, con- 
| jeetures were poured out with the tea, and • wallowed 
with the toast 

' A few days elapsed, and the stranger was almost for- 
gotten ; for there was to be a subscription assembly in 
Hodnet, which engrossed entirely the minds of men. It 
was one of the most important eve n t s that had happen- 
ed for at least a century. Such doings had never been 
known before. There was never each a demand for mil- 
liners since the . days of Ariadne, the first milliner of 
whom history speaks. : Needles worked unremittingly 
from morning to night, and from night to morning. Fid- 
dles were scraped on in private, and steps danced before 
looking-glasses. All the preparations whioh Captain Par- 
ry made for going to the North Pole, were a mere joke 
to the preparations made by those who intended to go to 
the Hodnet amenably. At length the great, the important 
night arrived, “ big with the fide” of many a rustic belle. 
The three professional fiddlers of the village were eleva- 
ted on a table at one end of the hall, and every body pro- 
nounced it the very model of an orchestra. The. candles 
(neither the oil norths ceel gas company had as yet pene- 
trated so fer as Hodnet) were tastefully arranged, and re- 
gularly snuffed. * The floer was admirably chalked by a 
travelling sign-painter, engaged for the purpose ; and the 
refreshments in on adjoining room, consisting of negus, 
apples, ^oranges, cold roast-beef, porter, and biscuits, were 
under the immediate superintendence of our very excel- 
lent friend, Mr Gilbert Cherryripe. . At nine o'clock, 
which wae considered a fashionable hour, the hall was 
nearly fall, and the first country dance (quadrilles had 
not as yet poisoned the peace, and stirred up ail the ba4 
passions, of Hodnet) wae commenced by the eldest son 
and presumptive heir of old Squire Thoroughbred, who 
conducted graoeftiUy through its maxes the chosen divi- 
nity of his heart, Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, only daugh- 
ter of Tobias Bouncer, Esq. justice of peace in the coun- 
ty of Shropahire. • 

Enjoyment was at its height, and the three profession- 
al fiddlers had put a spirit of life into all things, when 
suddenly one might perceive that the merriment was for a 
moment checked, whilst a more than usual bustle perva- 
ded the room. The stronger had entered it ; and there 
was something so different in his looks and manner from 
those of any of the other male cr e atu re s , that every body 
surveyed him with renewed curiosity, which was at 
first slightly tinctured with awe. “ Who can he be?” 
was the question that instantaneously started up like a 
crocus in many a throbbing bosom. “ He knows nobody, 
and nobody knows him ; surely he will never think of ask- 
ing any body to dance.” — “ Dance !” said Miss Coffin, the 
apothecary's daughter, “ I wander who would dance with 
him? — a being whom we know no more about than we 
do of the man In the moon. Papa says he locks for all 
the world like a quack doctor.”—* 4 I rather suspect, 4 * 
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in familiar simplicity, looked into her round, fall e ye s 
those deep, dark fountain-mouths of the unsearchable 
soul — yet she nerer started on observing my p r es e nce, but 
merely seemed to transfer her gaze from the old wall to 
my free, and, by as simple a movement, her thoughts, 
from whatever they might be turned upon, to the trivial 
subject of my visit Her life had not been very eventful ; 
she had never experienced any serious misfortunes, If the 
having outlived every one who began the career of life 
with herself might not be classed as such ; nor had she 
any matters of worldly moment upon which she could 
employ her mind, for she lived peaceably and securely 
upon a dotarial allowance, which was now burdening the 
fourth generation of her posterity. It was now nearly 
half a century since she bad ceased to be affected or en- 
grossed by any of the cares of life ; for she was then left 
at once widowed and childless, and had nothing farther 
to do on earth but to prepare to leave it. Life, since then, 
had been but a long, straight avenue, with death in the 
vista. This she trod -with constant and equal steps, un- 
disturbed by the full prospect and contemplation of the 
objectless expanse which gradually dilated to her eye. It 
did not appear that she was gifted with much religious 
feeling ; for, though the chapel in Skinners* Close had no 
closer attendant, it was evident that this arose ratherfrom 
a wish to support the established church of her fore- 
fathers, and from the vanity of being a leader in its little 
community, than from the purer enthusiasm of sincere 
devotion. Yet what might be the real and the deepest 
strain of the thoughts of a woman who had seen and 
known so much of this world, and so long pondered upon 
and looked at the next, ever was to mo uncertain and un- 
imaginable. 

It sometimes occurred to me, that she busied herself in 
composing poetry ; for she had been a noted ballad-writer 
in her youth, and was the secret author of one or two 
popular Scots songs, to which modern collectors, I ob- 
serve, assign the most remote antiquity. But this was 
not very probable, as no relics of her muse were discovered 
in her repertories after her decease, and no one had heard 
of her writing any thing for many years before. Perhaps 
she thought poetry ; and, while her eyes were fixed sto- 
lidly upon an unmeaning wall, her mind might be as a 
theatre of glorious ideas, called up, embodied, grouped, 
and again dispersed, like unembodied spirits assembled by 
the wand of a magician, and scattered at his word. Per- 
haps her thoughts wandered hack to the days of her early 
years, and dwelt with fond regret upon the smiling fa- 
miliar faces which then rendered life a blessing, but which 
had been long exchanged for objects, newer and' gayer 
perhaps, but uncongenial, strange, and cold. 

I have more to tell of my great-grandmother, but my 
readers must wait for a week or so. 


, THE LAST CRUSADER’S SONG. 

By Charles Boyne Sillery . 

O ! tom each Knight with his falchion bright — 

His helmet, and cuirass, and shield in a blaze ! 

For the waving crests that shaded the breasts 
Where beat the brave hearts of andsnt days ! • 

When bogles were blowing, and purple streams flowing, 
And Barons load shooting, — “ Huzza ! huzza !** 
When falchions were flashing, and panoply erashing, 
And turban ’d foes flying — awoy ! away 1 

When lances were glancing, and bending plumes dancing, 
And multitudes falling like dross — like dross ! 

When thousands were roaring, mid steel showers pouring, 
“ Down with the Crescent ! — the Cross ! — the Cross!** 

cnoaus. * 

O ! for each Knight with his falchion bright— 

His helmet and panoply all in a blaze ! * 

For the waving crests that shaded the breasts 
Whcrr beat tha bmr hearta of anefenff days! « 


SOME ACCOUNT 

or 

;Euemv buloaris, toe founder of the pee. 

SENT SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE. 

My Alexander Negrie, Author of the Article upon Modem' 
i Greek. Literature, in the lot Number of the North 
S America* Review. 

' Th* late revolution in Greeoe has opened a new field 
of contemplation to the inhabitants of Europe. Hitherto 
an object of mere melancholy interest, she lb now likely 1 
to engage the attention both of die political and learned 
world. While her existence as an independent state will 
give her new importance in the eyes of the former, the 
latter will expect, with the reoovery of her freedom, the* 
restoration of her ancient pre-eminence in letters, and* 
wat ch, wi th increasing anxiety, the dawn of a new day 
of literary glory. Every information with regard to her 
will acquire value; her history daring die period even of 
her captivity, will become the subject of much interesting 
enquiry, and when it is found how unavailing the chill- 
ing hand of despotism has proved to restrain the vigour 
of her mind, and to silence her poets and her philoso- 
phers, the hopes entertained of her will seem less 1 un- 
founded and visionary. Among ths many distinguished 
men she has to boast of in modern times, nons Is, per- 
haps, better entitled to her gratitude, or to the admira- 
tion and esteem of mankind, than Eugene Bulgaria, the 
author of the Reformation of Philosophy in the Schools 
of Greece. 

This man, known in Greece by the title of the Cele- 
brated (np+npot), was born at Corfu in 1716. After ac- 
quiring at home a complete knowledge of his mother- 
tongue, he went to Padua, where he applied himself to 
the study of philosophy, with all the changes which it 
had till then undergone. After a residence of some years 
at this University, he returned to Greece, his mind glow- 
ing with the patriotic desire of imparting to his country- 
men something of the vast knowledge he had himself ac- 
quired, and there joined the illustrious and wealthy famil y 
of Maroutzi, then raiding at Venice, by whose generous 
as s ista nce he succeeded in forming a school at Jannina, 
where he sowed the first seeds in Greece of modern phi- 
losophy. His reputation quickly spread, and his country 
echoed with the praises bestowed on his learning, on the 
ease and elegance of his compositions in ancient Greek, 
his poetical talent, his piety, and his zeal for the interests 
of science and of his native land. There were some, how- 
ever, whom envy prompted to tarnish, if they could/ the 
lustre of his splendid abiUties, by maliciously misrepre- 
senting the patriotic and virtuous designs of this great 

good man. How often have the highest aims of ge- 
nius been thus counteracted ! 

This, and other reasons which it it needless to men- 
tion, induced Bulgaria to leave Jannina, and to te ach 
successively at Kazan! in Macedonia, at the celebrated 
school of Mount Athos, and the Patriarchal college of 
Constantinople. His stay in Greece, as a teacher, did not 
^ years ; but his powerful and' impressive les- 
sons had giran a noMe impulse to the minds of the Gre- 
dan youth, a new range to the course of instruction, and 
struck out * petit for the investigation of truth till then 
u nkno wn. • What Bacon first did in England, what 
Descartsadld In France, and Leibnitz In Germany, Eu- 
gene Bulgaria may, with truth, be said to have done in 
Greece. Each of these great men is celebrated frr the 
abolition in his country of the scholastic philosophy; this 
is also what Bnlgaris accomplished in Greece, Introdu- 
cing in its stead the methods which the modern school 
had proposed and followed, with the improvements of 
those, who, from their time till his, had abated* in the 
restoration of true science. 

Ftom this paries! ia to be dated the ceaatkmV the 
fUtaitf^'dtepelttB of Aristotle, to whoee writing*, 
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disfigured as theywere by the fiUHnmtatnrs, the mind 
of youth had been for ages kept In the most serrile sub- 
jection. Following the example [of our philosopher, 
mMt of the ins tr uctors of youth toned fiirn the aid 
systems of Cerydalaos and ototra to efcplaln the opinions 
of the moderns. The Logic of Bulgaria, especially after 
the publication of the author’s edition at Leipslc In 1760, 
became the common text-book of our stood* and was 
taught throughout Greece with distinguished success, 
partioalariy at Tornado In Maosdnafs, bp the Bsvamd 
Pm/^» TiJin fRrimm miM Hm immense acquirements 
of the author hawre enabled him to dkplsy a peculiar tact 
In this book, where ho has introduced aiwnp l o a drawn 
from different sciences, saleulated to excite in the youth, 
ftd * thirst for general information. Thas, many 
arimoas formerly unknown in Greses, hare been intro- 
duced under the pretext of illustrating obscure passages 
in the Logie of Bulgaria Many Greeks still living, and 
wall known in the literary world, are indebted for their 
reputation to this ealohrsted work, the study ef which 
first called forth the latent snwgka of their minds and it 
is sufficient here to mention the opinion e xpr esse d hy 
Coray, In hio work “ On the present state of Civilisation 
In Greece,** published in 1803 44 Eugene Bulgaris was 
ono of the first wheat efforts effsetually eantrlhutod to 
that moral resolution now In operation amongst ns; and 
it io with particular satisfootien that I pay my share of 
the tribute of gratitude duo to him by the nation, as I 
todl never forget the emulation excited in my young 
mind by the publication of his Logie, te whioh I owe too 
little knowledge I possess.’* 

The advantageous offers made te Bulgark by too Em- 
press Catherine induced him to settle in Russia, hot not 
until ho had left to his countrymen, besides hie Logic, his 
works on Physics and Metaphysics, written la ancient 
Greek, with a number of pnpUs te tench in tWr scho ols 
During his residence in Russia, where he was nominated 
Archbishop of Cheraon, he published several theological 
works, and, by exprew order of the Empress, translated 
toe JEneid of Virgil into depot Homeric sans. He 
died at St Petersburg In 1806, deservedly regretted by hk 
country and his friends. After his de a th, the jealousy 
excited in toe minds of some, hy his talents and reputa- 
tion, waa speedily extinguished, and the wa tt t urn e d tri- 
bate k unanimously rendered to hk nanny at toe pre- 
sent day, and will be so for ever. 

It k interesting to obenrve, in penning toe hlegraphy 
of this great man, that by hk introduction into Greeet 
of those improvements in phflosephy to which Britain has 
ed — n tklly contrib u ted, the latter hes been enabled, in 
eome degree, to repay to kind the a d v mto gto torhed hy 

late, banded downto her and to the modem world by 
the ancient sages of toe former. 


TBB BXITING-PIiACE OP THE DEAD, WAITING 

fob the Living. 

' f 

By W. M. Hethsrington, Aathor (f a Dramatic Sketch*, 
tfhutrativ* of the Pastoral Pastry of Scotland* 


O, w ar rio r ! doff thine «agto-plum* 

Barign toy waMtoad* hrand» and ^car; 
Dimmed, Imprkoo’d in the tomb, 

Thy camiadea wail thee ham 

Art toon a King, an Emperor, one 
At the dread bidding of whoae ward 
The grisly war-fiend buckles on 
Hk panoply, and hares hk sword ? 

Halt! mighty conqueror ! blanch thy cheek. 
Quell the red terrors of thine eye ! 

Hare sarth*s proud thundcrers, silent, weak, 

To wait thy coming lk. 

Art thou a man af loftiest mind. 

Statesman, phllooopher, or hard ? 

One whose great soul can only find 
In native worth its high reward? 

Oh! pinto the bright wreath from thy brow, 
And leave it in the hall of feme ! 

Here wait toe glorious dead, each now 
The shadow of a name ! 

Art toon a youth of gentle breast,— 

A roomer hy remautie streams. 

With tort delicious wees oppres t . 

And haunted with frntastle dreama? 

Shake the sort fe tte r s from thy heart. 

Dreamer! the partners of thy feta, 

Subdued by Deatob, not Cupid's dart. 

Thy owning here await. 

Ye dearest forms of mortal birth ! 

Sweet soothers of poor human life ! 

Fair rnngsk of the happy hearth ! 

Or matron gfave, or widow drear, 

Whattor then art, cherish’d or toast 
Thodsad hatovad await toaa here ! 

The grave w iff have lie own ! 

Thou, too, bright b l oomin g beauty ! thou. 

The load-star of a thousand eyes, 

That liquid eye, that marbk brow. 

That cheek of spring-dawn’s loveliest dye* — 
Oh ! vail those charms! they too must share, 
Alas ! the universal doom;— 

The beauteous dsed, where are they ? where? 
They wait thee in the tomb. 

Hare net the dead ! waiting the hour, 

When the last sob of living breath 
Shall have expired beneath the power 
Of that grim phantom dreaded Death. 
They rest in hops; waiting till He 
Who died, and lives for ays, shall come, 

To give them immortality. 

And call them to Hk home ! 


cHAisniAi nr the west indies. 
The fkvw ho happy, aaf tbs pfatoan hasaaas.* 
AkWfelptesAattsr. 


Hxu rest too Dead ! fnaltoneermt 
Waiting toe Living! Mortal, cemo, 

Gone on the many-hmving breast 
Of thk tone spot, toy final home ! 
Whatever then art new, they wens, 

WhOe vain life’s busy d re a m swept past ; 
They wait thee here, fer toon must share 
With them the Grave at last. 

Art then a Chief of daring b rea st, 

Of lofty brow, and kiodUng eye ? 

Is toSne mo flaring met par nmol 
That borate through battle*# lurid sky ? 


“ CanmxAs comas but ones a-year,” and it k right 
that thk should be toooaos. Were snob SatarnaUa eh 
every-day ooo um ne e, both the old and too young children 
would soon sicken, like boys In a sugar-berrel, or a man 
condemned to read nothing hut Hood’s Puns for a month. 
But as it has ever been my maxim, that it k preferable, 
in telling a story, to dive at once into the middle, as an 
alderman would hk spoon Into a basin of turtk or muiif- 
gatawny, I shall begin with my tala, and not with my- 
self. . 


It was Christmas Eva, and I toy tolling on my sofa, 
with a hub* of da H eleus sh adda ek s glistening ilka gold 
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In nma y a mi mi simp to air ; 

Rack rapid km mat iwclliof Uo% 

Thrills ms as if hsr soul were there. 

Yet aU who warble to me now, 

How feeble when c os apor e d with her / 

Mere types ■ like flaunting flowers that grow 
Above young beauty** sepulchre. 

Anfl yet, methlnks, If thou couldet dug, 

1 Would not deem thy music such ; 

'Tweuld give me back my life's fresh spring,—* 
I'd lore, as 1 loved Aer, too much. 

tVrchance Ms better as It Is, — 

I love thee, sweet, for what thou art ; 

And she, midst life’s realities, 

Rests as a dream within my heart ! 


down and opened his Jaws, which stretched right across 
the rocks! Noeeeoec did Farmers esc this, than he out 
with his hoK of prison and threw it in the water, shove 
where Cuealiin was drinking. The giant swallowed the 
white, and thsu lay down on this bank to sleep. He teased 
about, tearing up the earth, hut seen si c ken ed, and died. 
Rummers then mshed upon him, and taking out his knife, 
cut off his head, Whiek he carried home te make his people 
believe that he had killed him in battk They buried the 
gnat giant where he lay , and put seme large flat 
over his grave, with one huge one at hi* hem, and i 
at hie feet And as, oty young lady and gin ll Mann, that 
was the and of Cutnllin the great gfcmt. fterumssu kilted 
him y*n sea, as 8fdn O’Nlel gethtetemHbyeminteg; 
for cunning is a match for either strength or wisdom, 
ekes it Jest all of us the garden of Fsrodieew” 

Martin rewarded the garrulity of the old Sibyl with a 
place of silver, whisk she clutched within her Sony end 
shrivelled Angers, pouring out thanks to both \ bles s ing 
the lair face of the young lady, and praying that the “ele- 
gant young gentleman" might “ win and wear h gold 
watch as b^g as a ferty-ehiUing pot, with a chain as long 
as the Boyne water.” 

“A genuine Irish hyperbole,” exclaimed the lady; “but 
let as not read fortunes in the twilight. It hades Ul, you 
know, Judith, and see, the sun is fast descending.” — Hand 
In hand the yenthfal levers then left the vale, fo s ge i ri ng 
the Angering superstitious of the land in reverie* more de- 
lightful ; for, in the beautiful language of Coleridge^— 

u Hope grew round them like the twining vine, 

And fruits and Mage, not their awn, seem'd theirs.” 


fctdMUS TO —4 
fyUcmy G> BoSL 

I WISH — I wish that thoil couldst sing ! 

For many a w ay w a r d mood have I, 

When nought but music's murmuring 
Can wean me from my misery. 

1 wish— I wish But thou couldst sing 
Like her whom once I lov'd before ; 

O ! every note could touch a string 
That thrill'd Into my bosom's cere. 

Theta's more than language In thine eye. 
There's more than beauty in thy form ; 

Thy soul U generous and high, 

Thy heart is pure as St is warm . 

Yet still I wish that thou couldst Sing 
The songs that charm'd me so of yore ; 

For round thee then my thoughts would dkg, 
And my whole soul would love thee more. 

Ah! d e a rest, he who once has dwelt, 

All rapt, en every goblin tuna 

Of one loved voice, whose notes he folt 
Were breathed for him — for him fcitHMV— 

Ma/ta asms careless maud target— 

Same caretem mood of after days; 

May Idly tart* or rashly firm, 

A* o'er Mitts weary path he stray* p— 


But never, never in him dies 
The Warned memory of the past t 
At beams that hfsah through evening 
Its h mg hush ’d ec h sm wake at teat. 


She, whom I laved, Is now to me 
Even ns a thing that never wm $ 

And when that thought <mam ehflUngly, 

My very btoitk bteed rimss to ] 


MY two Hit SAT- GRANDMOTHERS. 

By Ifotart dmabers, Author cf “ THtJ&on* of Edau 
imykf' m Hbtofies <tf the Scottish RebdRoru,* Je. Jr. 


Km rimes I can remember, I have been the fondling 
and p n eteg d of old people. I was altogether nursed In 
thu laps of greabgrsiidasetharB, fas wham I wan singularly 
having mo fewer than two, who survived, with 
entire health and Intellect, to tha period of my early 
youth. Of mathsru I knew nothing, for miuediod whan 
I woa a mart child j and even of grandm oth e rs I had oon>- 
parutivety Mttk smperieoes, my paternal one having died 
ere I wm horn, and tha ather bring at feud with my fe- 
ther, who had sflmhd her dignified ladyship by marry- 
ing her “ right honourable daughter.” It Is to great- 
grandmothers alosm that I look back with revweatia] 
gkuftltuds for the little reel kn owl ed ge I possess, and the 
houndhm tnesaunts of traditionary gondp with which my 
mind la now atoned. WeU do I remember thoir rich, 
sttf^ fl owered rilk-fowne, of which the p ee t a ri e r plaits 
wore Ra nke d with gr ea s y hair-powder, p or hapo half a 
mntury oM I Neither can I fotget tha prufcrn and ro- 
limlnsm angukritfee of their rid huso-cape, or their long, 
graceful waists, their plump amber oar-rings, and thrir 
flne oM aeveatsauth-oentury feces ! 

1 had a country gram gland m* I her and a town great- 
gfundmothor. With tha firm I wus most femlllar In my 


childhood, ere I had loft my paternal dovecot-lites < 
inCtydmdak 6he vat lady Adi cf old femByhaUafe 
and local legends of the v< rfc&ay tunes,” of which I oven 
yot rsaseasber a vast member of uamosning Augments, 
which I would not exchange for to many whole volnuns 
of mod er n p oet ry . But my memory dees net retain ouch 
And rsmsmkunoss of this great-giaadasothor as of the 
other | fer It so happened, that her affections ever wete di- 
vided bo twe su use and a certain race of remarkable ban- 
tama which ft waa her pleasure to mar, and feed reguhuiy 
fear times today, and which it became my purtiealar prim 
to annoy with pebbles and tha tewn-oslleys regularly alt 
day long, True, I asmotlinss was coaxed by the good 
old kdy Into grautiag an indulgence fer a given time 
to her feathcr-hggcd fe v o n ri te s , by the asductive prsmiee 
of the long ballad upon my knightly anoeetor, tha AM 
of Brace, to be that eight r eci te d fer my particular edifi- 
eaftfton t and white I lte to n id to her lew Take, which very 

bntsfiaspls and touching m s w meftat wttd and atn- 
gater trie, my heart was safteaed towards her, and I In- 
wurdly vowud never again to throw ae much m a handtal 
of gravel at abhor ooek or hen of horn us ! nor parson 
thorn name her etebocutriy soilless s wrife y, m they lay 
hfcpehing or taring by ths woterndde in the I 
ever 4* mb* M oonstcmrisn by \ 
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myself in the way of horns and carts, as they rattled 
along the road , — - no r to risk my little frog-like person 
upon the broad bade of Tam Bo, the mill-aiver, even 
though the miller might ask me to water him ! All this, 
and more, I would half resolve while the spell was upon 
me; yet, somehow or other, I never (then nor since) 
could contrive to keep a resolution longer than till the 
opportunity occurred of breaking it ; and so, after peace- 
ably, permitting myself to be transported bed ward by 
Nurse Jenny, and lulled asleep, though only seven o’clock, 
with the song of the Lariston worm — fit afterpiece to my 
relative’s tragic ballad — I usually awoke next morning 
no better boy than ever, and, like the washed sow, fell 
to, as stoutly as ever, to the great business of the day 
—laying waste the barn-yard of all its, bantams, insult- 
ing the aristocratic feelings of the turkey-cock, dinging 
to the heads of cart-horses (all in my great-grandmother's 
sight), and taking rides wherever, and upon whatsoever 
horses, I could get them. 

This bad conduct of my juvenile years prevented me 
from ever being upon thoroughly good terms with my 
country great-grandmother, and, I believe, had the effect 
of losing me the legacy of her inconceivable treasure of 
crown-pieces, (the profit of sixty years* good spinning,) 
which, according to the bdief of bur domestic, she kept 
in three large weehts, and brought out of doors every 
; Sunday forenoon, while the rest were at church, to air 
in the sun ! Peace, however, to her ashes, and peace to 
those delicious bread-and-butter days, of which the dear 
recollection is so doeely associated with her memory! 
She was ever kinder to me than I deserved, and her 
wocfa-fulls of crown-pieces were perhaps, after all, better 
bestowed upon my poor far-away cousin, young Blaw- 
i'-ma-lug, who, by their means, went to college, and 
afterwards became an acceptable preacher of the word. 

My remembrances of my town great-grandmother are 
• much more unqualifiedly beatific. With her memory is 
associated the delight I experienced on first approaching 
and residing Its the romantic and (to me) wonderful city 
of Edinburgh, — the transport with which I alighted at 
her magnificent door in Teviot Row, — the kind reception 
. which she gave me,— and the great progress which I im- 
mediately made in her favour, to the evident death of her 
ladyship’s huge Tom cat, . who took to his rug soon after 
,my arrival, and, in spite of his mistress's attentions and 
assurances of unabated esteem, never more caught mouse 
or combed whisker in this sublunary world. I also re- 
member, with feelings of great pleasure, being taken for 
the first time, in my lady's carriage, to what I then 
thought a splendid Episcopal chapel, in Skinners' Close, 
i her ladyship being of that persuasion, as her father, the 
great persecutor of the second Charles’s time, had been 
. before her. It was a somewhat singular occasion ; for 
the nonjurant clergy had that day determined, in conse- 
quence of the Chevalier’s death, to pray publicly for the 
king de facto , and a great part of their congregations bad, 
on the contrary, resolved to cough and snuffle down the 
detested innovation. My great-grandmother was of this 
way of thinking, and went with the avowed purpose of 
setting her free against what she conceived to be a base 
concession to the powers that were ; while I had instruc- 
tions to contribute my nose (none of the shortest) and 
throat to the good cause, as, she said, the testimony of 
babes and sucklings was sure to be of account upon this 
occasion. On entering the chapel, which was in the top- 
flat of a house at the bottom of the dose, I was so entran- 
ced in admiration of the altar-piece and furniture, which 
it is needless to say were humble enough, that I could not 
have mustered breath for so much as a sneeze though my 
life had depended upon it. But towards the conclusion 
of the service, when the abhorred words came to be pro- 
nounced, I hiMi quite regained my composure, and was 
fdlly prepared to justify the calculations which my lady < 
had formed respecting the powers of my nasal organ. 
When ahe gave tbf preoonosrted signal, therefore, I . 


• “ blew a blast so loud and dread, 

- - Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! H 
and her ladyship and many others shuffling with their 
feet, and coughing as if they would have fainted, while 
a Highland veteran, who had lost a hand at Culloden, 
dappered upon the desk to admiration with its iron sub- 
stitute, not' one word of the bishop's benediction upon 
his most gradous Majesty was heard by a single indivi- 
dual present. One old door-keeper, or other official, who 
had certainly lived since the skulking days of good Bishop 
Forman, felt so indignant at the conciliatory spirit thus 
evinced by modern pastors, that he rose from his seat 
and walked out till the prayer was over, and I have been 
informed that he continued to do so for several years, or as 
long as he lived. 

My great-grandmother was quite enchanted with the 
energy and success of my “ blast and when we got to 
the carriage, caressed me without mercy, till the titilla- 
ting grains which I drew up from her muslins, made me 
both cough and sneeze in good earnest. I was highly 
complimented, too, by many of her ladyship’s unqualify- 
ing friends, who declared that they considered the ridi- 
| culous sound I had produced quite as good a hit at their 
| Bishop Abcmethy, as that which had that day befallen 
Mr Alexander Allan, the clergyman of the neighbouring 
chapel, where a jacobite maniac, called laird Robertson, 
rose from his seat on hearing the prayer for the royal fa- 
mily, shook his stick in the minister's face, and ex- 
claimed, “ De'il but an ye had the hale pack o' them at 
the bottom o’ your stamack, Sanners !** 

. This ludicrous exploit of mine, I am convinced, saved 
me good three months of the High School, at which a close 
attendance of four or five years to come, was the occasion 
of my father placing me under the protection of my town 
great-grandmother — this constituting a great proportion 
of the education of- young country gentlemen of my time. 
Her ladyship, out of fondness for me, and anxious to have 
more of me to herself, wrote to my father that it was 
absurd to think of placing so little and gentle a boy as 
I (for I had made myself a perfect lamb to her) among 
such a parcel of bears as the High School boys, who were 
then the very terror of the town; though, when I was 
afterwards placed in the “ gaits' class " of this renowned 
seminary, I must confess that, with my robust, rustic 
strength, I found no difficulty in licking all the boys the 
length of Cornelius Nepos, and even had one or two 
drawn battles with some so far in as Cnsar. 

I had now succeeded in completely ingratiating myself 
with my great-grandmother, and was almost constantly 
in her society. She did not keep much company ; for, 
in truth, all the friends of her early days had died away 
from around her, and she could not accommodate herself 
to the new fashions and feelings of those younger persons 
who might have aimed at succeeding to them in her es- 
teem. Neither did she stir much out of doors ; and as 
for employing her time in reading, that was entirely out 
of the question, for she had not the least taste for polite 
letters ; and, as it had not been the fashion for young 
ladies in her .time to study aught in the shape of books, 
saving the Bible and the Shorter Catechism, she consider- 
ed it a duty to persist in rejecting all less severe modes of 
mental exercise and improvement. I was almost her only 
companion, and when I was not with her, she would sit, 
silent and alone, for whole forenoons, upon a high-backed 
elbow-chair. in the parlour, looking out at the large round 
stones of the old Town- wall, which fronted her windows, 
— her strange black eyes wide open, — her noble old figure 
quite erect, — her neck enveloped in a white plaited ruff, 
like that in which the old Countess of Mar (the precept- 
ress of James the Sixth) is painted, — and her long bony 
arms, half-shrouded in black silk mitts, hanging listlessly 
over the lateral projections of her chair. What was the 
tenor of her cogita t ion s , or if she thought at all, on these 
occasions, I never could discover. I have come quietly 
into the room unheard, approached ker person, and even! 
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Fru Paisley town to Spitalfiel’s 
Was xdony a hungry meetin’ ; 

An' even the painfu' Ga la s hiel s 
Fell down aim thee greetin' ; 

The Yery bairnies changed their cheer. 
An' looldt gash an* grievin' ; 

Thou dour, unsonsy, Papish year, 

Thy skaith is past retrievin’ ! 

O, thy warst crime is yet to name, 

An' laith am I to say it. 

For thou hast brought our land to shame, 
An* ruin'd those who sway it ;• 

'Gainst all experience tried an* good, 

Sin' mankind's first creation, 

Thou'st open'd a devouring flood 
To overwhelm the nation. 

Now let the cocks o' Calvin craw, 

Their kaims are croppit sairly ; 

An* Luther's rhamers to the wa' 

Iiae got their backs set fairly ; 

Faith thou hast gien them bahh a fa', 

For a* their blausts an’ burning, 

And left them caulder coal to blaw 
Than thou hast done the farming. 

Fareweel, thou auld sneckdrawin’ jade ! 
The queen o' priests an* prosera ; 

Where ane by thee has profit made, 

A thousand hae been losers ; 

But yet I owe thee farewell meet, 

For gift whilk nane could marrow. 

For thou hast brought an angel sweet 
Unto the Braes o’ Yarrow. 

Mount Banger , December 25, 1829. 


ENGLAND AT THE CLOSE OF 1829. 

By WtiHam Weir, 

Thebk's muttering on the quarter-deck, 
And railing at the bow ; 

There's mutiny aboard us, boys. 

Ere the storm has ceased to blow. 

The coxswain swears the jury-mast 
Must not be cut away ; 

The boatswain blasts his eyes, and fain 
Would save yon old back-stay. 

A scud is gathering o'er the waves, 

The sky looks thick and brown ; 

And they all prate on, nor lend a hand, 
Though the gallant ship go down. 

While steering through a laughing tide, 
Ne'er heed an empty Word ; 

But if they growl when the tempest raves, 
Then heave them overboard. 

We've smote the foremost man of earth, 
And rode through wintry seas ; 

God cannot will that we should sink 
In but a passing breeze. 

When Europe, leagued against us, came, 
We broke through their array ; 

And dash’d their reeling barks aside, 

As they were ocean's spray. 

In vain did Holland's arrows fly, 

And France's eagles soar ; 

The Russian bear might sock hit pairs, 
For he could do no more ! 


The God of Battles here ns up. 

We triumph'd in hie might ; 

Who strive against Him aye most be 
The vanquish'd in the fight. 

Then steady, beys ! 'tis all a jest, 
Though squalls thick round us blow; 
Nail ye the colours to the mast— ^ 

Hum ! right on we go ! 


THE LEGEND OF THE RIVAL GIANTS— AN IRISH 
TRADITION. 

By Robert Cumdhen, Editor gf the Itwemem Courier 

Westward of the high hills near the Bay of Dundalk, 
and skirting the woods of Ravensdale, a stream winds 
onward to the sea, its banks garnished with villas, cotta- 
ges, mills, and bleachlng-greens — a fair and fragrant 
landscape that like a garden smiles, and scents the seas, 
— its cultured beauty blending with the wilder graces 
and luxuriance of the solL By the aide of this romantic 
stream, one fine, cloudless afternoon in August, a delicate 
youth and female, neither of whom appeared to have seen 
twenty summers, were wandering in silence, their eyes fre- 
quently turned to each other with alternate glances of youth- 
ful vivacity and half-subdued tenderness. Stopping at one 
of the loops or bends of the river where a narrow stream 
is drawn off for the supply of a distant mill, — “ Methinks," 
said the young lady, “ so gallant a youth as Martin O'Con- 
nor might step to the assistance of a poor damsel, with 
only this rude plank interposed between her and the wa- 
ters." — “ Even so, fair maiden," rejoined the youth, step- 
ping to her side, “ let us clear this dangerous pass," and 
snatching up his fair companion in his arms, he placed 
her in safety on the other side of the rustic bridge. 

“ Know ye not," resumed the lady, “ that we are now 
in the land of faery ? This sheltered woodland, where the 
verdure is marked with rings of fresh and vivid green, 
has for ages immemorial been the haunt of the aerial 
visitants of earth, and many a tale is told of the gentle 
sprites that print the green sw ard on the long, dewy, moon- 
light evenings of summer. Yonder rained convent, too, 
has its legendary story. There dwelt, in other times, a 
holy man, now blessed and canonized, whose sole employ- 
ment it was to tend the poor, and speed their souls to 
heaven. Over this fountain, in whose basin he would 
stand barefoot at sunrise, and repeat his psalter, his spi- 
rit, it is said, still hovers, and pours the balm of comfort 
into the souls of weary pilgrims.*, 

“ Rosa," replied Martin, ** meet thou yonder high hill 
— the hill of Fougbirt, with its circular mount, fallen 
church, and sunken graves? — there, under* nameless stone, 
sleep the ashes of a hero — of the hot and valorous Edward 
Bruce. He died in battle, his friends lying in heaps 
around him, and his royal brother's ships, too late to save, 
riding proudly in the bay. One hour more, and they 
would have gained the beach — another struggle, and the 
day might have been won. Yet I would not, Rosa, ex- 
change the dying thoughts of this warrior, though full of 
sorrow and despair, for the godly fame of the fairest 
priest that e'er told beads in monastery, or shrived the 
passing soul.” 

“ A hero, a very hero!" rejoined the young lady, 
laughing, “ a Nial of the Nine Hostages ! Thou sbouldst 
have been a soldier, Martin. But 

* Peace has its victories no less than war;' 

and surely he who communes with the spirit of God in 
these calm solitudes — who tends the sick and destitute, 
and takes the sting from death, is worthy the blessing 
of " 

M The young and beantifal,” interr upte d the youth. 
* Thou art ever right, Rosa. One touch of truth and na- 
ture dissolves the illusions of romance, as the blessed sun- 
shine dispels the gloom and phantoms of the night,” 
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44 Shall Igpoij w&my immbptimrmtemm lady; 
“ for I see the grave pf CwoUiti the giant* and in yonder 
chasm his mightyrival, Fareasore MaoShaudeen, threw 
the poison”— • 

“ Which Cncnllin swallowed as he stooped to drink at 
the wmterfcU," >dM Mertln. k ‘ I timej I know it all 
But let us i hasten to the spot* for our traditional story- 
tellers, like the monks of old* have a taste for the pic- 
turesque.’’ 

The scoie of the giant's death is, indeed, a wild roman- 
tic spot. A ledge of craggy rocks extends across the river, 
Intercepting its progress, and forming above a deep, dark, 
waveless pool — ( 

44 The torrent's smoothness ere It dash below” — 

from which the waters are precipitated In one unbroken 
sheet, white and flowing as the tall of an Arabian steed. 
A tremendous cavity, hollowed out of the dark-grey rock, 
with several smaller cells or receptacles of the mme rugged 
material, receive the agitated element below,, whence it 
again rises to the surface of the stream, a few yards distant 
From the foil, bubbling like a boiling cauldron. The out- 
hanging banks are covered with light feathery birches 
and shrubs, waving in all the rank luxuriance of nature, 
their thin tope bending and dipping in the stream, and 
forming a delicious shady retreat for the yellow-speckled 
trout and salmon, which are seen darting above the flawy 
surface of the pool. 

u Now,” said Rosa, “ that We have gased our All upon 
the scene, shall I tell thee the legend which our wonder- 
loving peasantry relate of the rival giants? But stop — 
I see a better chronicler approach, for yonder comes old 
Judith, whose tales and predictions are, among her com- 
peers, precious as the Sibylline leaves.” 

As she Spoke, the village prophetess, a grey-haired, wi- 
thered beldam, apparelled in a tattered red cloak, under 
the hood of which her keen black eyes shot forth signi- 
ficant glances, joined the youthful pair, and accosted them 
In a mingled strain of courtesy and freedom. Acquaint- 
ing the aged dame with the subject of their discourse, Ju- 
dith agreed to satisfy their curiosity, though not until, 
like the high-born lady in Marmien, she had parleyed with 
“ yea and nay,” and coquetted as if loath to exhibit before 
her wondering and admiring auditors. 

“ Once upon a time,” began the crone, in the true Mi- 
lesian story-telling strain — “once upon n time, many hun- 
dred years ago, when all this country round was nothing 
but graiing land, and the people that lived along the hanks 
of this river subsisted by feeding cattle, and selling them to 
the upper formers and squires, there lived a greet giant 
called Paramore MaeShandeen, whose house was on the 
top of Foughart Hill yonder, where you aee the walls of 
the old church. Well, Paramore was the strongest man 
in all the country ; he could take ten men by the scrqff 
of the neck, just as you could take a rat — barring your 
presence. Miss Koea— and shake their beads together. He 
conquered all the people round, and took their cattle, keep- 
ing the owners as herds to tend them. In this way be 
lived for a long time, until one Cncnllin, another great 
giant that lived in the south country, hoard of our Para- 
more, and came to fight him. Now, before George, my 
young lady, thU’Cucullin was the greatest man in Chris- 
tendom, for when he fell asleep, it took ten men to wake 
him. Paramore having heard that Cooollln was oesaing , 
laid his schemes to kill him if he could, and sent all his 
herds out behind the mountains, that they might be out 
of the way. When he saw the g r ea t giant coming, he ran 
Into the house* and toM Ida wife bow to a eh He ten 
went and lay down in Ms bed, covering hhuaeff up with 
the blankets. In mme Cuculte, Kke the side of a hO, 
and asked, with a voice like a war-trumpet, if Paramsw 
M a rSh a i deen the giant was at home. * No,' said Par# 
ntoreh wife, ‘ ho is gone to the plain where the outdo 
are glaring; but come in, and got seme lefretemnt.' Ho 
crept too tbo home m hit (uadi and hMu»«i Mk| 


that somebody was in the bed, he naked who wee there. 
‘ Only my youngest child, the blue-eyed urchin that the 
foiries ran away with last holly-eve,' replied Molchy. 
* Ha,' said Cucullin, 4 he is a fine tearing boy ; has he 
got "any teeth P and be put his hand under the blankets. 
Pbramore getting his finger in his mouth, almost bit off 
the top of it, when Cucullin reared out, ‘ If your men 
be as strong in the jaws as your children, the devil him- 
self cannot come near them !' 


“ Molchy then handed him a large cake of brehd with 
the iron girdle baked inside of it, which when Cucullin 
discovered, heasked what it was put there for. 4 My hus- 
band,’ says the wife* ‘always has his bread prepared so, 
as he must halve something so fc fe r than common bread for 
his meals.' Cucullin, not to be behind his rival, made a 
shift to eat it up, when Molchy said, ‘ I wish my hus- 
band was at home, for the wind Wow* straight against 
the house.' 

‘ What would he do, if he were at home?' mid Cu- 
cullin. 

* O,’ replied the cunning wifo, * he would just put 
his arms round the house, and lifting it up, turn the back 
to the wind !* 

‘ Well,' said Cucullin, 4 m try what I can do ;' and 
he turned round the whole house, with Paramore and 
Molchy and aU.” 

" No, no* Judith,” interrupted her auditors; “ that 
will never do ; why. It is worse than the cake and the 
girdle.” 

“ Smile on, my jewels, smile on," rqoined the old wo- 
man ; “ but it's all true. The old times wece'nt like 
these, bad luck to them, when a body might as well be 
exported to the bosom of Africa. But you’ll see what 
became of him. Well, the giant then enquired the way 
to the stock-form, but instead of directing him right, the 
wife told him to go across the mountains next Johmfcurgh, 
and enquire on the other site As teen as he v wan gone, 
Paramore started up, and taking with him a big knife, a 
bag of salt, and a box of poison — the deadliest in Chris- 
tendom — he set off by a near way for the farm. He toon 
met with the great giant. 

4 Who are you ?* asked Cucullin. 

4 I am a herd that minds the cattle of my master, the 
mighty Paramore MaeShandeen.' 

4 Where is your master ?’ 

4 He is out behind the mountains, a great way off, 
hunting with the giants that live on the other side.’ 

4 What does he get for dinner when he hunts here- 
abouts ?' 


*0, he just takes hold of a bullock, and after slaying it, 
he kindles a fire and roasts it, eating one half himself, and 
giving the other half to his huntsmen and herds.’ 

4 Then I shall do the same,’ said Cucullin, and be rushed 
forward, and caught hold of a young bullock. Paramore 
got hold of one of the horns, as if striving to prevent him ; 
and Cucullin palling at the other, the poor beast was soon 
rent asunder. They then kindled a fire with the branches 
of a tree which they pulled down, and Cncnllin ate the 
half, Paramore giving him plenty of salt. Cucullih then 
leapt from one mountain to the other and back again, se- 
veral times, by way of exercise after dinner, when he felt 
very dry and wished to drink. He asked Paramore what 
his master did when he was dry. 4 O,' said the other, 
4 he goes down to the river to a place which I shall show 
you, and drinks of the stream.' Down they went to this 
sweet wild foil, where I have stood many a time and oft, 
casting fortunes for the poor folks; more by token, I 
must see Pether Benrtha (toothless Peter) in his cot over 
yonder ; for Peter has been carded up by the squire for 
his rent, and knows net how to turn himself. 4 Here,' 
said the sly Paramore, 4 my master stoops down and opens 
his mouth across the foH, letting not a drop pass tiH he is 
quenched ; and I have heard him say, there is not another 
man in Iretefl could 4o the Hire.'— 4 Ay,* said Cucullin, 
‘hat you may tell him there is;' and m saying, he laid 
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when my cogitations were In te rr u p te d by the appearance 
of Agrippa at the door, with my portmanteau on his 
shoulder, grinning most portentously, and chattering out, 
M Ebbery ting ready, maasa." I sprang up, and followed 
him to the beach, where a boat with two hardy rowers 
lay waiting me. When we reached the eanoe, Agrippa 
turned sharp round on me, and grinned out, “ Mnm, 
alway keep a Crissmas a true Buckra style 5 no a nigger 
able a work a two day after, for em drink." He added, 
u Aggie berry good nigger — a nebber was drunk ; a hate 
aungaroe, and a like you berry much for a mama, If you 
buy me ; and if yon do, me nebber sham sick, nor go to 
hospital.** At the conclusion of this speech, he pitched 
my portmanteau into the canoe, jumped in himself, roar- 
ed lustily for me to follow, and, to show his seal for me, 
s w o re as lustily in negro French and sailor's English to 
his fellow-niggers to pull off. The rowers shook their 
heads In token of assent, and, stretching forth their b r a w ny 
arms, their oars parted the calm blue wares of one of the 
lorelisst and largest bays our West Indies can boast ; and, 
after a few minutes* rowing, we shot round a sharp pro- 
montory, and our M bark floated on the Atlantic. 

It was a lovely evening ; never shall I forget its gor- 
geous brightness. It was the forewell of what Alfler! 
has well called a u giornata stupendo.* The sun was set- 
ting in afleryglow, and slanting his last rays across ttaeun- 
rUffled bosom of the vast Atlantic. All was cahn and still; 
not a breath of wind was stirring ; no movement on the 
face of nature, save the undulating swell of the glittering 
sea, whose waves seemed to heave up to the sun, as if sad 
at the parting, and as if anxious to catch and reflect some 
of his still lingering glory. And surely never did a scene 
more fit the gorgeous light thrown over it We coasted 
a lovely island. A huge, but beautifully rich and mag- 
nificent, mass of verdure rose from the clear and mirrored 
deep, ending in immense mountains, clothed to the top 
with foliage of a bright beauty, that shamed the dingy dye 
of European forests, broken here and there with patches 
of brushwood, and studded with negro gardens ; while at 
ev e ry turn lovely valleys opened to tbe view, richly cul- 
tivated, and waving with canes, while down to the water’s 
brink all was verdure, and tbe sweet soft turf seemed to 
kiss the wild wave into quietness. To me it appeared like 
Fairyland — some bright vision of another world. All 
that poets have written — all that painters have created — 
seemed tame, and paled their ineffectual fires In the com- 
parison. There were bays, such as Plan would have loved 
to lave in, on whose sides 

“ HUl open hill uplifts hla spicy brass*. 

And rich woods wavs above the wstwy waste;"— 

streamlets, to which those of Castaly are a mockery, de- 
scending like silver threads from the mountains; — rocks, 
woods, and headlands, heaped one on another in a pro- 
fusion that enchanted, while it amazed ; and sea-ward 
On the horizon, clusters of lovely islands, like “ captain 
jewels in a carcanet,** studded the ocean’s edge, u flooded 
in light that flamed like molten gold.” 

Long ere we reached our destination the sun bad set ; 
but the moon’s sweet and almost painfully clear light 
helped us on our way ; and, as we neared the shore, the 
shadows of the immense dark tall trees, the growth of 
ages, were flung across our path. In a few moments we 
were running the canoe up a small creek, through a plaguy 
jabble, caused by the meeting of a roaring, boisterous tor- 
rent with the tide of the Atlantic. The water being 
rough, and the boat rotten, an unlucky jolt, as I was pre- 
paring to spring on shore, took our frail bark in tbe side, 
and sent myself, Agrippa, Cmar, and Kero Wilberfbrce, 
splash into the water. However, as the place was shal- 
low, and plenty of hands waiting our arrival, we recover- 
ed our feet in what tbe niggers called toon time ; but my 
head was swimming, and I was perfectly confused. All 
I remember was my entering, or rather being entered 
into, a room steaming with heat and hundreds— -swallow- 


ing a tumbler of ssngvee, and wealing to ahsirnnask hung 
for me in an open gallery over tbs princip al mtrmtu tor 
the house, hut, in order to attain which desirable cicrvfr^ 
tion, I had to be assisted by my companions in misfortune, 
Agrippa and Nero* Here a sound deep speedily overtook' 
me, and cl osed my Okrhtmas Eve. 

I wakened from tbe midst of a horrible dream,— a mom 
| complete mixture of drowning, and death, and the devil, 
i and raw head and bloody bones, than ever poor Fuseli met 
with after a supper of uneooksd fork ; but, alas ! I was 
only out of ohe Pandemonium into another ; — my ears 
were assailed by tbs noise of Tsmboos and shock-shocks, 
mingled with the singing of the negroes below among the 
negro houses. I tossed about in a serf of y m w n y torpor 
for a considerable time, till tile nuisance of noise should 
stop — infatuated as I was, to think that any thing on earth 
would stop a negro on Christmas day ! Suddenly a scra- 
ping of fiddles and clattering of tamborimss vexe d the sure 
of morning and myself aeosmpanled by the rattling of 
huge bludgeons and clubs against tbs wooden walls of tbe 
bouse, which only oeosed at intervals, to admit the mors 
horrid screaming of the whole gang of negroes, who had 
come np to wish my friends and myself a bon file, as they 
called it. Three times did they perambulate the mansion, 
when sbp went every door, and in they rtnfoed like ants, 
when their dwelling Is attacked. Hell seemed to have 
opened, and all the devils to he making holiday; but there 
was method in their madness. They firrt rushed to the 
bedroom-door of my friend their master, whore they 
strode up a modulated yell, which I afterwards under* 
stood was their Christmas jubilee. After performing 
this, seemingly much to their own satisfoction, they pro- 
ceeded to the middle of the hall, and there they capered 
away in a style that would have pnt to the blush our ex- 
cellent manager's whole collection of dancing Indians in 
the force of “ Robinson Crusoe." I imprudently pro- 


truded too much of my person over tbe edge of my ham- 
mock, when my white nightcap' catching their eyes, they 
made me the centre of attraction, and in a moment, men, 
women, children, fiddlers, fliers, drummers, and dancers, 
were pirouetting round me. I Instinctively drew in my 
head, and nestled in the bed-clothes till they disappeared. 

Fearing another assault, I jumped up, and, dreating 
with all possible dispatch, walked fortk to b re at he the 
morning air. Lovely was the fooe of that morning ! 
The sun shot forth his rays with a glow and splendour 
unknown even in our w a r m es t summer. Joy and happi- 
ness beamed on every countenance, and all nature seemed 
enlivened. Atone part of the lawn in front of 0 m house 
were assembled a large circle of the negroes dancing, and 
at another were to be found a party of singers. I was no 
sooner out of doors than I was surrounded, almost to the 
danger of suffocation. “Bon jour, maasa,” “ Bon file, 
masse, " were voriforated from a dozen dusky throats at 
once. “ In, masse, you be my massa’s friend, worn, 

I lnb you, maan; iss, I lub you too much. I very Ukd 
you, maim ; I very like my maasa, a ma misses, a ms 
young misses, maasa. I be * good neger, maasa; I big 
like Maasa Home foot (my friend Horseford), he one good 
mama for me, I tell you for true." Then came the beg- 
ging. “ Gib me one dag for buy tabaka, mas sa ; I no 
hab tabaka long time. Come, strike up and gib us a 
tune." Like lightning they formed a ring round me, and 
they capered away till, afraid of having my toes annihi- 
lated, I made a desperate leap over two joined arms, and 
cleared the ring, nor did I stop till I regained the ball* 
But if they were bad with me, they were a thenmnd times 
worse with my friend their master. I never expected to 
see him alive again; but about breakfast time he returned, 
and I went down with him to the works, to give out the 
allowances to the negroes, every one of whom, man, wo- 
man, or child, got throe pounds of poric, ditto of sugar, and 
a bottle of nun. After this, we returned to broakfoet ; 
and mch a kwalrlwf none of your oonsumptivo-loaklag 
tea-and-teast affairs. Ham, eggs, fowl* flak, flesh, a*fl 
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Mb; mlU(al|n|'&tllMii«k>rnfi(Nl«kn; 
and tab and coOm tar lit todla, nitkt now m i to i b 

o£ tbg potlmuD, 

,Br— kftet over, the la dl— donned their aproqs, ndr»> 
tired to tbt p a ntr y , where dradAil d wuhtio a famn^ 
dlataly commenced. Eggs were destroyed by hundreds ; 
sweetmeats, sugar, fruit, fowl, flesh, fish, turtle, were put 
In requisition ; while the lords of the creation strolled 
forth to kill time, till the dinner hour should bring them 
bask the fair sex from their dreadful and murderous oc- 
cupation. A party of ns, aero— panted by two hoys, csr- 
rying fishing rads, rifles, shot, powder, lie. made the best 
of oqr way to the —am or riser where, the night before, 
I made my watery debut. * Arrived at the water's edge, 
we commenced a meet vigorous attack on the mullets 
whhour rifiss, but our fire was for from deadly. How- 
ever, we lent two negroes to cut some branches from the 
manchineal tree, the milk of which is a thousand times 
worse than the staodg—t blister : indeed, some of the gar- 
rison had foilsn asleep under so— e of the trees in the heat 
of the day, and, before night* they were found dead. 
Them branches, on being thrown into the river, poison 
the water, and of course kill all the fish, which we now 
got in myriads. Surfeited with this, we seat back the 
bays with oar rads ; on . their return with cutlasses, 
we buckled thorn to our waists, gnd, slinging our rifles at 
our books, we strode onto the woods, toevoid the heat of 
the sun, and to shoot rozner* (wood pigeons.) 

Otar read' first led up a steep ecelivity, through an Im- 
mense -quantity of very high brushwood, and then along 
the narrow 1 ridge of an immense perpendicular cliff; at the 
«frngr of one nerJca. After ascend- 
ing about half a mile, we entered the great forest which 
oeonpiss the whale centre, and mere than one-half of the 
Island. On gaining the summit of the path, one of the 
meat magnificent and romantically wild views I ever saw, 
lay before me. As for as eye could reach in front, to the 
right or left, lay, in calm but fnqjestlr, nay, awful quiet, 
a scsmlngly bsnaiU— and impenetrable forest, whose 
trees are of eoermous magnitude, and untouched by the 
am Above, was a lovely sky, and over all was cast the 
burning splendour of a t ropi c sun ; w^ile tbs incessant 
screashTng of . the hawk, the distant meaning of the per- 
kfo' or Indian partridge, in the for-stretched forest be- 
neath, and the continued , cooing of the rainier all around 
us, enlivened with the notes of the thrush, mocking-bird, 
and an infinite variety of the feathered tribe, with the ln- 
eaeaant fluttering of those minlops of the fairies, the 
humming-birds, — they danced, in all the minute andger- 
gseus splendour ef their gem-Hke plumage, from shrub to 
ahntb, and from flower to flower, seemed to invite, or ra- 
ther welso— out to the lovely scene. I could have shrieked 
for joy; but, after gaaing for some time in silence, we 
began to descend into the forest below. We soon lost all 
vestige of a track ; and ae our way now lay through an 
almost impenetrable barrier of brushwood, vines, thorns, 
and leans,* we had to maka good use of our cutlasses to 
dear the mad b e f ore ms. , I hacked away at a noble rate 
till I heard a rostling among the leaves before me, and 
directing my eyes to the spot, they became riveted on a 
large snake. • His eyes glared at me, hut, from the mo- 
ment they met mine, hfo body remained stationary. Iam 
n o t n at ura lly a coward; hat this dreadful ap p ea ra nce in an 
Indian forest broeght out a cold sweat over my whole 
body. I felt, as somebody —ye, “ camxakd Into an icicle. ** 
At last ha appea r ed la he preparing for the spring that 
was la seal my doogg. I made one desperate stroke with 
my cutlass, and. ssvered his body in twain. The blade 
mashed through sticks and hushes, and so great was the 
force of the blow, that my body followed it. Victor and 
vanquished alike bit the dust, or rathm the dry sticks 
which covered it. I rase, sputtering, in terror apd de- 


_ • A sor t of to ugh, wyy vw d, or Sta lk, th at nuis aljjng lbs ground, 
ttmthsbo^oTeaevm te another, and finq—Sy eoestsd atth 


Epair, and cut my way, hallooing to my companions. I did 
pot overtake them till we had got through the skirts of 
the forest, by which time I was needy exhausted from . 
{the violent exertion I had beau making. Breathless and 
full of horror, I related my awful adventure and hair- 
breadth escape, and judge of pay mortification when I was 
jtold, after a peal of laughter had made the very woods 
merry with my misfortune, that none of the snakes In the . 
Island were venomous, but perfectly harmless, and were 
id by the planters for killing and dispersing . 
the rats which infest the cane plantations. 

Every step we now took, the ground became clearer 
jand clearer, tin at last we stood free of all impediments. 
The size of the trees and the luxuriance of the foliage was 
absolutely tr em endous. I could only see the ramiers for 
a moment as they flew from tree to tree ; and as for a . 
glimpse of the blue vault of heaven, it was impossible. 
Every shot told like, rattling thunder, and St was long ere 
the echo died away. We now came to a halt, and had re- 
course to a noggin of superb brandy, which the fore- 
knowledge of my companions had provided. « We soon set 
forth again, not exactly like giants, but refreshed, and our 
guides loaded with game, of all kinds, agouties, ramiers, 
partridges, ne&nako— , &c. . We got back by a shorter and 
clearer route, just as the large dinner-bell was ringing for 
the first time. 

In about half an hour, behold us seated round a smo- 
king board, loaded, and groaning under the accumulated 
weight of turtle-soup, callipash and calllpee, mutton and 
beef in a hundred varieties, hashes, stews, and harricoes, 
potatoes, yams, cabbages, plantains, turnips, and couch- 
couch ; while the rear was brought up by as goodly a 
display of plum-pudding, tarts, and custards, as I ever 
beheld in merry England or broad Scotland. What struck 
me most were four large pine-apples, placed at some dis- 
tance from each other along the table, each of which waa 
upwards of a foot in length, and proportionably broad, 
while their size was increased by the large luxuriant, 
tufts and leaves which almost covered them ; — nor did 
their size diminish their flavour ; they .were every way 
the most delicious things I ever tasted. 

A d inner Is a dinner all over the globe, and this was 
like the rest I made my escape as fast as possible from 
the enormous libations of claret and , madeira which 
the guests were pouring on the altars (i. e. throats) of 
their d e i ties - — them selves. When I got out I found all 
the negro— assembled on the green, splendidly dressed, 
and tripping It on their dark fantastic to— in the moon- 
light They had formed a large ring, in the inside of 
which, at one end, three boys were seated on a 16g of 
wood, with their tamboot before them. This is a small 
cask or barrel, with its head tightly covered ever with 
prepared goat or sheepskin, across which a string is 
stretched, having a few beads, piec— of quill, and pins, 
&c. attached to It, which, when they strike, mak— the 
instrument give forth a quivering sound, by no meant, 
unpleasant when artfully managed. After a abort pre- 
lude, a man enters the ring, and after a variety of ges- 
tures and dancing, darts his ey— towards his favourite 
fair, or rather dark one ; and after running three times 
round, approach— her, driving against her — if he in- 
tended flirty to upset her. This, I was told, was the 
very height of negro civility. They then enter the ring 
together, and caper away in a most amusing manner. In 
a abort time the centre of the ring is occupied by a legion 
of the— innocent devils, capering as if quicksilver was lu 
their veins. They —11 this dance, I think, Yaba. 

I was summoned from this happy group to a tedious 
set of quadrill— in the interior of the mansion. The 
Lancers were put through their exercise to the dulcet 
sounds of one of the most execrable fiddles that ever mur- 
dered music, accompanied by a tambourine. After —ve- 
nd of the— half-strangled attempts, supper was announ- 
ced. The glass and the song went round. , Our native 
In oar flowing cups freshly remembered ; and 
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the morning was far spent ere that kindly and hospitable 
hoard was deserted. Thus ended my Christmas in the 
West Indies. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

By WSTuaa Kennedy, Author of u Fitful Fancies frc. 

« In much wisdom is much grief? and he that increased; know- 
ledge, incresseth sorrow.” — EccUsUutes. 

A bitter text, stern Eastern sage, 

More bitter as ’tis true — 

Yet, in this all-enlighten d age. 

Believed and felt by few. 

Souls conscious but of meaner things. 

Confound them with the secret springs 
Of thought, that meet the view 
Of none, save Him, who, placed on high, 

Looks calmly on mortality. 

A man may urge a fleet by flame, 

Draw lightning from the skies, 

Anatomize Earth’s mighty frame, 

Yet not be very wise ; 

When he hath play’d his sleights of hand, 

And given Heaven’s ministers command, 

A shrouded demon cries — 

“ Despair, thou fool ! — to such as thou 
Never shall Nature bare her brow !** 

And the light creatures of his kind 
Who hail him as their pride; 

By whom, to Virtue’s beauty blind. 

Life’s dross is deified ; — 

Even they for whom he finds new ways 
Abroad to whirl, or waste their days 
In sloth, are not supplied 
With peace, content, or happiness. 

Or aught that might a wide world bless. 

The downward, microscopic eye 
Which but one impulse draws — 

What knows it of philosophy, 

Of God’s eternal laws ? — 

Little or nought, although perchance 
Its prying Liliputian glance 
May light upon M a cause,” 

On which glad Science rests, until 
Another shines less dubious stilL 

True Knowledge hath a wider sweep — 

It feels and thinks with all — 

Its ample vision, piercing deep, 

Counts nothing great or small. 

To it this vast revolving globe, 

Wrapt in its ever varying robe. 

Were but a worthless ball — 

Did its broad surface cease to show 
The elements of weal and woe. 

Before its gaze time most remote 
Appears as yesterday ; 

Of the far future it can note 
Where gleams the rising ray ; 

And in its own peculiar hour, 

Where’er vitality hath power 
It doth familiar stray — 

Yielding a father’s sympathy 
To all who guiltless smile or sigh. 

O, small the good, and great the ill 
For him, to whom is given 
That lofty Knowledge, with the will 
To make of earth a heaven ! 

He longs for some untroubled spot — 

Hopes — seeks — desponds, and finds it not, 

While onward, onward driven. 

He roams an outcast from his race— 

The grave his only resting place. 


The world has changed its outward guise 
Since ancient Pagan times, 

Altered by grand discoveries 
In science, arts, and crimes ; — 

Olympian Jove hath pass'd away. 

Yet have we deities of clay 

In these our Christian climes ; 

And though spear, shield, and bow are gone. 
The murder-craft still prospers on. 

What have the boasted arte of peaee 
For our improvement done ? 

Have they made sin and sorrow cease 
To rule beneath the sun ? 

I had forgot — they pamper’d thee. 

Thou bloated lump of luxury ! 

But thou art barely one ; 

While thousands, thy superiors, pine 
In want and woe that thou may’st dine. 

Alas ! in this more favour’d land, 

As *tis in every other, 

For gold, or glare, or brief command. 

Each tramples on his brother. 

The pity that would dim the eye 
For poor, abused humanity, 

We are compeU’d to smother, 

Lest those, for whom we grieve, should mock 
The silly hearts that were not rock ! 

Some there have been so mild of mood. 

In holy hope so strong. 

As to anticipate that good 
Would triumph over wrong. 

They shed their spirits’ purity, 

O’er that they did not wish to see. 

In the polluted throng ; 

And with the semblance satisfied, 

In innocent delusion died. 

But the experience of the sage 
Proclaims a different story ; 

It tells that War again will rage. 

Its bravos prate of glory. 

A league ’gainst mortal misery, 

It sadly say*, may never be 
Till the last head is hoary ; 

When, like an un repenting man. 

The world will end as it began. 

Box-Hill, Dec. 20. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, 21 si December . 

Professor Russell in the chair. 

Present , — Baron Clerk Rattray ; Sir George S. Mac- 
kenzie ; Sir William Hamilton ; Professors Wallace, 
Alison, and Cbristison ; Drs Duncan, Maclagan, Knox, 
Berry ; Henry Witham, John Robison, Steven- 

son, Esquires, &c. &c. 

Dr Knox read “ Remarks on the Osteology and Den- 
tition of the Dugong.”* 

• The Dugoog belongs apparently to the daw of Cetacee. Its head 
Is small and obtuse; the upper lip forms s short, thick, and nearly ver- 
tical snout; the lower resembles a round or oblong chin ; two tusks 
project forward from the upper jaw, and are nearly covered by the up- 
per Up; the eyes are small, and situated on the side of the cranium ; 
the aperture of the ears is so small as to be wih difficulty discernible, 
and is situated at some distance behind the eyes. The body is round- 
ed, and diminishing towards the tall, which is broad, horizontal, and 
of a crescent form; there are two pectoral fins, without nails; bat 
no vestige of dorsal or ventral fins. The skin is smooth, thick, blu- 
ish above, and whitish beneath, with a few scattered hairs. It 
is found on the shores of the Eastern ocean, in shadows and inlets 
from two to three fathoms deep ; never on land or in fresh water. It 
browses on the marine algae, tike a cow in a meadow. The aAclisu 
of the mother is strongly marked— when her young one is taken, she 
follows, and bccomct an easy pcay. Theyouag emit a short, sharp 
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Dr Knox commenced by expressing a doubt whether 
there were a complete skeleton of an adult Dngong in 
Europe. He had indeed heard, that M. Cuvier had de- 
clared he was now in possession of five complete skeletons. 
If so, M. Cuvier must have acquired them subsequent to 
the publication of his work, entitled “ Ossemens Fossiles.” 
By complete skeleton, the Doctor meant one prepared by a 
scientific anatomist ; extensive experience having clearly 
satisfied him, that skeletons, prepared in the colonies, or 
by those who are not anatomists, cannot be depended on. 
It was not sufficient, then, to say that a skeleton is com- 
plete ; the person must be known who dissected and pre- 
pared it, before the zoologist or anatomist can place im- 
plicit reliance on its various details. He showed, that 
the engraving of the skeleton of the Dugong in M. Cu- 
vier's great work had been made from an imperfect skele- 
ton ; inasmuch as the bones of the sternum were a want- 
ing. The remarks which he had now to submit to the 
Society, rested upon the examination of a skeleton of the 
animal which had come accidentally into the possession 
of the University Museum, and a bead of the Dugong, 
p r e s ented a year and a half ago to the Society, by Mr Swin- 
ton, which was now upon the table. A short allusion 
was made to the structure of the heart of the Dugong, 
preserved in spirits, which stood before him. There 
was a very deep incision between the ventricles, not so 
much, however, as to separate them entirely, indicating 
an attempt, as it were, on the part of nature, to divide this 
organ into two — an extraordinary phenomenon, in an ani- 
mal ranking so high in organization as the Dugong. There 
was a considerable diversity between many of the bones in 
the cranium belonging to the College Museum and that on 
the table ; they were, however, scarcely of such a decided 
character as to indicate a specific difference. But, with 
reference to the tusks, (and on this matter hinged, as it 
were, the object of the paper,) there were indeed differ- 
ences seemingly specific betwixt the two crania. It would 
seem that this diversity in the form of the tusks bad been 
originally noted by Sir Everard Home, but was considered 
by him not as indicating specific differences, but merely 
as having a reference to age. Dr Knox farther supported 
his views by a reference to the dentition of the elephant, 
the narwhale, and by the well-known physiological laws 
which regulate the growth of the human teeth. The 
author hoped that the length of the paper would be rea- 
dily excused, when the great ignorance, even of good 
zoologists and anatomists, was taken into account, as to 
the natural history of the cetacen and other animals, which, 
like the Dugong, approach them in habits and in struc- 
ture. 

Sir George S. Mackenzie read “ A notice regarding 
some observed anomalies in the phenomena of the atmos- 
phere.’' The great aim of the essay was to establish, that 
in. attempting to explain atmospheric phenomena, too 
much bad been attributed to rarefaction of the atmos- 
phere, and that the generation of heat and cold in the 
air had been too exclusively attributed to the solar influ- 
ence. With regard to that theory which accounted for 
the production of currents of wind on the hypothesis of a 
rarefaction of the atmosphere in one part, and a rushing 
. from the denser parts to supply this demi-vacuum, if it 
were correct, that portion of the denser atmosphere which 
was nearest the rarified air, must first be set in motion, 
then a portion more remote, and thus, any person so situ- 
ated as to discern the approach of a current of air, would 
find it advancing towards him by a retrograde motion. 
But the contrary was the fact; for whenever any change 

ery, sad are aakl by tbs natives to weep when taken. The Malays 
frequently allude to this animal as an instance of maternal affection t 
ana the common people preserve whst they believe to be the tears of 
the younff. under tne Impression that they conciliate for the wearer 
the aAcdooe of those to whom he is attached. The Duconc is 



took place in the direction of the wind, its first indica- 
tions were uniformly observed on that side from which 
it was about to blow. Sir G. further noticed, as incon- 
sistent with the theory of rarefaction, the fact that cur- 
rents of air seldom extended far in the same direction. 
He mentioned, as a circumstance tending to this 

fact, that he himself, sailing on one occasion from 
Stromness with an easterly wind, was shortly after be- 
calmed; the wind, when it returned, veered about to dif- 
ferent quarters, and was occasionally violent; yet he 
learned, on returning to Stromness, that the same wind 
which carried him out of the harbour, had continued to 
blow steadily in the same direction for a week. Of the 
same import, he conceived, was an observation he had 
made on an easterly wind of long continuance, which 
had it (as its direction indicated) swept up the Baltic^ 
and over the German ocean, must necessarily have ab- 
sorbed a great quantity of moisture, but which remained 
excessively dry during the whole time of its continuance. 
It seemed that the motion of the currents of air revolving 
round a vertical axis, was most consistent with such phe- 
nomena as had occurred to him at Stromness. It was 

also in accordance with what we might often witness a 

different current in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
from what we experienced in the lower. It accorded 
likewise with the phenomena of whirlwinds. Sir G. 
was of opinion, that we were not sufficiently «^q»!ainted 
with the various indications of the barometer to infer much 
from them ; and that much light might be thrown on this 
difficult matter, by a carefully conducted series of observa- 
tions with the electrometer. He also anticipated interesting 
results from the employment of a machine for indicating 
the force of the wind, to the construction of which he 
had devoted much time and attention. Lastly, consider- 
ing the limited range of currents of air, simultaneous ob- 
servations, at different places, would be interesting and in- 
structive. 

The secretary next called the attention of the meeting 
to a collection of objects of Natural History, 'presented 
to the Society by Mr Swinton, of Calcutta, and beauti- 
fully prepared by Dr Knox. The Society then adjourn- 
till the first Monday in January. 

The meeting of the Wernerian Society , which, accord- 
ing to the usual rotation, should ha vs been held on Sa- 
turday the 19 th, was postponed. 


THE DRAMA. 

There has been little novelty at our theatre this week. 
“ The House of Aspen" has been performed every night, 
and the afterpieces have not been of the newest descrip- 
tion. Sir Walter's play has not drawn very crowded 
houses ; and we must say that it is, upon the whole, a 
little heavy. It was probably judicious to arrange it in 
three acts; but each act is, in consequence, too long. 
There is a want of relief throughout ; and we must again 
repeat, that we regret the Manager did not take the part 
of Rudiger, We are convinced he would have performed 
it in a manner that would have added another laurel to 
his reputation. Sir Walter Scott, having availed himself 
of the present holidays to go to his favourite Abbotsford, 
has not been present at the representation of the piece ; 
which we regret, for more reasons than one. With re- 
gard to Mr Thomson's music, our opinion is the same 
that it was last Saturday. There is a great deal of ge- 
nius in it ; but it is too much after Weber. There is no 
young man in Great Britain at the present day more 
likely to distinguish himself in the musical world than 
Mr Thomson, but he must, above all things, avoid imita- 
tion. We can allow him mannerism, if he chooses, but 
not imitation. We are certainly not at all sorry to per- 
ceive that be is an intense admirer of Weber, who has 
already been spoken of in the Literary Journal as the 
Lord Byron of modern music ; but do not let him con- 
fine his admiration too exclusively to Weber,— let his soul 
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• Income imbued with the beauties of other greet composers 
also, and then his own fine thoughts will run a less risk 
of assuming any one particular tone, or of flowing conti- 
nually in the same channel. Were Mr Thomson to 
fix his residence on the Continent for some months, and 
place himself under the tuition of Hummel, Cherubini, ! 
or some other old and practised master, he could not fail 
to reap much benefit from their remarks on his composi- 
tions ; and whilst he probably would acquire a freer and 
less limited style, he would, at the same time, retain and 
improve all his own natural taste and talent. 

We have this week seen Mias Jarman again in the 
part of the Youthful Queen. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce her acting, in this piece, equal — probably superior 
— to any thing the stage can at this moment produce. 
Her picture of the young, ardent, beautiful, intellectual, 
and impassioned princess, is the very embodyment of a 
poet's dream. Had Miss Jarman made her debut in Lon- 
don in this part, under similarly favourable auspices as 
Miss F. Kemble, when she came out as Juliet, the piece 
would have run every night for a whole season, and we 
should never have heard the last of it. If the London 
' people rave so much about Miss Kemble, who has ap- 
peared as yet only in two characters, we certainly do not 
see why we in Edinburgh should not be allowed to ex- 
press ourselves somewhat enthusiastically regarding an 
actress like Miss Jarman, who is put to the severe test of 
taking the first female part in almost every piece that is 
acted, and who, although many of them are foreign to 
her dispositions and her genius, never foils at least to 
please, and more frequently to delight. We trust that 
Mr Murray will endeavour to secure Miss Jarman as a 
permanent member of his company ; and at all events, 
we can assure him, that having accustomed us to her act- 
ing during one part of the season, he will not consult his 
own best interests if he does not keep her here for the re- 
mainder of it. He may have engaged the support of a 
succession of stars, but a single star, without the assist- 
ance which no other of the company but Miss Jarman can 
give, will not be satisfactory. We know this opinion to 
be general. ©Ib ©ttbetUfi. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRICALS. 

London, December 21 at, 1829. 

Urox Mia Kemble's first performance of Bdvidera, 
.though the free-list was suspended, yet hundreds were 
turned away for whom there was no room ; and even 
the orchestra, to the exclusion of all the band, excepting 
some half dozen violins, was let in extra seats, to accom- 
modate about ninety persons, at one guinea each ! Though 
suffering from severe indisposition, all doubt was very 
f speedily at an end respecting her renewed triumph, for 
never was an audience more delighted, or more unani- 
mous. Her subsequent performances have certainly been 
improvements on her first ; and, on the whole, she may, 
in the present state of the stage, defy all rivalry. The 

* new scenery is most splendid, and the other leading cha- 
racters such as they ought to be, to support such a Bd- 
videra, The Theatre, on Miss K.'s nights, still continues 
crowded ; and, to meet the increased and increasing de- 
mand for places, one row of seats is still taken from the 
orchestra every evening. — Miss Foote, much improved 
since she was last here, is much applauded, but does not, 
as indeed might be expected on the bye-nights, draw great 

• houses. The immortal “ Black-eyed Susan" is yet play- 
ing, and to be played until the holidays. 

Drury- Lane's bad taste, and ill success in novelties, still 
seem to attend her ; since, only on Saturday last, a new 
drama by Douglas Jerrohi, somewhat quaintly styled in 
the bills, “ entirely new and original ," was most decidedly 
•and deservedly condemned, under the title of the “ Witch 
Finder," although the talents of W. Farren, Harley, 
Cooper, Sinclair, &c. were all exerted to the utmost to 
make it palatable. Kean continues to draw for three 


evenings in the week ; and were it not for him, the house 
would, 1 very much fear, realize old John Kemble's pro- 
phecy, and become “ a splendid desert." He has, how- 
ever, merely rung the changes as yet in Richard, Sir Giles 
Overreach, and Othello, though he is promised in a new 
character, which, for the sake of the Theatre, and his own 
fame, he will, I hope, take time and pains enough to study 
well and perfectly. The subjects of the grand Christmas 
Pantomimes, which we, who are in the secret, may whisper 
to be very excellent, are, at Drury-Lane, “ Jack in a Box, 
or Harlequin and the Princess of the Hidden Island 
and at Co vent- Garden, the old nursery tale of “ Who 
killed Cock Robin?" which must come home to “ the busi- 
ness and bosoms" of all its juvenile visitors. — The pon- 
derous Mademoiselle Djeck still continues so attractive at 
the Adelphi, that it is absolutely requisite to secure places 
ten days before-hand ; — and the Cobourg has announced 
another still more surprising Elephant in a new drama 
by Tom Dibdin, with the classical cognomen of “ Siam - 
araindianaboo /" My next will, I expect, contain more 
news ; and my letter therefore will be, I hope, better worth 
my writing and your reading. 

I am extremely glad to find that Miss Smithson seem 
at last to have found her proper level. How the Parisians 
ever came to praise her as they did, was always a mys- 
tery to me, who so well remember her insipidity at Drury- 
Lane ; but that she should have been praised in England, 
as she has occasionally been since her return, is still more 
en igmatical* 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Wa have bem favoured with s psraasl, in sheets, of the forth- 
coming third volume ot the History ot the University of Edinburgh. 
It contains much curious sod interesting matter, end shall be review, 
ed in the Journal next Saturday. 

A copy of The Excitement, or s Book to induce Boys to reed, 
which we announced in our lest, has been handed to ns. It is e very 
attractive and pleasing volume, and will form the subject of an in- 
teresting notice in our next. 

Mr Klauer Klsttowski, author of the German Synoptical Gram- 
mar, has in the press e Manuel of German Literature, Intended for 
self-tuition. The whole selection will be illustrated by copious ex- 
planatory notes, end the first portion of the work will be accompanied 
by an interlinear analytical translation. Mr Klauer has also nearly 
reedy for publication a Manual of Icelandic Literature, with an 
Abridgement of Dr Rusk's Swedish Icelandic Grammar. 

In the edition of Boswell's Life of Dr Samuel Johnson, which is- 
now in preparation by the Right Hon. John Wilson Crokar, wa un- 
derstand that much new light will be thrown on the manners of the 
time, the state of society, and the characters of persons. Many 
curious and entertaining circumstaneea which occurred in the inter- 
vals of Boswell's visits to London will also be introduced. 

Early in January will be published. Part L to be completed in 
about It Parts, of a new and highly embellished edition of Walton's 
and Cotton's complete Angler, with Illustrations by T. Stothard, 
FLA., and original Memoirs and Notes by Nicholas Harris Nicholas, 
Esq. In the Appendix, the ort a brats d Treatyse of Fysshynge with 
an Angle, by Juliana Bankers, will be printed entire from the Book 
of St Albans. 

Mr Robert Montgomery's new poem, entitled Satan, will 
its appearance next week. 

Mr A. G. Stapleton, formerly private secretary to the late Mr 
Canning, announces the Political Life of that distinguished indi- 
vidual, from his acceptance of the Seals of the Foreign Department 
in September 1822, to the period of his death in 1827. 

The next volume of Dr LarducFs Cabinet Cyclopaedia, to be pub- 
lished on the 1st of January, will be the first volume of the History 
of Maritime and Inland Discovery. 

Mr Sotheby, the ingenious translator of Oberon, Is about to send, 
to pram a new translation of the Iliad, which, we understand, pos- 
sesses merits of no mean order. 

The first volume of the Family Claatical Library, commencing, 
with the Orations of Demosthenes, translated by Thomas Leland, 
D.D., will be published on the 1st of January. 

Number I. of Gray's Illustrations of Indian Zoology, consisting 
of coloured figures of Indian Animals, unknown or not yet publish- 
ed, will appear on New-year's-Day. 

The Rev. Hobart Caunter is preparing for publication a poanv en- 
titled " The Island Bride," with an illustration by Martin. 
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Attoog other Instating Dew works announced by Mr Murray of 
Albemarle Street* we observe, — Consolations in Travel, or the last 
Bays of a Philosopher, by Sir Humphry Davy. A Memoir of the 
Life and Public Services of the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 
The Book of Psalms, newly translated from the Hebrew, and with 
Explanatory Notes, by W. French, D.D., Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and O. Skinner, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Giovanni Flnati. 
The Lift of Julius Caesar, by the Author of the Life of Alexander 
the Great. Financial Reform, by Sir Henry PameU. The Kirby 
Letters, a Family Tour from Yorkshire to Penaance. Principles of 
Geology, by C. Leyell, F.R.S. The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 
comprising a great part of his early Correspondence, by Dr Paris. 

The Mirror of the Graces, or the English Lady's Costume, is an- 
nounced for early publication, by a Lady of Distinction. 

Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, by Elisa Flower, art 
announced. 

Anecdotal Reminiscences of distinguished Literary and Political 
Characters, with Autographs, is announced by Mr Leigh CUflk. 

The Poetry of the Magyars, with an amount of the language and 
Literature of Hungary, by Dr Bowring, is in the pros. 

A poem entitled the Reproof of Brutus Is announced, which will 
contain appeals, on the state of the country, to Mr Peal, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, Messrs Hume, Horton, and Sadler, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, dec. 

Among other novelties, a eompletaedltion of the poetieal works of 
the Rev. George Cvuly is preparing for publication. Mr Croty de- 
servedly holds a very high tank among our living poets. 

Tine's Telescope —We are requested by the editor of the first 
sixteen volumes of this work to state, that he is In no way connected 
with the forthcoming volume for 1830. 

Jambs Sheridan Knowles.— Mr Knowles is delivering his Lec- 
tures oo Dramatic Literature with great success at Manchester, ft 
Is stated in one of the Manchester papers, that his observations on 
various points are calculated to produce as strong an effect on the 
judgment of his audience, as the beantifol readings and recitations 
with which his Lectures are interspersed produce on their feelings. 

Ladies' Tbmpvrancb Society.— The New York Observer in- 
forms tfs, that the ladies of a town ' in Ohio hav* formed themselves 
into a Temperance Society, and adopted the following constitution : 
— '* We, (he subscribers, having wit n essed and heard of many cases 
of misery and ruin, in consequence of the free use of ardent spirits, 
and dwdruulto prevent, if possible, so great evils, have resolved— L 
We will wholly abstain from the use of ardent spirits on all occasions, 
except when proscribed by a temperate physician. S. We will dis- 
countenance all addresses in any of the male sex, with a view to ma- 
trimony, if they shall be known to drink ardent spirits, either per iorfi- 
cutfjr, or onany publle occasion. 1 We, as mothers, daughters, and 
sitters, will use our influence to p re ve n t the oooncxioo of cur friends 
with a man who shall habitually drink any kind of anient spirits.” 
We leave our readers to draw their own inference in regard to these 
rtformadae* (as the Baron of Bradwardinc sayeth) i but we Humid 
merely like to know what w. re the characters of the ladies before the 
above resolutions were entered into. To say the least, U looks a kette 
suspicious. 

A Kbowibo Editor.— In La Belle Assemble tor December, the 
editor of that f as hio nable work thus displays his acquaintance with 
the state of aflkirs in the literary world :— ** We certainly anticipated 
the extinction thisyearof someofthe mobof the annual pretinders. 
Whether the Keepsake is amongst the deed and forgotten, we have 
not been informed; we only know we have not seen it; if gone— 
peace to its manes i The L a ndscape Arsaual, about which so much 
fuss was made, has not yet appeared ; and, for aught we know, wM 
not be pu b lis h ed at all (!>” All the world of course knows, with the 
enesptinn of this oditor, that both the works be mentions have been 
printed, published, and reviewed nearly six weeks ago. Does the edi- 
tor of LaBeBe AsssmNJe live at Timbuctoo t 

Theatrical Gossip.— To show that there Is no Might d i ver s ity of 
opinkm'ngarding the merits of Miss F. Kemble, a friend to whom 
wo expressly applied for a verdict conce rni ng her, thus writes on the 
■objects— ** Fanny Kemble I saw (in company with a judicious friend) 
play Juliet. We agreed in thinking It a moat audacious humbug. 
The name of Kemble and the newspaper trumpery led the mtemMe 
Cockneys. The newspapers, one and all, I know, and a precious 
knot they are. Take it as an infallible rule, that their ecstasies are 
the agonies of truth and taste.” We hope this is a little trop 
fort <— Of tiie performance# of the Adctphi elephant, which we 
shrewdly suspert is little better than a large humbug, also, the Court 
Journal ftirnWics (he following account The drama which 
In troduces this enlightened foreigner to an English audience, is 
modestly composed, so that there may be no jealousy between 
the Elephant and the author, the whole merit being left to the 
q u a dr uped w h o prerout s potto to the ladles of the harem— car 
ries a letter from a distressed damsel to her lover -incinerates 
awhols body of traitors -and, when two hostile armies are a- 


the point of joining issue, majestically walks between them, and 
does as much as to say, * Put up your swords,' which they readily 
do. The sagacious arbitrator of war must have his banquet after 
such a toilsome exhaustion of the animal system and of the mental 
faculties, and he accordingly rings his bell, for dish after dish, and 
bottle after bottle, which, with his napkin under his ehin, he eon* 
sumes with evident satisftetioo. Next he what may be well 
called a pas seul, for one leg most reluctantly follows the other, 
leaving it seul for no short period. Finally, when the legitimate and 
the usurper are crossing blsdes, the Elephant majestically enters, 
takes the crown from the head of the latter, like * a good and loyal 
gentleman,' places it on the head of the rightful sovereign, whom bo 
lifts in the air, bearing hhn out of danger ; and afterwards he car- 
ries the rightfol King and his mistress upon his tick in grand pro- 
cession, a living sign of • the Elephant and Castle.' In fret, the 
Elephant is well introduced, and between the narrow scenes be look# 
of an enormous bulk. In certain lights, his akin seams of a dark 
mousoeolour, and in s tead of the unpleasant appearance of the hard 
encrusted testaceous hide, it looks from above as if it had a fine 
coat of down. The house, this week, has been filled to overflowing, 
and with really good company.”-On the recent occasion of Mr Van- 
denhofTs benelt at Liverpool, he received a substantial proof of the 
high estimation in which be is held by the patrons of the drama there. 
The house was crowded in every part; so great was the pressure in 
the pit, that numbers received back their moocy, and retired. The 
receipts amounted to L.275. — There has been a terrible row at Man- 
chester between De Begnis and the Manager of the Theatre- ft oyaL 
The latter, however, has made good his point, and prevented tl)e 
Italians from performing operas in the minor theatre, which be 
looked upon as an infringement of his patent. They now give only 
concerts. — Master Burke, who has called himself ten yean of age, 
for the last fifteen. Is playing at Carlisle.— Alexander has opened the 
Theatre-Royal, Glasgow, with applause, but with a very indifferent 
company.— We regret to learn that Mr Macready is still in bod 
health, having been threatened with the return of an con- 

stitutional complaint.—'* The Youthful Days of Shakspesre,” a new 
drama, which has been successful at Covent-Gardcn, is to be pro- 
duced here next week; also the Christmas jwmomime. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Dec. 19—26. 

Sat. The House iff Aspen, $ the Youthful Queen. 

Mow. Do. 4 The Bobber's W{ft. 

T tras. Do. Of The Nopads*. 

Wan. Do. $ The Youttful Queen. 

Thubs. Do. 4 The Magpie and the Maid* 

Feu (Theatre dosed.) 


TO OUR READERS. 

In our next Number, which win eornmcnce the Third Volume in 
the LrreaAxr Journal, we shall rake an oppo rtu nity of informiaw 
our Rcadarsof our projects for the ftitura, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret that, notwithstanding our double Number, we have 
been obliged to omit this week several articles by esteemed Corro- 
spoodents, which are In types, and will appear speedily. 

Our table is covered with new books, stt of which we ■hy" m 
take in our next, and succeeding numbers. 

We shall be gted to hear again from " Astolpho" at his conveni- 
ence. — The Memoir of the late Mr Hacket of lnvenunsay may be 
forwarded to us at any time that is most agreeable. 

The Stanaas by " G. B." of Stonehaven, and •* W. 8. M." of 
Thurso^ shall have a plaeo.— Of many other poetical fevoun w* cat 
at p r sssnt only acknowledge the receipt. Our list tadndw— Mo- 
dioal Advice," and an M Epitaph," by " J. D." of Leith,— < M Epitaph 
oo a Lady of Quality at Bath,"—** Song," by •* C. W."— •• A Poet- 
ical Epistle to the Editor," — •* A Poem, consisting of forty-ooe 
stanzas of otlava rima , written in pencil,"—** The VMon," by •• E. 
P.,"— and •• Woman," by ** W." 

Of the Poems transmitted to us from West-Houses, we shall In a 
week or two insert, with a few alterations, that entitled *• The Witch 
Daoce.” The others will be returned. Our opinion upon the longer 
poraa Mi n d ed to is at the author's service. 


Errata in our Laot Number.— In Mr Tennant's Remarks on 
the Prates, for « paraphrases," read periphrasis i for ** plethargy," 
read plethorp /for ** disturbed the image," read distorted the image i 
and for •* eoneenod to accompany," rad conceived to accompany 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature , Science , and the Arts . 


This day was published. 

By JOHN WARDLAW, St Andrew** Street, 

Price 3s. half-bound, 

SACRED HISTORY, in the form of Letters, ad- 

dressed to the PupUs of the Edinburgh Sessional School. By 
the Author of the Account of that Institution, dec. Part L com- 
prising the Period from the Creation to the death of Moses. 

John Warduw Edinburgh; William Collins, Glasgow; 
Jambs Duncan, and Whittakir, Trsachba, and Abnot, Lon- 
don; and Jambs M. Lbckib, Dublin. 


NKW EDITION OK THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BKITANNICA. 

On the 1st of March, 1830, wilt be published, 

PART FIRST, 

Price Six Shillings, of a new, greatly improved, and cheap Edition 
of like 

IfNCYCXOPiEDIA BRITANNICA, being the 

" SEVENTH, Including the recent Supplement to that work : 
with Preliminary Dissertation* on the History of the Sciences. By 
the late Professor* STEWART and PLAYFAIR, and by the Bight 
Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH and Professor LESLIE. Illus- 
trated by a new set of Engravings on Steel. To be published in 
Monthly Parts, and completed in Twenty Volumes quarto. 

Edited by Professor M. NAPIER. 

MOD* AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

I. By augmenting the contents of the page, but without decree- 
sine the stse of the type, the work, while much improved in appear- 
ance, will be comprised, notwithstanding the gicnt extension of its 


St of 800 pages, containing a much greater quantity of matter than 
anv similar publication ; and the Proprietors hold themselves dis- 
tinctly pledged to the Public, that the work shall not. on any a*, 
count, exceed Twenty-One Volumes: their present confident belief, 
at the same, time, being that it will be completed In Twenty. 

II. The publication will proceed in Monthly Parts, of which Six 
will form a volume ; each part thus averaging above 133 pages. The 
first part will be published on the first of March 183a As toe print- 
ing of the whole will be finished long before the expiration of the 
period required for issuing the successive Monthly Parts, the Sub- 
scribers will have the option, at the doee of that operation, of com- 
pleting at once their copies of the work, or of abiding by the publica- 
tion in Pans till the end of the series. 

Ill/ B ach Part will be sold for Six Shillings, thus making the 
price of a quarto volume, of 800 ample pages, only Thirty-Six Shil- 
lings— a price very considerably lower than that of anv similar pub- 
Uflgjan of the day; and which, when the quantity of Matter in each 
volume, the quality of Paper and Printing, the numerous Engra- 
vings, and the ability of the Articles, are taken into account, must 
be allowed to place the work in a highly advantageous point of view. 
Considering its Execution and Extent, it will, indeed, present the 
cheapest Digest of Human Knowledge that has yet appeared in Bri- 
faghithe convenient form of a Dictionary. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh. 


In one thick volume octavo, double columns. 
Price 14s. doth boards. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, for POPULAR 

USE; containing an Account of D is e ases, and their Treat- 
ment, with Directions for administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of the Diseases of 
Women and Children. By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician- 
ur to the Edinburgh New Town Dispensary. 


m The observations on climate, diet, regimen, and the manage- 
ment of infant*, are interesting and judicious,— they comprise all 
the best established information on the subject. To parents, and 
those who have the superintendance of children, this work must be 
auseftilguide ; in all respects, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Mac- 
aulay is calculated to gratify rational curiosity, to enlichten the 
minus of the public in general on medical subjects, and to dfftise cor- 
rect notions on many topics which are too often disguised in techni- 
calities, or debased by superstition. It is, above all, an excellent an- 
tidote to every species of quackery and empiricism .”— Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, No. 96. 

>• we have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quackery, or 
better adapted for consultation.” — Literary Gazette. 

•* We know not a safer manual of medicine in our language.”— 
Scott Timet. 

•i Decidedly the most useful book of the kind which has yet been 
offeredto the publk.”- Caledonian Mercury, 


Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Lovoman and Co. 
London. 


In 3 vota, post 8 ra, 

ftERALDINE of DESMOND ; or, IRELAND 

^ In the DAYS of ELIZABETH. Au Historical Romance. 

'* The work will take its station among the best historical ro* 
mances that have been written .** — Cheltenham Chronicle. 

“ One of the finest and purest impersonations which the Genius 
of Fiction, working upon the pages of history, has yet produced.” 

” Geraldine of Desmond is. In our opinion, a work of the highest 
merit. "—Caledonian Mercury. 

** We have not perused a production of modern days hi which we 
have been more deeply interested or more greatly surprised.”— 
Morning Journal, 

Hknry Colburn and Richard Bbntlby, London ; qnd Bull 
and Brad puts, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


This day, 3 vols. small 8vo, 

BERTHA’S VISIT to her UNCLE in ENG- 

LAND ; comprising a variety of interesting information for 
Young Persons. 

** A greet variety of information ft here pleasantly collected i and 
though we are very for from wishing to see any young ladies of our 
acquaintance either chemists, botanists, or geologists, yet such slight 
knowledge as, without dabbling in science ana hard words, does 
away with the prejudices of complete ignorance, may gracefully be 
mad* subjects of aeauirements. 

«< We must add, that Bxxtha’b Visit will be a moat agreeable 
Christmas present to our young friend *.”— Literary Gazette. 

John Musbay, Albemarle Street, London. 


On the 1st of January, 1830will be published, ■ 
By WEST LEY and DAVIS, 10, Stationer's Court, 
No. I. of 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE; a Monthly Jour- 

*■ nal of Literature, Science, and Art ; being a continuation of 
*• The Spirit and Manners of the Age.** 

** The British Magasine” will ami to be considered a monthly 
Journal of Literature, Science, and Art, which the heads of families 
may receive under the perfect assurance that it will contain nothing 
to which the most scrupulous con object, while it supplies informa- 
tion, and provides amusement, upon important or agreeable topics— 
furnishes just and liberal notices of all recently published work* — 
convey* intelligent* of modern Improvements in science — traces the 
progress of art— describes the nature, and watches the proceedings, 
of public Institution* — and directs the attention to matters of still 
higher importance : those principle* of religious truth and moral ex- 
cellence, by which Great Britain has been so pre-eminently distin- 
tinguuhed among the nations of Europe. 

London, 10, Stations*’*- Hall-Cookt. 

Orders for “ The British Magasine” will be received by John 
Boyd, and any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


On Monday, the 4th of January next, will be published, 

A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, The COUNTRY 

TIMES, and Agricultural and Commercial Advertiser, price 
only Seven pence, which will contain Aider and more aocurate tables 
of all the Market t in the Kingdom for Corn, Cattle, and Merchan- 
dise of every description, than is contained ki any other Newspaper, 
and give the fullest intelligence on all Foreign and Domestic sub- 
jects. The *< Country Times” will contain 32 closely-printed co- 
lumns In eight pages, the subjects so arranged and classified as to en- 
able the reader to turn at once to any particular article. It will also, 
be so formed, that It may be separated Into two complete sheets, 
each having Its own department of information, and, therefore, ca- 
pable of accommodating two readers at once, and, in fact, answering 
the purpose of two Newspapers. An Index and Title-page will be 
annually published : thus enabling the subscribers to bind up their 
papers, which will form, at the close of the year, a volume or pecu- 
liar interest, Aom the great variety of topics embraced In its pages. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, News-Agents, Postmasters, and 
at the Office, 139, Fleet Street, London. 


FOR THE PREVENTION OR REMOVAL OF . 

HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, Ac. 

BUTLER’S ACIDULATED LOZENGES OR 

CAYENNE are particularly recommended for Sore Throat, 
Enlargement of the Tonsils, Relaxation of the Uvula and Mem- 
branes of the Throat, and consequent Hoa r s en ess, so prevalent at 
this season of the year. 

They have been found of great utility by persons who are in the 
habit of speaking in public ; and tbe highest testimony in (he musi- 
cal world has been advanced in their favour, especially when, from 
continued exertion of the voice, or the influence of a humid atmo- 
sphere, the membranes have become relaxed, and diminished in 
their tone. 

These Losenges are also recommended aa * refreshing stimulus 
during field sports, or any unusual exertion. 

Prepared by M rears Butlbb, Chemists to his Majesty, 54, Lower 
Sack villa Street, Dublin, and 73, Prince's Street, Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by tbeir name and address in the labels which are af- 
fixed on the tops of the Boxes) may be obtained of the principal 
Druggists in the country ; of whom also maybe had, their ANT* 
ACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for relieving Heartburn, Flatu- 
lence, Indigestion, and giving tone to the Stomach. 2s. and le. 64 
per Box. 


Digitized by i^oosle 






THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ;.0R, 


This day wu p ub lis h ed, 

In 3 vole, 18mo, with six Steel Engravings, 
price 10s. fid. half-bound, 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Third Series ; 

A being Stories taken from Scottish History. 

By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bait. 

This Series embraces the Rebellions of 1715 and 1715, and con- 
cludes the Stories from the History of Scotland. 

Printed for Cadsll and Co. Edinburgh. 


Of whom may be bad, l 

I. TALES of a GRANDFATHER. First and 
Sbcond Santas, 6 rob. 18mo, with It plates, price L.1, Is. 

II. The PRACTICE of COOKERY, by Mrs Dal- 

cairns. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

III. TRAVELS In NORTH AMERICA, by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall. 3 vols. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

IV. FORTY ETCHINGS, illu«trativo of Captain 
Hall's Travels, 10s. fid. 

V. THE COOK’S ORACLE, by Dr KiTcmukR. - 

Seventh Edition, 7s* fid. ] 



ELEGANT CHRISTMAS AND NEW TEAR’S ' 
PRESENT. j 

This day is published, < 

In one thick volume 18mo, in neat fancy binding, with frontispiece, 1 
price is. 6d. 

rpHE EXCITEMENT, or a Book to Induce Boys 

to Read ; containing remarkable appearances in nature, signal 
preHrvadons, and such incidents as are particularly fitted to amt 
the youthful mind. 

Waugh fit Innbs, 2, Hunter Square, and 41, South Hanover 
Street; and Whittakbr fit Co. London. , 


41, fcr Andrsw Squaec. Edinburgh, 
25th December, 1829. 

■WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

NEW EDITION, 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES 
BY THE AUTHOR. 

HOB ROY, Vol. II., which completes this Novel, 

and forms VoL VIII. of the New Edition, will be published on 
Monday the 28th instant, price 5s. done up in doth. 

WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, and The 

ANTIQUARY, each in 2 vole., and forming Vole. 1., 11., IIL, IV., 
V., and VI. of the New Edition, are again reprinted. 

The BLACK DWARF, and Part of OLD MOR- 
TALITY, (VoL IX. of the Editidn,) will appear on 1st February. 

The Publishers hare the satiAction of announcing, that this vo- 
lume is illustrated with Designs by Wilkie and Burnet. 

OLD MORTALITY* Volume II., by Wilkie and 
Cooper. 

The HEART of MID-LOTHIAN, by Burnet, 
Stephanhoff, Kidd, and Fraser. , 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, kjr Stothard, 

E. Landseer, Stephanhoff, and Farrier. 

The LEGEND of MONTROSE, by Clint and 
BoxalL 

*,• This nxw Edition of the Wavelet Novels ha- 
ving AT THIS EARLY STAGE OF ITS PROGRESS ATTAINED A 
DEGREE OF SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED IN THE ANNALS OP LI- 
TERATURE, THE PROPRIETORS BA>* THE PLEASURE OP STA- 
TING, THAT THEY ARB IN CONSEQUENCE ENABLED TO BRING 
FORWARD DUPLICATE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL OP THE WHOLE 
DESIGNS Or THE RESPECTIVE ARTISTS. THIS COURSE HAS 
BEEN ADOPTED, THAT EyERT PURCHASER MAY DEPEND ON 
RECEIVING UNDOUBTED GOOD IMPRESSIONS, NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING THE VERT LARGE NUMBER PRINTED. 

Published by Cadsll and Co. Edinburgh; and Sold by every 
Bookseller in Greet Britain and Ireland. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
CIGN OR RAMPINI bees leave to inform the 

** PubUo that he eouthnaesgtving Instruction in the ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, both Privately and in Classes, i 
A new Class for Young Ladies, beginners, will meet an Monday 
the 4th of January, et Twelve ffctodu— Other Classes as vttuL 
29, India Street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FAMILY 
LIBRARY. 

This day is published, hi one volume royal ISmo, 5s. 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. IIL, containing 

A the LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 

By the Rev. J. WILLIAMS, M. A. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, Lo ndon . 

Just publi&ad, 

A New Edition of Noe. I. and II. of the FAMILY 
LIBRARY, being the LIFE of BUONAPARTE, 2 vols. 15 Engr»» 
vings, 10s. 


This day was published, 

TYTLER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Vol. 

A HI., which carries down the History to the conclusion of the 
-Reign of James I. In 8vo, 12s. 

“ The evidence of this very interesting fact,” (that Richard If. 


History of Scotland. Like uu> tenor m uie wora in general, n re- 
flects the highest honour on Mr TyUeris talent* and industry /*— Sir 
Waiter Scott— History of Scotland in Lardner’t Cyclopaedia , Vol. I. 
page 250. 

•« The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found 
an historian whose sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful 
liveliness of imagination."— Qua rterty Review, No. LXXXII. Nov. 
1829. 

Printed for William Tait, 78, Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 


Published this day. 

By OLIVER dr BOYD, Edinburgh, 

Price 5s. 6d. bound in red, 

THE EDINBURGH ALMANACK, for 1830.— 

* Besides tlie former Lists contained in the Almanack, which are 
carefully corrected, many important Additions have been this Year 
made, to render it still more generally useful. 

Volumes of the FAMILY LIBRARY already published, 

5a. each, 

XTOS. I. and U. The LIFE of NAPOLEON 

** BUONAPARTE. Second Edition— No. III. The Life of 
Alexander the Great A New Edltion.-NoJV. Ur« the most 
Eminent British Painters, Sculptow. and Architects. Vol. I. -Nos. 
V. and VI. The History of the Jews. VoIa 1. and 11.— No. VIL 
The Natural History of Insects. Vol. 1* — No. VIII. The Court and 


C TS*et vSSmerf the FAMILY LIBRARY will continue to be 
published early in every Month. 

Johh Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 

On the 1st of January, 1830, will be published. 

No. CIL of 

THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SURGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 

LIKEWISE, 

THE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 

By Professor JAMESON. 

No. XV. 

Containing, with other Interesting articles. Notice concerning the 
Salt F I oder, by Lieutenant Alexander— On the Discovery of 
Fossils, by Professor Buddand— Remarks on Active Molecules, by 
R. Brown, F.R.S.— On the Sea Slug of Ind*. ■»£ 

On the Ancient Roads of the Petuvfans, by Dr Gillies— On the Con- 
stitution of the Territory of Rome, by Profesaor HoflVnan. Jfitha 
Coloured Map— On the Ancient Forests of Scotland, by P. F. Tyt- 
ler. Esq.— Account of the Nuremberg Boy, Arc. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longman, Rama, Orme, Brown, 
and Grebe, London. 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietor!, every Saturday Morning 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 


Sold also by Rorertbon Jr Atkinson, Glasgow j W. Cuaav, 
jun. Jr Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chancb, Jr Co., London; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price 64. or Stamped and sent free by post, 10d. 

Printed by Ballanttnb Jr Co. Paul's Works Caaoogate. 
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